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Foreword 


Wln^n tlH‘ H(‘nrv (\ Walhe r Ikm-juih* Se(‘n*tarv of A^i ieiilliire 
in Hie spring of 11)21 The* depressc^^ <*on(]iti<nj of Ainerirarj H^ricuJ- 
tnre ^ave iiniiMial iniportaiire to tli(‘ erononiic [)rol)U‘rns of the 
farmer. It was (lesirahh‘ that the eauses of th(‘ situation which was 
ruining- many farmers and makinif praetieally all larmin^ unproHt- 
ahle slioiihl lie in\ (*sli^at(‘(l. Aeeordin^l\ Air. AVallaee j)laiim‘d a 
series of Yfuirhooks in which ih'taiJed eonsKhuation would lie ^iviui 
to the e<*on(»mic phast‘s of farm prodm'tion and marketing*. Tliis 
volume is (lu^ fourtli of the series. 

Jn tli(* ]>r(‘eedin^ \()lumes studies of many leading farm crops 
have been ])uhlish(‘d. The lh 2 l Yearbook conlaim-d artich*s on 
wlu^at, (*orn, lK*ef. and cotton. Similar studies of coiulitions a(V(‘ctin^ 
ho^s, dairy prcKiucts, tobacco, small ^i*ains otlier tlian wh(‘al, and 
•for(‘sl?y w(U-(‘ ^i\<‘n in the 11)22 Y earbook. In th<‘ Yearbook for 

ll ) 2 J> su^ar, sh(M‘p, fora/j^e resources, land utilization, and land tenurt‘ 
were discussed from an (*conoini(* stand])oint. Th(‘ jirescuit volume 
conlains ai (icl<‘s on highways and highway trans]>ortat ion : farm 
credit, faim insuraiic(‘, and farm taxation; hay; the poultiy indus- 
tr\ : w(‘ather and a^riculturt* ; as wadi as thc^ lat(‘ S(‘cndary‘s annual 
report to tiu* lh*<‘sld(‘]it 

In th(* <‘ntii(‘ serii^- most of the major farm products and tlie t>co- 
nomic foices inlhuuH Mi^ their production and sale a!H‘ consuhued 

l m] »o]‘tant (*\ceptions ar(^ horses ami mu](*s and fiaiiis and \ (‘^(*t ables. 
riie seri(‘s thus allbials a faiidy comprehensne economic 'Unw(‘\ of 
American a^ruailt ure, 

J^'ai'mm^ in the Fnitial Stat<\s is in mu<*h Ixdter condition mnv 
than it was when tiiis siuaes of Yeai’books was started (hop and 
!i\estock production has been lar^<*l\ readpisUa! in harmony with 
tin* changed mark(‘t situation, ami the a\(u*ae-<- buyine power of 
farm juaalucts has rismi substantially from the h^w point of the 
depression pmioil. Niw (utheless. it slnuild not b(‘ assuimal that the 
r(‘adjusl imuit procivs^^ is o\(*r Yhe pio<lu(‘tion and c<msumption of 
farm |)r*odu<*ts throu^diout llu‘ world have* imt y(*t leaelieil -'(ability 
aft.(u* th(‘ shakeup of tin* wai’ and postwar pmiod. It is tiau’efore as 
important to^dav as it A\as foui* years api to have liefht on tlu' <‘(‘0- 
nomic problems of ae-ri^aill ure. F is lioptMl that the studies in this 
Aoluim* will help th(‘ farmer to thud intelli^iuitly with th(^ readjust- 
ment pi'obltuns still to be faced. 

II ow vim M. (ioin:, 
Sert'durij af uffure, 

M.\k< 11 1, 11)25. 

HI 
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To TIIK rUKsIDKNT: 


■\Va.siiim;tox, D. yorcmfur /.7. 


It becomes my solemn (UU,\, Mr. Tresident, to transmit tlie annual report 
prepared und(*r the direction of tlie late Secretary of A}j:ri<*ulture, Henry V. 
Wallace. Altboujrh Secn‘tary Wallace did not have an oi»i)ortnnity to consider 
the reiKU*t in its linal form, it has been carefully reviewed by rei)resentatives 
of the department nljo have becJi in close touch with him and avIio worked 
with him in its la'ejiaration, and is believed to represent his ^ieus repirdin^ 
the state of aquaculture and the work ol the department during the jieriod it 
covers. 

It is regrettable that the lamentable death of Secretary Wallace leaxes Ins 
annual report in tlie present status. The metluKl jiursued in submitting this 
n'port appi'ars to he the only tnacthahle one ^o nns't the ''ilnation that pre- 
sents its(‘lf. 


Kespecttnll.x , 


lIoxxAKn M (ioKi:, 
\itinff Svt /'(‘turif of \ tji K'nlt nrv 


The report as prejiaied uinler the direidion o1‘ Secretary Walla<‘e 
follows : ^ 

Prospeels are that the ^n-oss income from a;friculttiral jiroduction 
ill the United States for the crop year 19ii4-25 ma.v reach ajiproxi- 
niately $U2,000.0()(),0()0, compared with 1 ,r)00,()0(),()00 in 
and $9,551 MHIO.OOO in 1921-22. While mnch I'lirtln*!* lecovTry is re- 
quired to brin^ it back to its iire-xxar condition. American agricul- 
ture, on the whole, is in tlie best position it has held since 1920. 
Prices of many crops arc at the highest ]M)int in four years, and 
costs of jirodiiction have declined soniewliat from the hi^h point 
of the de])ression period. 

A favorable readjustment has taken plac^e in price ratios between 
agriculture and industry, due partly to an advance ih prices of the 
things farmers have to sell and partly to a decline in the prices of 
the things they have to buy. While the purchasing power of farm 
products is 14 per cent bidow the pre-war lex el, it is 20 jioints, or ;10 


^ When first presented !«> tin* President this r*-p‘)n mue tlie OttoPer 1 e-stiinnteH ef 
crop yields. The figures hnxe since been lexiHJ'd in .i;ii(‘e ulth tin final «htiinates made 
in l)eeemlier. 
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per cent, above the index for May, 1921, when the depression was in 
its wor^ period. Farmers have made crop readjustments which 
helped to bring the various lines of production into better balance. 

The Crops of the Year 

This year’s harvest Avas the finest in five years. Though not the 
greatest in volume of produc;ts, it was the best balanced and repre- 
sented the best income. The total acreage in all crops in 1924 is 
estimated to have been about 870,000,000 acres. This was a decline 
of about 8,000,000 acres from the area planted in 1928, and a decline 
of 0,000,OfK) acres from the area planted in 1919, when the last census 
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was taken. Indications on November 1 were that the final yield per 
acre of croj)s as a whole would be 1.9 per cent below the average 
during the last 10 years. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that the American farmer is 
done with the troubles of the depression period. If the readjust- 
ment is left to blind economic forces it will be many years before 
that can be said. Altliougli farm commodity price levels are headed 
toward a bett;er position, they have still a large gain to make before 
agricultural products will be on a parity with other products. This 
means that agi iculture is still laboring "under a heavy disadvantage. 

The improvement that has taken place has not yet lasted long 
enough to produce any marked betterment in the finances of the 
farmer. As a matter* of fact, the suffering of many farmers is 
»>erhaps as intense to-day as it was in the first years of the depression 
period, "because the effects of the depression are (uimulatiye. Present 
favorable possibilities will have to be turned into realities before 
it can fairly be said that agriculture is again enjoying normal pros- 
perity. Nevertheless, the showing of 1924 brings prosperity nearer. 

For wheat production the year was extraordinarily favorable. 
Large yields or good quality grain have been harvested almost every- 
where. The wheat crop is estimated at 872,678,000 bushels, compared 



Fig. l. -Vnliwi of th« pri^ 'Dal field croi>s m 192.H 24 
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with 797,381,000 bushels last year, or an increase of 75,292,000 
bushels. Average annual wheat production for the previous five 
years (1918-1922) was 881,061,(X)0 bushels. 

Yields of wheat have been particularly satisfactory in the Great 
Plains area and in adjacent States from North Dakota to Texas. In 
the Pacific Coast States, however, severe drought curtailed produc- 
tion. 

The spring wheat crop, including durum, has been extremely satis- 
factory. Yields in most sections have been so far above the average 
that in spite of a reduction of acreage estimated at 30 per <-.ent since 
1919 a crop of 282,030,000 bushels w^as produced, compared n\ itli 
213,401,000 bushels last year and an average of 250,326,000 for the 
previous five years. 

The corn crop is estimated at 2,430,513,000 bushels, as (compared 
with 3,053,557,000 bushels in 1923 and 2,900,000,000 bushels in 1922. 
An unfavorable season brought about a greater percentage of soft 
corn than for many years. Good corn prices had encouraged heavier 
planting, and in March farmers reported an intention to increase 
their corn acreage by 3 per cent, but a wet spring hampered planting 
.and reduced the effective area to 105,012,000 acres. Growing (‘on- 
ditions were particularly unfavorable in the Middle Atlantic States, 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and in the Gulf States. 

Cotton production was estimated at 13,153,000 bales, compared 
with 10,140,000 bales a year ago and a five-year average of 10,851,000 
bales. The acreage harvested was about 8 per cent above that of 
1923 and made a total of around 40,115,000 acres. Delayed planting, 
however, and replanting with inferior seed brought stands of cotton 
down below the average. On the other hand, boll- weevil and other 
pest damage was less than in the last tliree or four years, so that a 
fair crop was realized. Yields, moreover, were more evenly distrib- 
uted than in 1923. 

The potato crop is estimated at 454,784,000 bushels. This is 
slightly more than the crop of 1923 and considerably more than the 
five-year average of 390,610,000 bushels. Though the potato acreage 
was much less than in recent years, unusually favorable weather 
resulted in a larger cro]). Sweet potatoes, however, are a very small 
crop this year, total |)roduction being estimated at 71,801,000 bushels, 
compared with 97,177,000 bushels last year and a five-year axcrage 
of 99,405,000 bushels. 

Indications ai*e that tobacco production will be nearly 1,242,023,- 
000 pounds. This is about 272,487.000 pounds less tlian last year’s 
crop and about 118,038,000 pounds below the five-year average. 
The tobac(*o area was 157,000 acres below that of 1923 and 10,000 
acres below the five-year average. But the income return from this 
reduced crop may be as profitable to the producers as the return 
would have been from a larger ci-op at lower pi i(‘es. 

Beet-sugar production was estimated at 1,087,0(K) «hort tons, com- 

j )ared with 881,000 short tons last year. The sugar-cane crop in 
^uisiana was short. Because of light yields and the necessity for 
holding cane for seed it is estimated that somewhat less than 105,000 
tons ox cane sugar will l)e made in Louisiana this year, compared 
with 162,000 tons last year and 295,000 tons in 1922. 
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The vegetable crop acreage increased in 1924, and about 2,200,000 
acres were j)lanted in 10 ero])s in truck-f arming areas compared with 
1,800,0(K) acres in these areas in 1918. In 1923 the farm value of 
10 leading truck cro}>s was estimated at more than $300,000,000. 
It is believed the value of the 1924 vegetable crop will be equal to 
that of last year. 

Feed crops other than corn gave bountiful yields. Preliminary 
forecasts are for an oat crop of 1,542,000,000 bushels, compared with 
the five-year average of 1,303,000,000. A barley crop of above 
average has been harvested, with an estimated production of 187,- 
875,000 bushels, conifiared with a five-year average of 180,030,000 
bushels. Production of tame hay was estimated at 97.970,000 tons, 
compared with a five-year average of 85,827.000 tons. Estimated 
production of wild hay is 14,480,00p tons. 

Improvement Unequally Distributed 

Though the crop story of 1924 spells improvement to agriculture 
as a Avhole, the improvement will not be shared equally by all sec- 
tions of the farm population. Grain producers, Avho had a cash 
income from sales in 1923 of about $920,000,000. may earn this year 
a])]n'oximately $1,210,000,000. Of this prospcc^tive increase of $300,- 
0(K),000 the wheat gioAvers stand to gain by far the greatest share. 
Wheat growers in hard Avinter and spring Avheat areas will gain 
more than other Avheat groAvers. 

(^orn in October was bringing 30 to 35 cents a bushel more than in 
()(‘tob(*r, 192il, but corn growers Avill have less corn to sell this year 
owing to the reduction both in the yield and the quality of the corn 
cro]). In some corn States, howcA^er, particularly Illinois and 
Indiana, the unfavorable corn ])rospects will lie offset by gains in 
cash returns on oats. As a Avhole the Corn Belt must look for 
increased returns from higher hog prices. Based on data available 
for the first eight months of the pi^-^^^nt year it is estimated that 
total hog slaughter Avill probably amount to approximately 75,000,- 
000 head compared with 81,000,60() in 1923, 67,000,000 in 1922, and 
<i2,000,000 in 1921. 

Hogs at the farm are noAv selling at $8.60 a hundred pounds. This 
is about $2 over the price of a year ago. At this price leA^el the cash 
income of hog producers dui'ing the 1924-25 hog marketing season 
should be equal to that of last year, notwithstanding a prospective 
rediKlion in marketing of not less than 20 per cent. 

Cotton gro Avers realized about $1,470,000,000 from last year's crop 
of lint. An average price of approximately 22^2 (*ents a pound would 
be necessary to realize an ecpial income fioni this year’s estimated 
yield of 13,153,000 bales. To date growers have received an average 
of 23.6 cents per pound for this year’s crop. Although these prices 
are beloAv those of last year, the large cotton crop should enable the 
South to hold its relatively satisfactory position. 

Cash returns from dairy and poultry products do not promise to 
exceed last year’s income from sales of $1,980,000,000. Marketing of 
poultry j)roducts during the first nine months of 1924 was less than 
in the same period of 1923, and it is possible the peak of poultry pro- 
duction has been passed. In dairying production continues to in- 
crease, but heavier marketing may not result in a greater income. 
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There is no certain prospect of increased income from cattle and 
sheep production. Probably the returns Avill be about the same as 
those of last year. 

Financial Condition Improved 

In the main it may be said that the year will bring increased 
income to the surplus grain -producing regions, to the Corn Belt, 
and possibly to the Cotton States. The tobacco, fruit, vegetable, and 
dairy producing States probably will not conti*ibute much to the 
estimated increase in the gross agricultural income of the year. 1 
have already mentioned that the income from agricniltural prodiu!- 
tion in the 1 'nited States for the crops of the year 1924 may be $500,- 
000,000 more than that of last year. Returns on the estimated present 
value of farm ca])ital from this income, if operating costs were not 
greater than those of the crop year of 1923, would amount to 3.8 
per cent. This return is much below the aveiage return t^) other 
capital. Moreover, production costs for 1924 may turn out to be 
slightly greater than those for the preceding year. Noertheless, 
the showing is gratifying when compared witli that of the last few 
years. 

Income from agriculture has not in any year since the price de- 
(‘line of 1920 sufficed to allow both a commercial return on capital 
and adequate rewards for the farmers' labor, risk, and management. 
Yet it has shown a gradual improvement in the last three years. In 
1920, after deducting ojierating costs and a Avage allowance for 
the farmers’ labor, and before paying interest on debts, the net in- 
come on the current values of agricultural capital was only O.b per 
cent. It increased to 1.4 per cent in 1921. It made a further gain 
to 3.1 per cent in 1922 and 1923. The indicated further imjirove- 
meiit to nearly 3.8 per cent for the present croj) year thus represents 
a very substantial advance from the low point of the depression 
period. These returns, however, are made on a <*apital valuation that 
has been scaled down. Thus the real gain is not as large as the 
apparent gain. 

The dro]) in the gross income of agriculture from $15,8()(),()()0,()0() 
in 1919 to $9,550,000,000 in 1920 roughly shows the extent of the 
disaster suffered by agriculture from the fall of pri(*es. Similarly 
the improvement already cited in the gross income of the industry as 
a whole since 1920 measures the general bett(u*ment that has taken 
place. But i>erhaps the rewards to actual farm operatoi*s may come 
nearer to indicating the position of the average fainier. Actual 
farm operators, after paying interest on borrowed capital and rent 
on rented farms, may earn approximately 2 per cent on their own 
capital investment in the crop year 1924. This compares Avith a loss 
of 3.1 per cent on their (capital investment in 1920, a loss of 1.4 ]ier 
cent in 1921, and a profit of 1.5 per cent and 1.4 per cent in 1922 
and 1923. 

Farm purchasing power, as measured by the quantity of things 
for which a definite amount of agricultural commodities can be 
exchanged, has improved somewhat in the last 12 months. Although 
the index number of pricos paid to producers of 30 farm products 
was about the same in November, 1924, as in November, 1923, the 
price level of nonagricultural goods had declined. There was con- 
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sequently an increase in purcha^ng power of farm px^ducts 
of nonam-icultural products. Thus m November, 1924, the ratio of 
farm ^es to wholesale prices of nonagncultural goods was 86, 
SlaJed with h: 1 in November of 1923. While the average level of 
^arm prices remained about the same, there were important ‘Jh^ges 
ii ^iS'd some products. Farm purchasing power m souie “crii- 
tieiT has been materially increased by large yields of crops that have 
brought good prices. 

Iniproveiiieiit in Wheat Situation 

Improvement in the wheat situation has been the outstanding 
evenK the agricultural history of 1924. ‘H , the vear lagan the 
world grain market situation was moie favorable than at any time 
.^nce th^general price deflation of 192<M21. Apparent surpluses of 



WHH sold for a hlu'h.T P*;^;**’ 1 a bunhel ns .'oiiiparod with 1)4.5 cents 

o£ wheat on. Heceinbor 15 wn» 141.1 ten a a w,ih marketed before the 

tl.l fanns, wa.s ..stlmateU t.. b. only 124 oente 

a bushel 

bread grains had been much reduced and the world's crop pr«<J 
to be l^tween 3(X), 000.000 and 3r>0.000,0(K) bushels lielow that of last 
year Exportable surpluses in the principal producing ^^ntri^ 
Were reduced and n^iuirements of the 

increased Indications were that wheat would wntmue throughout 
the crop year on a price level considerably higher ^lan that ^ the 
cron year 1923 Total production of wheat in the Northern H^x- 
snhere outside of Russia and China was estimated te be about 
2 750 000,000 bushels, compared with 3,045,000,000 bushels last year. 
Russia secerned unlikely to exiiort wheat, whereas 1^ year sl^ ex- 
ported about 25,000,000 bushels. Wheat crops of 
sphere were estimated not to be larger than those of last yeai. The 
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world rye crop, an important factor in the world wheat market, 
was approximate!}’' 1()(),00(),(K)0 bushels sliort of last year. It is 
figured that the total world s supply of bread grains for 1924-25 will 
be probably 10 j)er cent less than that of the preceding ci-op year. 

The demand for wheat from the United States should be stronger 
than it was last year. Europe, outside of Itussia, is short more than 

100.000. 000 bushels of wdieat and a}>proximately 100, 000, 000 bushels 
of rye. North Afi‘i(*a and Russia are out of the market. Canada, 
our most important (competitor, will haAe at least 150,()00,()()0 bushels 
less wlieat than last year? High prices may result in lessened con- 
sumption of wheat in importing countries, but Europe and the 
Orient together will undoubtedly take all the wheat available for 
export from the ITnited States at prices cmisiderably above those of 
a year ago. 

Nature has been good to most of the wheat farmers of the United 
States this year. She has given them large yields per acre and a 
total crop larger than that of last year on a reduced acreage. Re- 
duced yields in foreign coimtries have brought about a market situa- 
tion in which the American farmers are receiving higher prices for 
a larger crop. It seems reasonable to expect that the price farmers 
will receive for this year’s crop will average about $1.22 or better 
for the year. At this pri(‘e the cash iiH‘ome from the wheat crop, 
as estimated October 1, would amount to about $900,000, 000, com- 
pared with aiipi'oximately $570,000,000 last year. 

Nevertheless, the rise in the i)rice of wheat has not yet sufficed to 
give a bushel of Avheat its pre-war average purchasing power. A 
suit of cloth(‘s which cost the farmer of North Dakota 21 bushels of 
wheat in July, 1913, would have (x>st him 24 bushels in August, 1924. 
An average farm price of wheat in the Ignited States on August 15 
of $1.40 a bushel would havx'. been necessary to give that grain its 
pre-war purchasing powder. Moreover, not all the wheat farmers of 
the United States will share in the increase in income from wheat 
production. Although producers of hard red winter wheat in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and producers of spring wheat in the 
States east of the Rockj’^ Mountains, may approximately double their 
1923 (*ash income, the States west of the Rocky Mountains and the 
important wheat-growing regions east of the Mississippi wdll have 
lower incomes because of reduced production. 

Probably the increased wheat production in the four spring w heat 
States east of the Rocky Mountains will nullify the effectiveness of 
the protective tariff' on wheat. Most of the wheat produced in this 
region is purchased by American millers. Mills last year (xmsumed 

14.000. 000 bushels of ("anadian Avheat, upon wdiich duty Avas paid, 
in addition to 114,000,000 bushels of American spring Avheat. The 
indi(;ated supply of American spring wheat this year, hoAvever, con- 
siderably exceecis the probable domestic consumption. Spring wlnmi 
therefore rests on an export basis, with its prices determined in the 
world market. In the last feAv months prices at Minneapolis have 
been lower than at Winnipeg. Whether or not this relationship will 
continue throughout the year wdll depend largely on the movement 
of the crop. 

It is therefore evident that, while the wheat situation has greatly 
improved, it has not yet rea(*hed a point Avhere farmers should think 
no further readjustments are nec^essary. It would lie a mistake to 
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suppose that the wheat acrea^ may again be expanded with the 
expectation of high prices. Production i‘osts and transportation! 
rates are still high, important competing coimtries will not have 
pai*tial crop failures or low yields evei'y year, and wheat production 
in Canada will probably continue to expand. Russia will not be 
permanently out of the wheat market. So long as the United States 
produces a surplus of wheat the price of the crop will be determined 
largely in the markets of the world and the American farmers will 
have to meet keen foreign competition, unless some means is pro- 
vided for making the protective tariff effective. 

Cotton Situation Steady 

Although cotton prices are substantially lower now than they were 
at the beginning of the present year, the outlook is still promising 
to the cotton grower. When the cotton season of 1923 and 1924 
closed on July 31 the world suppl}^ of Ameri(*an cotton was at the 
lowest ebb for 25 years, although the ^^orld consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton during the season had been over a million bales less than 
that of the previous year. With a cotton crop estimated as of 
October 1 at 12,500,000 bales there will be with the Avoi*ld carry- 
over a supply of approximately 15,000,000 bales. This crop should 
contribute approximately a billion and a half dolhu s to the pur- 
( ‘hasing power of the cotton growers. A good feature of the cotton 
situation is the uniform distribution of the crop. Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, Avhere yields last year were low, 
all have good crops this year. 

Cotton recovered more quickly and definitely fi-om its deflation 
in 1920 than any other important staple. It has been in a satisfac- 
tory position from the stand))oint of since 1922. In some parts 
of the Cotton Belt, liowever, the recovery from the depression has 
been impeded by drought, the boll-weevil and leaf-worm damage. 
Increased boll-weevil destruction and uiifa\'orable A\eather in the 
South Atlantic; States so reduced yields in 1921 and 1922 as to offset 
the advantage of the advance in prices. In general, growers of long- 
staple cottons have not enjoyed a proportionate sliare of the pros- 
perity which has come to the cotton growejs as a group. This is 
due principally to the large supply of foreign -grown, long-staple 
cotton, and to reduced demand for all varieties of long-staple cotton. 

Industrial prosperity in the t United States in recent years has given 
rise to domestic demand for raw^ cotton running close to 6,000,000 
bales a year. This is approximately 60 per cent over pre-war 
amounts. Exports, although below pre-war figures, have roughly 
equaled domestic consumption. Three abnormally small crops failed 
to meet the requirements of this market situation. It is estimated 
that from 1921 to 1924 production failed by more than 7,000,000 
bales to restore withdrawals from the world supply. 

To this situation the price level has had to adjust itself frequently. 
From the low point or the 1920 and 1921 decline, values doubled 
within three months. Thereafter, they continued generally upward, 
reaching their peak for the period at 37.15 cents on December 1, 
1923. In this ^riod experience confirmed the rule that shortened 
cotton crops are not generally unprofitable. Small crops may bring 
high prices and mean a proportionately larger available labor supply 
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for gathering?. On the other hand, they tend to a reduction of the 
permanent local labor supply. There has been a drift of negro labor 
awa}^ from the South in the last few years which may impair our 
cotton-producing power. Yet cothm yields this year have, for a 
time at any rate, set at rest any fear that American cotton produc- 
tion will not again be able to meet the world demand. 

As a means toward the improvement of cotton-marketing methods 
the establishment by the department of uniform standards of quality 
must take a place in the front rank. Such standards were authorized 
and prescribed for the American cotton futures markets as early as 
1014. It was not until 1023, however, that Congress in passing the 
United States cotton standards act directed the general adoption of 
these standards for the sale and purchase of spot cotton in interstate 
and foreign commerce. Most of the important cotton exchanges have 
now adopted the American cotton grades under th(^ name of uni- 
versal standards. Their general use has enabled growei*s for the 
first time to sell their product on the same system of classification 
as that on which the spinner buys. Benefits of this develo]mient are 
brought home to the grower through licensing of (jualilied classers 
sts public cotton graders. The same end is promoted by the issuance 
of classification certificates by authorized emiiloyecs of the depart- 
ment. General adoption of s"tandai*dized grading of cotton and tlie 
establisliment of universal standards have resulted in greatly in- 
creased demands for (*opies of those standards. In 1924 the output of 
such copies exceeded 10,000, or approximately five times that oi 1921. 
Applications for copies of the standards have reached su(*h a total 
that the resouices or space and funds available for the work are in- 
adeijuate. 

Vegetable Acreage Increased 

One of the most interesting recent developments in agriculture 
has been the imuease in the acreage devoted to vegetable crops for 
shipment to outside markets. In 1924 there were about 2,200,000 acres 
planted in 16 crops in truck-farming areas, compared with 1,800,000 
acres in 1918, an increase of about 22 per cent. The most notable 
increase occurred in the acreage of lettuce, of which about 63,000 
acres were harvested in 1924, compared with about 16,8(K) acres in 
1918. The increases occurred largely in the development of new ter- 
ritory in the West and on the Pacific slope. Colorado increased from 
150 in 1918 to 5,600 acres in 1924; Idaho from none in 1918 to 3,150 
acres in 1924; and California from 7,600 to 31,290 acres. There were 
notable increases in New York and in the South also. Acreage of 
peas for table consumption nearly doubled during the period; spin- 
ach more than doubled; while watermelons increased from 90,000 
to 169,220 acres. The two staple crops, cabbages and onions, show no 
sustained increase during the period, nor is there any marked in- 
crease in the crops produced for canning as a whole. ^ 

Bad Year for Livestock 

Although 1924 was not a year of good profits for cattle and hog 
producers, it is nevertheless true that the livestock industry of the 
country is now on a firmer foundation than at any time since the 
29283®—ybk 1924 2 
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price collapse of 1919 and 1920. Cattlemen have had a harder time 
than any other group of livestock producers. Slow but steady liqui- 
dation has been going on in the cattle industry for three years. 
To-day, however, many of the war-time loans, with their high in- 
terest rates, have been paid. Money is available on more favorable 
terms, conditions in the cattle country are improving, and the 
prospective reduction in hog raising should strengthen the market 
for beef. 

Conditions, however, are not yet satisfactory in the cattle indus- 
try. In August, 1924, beef -steer prices at Chicago were lower than 
in the corresponding month of either 1922 or 1923. They were only 
$2.()() a hundred pounds higher than the low point of 1921. When 
the collapse of markets came commercial banks and Government 
agencies joined in an effort to save the cattle industry from ruin. 
Loans were made and renewed, interest rates were reduced, and 
liquidation temporarily deferred in the hope that prices Would 
again advance to a point at which the range cattleman could meet his 
obligations. This hope has not yet been realized. 

The position of the beef-cattle producer has been hurt by expan- 
sion in the numbers of dairy cattle. All dairy cattle go to slaughter 
eventually, and the growth of the dairy industry makes a substantial 
addition to the meat suj)ply. Heavy slaughter of hogs and the coni- 

E etition of cheap pork products have also been a handicap to the 
eef -cattle producer. With no export outlet for beef products, our 
present annual production of cattle seems to be larger than can be 
marketed at profitable prices. The best present policy for cattle 
]>roducers would seem to be to raise fewer and better cattle. 

Swine producers have grounds for encouragement. Price defla- 
tion in 1921 carried hog prices doAvn almost to the pre-war level. 
Ordinarily this would have meant rp<lnr>ed hog raising. But though 
hogs were low, corn was lower. Hence hogs offered the most profit- 
able outlet for corn. Hog production in the Corn Belt accordingly 
increased around 30 per cent in 1922 and another 5 per cent in 1923. 
Inspected slaughter in 1923 was 53,300,000 head, or 10,000,000 more 
than in any previous year. Inspected slaughter to date in 1924 has 
been even larger. In such an overbalanced supply position prices 
have naturally been unprofitable. 

The period of excess production is now apparently ended. A 
survey made in «Tune, 1924, indicated a decrease, compared with the 
previous year, of 21 per cent in the number of sows that farrowed. 
There was a reduction of 20 per cent in the number of pigs saved 
last spring compared with the number saA^ed in the spring of 1923. 
A reduction of fi per cent in the number of sows bred or to be bred 
to farrow this fall and of 10 to 15 per cent in fall pigs was also in- 
dicated. With such a reduction in supplies, and with prospects of 
a continued broad foreign demand for pork and pork products, the 
swine producer should soon again be able to set his records down 
on the profit side of the ledger. 

Sheepmen in Good Condition 

Sheepmen are in a much more favorable position than cattle or 
hog producers. Prices of wool, sheep, and lambs made a quick re- 
covery from the 1921 slump and have since maintained a level not 
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only much above those of other agricultural commodities but above 
the price level of all commodities. This favorable situation has 
been largely due to the fact that breeding stock in the sheep industry 
was greatly reduced after the war, first by heavy marketing from 
the range country in 1919 on account of drought, then by heavy 
losses in the winter of 1919 and 1921, and afterwards by liquidation 
of breeding stock in the Eastern States on account of tlie depression 
of prices in 1921. 

To-day world stocks of both sheep and wool are below normal. 
Wool prices are advancing in world markets and there is an ex- 
cellent ^m^nd for both fat and feeder sheep and lambs. The ])rice 
situatiofi is encouraging expansion in the production of wool and 
iambs. Lamb prices in August, 1924, were about 58 per cent higher 
than during the low time of 1921 and wool prices were about 104 
per cent higher. Sheepmen are accordingly in good shape. But 
it is important to bear in mind that the sheep industry is subject 
to cycles of large production and low prices, and reduced produc- 
tion with high prices. In periods of high prices, therefore, pro- 
ducers should be cautious about stocking up too heavily with the 
expectation that prices will remain high. 

Wool producers have enjoyed prosperity in 1924. Present prices 
for the bulk of the wool cli[) are almost 100 per cent above the prices 
paid in the second half of 1920 and nearly 200 per cent above the 
prices of 1913. While these percentages of increase are less than 
those of some lower-priced farm commodities, they probably repre- 
sent a larger net gain the produ(*er than that accruing from 
improved prices in most other agricultural activities. 

Fine wool in October was worth $1 per scoured pound more than 
in the corresponding month of 1913 and 75 cents more than in the 
corresponding month of 1920. Nevertheless, the domestic price was 
below the world importing level. This Avas due to a temporary 
decline in the import demand for wool. 

Normally the United States is a heavy importer of wool. When 
it is buying foreign wool in the usual quantity, the domestic price is 
naturally about equal to the foreign price plus the tariff. This con- 
dition did not exist in October, because in 1924 domestic consump- 
tion of wool materially declined. In the persistence of an import- 
price level above the domestic-price level American woolgrowers had 
a promise of still higher prices for their commodity as soon as the 
demand for it should once more compel the resumj)tion of normal 
imports. 

Consumption of wool in the United States in the first seven months 
of 1924 was 25 per cent less than in the corresponding period of 
1923. Imports in the same period showed a decline of 47 ])er cent. 
Yet in spite of decreased mill consumption and slackened import, 
demand prices for wool advanced. With an increasing jiopulation 
in this country to be clothed and with world competition for the 
available supply of wool increasing, the American Avoolgrower has 
a good prospect of exmtinuing prosperity. 

It is worth noting that while the American woolgrower has in the 
last few months not been getting the full benefit of the tariff, he has 
benefited substantially from it in the last few years. Under the 
tariff act of 1922 most of the wool imported into the United States 
pays a duty of 31 cents per pound clean content. In the last two 
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years the price of fine territory staple wool in Boston has at times 
been as much as 32% cents above the price of a comparable grade 
of wool in London. This margin is substantially the amount of the 
tariff plus the cost of transportation. In 1923 tlie average excess of 
tlkj Boston price over the London price was about 23 cents per 
pound. This year the spread, owing to decreased wool consumption 
in the United States, has been greatly diminished. Obviously, how- 
eATT, this is an effect of the abnormally low import demand, which 
should pass away as American wool (consumption imcreases. It 
should be borne in mind, moreover, that were the duty not in exist- 
ence, foreign supplies of wool would be more readily available to 
importers. This would tend to depress the home market. 

Dairy Prices Unsettled 

Conditions in the dairy markets were unsettled during the first nine 
months of 1924. Pricces in the early part of the year followed an 
uncertain course. The low point of the usual spring decline of 

PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION. AND PRICE OF BUTTER. 1920-1924 


PRODUCTION PRICE 



— A filtvid.v increase in the production and consumption of cn'amery butter 
in the Imited States took place from 1020 to 1924, as will he seen from the peaks 
of the seasonal fluctuations shown in the chart. The increase' in production, 
except during 1920 and th(' earlv nart of 1921, when all commodity mark(*ts 
were depressed, was not accompanied l»y a decline in the trend of butter prices. 
t>n the contrary the tendency was upward Indeed, butter prices nn^ved upward 
faster than the price level of all commodities, although at the end of 1924 they 
were still below their pre-war parity 

butter prices was reached in April, a month before flush production 
began. September opened with a quantity of butter in storage of 
156,232,000 pounds, an increase over last year of 53,500,000 pounds. 
This heavy surplus was an occasion for concern, because up to 
October 1 pricjes remained below storing prices so that it was im- 
possible to move storage holdings except at a loss. 

An encouraging deA'^elopment toward the end of the year was the 
firm tone of foreign markets, which eliminated the possibility of 
large imports into the Ignited States. In the early part of 1924 
and during 1923 imported butter was a considerable factor in the 
market situation. Domestic production of butter, however, appears 
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to be running about 8 per cent heavier than a year ago. Thus, the 
heavy storage surplus, notwithstanding the prospect of diminished 
imports, means that consumption must be materially increased if the 
season ahead is to pass without a price decline. What has been 
said regarding butter pictures in a general way the trend of other 
dairy products. Dairymen, moreover, are beginning to feel the 
pressure of higher feecl prices. 

On the whole, however, dairying has been one of the bright spots 
of the agricultural situation since Though prices of dairy 

products slumped in that year they came to a stable basis on a higher 
level than that to which farm commodities generally sank. This 
was partly due to the fa(;t that dairy products, unlike wheat and 
livestock, usually find a broad market at home and are therefore 
comparativ(dy unaflected by conditions in other countries. 

Progress continued in our dairy industry, with the result that 
the number of milk cows in the united States increased from 
594, GOO on January 1, 1921, to 24,67r),0(K) on January 1, 1924. Milk 
])joduction increased from nearly 90, 000, 000,000 pounds in 1920 to 
nearly 110,000,000,000 pounds in 1923. Total output of daily prod- 
ucts in the first eight months of 1924 showed an increase of between 
7 and 8 per cent over the output of the price period of 1923. 

The increased dairy iiroduction has been readily consumed, but at 
lower prices. Indeed, the United States last year, besides consum- 
ing practically all its domestic output of dairy products, imported 
the eipiivalent of 20,000,000 pounds of butter. In the first seven 
months of 1924 imports of butter were larger than in the same period 
of 1923. Dairying conditions were specially favorable in 1923. 
Farm value of dairy production in that year exceeded $2,500, 000,0()0, 
or $115,000,000 more than in 1921. Though in the first eight months 
of 1924 the prices of butter and cheese were somewhat lower than 
in the corres])onding period of 1923, the decline was not sufficient 
materially to hurt the industry. In the main the outlook continues 
favorable, because the domestic market for dairy products is extend- 
ing and improving. 

Dairy farmers, however, should keep an eye on the foreign situa- 
tion. For the hist 10 or 15 years the market for dairy products in 
this country has been to a considerable extent independent of the 
dairy markets of other countries, since our production has very 
nearly equaled our consumption. With the rehabilitation of Euro- 
pean agriculture, now well under way, this position may undergo a 
change. Dairy production has been expanding in Europe as well 
as in the United States. High prices prevailing for dairy prod- 
ucts in this country offer an attractive market for foreign pro- 
ducers which they will naturally seek to exploit. There is consecpiently 
a possibility that foreign competition will be an influence in our 
dairy product markets in the comparatively near future. While this 
possibility does not alter the fact that the immediate outlook for the 
American dairyman is favorable, it indicates that he should not con- 
sider the opportunity for expansion in dairying unlimit-ed. 

Market reports issued by the department on dairy products in the 
last four years have had a stabilizing influence on prices. Informa- 
tion published regarding production, supply and movement, demand 
and prices, not only in the United Statues but in leading foreign 
dairy countries, has facilitated orderly marketing and helped farm- 
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ers to plan their future production wisely. “ Milk for health ” cam- 
paigns carried on by the department have undoubtedly helped to 
increase the consumption of dairy products. The department has 
also assisted in the organization of cooperative associations for the 
distribution of dairy products. Near large cities, where the problem 
is primarily one of marketing milk through distributors and in some 
cases directly through producers' cooperative distributing plants, 
farmers have been aided in working out plans of organization, 
financing, and methods of operation. In butter and cheese produc- 
ing territory the problem is frequently that of efficiently selling the 
output of cooperative creameries and cheese factories through asso- 
ciations or federations of similar organizations. The department 
has been able in many cases to assist in the federating process. 

Foreign Market Situation 

Nearly one-half of the export trade of the ITnited States consists 
of agricultural products. This fact has sometimes led to the hasty 
assumption that the decline in prices of agricultural products in 

TREND OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
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Fig. 4. — This chart shows the trend in the volume of the aprloultural exports of 
the United States for the years ended June .SO in the period from 1866 to 
1924. Tt is based on index numbers expressing the volume of the different 
farm products entering into our export trade. The primary line shows the 
trend of exports of all the principal agricultural products. The lower line 
shows the trend of cotton exports alone, which in many years constituted more 
than half of the total value of our agricultural exports. The upper Hue shows 
trend of exiH>rts of the imiK>rtant agricultural commodities, excluding cotton 


1920-21 was due to the inability of Europe to buy its normal Quota 
of our farm production. As a matter of fact, our agricultural ex- 
j)orts, instead of declining, intu-eased for a time after the war. Our 
V xports of wheat, corn, and rye during the years of low prices not 
only averaged much greater than in the pre-war years but were even 
greater than during the war years. This was likewise true of pork 
and pork products which make up our largest meat exports. It was 
equally true of tobacco. 

These figures dispose of the myth that the farm depression was 
due to loss of export markets. Europe bought our farm products all 
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the more freely because we were sellii^ them at bottom prices. But 
we had more foodstuffs to sell than Europe could absorb at prices 
remunerative to our farmers. This overbalanced supply situation 
is now being corrected. The last two years have seen a decline in 
exports from the high levels of 1918 to 1922. In the year ended June 
30, 1924, the volume of our agricultural exports was only 4 per cent 
above the average for the five pre-war years. Probably we must be 
prepared for a further decrease in our farm exports. European 
agriculture is getting back to its pre-war productiveness and the 
competition of other surplus food-producing nations whose land and 
labor are cheaper than ours is increasing in the European market. 

How unlikely it is that an increase in the foreign demand for our 
farm products will by itself bring about better prices is apparpt 
when we consider the competitive situation among food-exporting 
countries. Canada, which had an average crop of 197,000,000 
bushels of wheat from 1909 to 1913, produced 301,000,000 bushels 
in 1921, 400,000,000 bushels in 1922, 470,000,000 bushels in 1923, and 
over 300,000,000 bushels this year. Argentina, whose average an- 
nual production from 1909 to 1913 was 147,000,000 bushels, has pro- 
duced in the last four years an average of more than 200,000,000 
bushels. The shortage of American cotton has led to systematic 
efforts in other producing countries to increase their output. There 
seems in short to be no basis for the hope that the economic rehabili- 
tation of Europe will increase the marfct for our foodstuffs, because 
the tendency of this rehabilitation to increase the demand for Ameri- 
can grain and meat and fibers is offset by the heightened competi- 
tive situation among the agricultural exporting nations. 

Our two best foreign customers have been the United Kingdom 
and Germany. Probably the United Kingdom will continue to im- 
port from the United States cotton in decreased volume, tobacco in 
constant or perhaps increasing volume, pork products as long as the 
pric-e remains low and in reduced quantities at higher prices, wheat 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
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and flour in small quantities varying with the competition from 
Canada and Argentina, foodstuffs when crops are short in competing 
countries, fresh fruits in rel^itively small quantities, dried fruits in 
fair volume, glucose and perhaps other specialized grain products. 
A study of German conditions leads to the conclusion that we may 
hope for a market in Germany during the next few years for perhaps 
eight hundred to nine hundred thousand bales of cotton. Probably 
the German market will be good for pork products and fats as long 
as pri(‘es remain low. German purchases ox grain from us will prob- 
ably depend on what Russia has to offer. Our tobacco exports to 
Germany should continue. On the whole, liowever, our sales to Ger- 
many will probably be less than during the five pre-war years. In 
15 or 20 years we shall not have the same need for a foreign market. 
By that time our population should have grown large enough to con- 
sume most of what we produce. Meantime we must be careful not to 
build excessive hopes on the possibility of increased foreign sales. 

Li%estock Disease Outbreak 

The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in California in February 
created the most urgent demand for the services of the department 
during the year. This outbreak was the most serious menace to 
American livestock in recent years. Fortunately the department was 
better prepared than ever before to deal with such an emergency. 
Plans had been worked out in advance and printed matter and other 
supplies provided. A picked force headed by trained and experi- 
enced veterinarians was placed at work in the affected teri-itory. 
State and local authorities in California heartily cooperated with 
the Federal forces and supplied valuable assistance. On the few 
previous occasions when this highly ^‘^'nlagious malady gained en- 
trance into the United States it was brought under control and 
finally eradicated by methods of quarantine, disinfection, and slaugh- 
ter. This policy was again followed. Strict quarantines were im- 
posed, all affected and exposed animals were slaughtered and buried, 
and infected premises were disinfected. Indemnity based on ap- 
praised value was paid to owners of animals and property destroyed. 
By the end of June the outbreak had been brought under control. 
Only a few sporadic cases have since occin*rod. 

In the fight against the disease up to June rM) there were slaugh- 
tered 49,781 cattle, 24,978 sheep, 2(),99() swine, and 808 goats. In- 
demnity charges for animals and other property amounted to 
$3,800,000, chargeable half to the Federal Government and half to 
the State of California. Suppression of the disease presented un- 
usual difficulties, because the infection spread to horses and flocks on 
the open range and in the rugged mountain country. In the more 
rocky regions the problem of burying large herds was especially 
perplexing. In some instances cattle were driven into a rocky can- 
yon and there killed and the side of the canyon blasted down with 
dynamite to bury the carcasses. 

"Foot-and-mouth disease has ravaged the herds of Europe and 
other parts of the world for many years, causing tremendous losses. 
Where it has become firmly established its eradication has proved to 
be economically impossible. Scientific studies have so far failed to 
provide effective means of control. Hence the department has de- 
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dined to risk infection of the American livestock industry by per- 
mitting the harboring of the virus for purposes of experimentation 
and treatment. It has adhered rip^orously to the effective policy of 
slau^?hter. The source of the latest outbreak in this country has 
not been discovered. The disease first appeared in ho^rs fed ^^arba^e 
shipped from the Mare Island Navy Yard in San Francisco Harbor. 
It therefore seems probable that the infection was carried by ship- 
ments from the Orient. 

State of Agriculture During Past Four Years 

In the administrative period now drawing to a close American 
agriculture has been fa(‘ed with problems of unexampled seriousness 
and difficulty. It has suffered tlie shock of a major economic crisis, 
from which it sustained more damage than any other branch of 
production. This crisis was followed by an uneven price readjust- 
ment whereby the exchange of goods and services between town and 
country came to stand on a footing highly disadvantageous to the 
farmer. It now seems that the corner has been turned. Although 
the farmers as a class do not yet receive compensation for their 
services on a j)arity with that received by other economic groups, 
they are gettinjr substantially more than when the present adminis- 
tration took office. 

In these circuimstances it seems advisable in this report to depart 
from the usual custom of reviewing only the agricultural history 
of the last 12 months and to glance instead at the entire period since 
the depression began in 1920, sketching briefly how the farmer has 
been affected and outlining the contributions of the department to 
the solution of the farm problem. 

It is worth noting that the depression struck American agricul- 
ture in a transition period. Within a decade it had increased its 
production 15 per (‘cnt, not by increasing the number of farm work- 
ers, but by increased efficiency. Rejuvenation of e(j[ui])ment was in 
full swing. Road horses were being exchanged lor automobiles. 
Some regions were introducing tractor power. A great program 
of pure breeding and disease control was under way in the livestock 
industry. Farmers everywhere were pushing ahead to a better living 
standard. 

All this development was checked by the postwar crisis. The 
increased 2 )roductive efficiency which normally would have meant 
prosperity brought bitter fruit instead. Buying of new materials 
and re 2 )lenishment of ecjuipment stop])ed. Farmers ceased to buy 
tractors and depended on horsepower. Great herds of livestock 
were dispersed. The South was handic*a 2 )ped in its fight against the 
boll weevil. Standards of living were reduced. Farmers drew on 
their cash reserves and on the equity in their land, and debt ac- 
cumulated. In short, the condition by the end of a" decade of ex- 
traordinary progress in agricultural efficiency was the reverse of 
what might have been logi(*aIly expected. 

The depression whi(‘h began in 1920 was not merely a stretch of 
lean years, such as farmers have had to go through before. It was a 
financial catastrophe, the full effect of which can not yet be measured. 
Though all parts of the country have not felt this depression equally, 
no region has escaped. Some regions may yet have to experience its 
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full force. A large proportion of the most efficient and energetic 
producers occupying flhe best lands of the country have been hard hit 
through no fault of their own. 

So extreme and one-si dea was the dr^ in prices that the farmers 
vere unable to believe it could last. This mistake, in which they 
were often confirmed by business men and bankers, aggravated the 
trouble. Farmers held on and in many cases borrowed money to 
pay interest, and taxes and to meet current expenses. As the de- 
pression continued the load of debt increased. Many farmers be- 
came discouraged and turned over their property to creditors. From 
this situation the Nation suffered as well as tbe individual farmer. 
It is true that most farms whose ownership changed as a result of 
the depression continued to produce. Frequently, however, they 
were no longer cultivated by proprietors with a permanent interest in 

PRICE MOVEMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 
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commodltlt/'mjfcluetlnq farm proi/ycfa and food 

Fig. G. — PliooB of farm produotR in the post-war Iwom period did not rise as far 
above the pre-war level as did the prices of other commodities, and they suf- 
fered a greater decline in the depression of 1921. Although the spread lH*tween 
farm product prices ami the prices of other goods has narrowed in the last 
two years, It is still considerable 

maintaining soil fertility, but by renters, since most of the farms that 
were foreclosed passed into the hands of nonfarmers. An especially 
burdensome feature of the depression period was the fact that farm 
costs of production advanced while farm prices were declining. 

Readjustment of prices after the war was inevitable and was 
expected. An equal readjustment, affecting the prices of the things 
the farmers have to buy in the same degree as it affected the prices 
of the things they have to sell, would have enabled agriculture to 
get through the readjustment period very well. But the uneven 
price readjustment that actually occurred left the farmers helpless. 
They were injured as much by this characteristic of the depression 
as by the speed and extent of the drop of prices. Three years of big 
crops did little to pull them out of their troubles. In fact, efficiency 
in farm production seemed to make matters worse. In 1922 the 
spread between the prices of farm products and the prices of factory 
goods widened. While industry was booming, agriculture sank to 
lower and lower levels of depression. 
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Now that the situation is on the mend, it will be worth while to 
record some of the effects of the depression because these effects can 
not l>e wiped out overnight. Total farm mortgage indebtedness in 
the United States has greatly increased since 1920. Some of the 
increase in mortgage debt probably represents new investment in 
land and in improvements. Most of it, however, has unquestionably 
been assumed to refund short-time loans to pay interest, taxes, and 
current expenses. 

Tax delinquency has increased. This is especially significant 
because farmers ao not willingly delay their tax payments but 
when possible borrow money to meet them. In some western areas 
local taxes have been delincpient for several years. An increase in 
taxes coincided with a decline in the means of payment. Total 
farm taxes absorbed in 1923 almost 7 per cent of the ctoss value of 
farm products compared with 4.9 per cent in 1913. Keports from 
16,182 farmers in 1923 showed that their taxes averaged 17.6 per 
cent of their net farm returns. In most of the important farming 
regions of the country taxes on farm lands have gone up two to 
six times as rapidly as the value of the land. Taxes in the last 
few years have consumed from 10 to 50 per cent of the net farm 
income in large sections of the country. Tax burdens have been 
particularly heavy in the North and the West. 

The increase in taxes has been partly due to increases in the cost 
of conducting public business. Other causes have been a natural 
tendency for Government activities to expand with the growth of 
population, and a drift toward extravagance growing out of opti- 
mism engendered by high commodity prices prior to 1920. 

While a remedy is needed for this trouble, it is not clear that the 
best one is reduced public expenditures. In many cases taxes must 
be maintained at high levels to meet obligations already incurred. 
Nor should we profit in the long run by restricting the legitimate 
functions of Government. 

Farmers often find their taxes too heavy because of the way in 
which they are raised. Taxes collected from farmers are usually 
based on a general property levy. They are levied upon the selling 
value of the property but are normally paid out of income. Too 
often the amount of the tax has little or no relation to the amount of 
the farmer’s incjome. Selling values of land which serve as the basis 
for taxation do not rest only on current earnings but also on antici- 
pations of future earnings. This often means that taxes have to be 
paid on fictitious values. Perhaps the general property tax system 
should be modified. 

Another defect in our tax system which tends to increase the 
burden on agriculture is the fact that a large amount of personal 
property in urban centers escapes the tax assessor. Some tax 
evasions are unlawful and others have the sanction of law. Among 
the latter are those made possible by the enormous volume of tax- 
exempt securities that has been issued. Farmers’ wealth is mainly in 
the form of land and other forms of personal property which can 
readily be assessed. Farmers are consequently forced to pay a larger 
part of the total tax bill than their share of the national wealth war- 
rants. To ease the tax burden on agriculture new sources of revenue 
should be tapped. This means of relief, cx)upled with a wider diffusion 
of public burdens, should be sought at the earliest possible moment. 
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It is not necessary to cite all the evidence of damage done to agri- 
culture by the economic depression. One measure of the trouble is 
the fact that in the last four years 16 x)er cent of all bankruptcy 
cases reported to the Department of Justice have been farm bank- 
ruptcies, whereas in the pre-war years only 5 per cent of all bank- 
ruptcy cases involved farmers. 

The department estimates that the average value of plow lands 
in the United States as a whole declined 27 per cent between March, 
1920, and March, 1924. This decline in land values is important 
in view of the ratio of debt to the approximate value of farm lands. 
This ratio for owner-operated farms, which in 1920 was 29 per cent, 
had increased by 1924 to probably more than 40 per cent. 

It may be well to point out that the farmers were not the cause 
but the victims of the land sjieculation which carried land values 
in some regions up to impossible heights in 1919 and 1920. The 
land boom was nourished mainly by business men and bankers in 
the country towns. Whtm commodity prices dropped in 1920 many 
thousands of producers on farms were unable to meet their payments. 
Sellers usually extended the time for payment. They wanted the 
money, not the farms. But the shrewder buyers took the loss of 
payments already made and turned back the farms. Others who 
hung on for two or three years merely increased their losses. Many 
farmers who sold one farm and bought another exj^ecting to pay 
for the second with the money received for the first were wij.)ed out 
financially. Many renters were heavy losers as a result of the land 
boom. They lost their lifetime savings M-hich they had put into 
first payments on farms. 

Many farmers whose debts are very heavy are determinec] to save 
their homes and meet their obligations it given an opportunity. 
These men deserve encouragement, ^..onsi derations of good business, 
as well as fairness, should prompt creditors to make every reason- 
able concession which will permit them to hold their farms. If an 
extension of time for payment, a reduction in interest charges, or 
even a cancellation of part of his debt will enable the farmer to 
liquidate a major part of his obligation, which he would otherwise 
have to default, both farmer and creditor should profit. On the 
other hand, the practice of encouraging farmers to keep on in the 
face of imf)Ossilde odds, so that they continue making payments for 
a time only to be forced out when mortgages can be profitably fore- 
closed, must be disapproved. 

The overproduction which brought about the collapse in farm 
prices resulted largely from the stimulus of advancing prices and 
from the response made by the farmer to patriotic appeals for in- 
creased production during the war. The stimulus to increase pro- 
duction did not cease Avhen the armistice was signed. Some Gov- 
ernment officials, economists, and commercial pa^^ers taught the 
doctrine of permanently high prices. Farmers were given everj^ 
encouragement to maintain production at a high level. They were 
assured that a starving world overseas would take all they could 
produce at profitable prices. When this stimidus to production had 
resulted in a large ac'.cumulation of foodstuffs, the overbalanced 
supply position, aided by a camj)aign of price deflation, brought on 
a collapse of values. 
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In the slow and painful process of recovery from this situation 
perhaps the greatest single helpful influence has been the way farm- 
ers themselves have readjusted their production to correct the unbal- 
anced position left by the expansion of the war period. There has 
been a decline in crop acreage marked by a tendency to return to the 
pre-war crop ratios. The acreage of wheat is gradually returning to 
the pre-war level. Since 1920 spring wheat acreage has been reduced 
about 20 per cent. Winter wdieat acreage has been reduced about 
8 per cent. In some parts of the Northw^est flax has been substituted 
for wheat, and larger acreages of feed crops have been harvested 
generally. The area given over to wheat in the Corn Belt during 
the w^ar period has been put back into corn. 

Although overexpansion in certain branches of farming did not 
end until after the crops of 1920 had been planted, the readjust- 
ment process is now nearing completion. In the South the ravages 
of the boll weevil have encouraged a material inciease in the cotton 
area, partly at the expense of corn acreage in that region. The de- 
cline of corn acreage in the South has tended partly to offset increased 
corn acreage elsewdiere. Changes in livestock enterprises have kept 
))acfe with crop changes. Favorable returns from dairy and poultry 
products have brought about a great swing toward these enterprises, 
particularly marked in the case of dairying in the North Central and 
Western States. Swine and beef-cattle production has been in- 
creased to keep pace wdth the greater production of feed crops. 
These changes, although they have much improved the situation, 
have not yet brought about a normally stable agriculture. But, in 
the main, the farmers have done a courageous, thorough, and efficient 
job in rectifying a bad situation. Readjustment with respect to the 
proportion of different things produced, however, was by no means 
the w^hole solution of the problem, because the general j)rice level of 
farm products was down in relation to other things and this (a)uld not 
be remedied by changing from the production of one thing to another. 

Department Work Reorganized 

Naturally the Avork of the Department of Agriculture has been 
profoundly influenced by this situation. The department has made 
important changes in its organization. It has developed new serv- 
ices and new lines of research in an effort to hasten the return of 
agricultural prosperity. 

With a steady and rather rapid increase in the scope and import- 
ance of the work of the department to a point where it consisted 
of approximately 20,0()(» persons, it earlj appeared that a general 
reorganization should be brought about lor the proper (a)ordi nation 
of its main divisions and to promote efficiency and economy. Broadly 
speaking, the general organization as put into effe^d provided 
for the proper coordination and supervision of the three main 
classes of work, namely, research, extension, and regulatory work. 
Each division has been placed in charge of a directing head, re- 
sponsible to the Secretary, who acts as a clearing house for depart- 
ment policies and projects. 

The director of scientific work coordinates and supervises all 
department activities relating to the finding of new scientific facts. 
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The director of extension work has charge of branches active in 
sending out these new facts and other information to the public. 
This work is done largely through extension agents in cooperation 
with agricultural colleges and through separate offices handling 
motion pictures and exhibits. The director of regulatory work has 
charge of the administration of over 30 laws which have been 
placed in the department by Congress for administration. His 
work is very closely associated with scientific work, as research 
along scientific lines is necessary in the administration of many 
laws. 

All forces of the department which are engaged in agricultural 
economic work were merged into the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and greatly strengthened in order to better serve agri- 
culture during the period of depression and readjustment. A full 
discussion of this phase of the reorganization scheme will be found 
later in this report. 

The new plan of organization as put into effect greatly increased 
efficiency and economy in general administration and made possible 
the needed regrouping of certain phases of work. It made unneces- 
sary the States Relations Service as such, and the Office of Coop- 
erative Extension Work was placed under the director of extension 
work. It did away with the office of director of information and 
the Division of Publications, as such, and editorial and distribution 
work was attached to the Secretary’s office. The Office of Experi- 
ment Stations was attached to the office of the director of scientific 
work. Work in motion pictures and exhibits was placed in charge 
of the director of extension work. 

Scientific work in home economics was greatly strengthened by 
creation of the new Bureau of Home Economics. The establishment 
of this new bureau with a tecnnically trained and experienced 
woman as chief will enable the department to extend its work in 
that field and render better service to the workers in the farm home 
and rural community. 

Economic Work Merged 

Agricultural problems in the readjustment period naturally cen- 
tered more on prices and markets than on production. Accx)rdingly, 
the department greatly expanded its economic work. A depart- 
mental reorganization effected in 1921 greatly increased the de- 
partment’s ability to provide information to the farmers as a guide 
m production and marketing. Under this reorganization plan three 
separate bureaus that formerly handled economic subjects inde- 
pendently were consolidated. These were the Bureau of Markets, 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, and the Office of Farm Management 
and Farm Economics. Congress appropriated money for the crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and this organization 
came into existence in 1922 charged with the exercise of all the 
powers and the performance of all the duties formerly imposed by 
law on the three separate bureaus. As a result new studies were 
begun and new helpriil services inaugurated. Investigations already 
under way were broadened and the efficiency of the department as 
a whole was increased through better coordination or work and 
closer cooperation of the pensonnel. Si)ecial attention was given 
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to economic research likely to aiford a basis for practical recom- 
mendations in regard to land tenure, types of farming, and methods 
of distribution. 

Some of the more outstanding consequences of this development, 
which will be discussed in greater detail later in this report, were 
improvements in farm products standardization and inspection, 
inauguration of a shipping point inspection service on fruits and 
vegetables, establishment of a radio news service, the upbuilding of 
a grain news service, and increased activities under the United States 
warehouse act. The crop reporting work of the department was re- 
vised and put on a more scientific basis. Machinery for issuing 
semiannual intention-to-plant reports based on information obtained 
from thousands of farmers in all parts of the country were set up 
and arrangements were made for the periodical publication of ‘"out- 
look reports,” the first of which was issued last spring. 

Valuable assistance was given by the department to the Joint 
Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry which in 11)21 
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made an exhaustive investigation into the state of agriculture and 
published a rejiort in four volumes, and later to the National Agri- 
cultural Conference called by President Harding and held in Wash- 
ington in elanuary, 1922. Economists and statisticians in the depart- 
ment were called on for information and counsel by both these 
investigating bodies. Many of the recommendations of the agricul- 
tural conference have since been put in effect. 

An outstanding recommendation was for better farm credit facili- 
ties. This recommendation has now been realized to a considerable 
extent through the agricultural credits act of 1923. Other recom- 
mendations of the conference that have since been carried out were 
the strengthening of the Federal warehouse act and the Federal 
farm loan act, the appointment of an agricultural representative on 
the Federal Keserve Board, the legalization of agricultural coopera- 
tion, provision for a five-year agricultural census, increased appro- 
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priations for the crop and market reporting services, and increased 
support for the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

Fair consideration of agriculture in the preparation of a perma- 
nent tariff bill was urged by the conference. The department assisted 
in working out the tariff act by supplying a large amount of data 
and furnishing experts to congressional committees working on 
tariff matters. The forecasting and outlook reports now made by 
the department were re(*ommended at the agricultural conference. 

Farmers were urged by the conference to reduce tlieir costs of 
production and marketing as much as possible. Special depart- 
mental studies have since been started to indicate how this may bo 
done. In the last few years the department has collected and pub- 
lished more corai)rehensive cost figures than have heretofore been 
available. 

Another recommendation of the conference that has borne fruit 
in department activities was that better information should be 
made available as to foreign market conditions. In the last few 
years the foreign fact-finding service of the department has under- 
gone the greatest exjiansion In its history. What is substantially a 
world-wide news service on agriculture has been developed. In- 
vestigators have studied conditions in all countries in Europe and 
in South America. They have made comprehensive inquiries into 
the trend of demand in foreign markets. Distri tuition of this in- 
formation by telegraph and radio has greatly enhanced its value. 

As a result of the investigations of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry and the National Agricultural Omference, agri- 
culture came to be the most frecpientiy considered subject in Con- 
gress. Reports and speeches made on the question fill hundreds 
of volumes. Never before had agriculture received so much atten- 
tion. Out of the discussion there came a number of laws relating 
to agriculture. These laws, however, were in general a treatment 
of symptoms rather than an actual remedy for the disease from 
which agriculture was suffering. They did not recognize and attack 
the root cause of the trouble, namely, the fact that a surplus of 
agricultural products had been created by artificial stimulation of 
production, by high prices, and by unusually favorable crop seasons, 
and that this surplus could not be sold at remunerative prices, 
while other economic enterprises had so fortified themselves during 
the war years that they could resist price and w^age reductions. 

In other words, it w as not seen that the need w^as for exceptional 
means of dealing with an exceptional situation. Nevertheless, sub- 
stantial benefit has accrued to agriculture from legislative relief 
measures enacted by Congress. This is notably true of the tariff, 
which has been of manifest benefit to spring-wdieat growers, wool 
producers, sugar producers, and to the dairying and livestock indus- 
tries. Emergency credit measures passed in 1922 helped to relieve 
the stringent credit situation among the farmers. Approjiriations 
for direct loans to farmers in areas where crops had failed gave 
needed relief. Congress extended certain debts owed by farmers to 
the Government and appropriated $10,000,000 to buy food for Russia. 
This last action probably had some effect in raising the price of 
grains. Credit advanced by Government agencies in 1921 and 1922 
eased an acute credit situation in the West, and for a time prevented 
many banks from closing theii* doors. 
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Extensions of credit were not, however, in all cases a kindness to 
farmers and stockmen. Sometimes i3rodn(‘ers were encouraged to 
hold on for a year or two only to find tliey were engaged in a hope- 
less and losing struggle in wduch they were finally overcome. In the 
main, however, the emergency credit provided by the Government 
did good. It helped to hold down high interest rates and inspired 
confidence among bankers who were hard pressed and under severe 
strain. 

In 1923 an agricultural credits act of a permanent character was 
passed, from which agriculture has already received important ad- 
vantages and from which* it may expect to benefit more and more 
as the full intent of the act is realized. This measure wa^s designed 
to furnish intermediate credit. Intermediate credit is credit run- 
ning for longer terms than ordinary bank loans but for shorter 
terms than mortgage loans. Lack of such credit had been a serious 
handicap on agriculture. There are many farm operations whi(*h 
need credit running from six months to three years. Sucli credit 
had formerly been supplied on the basis of short-term loans usually 
renewed but subject to withdrawal in any credit emergency. Under 
the agricultural <‘redits act 12 intermediate-credit banks Lave l)een 
set up to provide financial accommodation for agri(ailture for terms 
corresponding to the farm turnover. 

Ijoans by these banks up to October, 1921, totaled more than 
$50,000,000. Of this total rediscounts amounted to $20,000,000 and 
direct loans to $ 35 , 000 , 000 . In the main the law seems to be work- 
ing well. It may have to l)e amended from time to time. I>oubt- 
less it will Avork better as farmers learn hoAv to tak(» achantage of 
its provisions. A good feature of the measure is the protection it 
gives farmers against exorbitant int(‘i*est rates by iiK'ans of a pro- 
vision recpiiring that the rate charged the fariiKu* shall not be more 
than per cent greater than the rate at which the farmer'’s note 
is dis(*ounted. 

Tender the Capper- Volstead Act, enacted by (Vmgress on the 
recommendation of the agricultural confer(*nce, legal obstacles to 
the free organization and pn)per functioning of farmers’ coopera- 
tiA^e associations were removed. There is no doubt that this act 
has assisted the development of agricultural coo])eration in the last 
few years. The ])ackei‘s and stockyards act extended (lovernment 
su])ervision over interstate meat ])ackers, public stockyards, livesto(‘k 
commission merchants, and other market agencies. It put an end 
to many improper ]>ractices in the marketing of livestock. 

An o])porlunity was given the (Jovernment for the fiist time under 
the future trading act to siijAervise and study the operations of grain 
exchanges. Already this laAv has had a wholesome efl'ect. In time 
systematic studies noAv being made should enable us to form a reli- 
able ojiinion as to the value and function of grain exchanges. Here- 
tofore these institutions have been regai'ded in some quarters as 
Avholly good and in other quarters as Avholly bad. These conflicting 
opinions Avere not based on adequate knoAvleclge. No one had the 
ne(*essary information to form a trustworthy opinion as to the mer- 
its and demerits of grain ex(*hanges. It is noAV possible to learn 
what takes place on grain exchanges, to determine the Aolume of 
business done and the relation of that business to the physical vol- 
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lime of crops marketed, and to form an idea of the effect of grain- 
exchange trading on prices. This study will be completed as soon 
as possible. 

An important phase of the department’s economic work in the 
last few years has been its study of land resources and land-tenure 
policies. This study has shown the need for a classification of unde- 
veloped and underdeveloped lands. Without such a classification it 
will be difficult to bring about the use of these lands for the purposes 
to wliich they are best adapted. It will also be hard to prevent 
losses to vsettlers and to the public through attempts to use them for 
purposes to which they are not adapted. ' 

]\Iuch qf onr agricultural distress has come from misfit land pol- 
icies and systems of farming. T4iis is particularly true of our great 
semiarid region, where attempts to cultivate small farms on land 
adapted by climatic^ conditions to grazing have helped to destrpy the 
range-stock indiistrv and brought little but disaster to the settlers. 
In this region agriculture should be based primarily on grazing. 
Our land laws should be rcAused to promote that end. 

Much of our agri(*ultural expansion in the future must take 
place on lands requiring reclamation either by drainage or irriga- 
tion. Department studies have shown that land reclamation proj- 
ects heretofore undertaken have made much land available for 
cultivation before there was any need for it Until there is a 
greater need for cultivated crops much of the land that it is pro- 
posed to reclaim should be left to produce pasture, timber, and 
game. Additional land reclamation at the present time will merely 
aggravate the adverse conditions under which our farmers are work- 
ing. So far as reclamation is subsidized, it is subsidized in part at 
the farmer’s own expense. 

Useful studies of the relation oetween land income and land 
values have been made by the department. These studies have 
tended to make possible a more correct ai)praisal of land values. 
They help to furnish a basis for judgments as to land values for 
the purposes of purchase or sale and as a basis for loans or for 
taxation. Other studies by the department have dealt with the 
problem of tenancy. A considerable amount of tenancy is inevi- 
table. It is therefore important that lease contracts should be fair 
to both owners and tenants. The de])artment has made a study 
of prevailing types of tenant agreements and their operation with 
a view to promoting the use of the better types. Studies of the 
character of the farm labor supply, the conditions of labor agree- 
ments, and the progress of farm laborers have been made in typi- 
cal districts for the double purpose of improving the farm labor 
supply and of helping farm laborers in their advancement toward 
farm ownership. 


Statistical Work Strengthened 

Readjustments in our agricultural program made necessary by 
postwar conditions have strongly emphasized the need for addi- 
tional statistical and economic inform^-tion. There has been a great 
increase in the demand for such information. To meet this demand 
the department has expanded its statistical and market news services. 
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Great improvement and advancement have been made in crop and 
livestock estimating and forecasting. Better statistical metliods 
have been adopted and the numl)er and scoj)e of reports have been 
practically doubled. Sj>ecia] attention has been given to the gather- 
ing of information likely to aid producers in making plans for the 
future. 

In an effort to bring about a more balanced program of planting, 
a system of reports on farmers’ intentions to plant has been devel- 
oped. “Intention to plant” information, collected in advance of 
planting and ividely published, helps farmers to know whether there 
IS a tendency to bverplant or underplant various crops, and enables 
them to make a better adjustment of their own crops to probable 
market needs. 

These “intention to plant” reports were begun in the spring of 
1923. A report was issued on April 20 of that year covering spring- 
sown crops. Another was issued on August 15 covering wheat and 
rye. The third was given out in March of 1924, covering spring 
grains, and still another in August of this year covering the acreage 
intended to he sown to winter wheat and rye. 

• From certain sources there has been (‘-riticism of these rejiorts. 
In the case of cotton tliis criticism was strong enough to bring about 
legislative prohibition against them. Nevertheless, the “ intention to 
plant” reports are appreciated and used by farmers and extension 
Avorkers everywhere. 

In response to a general demand from all interests connected with 
the production and marketing of livestock j)roducts, the dejiartineiit 
about three years ago began to collect and jiublish more complete 
and timely information as to trends of production and market sup- 
j)lies. Previously the only estimates of livestock production made 
l)y the department were the January 1 estimate of animals on farms, 
the April i estimate of brood sows, and the September 1 estimate of 
stock hogs. No attempt was made to estimate tiie number of animals 
on feed or the seasonal movement of market supplies in im])ortant 
producing regions. Little information was available as to the States 
or regions of origin of livestock supplies. Few States had any de- 
pendable information as to seasonal or annual markets for the live- 
stock produced. Information was lacking as to the volume of ship- 
ments from important feeding or breeding districts. 

These wants have now been fairly well met. Extensive and A^al- 
uable records have been compiled for the principal livestock States 
covering livestock movements by months and years since January, 
1920. From this information, supplemented by more detailed sta- 
tistics which will be obtained from the census soon to be taken, it will 
be possible to make a bookkeeping record of livestock production and 
marketing. A fairly complete ])rogram of reports dealing with 
various aspects of livestock production, seasonal market supplies, 
and probable market movements has been inaugurated. 

Among the most important of these reports are those giving the 
results of the semiannual pig surveys made on the basis of material 
collected in cooperation with the Post Office Department through 
rural mail carriers. Five such reports have now been issued. In- 
forniation obtained from these surveys as to the trend of hog pro- 
duction and market supplies has been remarkably accurate as meas- 
ured by subsequent records of marketing and slaughter. Since the 
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pig surveys cover not only current production but future breeding 
intentions, they furnish producers with a guide in determining pro- 
duction plans. The records' collected by rural carriers have been 
enlarged to include information on both dairy cattle and poultry. 
It IS expected this information will make it possible to forecast the 
number of cows on farms one or two years in advance. 

Similar information about cattle and sheep in the 17 western 
breeding States is furnished in reports covering the calf and lamb 
crops, and the estimated numbers to be marketed over seasonal 
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Fiu, S — In lOJii 1ho (It'purtmotit started a syst(‘m of plK Kurveys In cooperation with 
the I’ost Otfice l)epartne‘nt throu^^h lunil mail earners. AnioniJC other dala tliesc 
surveys show the pi^ fnrrowinKs eaeh siirinu and fall compared with the tarrow- 
in;?s of the previous year. In tlie above ^raph are ftlven the siiriiu; and fall far- 
rowiiiKH of the Corn Belt as reported in the surveys. 'iTie Hlnu;;hter figures are 
all inspected slanithter for the entire T'nited Stales. However, between l)r» and 
90 per cent of the country’s iiiHp<*cted ho^ slaiijtliter r(‘i)reKeiits hojts raised in the 
Corn Belt. It will be seen that the surveys yieUk'd approximately accurate foie- 
casts ot shim^hter. IMi^s farrowed in the spring are practically all HlauKhtered 
from November to May, and fall pi;;.s from .luiie to Novemhm* 

pci’iods. In gathering these data the voluntary reports from pro- 
ducers are supplemented with direct inquiries in the field by trained 
specialists. 

Feeding cattle and feeding sheep for market are supplementary 
farming activities which involve peculiar risks. Accordingly special 
effort has been given to getting information as to cattle and sheep on 
feed. Regular estimates are made of the numbers on feed at differ- 
ent dates in the Corn Belt and in other important feeding areas. 
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Special reports are issued dealing with the movement of feeder cattle 
and sheep into important feeder States and with prevailing condi- 
tions affecting feexling activities. In the case of sheep these feeding 
estimates are followed by weekly reports on car loadings and by 
monthly estimates of the number still on feed. Crop and livestock 
reports issued by the department are available not only as a means 
of effecting a more orderly distribution of supplies, but are the basis 
of extended studies. Producers’ organizations, stockyards com- 
panies, railroads, bankers, industrial information services, market 
reporters, agricultural research workers, and others are making more 
and more use of the department’s information. The basic facts 
necessary to a belter ])rogram of livestock production and to effective 
organized marketing arc being accumulated. As this information 
becomes more complete and ex])erience is gained in its interpretation, 
it ought to be possible to eliminate many of the ups and downs that 
heretofore have been the bane of the livestock industry. 

In croj) reporting, likewise, the department lias made greater 
progress in the last four years than in any previous period. Accu- 
rate determination of acreage and oi numbers of livestock on farms 
is -essential to any satisfactory system of crop and livestock report- 
ing. Up to four years ago little had been done toward gathering 
facts from farmers and others on which to base estimates of changes. 
Since then almost a revolution in statistical methods has taken place 
in the department’s work. The department's statisticians noAv base 
their estimates not only on information furnished by thousands of 
individual farmers as to their own operations but also, in the case 
of a(‘reage, on field couids and measurements. A crop meter has been 
invented which is attached to an automobile and records the number 
t)f lineal fe(‘t in each kind of crop over selected routes. The same 
routes are measured from year to year, and com]iarisons are made. 

In Scjitember of this year nearly 800,000 schedules covering acre- 
age information Avere sent out through rural-mail carriers to in- 
dividual farmers. Results of this inquiry Avill be checked Avith the 
complete enumeration to be made in December and January, when 
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the quinquennial census of agriculture is taken. It is proposed to 
make similar acreage surveys through the rural carriers each year. 
Closer annual figures on « acreage ought to be obtainable by this 
method, 

Kesearch work is goinff on to develop better methods of forecast- 
ing yields. A revision of the estimates of acreage and production of 
crops and the annual reports of the numbers of livestock: on farms is 
under way. After a careful analysis of all available information 
back to 18G3, when the crop and livestock estimating work was 
started, the annual estimates will be revised. These revised statis- 
tics Avill be extremely useful. 

Practically no crop reports are now issued by any State that do 
not form part of a unified State-Federal crop reporting system. Last 
year witnessed the signing up of cooperative crop reporting agree- 
nients with the Kansas Board of Agriculture and the Pennsylvania 
Dei)artment of Agriculture. Kansas and Pennsylvania were the 
only remaining States liaving a crop rej)oi-tiiig system which had 
not entered into cooperation witli this department. The joining of 
State crop reporting systems with that of tlie Federal Government 
has eliminated duplication of work and confusion due to conflicting 
reports. It has also made it jiossilfle to gather much more detailed 
information than formerly. 

Warelioiisc System Expanded 

One of the most important services of the department in the last 
four years has been its development and expansion of the Federal 
wareliouse system. When the cotton exchanges closed in the summer 
of 1911, this country had fast maturing the largest cotton crop in its 
history. The New York Cotton LAchange closed on July 31, 1914. 
On that day the December option was quoted at 10.75. Prices de- 
clined rapidly thereafter until in October cotton was unofficially 
(jiioted at 7 cents. The decline of spot cotton had been still greater. 
These conditions suggested the need for a S3^stem of warehousing and 
a warehouse receipt which could be made the basis of sound financing 
of the cotton crop. 

Accordingly^, within two weeks after the closing of the New 
York Exchange, a bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
license cotton warehouses was introduced in C'ongress. Similar bills 
were introduced shortly after. Finally, on August 11, 191G, the 
United States warehouse act, ai>plying to cotton, grain, wool, and 
tobacco became law. By this time the crisis in cotton marketing had 
practically disappeared. 

Hence, little was accomjdished under the warehouse law during 
the first four and a half years after its passage, but the need for 
it again became urgent with the agricultural depression of 1920-21. 
Jn that period of falling prices the department felt that the United 
States warehouse act ought to relieve the situation by giving farmers 
a warehouse receipt which bankers would recognize as the best form 
of warehouse collateral on the market. An investigation was made 
by the def)artment to see why more warehouses were not Feder- 
ally licensed. It was soon discovered that important bankers were 
not acquainted with the warehouse law. Efforts were at once made 
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Fi«. 10.^ (?rijin Plovator at Fort Worth, IVx., wHh a capacity of approximately 
2,000,000 husIiHa l{cgiKtor<*d under the TTnit<‘d States warehouse act 

to correct this situation, witli the result that warehousemen in in- 
creasing numbers sought tlie advantage of Federal licensing. 

The following table, contrasting licensed stora^i^e capacity avail- 
able on April 1, 1921, with the amount available on October 1, 1924, 
shows the progress made: 


Date 

('otton 

Oram 

Wool 

Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Apr. J, 1921 

Oct. 1,]921__ 

Bales 

429, 975 
2, Mg, 996 

i 

Bushels 

2, U)H, 400 
36, 432, 795 

Pounds 

24, 375 000 
23, 220, 250 

Pounds 
Nouc. 
551, 696, 000 

Tons 

N one. 
4,285 


Cotton was the commodity in connection with which the need of 
improv^ed warehouse collateral was lirst keenly recognized, and it 
was the commodity which offered the first demonstration of the value 
of the new system. During March, 1921, jniddlirig cotton on the 
New Orleans Exchange averaged 11.08 cents. At many interior 
points middling cotton was offered during the first six months of 
1921 at 10 cents and less. Even at such prices it went without a 
buyer. 

About this time cotton growers’ cooperative marketing associations 
were coming into existence. In July, 1921, the Mississipj^i Staple 
Cotton Growers’ Association asked the War Finance Corporation for 
a loan of $7,000,000. As security it offered warehouse receipts issued 
under the United States warehouse act. After studying the provi- 
sions of the warehouse act and the department’s regulations and 
methods of administration the corporation announced it would grant 
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Fu;. 11. — Loading cotton at Fcnlernlly llcensotl public warehouses at New Orleans 

the Shortly afterwards it luade other similar loans. Tliis 

action not only helped to staliilize the cotton market but promoted 
an 11 ]) ward trend in cotton prices. 

]\Iiddlin^ cotton during Se])tember avei'a^ed Ih.Jh’) cents. Ever 
since tliat time cotton has been considerably above the low prices of 
the de])ression period. While, of course, the warehouse act and the 
linancing done under it have not been the sole cause of this advance, 
they have favorably influenced the cotton marki^t. 

In the last two years 11 of tlie 13 cotton fi^rowers’ coo[)erative asso- 
ciations operating on a State-wide basis have stored all their cotton 
in Federally licensed warehouses. Many leading cotton dealers and 
tlioiisands of individual farmers who do not belong to groAvers’ 
cooperatiN^e associations are also lining the liciuised warehouses. On 
other ])roducts also the act has had a marked intlueiice. Millions of 
pounds of Avool are shipped annually by farmers to large Federally 
licensed Avool Avai-ehouses in San Francisco, Portland, Oi-eg., and 
Chicago. The tobacco produced by thousands of farmers in the 



Fi(} 1- — -Public cotton wurchouset,, opemtlng under Federal license, at New Orleans, 
La. These warehouses have a capacity of approximately 300,000 bales. They 
arc among the largest in the world 
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growers’ cooperative associations of tlie Carolinas, Kentucky, and 
Wisconsin is stored in Federally licensed warehouses. 

Warehouse receipts issued under the act are coming more and more 
to be recognized by bankers as the best form of security for loans 
on agricultural products. This is evidenced bv the action of the St. 
Louis Federal Resei-ve Bank, which on July 16 last adopted a 
resolution declaring that the ""bank and its branches will not accept 
as collateral warehouse receipts for agricidtural products as covered 
under the United States warehouse act unless such receipts are 
issued ])y a warehouse duly licensed under that act.’’ 

The act has enabled fai-mers individually, as well as through coop- 
erative associations, to get loans on their products in larger amounts 
and at lower rates of interest. Sections Avhere the banks had no 
money to loan have been relieved by farmers presenting Federal 
warehouse re(*ei])ts to local baidcs, who in turn could ])ass along the 
])aj:)er either to their correspomlent banks in some large city oi* to 
Federal j*esei‘ve banks. All the leading banks in New Yoi*k iTc(>gnize 
the value of Federal Avarehouse receipts. Many of them have loaned 
millions of dollars to ])roducers on such receijits. The intermediate 
cre(lit banks established under the agricultural credits act of 
have all indicated that they ]>refer Fedei’al Avareliouse receipts. 
While it is not possiiile to give the e.xact amount that has been loaned 
on Federal Avarehouse reeei])ts, the total certainly exceeds $r>0(),0()(),- 
000 since Recently lai'gc amounts have been loaned on this 

collateral at interest rates as Ioav as 4% pei* cent. 

Originally the hnv a})])lied only to c<uton, grain, avooI, and to- 
bacco. It AAas amended, at the re<juest of the department, last Feb- 
ruary so as to give the Secretary of Agriculture authority to place 
under the laAv such products as he might consider properly stoi’able. 
Sin(‘e then p(*anuts, ])otatoes, broomcorn, and dry edible beans have 
been made eligible for stoi'ing under the Avai’ehouse law. In the near 
future the ])roAusions of the law Avill be extended to dried fruits and 
nuts. A^bth the ])rincipal hnancial institutions of the country roc- 
ogiiizing the superiority of Federal ANarehousc receij)ts as collateral 
for loans, farmers, shij>])ers, and dealers should no longer have any 
difliculty in obtaining the credit ne<*essary for orderly marketing. 

Market News Service 

(iroAA’ers of fruits and vegetables felt tlie agricultural depression 
less severely than giain and livestock farmers. Se\ei-(‘ sj)ring frei'zes 
greatly reduced the fruit crop of U/iil throughout most of the area 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the (iulf Stales. The 
pi-oduction of vegetaldes that year Avas not excessive so that rela- 
tively higher prices were realized f(»r the perishal)les tlnin for other 
crops. The potato ci'op is generally conceded to have given the 
faianers of the Central YortliAvest practically the onjy protits of the 
season. 

These conditions tended to stimulal3 tiuck-crop production in the 
folloAving year, Avhile at the same time the fruit crop Avas generally 
good throughout the (‘ountry. Beginning Avith that season the 
A-olume of ])roduction has been such that market i)rices have gener- 
ally remained close to, and often beloAv, the cost of production. I'liis 
condition has been aggraA^ated as to fruits by the coming into bear- 
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ing of large orchards started during the era of high prices. Many 
of these were speculative plantings based upon the earlier success 
of relatively small orchards or groves. 

The steady pressure of supplies upon the consuming capacity of 
the country has emphasized anew problems which had been felt 
before the war. Accordingly Congress, in the midst of a retrench- 
ment program, nearly doubled the appropriation for the collection 
and distribution of market news, enabling the department to rees- 
tablish its leased wire system to the Pacific coast and Florida, and 
to increase somewhat its number of permanent stations and its field 
force, which serves in turn the areas of heaviest production. Every 
agency has been utilized for the general distribution of this informa- 
tion, including not only the metropolitan and local press but to q^n 
increasing degree the radio, telegraph, and telephone. In addition 
some 05,000 to 70,000 indiyiduals most vitally concerned in the ship- 
ment and handling of perishables receive daily direct communica- 
tions from our numerous branch offices and field stations. Never 
before has statistical and market information on our perishable crops 
been so easily and constantly available to so large a proportion of 
those interested. As a result prices generally have risen and fallen 
in large and small markets alike throughout the greater portion of 
the country. 

New Market Grades Announced 

Increased production has brought with it other problems. Faced 
with a ])otential oversujipl}^ and the certainty in many cases that 
the movement of the entire crop would inevitably lead to disas- 
trous results, the grower has been compelled to cater to the demand 
of the market as never before and to discriminate closely between 
grades wdiich could be marketed at a profit and those which could 
not. This has emphasized the need ox the systematic and uniform 
grading of the produce from different regions which compete in 
the consuming centers. In 1921 the department had recommended 
market grades and standards for 13 of the j)rincipal perishables. 

During the last three years investigation in this field has been 
pressed to such a point tfiat we now have well-recognized national 
grades for more than 30 of these products. The use of the grades 
IS not compulsory, but they have so met the conditions of produc- 
tion, the needs or the trade, and the demands of the consumer that 
they have come into very rapid and general use. In many States 
they have been given official sanction, and in several States the 
force of law. Cooperative associations have made possible a large 
part of the progress of the standardization program. Through 
them has come a determined effort, to sell more largely at shipping 
points and to reduce so far as possible the volume of consigned 
goods. 

Inspection Service Popular 

The need for a disinterested inspection service was increasingly 
felt as standardization programs progressed. The inspection service 
rendered by this department at terminal markets was useful in the 
settlement of disputes, but was not a preventive. Congress, in the 
spring of 1922, authorized the department to begin a system of 
inspection for grade and quality of fruits and vegetables which 
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should be available at the shipping points as well as in the markets, 
provided only that the volume of business be such that the fees volun- 
tarily paid therefor should approximate the cost of the service. This 
has made possible a practical application in the field of a compre- 
hensive standardization program. The demand for this service from 
the day of its inception has exceeded the n^sources of the department. 
The work has been carried on by cooperation with the States. Con- 
gressional appropriations have rej)resented only the cost of super- 
vision, which has been returned to the United States Treasury prac- 
tically in full. 

Tens of thousands of carloads of fruits and vegetables conforming 
to specific grades are now sold f. o. b. loading point to distant 
buyers at an agreed price, under Government inspection, and with 
a wpy of the certifi(*atc mailed with the bill of lading when desired. 
Seventy-three thousand cars were thus inspected during the fiscal 
year 1923, 12H,(X)0 cars in 1924. A further increase is in prospect 
for the current year. 

A spectacular development following the introduction of tliis 
service was the organization of two marketing agencies known as 
•f. o. b. auction companies, whose sales rooms in numerous cities are 
connected by leased telegraph lines. Here simultaneous auctions 
are conducted of carloads of fruits and vegetables loaded the day 
before and still often tliousands of miles away. Competitive bids 
between cities are made over the wire and cars are auctioned at the 
rate of about one a minute. The business of a single company is 
sometimes over 200 cars per day. In these auctions bu3"ers are 
guided entirely with respect to the kind and quality of tlie product 
by the summaries of the inspector’s certificate which have been 
wired to the auction company and printed in the form of a (catalogue 
of offerings. There are no samples shown at these auctions, the 
auctioneer and buyers being entirely dependent upon the ability and 
disinterestedness of our inspectors. 

Fruit and vegetable shipments have largely increased in the last 
four years. Grape shipments have almost doubled, largely from 
California. Celery shipments have increased about 80 per cent, 
grapefruit 58 per cent, and many other products only slightly less, 
lliis has resulted in such a pressure upon the market that in spite of 
all aids in making f. o. b. sales a tremendous volume of perishables 
has moved to markets on open consignment for sale on commission. 
Eeturns have necessarily been disappointing in many cases and uni- 
formly low throughout the greater part of the shi))ping season of 
most commodities. The grower realizes the disadvantage of his po- 
sition in that he has no voice in the final sale of this produce, nor 
has he in most cases any assurance that his goods have been handled 
to the best advantage or that his returns are accurate and complete. 
The laws governing contracts and defining the duties of agents afford 
no adequate protection in transactions of this character. 

Shipments can now bo made under Government certification as to 
quality and condition, the grower thus surrendering the right to 
make representation as to the character of his goods. His agent, 
however, disposes of the goods in tlie markets at his own pleasure and 
none may know whether his returns represent the price actually 
received tor the individual shipments, the average price of his sales 
for the day, or the price which conforms to the general market level 
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influenced largely by fijoods of inferior cniality. Proposals looking 
toward the correction of these conditions have been approved by the 
department and are now before both Houses of Congress. 

A problem of first importance in tlie fruit and vegetable industry 
has arisen out of the practice of buyers who purcliasc their supplies 
at tlie point of production but who, upon the arrival of the shii)- 
ments at destination, refuse to accept and paj^ for them at the agreed 
contract price. Shipi^^ers contend that the rejection of their ship- 
ments usually occurs during market slumps, and that the grounds 
for rejection in such periods are often highly technical. Receivers 
de(‘lare that their general practice is to accept shipments as long as 
they can do so without sustaining losses, but that in ])eriods of 
market depression good judgment dictates the rejection of shipments 
which fail to com])ly with contract terms. A study of this ])roblem 
was made by the department covering the distribution in 1022-2^] 
of more than 10,000 (‘arloads of boxed ap])les, or well over one-third 
of the crop of the Stale of Washington. 

It seems that a remedy for excessive rejections must be souglit 
by reforms at both ends of the line. One year’s study brought out 
the astounding fact that although boxed apples are a highly stand- 
ardized crop moving through well-established trade channels*, one car 
in s(*ven became the subject for adjustment. Though the produce 
tra/ie has attempted to settle its own disputes by arbitration, there has 
been a practical breakdown of available a I'bit ration machinery. 
Recourse to the courts has been impracticable because of the cost and 
delay of court proceedings. There is need for official agencies which 
can not only adjudicate disputes between buyei’s and sellers on the 
basis of established trading rules, but which can assure growers of 
])r()mpt and accurate a(;counting for shipments forwarded to city 
receivers on (‘onsignment. 

Substantial service was given by the department to the Georgia 
})each groAvers in marketing their 11)24 croj). Tliis operation pre- 
sented one of the most diflicult j)roblems ever faced by growers and 
shi])])ers in this section. Early estimates indicated a ])ossil)le move- 
ment of around 15,000 cai’s. The probability was that 10.000 cars 
would move within five weeks. The simultaT)eous moNcnnmt of over 
17,000 cars of California cantaloupes and 10,000 (*ars of southern 
watermelons complicated the task. It was evident that as many 
cars as possible would have to be shipped to small markets so as to 
avoid glutting large ones. A survey of available markets for (‘ar- 
loads of peaches was made by the department. Information gi\'en 
by this surv(\y, with daily telegraphic reports of shipments and 
market conditions, formed the basis of the daily distribution of un- 
sold cars of peaches moving to market. This distribution was 
handled by the dei^artmenCs representatives and by re])resentatives 
of the Georgia peaGi-growers’ exchange and other shij)pers. 

By this means smaller markets were utilized much more than in 
fornnw years. Thus up to August 1() only 3,()8G cars of peaches Avere 
unloaded in New York City coirn)arcd with unloaded there in 
1921, when shipments were 3,000 cars lighter. New York received 
but 23 per cent of the carload shipments in 1024, (*ompared with 30 
per cent in 1021. Receipts in Philadelphia and Chicago were simi- 
larly reduced. In general, the movement to western markets was 
heavier and that to eastern markets lighter. Thirteen of the large 
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markets received only 56.2 per cent of the 1024 crop, compared with 
64.3 per cent of the 1021 crop. It is certain that the efforts of the 
department to effect a wide distribution of the Georgia peach cro]) 
yielded substantial returns. While prices received by growers for a 
considerable portion of the season were not satisfactory, they would 
have been less satisfactory still had the crop been concentrated in a 
few large markets. A tremendous volume of peaches, approximately 
13,500 cars, was shipj)ed from Georgia this year. Approximately 75 
])er cent of the total moved to market in July. This is an unprece- 
dented movement of a highly perishable crop in such a short time. 
It could not have been accomplished without much heavier losses 
had the distribution not l>een considerably broader than usual. 

Egg Standards Favored 

The dej)artment is undertaking a program of egg standardization. 
After a careful study of existing egg grades and of the various 
factors affecting egg quality, and with the cooperation of representa- 
tives of fanner organizations and others interested in the egg indus- 
try, two sets of uniform grades for eggs have been pi*oposed. One 
is (lesigned for use in wholesale channels of trade and is known as 
the TTnited States wholesale grades. The other, a simpler set of 
grades, is knoAvn as the United States buying grades, and is designed 
for use in buying eggs from ])roducers at country ])oints. These 
grades offer a ])ractical basis on whi(*h eggs can be purchased and 
sold and by means of which better prices can be paid to })roducers 
of the higher qualities. 

To ae(juaint farmers with these grades the department has dis- 
tributed thousands of circulars emphasizing the im])ortancc and 
advantages of their use. Extension services in more than 20 States 
are helping to bring the egg stamlardization program to the atten- 
tion of farmers. Egg-inspection services lune been established at 
New York and Chicago, where de[)artment egg inspectors are avail- 
able to examine and report ujurn the condition and (|uality of egg 
shipments. 

Grain Grades Aid Farmers 

Grain growers have benefited materially in the last few yeai*s 
from modifications, improvements, and exten.'^ion^ that have been 
made in the Federal grain-grading system. It is difficult to measure 
this benefit, but it is undoubtedly substantial. Federal grain stand- 
ardization, by establishing a uniform basis f(C' intei'state trad- 
ing, lessens tlic chances for misundei-standings and disputes, gives 
confidence to buyers and sellers, and facilitates business at every 
stage in the movement of giain from the farm to consuming centers. 
It thus tends to redii(‘e distribution costs, llcduction of distribution 
costs is of practical value to the farmer at any time. It is especially 
useful to him in times of low prices, when inefficient distribution 
may saddle him with an intolerable burden of expense. 

It may, therefore, be fairly claimed that the I^ederal grain-grading 
system, though in effect before the depression period started and t})us 
not in any sense an emergency relief measure, has been a valuable 
help to the farmer in his effort to deal with the problems of the 
readjustment process. The inspection service, which serves to insure 
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uniform application of the Federal grades, does not, it is true, reach 
all country shipping points. Yet farmers delivering grain at country 
points are not on that account shut out from its benefits. The Fed- 
eral ^rain-grading system enables business to be done on smaller 
margins than would jbe necessary were country buyers forced to take 
their chances in a market lacking definite universally reco^ized 
standards of quality. Under chaotic grading conditions the risks of 
the country grain buyer would be greater than they are to-day and 
would naturally be reflected in the prices paid to producers. 

It is generally conceded that the exjiortable surplus of grain in 
this country practi(*ally establishes the price paid for the entire crop. 
American grain during the first decade of this century fell into dis- 
repute in Europe. This was not because the grain had deteriorated 
but Avas due to confusion created by the many svstcms of grading 
then existing in the United States. Prior to tne passage of the 
United States grain standards act in 1910, grades in this country 
Avere established in the A^arious States Avhere State laws on the sub- 
ject existed, and by commercial exchanges in States that had no 
grain grading laws. 

In this situation dissatisfaction arose from an unavoidable lack of 
uniform apjilication of grades. Federal grain grading, by removing 
this source of trouble, benefits the farmer, the country grain buyer, 
the elevator ojierator, the grain broker, the commission man, the 
shipi>er, the exporter, the foreign buyer — in short, everybody in- 
terested in the grain trade. 

In the last three 3^ears protein in wheat has ]>layed an increasingly 
important part in the merchandising of the commodity. Bakers have 
taken to demanding flour of certain definite protein content, in the 
belief that with flour of standard strength of protein content more 
uniform and satisfactory bread can lie made. Millers therefore buy 
wheat largely on the basis of its protein content as well as on the 
basis of its commercial grade. To determine the protein content of 
wheat necessitates the use of a highly technical chemical method and 
much costly apparatus. Requests haA^e Wen made to the department 
for the incorporation of protein as a factor in Federal wheat grades, 
but the department does not belieA^e this should be done. Country 
buyers could not determine the amount of protein in wheat offered 
by indiAudual farmers for sale, and consequently could not reflect 
terminal market prices to farmers on a protein basis. 

Nevertheless, the department in establishing Federal wheat grades 
has not been unmindful of the importance of protein. It has divided 
the A arious classes of Avheat into subclasses, and the subclasses are 
then divided into numerical grades. The division of the classes 
into subclasses is based on content of ‘‘'hard, vitreous” kernels. 
Such kernels are higher in protein content than kernels which 
are soft and starchy. Wheat experts are able to judge the protein 
strength of wheat from the hardness and vitreosity of the kernels. 
That this index, which is incorporated in the Federal grades, fur- 
nishes in a general way a true measure of the jirotein content of 
wheat is borne out by the fact that wheat falling into the subclass 
“ dark northern spring ” brings seA^eral cents a bushel more on the 
market than does wheat falling into the subclass “ northern spring.” 

Wheat arriving from country points at Minneapolis and Duluth 
shows upon inspection and grading thereof that an enormous quan- 
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tity of weed seeds and other forei^ material is marketed along 
with the wheat. Millers can not grind such wheat into flour witli- 
out first removing the foreign material. The cost of this cleaning 
operation is reflected back to the farmer through the price paid at 
terminals. Clean wheat will always bring more money than wheat 
which is not clean. The department has observed this situation in 
the central Northwest in connection with its supervisory activities 
over the inspection and grading of grain received at the northwest 
terminal markets, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

About 96 per cent of tlie .s])ring-whe^t fanners in 1922 sowed 
from one thousand to half a million weed seeds per acre with their 
wheat. Nearly 12,000,000 bushels of screenings (weed seeds and 
foreign material other than wheat, commonly known as dockage) 
were produced in 192ii by sjiring-wheat farmers in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana. Over $675,000 was paid 
for threshing this ‘‘dockage.” Over K^,890 extra freight cars were 
used to haul it to market. This made the car shortage more ai ute. 
Over $800,000 freight was paid for transporting this dockage. More 
than 3,500,000 lambs could have been fed on these farms with the 
wdneat screenings which the farmers of these four wdieat States 
shipped with their wdieat and for wdiich they not only did not receive 
any pay but in the case of certain classes of dockage received a 
lower price for their wheat because of its jiresence. Screenings can 
be cleaned out of wheat and rye at the time of threshing or at the 
farm granaries at a cost of 2 or 3 cents per bushel. 

Records of this department show that spring-wheat farmers who 
did clean their market wheat on the farm in 1923 gained over 5 
cents per bushel as a result of the cleaning. As a result of the 
department’s observations and studies a suc(‘essful type of machine 
for cleaning grain at the threshing machine as a part of the threshing 
operation has been perfected. This is a portable cleaner especially 
designed for the cleaning of spring wheat and rye. It is mounted 
on a tiMick on which are iuso mounted a gas engine and two conveyors. 

This cleaner has been tried out in connection with threshing ma- 
chines operating at various points in South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota. In operation the cleaner cleaned the grain as fast 
as it was threshed and delivered the clean grain into one wagon box, 
the wild oats into a second wagon box, and the fine seeds into sa(‘ks. 
Sixten lots of grain containing from 3 to 24 })er cent of dockage 
were cleaned to a dockage-free basis. In one lot of wheat containing 
as high as 15 per cent of dockage the dockage was redu(;ed to 1 per 
cent. The results of such cleaning tests condiu^ted by the depart- 
ment have been entirely successful. The type of cleaner referred to 
is being manufactured in a commercial way and put on the mpxket. 

Grain Market Service 

Lack of comprehensive information as to the real factors which 
go into the grain market has seriously added to the difficulty of 
the farmers’ marketing problem. Much information has long been 
available through trade channels to dealers in grain, but these data 
have not been available to farmers. Newspapers and farm periodi- 
cals have carried reports. Such reports, however, have not given 
the farmer the right basis for an intelligent study of the market. 
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Alx)ut a year ago a new grain market news service was incorporated 
by the department to convey market information promptly to farm- 
ers. This service is now reaching approximately four and one-half 
million farmers through the daily papers, the weeldy and monthly 
farm press. In the spring-wheat territory about 50 publications are 
using the mai-kct news service. In the winter-wheat territory more 
than 100 daily and farm papers are using it. It is hoped that before 
long at least one paper in each leading agricultural countv in the 
United States will be publishing the department's weekly grain 
market releases. 

These reviews are forwarded by leased wire to branch offices in 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and Kansas City. They arc mailed out from 
those cities to local points. Foreign crop and market information, 
as well as domestic news, is included in the reviews. Contacts have 
been established with market agencies in the important grain, mar- 
kets east of tlie Rocky Mountains, and comprehensive reviews de- 
scribing the local gi ain-market situation are obtained regularly from 
them each Friday by wire. 

Feed Prices are Studied 

Feedstuffs represent, next to labor, the largest item of expense in 
the farmer's budget. The national feed bill totals several hundred 
million dollars annually. More eflicient purchasing of feed would piit 
millions of dollars in the farmers’ pockets. To assist farmei's in mak- 
ing their feed j)urchascs on the best possible terms, the department 
since lJ)i^()has issued detailed reports covering the market situation of 
the more important feedstuffs. These reports, supj)lemented by price 
tables, appear weekly in a department publication known as Crops 
and Markets.” They uncjuestionab\, help to stabilize feed [)rices. 

It was thought, however, that better results could be obtained by 
getting maiket infoimation to farmers as soon as })Ossible after the 
close of markets. Accordingly the de])artment sought to interest 
State marketing departments in a plan whereby the Federal depart- 
ment furnishes all the necessary material for a comprehensive review 
of the feed situation, including delivery pri(‘es for feedstuffs for 
the most impoi*lant ])oints. Reports under this plan arc transmitted 
over the private Avire service of the Federal department. They are 
printed or mimeogra])hed by the State organizations for distribution 
to interested persons. New Jersey was the first State to act on the 
coo])eratiA e arrang(unent. The report was an instant success. Origi- 
nally published as a Aveekly, it is noAV issued triweekly. Soon after- 
wards the State marketing agencies in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and New England States made arrangements to issue a similar 
report covering the feedstuffs situation in their States. 

A branch office was established to comply Avith an urgent demand 
for similar reports covering Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, loAva, 
and Nebraska. Tliese States are serA^ed from Minneapolis. Con- 
sumers as AAell as j)roducers can take advantage of the cooperative 
Federal-State market rej)orting service on feedstuffs. Formerly, it 
was not an uncommon occurrence for feed buyers to pay excessive 
prices. Publication of delivered prices, representing the basic cost 
of feedstuffs at mills, plus freight charges to destinations, makes it 
possible for them to determine at a glance whether the (juotations 
made to them are reasonable. 
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Though hay is usually the second ajj^ricultural crop of the United 
Stales in farm value, it lias received less attention in rep^ard to 
stanflarclization and marketing methods than other major crops. 
Ihitil recent years, no concerted efforts had been made by Federal 
and State orpinizations to improve luiy-marketiii^- methods. As 
a result the national trade in hay was in a cliaotic condition. 

An inifiortant step toward correcting this trouble was taken when 
the Department of Airriculture published and recommended United 
States grades for timothy an<l clover on February 1, This 

action followed ])ublic hearin<jrs held from time to time since U)22. 
At thes(‘ hearings ])roj)osed grades fol’ timothy and clo\ei’ hay were 
submitted to re])resentalives of producing and distributing interests. 
Th(‘se grades were the outcome of investif^ations started in 11)20, in 
the coui-se of which thousands of sam])les of baled hay Avere assembled 
from many markets and shipping ])oints. The in vest illations re- 
vealed sim])le ^radin^ factors by which it is ])Ossible to ^rade hay by 
a])])T‘oviinat(‘ly uniform methods. 

FolloAvin^ the reconiiiKuidation of timothy and clover grades, a 
demand arose in the Western, Northwestern, Southwestern, and 
Sofithern States for ^rad<‘s for alfalfa, Avild hay, and Johnson ^rass 
hay. Studies ai-e bein^ made looking toward the establishment of 
standards for these kinds of hay. 

The (le})artmenl in 11)22 orjj^anized a hay-inspection service, tn- 
sj)ectors Avei'e licensed under cooperative a^re^mients Avith States, 
trade orpinizations, and shi]>pers' associations. At present the 
ijisj>ection se] \ ice has 10 market insj)ectors located at Boston, NeAV 
^'ork, BhiladeJpliia, A\hishin^ton, Kichmond, \’a., Norfolk, Va., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., ClcA^dand, (1iica<ro, and Kansas City. There are 1 1 
shi ppin^-pf)int ins]>ectors Avitli head<|ua]*ters at Augusta, j\T(‘., Au- 
burn, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., College Park, Md., Ui(*hniond, Va., 
Ual(‘i^h, N. C., and Madison, Wis. MHien the new o:rades noAv under 
considei*ation are pi'omul^ated many hay markets in the East and 
South Avill undoubtedly d(‘sire inspection service. 

B(‘])()rls on P'^oreign Seed 

Our* fai'iners Avisli to luiy cle])(*n<1able seeds .is (‘lieaply as possible 
ami s(‘ll tlieir sui‘])lus of other seeds to the best buyers. This means 
buying some seeds in Euiojie and selling otiier kinds t-o Europe. 
A»*coj*ding]y the depaidment has started serA^i<*es, in (‘onnection Avith 
]‘(‘poi'ls issued covering (onditions in the United States, that Avill 
ket‘p the farmers informed as to seed production, seed movement, 
and se(‘d juices in Euroj>ean countries. This information enhances 
tlie A, ‘line of rejiorts co\ering the domesti(‘ sujiply of and demand 
for s(‘('ds. The seed business is an int(U*iiationa 1 one. information 
for tlu‘ United States alone is therefore not a reliable index of mar- 
ket tnuids. Idius in 11)21) the croj) of red clo\er se(‘d in the United 
States was only about half as much as in 11)22. Vet prices for red 
clover in the sjiring of 1924 Avere only a little higher than during 
the j>j*eceding year. This Avas because Eurojie had produced a large 
croj) in 11)2J. Information as to such facts obviously is of gieat 
Arable to the farmer. 

Arrangements have been made by tlie deparlment to get monthly 
reports from the correspondents of jiractically all the leading seed 
20283®— YBK 1924 4 
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markets of Europe. These reports will show where surpluses of 
seed exist, what distri(*ts produce the best seed, when seeds are 
ready to export to this- country, and what countries are the chief 
competitors of the United States in the purchase or sale of seed. 
Since tli(‘ war a number of countries liave been exporting seed to 
the United States direct instead of through Oermany. Seed move- 
ments to this country, however, are still more roundabout than they 
iK'.ed be. Seed studies started by the department should help to 
shorten the movement. 

Study of Cooperatives Made 

Research and servi(*e activities relating to cooi^erative marketing 
have been maintained by the department since 1913. In the last foui* 
years this work has been greatly expanded. A period pf rapid 
development in cooperation be^an about 1920, as a result of which 
the volume of business transacted by cooperative organizations ap- 
proximately doubled. In an effort to help in placing this develop- 
ment on a sound basis the department decided to make a study of 
the conditions niakini? for success or failure. As a first step, existing 
oj-^anizations were sur^'eyed. Information has now- been collected 
and tabulated re^ardin^ more than l(),r)()0 farmers'' (a)o]ierativc or- 
ganizations. This collection of infeuunation forms a source library 
on cooperation in the Tnited States. It is a basis for detailed studies 
of jiarticular organizations and for the investigation of operatin;:^ 
pioblems. Ecommiic analyses have been made of particular pi-ob- 
leius and of jiarticular commodities. 

Advantages of such studies are illustrated by the experience of the 
maple-sap pi’oduc.ei’s of Vei’inont. Maple-sap products sank to low 
prices in 1921. Accordingly tht producers sought relief through 
cooperation. An elaborate plan, involving large expenditure, was 
drawn u]). Tiefore ado])ting this plan the producers d(‘cided to ask 
the department foi* ludp in determining the basic facts affecting tlie 
marketing of their produ(*ts. The department suggested a survey in 
which the department and the State (college of agriculture cooper- 
ated. This survey showed that the demand for j)ure maple products 
was less active than had been supposed. Cane, corn, and blended 
sirups had jireempted the retail market. A large part of the majile 
sirup and sugar produced w^as sold to tobacco manufacturers, 
through dealers possessing facilities to put the product in the form 
required for this purpose. 

(Vmditions revealed by the survey, in short, indicated the necessity 
of caution. It was the object of the producers to reestablish the 
market for pure siru[) and sugar. But the quantity of produ(‘fs an 
inexperienced organization ciould prolitably market was limited. 
Accordingly the Vermont association handled only 15,000 gallons of 
sirup in 1922. It was able to handle this quantity at satisfactory 
pi’ic^es. In the following year it succeeded in disposing of 25,000 
gallons and this year 50,000 gallons. 

This ex])erience can be usefully contrasted with that of another 
maple-sap products cooperative organization, which was organized 
at the same time in another State. This concern went ahead without 
a i)reliminary analysis of its marketing problems. It received over 
100,000 gallons in its first year. This quantity proved to be more 
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than the available machinery could handle. As a result, dissatis- 
faction arose from low prices and high costs of organization and 
operation, so that the receipts of the association declined to 50, 000 
gallons in 1023 and 20,000 gallons in 1924. These two cases show 
how im})ortant it is to have a careful preliminary analysis of condi- 
tions before launching into a coo})erative enler])rise. 

Cooperative marketing is a logical develo])ment in the rural 
economy of a nation. The ])ioneer fai-niei- to a large extent is self- 
supporting. As markets become larger and farther removed from 
the producers, the farmer has to depend on middlemen to transfer 
liis products to the consumer. Cooperative marketing may be de- 
scribed as an effort on the jiart of the producer to recapture the 
understanding and control of the marketing process which his 
forefathers possessed. Perha})s the best example of the part co- 
operation may play in the development of an agricultural industry 
is furnished by the cooperative marketing of citrus fruits in Cali- 
fornia. 

When California citius growers first organized in 1893 the indus- 
try was extremely depressed. Prices received during tlie previous 
three y(‘ai*s had as a rule been less than production costs, l^ickiiig 
and marketing (diarges were high. Shijiments often arrived in 
eastern markets badly damaged. In the season of 1892—93 the 
marketing agencies employed by the growers failed to find a profit- 
able market for that season s crop, when tlie total shipments were 
only 5,930 cars. 

Ooopei'ative marketing brought about an improved distribution of 
crops and better retuins to the growers. Packing charges were 
reduced at least 10 cents a box. There was an eiiual reduction of 
marketing costs. T^ater there developed imj)roved production, due 
largely to ))eUer contiol of insect and fungous }>ests. Through their 
marketing and alliliated organizations the growers undertook the 
cooj)erative purchase of supplies. Handling and grading of the 
fruit was improved. Modern packing and ju*e(*ooling j)lants were 
developed. Demand for citrus fi’uits was stimulated Uirough ad- 
vertising. So striking w^ere the results obtained, that in 1922-23, 
our of approximately G0,t)()0 cars of citrus fruits ship})ed from Cali- 
fornia, over 80 ])er cent was marketed cooperatively. The beneficent 
result of the better system of marketing is shown by the fact- that 
a satisfactory market was found for the entire crop of 1922-23 when 
the total shi]3ments were 59,707 carloads, which is ten timers as large 
as the shijjment of 20 years before. 

Studies have been made by the department of the legal ohascs 
of ccK)peration and of its financial aspects. General problems in- 
volved in the cooperative marketing of fruits and vegetables have 
been investigated. Problems and experience of cooperative organi- 
zations in foreign countries have been studied and made the sub- 
ject of department bulletins. Cooperative associations have been 
advised by representatives of the department in regard to detaiDof 
organization, accounting, financing, and marketing. Officials of 
cooj)erative organizations have got into the way of (liscussing their 
])roblems freely with department representatives. 

Good, sound growdh in the cooperative movement has been some- 
what retarded in recent years by overenthusiastic persons who have 
held it up as a panacea for all the ills from which the farmers are 
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suffer in^y. The mere organization of a cooperative association is 
not the end to l)e attained. It is only the beginning. Success in 
cooperation (iepends on finding men capable of running cooperative 
associations, on the loyal support of the membership, and on get- 
ting a sufticient volume of business. Some converts to the coopera- 
tive movement urge that the (lovernment should proceed to organ- 
ize (he farmers in cooperative associations. But if the Govern- 
ment should ask farmers to join some particular coo])erative asso- 
ciation it would put itself in the position of guaranteeing an enter- 
prise without having an authoritative voice in its management. 
There is confusion in the minds of promoters of coojierative enter- 
prises as to what the Government may ])roperIy do. 

lb I Is have been introduced in Congress in the last two years which 
would put the Government scpiarely into tlie business of promoting 
cooperative associations. These bills would set up a great Federal 
overhead agency and secondary boards of conti-ol and Avould have 
these bodi(*s assume control of a nunibei* of highly important adivi- 
ties such as the dissemination of market news, a ser vice whicli is 
already cari'ied on eflicicmtly by tlie F('deral Dejiarliuent of Agri- 
culture and which in tlie interest of th(‘ farmers slrould be kept in 
the control of a well-organized impartial permanent (government 
dejiartirumt devoted to the service of agri(‘ultui‘e and free from 
entangling business alliances. 

The relalionshi]) of th(' Government to cooj>eration should be one 
of sei'vice. It should lad]) the farm(*i-s maik(‘t (heir ei*ops just as it 
helps them to pi‘oduce cro])S not by doing the vork but by siijijilying 
information which tli(‘ farmei-s can not g(‘t Toi* theiusidvi's. To go 
further would be to injure ratluu* than aid the c( ‘operative* move*- 
nient. The need for strong cooperative marketing associations can 
not be overemphasized. They aie absolutely n(‘cessai*v to bring 
about eflicient and economical marketing and standardization of 
ci*()ps, but the movement should be truly cooperati\e. It should be 
controlled by its membership and ke])t free fr'om domination of 
Government agencies or commercial inter*ests. 

Price Spread Investigated 

Investigations have been made in the last few years by the de- 
partment into the vitally important subject of the sjrread between 
the ])rices wliich the proilncer of agricultural juodueds receives and 
the pi’ices paid by the consumer. This subject has come into gi-eat 
jU'orninence since the war largely because the s])i-ead betwe(‘n the 
])roducei*s' and consumers' prices has inci-eased in the last decade. 
Jn the case of a number' of im|)ortant agricultural products the 
spread between the pr'ice received by the jir-odiicer and the j)rice paid 
by the consumer is roughly known. Ibit the pi‘o])ortion of the 
spread absorlied by each step in the marketing process is little 
known. Hence much of the discussion whicli is taking place in the 
])ress on the subject has been founded on um^elialile <lata. 

Only fi'agmentar'v data regarding price spreads are available for 
periods (‘ven as recent as lOlJF 14. Studies on increases in the spread 
since that time, therefore, involve considerabhi dilliculty. Besults 
are necessarily only aj>[)roximate and at the best (am only measui'e a 
somewhat hypothetical case, in which some assunijitions arc made as 
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to the ^xrade of the commodity and the marketing channel through 
which it lias passed. Siicli studies as the department has made alon^ 
this line indicate that the net profit taken by distributing agencies 
is insignificant nhen considered as j)art of the total spread. It 
rarely runs over 5 per cent of the consumer's price, (ienerally it is 
much less than 5 per cent. The cost of furnisliin^ distributinfr serv- 
ices is the vital tiling. This cost comes to about per cent of 
the spread. 

Efforts have been made by the department to ascertain what ])oi*-. 
tion of the retail ])rice accrues to each agency in the marketing chain 
in the case of bread, milk, potatoes, and apples. An interesting 
i*evelation is the fact that flour as a j)art of the cost of makin^^ bread 
is l)ecomin^ less important. It is being overshadowed by the cost 
of labor and of power for operating machinery, and to some ex- 
tent by the cost of other ingiedients in bi-ead. Thus the cost of 
other ing!*edients has donble<l since IDlo ami bakery labor has in- 
creased per cent since that time. Since these other costs aiv rela- 
tively larger than the (*ost of flour in commercial bi'ead making, 
chaTiges in the pi ice of bread can hardly be expected exactly to fol- 
lo\V changes in the ])rice of flour and wheat. 

Servi(*e costs ii^ the ])repanition and distribution of feed ])rodu(*ts, 
(h(‘ (lei)artment has found, have become such an important item that 
they oul weigh commodity values. Cojisiimers' ])rices are more af- 
f(*(*ted by fluctuations in service costs than by iiuctuations in the 
farm value of agricultural ])roducts. Seiw ice costs are therefore the 
important ])()int of attack in any study of price spr<‘ads. Tla^se costs 
are alfected by the elliciency of the methods used in handling com- 
modities, by th(' business envii*oninent in which the ])articular dis- 
tril)uting ]>roc(‘ss is done and by the adecjuacy of the facilities used. 
It is figui’cd, for exan.ijjle, that ai)out per <*ent of the trucking 
charge for handling fruits and vegetables iii New^ Yoik City is due 
to idle time occasioned by the use of out-of-dat(‘ facilities, \gain, 
in the retail nu'at business it seems to be true that a population oi 
less than l.OOO persons foi* each .st<»re tends to a <‘ond]tu)n wdicre store 
owners lose money. 

Fill jn~inanag(‘inent Studies of Value 

Farm-managiunent .studies have been of particular value to agri- 
culture in the la.st few years, bi*cau'-'e tin* most urgent agricult iiia I 
probhuii was the readjustment of crops to meet the changed w'oi ld 
mark(‘t situation. Every efl'ort has becui e.xeided by tlie dcjiartment 
to niak(^ its farm-manag<mient inAestigations j>i‘acti(;al. Thus it has 
analyzcal conditions arimnd growdng cities to find f)ut how’ far ad- 
vantage is taken of local markets. It AAas discovei*ed in the vicinity 
of Altoona, Fa., for examjde, that a good share of the potatoes 
^shipped in from Host on points couhl be grown locally to advantage. 
Survevs on farms in the semiarid s] wing- wheat region Iuht fur-, 
nislierl a basis for recommending crop readjustments. Detailed 
studies of dairying methods have disclosed causes of high produc- 
tion c(>sts, and pointed the w ay to more econoinic.al milk production. 

Work done in a particular area will illustrate the character of 
the dejiartment’s farm-management studies. In a survey was 

made of 400 farms in Chester County in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
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III this area dairying is the keystone enteri^rise. Under the price 
(jonditions then jirevailing, j^rofitabic farming was directly de- 
pendent on economical milk production. It was shown by the study 
that some men in the county were feeding two and even three times 
as much feed for eacli pound of milk produced as the most efficient 
jiroducers. 

Ways by which farmers in the county could reduce their costs of 
milk produ(*tion, as shown by an analysis of their own farm recoi*ds, 
were pointed out in a special report. This rejiort showed that inucli 
of the ditfeielice in efficiency was duo to things wholly within the 
farmers’ (control, such as the quantity and quality of feed given and 
the grades of the cattle. County agents throughout the dairying 
regions of Pennsylvania used the report, which thus was of value 
throughout an area considerably wider than that covered by the 
study. Later investigations will show whether farm practices in 
Chester County have been modified usefully. 

Foreign Service Work 

The foreign service of the department is intimately bound up 
with its work as a wliole. Successful farming means just as much 
successful marketing as successful production. Hence the farmer is 
vitally interested in everything influen<*ing the foreign demand for 
his products. Since the j>rim*ipal outlet lor the ex])ortable sui*plus 
of our agricultural commodities is Europe, the de]>a!‘tment has built 
up a large organization to assemble infoi ination about the conditions 
our farmers have to meet in the European market. It also keeps in 
touch with agricultuial jiroduction in the principal food-exporting 
countries. 

The department has 154 em]»ioyees in Alaska and our insular 
jiossessions and 82 in foreign countries outside American juris- 
diction. Most of these representatives of the department study the 
physical and biological problems of agriculture. Ex]>eriment sta- 
tions are maintained in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip])ine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico, where scientists study problems of 
soil and climate and animal and plant diseases. S<*ientific woikers 
search the world for new varieties of plants. They seek new methods 
of breeding and cultivation, and new methods of combating diseases 
and pests. They protect the interests of the American farmer in a 
great variety of ways. Investigations are now under way regarding 
potato varieties in ('^anada, plant diseases in Europe, rubber pro- 
duction in South America and tropical North America, forage 
grasses in Cuba, cotton and corn in Mexico, plant geogi*aphy m 
Europe, cereal rust in India, Egypt, and the Orient, citrus-fruit 
culture in Japan, plant and seed introduction in Algeria, China, and 
Egypt, corn in Brazil and Argentina, forest pathology in Great 
Britain, and many other matters of concern to agriculture. 

Another group of department workers in foreign countries has 
to do with the business operations of agriculture. These men in- 
vestigate market conditions in countries that absorb our surplus 
cotton, wheat, and meat. They gather information regarding avail- 
able supplies, cro[) acreage and production, demand and economic 
conditions generally in foreign countries. They also promote our 
foreign trade in agricultural products by the administration of 
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grades and standards, by doveln})in^ new standards, and by fostering 
better trade i-elati()nshi])S between foreign consuiners and American 
f)rodii(‘ers. Tlie de})artment's economic work in Euroj)e is under the 
direc'tion of an assistant cln(‘f of the Bureau of Agiucailtural Eco- 
nomics wlio is staticmcd at Ibudin. (iencral administration of the 
vvoj'k is (‘onducted fi’oni T.ondon and l>erlin. From London an agri- 
cultural (‘ommissioner sur\evs the situation in (ircat Bi’itaiii, France, 
and Spain. Aiualjcr (*ommission(‘r at Ikulin looks after tbe work 
in (Teiinanw Poland, Scandinavia, Tloliand, and Bclirium. A for- 
mei- employee of tb(‘ dej)ai*tment is tbe ixuinanent dek‘gate at Borne 
of tb(‘ lnt(‘rnational Institute of Agriculture. lie cooperates Avitb 
tlie d(‘paitment. Altboiigb tecbnically an organ of the l)e|)artment 
of State, tbe InttuTiat iona I Institute of Agriculture ser\(\s as an aim 
of tli(‘ Department of Agriculture. 

Ollices also ai'c maintaiiUMl at Vienna, AAbere e(*onomists and statis- 
ticians watch tli(‘ d(‘\ elopmiuit of agricult urr^ in the Danulx' Ibasiii 
and in soutluu'n Bu^sia. Another oilice at Marseille, Fi'aiuu*, main- 
tains a research laboi’atory for combating insect pests, ^bm 
handling economic \>ork ai*e aLo altaclu'd to the Mai'scilh* office'. A 
commissioner of agriculture at l>iu*nos Air(‘‘> has charge' of inve'stiga- 
tions into South Ame'iican compe'lition in cere'aK, animal products, 
and fi nits. Many law s ('M'-t dire-rting the' department to in\(*stigate 
and (*\pand fore'ign niarki'ts foi* Aiiu'i-ican agriciiUui al products, 
ddie first of th(‘se laws was ]>ass(*<l in lss:h In Foimri'ss estab- 

lislu'd in the (h'jiartiiK'nt an office* e»f marke'ts te) foste'i* geiH'ral niar- 
ke'ting ariel distribut lein eif faian j)re)e!ucts, and in the eh'pait- 

me'iit w as aiit horizeal and gise'ii funds to ( <>lle‘« t and di^se'minate' to 
AuK'rican proeluce'rs, importe'rs, e*\pe)rte‘]-s, and e>the'r inte're'ste'd jM'r- 
sons, in formatiein re'lative* to the worlel supjily of and iie*(*d for Ame'ri- 
e*an agrie*ult ural [)re)due*ts * * 

In buileling U]> its fore*ign seuw i'-e* to e“e)mply with this pro\ ision 
of Fongj*ess the ele*])artment has coopeuaite'd with the* De'partnu'nt of 
State*. A e'ente'r e)f the* e*oe>])(u-ati\ <* se'i viea* is the Inte'i nat ieinal Insti- 
tute* e)f Agrie*ulture at Remie. Tbi-emgh this institute iiHormat ion is 
e'ollecteel by an ij-e anel mail from all tlie le‘a<ling crop proelucing and 
e*onsuming count i*ies of the* aa oriel. Nearly a third of the fore'ign 
inte)i*mation re‘ce*ive‘d iiy the de*partnie‘nt come's thremgh the* institute*. 
Four hunelreel consuls of the State' l)e*])artment scatti'ie'd e)Ae‘r the* 
we)rlel e*e)lle*e*t in fe)i*matie>n not e*oA(*i*ed by the A\e>rk e)f the* Int<'r- 
natieinal Institute*. .Vbeiut '21 ])er e*ent of the* departme*ntV foi'e*ign 
infeuinatiein e)riginate‘s with tlie e*onsuls. A ltoge*t he*!*, the‘re*foi'(‘, a 
full half of the* foreign in\ e\stigatie)nal and re*j>e>rting work of tlie*, 
ele*partme*nt is elone* tlireiugh its alliliatiem an ith the I)e*partme‘nt of 
State*. The* elepai'tment has alsei (‘nter(*el into recipi*e)e‘al arrange- 
me*nts Avith foi-eign ininiste*rs eif agrie-iiltiire* and Avith eithe'i* eirgani/a- 
tions abreiael for the exchange eif ee*one>mic information. About H) 
jier eent of its foreign elata e*ome‘s freim these souie'es. Nearly an 
eejiial amount eif valuable* infeirmatiem e*e)ne*e‘rning agriculture abieiael 
com(‘s freim the* e*ommcrcial attae-luvsof the l)e*|)artment of Commerce*. 

Dui’ing the last feuir years an agidcultural commissioner in Txin- 
elon lias repe)rte‘el on market conditions in the T"nit(*d Kingeleuii, the 
most important market for American farm p7'odue*ts. A spe*e*ialist 
in Tnai*ke*ting meats Avas se*nt to the T^niteel Kingeleun in Fe*bruary, 
1022, te) make a survey of conditions affee*ting the British demand 
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for our pork and lard. This survey was extended to methods of 
production and mark(*tin^ in Denmark and Scandinavian countries, 
whi(di compete with the Tnited States in the Dritisli market. Later 
an a^ricultiii'al commissioner was sent to Germany, the second most 
important market for our farm products. 

Tlie openinij: of the r>ritish market to American fresh pork has 
been ac(‘omplished by the de])artment. Before the s]n*in^ of 
Great Britain excluded American f^vsh i)ork, but since that time 
has admitt(‘d it under certification by our (fovernment that tiu* pork 
has l)een handled in the manner prescril)ed by Tiritish authorities. 
Since this arr'anirement British im])orts of both fresh and frozen 
])ork have largely increased. In Germany was persuaded to 

allow the imi)ortation of several additional American-cui*ed pork 
cuts, d'he Xelhei’lands also has be(Ui persuaded recently to acce])t 
fresh i)ork through the cojubined efforts of the Department of Agri- 
culture aTul the Di^partment of State. 

To r(‘mov(‘ prejudice from the minds of Kuro])eaJi consuiiieis, a 
moving-pictui'e film (*ntilled “'Fhe Honor of the Little Jhiijdc 
Staiu]^,” showing melluMls of handling and inspc‘cting meat, has 
Ikmui cinailated among hygienic and meat-ins]7ect ion scx^icuies of 
England, France, and Gei'inany. Another tilm int(‘nded to remove 
j)iejudice against Ameruain ])ork has been ])roduced by the dej)art- 
m(*nt for exhibition in Aiisti’ia, (V.<‘choslovakia, and (iermany. 

Biirciui of I Ionic Economics 

K(H*ognizing the nev‘#\ssity for more inclusive scicmtiiic study of 
the ])rol)lems of home economics, if this suhjc'ct is to de\elo]) ami 
to make the contribution to our national life whicl] it should make, 
the depai'tment establislual a new Ihirean of Home Economics on 
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lowed the lines laid down by a committee of technical workers 
called together in June, 1923, to outline its work. This committee 
recomiiK'iided six lines pf work for the bureau: (1) Food and 
nutrition; (2) clothing and textiles; (3) economics (includiii i: 
household management); (4) housing and equipment; (5) home 
relations; ((>) art in the home (including the physical and psy- 
chological laws of color, line, and form). 

Tn order that tliis jirogram might be adapted as closely as pos- 
sible to the needs of the Avomen in the home, the })residents of sev- 
eral \^ omen's organizations were asked to send re])resentatives to 
a conferences held in Wasliington on December 14, 1923. This 
group agreed tliat the proposed plan covered the material or me- 
chanical side of home life, but considered it important that the 
less tangible side should also be emphasized. Many agencies are 
telling Avomen how to do their household tasks. It is equally im- 
portant for them to know why certain practices are recommended. 
Clear-cut standards of value are needed. Such standards must be 
based on facts. 

Expansion in the work of the bureau has been slow, due partly to 
limitation of funds. A large pro])ortiun of the liome-econonwcs 
Avork previously under way Avas in food and nutrition. This Avork 
has been continued. Farm standards of living have b(‘en investi- 
gated. This Avork has been expanded anti forms an important part 
of the ])rescnt Avork of a ucav division in the bureau, llesearch 
studies on textiles and chilling have been started. This work Avas 
made necessary to answer the questions of the IiouseAvife and ade- 
quat(dy assist her in selecting and caring for the textiles and clothing 
used in her household. This division Avas organized near the close 
of the last fiscal year. 

A study of oil burners for heating has been conducted and ai'range- 
ments tentatively made for tlie preparation of bulletins on dilferent 
phases of housing and home eejuipment. 

Bureau of Dairying Established 

As authorized by Congress the dairy Avork formerly conducted 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry Avas concentrated in the neAV 
Bureau of Dairying on rluly I, 1921. and plans Avere made to expand 
dairy research Avork to keep pace with development of the industry. 

In dairying one of the greatest needs is to impi-OAe the efliciemiy of 
oui‘ dairy coavs. Although marA^elous pi*oducers of milk and butter- 
fat liaA^e been developed, many individual cows j)rodu(ung more than 
30,000 ]>ounds of milk and 1,000 pounds of butterfat a year, still 
the average production of all cows in the United States is only about 
4,200 pounds of milk and lOO pounds of butterfat. 

To improve this condition the department is making a compre- 
hensive study of dairy-cattle breeding and has undertaken funda- 
mental researches in nutrition of dairy animals. Over 1,500 dairy 
cattle are included in the breeding experiments. Of these, about 
500 belong to the department, 50t) are oAvned by State agricultural 
colk^ges and experiment stations cooperating in this project, for 
which the department supplies the sires, and about 500 are on 55 
private dairy farms where department bulls are loaned for the pur- 
pose of proving their transmitting ability. The owners of tnese 
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E rivate herds agjree to keep all daughters of the bulls until they 
are (‘nnipleted one lactation period and to keep a record of the 
production of both dams and daughters. 

In these experiments tlie effects of various forms of mating are 
bein^ compai*ed, sticli as close breeding compared Avitl) the mating 
of unrelated animals. Tlie pur]>ose is to determine the mdliod of 
breeding that will enable the dairyman to breed cattle that will be 
pure for the hereditary factors wlikli govern high production. Snch 
animals Avill be able to reproduce offspring of uniformly high pro- 
ducing ability. 

Much may also be learned in regard to the most, e(,‘onomical feeds 
used and just what system of feeding will produce the greatest 
amount of production at the lea^^t cost. Little is known of just how 
feeds cf)nsumed are converted into milk and of the relation of feed- 
ing methods to the health of herds. Extensive research is under 
AAay which should lead to the solution of these problems. I.<abora- 
tory facilities have [>een enlarged by the erection of a s|)e(tial build- 
ing for nut?*ition invchti gat ions at the department's dairy farm near 
Heltsville. Md. 

Development of Extension Work 

The most, impoiiant recent developments in the coopcu’ative exten- 
sion woik coiu]uct(‘d by the department and the State colleges of 
agriculture are in the training and use of community leaders and 
the building up of State and regional agricultural ]n*ograms. The 
work of the county ag( nls in agriculture and home economics has 
been greatly suj)j)leinenlod by enlisting the services of voluntary 
li<dpei-s end ti*aining thesis workers for effective community leader- 
shij). During the ])ast year lSti,;iSO such leaders assisted in present- 
ing the extension ])»*ograms. (Ireater progi-ess has been made in the 
training and use of ]o(*al leaders in the home economics and boys’ 
and girls’ club jn-ojects than in the agruaillural j)i‘ojects foi* adults, 
altliough in some of the States local leadership is being developed 
among the men. Local leaders have been very effective in assisting 
j)aid extension workers in promoting such home -economics projects 
as home canning and preserving, gardening, and the home manu- 
facture of clotliing and millinery and in boys’ and girls’ club 
pi’ojects, su(*h as poultry raising, leeding of calves and pigs, bread 
making, canning, and preserving. 

In the earlier years of extension work much attention was given 
to community and county programs for agricultural and home 
economics extension. During the past two years these hx^al pro- 
grams for agriculture ha\ e been expanded to a State-wide basis in 
seseral States. The most successful development of State agri- 
(‘ultural ]jrograms has been in those States where a thorough survey 
was made of all available facts on jiresent and possible futuie ])ro- 
duction, marketing facilities, and other factors whkh iidluence the 
establishment and maintenance of succe.ssful agricultui'e. These 
facts, when assembled, are pn^sented to a conference composed not 
only of agricultural leaders and representative farm(*rs, but of rej)- 
resentatives of bankers’ associations, railroads, business int(*rests, 
livestock associations, and all other agencues in any way related to 
agriculture. Committees of the conference Lben work out programs 
for particular phases of agriculture such as horticulture or dairying, 
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Fk; IT). -(.’()unl.\ njit'iH sliowinir corn chih incinl»ci.s l)o\v to .'-elect <oin 

( Spjirlauliiirg C'ounty, S F ) 

and finally tho sev(‘ral coiiiiniltoe rejtorts aiv united into a unified 
a^a*icnltnral }>ro^rain for the State. This State proorani is then 
taken baek to the counties and is adapted there to local needs. 
Western extension workers have ^ further than this and have 
outlined an extension program in dairying, human nutrition, and 
i'an^a^ livestock production in tlie 11 Western States. 

At the end or the year the total forces en^a.ired in cooperative 
extension work in the States numbered 4,744 pei’sons. Of the.se, 
»‘h427 were located in the counties, 2,174 bein^ eiif^a^ed in (*ounty 
agricultural a^ent work, 87)1 in home demonstration Avork, in 
boys' and girls’ club activities, and 2<)f) in extension Avork Avith 
ne^ri’oes. In addition, 090 full-time and 174 part-time siil)ject-matter 
&]wlalists, with headquarters at the State a^rricultural colleges, .sup- 
plemented the AAork of the county extension forces. Su])ervisors, a.s- 
sistant supervisors, and administrative ofIi(*ers numbered 447. 41ie 
States, counties, and local agencies now (*onti*ibute about $1.70 to 
each dollar of P\‘deral funds }>rovided for extension Avork. 

11a (lio Services Developed 

Progress in the use of radio for the dissemination and recep- 
tior of agricultural information during the past four years has 
kept j)ace Avith the general development of this new American 
jiidustry. It is conservatively estimated that there are noAv al)out 
370,000 radiophone receiAung sets on farms in the United States, 
whicli is an increase of oaw 165 per cent in one year. In a short 
time agricultural communities, howcAW remote they may be fi*om 
ordinary communication facilities, probably Avill be on equal terms 
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with populous centers in obtainin'^ market reports, weather I'eports, 
and other information essential to their welfare. 

Following an experiment which was conducted in 1920, the de- 
partment entered upon a })ro^ram for the distribution of reports 
by tlie use of the radioteleirraph which, if there had been no radio- 
phone l)roadcasting, would have placed witliin the reach of the 
farmers over the country a radiotele^craphic service as extensive, 
perhajis, as that now enjoyed by those who have access to the tele- 
graph facilities of 'the country. 

The advent of radiotelephone broadcasting in 1921 placed in the 
hands of tlie department a means of giving to the farmers of the 
United States, dn-ectly by the voice, a variety of information essen- 
tial to agriculture. The value of this means of distribution, and the 



Fh; ir>. - Mnrk('t s niid oilier ii*f»orts of hiO-rest to fnrnKws Jin* distribnli'd b> 

112 radio telephone hroadeaRtiii;? stiitloiis widely dist rilnited throughout llu' 
Uiiitefl StJiteK. Their lomtion is shown on the alKive luap Tins seivm^ pei- 
haps l]i<‘ most utilitarian purpose to whieh radio has Ixmui put Thousands of 
I(*tl<ri- h«‘(‘Ti re<('ived by the department showin;^ that f.irmers appieci.tte 

the lir()adeustin^ si'rvice 

fact tliat it works as I’ajiidly as the passage of light or ele«*tricity, 
coinjielled us to coniine our broadcasting material to rejiorts and 
slatemcnts vhich re(|uired such a rapid style t)f transmission. 

Market reports were first broadcast by radiotelephone from the 
University of Minnesota in February of 1921. The first regular 
schedule of re]»orts Avas begun by station KT)KA at Fast Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in June of that year. At the beginning of 1922, nine broad- 
casting stations AA^ere duly authorize<l to disseminate market reports 
from branch offices. During 1922 more than 100 stations requested, 
the privilege of conducting the market iicavs sorAUco liy radio for the 
benefit of farmers. Regular schedules were organized and set in 
operation in more than 80 stations in different parts of the country. 

During the tAvo years that haA’e folloAved new stations luive been 
added, and some of those AAhicli originally took up the Avork have 
discontinued service. Although there are not now many more sta- 
tions than there w^ere at the close of 1922, the ^service whicli the 85 
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stations now in operation are rendering is much improved and is of 
real benefit to the people of the country. 

Perhaps the most outstanding development in the broadcasting of 
market information in the last couple of years has been the apprecia- 
tion on the part of those charged with the work of the need of suit- 
ing the type of material to the radio audience listening in. It has 
been found that much more general distribution and a wider recep- 
tion of agricultural information can be developed by changing the 
style of broadcasting from that of detailed market quotations to a 
more generalized treatment of the information. Reports regarding 
the supply, demand, and prices of agricultural products can be made 
of interest to a larger number of people when the facts are presented 



Fi(} 17. — This is how radio in most cases readies the farmer. Even the most 
liuinhlc! farm, homes find a uho for the information and entertainment that radio 
brings 

in an interesting way. This, however, does not discount the value of 
detailed quotations for those who have crops or livestock ready to 
ship or on the market. 

The potential value of meteorological service to agriculture has 
long been recognized. For many years it was difficult to reach 
farmers with weather forecasts and warnings in time to be helpful 
tp them. For this reason the benefits to commerce and navigation 
far exceeded those to agriculture. The rural mail service has been of 
great assistanc>e, but during recent years the most direct and suc- 
cessful means of furnishing timely weather information to farm- 
ers has been through rural telephone systems. Weather forecasts 
and warnings issued about 9.30 a. m. dally are now made promptly 
available to over 7,000,000 rural telephone subscribers in the United 
States. 
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Radio, however, has readied a stage of development in which it 
bids fair to outstrip all other means of communicating weather 
information to farmers. Since Januarj^, 1921, when the first regular 
radiophone broadcasts were begun from the station operated by the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, every opportunity to use the 
radio for broadcasting weather news has been utilized. The depart- 
ment now coojierates Avith 120 br(»adca.sting stations in sending out 
weather reports, and practically all jiarts of the United States are 
within their range. The daily weather forecasts are radiocast from 
each of these stations on annoiinced schedules at least once daily, and 
several times a day in many cases. Warnings of cold waves, frosts, 
floods, hea\*y snoAVS, and other unusual Aveather conditions are in- 
cluded Avhenever they are issued. The stations noAv broadcasting 
have lieen selected Avith a vieAV to rendering country-Avide service. 



Fid. 18. — FamuM-K at tho btiuk to K:ot the* In tost lunrket ropto-ts by radio. 

Many banks, like the First Natl<»ua1 Bank at Ka.vmond, 111., have Installed ladlo 
rocclvini; sots for tbo lionofU of their patrons 

In addition, the department is coo])erating with a large number of 
stations in supplying digested agricultural news, special talks, and 
the preparation of material upon their direct retpiest. 

Federal Highway Constriiclion 

The Federal highway act, signed by the President on November 9, 
1921, is one of the high-water marks of highway legislation in the 
United States. It is the logical outcome of the tendeucy toward 
scientific management and orderly procedure in the development of 
the roads of the country which began with the creation ox the first 
State highway department in New Jersey in 1891 and which was 
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given renewed impetus by the Federal-aid road act of 1916. The 
effect of the earlier Federal legislation was to establish in every 
State an adequate highway department competent to deal with the 
difficult problems attending the upbuilding of the main roads of the 
country to make them fit for the use of the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of motor vehicles. 

The important provision of the Federal higlnvay act is the es- 
tablisliment of a connected system of main interstate and intercounty 
highways, the improvement of which is to be accomplished with 
Federal aid. The law limits the extent of the system to 7 ])er cent of 
th(' existing mileage of record in the various iState highway depart- 
ments at the time the law became effective, and provides that the 



Fi(i. 1!).- -"J’lu' Federal-aid hi^liway between I'hiladtdijhia and Easton. Fa., is t.vpual 
of thousands of miles of inoderii paveiiuuits constructed cooperatively by the 
State.s and the Federal Oovemmeiit 


roads to be included in it shall be designated by the s(‘V(‘ial State 
highway departments subject to the approval of the Secr(*tary of 
Agriculture. 

Within two years of the signing of the act the important work of 
selecting the roads had been completed and a map of the ajiproved 
system, including 16S,881 miles, was ])ubli.slied on Xovember I, 19i2:k 
Since that time there hav’e been additions in several States which 
bring the total approved mileage uj) to 171, (>87 miles. 

It is estimated that the construction of the roads of the system 
will re(|uire af)proximately 10 years. Jn that time every city or town 
of at least 5,000 ])opulation will be connected by a network of modern 
roadways built in accordance with scientific principles, and every 
link designed to carry with safety and economy the traffic to which 
it will be subjected. 

All highways upon which Federal-aid funds lun^e been exj>ended 
since the approval of the act are parts of the system, and practically 
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all Federal-aid roads previously improved are also included. At the 
close of the fiscal year the completed Federal-aid roads amounted to 
35,157 miles, with 15,350 miles additional under construction reported 
as averaging 56 per cent complete. With the exception of a very 
limited mileage, improved before the passage of the Federal high- 
way act, all of these roads are included in the system. In addition it 
is probable that more than an equal mileage has already been im- 
proved by the States and counties without Federal aid. 

Already three States have completed the system originally desig- 
nated and additions have been approved as provided by the law. In 
the country as a whole it is probable that the mileage improved is 
fully half the total mileage of the system. 

No less im})ortant than the construction of roads under the Federal 
highway act are the fundamental scientific researches which have 
been (!ondu(.*ted by tlie department dui-ing the past four years. It is 
impossible to overrate the importance of this work, the results of 
which constitute a large proportion of the considerable body of 
scientific knowledge that has been acquired in recent years. The 
researches of the Bureau of Public Boads cover the entire field of 
highway management, construction, maintenance, and finance. 

Packers and Stockyards Administration 

Through administration of the packers and stockyards act, passed 
on August 15, 1921, there has developed in the selling and handling 
of livestock a noticeably greater feeling of security and freedom of 
action against imposition and unfair practices, which alone has done 
much to acc()in])lish the purposes of the law. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 77 public 
stockyards in 66 cities and 32 States had been found subject to the 
provisions of the act and posted accordingly. More than 4,000 deal- 
ers and 1,100 market agencies have registered, and approximately 
500 ]>acking concerns are subject to the act. 

Stockyard coiiijianies, market agencies, and packers render periodi- 
cal reports showing their income and expenses and financial condi- 
tion. During this year audits have been made and statistical and 
financial reports obtained from 58 stockyard companies, and the 
work of valuing stockyard property in connection with determination 
of rates has been performed at several of the most important markets 
under the direction of competent valuation engineers and account* 
ants. The accounts of 650 old-line commission firms and 25 coopera- 
tive organizations doing business at 51 markets have been audited. 
These markets handle approximately 98 per cent of the total live- 
stock business at the markets subject to the packers and stockyards 
act. Financial statements were obtained for the year 1923 from 
packers subject to the act, the aggregate of whose slaughtering busi- 
ness represented approximately 98 per cent of all slaughtering done 
under Federal inspection during the year. 

It should be noted that in all instances wherein the requirements 
of the act can be met informally the policy of the administration has 
been to proceed in this manner. This has resulted in the satisfactoiy 
disposition of many hundreds of matters without the delay and ex- 
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pense resulting when formal action is required. In numerous in- 
stances, however, the nature of the cases and the requirements of 
the act necessitated formal action, and 112 formal proceedings have 
been instituted by the administration, 66 of which have been dis- 
posed of, leaving 47 still pending. 

As examples of some of the matters that have been dealt with, 
brief mention will be made of a few of the most important. The use 
of shci’t.-weight butter cartons, which actually contained only 15 
ounces, but which were designed to hold 1 pound, was discontinued 
in certain sections of the country. Through cooperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry beneficial adjustment has taken place 
in connection with prices of reactor cattle resulting in increased 
returns aggregating many thousands of dollars to owners of this 
class of animals. 

Through the efforts of the administration all livestock consigned 
for sale on the public markets is now placed on the open market, 
whi(‘h was not always the case at all markets previous to the passage 
of the packers and stockyards act. Such practices as weighing-up, 
string sales, boycotting, and rebating, as well as similar objection- 
able practices, have been stopped in many instances. 

Two of the members of the staff of this administration were agreed 
upon as arbitrators in connection with the determination of commis- 
sion rates at four of the principal markets wherein complaints have 
been made by leading livestock organizations concerning these rates. 
This resulted in lower commission rates and direct annual savings to 
producers of approximately three-quarters of a million dollars. 

All commission agencies are required to carry bonds to secure the 
faithful and prompt accounting for and remittance of the proceeds 
of sale of livestock consigned them for sale. Shippers’ proceeds 
accounts, which keep separate from funds used for other purposes 
all money received through the sale of consigned livestock, have 
been established by commission agencies at most markets, thereby 
doubly assuring payments to owners of livestock. 

The way has been opened for farmers’ cooperative selling agencies 
to operate in the terminal markets not by favoritism or partisanship 
but by enforcing the open-market principle. The number of coop- 
erative commission companies has increased from 7 at the time the 
act was passed to 25, or an increase of 18. 

Cases with reference to rates and charges of stockyard companies 
which involve the fundamental principles of proper rates, including 
such matters as the valuation of properties and the determination 
of properties that should be included in rate-valuation Avork, have 
been handled. There have been several cases of this kind, including 
one at Peoria, 111., in which a material reduction in rates was upheld 
by the Federal court. 

Scales in the stockyards are being standardized according to the 
actual needs of the business, and periodical testing under aj)proved 
conditions is being brought about rapidly. The mistreatment and 
bruising or injury of animals at public markets have been materially 
reduced, thus resulting in a material economic saving. Payments 
for dead and crippled animals have been placed on a more systematic 
basis. 

The formal dockets of the administration cover practices con- 
sidered to be in violation of the act, including rebating, rendering 
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false account sales to shippers, wrongfully withholding funds from 
shippers, discrimination through boycotting, usually practiced by 
so-called old-line commission firms against cooperative selling agen- 
cies and other nonmembers of exchanges, and the acquisition of the 
properties, business, and goodwill of Morris & Co. by Armour & Co., 
thus combining the second and third largest packers in the country 
into the largest concern. The investigation and hearings in this case 
have covered a period of more than one year, and several hundred 
witnesses have been examined. The final hearing will be held in 
the near future. 

Grain Futures Administration 

The grain futures markets of the United States have now been 
under the supervision of this department for somewhat more than 
one year as provided by the grain futures act. This act went into 
full legal effect on April 16, 1923, when its constitutionality was 
finally affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The experience that has been had under the act is still brief, but 
it has sufficed nevertheless to indicate some of the landmarks by 
which the grain futures administration must be guided in carrying 
out the purposes of the act. 

The oldest activity under the act has been carried on under 
section 8 which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to investi- 
gate grain marketing conditions, including the operations of boards 
of trade, and to publish the results, in statistical form or other- 
wise. This corresponds to one of two sections of the future trading 
act of 1921 which were not held unconstitutional. It was reenacted 
in the grain futures act of 1922, supported by provisions held con- 
stitutional in 1923 requiring members of boards of trade to keep 
certain records and to make certain reports. Experience is showing 
that this constitutes the central feature of the act. 

The act itself is coming to be recognized as a milestone in the 
history of futures trading. This is growing because appreciation 
attaches to the declaration of Congress tliat trading in grain futures 
on boards of trade is affected with a national public interest and 
must be recognized and conducted ac^cordingly. TJie primary re- 
sponsibility for observance of the requirements of the act is im- 
posed upon the boards of trade themselves in tiieir organized capac- 
ity, subject to Government supervision. The boards of trade, in 
qualifying for designation as “contract markets,” evidenced their 
acceptance of this responsibility by enacting rules in accordance 
with the act, providing, among other things, for the making of 
records and reports and forbidding their members to attempt to 
manipulate the market by the dissemination of misleading market 
information or in any other way. The result has been to put the 
whole business of trading in gram futures upon a new basis. 

This new basis has been evidenced in judicial decision and in -a 
more discriminating public opinion. Thus the supreme court of 
Kansas, building upon the case in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the constitutionality or the grain fu- 
tures act, held on Januaiy 12, 1924, that a member of the Chicago 
and Kansas City Boards of Trade, both “contract markets,” may 
not be prevented by State legislation from doing a grain futures 
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commission business according to the rules of those exchanges be- 
cause Congress has undertaken the constitutional assumption of 
regulatory power. A discriminating public opinion is beginning 
to grow up on the basis of facts ascertained and published by the 
grain futures administration or known to be accessible to it now 
by reason of the act, the regulation adopted pursuant to the act, 
and the presence of Government supervisors at important “con- 
tract markets.” 

The intention of Congress as understood by this department has 
been to dispel the mystery which has always beset the public mind 
with reference to trading in grain futures. The dispassionate col- 
lection and analysis of exact and comprehensive information is 
accordingly being emphasized. Some of this information has been 
published, in forms suitable tp serve the public interest but without 
violating those provisions of the act which forbid the separate dis- 
closure of the transactions of individuals, trade secrets, or names 
of customers. 

Thus the volume of trading in grain futures on each of the prin- 
cipal boards of trade has been currently published ever since De- 
cember, 1923. For the Chicago Board of Trade, which handled 
during the years 1921 to 1923 over 87 per cent of the trading in 
grain futures, the total volume of trading for each day, beginning 
January 2, 1924, has been published on the following day. More 
recently the volume figures for Minneapolis and Duluth have been 
published daily. Information regarding aggregate commitments, as 
“long” or short,” and changes therein, hitherto unavailable, is also 
being published upon occasion, together with information concern- 
ing deliveries of grain on futures contracts. In short, the grain 
futures administration is laying befor*^ the public significant facts 
regarding the operation of the grain futures markets as rapidly 
as the administration can assemble such facts and determine their 
correctness. 

The result of this policy is beginning to show itself in the tone of 
popular discussion. Guesswork and misrepresentation concerning 
the volume of trading in grain futures are beginning to give way 
to questions concerning the components of this volume, as pit trades, 
hedging trades, speculative trades, spreading operations, and the 
like, together with attempts to explain and interpret fluctuations in 
the volume which take place from time to time. 

Among the facts which the public is accordingly able to observe 
for itself is that preliminary studies of the grain futures adminis- 
tration based on data for three and one-half years indicate that there 
is a close correlation between the volume of trading on the one hand 
and the range and frequency of price fluctuations on the other. 
Days, weeks, and months during which the volume of trading is 
large are almost always those during which price fluctuations are 
wide and frequent; when the volume of trading is small price 
fluctuations are narrow and infrequent. For the year ended June 
30, 1924, the first of these conditions held during about seven months 
and the second during about five months. During June, 1924, when 
prices were advancing rapidly, the markets were more active than 
they have been for a year, and during July, 1924, the total trading 
for" all markets (2,172,574,000 bushels) was greater than it had been 
during the month of July in any of the preceding three years. 
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When the grain futures act went into effect in April, 1923, a 
generally downward movement had been under way for fully two 
years, both in the prices of wheat futures and in the volume of 
trading therein. The downward price movement halted in July, 
1923, but the generally downward tendency of the volume continued 
through December. At the end of 1923, however, according to the 
best estimates, the wheat-futures markets were carrying more than 
twice as many “ hedges ” as at the end of 1922. 

It is noteworthy that the general tendency of wheat prices has 
been upward during harvest time, a time especially interesting to 
farmers, for both the seasons during which the grain futures act has 
been in effect. The price of wheat in the United States during 
the year July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, furthermore, was generally 
above the level of wheat prices in competing countries, a fact re- 
flected in smaller exports of American wheat. The strength of the 
wheat-futures market was very generally given credit at the time 
for sustaining American wheat prices, and subsequent develop- 
ments, notably increased European consumption and a short crop 
in i924, have shown that if American wheat prices had been even 
higher last year, resulting in a larger carryover of American wheat 
to sell at price levels now current, better returns might in the end 
have been obtained by sellers. These developments of course were 
not adequately foreseen, but the light which they and other facts 
throw upon the preceding years shows that close observation and 
study must be carried on currently in order to determine in what par- 
ticular respects the grain-futures markets, juilged from the stand- 
point of the national public interest as price-determining or price- 
registering institutions, fall short of perfection and what remedies 
should be applied. 

Progress in Forestry 

A substantial advance in forestry has been made during the past 
four years. While many problems remain to be solved, large gains 
have been made in the public conception and appreciation of the 
necessity for forest conservation, the legislative groundwork for 
national and State forest policies, and the actual extension in the 
woods of forest protection and better forest practice. 

The outstanding facts of our present situation as to timber supply 
and the idleness of lands suitable for forests have become common 
knowledge Both the menace of far-reaching national losses and 
the lines of action that should be taken have been markedly clarified 
through comprehensive study and publications. The country has 
assimilated the facts and caught their significance. This in itself 
rei)resonts one of the large gains of recent years. The essential 
place of forestry in the land program of the United States is now 
widely recognized. Over 95 per cent of our total land area consists 
of farms, forests or potential forests, improved pasturage, and 
open ranges. Crop production, animal husbandry, and forestry are 
the three great uses which must be made of this vast soil resource 
to promote both individual and national prosperity. These three 
forms of land use are closely interrelated, and all are intimately 
related to the conservation and beneficial use of our water resources. 
About one- fourth of our total land area is forest or potential forest. 
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In addition to the vast areas of mountain and other nonagricultural 
lands which can be made of permanent utility only through the 
practice of forestry, timber' culture is being more and more clearly 
r3cognized as an important factor in diversified agriculture. 

The 470,000,000 acres of forest land in the United States can sup- 
ply in perpetuity the timber products required to meet our economic 



FOREST FIRE ON THE PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 

Fig 20. — The 1924 forest fire season was marked by extreme 
cundltloiis, especially In California where 500,000 acres of 
national forest land was swept by flames. Human carelessness 
continues to be the chief cause of these devastating fires 


needs. Eight han- 
dling of our for- 
ests will also safe- 
guard the water 
resources and pro- 
vide for public rec- 
reation and other 
needs as concur- 
rent uses of' the 
land. Our forestry 
problem has re- 
sulted from the 
idleness orhalf gse 
of enormous areas 
of forest - produc- 
ing soil in the 
United States, and 
the fundamental 
solution is to bring 
about the full em- 
ployment of all the 
land in the United 
States Avhicli is 
better adapted to 
timber crops than 
to other forms of 
use. We are now 
so far from mak- 
ing full use of the 
growing power of 
our forest lands 
that they replace 
each year not more 
than one-fourth of 
the current drain 
iqion their timber, 
and at the same 
time idle forest 
lands are imposing 
oppressi ve bu rdens 
upon other proper- 
ty and upon rural 
welfare. 


To bring our consumption of wood and pur production of wood 
into balance will necessarily be a long and difficult task. It can not 
be fully accomplished for ^veral decades, and a shortage of timber 
must be faced in the meantime. That it has already begun is evi- 
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denced by the rise in lumber prices, by the heavy tolls imposed upon 
consumers for transporting lumber from great distances, by the de- 
cline in per capita use of lumber of nearly half within the last 20 
years, and by the fact that for such an important forest product as 
paper the United States now depends upon foreign sources for more 
than half of its current consumption. With these salient facts the 
American public has now become generally conversant. The dis- 
criminating support of national. State, and local movements and 
developments toward forest conservation was never so widespread or 
effective as at present. A specific result of this growing national 
interest and concern was the enactment of the Clarke-McNary law 
on June 7, following several years of Nation-wide discussion and 
investigation. 

Public Ownership and Management of Timber Lands 

The policy of permanent Federal ownership of forest properties 
was begun about 33 years ago, with hesitation. At first there was 
much doubt of the wisdom of substituting for the traditional policy 



Ficj. 21 .-“The Roost>velt Dam, Tonto National FureHt, Ariz. Thi« wooden* of the 
Southwest forms a lake 30 miles long. The waters which fill this vast reservoir 
come from the timbered slopes of the Tonto Forest 

of disposing of the public lands a program that put the Government 
into tlie business of land management and the growing and market- 
ing of timber on a huge scale. The general application of the new 
principle to the public lands suitable for timber production was 
sought by President Roosevelt but denied by Congress because of 
its conflict with the settled tradition of distributing public lands for 
private use and because of many questions raised as to the success 
of a public enterprise of this nature. The national forests had to 
justify themselves by their results. 

The Clarke-McNary law has given added scope to this feature of 
our nationahforest policy. Provision is made by its terms for ex- 
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tending the national forests over lands already in public ownership 
adapted to this form of administration, (1) through the classifica- 
tion of such portions of the i^emaining public domain as are adapted 
p’ imarily to the production of timber or the protection of water- 
sheds, and (2) through the creation of national forests covering 
such parts of military and other reservations as are also primarily 
adapted to this form of use. The same law authorizes an important 
expansion in the policy of purchasing forest lands under the Weeks 
law through the extension of such purchases, within the watersheds 
of navigable streams, to include areas needed primarily for the grow- 
ing of timber as well as areas needed for protecting the watersheds 
of rivers. Other means are ])rovided for the extension of national 
forests through the acceptance of gifts or bequests of lands adapted 



Fi(i ‘J'J. — Mon(pt‘IIer-Aft<)ii roM<1, (’ui-Umhi National Forest, Idaho. Itoad and trail 
development on the natitmal forests facilitatea protection and increases us(‘ of the 
resourceH The standard of consti uction varies to fit the character of use and 
puldie need, hut many of the projects are important links in the system of 
FedcrnFaid State and county roads 

to this public use, subject to reasonable and suitable reservations. 
By this act the policy of national ownership and administration of 
forest lands has not only received specific confirmation but has been 
afforded the basis for a material expansion in the future. The 
national-forest system now embraces about one-quarter of the tim- 
ber producing lands in the United States. 

Forest ownership by other public agencies has always been sought 
by advocates of conservation, as there is every reason why States 
and municipalities should share this important function with the 
National Government. Significant and promising developments in 
this field have taken place within the past four years on the part of 
several States and also through the creation of a considerable number 
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of town or county forests, particularly in New England. Both of 
these developments are indications of the extent to which the idea of 
better use of our forest land is extending among the American people. 
The State forests now exceed five and one-half million acres, with 
every prospect of being rapidly enlarged under the State programs 
now in effect or proposed. 

Animal-disease Work Pushed 

The scientific study of animal diseases and parasites has yielded 
information of practical value in combating these enemies of the 
livestock industry. A new and very effective immunizing agent 
against hemorrhagic septicemia has been developed. This inflpfcious 
disease, which attacks especially cattle, sheep, and swine, is attended 
with a very high mortality. The protecting product is wliat is 
known as an agressin. In the experiments cattle which had been 
immunized with this agressin were given five hundre<l times the 
fatal dose of hemorrhagic septicemia virus with no ill effects, while 
all untreated cattle giA^en the same dose of virus died Avithin 48 
hmirs. Field experiments in the control of hemorrhagic septi(‘emia 
are being carried out at several sto(‘kyard centers. 

Incomplete experiments in applying the anti-hog-cholera serum 
treatment to \^ery young pigs indicate that this can be done safely at 
an early age and that under normal conditions the pigs Avill be x)ro- 
tected against hog cholera until the usual market age. 

In recent years an effective method of controlling stomach Avorms 
in sheep by means of repeated dosing at interA^als has been worked 
out. Carbon tetrachloride, which was found by the department to 
be effect! A"e against hookAvorms of dogs, has since come into very 
extensive use in human medicine for the removal of hookAA-orms and 
has been used Avith great success in hundreds of thousands of cases 
in various parts of the Avorld. 

War on Plant Diseases Goes ForAvard 

During the past four years further stimulation has been giA en the 
campaigns being Avaged against the host of plant diseases Avhich 
menace certain important crops and present a serious economic prob- 
lem in American agriculture. A brief resume of the work being done 
Avith a feAv major diseases will illustrate this phase of the depart- 
ment’s activities. 

Continued progress has been made in the contiol of the Avhite pine 
blister rust. This destructive disease is established in the United 
States and its i*apid spread threatens the destruction of five-needled 
pine foj’ests containing oAxr 78, ()()(),()00, ()()() boaj*d feet of timber, 
valued at approximate!}" $50(),()()(),0()(). The liarA^esting and utiliza- 
tion of this timber sustains many industries and gives emj)loyment 
to thousands of wage eai ners. Therefore, continued production- of 
this forest crop is of vital regional and national concern because of 
its present economic value and its relation to sustained forest pro- 
duct! \"ity. 

Local control measures consisting of systematic eradication of 
the alternate host plants (currants and gooseberries) Avithin 900 feet 
of pine stands were developed early, and thorough test proA^ed them 
adequate for use in northeastern I^'^nited States. In cooperation with 
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the States, the department in 1922 undertook an intensive campaign 
to control the rust by obtaining prompt application of control meas- 
ures by pine owners. Agents stationed in the important pine-grow- 
ing counties or districts of the infested States give landowners the 
expert advice, local leadership, and supervision needed to secure 
pr()m])t and eifective protection of the white pines. Currants and 
gooseberries have been destroyed on control areas aggregating ap- 
proximately two and a half million acres. Local public interest is 
evidenced by the active participation of 3,325 individuals and 340 
communities, who have expended $194,000 of private funds in con- 
trol work. Control measures have been applied on the White Moun- 
tain J^^onal Forest, where much of the white pine has already been 
protects from the blister rust by the eradication of currants and 
gooseberries. 

An outbreak of blister rust was discovered in western Washington 
in 1921. The disease, which had become established in British 



Fig. 23. — Army airplane on western foiest fire patrol 
(Official photograph, U. S. Army Air Service) 


C^olumbia some 10 years previously, had spread rapidly, and in 1923 
its eastward extension was within 35 miles of the inland empire pine 
region of Washington and Idaho. Cooperating with the States 
concerned, the depai‘tment is vigorously prosecuting a 10-year pro- 
gram to check the further spread of the rust and develop practical 
measures for its control in localities where valuable timber is threat- 
ened. During the past three years the primary alternate host plant of 
this disease, the European black currant, has been largely eliminated 
in western and northeastern Washington, northern Idaho, western 
jMontana, and western Oregon. Effective quarantines have been 
maintained and good progress has been made in devising cheap 
and practical means for the local protection of pines in infested 
areas. 

The camj)aign for the eradication of the common barberry to 
prevent the sj^read of black stem rust of wheat was begun in a pro- 
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liminary way in the spring of 1918 and has completed its sixth full 
year. 

The yearly appearance of severe local epidemics of stem rust, 
which were traced to barberry bushes remaining in certain counties 
previously surveyed and thought to be clean, made a second complete 
survey advisable in several counties during the past year. 

The spread of escaped barberries to open woodlands, fence rows, 
rocky ledges, brushy pastures, and stream banks is the most serious 
problem of the campaign. Not all bushes among undergrowth and 
weeds are found on the original survey and some may be over- 
looked on the first re- 


survey. Seedlings con- 
tinue to appear each 
spring for a number of 
years after all fruiting 
bushes are destroyed. 
A total of 3,000, 6C9 
escaped bushes has 
been found on 4,717 
properties to date. In 
addition, most of the 
3,825,478 seedlings 
found on original sur- 
vey and resurveys Avere 
in areas of escaped 
bushes. 

The eradication of all 
bushes and seedlings 
from areas of escaped 
bushes is progressing 
as rapidly as possible. 
Many small areas ap- 
pear to be cleaned. The 
complete clean-up of 
many larger areas is in 
sight because of the 
general use of crushed 
rock salt as a killing 
agent during the past 
season. 

Experiments on chemi - 
cal methods of eradica- 
tion begun in Septem- 
ber, 1921, have given 
excellent results. Two 



chemicals have given uniformly good results. These^are crushed rock 
salt and a sodium-arsenite solution. The sodium-arsenite solution 
lu’oved dangerous to livestock and poultry and its use has been dis- 
continued. Crushed rock salt and flake or packers’ salt have proved 
effective and may be applied at any time of year. One or the otlier 
usually is available or can be procured in a reasonable length of 
time. Experiments are still in progress with five other chemicals. 
Of these Kerosene has proven effective but very slow in action. 
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A total of 3,074,587 bushes, seedlings, and sprouting bushes was 
treated. During the fiscal year 1924, an area c(iui valent to approxi- 
mately 183 counties was covered in the original survey, 271 counties 
in the resurvey, and about 53 counties in the second survey. A 
grand total for the year of 4,041,575 buslies, seedlings, and sprouting 
bushes was found and 4,012,258 were eradicated. 

The cooperative campaign for the eradication of citrus canker, 
conducted in cooperation with the Gulf States, is making satisfac- 
tory progress. In the eight years that the dejiartment and the Gulf 
States have been cooperating in the eradication of citrus canker 
Florida, Alabama, an<l Mississippi have been practically freed from 
this destructive disease, and the infections in Texas and Louisiana 
are now much less serious than in earlier years. 

The methods of eradication are more extreme than have been 
found necessary in figliting any other plant disease on account of 
the extreme infectiousness of citrus canker. All infected trees 
found by the inspectors are burned, and additional safeguards such 
as requiring the inspectors to wear outer suits, shoes, and hats that 
are thoroughly disinfected both upon entering and leaving citrus 
properties arc employed. The success of this cam])aign may be 
said to have established a new era in preventive and control work 
in dealing with jdant diseases. 

Damaging Insects Held in Check 

Equally important as ])lant diseases in their economic relation to 
agriculture in this country are insect pests. Hic warfare against 
these pests grows more tense and more scientific year by year. To 
prevent the entry of new ]>lant pests of all kinds, some 22 (juaran- 
tines, either prohibiting or restricting and safeguarding the entry 
of ])roducts known to be likely to carry such pests, are now being 
enfor(‘ed. This enforcement involves the maintenance of a port 
inspection service at all important ocean and border ])orts of entry 
into this country. The important products thus brought under 
restrictions as to entry include cotton, various (‘ereals, nursery and 
ornamental stock, and all fruits and vegetables. This service has 
be(‘n largely develo])ed during the past four years and it is significant 
to note that since the plant quarantine law was passed not a single 
new major jiest has entered this country. 

The work of enforcing the Federal (piarantinc on account of the 
Eurojiean corn borer, in cooperation with the several States, has been 
excellent and has prevented the s])reading of the pest through com- 
merce in affected products. More than a million individuals of a 
useful parasite have l>een brought from Europe and liberated in the 
infested regions. Other promising introduced parasites have been 
established in New England and have been liberated on the eastern 
edge of the Corn Belt in Ohio, where tlie corn borer has become 
established comparatively recently. 

By inspection of i)roducts likely to carry the gipsy moth, its spread 
has been checked and no new colonies have become established at 
long distances from the generally infested New England area. In 
New Jersey no injury to foliage has resulted since the first year, and 
the area has now been reduced more than one-half. The area in New 
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England infested by the brown-tail moth has decreased nearly 3,000 
square miles during the past four years. 

Experiments have resulted in the development of more efficient 
methods of control, and the introduction of many thousands of 
parasites and other natural enemies from Europe and Japan has 
aided in gradually reducing the increase of both gipsy moth and 
brown-tail moth in the sections of New England that have been 


longest infested. The 
area defoliated this 
year is much less than 
in previous years. 

The department has 
been attempting to de- 
termine the principles 
in the cotton plant 
that cause the boll 
weevil to feed on this 
jilant alone, but it is 
only recently that any 
great measure of suc- 
cess was gained. Large 
quantities of cotton 
plants were (collected 
and either distilled or 
otherwise processed to 
obtain a complete un- 
derstanding of the 
chemistry of the cot- 
ton plant. Some of 
the most promising of 
the substances isolated 
have been tested in 
the field during the 
past summer, and cer- 
tain of them possess 
attractive qualities ap- 
parently slightly supe- 
rior to those of the 
cotton plant itself. 
Experiments are still 
going on, and definite 
conclusions may not 
be reached for another 
year, but the outlook 



is hopeful. Once in 
possession of such an 


25 . — (*3 pay moth caterpillars under sticky hand on tree 


attractant, a promising new line of remedial work at once becomes 
available. 


The pink bollworm of cotton is generally recognized as one of the 
worst of all cotton pests. It originated in India and is now gen- 
erally established in practically all the important cotton-producing 
countries of the world except m the TTnitcd States. About 1915 it 
gained entrance from Mexico into Texas and later spread to portions 
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of Louisiana. It also obtained some foothold in western Texas and 
New Mexico directly from Mexico. 

A hard fight to eradicate it has been in progress since its first 
liscovery in Texas in 1917. No new areas or infestation have been 
located during the last two years, and except in the western districts 
of Texas and in New Mexico no reinfestation has developed in any 
of the territory where the insect previously had been established. 
This means that the more important areas originally infested, in 
central and eastern Texas and in Louisiana, are apparently free 
from this pest and this freedom has now continued for three years. 

In western Texas and in New Mexico no continued effort has been 
made to eradicate the pink bollworm, for the reason that the prox- 
imity to the Mexican border makes reinfestation almost certain. 

The danger of infesta- 
tion spreading 'from 
the western areas east- 
ward is, however, be- 
ing controlled by quar- 
antine, by the installa- 
tion of seed-disinfec- 
tion machines in all 
gins, and by the sepa- 
aration of these areas 
from central and east- 
ern Texas. It is not 
believed that the risk 
of spread from these 
areas of infestation is 
greater than that from 
the infested areas in 
Mexico. 

To prevent the fur- 
ther entry of this pest 
from Mexico, all com- 
mercial and other bor- 
der traffic into the 
United States is safe- 
guarded by inspection 

Fir,. 20. — IVach attacked by Japanese beetles and disinfection. This 

has involved the in- 
spection, during the past year, of upward of 29,000 freight (jars and 
the fumigation of nearly 17,000 of these. In addition, all ve- 
hicular and other movement out of Mexico is inspected and safe- 
guarded. A fee covering actual cost of labor and chemicals is 
charged for the disinfection of such cars and vehicles, and the 
receipts are turned into the Treasury, amounting during the year 
to $0)7,730.50. 

Although the Japanese beetle has continued gradually to enlarge 
its territory by annual dispersal, the quarantine and other operations 
carried out in cooperation with the States of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania have been instrumental in preventing the spread of the 
insect to other parts of the country. Search for the parasites of the 
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Japanese beetle was begun in 1920 in Japan, China, and Korea, and 
numerous large shipments of natural enemies have been introduced, 
some of which have become established. 

More Profitable Use of Crops 

The application of science to the improvement of manufacturing 
processes in those industries that use agricultural produ(*ts as raw 
materials, and the develoi)ment of new manufacturing uses for 
products and by-products of the farm, provide a more profitable 
outlet for farm crops. The chemists of the department have de- 
veloped and patented processes for the manufacture from corn cobs 
of an adhesive and of furfural, which is a chemical that can be 
used extensively in the manufacture of many useful appliances. 
These processes may soon be in use on a commercial scale that will 
provide a market for many corn cobs that are now practically a 
waste by-product. 

A process has been developed by the specialists of the department 
for the manufacture of a j^alataole beverage resembling tea from 
caftsina, a plant that grows wild abundantly along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts from North Carolina to Texas. A flavoring extract for 
use in making carbonated beverages has also been made in the labo- 
ratory from cassina and may soon be manufactured commercially. 
The cured cassina leaves suitable for making beverages are now 
manufactured commercially and are on the market. 

A laboratory established at Los Angeles, Calif., has developed 
])rocesses for making citric acid, citrate of lime, lemon and orange 
oils, marmalades, pectin, and other commercial products from cull 
and surplus lemons and oranges. These processes are now being used 
profitably by commercial concerns that purchase large quantities of 
cull oranges and lemons which were formerly wastecl. 

An im])roved j)rocess for the manufacture of a cane sirii]) that 
will not readily crystallize or ferment has been develoj^ed by the 
chemists and is now in successful operation in a large nnin))er of 
sirup manufacturing plants. The market for cane sirup has hereto- 
fore been restricted by the tendency of the sirup either to crystallize 
or fej'ment before it reacdied consumers. By developing a method 
that removes this difficulty the sj)ecialists of the department have 
made it possible for the market for cane sirup to be greatly ex- 
tended. Improvements have likewise been made in methods for 
the manufacture of sorgo and maple sirups. The dei)artment sj)e- 
cialists are now engaged in studies looking to certain improvements 
in the manufacture of beet and of cane sugar which it is hoped 
will aid in the extension of the domestic sugar industry. 

Improved processes for the dehydi-ation of fruits and vegetables 
have been developed and are in successful commercial use. Dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables much superior in appearance and flavor 
to the products dried by the old methods are now on the market. 
The extension of this most economical method for preserving and 
transporting fruits and vegetables is assured. 

How to utilize profitably on the farm certain vegetables in the 
manufacture of pickles and of sauerkraut and certain fruits in tlie 
manufacture of vinegar has been worked out in the laboratory and 
the methods published. 
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A process for making a crystalline maltose sugar from cornstarch 
has been developed. The cost of producing maltose sugar from 
cornstarch is lower than the cost of producing cane sugar. The new 
process has yet to be industrialized, so that it is too early to realize 
its bearing on the utilization of corn. The investigational work is 
not entirely complete but has proceeded far enough to demonstrate 
tliat it is entirely practicable to make an excellent grade of crystal- 
line maltose sugar from cornstarch or hominy. 

The Hunt for New Plants 

Continued success during the past few years in introducing plants 
from nil corners of the earth goes to confirm the belief that numerous 
possibilities still exist in this field of research. Many alien plants 
have been introduced and developed to a point where they have 
found a profitable jilace in our agriculture. Curiously enough the 
faith prevails in every district, however poor the soil may be, that 
it needs only the finding of the proper plants to make the land 
greatly more productive. The success with new forage plants goes 
far to give validity to this belief. One has only to consider silch 
plants as alfalfa, the sorghums, Sudan grass, sweet clover, lespedeza, 
and velvet beans, all of comparatively recent introduction and utili- 
zation, to realize what a profound effect they have had in this 
country. 

The agricultural explorations carried on by the department during 
the past four years have been esj)ecially important. They have 
included extended travel in Africa, Asia, and South America and 
have resulted in the importation of many valuable new plants. Ex- 
plorations in southern China, Burma, and Siam resulted in the col- 
lection of trees from which chaulmoogia oil, a successful specific for 
leprosy, is obtained, and the establishment of these trees in the 
American tropics. Seeds of the gorli shrub, from Sierra Leone, 
Africa, also contain chaulmoogric acid, and as this shrub is of 
(juicker growth than the Asiatic tree from which the oil is obtained, 
it has been introduced as another sourc^e of this material. 

Numerous varieties of Chinese chestnuts have been imported for 
testing foi’ blight resistance in the hope that they will replace the 
rapidly disappearing American species. Many native Chinese 
apples, ])ears, cherries, plums, and roses were also obtained which, 
because of their vigor and hardiness, will be of special interest to 
plant breeders. 

One of the department’s explorers has recently returned from a 
trip to northern Africa, Abyssinia, and the Kashmir section of Brit- 
ish India, where he went especially to obtain varieties of barley and 
wheat likely to prove of value at high altitudes, or for growing under 
dry-farming conditions in the Western States. Another explorer trav- 
ersed Africa from south to north, obtaining many native plants of in- 
terest and value, some of which are likely to prove adapted to our 
Southern States. This explorer is an expert plant geographer and 
through his visits to Africa we have been able to obtain much valuable 
information about the agricultural possibilities of that continent. 

During the past year the department sent its chief corn specialist 
to South America to obtain samples of corn from the Indian tribes 
in the high Andean country of Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and Argentina. 
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CJomeH University cooperated in this exploration by seaading a mem- 
ber ()f its faculty who is one of the best Known plant breeders in the 
United States. Many samples of corn were obtained which should 
prove of value to corn breeders, especially those who are developing 
early strains for the Northern States, and drouth-resistant varieties 
for fhe Southwest. 

Near La Paz, Bolivia, and in the vicinity of Cuzco, Calca, and 
Huaneayo, Peru, varieties were obtained that have been grown there 
since long before the discovery of America by the white man. 
These varieties possess many characteristics which make them of 
interest and possible value as breeding stocks in the United States. 
Those districts are located near the Equator, or from 12*^ to 17® 
south latitude, and so haA e a long frost-free period except at the 
highest altitudes. For the same reason the length of the days and 
nights is more nearly equal than in our Corn Belt. Because of the 
altitude, liowever, the temperature is relatively low, jAarticularly 
during the night. These conditions have resulted in varieties of 
corn differing markedly from those grown in the United States. 

The most important feature of barley investigations has been an 
extensiA^e exploration for breeding stocks in Africa and Asia. In 
addition to barleys a large numlier of samples of other grains, 
legumes, and the various cultivated and wild plants we e obtained. 
Tiie barleys of the western United States unuoubtedly wei’e intro- 
duced into America from Mexico, where they had been grown by 
the Spaniards. These barleys are all of the types commonly grown 
throughout North Africa, especially in the region from Tunis west 
to the Atlantic. It is certain that many types common in North 
Africa were not introduced by the early settlers and have not yet 
found their way to this country. The selections fnade in Algeria 
and Tunis and later in northern Spain were barleys similar to the 
Coast variety of America. 

In all there were 19 accvcssions of barley from Algeria and Tunis, 
19 from Spain, 32 from Egypt, 30 from India, and 33 from Abys- 
sinia. This does not in any way indicate the total number of bar- 
leys procured. Wherever the fields were in head all of the types 
from a single set of adjoining fields were selected, but placed under 
a single field accession number. The barleys from Algeria, Tunis, 
Egypt, and India Avere sown in November, 1923, at Sacaton, Ariz. 
In addition to the bulk samples there were over 700 roAvs grown from 
heads selected in fields of North Africa and India. Many of these 
gave very high yields. The selections from Egypt were particularly 
promising. There were some hundreds of selections of the two forms 
of Mariout, and it is hoped that some of these may be superior to 
the original introductions. The barleys from Kashmir gave sur- 
prisingly high yields. It is thought that the Kashmir type has not 
been previously tested at experiment stations in America. 

Several new grasses from the Tropics give promise for southern 
conditions. These include molasses grass, which succe^eds Avondef- 
fully on any of the Avell-drained soils, however sandy, of southern 
Florida; Bahia grass, the best grass yet found for permanent pas- 
tures in Florida and along the Gulf coast on the relatively dry 
lands; Guatemala grass, a tall, coarse grass with thick, juicy stems, 
very valuable for soiling: and Tracy grass, accidentally introduced 
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on the Gulf coast and making a very dense sward on both dry and 
wet soils. Tracy grass is extremely difficult to eradiate when oaee 
established, but where pasturage alone is considered it is a grass of 
great merit. 

Rubber Investigations Pushed 

Investigations begun last year to determine the possibilities of 
rubber production in the United States and in adjacent tropical re- 
gions are being pushed forward to the extent of the available funds. 
The need of additional sources of raw rubitor is beaming even more 
apparent with the further rapid increase in the volume of the rub- 
ber industry in the I'^nited States, and Avith our great preponderance 
in the use of motor vehicles. It is reported that the rubber in- 
dustiy has increased 35 per cent in the last two years, and that 11 
motor vehicles are owned in the United States to 2 in all other coun- 
tries. Apart from the danger of being so completely dependent 
on the East Indies for an indispensable material, it is plain that 
a scarcity may lesult in a few years from a continued growth 
of the industrial demand, either in the United States or abroad. 

Though only one rubber-producing species has l>een cultivated 
extensively as yet, there are many other plants of widely different 
habits that require investigation before we can be assured of the 
l>est possibilities of producing rubber in America. l)ry-coimtry 
rubber plants are l>eing investigated in southern California, Arizona, 
and Nevada, while rubber-jiroducing trees and vines of tropical 
countries are being studied in their native (*ountries to determine 
their suitability for conditions to be found m soutliern Florida, 
Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone, or in the neighboring countries. 
Special opportunities for such investigations have been found in 
Haiti, where plantings of several of the more prominent rubber trees, 
including the HeA^ea or Para rubber tree of Brazil, were made about 
20 years ago. Labor would be available in Haiti if it appeared that 
commercial rubber planting would be profitable. Cooperation is 
being extended by the President of Haiti, and a conA enient location 
for experimental work near Port au Prince has been pla(‘.ed at our 
disposal. 

From what has been learned in the Y^est Indies, Central America, 
and Mexico there can be no doubt of the possibility of producing 
substantial quantities of rubber in tropical America if suitable 
cultural systems can be developed, not requiring oriental contract 
labor as in the East Indian rubber plantations. To use resident labor 
it is necessary to consider the production of rubber in connection with 
other crops, rather than the opening of special rubber districts where 
labor must be imported. The possibilities of utilizing waste lands 
for rublau* production or for plantings that could supply emergency 
needs must be considered as alternatives to replacing other crops 
Avith rubber. 

Fiber Plant Investigations 

There has been an iiiqi*easing need in this country for hard fibers 
for use in cordage as Avell as in binder twines. Disturbed conditions 
in Yucatan liave resulted in a falling off of supplies of henequen that 
has been the principal fiber used for binder twine, while the world 
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demaads for cordage fibers have increased materially over the re- 
q^lirements previous to 1914. There are probably 40,0()0 or more 
acres of land suitable for heneaueii or sisal in Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands under our own nag, but not enough to make up for 
the reduced production in Yucatan, Greater emphasis has been 
placed, therefore, on the work in the Philippine Islands, where abaca, 
the only fiber suitable for high-grade ropes, is produced and where 
there are large areas with conditions of climate, soil, and labor 
favorable for the production of hard fibers. 

Work in the Philippine Islands has been carried on along the 
following lines : 

1. Fiber cleaning machines have been introduced, their work demon- 
strated, and their use encouraged. As a result the production of 
machine-cleaned maguey and sisal has become an established in- 
dustry, yielding better profits and also better fiber than the hand- 
cleanmg methods. 

2. Sisal plants have been introduced and their cultivation en- 
couraged, Decause they yield fil>er of better qualtiy than manila 
maguey. The production of sisal during the first six months of 
1924 was 4,288 bales, which was more tnan twice the production 
during the same period in 1928. 

8. The uses and methods of handling fibers in the cordage and 
twine mills have been studied and recommendations have been made 
to the producers, resulting in better methods of prei)aring and 
baling the fibers. 

4. The inspection and grading of fil)ers by the Philippine Goverii- 
nient, favored by all manufacturers, have been encouraged, im- 
proved, and more firmly established. 

5. A study has been made of the ‘‘ perished ” abaca fiber that has 
been the cause of numerous complaints, especially in the London 
market, and the troubles from this source have been materially re- 
duced. This form of deterioration is the result of storing tlie fiber 
in air-tight warehouses, causing a fermentation due to fungi or 
bacteria or to both. 

(). Attention has l)een given to tlie threatened injury to the abaca 
indus*try by two diseases that have destroyed abaca ])lantations in 
the Provinces of Laguna and Cavite on the Island of Luzon. Recom- 
mendations have l)een made and are being acted upon by the Philip- 
pine Government for holding the diseases in check, and efforts are 
being continued for more efficient measures to combat these diseases. 

The production of manila maguey and sisal in the Philippine 
Islands now amounts to approximately one-third of the {)roduction 
of henequen in Yucatan. During the year ended June 80, 1924, 
more than 200,000 bales of abaca from the Philip[)ines were used 
te eke out the decreasing supplies of henequen for the manufacture 
of binder twine in the I mited States. 

New Studies of Plant Life 

During the past four years it has been shown that in many plant 
species the relative length of day and night may be the controlling 
factor in flowering and fruiting and other featui'es of de\'elopiuent. 
Some plants are promptly forced into flowering and fruiting by 
exposure to relatively short days, and exposure of these plants to 
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lonff days will cause urof use and indefinite vegetative development 
witnout flowering. Other plants, however, tend to remain in the 
vegetative stage when exposed to short days and are quicklv forced 
into flowering by the action of long days. Formation of tubers and 
bulbs, falling of the leaves, the condition of dormancy, development 
of branches, and extent of root growth also are subject to regulation 
by the prevailing length of day. Moreover, plants vary widely in 
tlieir sensibility to this factor. 

Through field and greenhouse studies it has been possible to estab- 
lish the relationship of the length of day to early and late maturing 
varieties of crop plants, the comparative development of the vegeta- 
tive and fruiting portions of the plant, the distribution of the grow- 
ing and fruiting periods through the year, the everblooming or 
everbearing condition, the adaptability of different varieties and 
species of crop plants to different latitudes, and the natural distribu- 
tion of plants. 

In many species flowering and fruiting can be induced or sup- 
pressed at will by artificial control of the daily period of illumina- 
tion. For this purpose the daily exposure to lignt during the long 
days of summer may be shortened oy use of dark houses, and* in 
winter artificial light may be used to lengthen the daily illumination 
period. It has been found, moreover, that plants can be readily 
grown to maturity with artificial light as the only source of illumina- 
tion. Flowering and fruiting and other characteristic responses to 
differences in duration of the daily illumination period are brought 
about as easily with artificial light as with sunlight. 

Wheat Breeding Tests 

The varieties of wheat grown in the United States number more 
tlian 200, known by more than 800 different names. A concerted 
effort has been made toward the standardization of varieties by 
communities and a reduction in the number and acreage of the 
poorer varieties. Improved varieties are being developed. A recent 
pi'oduction is Nodak, a high-yielding, rust-resistant durum variety 
of excellent Quality, developed as a selection from Kubanka in co- 
operation witn the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which is distributing the new variety. 

Kubanka was inti*odueed by the department from Russia and is 
now the best adapted variety for all of the varying conditions in 
tlxe duruip w heat sections. It is a high-yielding wheat, fairly resist- 
ant to rust, of good milling quality, and well liked for the manu- 
facture of macaroni and other products. Nodak has outyielded 
Kubanka at the Dickinson substation, where it was selected, by 1.3 
bushels per acre during the seven years from 1918 to 1924, inclusive. 

Karmont is a new, high-yielding, hardy variety of hard red 
winter wheat, selected from Kdiarkof, which is being distributed by 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, wifli which it was 
developed cooperatively. Kharkof, which also was introduced by 
the department from Russia, is the highest yielding and most widely 
grown variety of hard red winter wheat in Montana and Wyoming. 
At the Moccasin (Mont.) substation, where Karmont was selected, 
it has outyielded Kharkof by 1.6 bushels per acre during the six 
years from 1918 to 1923, inclusive. 
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The early efforts at wheat improvement by the department con- 
sisted largely of trials of introduced varieties. These were followed 
by improvement through selections of pure-line strains. As more 
difficult and specialized problems arose, the breeding of wheats by 
hybridization has been undertaken. This now - offers the mo^ 
scientific and reliable method for further improvement. Varietal 
trials with standard and new varieties are being continued at Federal 
and State agricultural experiment stations to determine their 
agronomic value. 

Kota is a bearded variety of hard red spring wheat which is re- 
sistant to black stem rust. It was introduced from Russia and 
developed con(*urrently by the department and the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The rust resistance of the variety 
was first determined in 1918. In 84 trials, during the five years fi'om 
1919 to 1923, Kota averaged 9.6 per cent of rust infection, while 
Marquis in the same trials rusted 47.9 per cent and Kubanka durum 
23.9 per cent. The acre yields of Kota have averaged considerably 
higher in North Dakota and South Dakota than those of Marquis, 
the standard variety of hard red spring wheat. 

About 1,000 varieties and strains of wheat haA’^e been tested for 
bunt resistance cooperatively in California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Kansas. Of these a few have proved highly resistant. Hybrids 
of these resistant strains are proving very promising. Rid it, one 
of the mo.st desirable of these, developed at the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has now been distributed to farmers. 
Two immune strains have been derived from the Hussar and Martin 
varieties, respectively. While these are not desirable strains for 
commercial growing, they liave been crossed with good commercial 
varieties susceptible to bunt, and from these hybrids it is expected 
to develop commercially desirable bunt-free strains. Resistance also 
is being developed through pure-line selections of resistant plants 
from susceptible commercially desirable varieties. Several highly 
resistant strains of excellent quality have been obtained by this 
method. 

New Corn Varieties Tested 


In all commercial open-fertilized varieties of corn various dele- 
terious characters are present which tend to reduce jjroduction. 
Among these injurious characters are barrenness, weak stalks, weak 
roots, twisted and crinkled leaves, deficient chlorophyl, poor silks or 
tassels, and susceptibility to different diseases, wliich reduce the 
stands and yields of open- fertilized corn. In corn-breeding investi- 
gations, sell-pollinated strains free from these harmful factors have 
been isolated by continued selection. As a rule, however, strains 
inbred for several successive years are materially reduced in size and 
productivity. The recombination of these pure strains, after elimi- 
nating undesirable characters, is necessary in order to restore vigor 
and consequent high production. The hybrids from some of the 
recombinations of these strains, when grown in the field in compari- 
son with the best commercial varieties, have already produced sub- 
stantial increases in yield. 

Numerous selfed ” strains of important cx)mmercial varieties of 
corn have been subjected to artificial smut infections during the past 
four years. A few strains have proved very resistant to infection. 
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These strains, wlien ^^own in different localities, have shown the 
same comparative de^^rees of resistance. Hybrids from crosses of 
two resistant strains have shown consistently high resistance, while 
hybrids from crosses between a resistant and a susceptible strain and 
hybrids fr*om (crosses between two susceptible strains all are sus- 
ceptible, showing that susceptibility is dominant. 

Sugar-cane Investigations 

The gradually diminishing yields of sugar cane in recent years 
due to the failure of native varieties to resist mosaic disease, root 
rots, storage rots, and other diseases, are being successfully met by 
the introduction, selection, and breeding of new varieties. 

About five years ago, when it became evident that the injurious 
mosaic disease was spreading at an alarming rate and would soon 
seriously affect our sugar industry as it had already affected that of 
several other countries, varieties known to be resistant to this dis- 
ease were introduced. Ten varieties of cane were obtained fi*om 
Argentina during 1919, but only two were found to be of any value. 
These were Kavangire (Uba), which is immune, and 234 G. ^1., 
which is tolerant to mosaic. At about the same time it was found 
that (vayana-lO, a variety of cane previously imported from Brazil 
for sirup-production studies, was also immune from mosaic disease. 

Steps were immediately taken to increase these three varieties and 
to test them throughout the sirup and sugar-producing sections. 
For sirup 2 )urjK>sis, Cayana--10 has practically supplanted the old 
varieties in the heavily infected areas. P. (). J. ^14 and several 
subseciuent introductions promise to do the same thing in the sugar- 
producing st*,ctions. Although these varieties are of great impor- 
tance for increasing the present yields of sugar cane, they are only 
distributed as a means of tiding over the industry until they can 
b.» replaced by still better varieties now under observation. 

Foreign Clover Seed Studied 

A study, commencing in 191 but interru])ted by the war, of the 
reasons for red-clover failures showed that one of the causes of 
failure was the use*, of nonadapted seed A large part of the red- 
clover seed used was found to be impoi ed, chiefly from Italy and 
Fiance. 

The studies of the department in cooperation with the various 
experiment stations show that red-clover seed grown in Italy pro- 
diiCAis a plant not winter-hardy enough to withstand our climate in 
the severe sections of the clover belt, as Iowa and Minnesota, and 
that this strain of red clover is also much more susceptible to the 
anthracnose diseast*. so prevalent in the southern and southeastern 
portions of the clover belt. The wealai<»ss of this type of clover is so 
pronounced that the use of Italian clover seed is to be discouraged 
throughout the clover belt east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Rea-clover seed grown in other European countries and in Chile 
has not yet been so thoroughly tested, but it is already evident that 
red-clover seed produced anywdiere in Europe west of Poland and 
south of the Baltic is not reliably hardy in those parts of our clover 
l>elt having very severe winters or where the snow cover is often 
scant. During less severe winters clover fi*om seed produced in Bo- 
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hernia and in northern France has come thi’ough the winter without 
serious injury. In the Ohio Valley and the States immediately sur- 
rounding the Great Lakes^ except" wrhaps in New York, European 
clover seed, with the exception oi Italian, has, so far as tested, 
given reasonable satisfaction. In the southeastern and southern 
portions of the clover belt, all European seed so far tested has pro- 
duced a rather indifferent second crop, this weakness appearing to 
be due to a greater susceptibility to anthracnos \ 

Predatory Animal Control 

Considerable progress has been made during the past four years 
in the control ox predatory animals. During this period 2,542 wolves, 
695 mountain lions, 11,625 bobcats and lynxes, 497 bears, and about 
380,000 coyotes have been destroyed in these campaigns. This I’ep- 
resents a direct gross saving to stock glowers of not less than 
$23,000,000, at a cost of $1,101,820 to the department, and $1,040,276 
to cooperators. A few years ago .when tlie department began its 
^stematic campaign against predatory animals in the public-land 
.States tlie estimated annual losses from these pests were placed at 
more than $20,000,000. 

To this direct saving of livestock should be adiied the benefits 
from the suppression of rabies and the prompt control of outbreaks 
of this disease among coyotes and other predatory wild animals. 
This work has been conducted with such effectiveness that from its 
general spread in six of the Western States rabies has been reduced 
to small sporadic outbreaks which are immediately suppressed by 
the concentration of trained men wherever the disease is reiiorted. 
Without this prompt work in suppressing outbreaks it might spread 
rapidly over the entire Rocky Mountain ii'gion with appalling 
human suffering and loss of livestock. 

General Administration 

During the past four years the general administrative staff of the 
department has been materially strengthened. A budget officer has 
been appointed to supervise and coordinate the fiscal and business 
affairs of the department and to assist in the preparation and han- 
dling of the d^artment budget as provided by the budget and ac- 
coimting act. Participating in the fixed policy of the Government in 
this respect, notable advances have been made in improving the busi- 
ness administration of the department. A director of purchase and 
sales has been appointed to supervise and coordinate the pi ocurement 
of supplies and services for the depailment and to supervise the dis- 
position of surplus property in the several branches. A traffic man- 
ager has been appointed to function in a similar manner in comiec-' 
tion with all transportation matters. Rejiresentath^es of the depart- 
ment have been assigned to the various boards set up under the 
Bureau of the Budget, including the traffic board, the purchasing 
board, the real-estate board, the joint conference on printing, the 
board of contracts and adjustments, the specifications boarC and 
other similar agencies. Radical depai*tures in business procedure 
have been adopted, but these have involved nothing more than the 
correct application of modem business methods to the work of the 
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department, with the thought always in mind of getting full value 
received for the expenditure pf every dollar of the taxpayers’ money. 

The highest commendation is due the personnel of the depart- 
ir ent for the spirit in which they have entered into the plan to 
conduct the business of the Government on the most economical 
and efficient basis possible. I have found on every hand a full 
appreciation of the fact that every dollar spent had to be earned by 
some one, and that its expenditure under our management must 
always be with that fact clearly in mind. 

Further progress needs to be made in the improvement of the 
general business administration. A review of the results accom- 
plished during the past four years indicates conclusively that for 
every dollar additional expended in strengthening the general ad- 
ministration inany dollars more are saved to the Govermnent in 
increased efficiency and specific economies effected. In order to 
establish a sound basis for greater advance along this line, the 
Ignited States Bureau of Efficiency recently, at the request of the 
department, assigned a trained investigator to make a study of the 
general business organization with a view to suggest such further 
changes as may appear lieneficial. 

Personnel of the Dcpartn 3 nt 

The personnel of the department on June 30, 1924, numbered 
approximately 20,(K)0, of whom 5,000 were located in Washington 
and ir),(KK) were engaged in work outside of Washington. The turn- 
over in the personnel during the fiscal year 1924 was 13.81 per cent, 
or 2.32 per cent less than for the preceding year. 

The duty of coordinating and supervising the intricate work inci- 
dent to the classification or the department personnel has continued 
to be discharged by the jiersonnel classification officer specially ap- 
pointed for this purpose a year ago. The salary classification a(;t 
bei^ame effective July 1, 1924. By its terms it applies only to the 
personnel in the District of Columbia. As a result of the operations 
of this law 79 of the employees of the department in Washington 
on July 1, 1924, suffered reductions in cx>mpensation ; in 1,436 cases 
the salaries remained unchanged, and the remainder received moder- 
ate salary increases. The average salary hicrease under the classi- 
fication act for the total number of employees in Washington was 
4.56 per cent. The classification of employees of the department 
as made effective July 1, 1924, has not eliminated all disparities in 
compensation. Tender the provisions of the act, however, which 
make possible advancement in salary within the various grades on 
the basis of merit, it is hoped that within a reasonable time equitable 
and satisfactory adjustments may be made. 

The employment situation in the department has been vastly 
improved by the adjustments under the classification act and by the 
bettCi* opportunities presented for advancement under the provisions 
of the act, assuming funds will be made available for this purpose 
from time to time. Certain details which have developed in connec- 
tion with the administration of the act as applied to actual working 
problems present the need for changes whicn doubtless will be made 
as conditions permit. Provision should be made for the employ- 
ment where needed of at least a limited number of experts in special 
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scientific and technical problems at salaries higher than now is 
permitted for this purpose. 

In addition to the benefits under the salary classification act the 
personnel situation has been improved by the application of the re- 
tirement act. The status of the civil service in this department 
would be improved if the provisions of the retirement act were 
amended so as to assure the payment of a larger annuity to em- 
ployees who become eligible for retirement from the higher grades. 
At present all employees have per cent deducted from their 
salaries for the purpose of ammitv, but the maximum annuity is 
$720 per annum regardless of whetW* the deduction has been made 
from a salary of $1,200 or from a salary of $6,(KK) per annum. Re- 
tirement from the military branches of this Government and re- 
tirement from the civil branches of certain foreign governments 
is on a basis which takes into account the grade of the employee 
concerned, and in the present case it would seem altogether reason- 
able to apply the same principle, since the employees themselves 
contribute the funds from which the annuities are })aid. Modifica- 
tion of the retirement act in this way would make the Federal 
service more attractive as a career for the outstanding men in scien- 
tific research. 

Further improvement in the personnel situation has been effected 
hj the establis! nient in the department under the director of scien- 
tific work of a graduate school for research workers and by the 
department making it possible for men engaged in scientifi work 
to take advanced work on the problems in which they are engaged 
at the various universities without separating themselves from the 
department service. The proper development of the personnel work 
of the department, especially in view of the present procedure in- 
volved under the salary classification act, in the matter of efficiency 
ratings, ek., represents one of the most important branches of our 
general administration, and it is contemplated that increased at- 
tention will need to be given to this work in the future, preferably 
under an officer of the department who will function as director of 
personnel. 

Housing Situation Serious 

In previous reports attention has been called to the deplorable 
housing situation of this department and the need for action as 
soon as feasible to improve H. Of the more than 40 buildings 
occupied in various parts of Washington, some of them at consider- 
able distance from the department, to ^vhich reference was made in 
the annual reports for 1922 and 1923, none have been abandoned. On 
the contrary, two additional locations were necessary in order to 
handle the work. 

In the study of administrative operations the department con- 
stantly finds that costs are excessive because of the number and' 
scattered locations of the buildings occupied. Almost inestimable 
savings and increased efficiency could be effective if the department 
were housed in fewer buildings more closely related to the central 
administration, with consequent greater ease of intercommunication, 
closer supervision, and lessening of expense for guarding, cleaning, 
messenger service, and trur'king service. Unquestionably this is the 
greatest need of the department a!; the present time. Conferences 
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recently have been held with the chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and the architects who planned the buildings of the de^rt- 
ment constructed in 1908, as a result of which revi^d sketches have 
been made and a rough estimate submitted covering the construc- 
tion of a central unit to join the two wings already completed. 
Nothing will be more helpful to the department than the resumi>- 
tion of the building program, which I hope will be possible during 
the coming year. 

Appropriations 

As in past years, a summary of the department appropriations 
appears at the end of this report. An analysis of the regular appro- 
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tore covers public service and regulatory work. Less than one-fourth Ik devoted 
to research 
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priations of the department for the fiscal year 1924 indicates that 
about one-half of tne money was spent for regulatory and service 
work which is conducted not alone in the interest of the producers 
on the farm but for the benefit of all classes of our citizens. The 
maintenance of the national forests and the Federal meat inspection 
are typical activities in this group. On the other hand, less than 
one-fourth of the funds available for the ordinary activities of the 
department, or approximately $9,700,(X)0, was available for scientific 
research. During the past four j'^ears the basic importance of agri- 
cultural research, upon the results of m hich the success of the depart- 
ment’s other activities is dependent, has been particularly stressed in 
these reports. The funds annually provided for this purpose, how- 
ever, have not increased materially during this period. A type of 
work which has yielded such vast additions to our national welfare 
is deserving of the most liberal financial support from the Govern- 
ment The money so used may lie regarded as in the nature of an 
investment in the national interest, from which, in the light of past 
experience, continuous returns to the public in value greatly ex- 
ceeding the outlay may be expected. 

Adequate expansion of the department’s activities has been effected 
by the policy of retrenchment in Government expenditures neces- 
sarily adopted at the close of the war. This is a service and creative 
department. It should keep pace with the country’s agricultural 
and industrial development and with the changing needs of our 
complex population, constituting as it does an integral and in- 
evitable part of this development. The amount involved for all the 
activities of the department, except Federal aid to the States in road 
construction, is much less than 2 per cent of the total expenditures of 
the (xovernment, and adequate support of the basic scientific research 
work would not materially alter this ratio. As the fiscal situation 
of the Government permits growing, support should l)e given to these 
activities. 
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Financial Statement 

The net cost to the Federal Government of the regular activities 
of the department during the fiscal ^ear 1924 was approximately 
^6,900,000, as indicated by the following table : 

Federal Funds for Regular Work of Department 


^KricMilturHl appropriation act, 1924 (ex- 
elunive of appropriations made direct to 
States for researcn work imdor the Hatch 
and Adams Acts and for extension work 
under the Sraith-Lever Atii, ana appropri- 
ittions for the acquisition of lands by the 
National Forest Keservation ("ommission, 
for Federal highway and forest road and 
trail construction, for collection of seed- 
grain loans made to farmers in drought- 
strlken areas, and for printing and bind- 
ing for congressional distribution pub- 
lications on diseases of the horse and 

diseases of cattle) 

Deficiency appropriation acts (Apr 2, 1924, 

and Apr. 26, 1924) 

Supplemental appropriation for increase of 

compensation (act of Mar. 4, 1923) 

Pc manent annual appropriation for meat 

inflection (act of June 30, 1906) 

Revolving fund for classification of cotton.. 
Revolving fund for sale of cotton stant irds . 
Allotment for fixed nitrogen research (un- 
expended balance of allotment previously 
transferred from appropriation placed at 
disposal of the President by the national 

defense act of June 3, 1916) 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other 
contagious diseases of animals (reappro- 
tiriation of unexpended balance from 

1923) 

Boll-weovil iioisoning through use of air- 
planes (available balance of appropriation 
made for the fi.scal years 1923 and 1924) ... 
Investigating sources of crude rubber (avail- 
able balance of appropriation made for the 

fiscal years 1923 and 1924) 

rontrol of white-pine blister rust (available 
balance of continuing appropriation made 

in 1922)-- 

(^ontrol of insect infestations on national 
forests (available balance of continuing 

appropriation made in 1922), 

Other continuing appropriations for regular 
work - 

Total 


Appropriations 
available, 
fiscal year 
1924 

Expenditures, 
fiscal year 

1 1924 

Outstanding 
obligations, 
Juno 30, 1924 

Unobligated 

balances 

1 

$33,826,653 00 ' 

$29, 308, 434 94 

1 

$877, 384. 56 

2,675,950 00 

1,251,675 48 

1 1,417,208.98 

7, 065. 54 

8,304,800.00 

2,911,564 H2 

1 2:14,4.54.0:4 

12.5, 781. n5 

3,000,000 00 

2, 669, 21 85 

219, ,521 85 

111,264 36 

145, 82:1 07 

80,151 26 


6.5,671 81 

1, 326 40 

30 30 


1,296. 10 

.562,927 29 

194,737 10 

5, 587. .54 

362,602.65 

300, 532. 44 

298, 725. 82 

1, 806 62 


10, 792. 46 1 

7, 640. 49 

3,’ 150 17 

1.80 

95, 604. 43 

61, 246 85 

3.3, 944. 82 

412.76 

4, 850. 40 

8;«) 06 

36 55 

:4,98:4 79 

69, 810 95 

27, 596. 76 

1 : 4 , 25 . 5 . 12 

28, 959. 07 

81, 937. 84 

6,366.:W 

1, 1.54 :48 

74,417. 13 

44, 081, 008. 28 

36, 851, 214. 00 

5, .570, 953 56 

; 1,6.58,840 72 


KxiH'nditures, as shown above $36, KSl, 214 00 

Outstanding obligations, us shown above ft, ft70, Oftil 56 


1'olul e-xpenditure for year when all obligations are paid 42, 422, 167. 56 

Less 

Receipts, 1924, deposited in United States Treasury to credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts fund (see below) - $5, 426, 953 54 

Reimbursement by dealers for cast of classifying cotton 91, 572. 4 1 

5, 518, 525 95 

Net cost of regular work - 36,903,641 01 

Of the total expenditure of $42,400,000 for the re^?iilar work of 
the department, approximately $9,700,000, or 22.9 per cent, was used 
for research; $2,400,000, or 5.7 per cent, for extension; $20,000,000, 
or 47,1 per (jent, for service and regulatory activities; anci $10,300,000, 
or 24.3 per cent, for the direct eradication or control of various 
animal and plant diseases and pests. 
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DirMt Income to Government in Connection with Work of Department 
of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1924 

Incident to the department’s work during the fiscal year 1924, 
direct receipts aggregating $10,065,160.28 were covered into tlie 
Treasury, and fines were imposed and judgments recovered by the 
courts amounting to $157,536.60 in connection with the enforcement 
by the department of the regulatory acts which devolve upon it for 
administration and execution, as follows : 

Recemts: 

Deposited to credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts fund — % 

From business on the national forests. _ $4, 731, 163. 19 ^ 

From other sources 695, 790. 35 i 

$5, 426, 9pS. 54 

Deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts 
fund but subsequently appr^riated as 
special funds for use of Forest l^rvice — 

10 per cent of net receipts from busi- 
ness on the national fqrests, for forest 
road and trail construction in 1925- . 520, 739. 92 

Contributions from private sources, used 
. mainly for the construction of forest 

roads and trails 2, 618, 441. 59 

3,139,181.51 

Deposited to credit of appropriations for regular work of 

department 494, 971. 24 

Deposited to credit of appropriations admin- 
istered by but hot used in prosecuting 
regular work of department — 

Reimbursement for cost of distributing 
I surplus war materials to States for 

use in road-construction work 781, 745. 60 

Repayments by farmers of seed grain 

Joans 222, 308. 39 

1, 004, 053. 99 


Total receipts 10, 065, 160. 28 

Fines imposed and judgments recovered by the courts in con- 
nection with violations of statutes intrusted to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for enforcement 1 57, 536. 60 

Total direct income to Government resulting from 
activities of Department of Agriculture 10, 222, 696. 88 


Federal F'uiids Administered by Department but not Used for its Regular 

Work 


In addition to the expenditures for conducting the investigative, 
regulatory, and other regular activities of the department, $102,- 
051,027.30 was expended during the fiscal year 1924 from appropria- 
tions administered by the department other than those used for the 
prosecution of its regular work, as follows : 


Appropriation Expenditure, 

Extension work in agriculture available, fiscal fiscal year 

and home economics: yeari924 1924 

Provided by Smith-Lever 
Act of May 8, 1914_... $4, 580, 000. 00 

Supplementary fund pro- 
vided by agricultural 
appropriation act for 

1924. 1,300,000.00 

Balances from prior years. 175, 601. 05 

6, 055, 601. 05 > $5, 820, 816. 89 

* Paid direct to States by Treasury Department. 


Unexpended 
balance, 
June 30, 1024 


$234, 784. 16 


29283*~-ybk 1924 T-l-8 
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Appropriution 
available* fiscal 
year 1924 

Research work of State agri- 
cultural experiment stations 
(provided by agricultural 
appropriation act for 1924) « $1, 440, 000 00 

Balances from prior years 8. 49 

1, 440, 008. 49 

Federal-aid road construction 
(provided by acts of July 11, 

1916; Feb. 28, 1919; Nov. 

9, 1921; Jan. 22, 1923; and 
Feb. 26, 1923): 

Rural post roads — 

Appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1924 29, 300, 000. 00 

Balances from prior 

years 132, 079, 279. 99 

161, 379, 279. 99^ 

Roads and trails within or 
ad j accent to national 
forests — 

Appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1924 4, 000, 000. 00 

Ten per cent of na- 
tional forest re- 
ceipts for 1923, 
available for road 
and trail building 

in 1924 528, 569. 06 

Balances from prior 
years 11,279,523. 79 

15, 808, 092. 85 

Payments to States from na- 
tional forest receipts for 
benefit of county schools 
and roads 1, 371, 550. 15 

Refunds to useri? of national 
forest resources of moneys 
deposited by them in exc‘es8 
of amounts required to se- 
cure purchase price of tim- 
ber, use of lands, etc 115, 085. 38 

Acquisition of land by Na- 
tional Forest Reservation 
Commission for protection 
of forested watersheds of 
navigable streams: 

Provided b 3 ^ agricultural 
appropriation act for 
1924 450,000.00 

Balances from prior years. 1, 140, 063. 51 

1, 590, 063. 51 

Expenses of National Forest 
Reservation Commission 
(provided by act of Mar. 1, 

1911): 

Appropriation for fiscal 
year 1924... 25,000.00 

Balances from prior years. 49, 277. 36 

74, 277. 36 

1 Paid direct to States by Treasury Department. 


Expenditure, 
fiscal year 
1924 


Unexpended 
balance, 
Juno 30, 1924 


1 $1, 440, 000. 41 


$8. 08 


80, 380, 925. 10 80, 998, 354. 89 


9,252, 120.99 6,555,971.86 


1, 371, 550. 15 


115, 085. 38 


866, 819. 21 723, 244. 30 


321. 31 73, 9S6. 06 
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Apmprlation Expenditure, Unexpended 

avafiable, fiscal fiscal year balance, 

year 1924 1924 June 30, 1924 

Cooperative work, Forest Serv- 
ice, consisting princijially of 
forest road and trail con- 
struction (paid from contri- 
butions from private 
sources) : • 

Amount contributed dur- 

1924 $2,618,441. 59 

Balances from prior years. 599, 180. 33 

3, 217, 621. 92 $2, 221, 962. 72 $995, 659. 20 

Loans to farmers in drought- 
stricken areas: 

Appropriation provided 
by joint resolution of 
Apr. 26, 1924, for seed 
and feed loans to fann- 
ers in New Mexico 1, 000, 000. 00 

Appropriations provided 
by agricultural act for 
1924 and deficiency act 
of Apr. 2, 1924, for col- 
lection of loans 33, 000. 00 

Loans to farmers in drought- 


stricken areas — Continued. 

Balance of appropriation 
provided by deficiency 
act of Mar. 4, 1923, for 

collection of loans $5, 773. 34 

Collections during 1924 of 
loans made in 1921 and 

1922 222, 30a 39 

Previously collected 2, 081, 368. 04 


3, 342, 449. 77 $410, 881. 50 $2, 931, 568. 21 

Work done by Department of 
Agricu Iture for other depart- 
ments at their request, u ndcr 
authority of sec. 7, fortifica- 
tions act of May 21, 1920: 

Allotments from other de- 
partments, fiscal year 

1924 72, 860. 00 

Balance of allotments 

made in prior years 1, 886. 73 

74, 746. 73 70, 543. 64 4, 203. 09 

Printing and binding, for con- 
gressional distribution, pub- 
lication on Diseases of the 
Horse and Diseases of Cattle 
(provided by the agricul- 
tural act for 1924) 200, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 

Total Federal appropri- 
ations administered 
by department but 
not used for its regu- 
lar work 194, 668, 777. 20 102, 051, 027. 36 92, 617, 749. 84 
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Summary of All Appropriations Available to Department During Fiscal 

Year 1924 


Federal funds 'or res^ular work of department during > 

fiscal year 1924 

Federal funds administered by department but not used ! 
for Its regular work 


Appropriation 
available, fis- 

Expenditure, 
fiscal year 

Unexpended 

balance, 

cal year 1924 

1924 

June 30, 1924 

$44,081,008 28 

$36,851,214 00 

» $7, 229, 794 28 

194. 668. 777 20 

102.051.027 36 

92. 617. 749 84 


Total for work of fiscal year 1924. 23H, 749, 785 48 | 138, 902, 241 3« 99, 847, 544. 12 

Federal funds remaining available for payment of out* I 

staiding obligatloiis incurred in conducting regular i . 

wortc of department during fiscal years 1922 and 1923.. 7, 001, 980 09 | 4, 155, 706 19 2, 846, 273. 90 

Total., - 215,751,765 57 I 143,057,947.55 I 102,693,818.02 


I Including $5,670,95:1.50 for outstanding obligations, as of June 30, 1924 


Statement of appropnalums, (jpenOitnrcH, anti baJanccii for ftsral year 


Title of appropriation 


Appropriations and funds for 
fisc'Hl year 1924 
Agricultural appropriation 
act for fiscal year 1924 (ex- 
clusive of $29,300,000 for 
rural post roads and $.3,- 
000,000 for forest roads, ' 

shown bt'low) 

Sunplcmeutal apjiropria- 
tions made in deficiency 
act of A nr. 2, 1924, and 
Joint resolution of Apr. 26, 
1921— 

flradicatioti of fo('t-and- 

moutli disease 

Farmers’ seed and feed 
loans, New Mexico. .. 
Preventing spread of 

moths. 

Fighting forest fires 

Protection of lands in 
Oregon and (’aliforniu 
railroad forfeiture 

suits.. 

Euforcenient of cotton 

standards net 

A dministratiou of wurc- 
hoiLse aet . .... 

Experiment station. Is- 
land of Ouam. . . . 
Collection of st*ed-gram 

loans 

Supplemental appropria- 
tion for merease of coin- 
ITcnsation (act of Mar 4, 

1923) 

Permanent speelfle appro- 
prlatioiL'.— 

Meat.inspectiou (act of 

June 30, 1906) 

(Cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work 
(act of May 8, 1914). 
Cooi>crative c<mstruc- 
tiou of roads and 
trails, national forests 
(act of July 11, 1916),, 
National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission 
(act of Mar. 1. 1911),.. 


Amount 

appropriated 

Expenditures 

to 

June 30. 1924 

$:32, 311, 707. 45 

1, 172, 439. 51 

378, 8a5. 17 

1, 148 69 
55, 000 00 

Unexfiended 
balance, 
June 30, 1924 

Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 

Balance 
available 
for fiscal 
year linj5 

$37, 236. 653 00 

2, 500, 000 00 

1, 000, 000. 00 

70,000 00 
55, 000. 00 

$4 924, ‘H6 55 

1, 327, 560 49 

621, 194 8.1 

68,851 31 


$4,924,945 5 

1, 327, .560. 49 

621, 194 8;j 

68,851 31 

11,900 00 

2, 429 90 

9. 470 10 


9, 470. 10 

25, 550. 00 

17, 1.57 38 

8, 392 62 


8, 392. 62 

10. 0(X) 00 

1 

10, 000 00 


10, 000 00 

3, 500 00 

:i, 500. 00 

i... 



13, 000 00 

I 

7, 628 51 

! 1 

1 5,:i71 49 


5, 371 49 

3, 304, 80a 00 

1 2,944,564.82 

360,235 18 


360,235 18 

i 

3, OtX), 000. 00 

2, 669. 213 79 

330, 786 21 


330, 786 21 

4, 580, 000. 00 

4,520,816 89 

59,18.3 11 

1 


59, 183. 11 

1, 000, 0(X) 00 


1, 000, 000 00 ' 


1, 000, 000 (X) 

25,00a00 

315.27 

24, 684. 73 | 


24. 684. 73 
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Statenient of appropriatUmn, etpenditureg, and halancet for fiscal year 1924 — 

Coiitinueil 


Title of appropriation 


Appropriation and funds for 
fiscal year 1924— Continued. 
Continuing appropria- 
tions— 

Cooperative oonstnio- 
tion of rural post 
roads (agricultural 
act, fiscal year 1924) .. 
Forest highways (agri- 
cultural act, fiscal year 

1924)-- 

Forest road develop- 
ment (agricultural 
act, fiscal year 1924),.. 
Indefinite appropriations 
and funds— 

Refunds to depositors, 
national forests fund..| 
Roads and trails for 
States, national for- 
ests fund- 

. Payments to States and 
Territories, national 

forests fund 

Payments to school 
funds, Arizona and 
New Mexico, na- 
tional forests fund . . . 
Cooperative work, For- 
est Service 

Revolving fund for 
classification of cotton. 
Revolving fund for sales 
of cotton standards . . 
Fund from seed-grain 
loans collected during 

1924.. - - 

Allotments from other de- 
partments— 

(^llocting statistics, 
Bureau of Census. . .. 

Air Service, Army 

Breeding experimental 

animals. Army 

Investigations for Fed- 
eral Power Commis- 
sion- 

Aviation, Navy 

ConstrucHiion and re- 
pair, Navy 

Total, current ap- 
propriations and 
funds (exclusive 
of balances from 
prior years) 


Amount 

appropriated 


|$29, 300, 000. 00 
1, 500, 000 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 

115,08,5.38 
528, 569. 06 
1,321,422 66 

.50,127. 49 
2, 018, 441. 59 
91, .572 41 
1,326 40 

222, 308. 39 


5, 000.00 
10, 000. 00 

8.50.00 


1,010.00 
55,000 00 

1,000.00 


90, 157, 116. 38 


Expenditures 

to 

June 30, 1924 

Unexpende<l 
balance, 
June 30, 1924 

$29, 300, 000. 00 

1, .500, 000 00 

874,292 12 

Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 

Balance 
available 
for fiscal 
year 1926 



$29,300,000.00 

J, ,500, 000. 00 

874,292, 12 



$625, 707. 88 

115,08.5.:48 


27, 424, 03 

501,145.03 


501, 145. 03 

1, 321, 422. 66 




50, 127 49 




1,622,782.39 

995, 659. 20 


995, 659. 20 

2.5, 900. 60 

6.5, 671. 81 


65,671 81 

30 liO 

1,296.10 

1 

1,296.10 

23 79 

222, 284. fiO 

$11 0,002. .39 

112, 282.21 

2. 829. 91 

2, 170 09 


2, 170. 09 

9, 795 32 

204 68 


204 68 

727 20 

122 80 ' 

.... 

122 80 

1,000 04 

9. 96 


9 96 

53,637 06 

1.362 94 


1, 362 94 

982 75 

17 

1 

17 25 

47,942,204. 18 

42,214,912.20 

110,002 39 

42, 104, 909. 81 


Title of appropriation 


Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations and funds for prior fis- 
cal years remaining available for 
expenditure or other disposition 
during fiscal year 1924: 
Appropriations in agricultural 

act for fiscal year 1922 

Appropriations in agricultural 

act for fiscal year 1923 

Reappropiiation of unex- 
pended balance for eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, etc 


Amount 
available for 
fiscal year 
1924 


$1, 947,055.19 
5,385,836.03 

300.532.44 


Expenditures 
during fiscal 
year 1924 


$558,907. 48 
3,980,216.63 

298. 725. 82 


Unexpended 
balance, June 
30, 1924 


$1,388,147.71 
1, 405, 619. 40 

1.806.62 


Amount 
jturned intoj 
surplus 
fund 


$1,388,147 71 


Balance 
available for 
fiscal year 
1925 


$1,405,619.40 


1.806.62 
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Statement of appropriations ^ expenditures, and balances for fiscal year 1924 — 

Continued 


Title of app*‘oprlatloii 


IfilextKmrIed balances of appro- 
priations an<l funds for prior fis- 
cal years renmlumg available for 
expenditure or other disposition 
during fiscal year 1924 — Con 
Reappropriation of Federal- 
aid road administrative 
funds for road-materials in- 
vestigations--- . 

Supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal years 1922 and 1923: 
White-pino blister nist 

control-- . 

Insect infestations, na- 
tional forests 

Enforcement of packi“*s 

and stockyards act 

Enforcement of future 

trading act 

Operation of Center Mar- 
ket 

Salaries and exfienses, wool 
division, War Industries 

Board 

Protection of lands in Ore- 
gon and California rail- 
road forfeiture suits 

Motor boat for Alaskan 

forests - 

Investigating sources of 

crude rubber 

Boll-weevil poisoning 
through use of airplanes. 
Preventing spread of Jap- 
anese beetle 

Collection of seed-grain 

loans 

Consolidating addressing 
and duplicating work... 
Blowdown of timber, 
Olympic National Forest 
Supplemental appropriation 
for increa.se of comi>ensation 

for fiscal year 1923- 

TJnoxjiendod balances of per- 
manent siieclflc appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1922 and 
19211— 

Meat insiicction 

t-oop»'rative agricultural 

extension work... 

Cooperative construction 
of roads and trails, na- 
tional forests 

National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission 

Unexpended balantics of con- 
tinuing appropriations for 
1923, 1922, and prior fiscal 
years— 

Cooperative construction 

of rural post roads 

Forest highways-- 

Forest road development... 
Federal forest road con- 
struction , 

Acquisition of lands for 
protection of forested 
watersheds of navigable 

streams 

Enforcement of grain 

standards act 

Administration of ware- 
house act 


Amount 
available for 
fiscal year 
1924 

Expenditures 
during fiscal 
year 1924 

Unexpended 
balance, June 
30, 1924 

Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 

Balance 
available for 
fiscal year 
1925 

$22, 488 72 

$12, 455. 66 

$10, 033 06 

$10,033 OC 


4, STO 40 

830 06 

i, 020. 34 



$4,020.34 

09,810.95 

27, 596. 76 

42.214 19 

26, 808. 48 


42, 214. 19 

20,913.66 

105. 18 

26,808 48 

27,311.41 


27.311.41 

27,31i 41 1 ... 

22, 332 (M) 

203 43 

22. 129 23 

22, 129 23 ! 

1 

2, 500 00 



2, 500 00 

2, 500 00 


2, 492. 39 

8, 500 00 

8,500 00 

2. 492 39 

4 492 39 


95, 604 43 

61, 246 85 

.H,.357 58 


.34, 357 58 

10,792.46 

7,640 49 

3, 151 97 


3, 151. 97 

6. 268. 71 

5,975 48 

293 2,3 


293 23 

.5, 773. 34 

1 

4, 424 09 

1. 349 25 


1,349.25 

33 94 


33.94 

33 94 


8,421 63 

: 

8,421 6.3 

8,421 03 


297, 000 04 

207,314 21 

89. 685 8:i 


89, 685. 83 

108, 899 53 

6.93 

108,892.60 

108. 892. 60 


175,601 05 


175,601 05 

10<),0.50 .50 

69, 560. 55 

1,484,820 31 

1, a57, 671. 20 

427,149 11 


427, 149 11 

24. 497 27 

49, 277 36 

6.04 

49,271 32 

24. 774 05 

132, 079, 279 99 

80.380,92.5 10 

51. 698, 354 89 


51, 698, 354. 89 

6. 657, 49,5. 47 
2, 140, 080. 78 

4, 606, 436 45 
2. 140, 080 78l 

2. 049, 059 02 


2, 049, 059. 02 

475, 746. 18 

271, 419. 60* 

204, 326. 58 

i 

204,326 58 

275,998 is! 

ia5, 568. 30 

170, 429. 88 

1 

170, 429. 88 

1.063.59j 

160.89 

902.70 

1 



902.70 

525.941 

309.76 

216. 18 

1 

216.18 
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Biaiement of appropriationSf empenditureSy and balances for fiscal year 192i — 

Continued 


Title of appropriation 


Amount 
available for 
fiscal year 
1924 


Expenditures 
during fiscal 
year 1924 


Unexpended 
balanoe, June 
30, 1924 


Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations and funds for prior fis- 
cal years remaining available for 
expenditure or other disj^tion 
during fiscal year 1934r— Con. 
Unexpended balances of con- 
tinuing appropriations for 
1923, T02% and prior fiscal 
years— Continued. 
Determining cotton stand- 
ards and spot markets... 
Sullys HUl National Park 

game preserve 

Wind Cave National Park 

game preserve 

Laboratory building tor 
Bureau of Public Roads, 

Arlington farm 

U nexpended balances of indefi- 
nite appropriations and 
funds for 1923, 1922, and 
prior fiscal years: 

Roads ana trails for States, 

national forests fund 

Cooperative work. Forest 

Service 

Revolving fund for s^iossifl- 

cation of cotton 

Fund from seed-grain 
loans collected during 

1922 and 1923 

Unexpended balance of allot- 

nient for nitrate plants 

Unexpended balances of allot- 
ments from other depart- 
ments for 1922 and 1923— 

Air Service, Army 

Breeding experimental ani- 
mals, Army 

Manufacture of arms 

Investigations for Federal 

Power Commission 

Aviation, Navy 

Total, balances of ai>- 
propriations and funds 
for prior fiscal years. 


$234.81 
4. 494. 19 
1, 241. 52 

74, 377. 79 


521, 381. 05 
599, 180. 33 
54,250 66 

2,081,368.04 
562, 927. 29 

202 91 

246.43 
32. 37 

405 62 
999 40 


155, 594, 649. 19| 


$200.00 
4,494.19 
1. 201. 49 


521,381.05 
599, 18a 33 
54,250 66 


194,737 10 

199 50 


$34. 81 1 


40.03 
74, 377. 79 


2,081,368.04 
368, 190. 19 

3.41 

198.55 

32.37 

81 04 


47. 88 


324.58 
999 40 


95, 115, 743. 37 


60, 478, 905 82 


Amount 
turned into 
surplus 
fund 


Balance 
available for 
fiscal year 
1925 


$34. 81 


4a 03 
74, 377. 79 


j$l, 150,281 .60 


931,086.44 
368, 190. 19 


13 41 

1 198 bh 

> 32 37 

> 81.04 


2, 878, 191. 97 


57, 600, 713. 85 


SUMMARY 


Current appropriations and funds. 
Balances of appropriations and 
funds for prior fiscal years. 

$90, 167, 116. 38 

155,594,649 19 

$47,942,204 18 

96, 11.5, 743 37 

$42, 214, 012 20 

60, 478, 905 82 


Total-- 

246, 751, 765. 67 

143,057, 947.65 

102, 693, 818. 02 



$110,002 39 
2,878, 191.97 
2, 988, 194. 36 


$42, 104, 909. 81 
57, 600, 713. 85 
99, 705, 623. 66 


1 These balances, no longer available for expenditure, totaling $315.37, were returned to departments 
from which allotments originated for transfer to suridus fund. 
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Publications Issued 


Htirias 

New 

Reprinted 

New and reprinted 

Num- 
ber of 
titles 

Number of 
copies 

Num- 
ber of 
titles 

Numlior of 
copies 

Num- 
ber of 
titles 

Number of 
coines 

Farmers’ Bulletins 

77 

3,973,643 

318 

6. 781, 374 

395 

10. 755, 017 

Department Bulletins. . 

74 

3H0.600 

45 

116,000 

119 

496,500 

Deimrtment Circulais 

42 

392,500 

15 

174,000 

57 

.566, .5IK) 

Bocretary and Miseelliineous (’irculars 

16 

1. 330, 500 

6 

40, 5(W 

21 

1, 371, 000 

Htatistical Bulletins . 

3 

13. .500 



3 

13, .500 

Yearbook separates 

14 

120, 500 

7 

11.566 

21 

132, 000 

Soil Surveys .. , 

34 

34,000 




34 

34,000 

ServleetiTid Kefaiiator.v Annouiiceinonts .. 

47 

296. 500 

G 

12,666 

53 

308, .5(K) 

Journal of Agriculturul Research rejirints.. 

tt 2 

134, VM\ 


. 

92 

' 134, 126 

Farmers’ Bulletin lists ' 




3 

10 , 760. 060 

3 

10, 7(K). (KKl 

Miscellaneous .. 

136 

983, 265 

27 

74 , no 

163 

1, 057, 375 

Total . 


7,6.59,(W1 

426 ! 

17,909, 484 

961 

25, 568, 518 

Periodical publications 


1 





Journal of Agricultural Research . . „ 

45 

90.000 , 

_ 


45 

^ 90,000 

Experiment Station Roconl 

Pf 1 

122.850 

1 


18 

122, 8.50 

Weather. Crops and Markets, 

2 (i 1 

3, (KIS, 000 



26 

3, 0;i3, OIK) 

Crops and Markets i 

31 , 

1, 287, 000 


‘""1 

31 

1, 287. 000 

Public Roads Magazine . ■ 

4 : 

12.000 

. 

1 

12, (KK) 

Official Record . .... 

51 

Kill, tKMl 



.'>1 

816, 0(K) 

(’lip Sheet I 

51 ; 

2 ‘1.5. (KJO 



51 

2.55, 000 

Weather Bcview .. > 

|, 

13 ' 

20 , 800 



n 

20 . 8 (K) 

Total 

‘£i9 1 

.5.r,36J>.50 1 



2.19 I 

. 5 , h,i 6 , 650 



=- - . - — _ 




, 

— 

Grand total 

771 I 
1 

1.1,295.684 1 

1 

426 

17.909, 484 1 

1 . 2(M) 1 

1 

.1 1 20.5, U>8 




By T. Warkkn Allen, A. H. Fletcher, A. T. Ooldbeck, E. W. James, J. Gordon 
McKay, H. R. Trumbower, and H. S. Fairbank, Ihtreau of Public Roads 

I T WAS just 33 years ago that New Jersey, the first State to depart 
from the prevailing custom, passed a law pi*oviding for a certain 
measure of State participation in road building. Prior to that time 
full jurisdiction ovei* the highways of all States had been lodged in 
the counties or equivalent units of government. Under the original 
New Jersey law, the State was not given entire control over any of 
the roads. The purpose of its framers was to establish a State 
department, empfoying skilled engineers, which would act in an 
advisory capacity to the county officials with a view to improving 
the character of the road-construction work of the State. The 
initiative in drawing the State into participation was carefully vested 
in the local authorities, who could request State aid or not, as they 
might see fit. If they invited the aid of the State, the highway 
department was to he prepared to develop plans and specifications 
and to inspect and supervise' the construction of the roads, but con- 
tracts were to be let by the counties, and the roads, after construc- 
tion, were to remain as county roads subject to maintenance by the 
county. More as an inducement for the county authorities to seek 
the aid of the State department than from any recognition of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the State, funds were appropriated by the 
State legislature from which to pay one-third ot the cost of the 
roads constructed. 

This was the first establishment of the principle^ of State aid 
for highway construction. With minor modification it was sub- 
sequently adopted as the first step in State participation by every 
other State. The New England and Middle Atlantic States, with 
California, Delaware, Maryland, and North Carolina were quick to 
follow New Jersey’s lead. Nearly all of these States had adopted 
the policy of State aid by the end of the first decade after its initial 
adoption. By 1910 it had been accepted in nearly a score of States 
in the West, Middle West, and South, and year by year it was 
adopted by others. 
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Tablk 1.— />a/c« ut of Statc-aid hUPncan laws 



Year in 
which 
first 

- 

Year in 
which 
first 

State 

Btato- 
aid law 
was 
passed 

State 

StaU'- 
ald law 
was 
passeti 

Alubamu 

1911 

Kansas 

1011 

Arizona. . 

1909 

Kentucky 

1912 

Arkansas 

lOl.'l 

Louisiana 

1910 

C'Hlifftrnin 

]H9:» 

Maiuo 

1901 

(Viiorado 

1909 

Maryland 

1898 

(’onnccOout . 

I89:i 

Massachusetts 

1892 

Delaware- 

IIKW 

M ichigan 

1905 

Flori(fji 

1915 

Minnesota 

1905 

OeorKin.- 

1908 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1915 

Idaho... .... . 

1905 

1907 

Illinois 

1905 

Montana 

1913 

I n< liana 

Iowa 

1917 

1904 

Nebraska 

1911 


State 

Year in 
which 
first 
State- 
aid law 
was 
passed 

State 

Year in 
which 
first 
State- 
aid law 
was 
paSvSed 

Nevada 

1911 

Rhode Island . 

1902 

New liamp- 


South Carolina 

1917 

shire 

1903 

South Dakota— 

toil 

New Jersey 

1891 

Tennessee 

1915 

New Mexico, 

1909 

Texas 

1917 

New York 

1898 

Utah.. 

1909 

North C’arolina 

1901 

Vermont 

1898 

North Dakota , 

1909 

Virginia 

1900 

Ohio 

1904 

W ashmgton— — ’ 

1905 

Oklahoma 

1911 

West Virginia. 

1909 

Oregon _ , 

1913 

W^iseonsin 

1911 

Pennsylvania, - 

1 

1903 

W' yoramg 

• 

1911 


suite Participation in Road Building 

The State-aid policy as adopted by the various States took a 
iiuniber of forms. In some States the aid offered consisted only of 
advice which might he accepted or rejected by the local authorities 
who retained absolute control over all the roacis. In such States no 
financial aid was extended. In those States which provided for 
financial aid its acceptance generally implied an agreement on the 
part of the county to acc^ept the supervision of the State authorities 
until the work of construction was completed, after which the road 
reverted to full county control. In otlier States the joint participa- 
tion of the State and county in the construction of certain classes of 
roads, generally the most important ones, was made tnandatory; and 
there were still other variations which differentiated the systems as 
ado})ted by the several States. 

Many of the States still retain the State-aid j>oli<y for certain 
classes of roads in conjunction with the j)olicy of complete State 
control of the principal State roads: in some States it remains as the 
only form of State participation. 

The experience of the States which have operated for the longest 
periods indicates that not many years elapse after the adoption of the 
State-aid principle before it begins to be realized that for the prob- 
lem [iresented by a certain class of roads — the main roads — the only 
adequate solution is complete State control. Massachusetts was the 
first State to define this principle upon which the most successful con- 
tinuous road building effort in the country has been based. As in 
the case of the State-aid policy the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States with Maryland and California Avere first to adopt it, 
the only except in this group being Vermont. They have since been 
followed by many others. 

State Control Over State System the Most Satisfactory Policy 

Not a single State that has adopted this principle has receded 
from it. The State-aid principle has not been entirely abandoned in 
these States. In practically every one it is retained and employed as 
a means of developing the more important lateral roads; but their 
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experience indicates that the only hope of developing a connected 
system of main State arteries is for the State to assume full control 
and financial responsibility for the construction and maintenance. 

There are several compelling reasons for this, which will eventu- 
ally lead all the States to adopt the plan. It has been definitely 

! )roved that complete connection of main arteries can not be made so 
ong as there is any dependence upon county cooperation. The sec- 
tions of the roads in the various counties are not invariably the roads 
in which the county has the greatest interest, and in such cases it is 
practically impossible to effect the appropriate improvement with 
county assistance. 

By their very nature the roads of the State system are the most 
heavily traveled roads of the State; their traffic demands a higher 
type of improvement than is required for most other roads. In many 
in^ances the traffic which demands the improvement is largely extra- 
county traffic and the county is unwilling and often financially unable 
to assume its share of the cost of improvement. 

The heavy traffic on the main roads is frequently made up largely 
of vehicles passing from city to city; not infrequently the citv 
origins and destinations are not included in the county through 
which a large portion of the route runs, and such a county almost 
invariably demurs to the proposal that it appropriate a goodly por- 
tion of its construction funds for the improvement of the road. 

There is an insistent county demand for the distribution of the 
State-aid funds in proportion to the incidence of the taxes or the 
mileage of road or the area or on some such proportionate basis which 
will secure to each county its full proportion of the State aid. Sel- 
dom is a system of State roads so selected that the length of road in 
each county is proportioned on any such basis. The prime considera- 
tion in the location of State roads is to serve the State needs ; county 
lines are ignored, or should be. Here then is another obstacle in the 
way of a proper development of State roads under the State-aid 
system. 

Lack of Maintenance the Rock Upon Which State Aid Founders 

Finally, and this perhaps is the most fatal defect of the State-aid 
system as a means of developing connected main roads, it has been 
found that the counties can not lie depended upon to maintain the 
roads after completion. Even if the county which lies in the path 
of intercity traffic can be prevailed upon to appropriate its propor- 
tion of the cost of construction it soon wearies of the burden of 
maintaining the road for the use of the extracounty traffic. 

This, then, is the way we have come to the present isituation. Be- 
ginning 83 years ago, from a condition of complete county control 
over all roads, there has been a development of some measure of 
State aid in every State. As a rule the policy, in its inception, has 
provided for little more than State advice; some few States have 
not progressed further than this stage ; the majority have moved on 
to the requirement of compulsory State supervision over the con- 
struction of the aided roads and the appropriation of State revenues 
to pay a portion of the cost of construction. In all States the main- 
tenance of the State-aid roads is a duty devolving upon the coun- 
ties, ai)d the performance of the duty generally falls short of com- 
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plete effectiveness. One State, Mainland, has seriously considered 
assuming the mainttoance of the aided roads as a State charge, but 
has not done so. 

From this position 32 States have progressed to the point of pro- 
viding full State control over the construction and maintenance of 
main State roads built entirely or largely at State expense. In sev- 
eral of these States the designated system is completed or nearly 
completed and is being maintained effectively by the State highway 
department. With one or two conspicuous exceptions no State oper- 
ating under any other system has approached the goal of a completed 
systtHU. 

Federal Aid An Important Factor 

The consummation that is the desire of everyone is a connected 
system of highways which will permit the free flow of travel from 
point to point without the annoyance of frequent interruptions by 
unimproved roads. We began moving toward that end in 1891, when 
New Jersey passed its State-aid law. The movement was accelerated 
and the ultimate attainment of the end was assured when, on July 
11, 191(>, the President signed the Federal-aid road act. 

A hundred years before the Federal Government had been active 
in the construction of roads. Many of the principal roads of the 
West and Middle West were originally laid out and built as military 
roads connecting the forts wliich dotted what was then a wild and 
sparsely settled country. In 1811 it began tlu/a?i)nstruction of the 
great National Pike, which was to extend fro/ the !J:!riberland, Md., 
to St. Louis, on the Mississippi, and serve as ; after whu principal 
arteries of communication for the settlement oiles the joint "prthvvest 
Territory. The improvement of this road winn of certaiFi more or 
less actively until 1840, and the road was biamade Tmanfaced with 
stone throughout practically the entire distance* Irom Cumberland 
to the western Indiana line, when it becan e apparent that the newly 
constructed railways would ra|)idly replace the highways as the 
ties vv hich would unite the far-flung settlements that were springing 
up over a vast area. So strong was the conviction that the high- 
way would be practically entirely displaced by the new kind of 
transportation that the National Pike for the rest of its length, from 
the Indiana line across Illinois to St. Louis, was not surfaced with 
stone, but was graded, in the belief that the gi'ade would eventually 
serve a railroad. The last Federal appropriation for the National 
Pike or Cumberland Road, as it was called, was made in 1838. 
From that time until 1893 the National Gov^ernment took no part 
whatever in the construction and maintenance of the loads. 

In that year there was ci*eated in the Department of Agriculture 
a small office with an animal appropriation of $10,000, which was 
assigned the task of studying the existing highway situation and 
reporting upon the best methods of road construction and mainte- 
nance. This Office of Road Tnouiry, as it was called, was destined 
to continue its work of study ana research from year to year, impart- 
ing to the local road buildei-s the knowledge it gained by building as 
models short sec tions of road, known as object-lesson roads, in nu- 
merous counties. 

When, finally, in 1916 the passage of the Federal-aid road act 
provided for resumption of active Federal participation in road <^on- 
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stiniction the former OflSce of Road Inq^uiry, then grown into the 
Bureau of Public Roads, was given the duty of supervising for the 
Government the construction of the Federal-aid roads, and its long 
study of road conditions throughout the country enabled it to per- 
form that duty with intelligence and efficiency. 

To the extent of the money it appropriated, the Federal-aid road 
act authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to participate in the 
improvement of post roads up to 50 per cent of the cost of the 
improvement, providing that the aid granted to any particular proj- 
ect did not exceed $10,000 a mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges 
more than 20 feet long. But the most important and far-reaching 
provision of the law was its requirement that the States desiring to 
receive the Federal aid would nrst have to create a State highway 
department adequate in authority and equipment to cooperate witn 
(lie Federal Government and assume the responsibility for the imme- 
diate supervision of the construction. Up to the year before its pas- 
sage there were still six States which had no State highway depart- 
ment, and a number of the departments that had been created had 
been given only nominal authority. As the wisdom ot the policy of 
State control had been thoroughly proved through a score of years, 
the Federal act made its adoption a condition of the receipt of the 
Federal aid and thus at one stroke brought about the creation of 
departments in the laggard States and made State control a real 
factor in highway construction in a number in which it had hitherto 
been only nominal. The first Federal act, therefore, had the effect of 
accelerating a tendency toward State control which had already been 
proved to be the wisest course by the experience of the leading 
States. 

TTpon the foundation thus laid down the Federal highway act, 
passed five years later, added t’wo other requirements which are des- 
tined to have a profound effect upon the course of highway improve- 
ment. First, it authorized the Secretary of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the State highway departments, to designate a system of 
main interstate and intercounty highways, limited in each State to 
7 per cent of the total mileage existing at the time of its passage, 
and thus imposed upon the backward States another important prin- 
(*iple which had previously been found successful in the experience of 
the leading States. The act of 1916 having brought about the uni- 
versal adoption of the principle of State control of main roads, 
this new act led to tlie adoption of a definite program of improve- 
ment, extensive enough to serve the most imperative needs of all 
States and the Nation as a whole, but so limited that its completion 
can be expected in a few years. And to this requirement it added 
the further stipulation that the roads built must be m‘aintained — by 
the State highway departments if, as is confidently expected, they 
will, but if not, then by the Federal Government. 

The importance of the Federal legislation then is that it embodies 
and applies those principles which have been foimd to be most suc- 
cessful in the experience of the most advanced States, and it has 
caused the adoption of these principles by all States much sooner 
than they would have been adopted on the initiative of the States. 
Among these principles, the application of which is extended to all 
States oy the Federal laws, are (1) the engineering control of main 
roads by State highway departments, (2) the designation of con- 
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nected systems of main roads to be constructed under State super- 
vision with funds under State control, and (3) the continuous main- 
tenance of such roads by the State highway departments. 

Mileage and Classification of American Highways 


There are 2,941,204 miles of roads in the United States according 
to the most reliable estimates, a mileage so great that if it measured 
a single continuous road, that road would encircle the earth more 

than 100 times. Not 



all of this mileage, 
however, is of equal 
importance from the 
standpoint of' the 
transportation service 
it is called upon to 
render. Some of it 
consists of roads u.sed 
by so few people that 
they hardly should be 
considered as public 
roads at all. Another 
portion of it consists 
of neighborhood 
roads, the cross i*oads 
which I'un between the 
more important local 
a.' •and lead to a 
’ ‘ Still an- 

er 5 consists 

the^iv^4‘incipal local 
roads, which, branch- 
ing off from the main 
arteries j)ass through 
a fairly large agricul- 
tural area and lead to 
the small towns. Next 
in order of import- 
ance are the main ar- 


A FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY IN OHIO 


teries of the States, 


nj. 1.— The Fedcral-ald highway system designated under fl.p fUo 

the terms of the Federal highway act includes 171,087 oaCKOOne 01 tile 

miles of main Interstate and interconnty roads. Fedeinl- wliole SVSteni ay Inch 
aid funds upinoprlated by the Oovernmeut are expended i i 

only this system runs betwoeii tlie large 

cities by the most 

direct routes, and feed and are fed by the principal local roads 
which branch off from them. Finally there are roads of in- 
fersiate importance relatively small in their total lenfith, and in 
tlu“. main coincidinj? in each ^tate with the. main trunk lines of the 
State system. These are the throupli roads, the transcontinental 
trails, which run between the principal cities of the nation. Whether 
they are officially so recognized and classified or not, all reads by 
virtue of the traffic they carry belong to one of these classes, which 
may be called (1) interstate roads, (2) State roads, (3) county 
roads, and (4) local roads. 
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The Federal-aid highway system . — ^In accordance with the Fed- 
eral highway act, the Secretary of Agriculture, acting through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the officials of the several State high- 
way departments, has recently designated the roads which consti- 
tute the Federal-aid highway system. These roads, which form a 
connected system covering the entire United States, have at present 
a total len^h of 171,687 miles. The greatest mileage which can be 
included in the i^stem, under the terms of the act, is approximately 
200,000 miles. The roads, thus officially designated, comprise, in 
the main, all roads referred to above as interstate roads. They 
reach directly nearly every city of 5,000 population or greater, and 
are so chosen that if a zone 10 miles wiae was marked off on each 
side of them, these zones would include the homes of 90 per cent 
of the population. 



THE NATIONAL FOREST ROAD THROUGH MONARCH PASS, COLO. 

Fj<.. 2.— Natioiiiil foroHt ro.uls are built by the Federal Oovernnient with and with- 
out local cooperation. They are need^ for the better admlnlntmllon and pro- 
tection of the forests and to make available the wealth of natural resources 
and beautiful scenery of these great Federal reservations 


National forest roads . — In addition to the provision they make for 
the cooperative construction of Federal-aid roads the various Fed- 
eral acts, previously referred to, also have made appropriations 
for the improvement of certain roads in the various national forests 
under the supervision of the Federal officials. Roads are needed iji 
and across these vast areas not only to facilitate the work of ad- 
ministering the forests and make possible their protection from fire, 
but also to provide for transportation across them between the 
State lands separated by them. As the national parks and national 
monuments are in nearly every instance almost entirely surrounded 
by national forests access by highway to these reserved areas of 
scenic beauty is possible only by crossing the national forest. 

* To meet these various needs for roads in the forest areas the Fed- 
eral Government has appropriated a total of $47,000,000 for forest- 
road construction and a system of roads in those areas, including 
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13,622 miles and tyin^ together closely with the Federal-aid highway 
system, has been designated jointly by the State highway depart- 
ments and by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Public Beads. 
This system is now in course of improvement concurrently with the 
Federal-aid highway system. 

State road Systems which include practically all roads 

which may he classified as State roads have now been so designated 
ill each or the States. In some States the selected roads have been 
specifically designated by name and description in the laws of the 
State, in others the designation of the system has been left to the 
State highw^ay department, but in oiie way or another such systems 
have now been designated in each of the States. These systems 
w hich are known as State highway systems and wdiich are made up 
of wdiat the public knows as the State roads, include, in most States, 
all tlie roads of the Federal-aid highway system and a number ot 
others, of important State significance ; although in som^ States the 
Federal-aid system is larger than the designated State system. 

County ami local roads , — All roads other than those included in 
the Federal-aid highway system or one of the State highway sys- 
tems arc count}’^ or local roads. In some counties the more important 
roads below’ the importance of State roads have been classified as 
county systems, excluding a balance of mileage w’hich is referred to 
as township, district, or local roads; but, in the main, the county and 
local roads are not definitely subdivided. 

The total mile^e of roads in each of the States and the mileage 
included in the Federal-aid and State systems? in each State are 
show’n in Table 2, in which, it is repeated, the Federal-aid roads 
coincide generally with the State roads. 

Table 2. — Total mileage of highways aryl mileage of Federahaid and i^tate 
highway systems in each State 


state 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

('olorado 

Connectiput 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan .. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


1 Includes about 26,000 miles of section lines declared public highways by law, but which are not open 
for general traffic. 


Total 
highway 
mileage j 

Approxi- 
mate 
mileage 
of State 
highways 

Approved 

mileage 

of 

eral-aid 

highway 

system 

State 

Total 

highway 

mileage 

Approxi- 
mate 
mileage 
of State 
highways 

Approved 
mileage 
of Fed- 
eral-Old 
highway 
system 

68,410 

3,058 

3,872 

Nevada 

26,067 

434 

1,422 

21,227 

L725 

1,408 

4,624 

N ew llampshire . . . 

13,841 

14,066 

1,493 

088 

74,866 

6,638 

New Jersey 

712 

1, 198 

75,880 

6,303 

4,468 

New Mexico 

45, 649 

7,968 

3, 134 

48, 143 

8,023 

3,271 

New York 

81, 878 

11,260 

4,408 

12, 152 

1,569 

835 

North Carolina 

68,204 

6,497 

3,770 

3,«33 

3.55 

320 

North Dakota. . . . 

106,523 

41860 

4,885 

27,643 

3,508 

1,883 

Ohio 

84, 210 

10, 465 

5,458 

04,012 1 

6,119 

5,450 

Oklahoma 

» 134,263 

14,688 

5,500 

31,099 

4,028 

2,769 

Oregon... 

45, 475 

4, 460 

2,814 

06, 326 

4,800 

4,087 

Pennsylvania 

00,991 

10,783 

3,054 

76,246 

3,810 

3,057 

1 Rhode Island 

2,274 

762 

166 

104,082 

6, 647 

7,185 

6,802 

South Carolina 

61,850 

4,015 

3,047 

128, 551 

0,606 

South Dakota 

115,485 

5,542 

4,170 

5,457 

68,704 

6,500 

3,255 

Tennessee 

62, 546 

3,050 

39,803 

7,000 

2,681 

Texas 

167,685 

16,610 

10,827 

21,483 

1,417 

1,393 

Utah 

23, 047 

3,251 

1,588 

14, 772 

1,960 

1,427 

1,308 

Vermont 

14, 677 

4,270 

1,043 

18,868 

1 1,400 

Virginia 

50,080 

4.400 

3,023 

77,283 

6,567 

4,582 

Washington 

West Virginia 

45, 816 

3,123 

2,008 

107, 103 

6, 974 

6,794 

35,173 

1,042 

1,919 

53,085 

1 5,400 

8,357 

Wisconsin 

78,679 

7,624 

3,744 

111, 520 
64,732 

1 7,640 

4,694 

7,530 

1 4,366 

Wyoming 

46,528 

3, 190 

3,013 

86,556 , 

1 

5,742 

5,480 

Total 

2,941,294 

1 

251.056 

171,687 
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Authorities in Control of Roads 

The authorities in control of rural road work of the various 
classes are the Secretary of Agriculture, who acts through the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads; the State highway departments of 
the 48 States; and the governing bodies of the various counties, 
variously known as county commissioners, boards of supervisors, 
county judges, or police juries. In some States township or road 
district officials have control over the construction and repair of 
certain local roads. 

Control of Federal-aid roads . — The nature and extent of the 
Federal-aid highway system and the manner of its designation have 
already been briefly described. All appropriations for Federal aid 
made since the designation of the system have been expendable only 
for the improvement of roads included in it; and while no such 
requirement was imposed by the original Federal-aid road act, the 
roads improved with funds appropriated by that act do, for the most 
part, form parts of the designated system. 

Federal-aid roads are constructed under the immediate super- 
vision of the several State highway departments subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, who has delegated the 
details of administration to the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
bureau has established 12 districts, each in charge of a district engi- 
neer who cooperates directly with the State highway engineers of 
the States included in his district. The five western districts, com- 
prising what is known as the western region, are under the general 
supervision of a deputy chief engineer, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, who is responsible to the chief engineer at Washington. 
All other districts are directly under the supervision of the chief 
engineer. 

When a State highway department is prepared to undertake the 
improvement of a road included in the Federal-aid system and de- 
sires to receive Federal aid in financing the construction it notifies 
the district engineer who, if he has not already done so, immediately 
makes an examination of the road and the plans proposed for its 
improvement. Tf he approves the State’s proposals he submits the 
project either to the deputy chief engineer at San Francisco or to 
the chief engineer at Washington with appropriate recommendations. 
But he may at once authorize the State highway department to pro- 
ceed will tlie construction subiect to subsequent agreement in regard 
to any modifications in the plans which may be required by his su- 
perior authorities. Such modifications are now rarely required, be- 
(!ause as the result of a numlier of years of cooperation the recjuire- 
ments of the Federal Government are now well understood and 
complied with by the States, so that when a project is submitted 
for approval by the district engineer such approval is practically 
assured. It is only necessary then to draw up a formal agreement 
between the State highway department and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture detailing the character of the construction and the partition 
of the cost between the State and the Federal Government. This 
done, the construction proceeds with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment under the immediate supervision of State highway engineers 
and subject to frequent inspection by Federal engineers. 

29283 "— TBK 1924 8 
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As required by the law the Federal Government pays no more than 
50 per cent of the cost of the labor and materials used in the con- 
struction, nor more than $15,000 a mile, exclusive of the cost of 
bridges more than 20 feet long, except in the States in which more 
than 5 per cent of the land area is unappropriated public land. In 
these States the permissible percentage or the cost which may be paid 
by the Government is increased as shown in Table 3, and the max- 
imum payment per mile is increased in proportion. 

Table 3. — Maximum percentage of cost of Federal-aid roadn tchich mag he paid 
hg Federal Government in puhlic-land States 


State 

Peroent- 

ageofoost 

Federal 

Govern- 

ment 

State 

Pkoent- 
ageofooat 
payable by 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 

Arizona 

5Q.5273G1 
59 68G222 
55.709585 
59. 137183 
53. 605516 

Nevada 

86.900804 

60.424515 

60.842408 

76.444287 

62.617107 

ralifornia . 

New Mexico - 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Uta£ 

Montana 

Wyoming... 




Payment of the Governjnent's share of the cost is made upon com- 
pletion of the whole or any part of a project to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and the money with which to pay the 
State’s share may Be drawn from the State treasury or may be ob- 
tained in whole or in part from county governments. But in the 
latter case the Federal Government requires that tlie money must be 
turned ovei’ to the State highway department to be expended solely 
under its control without local interference. Under the terms of its 
agreement with the Secretaiy of Agrunlture the State binds itself 
to maintain the road when it is completed, and its performance of 
this part of its contract is insured by periodic inspections of the 
condition of the road by Federal engineers. If at any time it is 
found to be in need of repair, the Secretary of Agriculture notifies 
the State highway department which must within 90 days place the 
road in a proper condition of maintenance. If it fails to do so the 
Federal Secretary must proceed immediately to give the road the 
attention it requires and charge the cost against tne Federal funds 
allotted to the State, and he must refuse to approve any further 
Federal-aid improvement in the State until the amount expended for 
the repair of the road in question is reimbursed by the State. When 
such reimbursement is made the amount is paid into the Federal 
hmhway funds for reapportionment among all States, so that the 
offendiim State loses all but its pro rata share. 

The F^ederal-aid appropriations or authorizations made by the 
Government for each fiscal year from 1917 to the year ended June 
30, 1925, are given in Table 4.^ 


* Apportionment of the various appropriations and authorisations among the various 
States is given in the Agiicultural Statiatice, TAble 765, p. 1184. 
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Table 4 . — Funds appropriated or authorized for Federal aid in road building 


Fiscal year ended 
June 30 

Federal-aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

Fiscal year ended 
June 30 

Federal -aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

Fiscal year ended 
June 30 

1917 

$5, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
65,000,000 

1920 

$95, 000, 000 
100, 000,000 
75. 000, 000 

1Q2S 

19J8 

1921-- 

1924 - 

1919 

1922 

1925 - 





Federal-aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 


$60, 000, 000 

05. 000. 000 

75.000. 000 


These various appropriations and authorizations have been appor- 
tioned among the 48 States (and, recently, the Territory of Hawaii ) 
in accordance with a formula prescribed by law, the effect of whicn 
is to divide each appropriation into three equal parts, the first of 
which is apportioned in proportion to the land area of the various 
States, the second in proportion to their population, and the third 
in the ratio that the total mileage of rural post roads and star 
routes in each State bears to the total mileage of such ro&ds in the 
United States. 

Control of State roads. — Control over the State roads is vested, 
in greater or less degree, in all States in the State highway depart- 
ment. In the more advanced States the State highway department 
determines the order in which the roads of the State system are 
to be improved, prepares the plans for the improvement, supervises 
the construction and pays for it with State funds entirely under its 
own control, and, after completion, maintains the roads also with 
State funds under its own control. In the less advanced States 
control is divided between the State highway department and the 
county governing bodies in various ways. In some States initiation 
of improvement rests with the counties; in some the money to pay 
for the improvement is raised by the counties; in some the actual 
construction work may be carried on by the counties subject to the 
approval of the State highway department; in some the maintenance 
of the roads is left to the county officials. In such ways the control 
over the State roads is variously partitioned between State and 
county authorities, grading down from practically complete State 
control in some States to a control which is not much more than 
nominal in a few. But all States are moving toward the ideal of 
complete State control which, by the experience of the leading 
States, has been demonstrated to be the most satisfactory and suc- 
cessful method. When the State and county share in the cost of con- 
struction the road is generally called a State-aid road. 

Control of county and local roads. — County roads, in general, are 
built and maintained by county officials with funds raised, as a rule, 
by taxation of real and^ personal property within the county. The 
more advanced counties employ a county engineer or an engineering 
organization to suj>ervise the technical details of construction, the 
county governing body acting only as an administrative body. A 
large number of counties, however, still attempt to build and main- 
tain roads without skilled engineering supervision, generally with 
unsatisfactory results. 

In some States the lesser roads in each county are administered, 
constructed, and maintained by a host of township and district 
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officials each of whom may have charge of only a few miles of 
road. In other States i^ecial road-improvement districts are created 
Mpon petition, by the State legislature, and the construction of the 
road or roads included in the district is supervised by special ap- 
pointed commissions. In general the roads tlius built revert to the 
(‘ounty authorities for maintenance. When this method is adopted 
the entire cost of the construction is borne by the property owners 
of the district, generally in accordance with a sliding scale of prop- 
erty assessment, based upon the proximity of the property taxed 
to the road improved. Whenever an effort is made in this way to 
improve an important, heavily travelled thoroughfare, the result is 
invariably to place too great a financial burden upon those whose 
property lies along the road, who may benefit no more and possibly 
not as much by the improA^ement as other persons resident outside 
of the district who may, nevertheless, make greater use of the roads. 

The Present Stale of Road Improvement 

A survey of highway conditions made by the Office of Public 
Boads in 1904 showed that there were then in the United States 
153,662 miles of improved roads. Examining the character* of the 
improvement we find that 38,622 miles were classed as stone or 
macadam roads, 108,233 miles as gravel roads; and 6,807 miles were 
surfaced witli other materials, principally sand-clay, oiled earth, or 
shell, and others which, in the light of modern traffic, are regarded 
as inadequate for road surfacing. Some 200 miles of brick pave- 
ment, mainly in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, and Iowa, and 
a few miles of bituminous macadam and concrete roads crudely 
built, Avere the straws wdiich pointed the direction that was to be 
taken in the following years. With the exception of these few miles 
of more durable pavement, it is safe U say that by far the larger 
part of this early investment in improved roads was dissipated by 
a combination of the destructive action of the motor vehicle, for 
A\dii(*h these roads were totally inadequate, and the failure to recog- 
nize the importance of maintenance measures. So that it may al- 
most be said that, so far as the needs of modern traffic are con- 
cerned, the development of road improvement in the United States 
began about 1904, and whate\er progress has since been made is 
attributable entirely to the efforts that were made during the suc- 
ceeding period of 20 years. 

The exact state of improvement at the present time is not known. 
The latest complete surA^ey of the situation was made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads in 1921. At that time there was a total surfaced 
mileage of 387,760 miles, of which 63,339 miles were classified as 
sand-clay; 199,899 miles as gravel, chert, or shale; 58,036 miles as 
water-bound macadam; 19,309 miles as surface-treated macadam; 
10,264 miles as bituminous macadam; 1,601 miles as sheet asphalt; 
4,978 miles as bituminous concrete; 15,611 miles as Portland cement 
concrete; 3,333 miles as brick, 27 miles as wood block; 60 miles as 
stone block; and 11,303 miles as miscellaneous types; the balance of 
the 2,941,294 miles of road then existing being unsurfaced earth 
roads either totally unimproved, or grad^ and drained. 
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Table 6. — MUeage and type of roads in the United States, January 1, 1922, hy 

geographic divisions ' 



Totol 


Surfaced roads 

1 


Qeogrfkphic division 

all 


Gravel, 

Water- 

Surface- 

Bitumi- 

types 

Sand- 

clay 

chert, 

and 

shale 

bound 

mac- 

adam 

treated 

mac- 

adam 

nous 

mac- 

adam 


Mtlet 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

New England 

83.296 

89 

11,590 

2, 100 

959 

1,807 

Middle Atlantic 

186, 985 1 

12 

8, 039 

7, 230 

6,924 

4,137 

East North Central 

412, 753 

4,523 

78, 651 

28,509 

4,000 

1,910 

West North Central 

759, 820 

6,343 

20,791 

1,603 

219 

155 

South Atlantic 

365, 567 

37, 892 

11,611 

2,943 

3, 352 

992 

East South Central 

242, 745 

6,632 

17, 115 

15, 181 

1,966 

131 

West South Central 

416, 617 

4,902 

16,599 

666 

457 

254 

Mountain 

306,382 

2,706 

11, 810 

262 

64 

34 

Pacific. - 

167, 180 

240 

23, 693 

1,542 

1,368 

844 

Total all States 

2, 941, 294 

63,339 

j 199,809 

58,036 

19,309 

10,264 


Surfaced roads 


Geographic division 

Sheet 

|asphult 

Biturai-| 

nous 

con- 

crete 

Port- 

land 

cement, 

con- 

crete 

Brick 

Wood 

block 

Stone 

block 

Mls- 
cel- 1 
lauuous 

Earth 

roads 


MtUs 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

New England 

7 

564 

353 

9 

1 

10 

236 

65, 570 

Middle Atlantic 

212 

1,366 

2,340 

572 

2 

44 

8,068 

147, 989 

East North Central.. 

38 

514 

5,633 

1, 733 

8 


779 

288. 455 

West North Central. 

10 

114 

817 

157 

10 


4 

729,597 

South Atlantic. . 

600 

435 

1,753 

778 



816 

304, 389 

F.ast South Central . . 

61 

80 

200 

11 

6 


86 

201,267 

West South Central.. 

65 

324 

314 

22 



393 

392, 631 

Mountain 

13 

114 

620 




16 

290, H43 

Pacific 

605 

1,467 

3, 672 




905 

132, 793 

Total all States. 

1,601 

4,978 

15, 611 



60 

11. 303 

2, 553, m 


1 For classification of roads by States us of Jan 1, 1922, see Agricultural Statistics, Table 768, p 1188. 

The indications are that approximately 40,000 miles of surfaced 
roads of various types have been constructed in the entire country 
during each of the three years since 1921, but there are no exact 
statistics to show how this mileage has been divided by types or 
States. Moreover, it may not be assumed that the net mileage of 
surfaced roads has been increased during the »3-year period by 
the total amount of the new construction, since a rather considerable 
part of it consists of the resurfacing of existing surfaced roads. All 
things considered, it is probably not far from the fact to say that 
the total mileage of surfaced roads at the end of 1924. was between 
450,000 and 475,000 miles. 

Erroneous Ideas of Road Improvement 

Before entering into a discussion of the various types of improve- 
ment and their purposes, there are certain widely entertained er- 
roneous ideas the falsity of which should be made apparent. 

Improved roads not luxuries . — The first is the idea that an im- 
proved road is a luxury to be enjoyed if it can be afforded, but not 
essential to the economic health of the community. It is an idea 
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that had its origin in the early days of the automobile when the 
motor vehicle was thought to be merely a tc^;^ for the wealthy few, 
and road improvement was thought to be in the interest or only 
this special class. Although there are now almost enough motor 
vehicles in use to provide one for every family, this erroneous idea 
still persists, and one often hears, in objection to a particular pro- 
posal for road improvement, the statement that the cost is too great, 
or that to undertake it would increase taxes to the breaking point. 
Such statements are based upon the assumption that improved roads 
are in the nature of luxuries, desirable if they can be afforded but 
not to be considered unless there is available for their construction 
a surplus of income not required for more necessary things. 

A brief examination of the purj^se of roads and the effect of their 
improvement is sufficient to dispel this false idea. A road is merely 



THE COST OF BAD ROADS 

Fiii. It. — The numl>ers of vehicles using onr main roads are now so great that the 
acciiiuulatcd savings rosiilling from road improvement will more than pay the 
cost of the most expensive t.^pcs of roads The fact is that we pay lor im- 
pro\ed roads whetlier we have tnein or not, and we pay less if we have them than 
if we have not 

a route over which persons and things are moved from place 
to place, as in all civilized communities they must be moved. A 
man may walk along it currying his load upon his back; he may 
pile a larger load upon a wagon and cause a team of horses or oxen 
to draw it for him with less expenditure of labor and time; or he 
may now’ load a motor truck with a still larger burden and move 
it still more rapidly. He may content himself wdth the wearying, 
time-consuming delays and obstructions of a rutted trail that runs 
up hill and down over bowlders and through creeks, twisting and 
turning around every natural obstacle, and thereby increasing the 
distance he must travel in going from point to point; or he may 
cut tlie hills and fill the valleys, and bridge the streams and 
straighten the course and thereby enable himself to move a larger 
load in less time with the same expenditure of effort ; in other words, 
at the same cost. If he chooses the latter course, a certain amount 
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of effort is required to improve the road, and that effort entails a 
certain cost, but he recognizes that the cost of improving the road is 
less than the cost of toiling over it in its unimproved condition. 
For tiie movement of every vehicle over a road there is a certain cost, 
a cost which is less if tlie road be im])roved than if it be left in a 
state of nature. Multipl}^ the reduction in the cost of operating 
one vehicle by the number of vehicles which use the road in a year 
and the result is the greatest annual sum it is proper to pay to im- 
prove the road and maintain it in its im])roved state. It thus ap- 
])ears that the only limit that may properly be placed upon the ex- 
penditure for highway improvement is the aggregate amount of the 
saving in vehicular operating costs resulting from the improvement, 
an amount which depends upon the number of vehicles using the 
road. Because of the great multiplication of motor vehicles it has 
now (‘ome about that the numbers of vehicles using our main roads 
are so great that the accumulated savings resulting from road im- 
})rovement will more than pay the cost of the most ex])ensive types 
of road. It must be clear, therefore, that improved roads are not 
a luxury to be enjoyed if we have the means and put aside if we 
have not. The fact is that we lose more by not improving them than 
it costs to improve them; so that we may say that we pay for im- 
proved roads whether we have them or not, and we pay less if we 
liave them than if we have not. 

Aft roads do not require a. hard surface. — Tlie second erroneous 
idea is that all roads snould be “hard surfaced”; that no road im- 
provement is worth while unless it results in a “hard surface.” The 
so-called hard-surfaced roads are the concrete, brick, bituminous con- 
crete, sheet asphalt, and various stone and wood-block pavements. 
All of them are expensive. To insist that all roads should be sur- 
faced with one of these types of material would be luxurious road 
making indeed. The answer to those who propose such a plan has 
already been given. It has been shown that the maximum amount 
which it is proper to spend for the improvement of a gjiven road is 
the sum of the individual savings accruing from the improvement 
to the owners of each of the vehicles driven over it. For, after all, 
those who use the roads are the citizens who pay for them by their 
taxes; and we can not properly require these citizens or road users to 
pay more for the building and maintenance of a road than they re- 
coi'or in the way of reduced co.sts of vehicular operation. Clearly 
what we spend for the improvement of any given road should al- 
ways be less than the sum total of savings from the inqirovement. 
Otherwise the expenditure for the road is not a paying investment. 
Fortunately it is possible to make a material improvement in the 
condition of a road without hard-surfacing it, and these lesser im- 
provements are quite effective in reducing the cost of travel. 

To grade and drain an unimproved road costs much less than to 
hard-surface it, and it substantially reduces the cost of moving 
veliicles over the road. If the vehicles that use the road are com- 
paratively few in number, an unsurfaced but graded and drained 
road can be maintained in satisfactory condition by dragging at 
very low cost. The cost is so small that the savings accruing trom 
the operation of very few vehicles will more than pay it. If the 
number of vehicles using the road is great enough to make it im- 
practicable to maintain an iinsurfaced road in continuous good con- 
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dition, the road may be surfaced with sand-clay or gravel which, 
while it will entail an additional expenditure for improvement, will 
be more than compensated for by the greater multiplication of indi- 
vidual operating savings resulting from the greater traffic. In a 
similar manner, if the traffic is heavier than a gravel road will carry, 
a surface of bituminous macadam may be economically applied; and 
it is not until the traffic reaches a very considerable density that one 
of the hard-surfaced types is required or can be economically justi- 
fied. When that point is reached a hard-surfaced road should be 
built. 

To build and maintain a mile of any one of these types requires a 
certain annual exj>enditure of public funds, an expenditui*e which is 
greater for the higher than for the lower types; but for any type the 
required annual expenditure is well within the yearly savings in the 
<‘Ost of operating the number of vehicles which it will carry without 
destruction. From this course of reasoning it follows jhat all roads 
should be improved to the maximum degree the traffic will justify, 
but no road snould be improved to an extent in excess of its earning 
capacity. The return to the public in the form of economic trans- 
portation is the sole measure of the worth of the improvement. 
Hard surfaces are required on our main, heavily traveled thorough- 
fares, but to say that all roads should be hard surfaced is merely 
another way of urging expenditure in excess of income. 

Permanent roads a dvXmion — The third erroneous idea can be 
disposed of in less space than has been required for the first two. 
It is that there is such a thing as a permanent road. It is this 
delusion that has been responsible for the unhealthy disregard of 
the maintenance of our roads in the past. Following the wilT-o’-the- 
wisp of the ‘‘ permanent road ” we have in the past allowed some of 
our new roads to go to pieces for lack of necessary repair. For- 
tunately there is none of the State highway departments which now 
suffers from this delusion. It is thoi mghly understood by these 
public agencies which are in charge of the more important raad 
work of tlie country that all roads, regardless of type, gradually 
depreciate and wear out under the wheels of vehicles and the action 
of the elements. They know that to keep a road in continuously 
good condition they must start maintaining it the day its construc- 
tion is completed; they know, moreover, that no matter how well 
they Impair it the time will come eventually when it will need an 
entirely new surface, and they set aside the required sum from their 
available revenues to pay for the maintenance and reconstruction 
of the roads as such maintenance and reconstruction are required. 
They consider this recurring expense as a part of the cost of the 
road to be thrown into the balance with the construction cost and 
weighed against the multiplied operating savings in determining 
the type of road to build for any given traffic condition. 

Ihe higher types of surface, such as brick, concrete, bituminous 
concrete, and tlie other hard-surface types, have a greater economic 
life than the lower types, such as sand-clay, top soil, and gravel. 
That is to say, the higher types will last longer without resurfacing 
than the lower types, assuming that both classes receive the same 
careful and continuous maintenance, and that both carry traffic of 
a density which is within their power of resistance. Any road will 
be quickly worn out by a traffic which is greater than that for which 
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it was designed, and the normal rate of wear will be greatly exceeded 
unless the necessary attention is given to maintenance. 

Types and Costs of Roads 

Common types . — The types of road commonly constructed are: 
(Traded and drained earth, sand-clay, gravel, water-bound macadam, 
bituminous macadam, bituminous concrete, Portland cement con- 
crete, and brick. As indicative of the relative use of each type, the 

COST PER MILE IN THOUSANDS OT DOLLARS 



Fm. 4. — The above average coats per mile of Federal-aid roads rellect the indueDce 
of conditions prevailing in all parts of the United States from 1917 to 1924 
They give an approximate indication of the relative expenditure required to 
build a mile of each type 

mileage of each that has been constructed (up to November 30, 1924) 
with Federal aid is given in Table 6. 


Tahle 6 . — Mileage of improved highway oo7istructed v'dth Federal aid to 

November 30, 1924 


Typo 

Miles con- 
structed 

Type 

Miles con- 
structed 

Graded and drained earth 

Sand-clay 

Gravel 

Water-bound macadam 

7,229 

3,922 

14,280 

893 

Bituminous macadam 

Bituminous concrete 

Portland cement concrete, .. 
Brick. 


1,774 

1,007 

6,298, 

666 


Cost of roads . — The cost of a mile of road of any type varies with 
a number of circumstances, among which are the amount of grading 
required, the width and thickness of the surface, the design of the 
road, the character of the base on which the surface course is laid, 
the wages of labor, the rental charges for teams and machinery, the 
cost of the materials of construction, the time of the year at which 
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the road is built, and a number of others. Because of the influence 
of these variable circumstances average costs should not be accepted 
as indicative of the cost of any particular road iraprovement. The 
cost should be estimated on the basis of the prevailing conditions. 

Tlie average costs given in Table 7 are presented only as an ap- 
proximate indication of the relative expenditure required to build 
a mile of each type. They are ba.sed on the actual costs of Federal- 
aid roads and, therefore, reflect the influence of conditions prevailing 
in all parts of the United States from 1917 to 1924. In addition to 
the average cost per mile, the table shows the percentage of the cost 
recpiired tor grading, surfacing, shoulders, structures (including cul- 
verts under 20 feet in span, drains, retaining walls, revetments, etc.), 
and miscellaneous items. Properly constructed, the grading and 



striictuies may be considered as the relatively permanent parts of the 
road. The surfacing requires renewal at intervals, the length of 
which depends u])on the tyjie and the traffic. 


Tauuo 7 . — Average cost of Federal-aid roads per mile 



Average 

Percentage of average cast t)er mile for — 

Typo 

cost per 
mile 

Grading 

Surfacing 

Shoulders 

Stnic- 

tures 

M Jscel- 
laneous 


$7, BOO 

Per cent 
68 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 
28 

Per cerU 

4 

Stind-clay 

71400 

41 

25 


29 

5 

Oravel 

9,900 

31 

47 


18 

4 

Water 'bound macadam 

17,500 

17 

69 


11 

3 

bituminous macadam 

29,100 

13 

73 

2 

10 

2 

Bituminous concrete 

33,500 

9 

81 

1 

^ i 

3 

Portland cement concrete 

38,300 

13 

70 

1 

8 1 

2 

Brick 

44,700 

9 

84 

1 

6 

1 

Average for all types 

16,900 

23 

58 

1 

15 

3 
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The various types in redation to traffic service, — The several types 
may be divided into three classes and rated as high, intermediate, 
and low types. The high types are bituminous concrete, Portland 
cement concrete, and brick; the intermediate types are liiturninous 
macadam, water-bound macadam, and gravel; the low types are sand- 
clay, and graded and drained earth. Generally speaking, the roads 
classed together are suitable for the same ranges of traffic density, 
although there are rather decided differences between the bituminous 
and water-bound macadam and gravel of the intermediate group. 
Between the types classified as high the choice is largely a matter 
of availability of material and relative cost under jiarticular circum- 
stances. In the intermediate group the bituminous macadam type 
is suitable for motor- vehicle traffic of moderate density and weight ; 
the water-bound type is preferable where the traffic is largel}^ horse- 
drawn and steel-tired; and gravel is suitable for somewhat lighter 
traffic either on rubber or steel tires. 

Even where climatic conditions are not favorable to earth roads — 
where the soil becomes muddy after freejuent rains or during seasonal 
conditions prevailing in the spring — earth roads are sometimes built 
as a first stage to be surfaced some time later. This division of con- 
struction into stages is possible usually where present traffic is light, 
and where funds are available over a period of years but not at once. 

Modern Methods and Standards of Road Construction 

Grading and draining. — The purpose of grading is to prepare 
a bed for the road, and to substitute for the sharp ups and downs 
and generally sinuous course of the natural trail, a more gently 
rolling “grade” running between fixed termini by the most direct 
practicable course in a series of straight lines or tangents connected 



QRADINQ A HIGHWAY WITH A STEAM SHOVEL 

Fig. 6 . — The purpoHP of f^radinK Ih to r>repHr<* n hwl for the road. In the proceaH 
the tops of the hills are cut down and tho earth removed 1« trangforred to adja- 
cent low places, so that the highway grade beeoincH a Hncct'gsion of “ ciitH ** 
and “ fills ^ 
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by circular curves. In the process of grading the tops of hills are 
cut down and the earth removed is transferred to adjacent low 
places, so that a highway grade becomes a succession of ‘‘cuts” 
and “fills” where the roadbed is cut below or built up above the 
surrounding land. In the interest of economy the grade is adjusted 
to the natural ground surface so that, as nearly as possible, the earth 
removed from the cuts can be used to form the nils without mov- 
ing any material a great distance. 

In making the cuts, the sides of the excavation are sloped down- 
ward and inward toward the roadbed generally at the rate of 1 
foot horizcmtally to 1 foot vertically, but never at a greater rate 
than that which can be maintained in the particular soil under the 
prevailing weather conditions of the locality. The sides of fills are 
similarly sloped downward and outward from the roadbed, gen- 
erally at the rate of IV 2 horizontally to 1 foot vertically. 

In modern practice the inclination or grade of the- road is gen- 
erally not permitted to exceed G per cent (6 feet rise in 100 feet 
of distance), although it is sometimes impracticable to adhere to 
so low a limit where the natural slopes are very steep. Where the 
grade changes the two grades are conected by means of vertical 
curves in the same manner that the straight courses of the road are 
connected by horizontal curves. 

Horizontal curves are made long and gradual enough to permit 
vehicles traveling at customary speeds to be guided around them 
without danger, and the sight distance ahead is made long enough 
to give drivers ample warning of other vehicles or obstacles ahead. 
Fulfillment of these conditions requires the use of circular curves 
of not less than 200-foot radius. For additional safety the road- 
bed and surface are superelevated, or raised on the outside of the 
(‘urve so as to overcome the centrifugal force of turning vehicles, 
and both are generally widened throi ghout the length of the curve. 

To protect it from damage and to increase its ability to support 
the weight of vehicles the grade must be well drained, i. e., water 
must be prevented from standing on it or being absorbed into it, 
or from running over it for a long distance. Rain water which 
falls on the surface of the road is shed as rapidly as possible to 
the sides of the road by crowning the surface, that is by giving 
it a two-way slope from the center to the sides, known as a crown. 
The water thus shed to the side is, on the fills, discharged imme- 
diately upon the lower adjacent ground. In the c’uts it is collected 
by side ditches which convey it through the cuts and discharge it 
upon the low ground at the beginning of the fill. In the interest 
or safety the crown must be reduced to a minimum, which, in the 
case of low^-type roads may be as low as one-half inch to the foot, 
and, in the case of high-type roads no more than one-fourth inch 
to the foot. 

Over low, flat, marshy land the grade is raised to a height suffici- 
ent to lift it above standing water; and openings, known as culverts, 
are provided in all fills to i>ermit water flowing in natural courses 
over the low land to pass rrom one side of the road to the other. 
Culverts are made of terra cotta, metal, or concrete pipe, or, as small 
bridges, of concrete, steel, stone masonry, or wood. 

As, in the cuts, the roadbed is sometimes lowered below or close 
to the level of ground water, known as the water table, it is neces- 
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sary at such places frequently to install subdrainage, generally in the 
form of French drains. These consist of trenches excavated at one 
or both sides of the road surface, from 12 to 18 inches wide and 2 V <5 
to 3 feet deep, in the bottom of which open-joint drain tile is laid, 
filled about with gravel, cinished stone, or other porous material. 
The free water in the soil percolates into these trenches and falling 
through the porous filling enters the tile at the open joints and is 
conveyed to the nearest point at which it can be discharged upon 
the surface below the level of the grade. 

French drains will remove free ground water, but they will not 
drain the water held in the soil by capillary attraction. Such mois- 
ture, when prevented from evaporating by the more or less air tight 
road surface may accumulate in the soil directly under the sur- 
face to such an extent as greatly to reduce the load-supporting 
ability of the soil. It can not be drained away; but its effect may be 
minimized by spreading over the grade immediately below the sur- 



CONSTRUCTINQ A FRENCH DRAIN 

Fig. 7. — Where the roadbed In cuts is lowered below the level of the ground wnter, 
known as the water table, French drains are frequently installed at one or both 
sides of the road to lower the water table and keep the roadbed dry 

face a layer of gravel, sand, or other porous material of low powers 
of capillary attraction in order to arrest the rise of the capillary 
moisture before it reaches the surface. 

The road surface , — The surface of the road is laid in the center of 
the grade. It is the armor which prevents the wheels of vehicles 
from sinking into the soil that composes the grade. *. Therefore its 
width must be sufficient to accommodate as many vehicles abreast as 
are likely at frequent intervals to occupy such a position. Under 
modern traffic conditions practically all roads must be wide enougli 
to accommodate two vehicles moving in opposite directions with 
ample clearance between them. As the largest veliicles using the 
roads are motor trucks, the larger sizes of which require passing room 
of not less than 9 feet, two-way road surfaces should be not less than 
18 feet wide if they will be used extensively by motor trucks, and 20 
feet is safer. On local roads which ai‘e not likely to be traveled often 
by large motor trucks the surface width may be reduced to IG feet. 
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The material of- which the surface is formed and the depth of the 
surfacing material must be determined in the light of the number 
and weight of the vehicles that will use the road. 

With the exception of the sand-clay type of surface and occasionally 
the gravel, all road surfaces are built in at lea^ two courses, the 
lower of which is known as the base or foundation course and the 
up^r as the surface or wearing course. 

The surface of the grade upon which the road surface is laid is 
known as the subgrade. At each side of the surface and between 
it and the side ditches or the edge of the fill there is a margin which 
may or may not be surfaced, but, if surfaced, the type used is gen- 
erally lower than that of the main surface. This margin, known as 
the shoulder, is not intended to be regularly used for travel, although 
it can be used occasionally if necessary. Its purpose, however, is 
to prevent the undermining of the surface by water flowing in the 
ditches in cuts and by the sloughing away of the sides of the grade 
in fills. The top of the shoulder should be flush with the road 
surface and should continue the crown or lateral slope of the road 
surface to the ditches or fill’s edge. Under modern traffic conditions 
it is imperative to keep the shoulder as nearly as possible in this 
condition by constant maintenance to prevent it from becoming a 
menace to fast-moving vehicles. 

The Construction and Maintenance of Road Surfaces 

Saiul-clay surfaces . — The sand-clay surface is a mixture, either 
natural or artificial, of sand and clay. It is well known that clay 
roads are vei’v satisfactory when they are dry, but are muddy and 



STRIPPING TOP SOIL FOR A TOP-SOIL ROAD 

Fig. 8. — Top-soil roads are sand-clay roads which are surfaced with soil which is 
n natural mixture of sand and clay. Suitable top soils are generally found in 
cultivated fiolds from* which long-continued harrowing and the action of the 
elements Jiave removed the .excess of clay and silt 
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‘‘ heavy ” when they become wet ; sandy roads are excellent so long 
as they are wet, but very heavy ” when they are dry. The sand- 
clay surface combines most of the advantages of the two materials 


F 

t ^ 



MIXING SURFACING MATERIAL FOR A SAND-CLAY ROAD 

Fig. S). — The wniid and clay are mixed l>y plowing and harrowing. The proportions 
vary with the character and imrity of each material. A aood average is 7 parts 
of sand to .'t of clay. Sand clay roads are suitable f(»r Iliymt horse-drawn or auto- 
mobile traflic 

in wet weather and dry and, if well built, has the extreme disad- 
vantage of neither at any time. 

When they are formed of naturally mixed materials taken from 
the surface of near-by fields, sand-clay roads are commonly called 
top-soil roads. If the natural mixture is used, the surface is 
constructed by simply spreading a course of the material over the 
prepared subgrade, and allowing it to become compact and solid 
under the wheels of traffic, keeping it from rutting seriously in the 
meantime by frequent dragging with a simple device of wood or 
metal known as a drag. If the two materials are to be artifically 
mixed, they are spread separately on the road in two courses, one 
above the other, or if one of the materials forms the grade it is 
only necessary to spread a course of the other above it. The two 
materials are then mixed by plowing and harrowing one into the 
other, and the completion oi the road then follows the same course 
as Avhen naturally mixed material is used. The proi>ortions of sand 
and clay vary with the character and purity of each, a good average' 
being 7 parts of sand to 3 of clay. 

Sand-clay roads are suitable for light horse-drawn or automobile 
traffic. They will not withstand motor-truck traffic nor any traffic 
which exceeds more than approximately 500 vehicles a day. They 
are maintained by frequent use of the road drag and occasional 
use of a road grader, the object in the use of each being to smooth 
out the irregularities and nil the ruts in the surface whidi are 
formed by the wheels of vehicles. In the maintenance of sand-clay 
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roads, and of all other types as well, it is necessary, in addition to 
the care which "is given to the surface, to keep the ditches and cul- 
verts open for the free passage of water. 

Gravel road surfaces , — Gravel roads are surfaced with natural ma- 
terials consisting of mixtures of pebbles, sand, loam or clay, and 
sometimes other material generally found in banks or in the beds 
of streams. The natural mixtures contain pebbles of various sizes; 
in some the larger pebbles approach the size of cobblestones; in 
others the largest are but little larger than coarse sand. If materials 
of the latter cliaracter are used, there is little to distinguish the road 
from a sand-clay road. If materials of the former character are to 
be utilized, the large stones must be either removed or crushed. The 
desirable maximum size is from 1 to inches in diameter, and not 



QRAVEl. CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANT 

3 0. — Gravel roads art* surfaced with a Daturul mixture of pebbh‘8, sand, loam, 
or clay, and sometimes other materials found generally In banks or the beds of 
streams. The desirable maximum size of the pt'bbles is from 1 to 1% inches in 
diameter, and not less than from 25 to 45 per cent should be more than one- 
fourth iiich in size. The portable plant shown is used to crush large pebbles 
and screen out excessive fine material 

less than from 25 to 45 per cent should be more than one-quarter 
inch in size. 

The surface may be constructed either by spreading the gravel 
over the prepared subgrade and allowing it to compact under the 
wheels or traffic, keeping the course in shape meanwhile, as in the 
construction of a sand-clay road, by dragging and smoothing with a 
grading machine; or it may be built in two or more courses, each 
uniformly spread and compacted with a road roller. The first 
method entails some delay in securing a compacted road, and in the 
interval traffic is somewhat inconvenienced ; the second method pro- 
duces a fairly compact surface immediately. Both processes event- 
ually produce satisfactor;^ surfaces which are ^itable for traffic of 
moderate weight and density. They will not satisfactorily withstand 
heaT^y motor-truck traffic and are difficult to maintain when the 
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number of vehicles constituting the traffic exceeds from 450 to 600 a 
day. They deteriorate by rutting, and as the traffic approaches the 
limit for which they are suitable the}^ develop corrugated surfaces 
resembling the surface of a washboard. 

Gravel roads, like sand-clay roads, are maintained by dragging as 
required in order to keep the surface properly shaped. If corruga- 
tions develop they can only be removed by scarifying or loosening 
the surface to a depth of 2 or 3 inches and recompacting. But the 
formation of corrugations may generally be taken as evidence that 
the gravel surface should be replaced by a surface of higher type. 

W ater-hound macadam surfaces, — ^Water-bound macadam surfaces 
are made of crushed rock, the particles of which are angular in 
form, differing in this regard from the stony material of gravel 
surfaces. They arc generally built in two main courses, each of 



FEOERAL-AID GRAVEL ROAD IN TEXAS 

Fig. 11. — Gravel roads are suitable for traffic of moderate weight and density. They 
will not satisfactorily withstand heavy motor-truck traffic and are difficult to 
maintain when the traffic exceeds from 450 to 600 vehicles a day 

which is compacted separately by rolling with a road roller. The 
product of the rock crusher is screened into three sizes, the coarsest 
of which passes through holes 2^ or 3 inches in diameter, the inter- 
mediate size through holes or inches in diameter, and the 
smallest size through holes one-half or five-eighths inch in diameter. 
Formerly it was the invariable practice to use the coarse material 
for the lower or base course and the intermediate size for the surface 
or wearing course, filling the space between the particles composing 
each course with the fine material. Recent experiments indicate 
that the smftller stone mav be used in the base course with profit. It 
appears that when it is thus used the smaller stone forms a blanket 
layer over the subgrade and tends to prevent the formation of what 
are known as frost boils,” formerly of common occurrence in the 
spring when the subgrade soil, becoming wet, forced its way into and 
through the stone layers and appeared on the surface. 

29288®— TBK 1924 9+10 
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The macadam road surface dei)eiids for its stability largely upon 
the wedging qr interlocking of the angular stone fragments or which 
it is composed, but these are held together by the cementing proper- 
ties of the stone dust in the line material which is flushed into the 
cx)m])acted surface layer by sprinkling the surface of the road. The 
integrity of the road depends upon the maintenance of this stone- 
dust bond and the interlocked condition of the stone particles. The 
life of the road depends upon the maintenance of this bond by the 
jiroduction of new dust to replace any that may be lost by wind 
action and the absorption or enough water to form the cement 
either from rainfall or air moisture. 

Formerly, when traffic was largely horse-drawn, the horses’ hoofs 
and the steel tires woi'c off enough dust from the stone particles to 
keep the supply of binding material replenished, and the rolling 
of the steel wheels kept the surface comjiact and firm. But rubber- 
tired motor vehicles have an entii*cly different effect. Being driven 



FEDERAL-AID MACADAM ROAD IN VIRGINIA 

Hi — -Wut(‘i'-l»ound macadam roads are suitable for use whore the traffic consists 
largely of sLCtd-tlrod, liorN^'-dr.iwn vehicles, either lij^ht or Iieavy. They do not 
successfully stand automobile traffic 


by their rear wheels these vehicles apply a force to the road surface 
which tends to dislodge the surface vStone; the rapidity of the 
vehicular movement sets up air currents which draw the dust from 
the road surface and blow it aw’ay ; and the rubber tiros do not wear 
off enough dust to replenish the loss, with the result that the sur- 
face ravels.” 

AVater-bound macadam roads can not be maintained under auto- 
mobile traffic. This fact accounts for the small use that is now made 
of this once universal type. They are suitable for use where the 
traffic consists largely of steel-tired, horse-drawn vehicles, either 
light or heavy. Under such conditions they depreciate mainly by 
“raveling” in long spells of dry weather and by the formation of 
“potholes” caused by the dislodging of surface stone and accen- 
tuated by the subseqiient pounding and grinding of the steel-tired 
wheels. “Raveling’’ is repaired only by rebinding the surface 
course with the sprinkling cart and road roller after a new applica- 
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lion of dust. Potholes ” are repaired by cutting away the surface 
over a small area around the damaged portion and refilling with new 
material, binding the patch as in original construction. 

Surface-treated macadam roads, — Water-bound macadam roads 
can only be maintained under automobile traffic by protecting the 
surface with a carpet coat of bituminous material (tar or asphalt, 
hot or cold) spread at the rate of about one-half gallon per square 
yard and covered with coarse sand, fine gravel, or stone chips, 
when so maintained the water-bound macadam road is converted 
into what is known as a surface-treated macadam road. The sur- 
face application protects the underlying macadam, and by prevent- 
ing the withdrawal of binding material keeps the road surface in- 
tact. The surface treatment requires renewal periodically, not more 
than once a year. Too frequent renewal is apt to build up a heavy 
bituminous mat on the surface, which lacking stability, tends to 



SURFACE TREATING A MACADAM ROAD 

Fkj. la. — Water-bound macadam roads are maintained under automobile traflSc by 
protectlns the surface wltli a carpet coat of tar or asphalt spread at the rate of 
about one-half gallon per square yard and covered with coarse sand, tine gravel, 
or stone chips 

‘‘bunch up” in waves similar to the corrugations which form in 
gravel roads. This condition, when it develops, can be temporarily 
remedied by planing off the tops of the waves, but for a lasting cure 
it is generally necessary to scarify and reshape the road. Surface 
treatments or carpet coats also deteriorate by the ripping off of 
small areas of the mat. The remedy in this case is patching Avith 
new bituminous material and sand, gravel, or chips. 

Bituminous-macadam roads , — The method of constructing bitu- 
minous-macadam surfaces is the same as that employed in the con- 
struction of water-bo'und macadam up to the point of binding the 
surface course. The surface course being lightly rolled, bitumi- 
nous material (tar or asphalt, generally hot) is applied to it at the 
rate of gallons to the square yard and, penetrating between the 
stones, more or less perfectly coats their surfaces. The wearing 
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course is then covered with a light layer of stone chips and rolled, 
after which another application of bituminous material is made 
at the 'rate of one-half gallon to the square yard to seal the surface 
voids, and after this application, which is closely followed by an- 
other coating of stone chips, the road is completea by thorough roll- 
ing. After the manner of applying the bituminous material, this 
type of road is often called penetration macadam. It is citable 
for either horse-drawn or automobile traffic in fairly large volumes 
and for a limited number of light motor tr'ucks. It does not 
successfully withstand heavy motor-truck traffic. It deteriorates 
by formation of ‘‘potholes” and by the wearing away or “bunch- 
ing” of the seal coat, which is the name given to the surface 
application of bituminous material and chips. Potholes are re- 
paired by cutting away the area around them and refilling with 



CONSTRUCTING BITUWI NOUS-CONCRETE SURFACE 

Fi<j. 14 - BituniinouH <o!icr<»te consiHtH of a cnretully Ki'adc'tl mixture ol stono or 
Kami particles, or both, and aKphalt. TIu* aaphaltlc c<'nicnt is mixed, hot, with 
the Ki'«<l<'d " a^ij;ret;at(* ’ nt a inixiuji; plant, and the mixture is then hauled to the 
roa<i and applied while still hot to the prepan'd base in a compact course, 
generally 2 inches thick 

clean stone, which is either mixed with bituminous material before 
placing in the cavity or bound with such material poured over it 
after placing. The patch is finished by surface application of 
chips and tamping or rolling. The seal coat is renewed and re- 
paired in the same way as carpet coats on surface-treated roads. 

Bituminovs-concrete snifares , — Bituminous concrete is the class 
name which applies to a number of surfaces resembling each other 
in the fact that they consist of mixtures of asphalt with crushed 
stone or sand graded to include a range of sizes from a specified 
minimum to a specified maximum, but differing in the sizes ^eci- 
fied. Among the surfaces thus generally classed are: (1) Sheet 
asphalt, which consists of graded sand and asphalt; (2) Topeka 
mix, which consists of graded sand and stone particles having a 
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maximum size of one-half inch and asphalt; and (3) coarse bitu- 
minous concrete, in which the maximuin size of stone is increased 
to about 1^/4 inches. 

These surfaces differ from bituminous macadam in two resj:)ects: 
(1) The “aggregate,” which is the name given to the stone or sand 
particles, is carefully graded in size to include various percentages 
of all sizes between the minimum and maximum specined, on the 
theory that ^uch graded particles when compacted form a dense 
mass with a minimum of voids or spaces between them; (2) ihe 
asphaltic cement is mixed hot with the graded stone particles be- 
fore they are spread on the road, thereby assuring a uniform and 
thorough coating of all 


particles. 

These mixed materials 
when spread on the road 
and compacted (gener- 
ally to a thiclaiess of 2 
inches for the surface 
layer) form a closely 
knit, weatherproof sur- 
face capable of support- 
ing heavy loads, if it 
is itself adeguately sup- 
ported by a nrm founda- 
tion. 

As these surfaces are 
generally used only on 
roads which carry heavy 



traflSc, they are usually 
supported by Portland- 
ceinent concrete bases, 
although sometimes they 
are supported by bases 
constructed according to 
the bituminous-concreU‘ 
principle or even by 
w ater - bound macadam 
bases. In any case the 
character and thickness 
of the base course is de- 
termined by the weight 
of the traffic that will use 
the road, and this is a 
determination tliat must 
be left to engineering 
judgment in the prem- 
ises. 



FEDERAL-AID BITUMINOUS-COI^CRETE ROAD IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Fiu 15. — As bituinlnous-foncretc surfaces are gon4*r> 
ally used only on roads which carry heavy traffic, 
they aie usually supported by a concrete base. I^ild 
on adequate bases, they are suitable for the heaviest 
trallic and are smooth and pleasant to ride over 


Sheet-asphalt surfaces 

are not laid directly on the base course, but on an intermediate 
course, approximately \y% inches thick, of coarse bituminous con- 
crete. This course is known as the binder course. 

Laid on adequate bases these surfaces are suitable for the heaviest 
traffic and are smooth and pleasant to ride over. If the aggregate 
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used is properly proportioned and the asphaltic cement of the ri^^ht 
consistency, they remain smooth and firm for long periods, deterio- 
rating only locally by formation of potholes, which generally occur 
at some point where the surface is defective. Such defects are re- 
paired by patching with fresh bituminous concrete. If the aggre- 
gate has* not been properly proportioned or if the asphalt with 
whicli it is mixed is not sufficiently stiff, the surface may develop 
waves similar to the corrugations which form in overloaded gravel 
roads. Thei-e is no permanent cure for this condition. The surface 
must be relaid with properly mixed material. If the traffic is too 
heavy for the base used, the whole road may break down locally at 
points where the base course fails. The development of this condi- 
tion indicates that the road is overloaded. Repairs may be made 
by replacing the failing sections of base and resurfacing, but perma- 
nent relief may be obtained only by construction of a stronger base. 



BUILDING A CONCRETE ROAD 

Kn;. 10 — Coiiorotp road aurfacoa aro jyi'iierally inadr of 1 : 2 : TJ, or 

1:2.4 coiKTolo, thf* proportions ropresoiitin^r ceinont, saod, and jfravel or stone, 
respectively. The concrete is mixed in a power mixer which propels itself along 
the i-oad leaving a rililiou of fresli ctincrele surface behind it 

Portland -cement concrete surfaces, — Portland-cement concrete, 
popularly known simply as concrete, in addition to being used as a 
base for bituminous concrete or brick pavements, is also used alone 
to form the surface of roads. As is quite generally known, concrete 
consists of an intimate mixture of crushed stone or gravel, sand, 
Portland cement, and water. Mixed wet, the cement undergoes a 
(‘hemical change as the mixture dries, which causes the concrete to 
become hard and strong. For reasons similar to those mentioned in 
the discussion of bituminous-concrete surfaces, it is desirable that 
the stone or gravel and the sand be composed of particles, which in 
each ingredient are carefully graded from coarse to fine, that the 
proportions of stone and sand be so adjusted that the graded sand 
shall slightly more than fill the voids in the graded stone, and that 
the Portland cement be present in such quantity as to coat the sand 
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[Trains uniformly, thereby formin^jj a mortar which in turn should 
coat the stone particles uniformly. For best results the whole mass, 
thus proportioned, must be compacted into as dense a body as pos- 
sible. 

Concrete-road surfaces are generally made of concrete in which 
the proportions of the three ingredients, expressed as parts of ce- 
ment, sand, and stone, respectively, are either 1 to \Y> to 3, or 1 
to 2 to 3, or 1 to 2 to 4. The concrete is mixed in a power mixer 
which propels itself along the prepared subgrade, converting the 
raw materials brought to it into concrete which it leaves behind it, 
as a ribbon of road surface, as it moves. After the concrete is de- 
posited on the subgrade by tlie mixer it must be spread to uniform 
thiclmess over the whole width between the temporary side forms 
of wood or metal placed to hold it until it ‘^sets,’^the mass must be 
compacted by tamping, and the surface must be smoothed to the 



FEDERAL-AID CONCRETE ROAD IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Fio. 17. — Ooncrett*-road surfaces are smooth and hard and suitable for the heaviest 

traffic 

required shape. These processes are accomplished either by special 
hand tools or by patented mechanical concrete road finishers. 

Properly built, concrete-road surfaces are smooth and hard and 
suitable for the heaviest traffic. They are worn down scarcely at 
all by rubber-tired vehicles. They deteriorate by cracking under 
the weight of vehicles or as the result of natural forces, and this 
cracking may proceed to such an extent that the road surface will be 
broken into small sections which become displaced. They must then 
be removed and replaced by fresh concrete; but the failure is an 
indication that the road is overloaded, and a lasting cure can only 
be effected by construction of a stronger surface. The cracking re- 
ferred to above is not to be confused with the cracks which form 
transversely at intervals as a result of the contraction of the concrete 
when cold or with the longitudinal cracks that sometimes appear in 
the center of the road. These cracks, which may be practically pre- 
vented from forming by leaving joints in the surface when it is laid 
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(i. e., by separating: the surface into slabs), are Hot seriously objec- 
tionable and do not endanger the integrity of the surface except as 
they may be the beginning from which surface defects may spread. 

Steel rods or mesh, similar in appearance to heavy fence wire, are 
sometimes embedded in the concrete surface when it is constructed 
with the intention of supplementing the strength of the concrete. 
Such roads are known as reinforced concrete roads. 

Brick road surfaces , — Brick road surfaces are built with vitrified 
paving brick which differ materially from building brick. Ordi- 
nary brick are not vitrified. They are simply burned until the 
plastic properties of the clay arc destroyed and a hard material 
results. Paving brick must be made from refractory- clays or 
shales — ^that is, from material that resists very high temperatures, 
but still can be partly fused or melted. Vitrification consists in heat- 
ing the moldeci hricks until they have begun to melt. On cooling 



BRICK-ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

Fk;. is. — Properly laid on concrete buKos, brick roada are suitable for the heaviest 
traffic. The brick are laid on a sand cushion, which is spread over the base. 
The long dimension of the brick is laid across the road and each alternate row 
is begun ANith a half biick so as to break the joints 


they slowly become very tough and hard and sufficiently resistant to 
abrasion to bo used as the wearing surface of a road. 

The brick used in road construction average about 4 by 4 by 8 
inches in size. Tliey are placed on the road in closely laid rows with 
the long dimensions riming across the road, and each alternate row 
is begun with a half brick so as to break the joints. In Florida, brick 
surfaces have been found to give fairly satisfactory service under 
traffic composed largely of automobiles, when laid directly on nat- 
ural sand subgrades, providing the edges of the surface are retained 
by a curb. But normally it is necessary to lay the brick on a base 
of compacted broken stone, slag, or concrete. Concrete bases are 
always used when the traffic is heavy. 

As brick, like mill lumber, are not all of exactly the same thick- 
ness, they are. not laid directly upon the base but upon a cushion or 
bedding course of sand, or a mixture of sand and cement, which is 
spread over the base to a thickness of about 1 inch. On this bed the 
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brick are laid and rolled with a power roller of medium weight 
until they are firmly bedded in the cushion and the upper sur- 
faces are brought into line. Tlie joints between them are now gen- 
erally filled with a special bituminous material, called joint filler, 
which serves to hold the brick in place and seal the entire surface 
against weather and water. Formerly a rich grout of sand and 
cement mixed with water to the consistency or heavy cream was 
used to fill the joints, but grout filler is now generally being dis- 
carded in favor of bituminous filler, which produces a less noisy 
pavement, easier to repair, and free irom certain objectionable fea- 
tures which in grout-hlled pavements result from the expansion of 
the brick caused by high temperatures. 

Properly laid on concrete bases, brick roads are suitable for the 
heaviest traffic. They suffer practically no surface wear from 
rubber-tired traffic and deteriorate principally by failure of the base 
resulting from overloading and by unequal settlement of the brick 
on the bedding course. The latter defect is easily repaired in 
bituminous-filled pavements by removing the brick in the affected 
area, adding a sufficient amount of sand to raise the bedding course 
by the required amount, replacing the brick, and refilling the joints. 
Base failures are rej)aired by removing the broken base and recon- 
structing it, but, as in other tyjies previously mentioned, failures of 
this kind are generally indicatiA^c of the need for a heavier and 
stronger base. 

Experiments and Tests 

The seA'ci’al tyjies of roads described are designed in different 
widths and thicknesses Avith different combinations of base and sur- 
face course. Just Avhat design sliall be used is often as important 
as the choice of type. Tlie decision in any i^articular case depends 
upon a number of factors, among which are the Aveight of the 
ttaffic, climatic and soil conditions, relative cost and availability of 
different materials, and general economic considerations, the object 
being to select that particular type and design of surface Avhich, 
laid on the particular soil, will carry the knoAvn traffic at the loAvest 
cost, considering not only the cost of the road, but also tlie cost of 
operating A^ehicles OA^er it. In making such decisions engineers have 
had to depend until recently largely upon judgment based on their 
observation of the behavior of existing roads. As all the factors 
involved are seldom duplicated in any two roads, there has alway\s 
been a certain element of doubt in the decision. To remove this ele- 
ment of doubt or reduce it is the purpose of numerous ejqieriments 
and tests which recently have been conducted by the Bureau of 
Public Koads and other agencies. 

The usefulness of these tests in determining the design of pave- 
ments is well illustrated by the results of the e:TOeriments conducted 
on the Pittsburg test road at Pittsburg, Calif. This test was inaugu- 
rated by the Columbia Steel Co. in the spring of 1921. It soon be- 
came apparent that extremely important information could be ob- 
tained from it, and it was finally completed hy the California 
Highway Commission and the Bureau of Public Koads. 

A road was built in the form of an elliptical track about 1,370 
feet in circumference. It was surfaced with a number of different 
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designs of concrete pavement. Since the purpose of the test was to 
show the relative value of these different pavement designs, great 
care was observed in preparing the adobe subgrade so that it would 
be as nearly as possible exactly uniform under all sections. The 
pavement sections varied in thickness from 5 to 8 inches. Some of 
them were reinforced with steel, others were not. Some were built 
with inverted curbs or ribs projecting downward into the subgrade 
along tlie sides of the pavement t«) stiffen tlie edges. Some were 
built with joints in the center of the pavement; others without 
joints. One section which was (1 inches thick at the center of the 
pavement was thickened to 9 inches at the edge. 

When the various sections were completed a nimiDer oi motor 
trucks were operated over them running in two lines as on an actual 
road. At first the trucks were operated without load. As the test 
pn^gressed the weight on the rear wheels of the trucks was gradu* 




THE PITTSBURG TEST ROAD 

Fi<; 10 — The Plttslmrj? test road was built by the (‘olumbia Steel To., aud the 
tests were conduettMl by the company and later by the Calitornia ITiphway Com- 
mission and the Ignited States Bureau of Public Roads. The road wms surfaced 
with various desi;j:ii8 of cunerete, whieh were tested under a controlled tru<*k 
traffle 

ally increased by adding load. Throughout the test (careful obser- 
vations WTre made of the beginning and ^ ess of failure from 
tunnels built under the road. By, average»j. Qf i<)22, 0,914,850 
tons of traffic had gone ovc'''^ roacl in amount equivalent 

to perhaps 40 years of nornf^*^^^® well-traveled road, and a 

number of the sections had If . ^^^^^Jjereas others remained in per- 
fect condition. One notewor^^"^ was that although the traffic 
cracked and destroyed some of^ie sections by reason of its weight, 
it did not materially wear down the surface. 

When finally the test was completed, the experimenters had before 
them a series of observations, all obtained in little more* than a year, 
which we]*e far more complete and exact than they could have ob- 
tained in 40 years of observation of actual roads under normal 
traffic. They proceeded to analyze thesis results and rate the various 
sections on the basis of their total cost, including the original cost 
of construction plus the cost of maintenance. As all sections were 
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paved with concrete, the cost of operating vehicles over them was 
the same for each section, so that this cost could be neglected. 
Maintenance costs were estimated by considering that the expense of 
filling with bituminous material the cracks which had formed would 
be 1 cent per foot of crack. The cost of patching the totally failed 
areas was estimated at three times the original cost of the pavement 
per unit of area. In this way Table 8 was compiled, in which the 
various sections are arranged in the order of their total computed 
cost of construction and maintenance as given in the second column 
from the right. These costs represent approximately the total ex- 
pense of the various sections over a 40-year period of normal traffic. 

The least expensive section was section J, which was the pavement 
that was built 6 indies thick at the center with the edges thickened 
to 9 inches. It will be noted that this section was not the section 
in which tlie least concrete was used, nor was it the section that was 
constructed at the lowest cost, nor was it the section which developed 
the smallest fiercentage of failure. But, considering the cost of 
construction and the cost of repairing the damage caused by the 
traffic, it has the best rating, indicating that in its design the mate- 
rials used were employed to the best advantage. This is the test of 
scientific road construction. 

Tahle K — Comparison of the behavior and cost of various sections of the 
Pittsburg {Calif.) test road 


Section 

Concrete 
per mile 
as 

actually 

laid 

Steel 

per 

mile 

Broken 

areas 

per 

square 

yard 

of 

pave- 

ment 

Cracks 

per 

square 

yard 

of 

pave- 

ment 

Com- 
puted 
original 
cost per 
mile of 
pave- 
ment 
only 

Theo- 
retical 
mainte- 
nance 
cost per 
mile 

Percent- 
age of 
failure 

Total 
com- 
puted 
cost of 
con- 
struction 
and 

mainte* 
nance 
per mile 


Cu. vd9. 

Tons 

Sq.ft. 

lAn.fi 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Per cent 

Dollars 

J 

2,110 


' 0 07 

1 44 

31, 439 ; 

886 

2 8 

32, 324 

1) 

1,846 

66 

1 .36 

2.01 

33,271 1 

4, 205 

12 6 

37. 476 

c 

1, 798 

56 

1 46 

2.60 

32, 549 

5, 162 

15 8 

37, 701 

K 

1,722 

69 

1 .53 

2.60 

32,643 j 

6, 049 

18.6 

38, 692 

F 

2,719 


' .00 

1 11 

39, 426 

117 

.3 

39, 643 

M.. 

2, 574 


1 .22 

.70 

37, 323 

2,810 

7.6 

40, 133 

E.... , 

2,806 


' .00 

.60 

40,687 

63 

.2 

40, 750 

G 

2, 127 

69 

.56 

2.04 I 

.37,902 

7,291 

19.2 

46, 193 

U 

1, 740 

65 

1.66 

2.29 1 

31, 669 

16, 705 

62.8 

48, 364 

B 

1,690 

20 

2.99 

3.91 

26,207 

26,634 

100 0 

62, 741 

11 

1, 760 

24 

3.09 

3.91 

29, 176 

30, 464 

100 0 

69, 640 

I 

1,963 

24 

3 12 

3. 01 

32. 139 

33, 743 

100.0 

65, 882 

A 

1.8;14 

20 

4.08 

3.74 

36, 427 

48,676 

100 0 

84, 003 


Unit 
coni- 
parisou 
of total 
com- 
puted 
cost r)er 
iiiifo 


OOo 

. 159 
. 166 
.197 
.223 
.242 
261 
.398 
496 
632 
845 


2 599 


All pavements 18 feet wide. 

Estimated cost: 

Unit costs of plain concrete as follows— 

Prom 1,001 cubic yards to 1 ,600 cubic yards per mile, $16.76 jier cubic yard 
From 1,501 cubic yards to 2,000 cubic yards iier mile, $16 36 per cubic yard 
From 2,001 cubic yards to 2,600 cubic yards per mile, $14.90 per cubic ynid 
From 2,501 cubic yards to 3,000cubic yards per mile, $14.50 per cubic yard . 

Cost of reinforcing steel, $90 per ton in place. 

Cost of rock ballast under section A , $6,476 per mile. 

Cost of maintenance of cracks assumed equal to 1 cent per lineal foot Unit maintenance costs of broken 
areas are assumed to be three times the original unit cost of the pavement only. 

Percentage of faHure determined from ratio of sum of maintenance costs to original cost. In cases where 
maintenance cost exceeded original cost, percentage of failure is 100. 


The 

ments 

with ^ailUlin UJL tllC nixx cxvavo, 

and other features of roads. The principal investigations have been 
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conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads, the Illinois Division 
of Hif,dnvays, and the Califomia Highway Commission, but a large 
number of auxiliary investigations have been conducted by other in- 
stitutions alone or in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads 
for the purpose of establishing facts which will be dovetailed into 


the hnal analyses. 

The jn’oblems relate principally to the design of roads for heavy 
motor trucks. The iigliter, fast-moving automobiles present little 

difficulty, because roads 

f which are capable of 

I carrying heavy vehicles 

will serve without dif- 
‘ ficulty the lighter traffic. 

/ The Bates road test . — 

One notable investiga- 
* lion which has recently 

; / • been completed is that 

* J ‘ known as the Bates road 

test conducted by the 
Illinois Division of 
Highways. The road in 
this case was constructed 
on a newly j^repared 
subgrade or very uni- 
form character. The 
})rimary purpose of the 
test was to determine 
the most suitable design 
of pavement for carry- 
ing the kind of traffic 
allowed by law in the 
State of Illinois. The 
pavement was approxi- 
mately 2 miles long and 
was composed originally 
of 0)5 sections which va- 
ried either in design or 
■ materials. The materi- 

THE BATES TEST ROAD included Poi t- 

land cement concrete, 

Flu. :»0 — The nat(‘H road tent wuh conducted hy the 

lllluoiK Division of The road, li iiiileK OOlII piaiU tinci iLin- 

louK, Wiis Nnifiicod with tir, wcUoiiB, whhii dUTered forced, vitrificd pavint? 

in deslKiJ and materials. The purpoHe of the test . i ’• i t i •, 

was to determine the best type and design of pave- mg UlTCK, and ultumi- 

hm^.Mhe'fcftnV^ nous materials, the test 

differing in this respect 
from the Pittsburg test, in w’hich all sections \vere paved with concrete. 
The ti*affic consisted of 3-ton trucks run with the rear wheels along 


the outer edge of the pavement. The ^veight on the rear Avheels was 
regulated so that it was 2,500 pounds at the beginning of the test, 
and after each 1,000 round trips the weight was increased until the 
legal limit of loading permitted by the State (8,000 pounds per 
wheel) was obtained. Careful observations of the condition of the 
various sections were made during the test, and in this manner the 
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maximum wheel load which the Aarious designs were capable of 
sustaining without failure was determined. 

When the testing of the original sections Avas completed, other 
concrete sections were constructed in AA’hich the design Avas altered 
to include pavement Avith edges thicker than the center. As in the 
I^ittsburg tests, the sections so designed Avere found to be more sat- 
isfactory than other designs, and the observations made possible the 
development of a mathematical formula by which the required 
thickness of edge can be determined from a Icnow ledge of the maxi- 
mum wheel load to Avhich the road will be subjected and the tensile 
strength of the concrete as determined by laboratory tests on small 
specimens. 

As a result of these tests the Illinois Division of HigliAvays has 
found it possible to alter the standard design of the Illinois exjn- 



EFFECT OF THE TRAFFIC ON A SECTION OF THE BATES ROAD 

Via, 21. — The traffic conH^sted of 3-toii trucka. The weight on the trucks was 
increased after each 1,000 round trips. Careful ohseryations of the condition of 
the various sections were made during the test, and in this manner the maximum 
wheel load which the various designs were capable of sustaining without failure 
was determined 

Crete roads by decreasing the center thickness and increasing the 
edge thickness with a resulting saAung of approximately $1,0(^,00() 
w^orth of concrete per year. 

It is the purpose or all the inA^estigations to contribute in some, 
Avay to the deA’elopment of rational methods of road design similar 
to those employed for many years in the design of bridges. For any 
given maximum load a bridge can bo designed with certainty that it 
Avill not fail unless the maximum load for which it is designed is 
exceeded. The problems of design presented by highway pa\"e- 
ments and surfaces are far more complex than those involved in 
the design of bridges, and they have not heretofore been satisfac- 
torily soh^ed. Those Avho are conducting the inA^estigations are 
therefore taking nothing for granted. They are seeking to isolate 
every A^ariable and determine its contribution to the complex result 
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w hich is observed iln the behavior of a road imder traffic. Many of 
die ex]>eriments seem to those unacquainted with the many ramifi- 
cations of the problem to have little immediate practical value. But 



MOTOR TRUCK IMPACT IS A DESTRUCTIVE FORCE 

1*1!. — Modern i»snemoiits are nevei quiu* Hniooth. The Hli;<ht inociualities In 
tlu'Jr snrfiMTs when they are new are developed and aceentiiated hy IrafUe. The 
risluj? and falling of tnick wheels over these inequalities eanses the linpaet or 
IKHindiiif; with which everyone is familiar 

to those who have in mind the various relations of one part of the 
ju'oblem to another it is these very i sol it ions of detail which, by their 
gradual convergence upon the truth, offer the greatest hope of a 
successful development of rational design methods. 

Motor-truek impact tests . — ^Naturally one of the first facts the 
designer must have in his possession is the load to which the jiave- 
ment is to be subjecU^d. It is not sufficient that he know the deail 
weight of the heaviest vehicle by which the road will be used, because 
vehicles do not stand still. They move over tlie road and in movin/j^ 
they deliver to the road surface pounding blows or impacts Avhich 
are (juite different from their dead weight. Although modern pave- 
ments are (juite smooth, they are never exactly so, and the slight 
inecjualities of surf a ('c whi(‘h they have when they are new are de- 
veloped and accentuated by traffic. The rising and falling of truck 
wheels over these inequalities causes much of the pountling with 
which everyone is familiar. Such jKuinding or impact is de*s1ruc- 
tivo, and for this reason an extensive series of expeiiments com- 
prising some 4,000 individual tests has been made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads to arrive at the relative impact of motor vehicles 
of various weights e<juipped wuth pneumatic, cushion, and solid 
tires. The effecd of the condition of the tire has also been observed 
by testing with thin and battered tires as well as with new ones. 

The facts established by these tests are important, since they show 
wdiat (‘onditions of motor vehicle and tire lead to rapid road de- 
structi<^n and furnish the basis for more adequate legislation for the 
control of motor vehicles with regard to w^eight, speed, and tire 
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equipment necessary for the wise conservation of the highway in- 
vestment. 

In the various experiments, trucks from 1 to 7^^ tons capacity 
have been operated at all speeds, both unloaded and loaded up to 
and beyond full-toad capacity, and the impacts delivered to the road 
surface have been measured for various degrees of surface rough- 
ness artificially produced. The impact has been measured by means 
of a special device in which the essential feature is a small copper 
cylinder, especially prepared and annealed. The blow of the truck 
wheel is delivered to this cylinder. The heavier the blow the more 
the cylinder is flattened by it and the amount of flattening furnishes 
a means of determining the impact. In general, it has been found 
that the greatest impacts are delivered by trucks equipped with solid 
tires, which under severe conditions of great road roughness, thin 
tires, and high speed produce maximum impact equivalent to seven 
times the weight on the wheel striking the blow, and under average 
conditions four times. Trucks equipped with pneumatic tires, on 
the other hand, produce very little impact which increases very little 
with speed, and cushion tires, in general, have an intermediate effect. 

Although they brought out many facts not hitherto known, tlicse 
tests were not conclusive, since no means were at hand for demon- 
strating the extent to which road destruction accompanied the de- 
grees of impact produced by the various weights of motor ^'ehicles 
and various kinds of tires. At the present time a supplementary 
series of tests is being conducted in coojieration with the Rubber 
Association of America and the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
in which simultaneous observations are being made of the impact 
produced by the motor vehicle and the effect of the impact on the 
pavement. These tests, made with actual motor vehicles on actual 



APPARATUS FOR MEASURING EFFECT OF IMPACT 

Fl(}. — The impact machine dc**i8:ncd by the Bureau «f Cubllc Rouda 8ubject« 

sample slabs of i>avement to impacts siiuliai* to those of motor trucks and enables 
the Federal investigators to measure the effect of the impact on road surfaces of 
various types 
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road surfaces, will supplement an earlier series made with a ma- 
chine desired to simulate the impact of a truck wheel and a num- 
ber of experimental pavement slabs of different design. 

Testn of effect of impact or*, pavements , — The experimental slabs 
in theses earlier tests were 7 feet square. They were built of differ- 
ent materials and thickness. Half of the total number were laid on 
a dry, well-drained subgrade, the other half on a subgrade which 
w^as purposely kept moist to imitate the conditions actually found 
under some roads. 

The impact machine used was designed to give the same kind of 
impact as the rear wheel of a motor truck. It consists of a rubber- 
tired motor-truck wheel mounted under a truck spring which, sup- 
ports a frame corresponding to the body of the truck. A series of 
gears and cams raises the wheel and allows it to fall from any de- 
sired height. With this machine the slabs were tested for their 
strength when subjected to impact delivered to different parts of 
their surface. Several hundred such slabs have been investigated 
and a very definite idea has been obtained in this w ay of the ability 
of the. different designs of pavements to carry heavy loads when 
laid on the two types of subgrades used. The results of this series 
of tests are useful also in demonstrating the upper limit of load that 
may safely be carried on the various designs of pavement. 

Tests of stahilitg of hituminous pavements, — Another series of 
teste by the Bureau of Public Koads has for its purpose the deter- 
mination of the cause of the waves which, as already noted, some- 
times form in bituminous pavements. Motor trucks have been op- 
erated over an especially constructed circular track about 180 feet in 
diameter surfaced with 27 different mixtures of coarse-graded bitu- 
minous concrete, and measurements have been made of the move- 
ment of the various surfaces resulting .Vom the traffic. 

In conjunction with these tests laboratory investigations are being 
made on mixtures similar to those used in the circular track, with 
the idea of developing a laboratory test for determining the stability 
of bituminous mixtures. The circular-track experiments on bitu- 
minous mixtures are primarily of value in furnishing a controlled 
means of correlation between service behavior and lalmratory tests. 
Other tests looking into the law^s controlling the stability of bitu- 
minous mixtures are being made in the chemical laboratory. 

Vonevete wear tests, — Surrounding the bituminous track there is 
a track surfaced in its various sections w ith (‘oncrete made Avith dif- 
ferent materials imported from various sections of the country. The 
primary idea of this investigation was to determine wdiat might be 
considered the absolute minimum requirement of hardness for the 
stone or coarse aggregates, and likewise to establish other facts of 
value to the engineer Avhen writing specifications covering concrete 
road construction. After the concrete had been well cured it was 
subjected to rubber-tired traffic by means of a special machine de- 
signed for this purpose. The Avheels were loaded to COO pounds })er 
inch width of tire and solid rubber tires were used. The machine 
was run at a speed of approximately 20 miles an hour. Sixty 
thousand trips were made, the wheels tracking over exactly the same 
path, and the wear under these conditions amounted to only several 
hundredths of an inch, thus confirming one of the results of the 
Pittsburg test. Tire chains were then placed on tAvo of the four 
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rubber-tired wheels which had been moved so as to run over a dif- 
ferent path on the track. Only 13,000 trips of the wear machine 
thus equipped were required to produce deep ruts in manjr of the 
sections. The results are extremely valuable in their technical im- 
plications, but are difficult to make intelligible in an article of this 
kind. 

Suhgrade experiments , — Any load applied to the road surface or 

{ )avement must ultimately be carried or supported by the soil under- 
ying the pavement, and common observation of existing pavements 
shows that the character of support plays a very important role in 
the structural behavior of the pavement under loads. The soils 
encountered in the construction of roads vary in different sections 
of the country from materials which have an exceedingly finely 



MACHINE USED IN TESTING WEAR OF CONCRETE 

Pig. 24. — Sixty thousand trius of this machine around a circular track siir- 
I’aced with various kinds of concrete failed to produce noticeable wear of the 
surface. When the rubber-tired wheels were equipped with tire chains i;i,000 
additional trijis iiroduced deep ruts in some sections. The differences in the 
wearing? properties of the various sections were thus measured by the inveKtigators 

divided texture, such as the gumbo soils of Texas and adobe of 
California, to the most compact gravel and even solid rock. The 
intermediate types of soils are mixtures in various proportions of 
clay, silt, and sand or gravel, and from the highway builders' staml- 
point these materials exhibit a wide range of characteristics. It is 
found, for instance, that some of the very finely divided subgrade ma- 
terials are capable of absorbing a large amount of moisture by capil- 
larity and that when they are thus moistened they become very 
plastic and arc incapable of supporting heavy loads. The coarse- 
grained soils, on the other hand, in general can not retain nor do 
they absorb much caj^illary moisture, and their bearing value is not 
so readily affected by moisture. It is also found that as a rule the 
more finely divided soils which retain large quantities of water some- 
times swell in volume when they become wet and shrink correspond- 
ingly when they dry out. The volumetric change may be as high as 
50 per cent of the dry volume. 

20283®- YBK 1924 10 
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A road laid on such soils is subjected to continuous vertical move- 
ment because of the vertical motion of the soils, and when drying 
out takes place nonuniformly across the road the sides of the road 
slab may be unsupported while the center portion of the road may 
be fully suppoiijed by the subgrade. This sort of behavior in soils 
and the resulting vertical motion of the road surface leads to the 
formation of cracks in concrete surfaces and possibly to unevenness 
and disintegration of other types. The difficulty of draining cer- 
tain types of soils as compared with others is also a matter of the 
utmost interest to highway builders, for, especially under freezing 
conditions, high moisture content may be disastrous due to the un- 
equal heaving of the pavement as the result of non uniform frost 
formation in the subgrade. 

Hitherto little has been known of the methods to be followed in 
analyzing subgrade materials, but recently an important series of 
investigations by the Bureau of Public Roads has led to the establish- 
ment of test methods whereby subgrade materials may be subjected 
to suitable laboratory tests, the results of which will enable the 
engineer to predict the probable structural behavior of road sur- 
faces when laid on particular subgrades. Moreover, they will en- 
able him to determine whether or not some special leature need be 
incorporated in the design of the road because of the subgrade con- 
ditions. 

Other tests have to do with the determination of the necessary 
coj^rective measures to be applied when the subgrade material is 
likely to cause trouble. It has been established that it is possible 
to improve greatly the character of dangerous soils by mixing with 
them granular materials such as sand or small quantities of Portland 
(cement or hydrated lime. It is likewise established that a layer 
of line granular material such as cinders or sand interposed between 
a poor subgrade and the road surface, ^specially a road surface of 
the nonrigid type, will serve to strengthen the pavement for carry- 
ing loads. 

In addition to these major tests a number of auxiliary researches 
are being conducted dealing with various highway materials and 
structures. The results already obtained have led to changes in 
design which not only effect savings in cost but result in greater 
pavement life. The potential possibilities of further tremendous 
savings through better understanding of subgrade materials and 
increased knowledge of the combinations of surfacing materials 
needed to resist heavy loads are becoming increasingly apparent, and 
the structural design of highw^ays is rapidly becoming an exact 
science. 

The Effect of Highw^ay Improvement on Transportation Costs 

It has already been shown that each type of highway surface is 
suitable for some particular traffic condition or range of condi- 
tions as to w^eight and number of vehicles. It has been shown, for 
example, that a gravel road is maintainable under traffic which does 
not exceed approximately 500 light or moderately heavy vehicles a 
day, but that it can not be preserved under traffic of numerous heavy 
trucks or under traffic of any kind which greatly exceeds in volume 
500 vehicles a day. On the other hand, it has been shown that the 
various types of paved roads are maintainable under traffic of the 
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heaviest sort both as to volume and weight. It has been shown 
further that the original cost of the various types of surface increases 
generally with the volume and weight of traffic they ai*e capable of 
sustaining. It is indicated, therefore, that when the traffic is of the 
sort that can be sustained by a gravel surface the construction of a 
paved road entails an unnecessary outlay of money, but that when 
the traffic is such as to recpiire a ])aved surface the construction of a 
gravel road is a wasteful measure because it will be impossible to 
conserve the investment. The greater cost of the paved surface in 
this case is justified by the fact that the im])rovement yields to each 
of the greater number of vehicles a saving in the cost of operation 
and the greater multiplication of individual oj)erating savings offsets 
the greater road cost. 

Compared with a road in a state of nature, any sort of improved 
road produces these operating savings, the amount of the saving per 
vehicle depending upon the character of the improvement and the 
gross amount upon the number of vehicles affected. The saving is 
produced by changes in the contour, texture, and firmness of the 
road surface, which have the effect of reducing vehicular wear and 
tear and fuel (consumption. Obviously, when a rough, stony road 
surface is made smooth, the wear of rubber tires is greatly reduced. 
When sharp gullies and depressions and abrupt bumps are elimi- 
nated the breakage of axles and other parts of vehicles is gi’catly 
reduced. When a soft surfac'e into which the vehicles sink deeply 
is replaced by a firm, smooth surface, not only is the strain ‘on all 
parts of the vehicles reduced but the amount of fuel recpiired to drive 
them over the surface is also reduced. 

It will be observed that a number of these savings, j)arti(cularly 
those attributable to reduced wear and tear, are produced in almost 
the same degree by the construction and maintenance of any sort of 
smooth, unbroken surfa(*e, whether it be only a well-compacted 
earth surfa(*e or the highest type of pavement. And it is undoubt- 
edly true that the total saving made in the operation of a single 
vehicle by the change from an iinimprov^ed nmd to a high-type pave- 
ment is not much greater than that which results from the construc- 
tion of a well-(-compacted, smooth earth road. (V)mpensation of the 
greater cost of the paved road results not so much from increase in 
the operating savings of individuals as from the great multi pi legation 
of the individual savings due to the increase in the number of 
vehicles. 

There is, howevei*, in the (jiiantity of find consumed by vehicles a 
determinable difference, dej)ending upon the type of highway sur- 
face, and investigations liave been made by the Iowa Engiru^ering 
Experiment Station, assisted by the Bureau of Public Roads, whicih 
show with reasonable accuracy what tliese differences amount to. 
Driven over any type of road surface, the quantity of fuel consumed 
by a motor vehicle in traveling a given distance has been found to 
be related to the rolling resistance of the surface, a retarding force 
which is usually expressed in pounds per ton weight of vehicle. 

Rolling resistance apparently varies: 

1. With the roughness of the roadway surface. 

2. With the degree of rigidity of the surface. 

3. With the type of tire (for solid rubber tires it is liigher than for pneu- 
matic tires). 
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4. Witli the temperature of the tire and with the temperature of the road- 
way surface if of a bituminous type. 

5. With the physical texture of the roadway surface. 

6. With the gross weight carried by the tires. 

In the Iowa tests determinations of rolling resistance have been 
made for a number of combinations of these various conditions, and 
the approximate values in pounds per ton for various speeds and 



SPEED 'MILES PER HOUR 

Fio. 25. — Rolling reslstanc-e varies with the roughness, rigidity, and texture of 
the roadway surface, with the tyi>e and temperature of the tires, and with 
the speed or the vehicle 
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other conditions are shown in the chart on page 140. In this chart 
the resistance given is a combination of the true rolling resistance 
with the resistance of still air which it is impracticable to eliminate 
in making the tests. 

Having determined the rolling resistance, the Iowa tests go fur- 
ther and show, within reasonable limits of accuracy, the relative 
quantity of gasoline consumed by certain particular motor vehicles 
in overcoming this resistance. Average values derived from the 
tests are presented in Table‘ 9. 

Takle 9 . — Arrragr rollintJ renintaiwe and rehitire fuel eonsumptUm in relation 

to surface condition 



A verage rolling plus air resist- 
ance In pounds per ton j 

Relative fuel 

consumption 

Type and condition of roadway 
surface 

Solid 
tires (10 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic I 
tires (1.5 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires (25 
m.p.h ) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires (.35 
m p h ) 

Solid 
tires (10 
m.p h ) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tiros (15 
m p h ) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tiros (25' 
m.p.h ) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires (36 
m p.h.) 

Average for ])c.st paved surfaces — con- 
crete, osplialt, brick and wood block 

30 

22 

27 

i 

37 

1 00 

0 89 

0 90 

1.09 

A verage for partly worn pavements— 
i. e , in fair average condition 

35 

30 

35 

42 

1 07 

1 00 

1 07 

1 16 

Y early average for best gravel of tyi>e 
used on trunk line . - 

45 

40 

45 

55 

J 21 ) 

1 12 

1 20 

1 33 

Yearly average for ordinary gravel 
found on secondary roads 

55 

50 

55 

06 

1 33 

1 27 

1 33 

1.47 

Yearly average for second-class earth 
roads under good maintenance. . . 

05 

00 


75 

1 47 

1 40 

1 44 

1.60 

Yearly average for best earth roads, 
compact and well maintained 

55 

50 

5;^ 

05 

1 33 

1 27 

1 31 1 

1 47 


Because of the wide variation that exists in the mechanical effici- 
ency of the various types and makes of motor vehicles determination 
of the average quantity of gasoline consumed per ton-mile by all 
the vehicles composing the traffic on our roads is an exceedingly com- 
plex problem which will require more time for solution. For pur- 
poses of illustration, however, the known facts with respect to the 
operation of a few test vehicles may be applied to definite traffic 
conditions to show how the saving in gasoline consumption com- 
pares with the cost of road improvement. 

From the above table it will be noted that the fuel consumption 
for well-maintained earth roads varies from V22 to 127 per cent of 
the fuel consumption for pavements in fair condition. A number 
of the tests conducted in Iowa indicate that the gasoline cost for 
motor trucks operating on high-type pavements varies from 0.06 to 
1.14 cents per ton-mile and that similar costs for passenger <!ars 
average 1.61 cents per car-mile, or approximately 1.28 cents per ton- 
mile. On the basis of these tests, therefore, it is ‘^‘onservative to 
estimate fuel costs at 1 cent per ton-mile on high-type pavements 
and 1.25 cents per ton-mile on earth roads. 

Now apply these unit costs to traffic conditions existing in the 
State of Connecticut in which, on the basis of actual traffic counts 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads, 866 miles of the State highway 
system carried in one year (September, 1922, to September, 1923) 
4,876,000 gross tons of' motor-truck traffic and 5,698,000 gross tons 
of passenger-car traffic. As the average haul of the motor-truck 
tonnage is known to be approximately 31 miles and the average pas- 
senger-car trip approximately 47 miles, it will be seen that the 
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saving in fuel costs ^alone resultingr from the transportation of these 
t jnna^es over paved roads instead of earth roads are approximately 
$378,000 per year for truck traffic and $670,000 per year for passen- 
ger-car traffic, a total of $1,048,000. 

As present costs of constricting 18-foot paved roads average ap- 
proximately $35,000 a mile exclusive of the cost of grading, the cost 
of building the 360 miles in Connecticut would be at present about 
$12,810,000. Therefore, on the basis of present traffic and present 
construction price le\els the saving in gasoline consumption alone, 
with interest at 5 per cent, would pay for these 366 miles of paved 
roads in less than 20 years. 

Financing of Road Construction and Maintenance 

Funds for road construction and maintenance are raised by the 
following methods: (1) Federal taxation; (2) real and personal 


SOURCE AND AMOUNT 
OF 

RURAL HIGHWAY FUNDS 



1921 

# 1 , 14 . 9 , 4 . 37.696 


Pio. 26. — Nearly two>thirdfl of the total highway income in 1921 was under the 
control of county, township, and district authoiitlea. Of the total of 
437,896, approximately 62 per cent was current revenue and 88 per cent waa 
raised by the sale of bonds 
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property taxation by the States, counties, townships, and districts; 
(3) special assessments levied upon abutting^ and adjacent property 
owners; (4) motor-vehicle license fees, operators’ licenses, and fines 
for infractions of the motor- vehicle laws; (5) taxes on fjasoline and 
other fuels used by motor vehicles; (6) special taxes (these are rela- 
tively unimportant) ; and (7) the sale of bonds. 

Federal av^opriations. — No Federal taxes are levied especially 
for roads. Federal-aid appropriations are made from funds avail- 
able in the United States Treasury, which are derived mainly from 
duties on impoils, internal revenue taxes, excise taxes, and income 
(axes. It is a fact, however, that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment since 1916 both for Federal-aid roads and for roads con- 
structed in the national forests at the close of the last fiscal year 
(June 30, 1924) amounted to only $353,082,098, whereas the excise 
taxes on automobiles, motor trucks, and spare parts for motor vehicles 
collected since 1918 amounted at the same time to $749,040,569. The 
total amount appropriated or authorized by the Government for 
Federal-aid and national-forest roads during the above period was 
$503,500,000,“ not all of which was expended as will be seen by com- 
parison with the fi|yiire above. But even if the entire appropriation 
for this period had been expended, the expenditure w’ould still be 
more than $200,000,000 less than the income received by the Federal 
Government by taxation based on the sales price of motor vehicles. 
In effect, therefore, the Federal funds have, in the past, been more 
than supplied by road users. 

State and local revemaen , — ^No accurate determination of the total 
amount of money raised by the States, counties, and other local sub- 
divisions from all sources has been made since 1921. In that year 
the funds raised from the various sources were as follows:^ 


State and State-controlled funds, 1021 : 

State bonds .$11.3, .304, 202 

County bonds _ 2, 101, .^>42 

State property t«axes__ _ 4.'!, 202, 180 

County property taxes _ 22,78.^,404 

Appropriations 21,805,102 

Motor-vehicle fees 101, 204, 470 

Gasoline taxes 3,3.53,088 

Federal-aid and forest-road funds 70,0.31,441 

Other sources 16,644,495 


County, township, and district funds, 1021 : 

County bonds .322, 618, .520 

County property taxes .347, 0.33, .360 

Motor-vehicle fees 17,7.38,227 

Gasoline taxes 320, 472 

Forest-road funds 801, 785 

Other sources 55, 178, 624 


.$405, 642, 899 


748, 794, 007 


1,140, 487,806 

Recapitulation — State, county, township and district funds, 1021 : 

r<*r 

Amount 

Ronds $4.38, 109, 278 .38. 1 

Property taxes 415,681,010 86.2 

Motor-vehicle fees 118,042,706 10.8 


* See Agrieultiiral StatlRtlcB, Table 705, page 1184, for apportionment of Federal aid. 

* For distribution of revenue by States see Agricultural Statistics, Tables 709 and 770 
pages 1100 and 1192. 
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^iecapitulation, etc. — Con tinned. 

Ganolfne taxes 

Pederal-aid and forest*road funds 
Other sources 


Amount cent 

$3,683,460 0.3 

79, 333, 226 6. 9 

93, 688, 221 8. 2 


1,149,437,896 100.0 

State and local expenditnvee, — In the same year (1921^ the States, 
counties, townships, and districts made expenditures lor highway 
construction and maintenance and I'elated purposes as shown fol- 
lowing : ® 

Hl^^:hwuy expenditures by or under supervision of the State hlgriiway depart- 
ments, 1921 : 

Construction, roads and bridges $291, 973, 813 

Maintenance, roads, and bridges 74, 526. 746 

Engineering and administration 18, 881, 855 

Other items 27, 859, 248 

$413,241,602 

Local highway expenditures, without State super- 
vision, 1921 : 

Construction, roads, and bridges 310, 225, 470 

Unclussified construction (probul)Iy largely 

maintenance ) 18, 766, OJHi 

Mnintenan(*e. roads, and bridge.s 174,066,423 

Engineering and administration 17,149,498 

Other items 97,138,629 

623, 346, 110 


1, 036, 587, 772 


Per 

Recapitulation — State and local expenditures, 1921 : Amount cent 

Construction, roads, and bridges $620, 965, 373 60. 5 

Maintenance, roads, and bridges 248,593,169 24.0 

Engineering and administration 36,031,353 3.5 

Principal and interest payments on highv> iy bonds. 89,280,946 8.6 

Purchase and repair of machinery, equipment, and 
general miscellaneous 35, 716, 931 3. 4 


1, a36, 587, 772 100. 0 

Coniparison of highway reae/nves and expenditures , — ^Referring 
to the following comparative tabulation of the total highway rev- 
enues and expenditures for the year 1921, it will be observed that 
the revenues in that year exceeded the expenditures by $112,950,124, 
that the revenues derived by current taxation were $711,328,628, and 
that these revenues fell short of the actual net cost of administering, 
constructing, and maintaining the roads during the year by 
$200,261,272. 

The assessed valuation of all property in the United States subject 
to general property taxation in 1922 was $124,616,675,000. This was 
approximately 39 per cent of the estimated total wealth of the country 
exclusive of public property. The total of general and special prop- 
erty taxes levied on the basis of this valuation for all purposes was 
$3,586,251,551, or 2.9 per cent of the total valuation. The general 
and special taxes devoted to highway construction and maintenance 
during 1921 amounted to $415,681,010, which, therefore, was 11.6 


* Includes only Federal-aid and national forest payments received by the Statea nnd 
counties and credited by them to their respective highway funds. 

* For diatrlbutioxi of expenditures by States see Agricultural Statistics, Table 772, page 
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per cent of the total tax bill for all purposes, or about one-third of 
a cent on each dollar of the total assessed valuation. As the assessed 
valuation was less than the actual value of taxable property, the 
ratio of the highway taxes to the true value of the property upon 
which they were levied was actually less than one-third ot a cent per 
dollar. As shown by the table on page 143, such taxes raised 36.‘2 
per cent of the total highway revenue in 1921. 

Table 10 . — Cotthparkon of hiyhtvaif rerenucti and eupcndituns, W21 


I 

Revenues | 

. _ i 


Expenditures 


From current 
taxation. 

Deferred pay- 
ment. 

[Proi)erty tav^s 

Motor vehicle fees. 

Qasoltiie taxe.s 

Federal -aid and 

forest road funds. 

other sources 

Bonds 

$41.%6H1,()10 1 
118, 942,701) 
a, 683, 460 
70, 333, 226 

03, 688,221 
438, 100, 273 

Administration, 
construction, 
and mainte- 
nance of 
roads and 
bridges. 

Engineering and 
administration 
Maintenance of 
roads and 
bridges 

Construction of 
roads and 

$36,031,36e 

248, 593, 169 

626,065, 373 


. bridges. 

Principal and in- 
terest on high- 
way iKinds 
Purchase of ma- 
chinery, etc. 



1,140,437,806 

Carrying 
charges, etc. 

80, 280, 046 

35, 716,931 





Unexpended bal- 
, ance of revenue. 

1,036,587, 772 
112, 050,124 






1,140, 437,806 


The Census Bureau in a recent publication reports lliat in 1922 
the revenues of all States foi* ail governmental purposes were 
$4,224,541,865. This includes general property taxes, poll taxes, 
licenses, permits, and special assessments collected by the States and 
by all of their political subdivisions. It is not unfair to assume 
that (he public revenues for 1921 were approximatidy tlie same as 
those reported for* the subsequent 5 ^ear, and the following com- 
parison IS made on that basis. Deducting from the year’s total of 
public revenues $122,626,166 collected as motoi* vehicles license fees 
and gasoline taxes, there is left $4,101,915,699 as tlie amount re- 
ceived from other sources, or a contribution for governmental pui*- 
poses of $88.80 per capita. Of this total amount, exclusive of motoi*- 
veliicle revenues, $509,369,231 was collected from the public for 
highway purposes, or $4.83 per capita. It follows, therefore, that 
of every dollar collected by the States, counties, townships, and 
other taxing districts only 12.4 cents was used for highway purposes. 

The total outstanding public indebtedness for all purposes in 1922. 
other than that of the Federal Government, as estimated by the 
United States Department of Commerce, was $8,696,939,000. This 
total was 2.7 per cent of the estimated total wealth of the country 
exclusive of public property. It was made up of $935,543,000, the 
total indebtedness of the States; $1,255,211,000, the total indebted- 
ness of the counties; and $6,506,185,(X)0, the indebtedness of other 
subdivisions, principally cities. The total per capita indebtedness 
was $79.77. On January 1, 1922, the outstanding indebtedness on 
account of rural highways — i. e., all public roads and bridges 
located outside the limits of incorporated towns — was $1,222,312^100, 
which was made up of $345,574,100, the highway indebtedness or the 
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States, and $876,738,200, the highway indebtedness of the counties. 
The outstanding highway indebtedness of the States was, therefore, 
about 87 per cent of their total outstanding indebtedness, and that 
of the counties was about 29 per cent. The total outstanding high- 
way indebtedness of the States and counties was about $11.56 per 
capita, which was less than four-tenths cent for each dollar of the 
per capita wealth of $2,918. 

Of the total highway expenditure of $1,036,587,772 approximately 
40 per cent was made by or under the supervision of the State high- 


PER CAPITA TAXES FOR HIGHWAYS AND ALL PURPOSES. 1921 
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Pio. 27. — The averaffo per capita tax of the »>eople of the United States for all 
purposes was $38.80 In 1921. The averaire tax for hij^hways was $4.83 per 
capita. I*er capita taxes for hij^hways were highest In the 'Mountain States 
and lowest in the East South-Central States 


way departments, tlie balance by the local governments without 
State supervision. Of the expenditures by or under the supervision 
of the State highway departments approximately 70 per cent was 
for construction, 18 per cent for maintenance, 4 per cent for engi- 
neering and administration, and 8 per cent for the financing of 
highway bond issues. Similarly, analysis of the county and local 
expenditures shows that 54 per cent was for construction, 28 per 
cent for maintenance, 3 per cent for engineering and administration, 
and 15 per cent for financing of l>ond issues. 

Highway Income by Geographic Section.s 

On account of the wide variations which exist in different parts of 
the country as to density of population, road mileage, character of 
road construction, amount of highway traffic, etc., it is essential in 
order to make worth-while comparisons to make an examination of 
the incidence of these highway costs in the different groups of 
States.*^ In the six States comprising the New England division the 


* The various groups of States referred to in the article are listed as follows : 

New England division : Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont. Massachusetts. Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantio division : New York, New Jersey. Pennsylvania. 

East North Central division : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin. 

West North Central division : Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. 
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total highway income was $46,455,284 in 1921, or $6.25 per capita. 
Of this amount $11,629,091, or 25.1 per cent, consisted of license fees 
contributed by the motor vehicle. The revenues derived from the 
sale of bonds were $5,889,745, which constituted only 12.7 per cent 
of the total highway income and amounted to only 80 cents per 
capita. 

The amount received from the Federal Government as Federal aid 
was $2,904,6J16, or 6.2 per cent of the total. The general property 
taxes and revenues derived from other sources were $26,0JU,762; 


HIGHWAY REVENUE FROM BONDS AND PROPERTY TAXES, 1921 

PER CENT 
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Fia. 28.-- Jn tlu*^ Soutliern Statos the reveiinoH rained by bond iHsues ex<*eed<*d the 
total of fjoneral property taxea in 11121. In all other groups of Stales the prop- 
erty taxes ex<‘eeded the revenues raised by bond issues 


this constituted 56 per cent of the total highway income and 
amounted to $3.52 per capita. According to the report of the Census 
Bureau the States and their political subdivisions collected $374,- 
743,288 in taxes, fees, licenses, etc. After deducting the motor- 
vehicle license fees there is left $363,114,197 as the total public reve- 
nues derived from all other sources, or about $49 per capita, of 
which amount $3.52 was collected and used for rural highway pup- 

g oses. This indicates that 7.2 cents of every dollar collected by 
tate and local governments was devoted to highway purposes. 

The total highway income of the three States comprising the Mid- 
dle Atlantic division was $168,305,433, or $7.50 per capita. Of this 
amount $22,340,418, or 13.3 per cent, was obtained- from motor- 
vehicle license fees. Bond sales furnished the source of $59,543,258 
of the total, or 35.4 per cent; this was an obligation of $2.68 per 
capita for the year. The Federal Government contributed $7,441,515, 
or 4.4 per cent of the total amount. The general property taxes and 
the revenues derived from other sources were $78,980,242, which 
was 46.9 per cent of the total highway income and constituted a 


Sooth Atlantic division : l>laware, Maryland. Virginia, West Virginia. North Carolina, 
South Carolina. Oeorgla, Florida. 

East South Central division : Kentucky. Tennessee, Alabama. Mississippi. 

West South Central division : Arkansas. Louisiana, Oklahoma. Texas. 

Mountain division : Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada. 

raclflc divlslcn : Washington, Oregon, California. 
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PER CAPITA INCOME FOR HIGHWAYS. 1921 
DOLLARS 
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Pio. LMI — Tin* per capita Income for highway Improvement in 1021 in the New 
England, Atlantic i^oaet, and Gulf States was leas than the a\erage for the 
UnlttKl Stales; in all other States the per capita income was greater than the 
average. The greatest income per capifa was received in the Mountain States 

per capita burden of $3.52. The total amount of public revenues 
collected in these States by the State and local governments was 
$1,050,916,160, after making a deduction for the amount representing 
motor- vehicle license fees. The total per capita collec'tions made for 
all purposes amounted to $47.30. As already indicated, of this 
amount $3.52 per capita was credited to highway funds, which 
means that out of every dollar collected from the public only 7.5 
cents was used for highway purposes. 

In the East North Central division the 1921 total highway income 
Avas $281,139,024, representing a per capita contribution of $13.10. 
The motor-vehicle fees amounted to $27,432,261, or 9.8 per cent 
of the total. From the sales of bonds these States received $101,- 
550,318, which was 36.1 per cent of the total highwaj^ income and^ 

PER CAPITA PROPERTY TAXES FOR HIGHWAYS. 1921 
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Fio. SO.— The average per capita burden of property taxes in 1921 was less than $5. 
The greatest burden was carried by the States west of the Mississippi Biver 
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PBOPERTY TAXES FOR HIGHWAYS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY REVENUE. 1921 
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Fiti. 31. — The ratio of property taxes for highway improveinont to the total 
highway revenues varied in 1J>21 from 27 per cent in the West South Central 
Stat(*H to 66 per cent In the New England States 

a per capita obligation of $4.70. The Federal aid received by iliese 
States amounted to $11,887,987, or 4.2 per cent of the total highway 
income. General property taxes destined for highway purposes 
and the revenues from other sources were $140,208,558, or 49.9 jier 
cent of the total highway income. They constituted a per capita 
bhrden of $0.50. After making a deduction of the motor-vehicle 
fees, the total public revenues collected in these States amounted 
to $972,279,780, or $45.20 per capita. Out of this per capita tax 
collection, $0.50 was credited to the highway account, which indi- 
cates that 14.4 cents out of every dollar of public revenues was used 
for liighway purposes. 

The total highway income of the West North Central division 
amounted to $153,042,710 or $12.25 per capita. The motor- vehicle 
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Pio H2. — Revenuea rtcoivcd by tb«* States from the Federal Government In 1921 
constituted a higher percentage of the total highway revenues in the Central 
and Southern and Mountain States than in the States of the coast sections 
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REVENUE FROM BONDS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY REVENUE, 1921 

PER CENT 



Fr<;. — Kevennt*B derived from bozid issueB in 1021 constituted onlv oue-el^rhth 

of the total hl^rhway levenue In New Kn^laiid, as compared with nearly tive- 
ei^hths in the West South (Vntrnl States. The States which placed the greatest 
dependence on bond issues were the Southern and I'aciflc Coast States 

fees constituted $20,574,538 and represented 13.4 per cent of the total 
hi^i:hway income. These States derived $34,291,178, or 22.3 per cent, 
of the total from the sale of bonds, which represented a per capita 
obligation for the year of $2.75. The revenues derived from Federal 
aid were $14,636,169, or 9.5 per cent of the total. General property 
taxes and revenues from other sources for highway purposes consti- 
tuted $84,140,831, or 54.8 per cent of the total highway income, 
which resulted in a per capita burden of $6.70. The total public 
revenues in this division of States were $539,197,660 after subtracting 
the fees received from motor vehicles. These total collections from 
the public represented a per capita burden of $43, $6.70 of which 

MOTOR VEHICLE REVENUE PER VEHICLE, 1921 
DOLLARS 



Fio. 34. — Motor-vehicle revenue for road improvement in 1921 wag highest In pro- 
portion to the number of vehicles registered in the New England States and 
lowest in the Paclflc States. The average revenue per vehicle was lees than 
112 per year 
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was collected for highway purposes, which means that out of every 
dollar collected 15.5 cents could be designated as highway income. 

The 1921 highway income for the South Atlantic division was 
$137,657,698, or $9,85 per capita. The revenues derived from motor- 
vehicle fees and gasoline taxes were $11,860,998, or 8.6 per cent of the 
total. These States received 49 per cent of the total highway income, 
or $67,406,730 from the sales of bonds, which amounted to a per 
capita obligation of $4.80. Of the total h^hway income Federal aid 
constituted 8.2 per cent, or $11,267,126. ^e general property taxes 
and receipts from other sources were $47,122,844, Avhich was 34.2 
per cent of the total highway income, or a collection of $3.40 per 
capita. After deducting the revenues derived from motor- vehicle 
fees and gasoline taxes these States collected from the public the 
sum of $283,145,170 or $20.10 per capita for all public purposes. Of 
this total income only $3.40 was devoted to highway purposes, Avhich 

HIGHWAY EXPENDITURE PER PERSON PER MILE OF ROAD. 1921 
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Flo. — The total cxpoudliure per porHon foi road c’oiiHtruction and nialntcnanee 

In 1921 amounted to only 1 cent fov each 200 mllea of the total mileage of the 
United States. The expenditure per person per mile of road in the I’uciflc 
Stuti's was nearly seven times as great as in the West North (Vntrul States 

means, however, that 16.8 cents out of every dollar collected from 
the publ:? was credited to the highway account. 

In the East South Central division the total highway income was 
$60,280,684 in 1921, which amounted to $6.80 per capita. The motor- 
vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, $5,108,387, represented 8.5 per cent 
of the total highway income. The revenues which accrued irom the 
sales of bonds were $25,551,347, or 42.5 per cent ; this was a per capita 
obligation of $2.90 for that year. The States in this division re- 
ceived $5,281,475 as Federal aid, which constituted 8.7 per cent of 
the total. General property taxes and collections from other sources 
supplied $24,339,475, 40.3 per cent of the total, or $2.70 per capita. 
In this division the total public revenues, exclusive of motor-vehicle 
fees and gasoline taxes, were $155,501,192, or $17.55 per capita. 
This total per-(^apita tax collection included the $2.70, which went 
for highway purposes, which means that 15.3 cents out of every dol- 
lar collected were turned over to the highway fund. 


I I I I I 
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The total highway income in the West South Central division was 
$188,504,160, which represented a per capita burden of $13.50. The 
motor-vehicle fees and gasoline taxes amounted to $7,496,965, and 
constituted 5.4 per cent of the total highway income. The receipts 
from the sale oi bonds were $82,127,751, or 59.3 per cent, an obliga- 
tion of $8 per capita. The aid derived from the Federal Govern- 
ment was $10,929,721, or 7.9 per cent of the total highway income. 
The general property taxes and the revenues derived from other 
sources amounted to $37,949,723, or 27.4 per cent of the total high- 
way income, a per capita burden of $3.70. After making an allow- 
ance for the revenues derived from motor-vehicle fees and the gaso- 
line taxes these States collected $235,959,540, or $23 per capita. Of 
this amount $3.70 was destined for highway purposes, or 16.1 cents of 
every dollar collected from the public. 

The States of the Mountain division raised $61,367,959 in 1921 
for highway purposes, which represents a per capita burden of 

MOTOR VEHICLE REVENUE FOR ROADS IN RELATION TO TOTAL HIGHWAY INCOME, 1921 

PER CENT 
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Fig. .*i6. — Mott>r- vehicle revenues for road Improvement in 1021 constituted 10.0 
per cent of the total highway income of the United States. The percentage 
varied from .5 per cent In the West South Central States to 25 per cent in New 
England 

$18.40. Seven per cent of the highway income, $4,305,524, was 
derived from motor- vehicle fees and gasoline taxes. The bond sales 
amounted to $19,908,036, or 32.4 per cent of the total highway income, 
a per capita obligation of $6. The Federal Government contributed 
toward nighway improvements $9,731,542, which constituted 15.8 
per cent of all highwav income. General property taxes and 
revenues derived from other sources amounted to $27,422,857, con- 
stituting 44.8 per cent of the total highway income, a per capita 
burden of $8.20. Exclusive of motor-vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, 
these States revived $162,761,525 in taxes and payments of all kinds 
from the public, or ^8.90 per capita. Of this amount, $8.20 was 
used for highway purposes. Of every dollar collected from the 
public 16.8 cents were credited to the highway funds. 

The total highway income in the Pacific division was $102,084,938 
in 1921, amounting to $18.30 per capita. The motor-vehicle license 
fees and gasoline taxes were $11,877,984, or 11.6 per cent of the 
total. The revenues derived from bond sales were $41,840,910, or 
41 per cent of the total highway income, a per capita obligation of 
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$7.50. The Federal-aid receipts were $5,253,106, which constituted 
5.1 per cent of the total highway income. The revenues derived 
from general property taxes and from other sources were ^3,112,93!), 
or 42.3 per cent of the total highway income, amounting to $7.75 
per capita. In these States the lotal taxes, fees, etc., collected 
exclusive of motor-vehicle revenues were $333,040,020, or $59.20 per 
capita. Of this total amount collected from the public, $7.75 was 
devoted to higlp’ays, ami 13.1 cents out of every dollar collected 
were used for highway purposes. 

Average Expenditure per Person 1 Cent for 200 Miles of Road 

As already stated, the total highway expenditures for all rural 
highway purposes in 1921 were $1,036,587,772. In Table 11 the 
residting per capita expenditure in each of the sections is shown in 
lelation to the total mileage of road in the corresponding sections 
with the purpose of bringing out the per capita expense per mile 
of road ; 


Table 11. — Per capita expenditure for highway eomtrmiion in 1921 


Division 

Mileage 
of rural 
highway 

1 

Highway 
expendi- 
tures iRir 
capita 

H ighway 
expendi- 
tures iK‘r 
person jier 
mile of 
road 

Now England 

83,296 
186, 935 
412, 75:1 
759, 820 
366, 567 
242, 745 
416, 617 
:i06, 382 
167, 189 

Dollars 

6 10 
7.20 
12 40 
11.80 
7. 70 
5. 75 
10 20 
17.15 
16 90 

Ct nt9 

0. 0073 
0a39 
0030 
.(K)15 
0022 
.0024 
.0024 
005f) 
.0101 

Middle Atlantic . , .. .. . .. 

East North Central . 

West North Central . . 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South ('cntral 

Mountain. 

Pacific 

Total or average 

1 2,941,294 

«9.S0 

<* . 0064 


« Avoruge. 


Although these highway expenditures per person per mile averaged 
().{)054 cent, they ranged ^rom 0.0015 cent in the West Nortli Central 
States to 0.0101 cent per person per mile in the Pacific States. A 
more direct comparison can be made (Table 12) by arranging the 
several groups in order from the lowest to the highest. 


Table 12. — Comparison of highway expenditures hy geographU.' divisions, 1921 


Division 


West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

EH.st South Central 
West South Central. 
East North Central, 


Expendi- 
tures per 
person 
per mile 

Percentage 

relation- 

ship 

Division 

Expendi- 
tures per 
person 
per mile 

Percentage 

relation- 

ship 

0.0015 

100 

Middle Atlantic 

0 0039 

260 

0022 

147 

Mountain. 

.0056 

370 

.0024 

160 

New England 

.0073 

480 

.0024 

160 

Pacific,..-, 

.0101 

670 

.0030 

200 
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An examination of these expenditures per person per mile reveals 
the relative significance of expenditui^s for hig^ay improvements. 
This is seen, for example, in comparing the yVest North Central 
group with the East Nortli Central group. The per capita highway 
expenditures of the West North Central division were $11.80 and 
for the East North Central group $12.40. But when the compari- 
son is based upon the expenditures per person per mile of road a 
wholly different i*esult is obtained. On this basis the hmhway ex- 
penditures per person per mile in the East North Central St^^ates were 
100 per cent above those of the West North Central States. The 
highest expenditure per person per mile of road was found in the 
Pacific States, wliere it amounted to 0.0101 cent, or 670 per cent of 
that in the West North Central States. 

Changes in Highway Income Since 1921 

No accurate determination of the amount of money raised by the 
States, counties, and other local subdivisions by real and personal 
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Fkj, 87. — -Since 1921 tlio principal iucreuHe in hij?hway revenue has come from the 
motor vehicle. The increase In motor-vehicle income has been due in part to the 
adoption of higher license fees In 192.8, 17 States levied fees in excess of $15 per 
vehicle 


property taxation, special assessments, and other special taxes has 
Wn made since 1921. In that year, as has been shown, property 
taxes yielded a total of $415,681,010, and $98,688,221 was raised by 
miscellaneous special taxes. As rates of taxation and property as- 
sessments have not been altered materially in the meantime, it is 
probable that the amounts collected from tnese sources in 1924 were 
approximately the same as in 1921. 

It is estimated that Federal-aid and forest-road payments, which 
in 1921 amounted to $79,833,226, will reach a total of approximately 
$90,000,000 in 1924. 

The greatest change to be expected is in the motor-vehicle reve- 
nues, including license fees and gasoline taxes. These revenues, on 
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Fig. H8. — ^(Jaaollno taxes also account for a part of the increase In mo tor- vehicle 
revenue since 11)21. There are now .*15 States which levy this form of tax. 
Approximately onc-half of the total number of all rejristered motor vehicles in 
the t United States in 1024 were registered in these Slates 


account of increases in motor- vehicle re^ijistration, changes in the 
rates charged for license fees, and the adoption of the gasoline tax 
by one State after another, have changed materially from year to 
year. There is a marked tendency to collect a larger proportion of 
highw^ay funds from motor-vehicle owners. A survey oi highway 
revenues and expenditures made in 1914 showed that out of a total 
highway income of $240,202,784 the collections from motor vehicles 
amounted to $12, .382, 081, or .5.1 per cent. In 1921, seven years later, 
the motor-vehicle owners paid $118,942,706 in motor-vehicle fees and 
$3,685,400 in gasoline taxes, a total of $122,620,100, or 10.6 per cent. 


RATIO OF MOTOR-VEHICLE REVENUES TO 
TOTAL HIGHWAY INCOME 



1914 1921 1923 




Fig. 39. — Between 19J4 and 192.3 the ratio of motor-vehicle revenue to total hlgh< 
way income was nearly miadrupled. The increase was due to Increase In reids- 
tratlon and to adoption of higher fees for licenses and taxes on gasoline 
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A similar compilation for 1923 shows a total cxmtribution by motor- 
vehicle owners in the form of license fees of $188,970,992, and in the 
form of gasoline taxes $36,813,939, a total of $225,784,931. As it is 
estimated that the highway income and expenditure for 1923 were 
substantially the same as for 1921, it follows that the 1923 motor- 
vehicle contribution was about 19.5 per cent of the total. Between 
1921 and 1923 it will be observed that the ratio almost doubled, 
while the payment per motor vehicle rose from $11.70 to $15. 

An important factor in this increase was the growth of gasoline 
taxes resulting from the adoption of this form of taxation by more 
States and from increases in the rates charged. They first States to 
adopt it were Oregon and Colorado, which passed laws in 1919. 
Bv 1921 these two leaders had been followed by six more States, 
which were Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, and Washington, and these have now been followed by 27 
other States and the District of Columbia, so that there are, in 
1924, 35 States and the Federal District that arcy taxing motor fuel. 
Seveny-three per cent of the States, in other words, have in effect 
a gasoline tax. These States have a rural road mileage of 1,954,886 
miles, comprising 66.5 per cent of the total rural highway mileage of 
the country; but their taxes apply to only about 50 per cent of the 
total number of motor vehicles. 

The rates charged by these States range from 1 to 4 cents per 
gallon, as shown in figure 38. 

Approximate Highway Revenues in 1924 

On the basis of an anticipated registration in 1924 of 17,500,000 
motor vehicles, the present rates of license fees and gasoline taxes 
are expected to yield, respectively, $225,000,000 and $75,000,000, a 
total of $300,000,(K)0, all but a small j^^^ortion of which will be avail- 
able for construction or maintenance of roads and bridges either 
with or without State supervision. 

Adding all the various forms of highway income derived by 
taxation of one form or another, it is probable that the total amount 
for 1924 is approximately $900,000,000, as shown by Table 13. 


Table 13. — Approximate highieay revenue^ exctifi<iiT. of hottdH 


Fedcral-fiid and forest-road funds . J $90, 000, 000 

Property taxes 4J6, 000, 000 

Motor-vehicle license fees 226, 000, 000 

Uasoline taxes 7.6, 000, 000 

Miscellaneous taxes 96, IXK), 000 


Approximate total revenue deriveti by taxation. 


I 

1 


900, 000, 000 


» ThlR iB the approximate expenditure during the year. As there are no Federal taxes 
eapeclally levied lor road purposes, It is assumed that an amount of the total taxes 
equal to the road expenditure is raised for that purpose. 


It thus appears that the revenues raised by taxation of one form or 
another in 1924 wx)idd probably be sufficient to pay the actual net 
cost of administering, constructing, and maintaining the roads on a 
scale commensurate with that of 1921 with small, if any, dependence 
upon borrowed money. 
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In order that such A^ast sums may be expended without waste, it is 
important that several fundamental principles be kept clearly in 
mind. 

As to the rate of expetidiUire, — The first of these principles relates 
to the necessary rate of expenditure. It has already been shown 
that the return in the form of traffic economies from a properly man- 
af>:ed investment in improved highways is greater than the expendi- 
ture required for the improvement, idie saving in gasoline alone on 
the motor-truck ti'affic only over a whole system of roads has been 
found to be sufficient to pay the interest charges on the expenditure 
recjuired to pave tlie entire system and to retire tlie indebtedness in 
less than 20 years. This being the case, it is clear that the more 
rapidly the principal roads of the countey are improved the smaller 
will be their cost to the jieople, or, in otner words, we pay for im- 
proved roads whether Ave have them or not, and Ave pay less if we 
liaA'c them than if Ave have not. It follows therefore tliat the roads 
should be improved as rajiidly as the available supply of labor and 
materials will permit, entirely Avithout regard to Avhere the money 
comes from or how it is paid. Only by accepting this princijile can 
the ultimate cost of the niglnvays and tlieir service be reduced to a 
minimum. 

A single highway budget for the State , — This first principle being 
accepted, it may be asserted as a second that the total cash expendi- 
tiii’es in each State for highway purposes, including the expenditures 
of the State, the counties, and the local governments, should be con- 
sidered in a lump as the annual highway budget of the State. F"or 
the money to pay for the roads, Avhether State, county, or local, is 
derived finally from the same people, and unless the financial needs 
of all classes of roads are considered in preparing the higliAvay 
budget Ave are aj)t to pile tax upon tax to the point where the burden 
will become unbearable. To secure efficient administration, all ex- 
j)enditures on all systems should be correlated under engineering and 
economic supervision, and the order, character, and extent of the im- 
provements made upon the several systems should be made to depend 
uj)on the relatiAe future traffic requirements of each. The attain- 
ment of these obje(‘ts implies the creation of a central budgetary 
authority to supervise all highway expenditures in each State, and 
such authority should, without doubt, be created. 

Highways should not take money needed for other purposes , — 
There is this fact also that must be borne in mind — that the expendi- 
ture for highways is only a part of the necessary public expenditure. 
We can not devote all the income from public revenues'to the high- 
ways. There are educational institutions to be maintained and there 
are other public functions that require money, so that it may be 
taken as a third fundamental principle that the annual highway 
budget should be adjusted to the relative needs for other public 
purposes. The revenues derived from various sources must be suffi- 
cient to cover all those needs, and the portion allotted to highway 
improvement must not be out of proportion to the relative need for 
highways. But in this connection it should be added that all reve- 
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nue secured from motor-vehicle taxation should be set aside for 
l ighway purposes. 

The jrroper usea of bonds , — a further fundamental principle 
it follows, then, that if the highway program, planned and adminis- 
tered as described above, entails an ex[)enditure gi*eater than can be 
met with current funds without diverting money from other neces- 
sary purposes, the only recourse is to issue bonds and so defer .a 
portion of the cost. For we are reminded again that to fail to 

f irosecute the work of highway improvement as rapidly as physical 
imitations wull permit is merely to shoulder the inescapable expense 
in the form of greater operating costs for vehicles, a form in w hich 
it will be greater than if it is assumed as a road-c.onstruction cost. 

Exactly what jiart of the cost of the program can property be 
deferred is perhaps a debatable question — that is to say, there is a 
debatable middle ground, wdiere it is difficult to define the policy 
that may be pursued w ith propriety. There is no question that cer- 
tain parts of the construction cost may be deferrea without reason- 
able objection — for example, the costs of the grade and drainage 
structures, which aie practically permanent improvements. Pay- 
ment for these parts of the roads, which account for 40 per cent of 
the cost of the average highway progi'am, might be spread over a 
number of genei-ations without involving our successors in an in- 
debtedness from which they would receive no benefits. On the other 
hand, there is no question that maintenance charges, as they are 
ordinarily defined, should not be met with borrowed money. But 
in between these two fixed points of policy there is doubtful ground, 
wherein there is conflict of opinion as to the soundness of "deferring 
payment. The principal doubt arises over the financing of the cost 
of the road surface, and here it would seem the solution rests entirely 
upon the character of the maintenan'^e. It is the merest platitude 
to say that unless the roads are maintained year by year — it matters 
not how well they are built — ^the investment in tliem wnll gradually 
be dissipated and the roads themselves will never give the service 
they should be expected to give. Perfect maintenance, on the other 
hand, absolutely guarantees the integrity of the original investment, 
assures continuous service, and converts what would otherwise be 
a liability into an asset. 

The distribution of the expense , — Having thus ascertained what 
part of the cost of conducting the highway-improvement program 
needs to be, and may properly be deferred by issuing bonds, the 
next question that arises is: How shall the burden of current expense 
be distributed among the various classes and groups of the popula- 
tion? Here we must resort to the familiar principle of assessment 
according to benefits. Concisely stated in relation to expenditures 
for highway improvement, it is this: The cost of building and main- 
taining an "adequate system of highways should be distributed in 
equitable relation to the benefits derived. What, then, are the 
benefits and to whom do they accrue? First, there are certain gen- 
eral benefits in which every man shares, whether he actually rides 
over the roads or not, such as their beneficial influence on education, 
health, the national defense, the postal service, and their effect in 
reducing living and distribution costs. Everyone remembers the 
indispensable part played by highways in the World War. It is 
evident that the efficiency of the rural free-delivery postal service 
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is dej)endent upon the condition of the roads. Whoever is in touch 
with developments in modern educational methods knows that the 
progress of rural education depends upon the displacement of the 
one-room schoolhouse by the centralized, graded school, and that 
this development is in turn dependent upon the improvement of the 
roads. The advantage of improved roads in making possible tlie 
rendering of prompt medical attention in case of illness is well 
understood; so also is the general influence of the roads upon living 
and distribution costs. It is only necessary to n^ention these benefits 
for everyone to realize how great an influence they have upon tlie 
lives of all of us. 

In addition to these general benefits there are two principal 
classes of special benefits, the first being the benefit that is derived 
by persons whose land and property is made aexjessible by the roads 
improved, and thereby rendered more valuable, and the second, the 
benefit derived by persons who operate over the roads private ve- 
hicles, and who by virtue of the improvement are enabled to effect 
a saving in the cost of operating these vehicles which they do not 
share with others. 

Formerly these two classes of special benefits were experienced by 
practically the same groups of people. Roads were strictly local 
facilities. They served the land to which they gave access. City 
people rarely used the roads at all and derived no benefits from their 
improvement, except the general benefits enjoyed in common by all 
citizens of the State. The farmers who traveled them rarely met a 
stranger. Under such conditions it was easy to see that whatever 
special benefit resulted from the improvement of a road was enjoyed 
largely by those living along or near it, who, practically alone, made 
direct use of it. 

There still remain certain roads of this character of which it 
can still be said that they serve the land only. In general they are 
the roads that have previously been classified as county and local 
roads. These roads are rarely traveled, except by those whose homes 
are on them or near them. 

There are otbci’ roads, however, which now are used far less by 
tliose who live on them than by others whose homes and property arv 
remote from them and not directly affected by the improvement. 
They are used by city dwellers as much as, perhaps more than, by 
farmers. The farms lying along the^^e roads are neither the origin 
nor the destination of the great and constantly increasing streams of 
traffic that flow back and forth over them. Because of the great 
volume of traffic which uses them, they require more expensive types 
of improvement than the local, land-serving roads, but these more 
expensive improvements do not, except in suburban areas, add pro- 
portionately to the value of the abutting land. They do serve the 
abutting land, it is true, just as the local roads do, but this service 
is far exceeded by the service they render to the multitude that uses 
them and has no interest in the land. Generally speaking, these roads 
serve the traffic and are distinguished by that fact from the other 
roads that serve the land. As a general rule, these roads are identical 
with the State and interstate roads previoudy defined. 

In this analysis there would seem to be the basis for a fair dis- 
tribution of the burden of highway exjyense, as follows : The county 
and local roads, being primarily of benefit to the land they serve 
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should be constructed and maintained with funds raised by county 
ai*d local property taxes in the same manner that city streets are 
constructed and maintained by city property taxes. The main State 
and interstate roads, rendering general benefits to the whole State 
and to the whole Nation, and special benefits to the wide-ranging 
traffic that uses them, should be constructed and maintained in part 
by Federal appropriations in fair proportion to the general Federal 
benefits, in part by State nroperty taxes levied in proportion to the 

{ general State benefits, and in part by special taxes levied upon ve- 
licles in proportion to the special benefits derived by the traffic. 

Highway Transportation 

Modern developnunts in highway tramportcdion . — Twenty years 
ago highway transportation was a relatively insignificant factor in 
the transportation field. The movement was predominantly local, 
the length of haul being the average distance from farm to market, 
and the vehicle was almost exclusively the relatively light, slow-mov- 
mg, horse-drawn conveyance. During the past two decades a tre- 
mendous number of automobiles and motor trucks have been added 
to our highway transportation equipment. During the year 1923, 
3,938,206 motor vehicles were produced in the United States, which 
was more than twice as many as were manufactured in 1921 and 
more than 1,000 times as many as were built in 1899. The produc- 
tion by years is shown in Table 14: 

Table 14. — Production of motor vehicles in the United States, 1899 to J92S 


Year 

Number 

Year i 

1 

Number 

1899 » 

3. 874 
21,975 
130,980 

1 1914 

509,054 
1,974,016 
2, 206, 197 

1904 

1919 

1909 

1 1920 2 




Year 

Number 

1921 

1,661,5.50 
2, 659,064 
4, 08f;, 997 

1922 - 

1923 



* Production fljmres 1899 to 1919, U S. Census Report 

* Prinluction flgures 1920 to 1923, National Automobile Chamber of Commeruc. 


From this table it will be noted that the production of motor 
vehicles from 1919 to 1923 has increased uniformly except for the 
year 1921. 

The recent development of motorized highway transportation is 
also indicated by motor-vehicle registrations (luring the lO-year 
period from 1913 to 1923. Mot or- vehicle registrations have increased 
from 1,258,000 in 1913 to 15,000,000 vehicles in 1923, the 1923 regis- 
tration being over 1,200 per cent of the 1913 registration. The regis- 
tration statistics for this period by years are shown in Table 16. 


Table 15. — Motor vehicle registrations 1918 to 1923, inclusive 


Year Number 

Y"ear 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1913.. 1,268,062 

1914.. 1,711,339 

1915.. 2,445,66<i 

1916.. 3,512,996 

1917 ' 

4, 983, 340 
6, 146, 617 
7, 565. 446 
9,231,941 

1921 

10,463,296 
12, 238,375 
15, 092, 177 

1918 ! 

1922 

1919 - 

1923 

1920 1 
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The major portion of this number of veliieies is made up of passen- 
ger cars. In 1923, 13,457,214, or approximately 90 per cent of the 
total registration, was a registration of passenger cars. This propor- 
tion has remained almost constant during the past four years, indi- 
cating that the growth of motor trucking has kept pace with the 
growth in tlie use of passenger cars. 

Due to the rapid development of motor transport the horse-drawn 
vehicle has dwindled into insignificance as a factor in highway trans- 
portation. The ratio of horse-drawn vehicles to motor vehicles has 
l)e(*ome very small on all important highways and is decreasing each 
year. Studies of traffic on the California State liighway system in 
1920 and 1922 indicate a decrease in horse-drawn vehicles from 2.3 
per cent of all traffic in 1920 to 1.2 per cent in 1922. 

An analysis of traffic records on two toll bridges in the State of 
Connecticut indicates a similar falling off in horse-drawn traffic. Of 
the total traffic over the two bridges, 1.95 per cent in 1920 and 1.06 
per cent in 1922, was made up of horse-drawn vehicles. 

In California from 1920 to 1922 highway traffic increased 47 per 
cent. During the same period traffic on the Connecticut toll bridges 
incieased 48.8 per cent. The close similarity between the increase in 
traffic at tliese widely separated points is indicative of the uniformity 
of tiie rapid increase in highway traffic, although the increase in otlier 
sections of the country, duo largely to local conditions, naturally 
varies by a considerable amount ii om these figures. 

Another important development in highway transportation, is the 
rapid increase in the number of commercial motor-truck and bus 
lines. Until recently highway transportation was carried on very 
largely in privately owned veliicles. The last few years, however, 
have shown a remarkable development in highway transportation 
as a business. The development of motor-bus service is illustrated 
by the map (fig. 54) of the bus lines in Maryland. 

Due to the fact that governmental control and regulation of 
highway transportation is a new development in most States, and 
entirely absent in many, reliable statistics of the development of 
commercial motor-truclc transportation are difficult to obtain. As 
indicative of the growth there were in 1922 in California, 719 
motor-vehicle lines operated under permits issued by the railroad 
commission of the State. During the period from 1920 to 1922 
the number of passenger motor-bus lines increased 146 per cent 
and the development of motor-truck lines has probably been ecjually 
rapid. 

Commercial highway transportation is still in the early stages of 
development. Its coordination with other types of transportation 
in such manner as to provide the most economical transportation 
for all types of business is one of the important economic problems- 
connected with the development of an efficient transportation system 
for the United States. 

Density of Highway Traffic 

The density of highway traffic varicvS widely, as between various 
roads, and sections of the country, between seasons of the year, days 
of the week, and hours of the day. Without regard to locality, how- 
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ever, it will be found that the roads which carry the heaviest traffic 
are those which riin between lar^ cities, and the traffic on these 
ro^s averages 95 per cent city traffic. 

Tlie fact that one road carries a greater number of vehicles in a day 
or year than another, or that one carries heavier vehicles than another 
is at once the reason for and the justification of the use of different 
types of highway surfaces on various parts of a State road system, 
as has been previously explained. An excellent idea of the extent 
of this variation in a typical, completely surfaced State highway 
system is shown by the traffic map of the Maryland State highway 
system. (Fig. 40.) On this map the width of the roads, as measured 
by the accompanying scale, indicates the average daily number of 
vehicles using each section of the State system, as determined by 
actual monthly counts in 1922. It is at once apparent that the 
Maryland roads which carry the heaviest traffic are those between 
Baltimore and Washington, and Baltimore and Philadelphia. Be- 


P E N N S Y L VANIA 



/ ✓ VA 

^ MARYLAND WASMINCi] 

showing distribution of traffic 

OVER THE 

STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
TRAFFIC SCALE 

III/ 

Z,000 1,000 SO') too 

A\^PAe£ DAILY NUMBEJf OF VEHICLES 

-K^Ll 

Thosm efafo aro basod upon ftve/ye hour counts ^ 

74 M TO 7 ^ M Token on on overage oY one day 
per month m I92S . ^ ^ t 

The various widths of lines show the re/af/ue 
amount of total traffic as counted, based on the "7^ 

overage daily number of vehicles recorded according to 
the graphic Scale herewith shown. 


Fig. 40. — Tho density of trafllc varies as bt'twcen various roads and sections. Uoads 
l)elwet*n large cities close together carry the heaviest tratfle. The wide variation 
in density lielween different roads of the same State is at once the reason and 
the justlncation for the use of different types of highway surface 

tween Baltimore and the lesser cities of Frederick, Hagerstown, 
and Cumberland the traffic is heavier than on other roads, except 
in the vicinity of Baltimore, but not so heavy as on the two main 
intercity thoroughfares. It will also be noted that between Balti- 
more and Washington, 40 miles apart, the traffic is heavier than 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 90 miles apart, and the effect 
of distance on the volume of intercity traffic is well illustrated by 
this example. 

Study of this map reveals at once the fallacy of the widely held 
belief that all roads should be hard-surfaced. On the contrary, it is 
apparent that an economically balanced highway system for Mary- 
land should include sections of highway surfaced with all the vari- 
ous types of materials in proper adjustment to the traffic; and the 
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Maryland conditions here shown are similar to those of all oth( 3 r 
States. 

An excellent example of a well-hahmced highway system is shown 
by the map of the Connecticut highway system, (Fig. 41.) In this 
map the average daily traffic on the various parts of the system is 
represented by the width of the lines, and the character of the 
surface of each section is indicated bv the various symbols employed. 
With few exceptions, it will be noted that the roads which carry the 
heaviest traffic are surfaced with pavements of concrete and bitumi- 
nous concrete. Roads of the second order of traffic importance are 
surfaced with bituminous macadam and water-bound macadam, 
and the tertiary roads are surfaced with gravel. 

Such maps as these, based as these are upon actual and careful 
observation of the traffic using various parts of the State highway 
system, when considered with the weight of the vehicles, constituie 

AVERAGE DAILY TRAFFIC ON CONNECTICUT HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
PASSENGER CARS AND MOTOR TRUCKS 



Fig. 41. — A well-lialaiiced hijjjhwixy Hysteni is oiip in which the improvement of 
oveiT section of the system is consislent with the density and weljjrht of the 
traffic using the particular section. The Connecticut system is well balanced 

the most reliable guide for the determination of the type of surface 
required for each section and the relative portion of the available 
highway revenues which can justifiably be spent for the construction 
and maintenance of each section. In the absence of such yirecise 
information the administration of a State highway system can not 
be efficiently conducted. It is in recognition of this fact that a num- 
ber of State highway departments are now conducting traffic, sui*- 
veys similar to those upon which the maps of Maryland and Con- 
riecticut are based. In the more complete of these surveys the Bureau 
of Public Roads, by which the methods employed were originated, 
is cooperating. 

Seasonal variation of passenger-ear and, motor-truck traffic , — 
Seasonal variations in highway traffic in the two States of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut are shown in the chart. (Fig. 42.) The 
close similarity of the variation in the tw’o States is to be expected 
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in coniparing^ two States of such closely similar climatic and indus- 
trial conditions, upon which the seasonal variation so larf^ely de- 
pends. Similar charts bavsed upon conditions in other States would 
show coi respondinf^ peaks and depressions, the time and magnitude 
of which, however, would be expected to differ. Tt will be noted 
that truck traffic in Connecticut during the months of November 
and December, 1922, and January, 192B, was considerably heavier 
with respect to the annual average than it was in Pennsylvania a 
year later. This difference was undoubtedly due to the strike of the 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC 



42. — Highway traffic Is generally heavy in the summer and early fall and a 
minimum during the winter months. The seasonal variation of passenger-car 
traffic is greater than the variation of motor-truck traffic 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad shopmen, which dur- 
ing these months, considerably increased the daily truck traffic on 
the Connecticut higliAvay system. In both States it will be seen that 
passenger-car traffic variations are wider than the variations in 
motor-truck traffic, a iact w’hich is typical of highway traffic prac- 
tically everywhere. 

In addition to the seasonal variation there is also a daily and 
hourly variation of traffic density, which follows the same general 
law practically everywhere. In most States it will be found that 
there are two daily peaks of traffic density, occurring between 8 
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and 10 a. m. and 3 and 5 p. m., and that the minimum density 
occurs at or about midnight. The exact determinations that have 
been made in Conne(*ticut and Pennsylvania place the peak hour of 
truck traffic during the winter in the latter at 10 a. m., when 9 per 
cent of the total daily truck traffic ha^ been observed. In summer 
the peak occurs at 8 a. m. In Connecticut the maximum hourly 
density of truck traffic occurs at 9 a. m,, when 8 per cent of the daily 
traffic is recorded. 

Passenger-car traffic in Connecticut^ and Pennsylvania reaches 
its highest density at 4 p. m., when 9 per cent of the total daily 


HOURLY VARIATION IN PASSENGER CAR TRAFFIC 



Fi(}. 43. — Highway traffic is generally heaviest between S and 10 a. m. and 3 and 
5 p. m. and lightest at or at)ont midnight. I’assenger-car traffic during the night 
in Connecticut is 25 per cent of the total daily movement ; In Pennsylvania it 
is 19 per vent during the winter and 21 per cent during the summer 

traffic has been observed to occur in Pennsylvania and 8 per cent 
in Connecticut. The day of maximum passenger-car traffic is Sun- 
day, on which in Pennsylvania the traffic runs to 188 per (;ent and 
in Connecticut to 165 per cent of the traffic of the average day. 
Passenger-car traffic during the night (8 p. m. to 6 a. m.) in Con- 


’ The frequent references to I*eiinsylvania, Connecticut, California, Maryland, and 
Cook County (HI.) conditions are made by way of example. They illustrate general 
c<>n(Iltion8 which are believed to bo prHcticall.\ universal in kind, differing only in degree. 
The precise data used are the findings of traffic surveys made by the Bureau of Public 
Kuads in cooperation with State and county officials 
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necticut is 25 per cent of the total daily movement; in Pennsyl- 
vania it is 19 per cent during the winter and 21 per cent during the 
summer. 

Motor-truck Capacities and Gross Loads 

There is no better index of the type of surface required for a 
given highway than the relative distribution of the motor trucks 
it carries between the light, medium, and heavy capacity groujiings. 
The capacity of a motor truck limits to a large extent its net ton- 
nage and, consequently, its gross tonnage. A predominating per- 
centage of trucks of light or heavy capacity on a highway will in the 
same Avay indicate the tonnage duty of the road and define it as a 
light, medium, or heavy traffic highway. 

In different areas, fiowever, the average tonnage per truck is 
modified by the predominating types of commodities and also by 
the practices in truck loading. So that although it is possible to 
determine generally the type of mohir trucking on a highway by 
consideration of truck capacities, it is wise also to include an analysis 
of gross loads and give special consideration to extremely heavy 
gross and wheel loads. 

An analysis of motor-truck capacities and gross loads, supple- 
mented l)y wheel-load evidence determines precisely the type of 
truck trafiic on a highway and, supplemented by truck density, in- 
dicates the volume of traffic. By comparing the type and volume 
of traffic carried the relative importance of highways can be de- 
termined and the routes classified as industrial, high, medium, or 
low type. The type of highway construction, design, and width 
necessary to serve the traffic adequately can then be accurately 
determined. 

Length of Passenger-Car Trips and Character of Usage 

The average passenger-car trip in Connecticut is 46.6 miles. The 
average trip oi cars used for business purposes is 29.7 miles, and 
of cars used for nonbusiness purpases 55.5 miles. Approximately 
35 jier cent of the traffic is bent on business and 65 per cent is of a 
nonbusiness character. The average trip varies from 7 miles on a 
highway connecting two contiguous centers of population and off 
the through-traffic routes to 96 miles on a highway some distance 
from any (*enter of population and on an important through-traffic 
and tourist route. 

A tabulation of the proportion of business and nonbusiness usage 
of passenger cars on State highways in various parts of the country 
is given in Table 16. 


Table 16. — Business and nonliusiness usage of passenger cars 


State or region 


Connecticut 

Pennsylvania - 

Cook County, 111 

Maine 

Bankhead Highway at the Georgia-South Carolina line. 


Business 

usage 

Non- 

business 

usage 

Pfr ctnt 

Per cent 

35 

6 

87 

68 

88 

67 

27 

78 

36 

64 
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367 


The above tabulation is based on summer traffic and indicates the 
similarity in extent of business and nonbusiness usage in these 
widely separated areas. The percentage of nonbusiness usage is 
highest in Maine, which is due to the larger proportion of tourist 
and summer-resort traffic. These })ercentages vary at different 
seasons of the year. 'J'he proportion of business usage increases 
during the winter months, especially in the Northern States. 

Farm-owned passenger cars constitute a very small part of the 
traffic on primary highways. This fact, previously mentioned in 
connection with the discussion of the financing of highways, is 
exemplified by data secured in the Bureau of Public Roads ti*affic 
surveys in widely separated sections and presented in Table 17. 

Table 17. — Ownership of passenyer cars counted on primary hiphwans 


state or locality 


City- Farm- 
owned owned 


Pennsylvania - 

Cook County, 111 - 

Maine 

Bankhead Highway at the Georgia-South Carolina line 


Pn cent Per cent 

94.0 6 4 

90. 5 9 5 

94 0 5 4 

91. 1 8. 9 


This tabulation also is based on summer traffic. Tlie proportion 
of farm-owned to city-owned passenger cars for all highways in the 
country is higher than the above figures show, because all observa- 
tions included in the tabulation are for State highways, upon which 
tlie local traffic, largely composed of farm-owned vehicles, is only a 
small part of the total traffic. Pennsylvania is primarily an indus- 
trial rather than an agricultural State, with 64.3 per cent of its 
})opulation urban, according to the 1920 census. In Maine an impor- 
tant factor in the traffic is the tourist and summer-resort movement. 
Traffic in Cook County, 111., is dominated by tlie city of Chicago, 
and the traffic on Bankhead Highway at the point observed is only 
to a small extent local. 

Motor Truck Trip Length and Tonnage 

Motor trucking is predominantly a short-haul movement. Tn 
Connecticut 39.2 per cent of the total net tonnage weighed was 
hauled less than 10 miles and 68.8 per cent less than 30 miles. The 
movement of 100 miles and over is largely a movement of furniture. 
(See fig. 44.) In California 25.9 per c^nt was hauled less than H) 
miles and 58.1 per cent less than 30 miles. In both Slates a large 
part of the long-haul movement is made up of a few sjiecial com- 
modities. The distribution of net tonnage by mileage Kones in Con- 
necticut and California is shown in Figure 44. 

The total net tonnage transported over the Connecticut State 
highway system during a one-year period is approximately 3,000,000 
tons. This is 1,650 tons for each mile of the State highway system. 
The actual net tonnage transported over each mile of highway is 
much larger than this, however, because each ton of highway freight 
is hauled an average of 31 miles. In the same one-year period the 
gross tonnage of motor-truck traffic carried by the system was ap- 
proximately 10,600,000 tons and the gross tonnage oi passenger-car 
traffic was approximately 15,400,000 tons. Of the trucK tonnage 46 
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per cent was transported on 306 of the 1,780 miles, or slightly over 
20 per cent of the total mileage; 37 per cent of the passenger-car ton- 
nage was transported on 323 miles, or approximately 18 per cent of 
the total mileage. The heavy trucking routes are the same as the 
heavy passenger-traftic routes, with the addition of 43 miles on which 

1 )ussenger-car traffic is quite heavy but somewhat lighter than on the 
)alance of the heavy trucking routes. These roads are the most 
heavily traveled in the State and constitute the backbone of the C'On- 
necticut highway system. Wtih the exception of 40 miles they are 
all included in the Federal-aid system. 

The motor-truck registration in Connecticut for the year 1923 was 
29,140. The net tonnage of highway freight is then approximately 
100 tons per registered truck per year. But not all registered trucks 
are engaged in hauling on the highway system. Two-thirds of the 
Connecticut truck registration is in cities of over 10,000 population, 
and a large number of these trucks are used almost exclusively for 
city hauling. Consequently the average annual tonnage for trucks 

TONNAGE HAULED BY MOTOR TRUCK IN VARIOUS ZONES 


PER CENT 



ZONES IN MILES 

Fill. 44. — Motor-tnick tranKportatlon in prodominantly a short -Imiil movement. In 
('onneetleiit 30.2 per cent of the total net tonnage weighed was hauled less than 
10 miles and 38.8 per cent less than 30 miles. In California 25.9 per cent was 
hauled less than 10 miles and 58.1 per cent less than 30 miles 

actually engaged in the transportation of freight over the highway 
system is considerably higher than 100 tons per year. 

Much of the truck transportation over the Connecticut highway 
system is interstate in character. Less than 50 per cent of the total 
ton mileage of motor trucks on the system is by trucks operating 
wholly within the State. An important factor is the movement from 
Connecticut points to points in other States; and this movement is 
about equally divided between trucks of Connecticut registration 
and trucks registered in neighboring States. An outstanding feature 
of the truck transportation in this State is the extensive use of Con- 
necticut highways for a “ crossover ” movement — i. e., a movement 
which neither originates nor terminates in the State. Of the total 
ton mileage, 18.8 per cent consists of movements originating outside 
the State and destined to points outside the State. About 90 per 
cent of this type of movement is by trucks of foreign registration. 
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The ton-mileage utilization of Connecticut highways is shown in 
Table 18. 


TABrj: 18. — Ton-mUeage on Connecticvt highwvvs bg Connecticut and loreign 

trucks 


Trucks operating wholly within ronnecticut (Connecticut registration) 

Trucks operating wholly within Connecticut (foreign registration) 

Trucks with either origin or destination outside Connecticut (Connecticut registration). 

Trucks with either origin or destination outside Connecticut (foreign registration) 

I'rucks with both origin and destination outside Connecticut (Connecticut registration) 
Trucks with both origin and destination outside Connecticut (foreign registration) 

Total 

Total (\)nnecticut trucks 

Totui foreign trucks 


Per cent 
of total 
ton- 
mileage 


48.0 


17.6 

14.9 

1.7 

17.1 


100.0 


67.2 

32.8 


Total. 


100.0 


Table 10. — Principal comnwditu's transported over Connecticut hiyhivays in 



June, 

1923 


Commodity 

Per cent 
of total 
net ton- 
nage 

Commodity 

Per cent 
of total 
not ton- 
nage 

Orocorios 

4.K 

Brick 

2.1 

11 ousehold goods 

4 7 

Vegetables, mixed 

1.9 

Coal 

4. 1 

Bottles 

1.3 

(hLsolinc 

4.1 

Sand-. 

1.3 

(loneral express t _ 

4 0 

Biscuits 

1.0 

I.«uinber 

3 9 

Wire. 

1.0 

JVI eats 

3 2 

Feed and grain.. 

1 0 

Irfi nn*>irn 

3 0 



Crushed rock and stone - 

2.5 

Total, principal commodities 

50 5 

Fruits, mixed. 

2.2 

Miscellaneous commodities 

1 49 5 

Fre.sh milk 

2.2 



Copper and brass 

2 2 

Total, all commodities 

IQO 0 


1 Movement of miiod commodities handled by commercial trucking companies. 

Reference to Table 19 will indicate that two-fifths of the com- 
modities listed separately are direct-consumption goods. It is prob- 


COMMODITIES TRANSPORTED BY MOTOR TRUCK BY PERCENTAGES 
PER CENTT 
OF total 
NET TONNAGE 

"70 



imilllll Conn0cfTeuf^ 
OcaifbrrNO 




F' 



1 

if 
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i 


MANUFACTURES ANIMALS AGRICULTURE MINEB 
COMMODITY GROUPS 


FORESra 


Pig. 45. — Manufactured products predominate in the commodities transported by 
motor truck over the highways of California and Connecticut. Products ot 
agriculture and mines constitute a much greater percentage of the whole move- 
ment in California than in Connecticut 
29283*— YBK 1924 12 
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able that an equal amount of the miscellaneous commodities are 
of the same type, so that it is conservative to estimate from 30 
*to 40 per cent of the total net tonnage as direct-consumption goods. 
The transportation of such goods by highways has had a marked 
effect upon the cost of distribution and is also an important factor 
in providing consumers, especially in smaller villages and rural 
districts, with a large number of perishable commodities which 
were seldom to be found on the market in rural communities prior 
to the development of motor transportation. 

Origin and Destination of Highway Transportation 

Motor trucks not only carry all types of commodities but engage 
in all kinds of hauling. The percentages of trucks moving to and 
from different types of origin and destination in Pennsylvania are 
shown in Table 20. 

Table 20. — Movement of truckft between various types of origin and destina- 

tion, Pennsylvania, 1924 



Origin 
per- 
centage 
of all 
trucks 

Desti- 
nation 
per- 
centage 
of all 
trucks 


Origin 
per- 
centage 
of all 
trucks 

Desti- 
nation 
per- 
centage 
of all 
trucks 

Retail establishments 

1 22 0 

20.9 

Steam railroad terminals 

1 1 

1 2 

Wholesale establishments 

16 6 

13.6 

Motor trucking terminals 

1 0 

1. 5 

Manufacturing plants . .. 

1 13 9 

12 3 

Wharves and piers 

.2 

^ 1 

(Consumers 

1 13 7 

14 2 

Electric railroad terminals 

.2 

. 1 

Construction and repair jobs 

I 12. 5 

13 1 

M iscellaneous 

2 

.3 

Original sources * 

8 8 

7.8 

Storage garages * 

2 0 

6 8 

Farms ] 

6 9 

4 6 




Storage warehouses 

1 9 

3 5 


100 0 

100 0 


1 Include mines, forests, quarries, oil wells, etc. 

* Garages where motor trucks are stored for the nigh 

The most important commodities have been found to vary to 
some extent with the season of the year, and to a great extent with 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL MILK SUPPLY DELIVERED BY MOTORTRUCK TO VARIOUS CITIES 

PER CENT 

20 40 60 80 100 

ST. PAUL AND 
MINNEAPOUS 

MILWAUKEE 
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INDIANAPOUS 
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PHILADELPHIA 



Fig. 46. — The dally transportation of milk into the largest cities is one of the out- 
standing services of the motor truck and the improved highway. In many cities 
practiculy the entire daily supply of milk Is received by truck instead of by 
railroad, as formerly 
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the area in which the traffic is observed. Certain classes of com- 
modities, however, have been found to be important in all cases, of 
vhich the following may be mentioned: Household goods; gro- 
ceries; other perishaoles, such as meats, fruits, vegetables, milk, ice 
cream, bread, and bakery goods; gasoline; general express; and 
building materials such as lumber, stone, sand^ brick, etc. In the 
transportation of these and similar commodifies the motor truck 
has become an important factor, and the change in the method of 
transporting such goods has had far-reaching results. 

Transportation of milk and livestock hy highway , — Recent de- 
tailed studies by the Bureau of Public Roads show the extent to 
which this change has developed in the transportation of two im- 
portant agricultural products — milk and livestock. The studies, 
which enter into a great variety of detail, are reported in Public 
Roads, the monthly journal of highway research published by the 

GROWTH OF MILK TRANSPORTATION BY MOTOR TRUCK TO BALTIMORE MARKET 

PER CENT 
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Fio. 47. — In 1014 no milk was transported to the Baltimore market l)y motor triiek 
About 17 per cent of the total receipts were delivered by horse and wagon and 
the balance was shipped by rail. In 1923, 45 per cent of the milk received came 
In by motor truck 

bureau, for July and August, 1924. The space available here will 
permit only a brief r&ume of the principal conclusions to be given. 

The studies of milk transportation were made in the Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and St. 
Paul and Minneapolis markets. In all these markets, with the ex- 
ception of Philadelphia and Baltimore, the studies show that ap- 
proximately 90 per cent or more of the milk now received is trans- 
ported by motor truck via highway, instead of by railroad. Phila- 
delphia, which is the largest city surveyed, receives only 20 per cent 
of its milk by highway; Baltimore 45 per cent, but the latter per- 
centage represents merely the present stage in an increasing tendency 
which has been marked since 1912, when 20 per cent was delivered 
by highway. Whereas this 20 per cent was delivered by wagon, the 
45 per cent is now delivered entirely by motor truck. The propor- 
tion of Philadelphia’s total supply which is shipped in by motor 
truck has been increasing in recent years, but the j^rcentage is low 
because the city, on account of its heavy demands, must draw its 
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supply from an area so larpe that the shipping distances become too 
great for motor-truck hauling. 

The distances from which milk is transported to the eight cities 
by highway and the percentages of the total number of trucks in 
each market hauling from various distances are shown in Figure 4S. 
Only in the Philadelphia and Detroit markets is the longest haul 
greater than 00 milef^. At Baltimore and Cincinnati it is between 
50 and 00 miles; at Indianapolis it is between ^ and 50 miles; and 
at Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and Minneapolis it is between 30 and 
39 miles. 

The sizes of trucks used in the Baltimore market for hauling in 
the various mileage zones are shown in Figure 49, which indicates 
clearly that the smaller trucks are used for the shorter hauls, and 
the larger trucks for the longer hauls. 

The rates charged for tiansporting milk by motor truck in the 
Baltimore market conform fairly closely to the rates charged by 

ZONES FROM WHICH MILK IS HAULED BY MOTOR TRUCK TO VARIOUS CITIES 

PER CENT 
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Fni. 4ft. — The distances from which the milk is hauled to the cities depends some- 
what upon the size of the city and the character of the land immediately around 
the city, with respect to its ability to support a dairy industry. Milk is seldom 
hauled by hljihwny further than 00 miles 

the railroads. As a matter of fact the rail rates Tvere the basis upon 
which the truck rates were fixed when the motor trucks first entered 
the business. No case was found where the truck rate was less than 
the railroad rate, and in some instances it was found that the truck 
rates exceeded the rail rates. 

In comparing motor-truck rates with railroad rates, however, one 
must not lose sight of the fact that the motor-truck rates include 
pick-up service in many cases and in all cases delivery service at the 
city milk plant. When shipping by railroad, farmers have to haul 
their milk varying distances from the farm to the station, and the 
dairy or city milk dealer is obliged to haul the milk shipped by the 
railroad from the city terminal to his manufacturing or distributing 
plant. The dealers in Baltimore estimate that it costs them from 
0.5 to 1 cent per gallon for this terminal hauling, which is entirely 
eliminated where the milk is brought directly to the plant from the 
points of production in the country. These costs naturally vary for 
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different dealers, depending largely upon the distances they are 
removed from the railroad terminals. Tn Baltimore not one of the 
dairies is located directly on a railroad sidetrack, so that in each 
case trucking, either by horses or by motor truck, is necessary to 
^et the milk irom the railroad car or platform to the plant. 

The saving in time and expense to producers who ship by motor 
truck is shown by the following sample data whicli Avere secured 
from questionnaires filled out by milk ])roducers shipping by truck 
and milk producers shipping by railroad. Forty-eight replies from 
eacii class of shippers were tabulated. Of the 48 shippers by truck, 
oJb or approximately 50 per cent, were located on truck routes and 
did not have to do any hauling. The remaining 25 hauled their 
milk to convenient points on truck routes, a total of 22.43 miles, or 
each one hauled his milk an average of 0.8G mile. If thcvse same 48 
sliippers who shipped by motor truck had all taken their milk to 
the nearest railroad stations, they would have had to haul a total 


8I7E OF TRUCKS USED IN VARIOUS ZONES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF MILK IN 
BALTIMORE AREA 


ZONE IN MILES 
UNDER 10 





A L 


J- 


Y77^ Ton 


Fi<;, 41).- - As Indicated by tlie piaetiee in the Baltimore market, the smaller trucks 
an^ used for the sliortor hauls in transporting milk and the larger trucks are 
kept tor the longer hauls 


distance of 117.25 miles. The actual saving to all of these shipi3ers 
was 94.82 miles, or an average of 1.98 miles for each shipper. 

The 48 shippers who shipped their milk by railroad hauled it a 
total distance of 61.45 miles, or an average or 1.28 miles each. The 
aA^erage hauling on the part of the 48 shipj)ers who shipj)ed by 
truck was 0.47 mile each. The average saving in hauling distance 
which the truck shippers enjoyed over the same number of railroad' 
shippers w^as 0.81 mile each. 

It should be noted that this analysis shows also that the milk pro- 
ducers who are most likely to ship by truck are those who are more 
distantly removed from their respective railroad stations. Shippers 
who made use of the motor truck were removed on the average 2.44 
miles from the railroad, whereas those who shipped by railroad were 
on the average 1.28 miles distant. To those snippers who are the 
greatest distance from the railroads and who live on or near roads 
which are adapted to truck traffic the motor trucks bring the greatest 
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benefits. Through the use of motor trucks operating over improved 
highways the dairy industry is promoted and developed in regions 
which hitherto were too far removed from railroads to be develojwd 
practically as producing areas for fluid milk destined for the city 
market. 

The records of the dairy plants in Baltimore show that the motor 
trucks engaged in this business of transporting milk from the coun- 
try to the city operate with a great degree of regularity. Snow re- 
moval on the Maryland highways is well taken care of, so that the 
main highways are seldom if ever closed on account of snow. Rec- 
ords are not available for all of the motor trucks as to regularity of 
operation. It was found, however, that for 24 trucks not a single 
trip had been mi.ssed in the years 1022 and 1923. This does not 
mean that each one of these individual trucks was operated daily. 



TANK TRUCK FOR MILK 

Pig. 50. — These modern vehicles are used to collect milk from receiving depots main- 
tained at convenient points in the territory around a large city. At the depots, 
to which farmers deliver their milk, the milk is cooled before being loaded into 
the tank truck for delivery to the city milk plant 

Emergency trucks may have been used at times, but no trip was 
missed on account of unfavorable weather conditions, and continuous 
and regular service was afforded to the shippers and to the public. 

Flexibility of operating schedules is an advantage which motor- 
truck operators claim for their method of transportation. The time 
of departure in the morning is usually an hour later in the winter 
than in the summer months, which is a great convenience to the ship- 
pers. The earlier operation in the summer months makes it possible 
for the milk to be brought to the city before the heat of the day 
sets in. 

Highway transportation of livestock, — The studies of the trans- 
portation of hogs into the Indianapolis livestock market show that 
nearly one-third of the receipts of ho^ in 1923 were delivered by 
highw^ay, contrasted with a highway ddivery of less than 5 per cent 
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in 1913. Table 21 gives the official figures for receipts of hogs from 
1913 to 1923 as reported by the auditor of the Belt Railroad Sc, 
Stockyards Co. 

Table 21. — Receipt h of hogs, Indiannpolia stockyards, 19tS-^92S 


Year 

Total 

receipts 

Truck 

receipts 

Per cent 
of total 

Year 

Total 

receipts 

Truck 

receipts 

Per cent 
of total 

- 

IftlS -- -- 

1, 994, 624 
! 2,099,787 
2,435,319 
! 2,576,611 
2,360,730 
2, 794, 976 

90,821 
96,591 
136,447 
173, 191 
271,994 
462, 313 

4 55 

4. 60 

6. 60 
6. 72 

11 57 
16 81 

1919... 

2, 936, 493 
2, 896, 894 
2, 694, 705 
2, 266, 551 
2, 875, 648 

711,212 
791,988 
808,595 
734, 280 
934,960 

24 21 
27 33 

30 no 

32 39 
32 64 

1914 

1920 

1915 

1921 

lOIfi 

1922 

1917 

1923 

1918 




I’lie localities from which liogs are shipped l)y motor truck and 
distances from market vary somewhat accordiiiji]^ to road conditions 



Fig. 51. — ^The heavy black lines represent regular niotoi -truck nmtes. Farmers 
living on these routes merely place their milk un platforms by the roadside^ from 
which it is collected by the milk truck on its regular trip. Farmers living near 
the receiving stations deliver to them, and from them the milk is haulcid in bulk 
to the city. 

and seasons. The normal trucking range is within a 50-mile radiiu 
of Indianapolis. Ninety per cent of the hogs received from this 
area are delivered by motor truck. There are scattering shipments 
from the territory 75 to 100 miles away, but normally these ship- 
ments move by rail. The condition of the unimproved roads varies 
greatly with the season of the year. During the late winter and 
early spring months few haulers will accept shipments originating 
off the State or county roads, but during the summer and fall 
months livestock trucks go anywhere. With the number of miles 
of good roads constantly on the increase in the territory surrounding 
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Indianapolis, the trucking radius is being constantly pushed back 
to the economic limit of truck haul on improved roads. 

While the prevailing rates favor rail shipment for long”3*istances, 
there is another reason why 50 miles is about the limit of livestock 
hauling — ^that is the competition of other stockyards. Stockyards 
of fairly large pro])ortions are located at La Fayette, Terre Haute, 
and Muncie. These markets, as a rule, take up only local stock, 
most of which is trucked in. 


Table 22. — Truck and rail rates on hoys in Indianapolis 





Rate per hundred pounds 

Sbipping point 

Distance 

Truck 

Steam railroad 

Traction Ime 




Single 

Double 

Single 

Double 




deck 

deck 

deck 

deck 


Miles 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Danville 

20 

20 

14 

12 

13 

11 

Franklin 

21 

20 

14^ 

1214 1 

13H 

W'2 


Lebanon 

27 

25 

16 

13 

12 

Thorntown 

30 

30 

16V-i 

141^ 

14>a 

14 

12 

Martinsville 

30 

30 

WA 

14,4 

12 

ColuirUius 

41 

40 

18 

16 

17 


(' ni w fords ville 

45 

45 

18H 

18H 

16 

17 

14 

Oreensburg 

48 

50 

16 

18 


La Fayette 

fi8 

70 



10 

18 


If every farmer had a full carload of hogs to ship at one time, 
railroad or traction lines offer, in practically all cases, cheaper rates 
than the truck haulers. However, there are relatively few farmers 
who have ready for market at one time a sufficient number of hogs 
to make up even a minimum carload. Thus the cost per head is often 
higher by rail, especially when one con iders the barnyard to stock- 
yard service which the truck furnishes. 

For example, the minimum rate on a single-deck car over the trac- 
tion line from Lebanon to Indianapolis, a distance of 27.7 miles, is 
$24.65 (17,000 pounds minimum vreight at 141/2 cents per hundred 
pounds). In addition it costs $5 to $8 to hire a truck to haul stock 
to the local shipping point. A truck which hauls 20 head of hogs 
weighing 3(K) pounds a head, charges 25 cents per hundred pounds, 
or $15 Tor the load. 

In cases of this kind the motor truck offers the cheaper transpor- 
tation and would be chosen by the farmer even were no other ad- 
vantage offered, as is often the case. In the above sample rates it is 
seen that the truck rates are approximately proportional to distance, 
while the steam railroad and traction line rates increase at a less 
rapid rate with added distance. When the cost of hauling a truck 
load of hogs approaches the rate for a minimum carload, there is an 
incentive to pool shipments and accept the trouble of obtaining cars, 
loading, marking hogs, or erecting partitions to distinguish owner- 
ship in order to obtain a cheaper transportation charge. 

Before the advent of good roads and the motor truck many raisers 
who marketed but 20 or 30 head sold to a local buyer who assembled 
car lots and traded on a wide margin. The local buyer, not knowing 
when he would move his newly acquired stock, generally paid 75 
cents to $1.25 below the market price. The raiser had also to deliver 
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the stock to the point at which the local bu^r planned to assemble 
the car. This system has entirely changed. The local buyer is elimi- 
nated within the trucking radius and the producer ships directly 
to the yards, where his stock is sold at the market price. 

A close study of market prices enables many farmers within truck- 
ing radius to take advantage of rises in prices. By means of a radio 
receiving set the farmer can catch the market openings and still 
have plenty of time to truck his stock to the yards before closing 
time. Many shippers have found it extremely difficult to get cars 
when the market offers the best opportunities. 

The Value of Highway Service 

It has alreadv been shown that traffic on the 3(i6 miles of most 
heavily traveled road in Connecticut is so heavy that the saving in 
gasoline alone resulting from the paving of these roads is sufficient 
in less than 20 years to pay the entire cost of the paving. This fact 
alone is evidence that the improvement of the roads is a paying in- 
vestment, and, in a sense, indicates the value of the service rendered 
by the highways. Another method of estimating the value of this 
service is to estimate the cost of equivalent service rendered by the 
railroads. In such a comparison railroad rates are assumed to rep- 
resent an accepted standard of value for transportation service. 
Einploving this method we find tht the average railway receipts per 
ton-mile for the three-year period from 1920 to 1922 were I.IG cents. 
The net volume of motor freight transported over the Connecticut 
State highway system during the year from September, 1922, to 
September, 1923, was approximately 88,000,000 ton-miles. On the 
basis of railroad receipts, therefore, the cost to the shipper of trans- 
porting this freight by rail would be $1,020,800. Actually the cost 
.wouldoe greater, because the higher classes of freight are carried in 
larger proportion by highway than by railway. Similarly, the rail- 
road receipts per passenger-mile during the above mentioned three- 
year period were 2.94 cente, which, applied to the 1,439,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles carried by the State highway system, would give as 
the cost of equivalent railroad transportation, $42,300,600. On the 
basis of these estimates the total cost, at railroad rates, of a trans- 

C ortation service equivalent to that rendered by the Connecticut State 
ighway system in a year would be $43,327,400. Accepting railroad 
rates as a standard of transportation value, this may be said to repre- 
sent the annual value of the transportation over the Connecticut 
highway system. 

Again, adopting railway practice as a standard, we find that 
during the 12-year period from 1911 to 1922, inclusive, railway 
charges for maintenance of way and structures were 13.3 per cent of 
totaf operating income. This proportion of their income, in other 
words, the railroads considered to be a fair charge for the mainte- 
nance of a good track, which means that they considered the earning 
value of the way or track to be at least equal to 13.3 per cent of their 
income. Applying this percentage to the above value of the trans- 
portation on the Connecticut system we find that the annual earning 
value of the roads would be considered by the railroads to be at 
least $5,762,544. The present worth of the Connecticut State high- 
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way system (1923) has been estimated at $30,000,000 exclusive of 
right of way. Therefore, the system may be said to earn an annual 
.eturn of 19.2 per cent for highway service. 

The Sphere of Usefulness of Highway Transportation 

The sphere of usefulness of the highway and the highway vehicle 
has been greatly broadened by the automobile and motor truck. Just 
how these two new types ol vehicles and the improved roads will 
ultimately affect the destiny of the Nation is difficult to foresee. Per- 
haps tile best evidence that they satisfy a real want is the rapidity of 
their multiplication in numbers and the extensive use that is made of 
them by all classes of our people. 

Improved roads and the automobile have drawn a shut-in city 
population out into the open air for needed recreation. Very largely 



THE SCHOOL BUS 

Fki. 62. — Proj.’:ie88 In rural education results from the consolidation of the time- 
honored little rod schoolhouses into lurnter centralized schools. Such consolidation 
is possible only as improved highways and busses arc provided for the trans- 
portation of the children 

they are the means which make possible the modern suburban home 
developments which encircle all our cities, and there is strong evi- 
dence that this tendency to move the homes outward from the cen- 
ters of the city is but the first stage in a general movement toward 
decentralization of the whole city. Our cities have centered tightly 
about the ‘‘down-town” or business areas mainly because of the 
limits imposed on expansion by available means of transportation 
from home to office or factory. These limits have been greatly ex- 
tended by the automobile, and the possible effects on the character 
of the cities are of the most fundamental character. 

Mainly as the work of the automobile and improved roads, also, 
the one-time isolation of the farmer is known no more. How com- 
plete that isolation was during the long winters in some parts of 
our country only those who experienced it can know. Scarcely any- 
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where is there now even an approach to the condition which three 
decades ago was accepted as inevitable in a farmers’ life. Neither 
in the dress of the people, nor in their manners, nor their educa- 
tion, nor their pleasures, their desires, nor in any outward aspect 
is there any longer apparent a rural as distinguished from an urban 
class. The farmer has come to share in the pleasures and oppor- 
tunities for cultural improvement which formerly w^ere out of his 
reach, just as his city-bred friends have come to enjoy and to profit 
in mental and bodily health by partaking of the priceless boons of 
fresh air, sunshine, and natural beauty which have been denied them 
in their city homes. 

Progress in rural education is predicated upon the possibility of 
consolidation of the time-honored^ little red schoolhouses into larger 
centralized schools in which grading of pupils and specialization in 
instruction may replace the congregate instruction of children of 
all ages and stages of advancement by a single, untrained teacher. 



A MODERN INTERCITY BUS 

Fig. 63. — Comfortable and commodious busMes now ply re^larly between cities and 
towns wherever roads are Improved, providing a passenger-transportation service 
which for regularity is not excelled by the railroads 

Such consolidation depends on road improvement and has become 

£ ossible only as highways have been constructed and busses have 
ien employed to move the children from their homes to their more 
distant schools. 

Similar opportunities for more effective service are afforded by 
the better roads to the church. 

And much as they have already erased the outward evidences 
which formerly distinguished the country and the city bred, so also 
the improved road and the automobile are striking a most effective 
blow at provincialism and sectional prejudice. Some one has said 
with truth that if the automobile had been invented 40 years earlier 
there would have been no Civil War. Wars, strife, all misunder- 
standings are bred of ignorance which is the offspring of isolation. 
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Thanks to the motpr car and the good roads, there is now no com- 
munity which is not visited yearly by dozens, scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds and tliousands of travelers highway, wdio bring with them 
and leave behind new ideas and knowledge in exchange for those 
they take away. Tlie down-east farmer spends his winters in 
Florida. The soutlierner, born and bred, learns by the northern 
roadsides liow superficial are the differences w^hich distinguish North 
from South. The Easterner travels by automobile all over the West, 
and tlie wild West returns to seek its origins in the old Colonies. 

In a year it is estimated that the millions of automobiles account 
for a i)assenger mileage which is at least 10 times the annual pas- 
senger mileage of the railroads, and do so without measurably 
reducing the total passenger service rendered by the railroads. Nor 
is there much likelihood that the transportation service rendered 
by the motor cars could otherwise have fallen to the railroads. 



Fig. 54. — The service of the motor bus Is mainly as a supplement to rail passenger 
service. The bus is, however, a serious coiiTpetltor or the electric iiiterurbuu 
railway, aud in some instances it has successfully competed on an even footing 
with steam Hecvicc 

Wliat is more likely is that the passenger movement by automobile 
is a movement which, in large measure, would not have taken place 
but for the development of the motor car. In certain instances the 
passtmger bus has invaded the field formerly held exclusively by 
the railroads and the electric interurbans. In at least one instance 
the same sort of competition by the motor bus has caused the dis- 
continuance of a line of boats. But it is not likely that the passenger 
automobile has seriously affected the j^assenger business of the rail- 
roads. The two facilities offer different classes of service, and there- 
fore are supplementary in the main and not competitive. 

The latter statement applies equally to the motor truck. This 
vehicle has amply demonstrated its value in our economic system. 
It has extended and increased the efficiency of farm , operation ; 
developed old markets and established new ones; speeded the con- 
version of raw materials into finished products; hastened and 
rendered more efficient the processes of marketing and distribution, 
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particularly in those stages at which the greatef^t waste and delay 
nave occurred in the past. It has made it possible for the farmer 
to take advantage of variations in demand at various markets, and 
thus not only obtain a higher price for his produce and a market 
for a larger amount but also to provide tlie supply necessary to meet 
the consumer’s demands and staoilize the cost of the produce to the 
consumer. It has quickened the distribution of commodities after 
they have reached the transi^ortation terminals of the large cities 
and it has provided a service which involves a complete movement 
from shipping platform of shipper to receiving platform of con- 
signee without transfer or reloading between points which are not 
too widely separated. But it has not, with few local exceptions, 
invaded the pr()j)er and profitable field of the railroads. 



WEIGHING A MOTOR TRUCK IN THE CONNECTICUT TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 

Fkj. nn. — The motor truck provides a complete transportation service from tl»e ship- 
per directly to the door of the consi;rnee without transfer or reloading bctwc'en 
points that are not too widely separated 

The major fdds of motordruch transportation. — As indicated by 
the transportation surveys conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, California, Maine, and Cook County, 
111., the i^rincipal fields of operation of the motor truck in the trans- 
portation of freight arc — 

1. Orjranized truck transportation in coiifcested, urban terininaL areas. 

2. Freiiirht service* supideinentin^: <*xisting rail and water transportation 
systems. 

3. Sliort-haul transport a I ion of freight. 

4. Long-distance transportation of sj^eeial c*oniinodities. 

By the use of the motor truck the congestion of incoming and out- 
botmd freight in railroad terminals is relieved and the freight cars, 
which are unloaded more rapidly, are used more efficiently in the 
line haul of freight. The increased speed of movement of le.ss-than- 
caiioad freight alone will justify this development. Used in this 
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way, the truck obviously serves as a supplement to the railroad, and 
so it does also in*^ the new fields of use for which it is now being 
adopted by some of our principal railroad systems. One of these is 
thfe transportation of freight and passengers in new areas which are 
inadequately served by rail or which lack altogether an organized 
transportation service. The other is the outright use of the motor 
truck as a coordinated agency for the transportation of less-than- 
carload freight. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s offering of the latter 
form of service is one of the most recent developments. In perform- 
ing this service the motor units are under the direction of railroad 
traffic officers who are able to direct each vehicle to the best advan- 
tage in conjunction with stops to be made and freight to be picked 
up or delivered. In general, there are two trucks at each installa- 
tion (Pennsylvania motor truck division) which perform a pick-up 
and delivery service only between Pennsylvania Railroad stations. 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINE OF PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PHILADELPHIA TO DOWNINOTOWN, PA. 

UNIT NO. 3 





Highvfatj 

Pennayivania R.R. 


PiQ. 50. — The Pennsylvania Uailroad operates motor trucks on the zone-Btatlon 
principle. Full cars of L. C. L. freight arc shipped to zone stations, and the 
intermediate stations >ire served from these zone stations by motor truck 

The Pennsylvania operates its trucks on the zone-station principle, 
as indicated on the map (fig. 56), showing the motor-truck division 
between Philadelphia and Downingtown, Pa. Ardmore, Wayne, 
Paoli, and Downingtown are westbound zone stations, and Down- 
ingtown, Malvern, Devon, and Bryn Mawr eastbound zone stations. 
Full cars of less-than-carload freight are shipped to zone stations, 
and the intermediate stations are served from these zone stations by 
motor truck. The motor-truck divisions installed in the eastern and 
central divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the present time 
are shown in Figure 57. The basis of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
motor-truck service is twofold: (1) Prompt and reliable service for 
less-than-carload freight and elimination of the package local 
freight train; (2) increased safety in train operation, which is 
accomplished by the fact that less-than-carload freight trains stop 
only at zone stations and do not cross against the stream of traffic. 
For example, westbound trains from Philadelphia to Downingtown 
stop at zone stations located on the westbound side, and a crossover is 
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eliminated. Motor trucks operate on a fixed schedule, and freight 
is hauled by motor truck at the rail rate. Damage to goods in 
transit has been reduced approximately 75 per cent oy motor-truck 
movement. 

The past two years have seen a reduction in the volume of long- 
haul motor-truck transportation. The surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads show that approximately two-thirds of the 
tt)nnage is transported in what is called the short-haul zone — that is, 
less than 80 miles. More real economy occurs in the use of a motor 
truck within this limit than in long-distance transportation, which 
is speculative and uncertain and makes return loads difficult to 
obtain. 

For goods requiring rapid movement or delivery at a specified 
time motor-truck transportation is especially valuable. Among 
goods of this character may be listed perishable food products, such 
as fresh fruit and vegetables, meats, bread and other bakery goods ; 
commodities of high value on which insurance and interest on capi- 
tal invested during the period of the shipment is an important fac- 
tor; and goods which must be delivered at a definite time. Shipment 
of such goods by motor truck has resulted in providing a continu- 
ous supply of perishable foods at markets of many of the smaller 
towns where such supplies could not be maintained previously, due 
to infrequent and irregular rail service. It has made possible the 
operation of mercantile and manufacturing establishments wdth 
smaller working capital, due to the ability to replenish stocks at 
frequent intervals, and has thus increased the rate of turnover of 
such capital and made possible successful operation at a smaller 
profit per unit of goods. It has also made possible the elimination 
of large storage warehouses at certain points. For example, a manu- 
facturing plant located in Connecticut with its principal selling area 
in New York City can, by the use motor trucks, supply goods to 
its New York sales agencies direct fiom the factory as needed and 
thus eliminate the expense of maintaining a warehouse in New York 
City and also eliminate the costs of carrying charges on a large 
stock of goods in such a warehouse. 



FARM CREDIT 
FARM INSURANCE 

® AND ® 

FARM TAXATION 


Nils A. Olskn, C. O. Brannen, O. F. Cadisch, niul It. W. Newton, Jturcau 
of Agricultural Economics 

Farm Credit 

T he problem of credit for agriculture has assumed plowing im- 
poHance since the early part of this century. This is due to the 
marked changes that have taken place in the farming industiy. 
Free lands have all but disaiDpeared, and increasing land values, 
together with more intensive methods of farming and the develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing, have made it necessary for the farmer 
to acquire larger working capital. 

While these demands for credit have been rapidly growing, credit 
facilities for the farmer until recently have lagged materially be- 
liind. Until within the last decade the farmer has had to look to 
commercial banks and other private agencies for his credit. Be- 
ginning with the first decade of this century, however, an organized 
(‘ffort has been made to improve the credit facilities of the farmer. 
In the report of the Country Life Commission in 1908 the need 
of more ample credit facilities as an aid to better farm conditions 
was strongly emphasized. A few yeai's later two special commis- 
sions were sent to Europe to investigate the rural credit conditions 
there, with the purpose of formulating plans for a credit system 
that would better serve the American farmer. The reports of these 
(Nunmissions helped crystallize sentiment for the establishment of 
credit institutions that would serve the farmer as well as those 
serving industry and commerce. The result was the enactment of 
the Federal farm loan act in 1916. 

The World War also had an important influence in shaping rural 
credit developments in this country. In order to meet the demands 
of the Allies for food and raw materials, the Nation ^made every 
effort to pix)vide ample credit for the farmer. This, coupled with 
the inflation in prices, led to a marked expansion in agricultural 
activities and in some regions to overcapitalization of the industiy. 
With the break in prices in 1920 and the depression which followed, 
difficulties loomed up for many farmers. Debts contracted at war 
prices could be paid from shninken incomes only with difficulty. 
Tliousands of farmers failed and banks toppled by the hundreds. 
Established credit agencies were put to a severe test and in some 
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Fio. 1. — Over one-third of the value of farm property and nearly two-fifths of the 
value of farm land in the United States is in the Com Belt. The average value of 
fann land per acre January 1, 1920, was |148 in the Com Belt, as compared with 
|40 in the Cotton Bell. S4B in the Hay and Pasture Region, and $21 In the Great 
Plains Region. Only in the South Pacific Coast Region does the value of farfn prop- 
erty per square mile and of farm land per acre (fll4) approach the values in the 
Cora Belt 
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regions were unable to cope with the situation, with the result that 
Government funds had to be provided to meet the emergency. Many 
of the farm mortgage credit agencies redoubled their efforts to 
meet the demand wliich arose for credit with which to refund farm 
debts on more reasonable terms and for longer periods. The ina- 
bility, however, of commei*cial banks, particularly in some sections 
of the country, to carry farmers through these trying years, together 
with the pressure which was brought upon farmers in many in- 
stances to liquidate their loans when prices were at low ebb, strength- 
ened the belief that commercial banks were not adapted to meet all 
the credit requirements of the fanner. This situation helped (jrystal- 
lize sentiment for a system which would better provide for the 
intermediate credit needs of the farmer. The result Avas the enact- 
ment of the agricultural credits act in the spring of 1923. 

Farm Capital and Farm Credit 

Agriculture is a heavily capitalized industry. If we use as a 
measure of agricultural capital the value of all farm property, 
including lands, buildings, machinery, and livestock, it appears that 
the capital employed in 1920 amounted to almost $78, 000 ,000, 000. 
In fact, no other single industry has so large an amount of fixed 
capital invested in its plant. As we should expect, the amount of 
capital employed by farmers is not equally great in all parts of the 
country. (Fig. 1.) In some regions the average value of farms 
in 1920 was less than $2,500 and in other regions well over $50,000. 

The capital requirements of agriculture have increased enormously 
since the middle of the last century. The value of all farm property 
has risen much more rapidly than the number of farms or the amount 

VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY, 1860-1920 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 



Fio. 2. — During the 70 years prior to 1920 the value of all farm propcTty in- 
creaaod from lew than 14,000.000,000 to almoat $78,000,000,000. IabO and 
bulldingB in. 1920 rmesented 85.1 per cent of the value of all farm property, 
iDuptatteiitB and machinery 4.6 per ceat. aod UreBtock 10.3 per ceot 
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of land in farms. Between 1850 and 1900 the value of all farm prop- 
erty increased frOm less than $4,000,000,000 to over $20,000,000,000. 
During the 10 years between 1900 and 1910 these values doubled, 
ahd again between 1910 and 1920 they almost doubled. (Fig. 2.) 
Within these 70 years the average size of farms decreased by almost 
a fourth, yet the value of farm property rose from $2,738 to $12,084 
per farm. During the 10 years preceding 1920 the number of farms 
increased only 1.4 per cent, the average size of farms increased 7.3 
per cent, but the average value of property per farm increased 87.5 
per cent. The output of the American farm has been greatly en- 
larged without a corresponding increase in man power, but this has 
necessitated the use of more capital. 

As the capital requirements of farming have expanded, credit has 
biKHime increasingly important in the operation oi the farm. When 
land was free or cheap and farm equipment and supplies used to a 
much more limited extent, less capital was needed to acquire, equip, 
and operate a farm. Farmers then often were able to acquire suffi- 
cient capital of their own with which to finance their needs. Now 
that the capital requirements of farming are so great, farmers use 
credit facilities extensively, and interest payments bulk large in 
their costs. The interest due in 1920 on farm mortgage debt alone 
is estimated to have been around $500,000,000. Some indication of 
the relation of payments on interest accounts to farm earnings is sup- 
plied in the following table : 

Tablic 1. — Payments on intet'est account for representative oumer-operated 

farms, 1923^ 



United 

States 

North 

Atlantic 

South 

1 Atlantic 

j 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

Western 

Number of farms 

16, 188 

1,800 

2,131 

3,305 

3,817 

3,320 

1,720 

Average interest payment 

$230 

$00 

$100 

$180 

$380 

$170 

$390 

Percentage of net cash receipts used in 








payment of interest 

25.8 

10.1 

16.9 

19.8 

38.4 

20.5 

37.5 

Percentage of total cash expenses paid 








out for Interest 

14.6 

4.8 

1 

8.3 

12.2 

20.3 

15.5 

17.6 


* Crops and Morketa, Ruppl^^mout, July, 1924. 


The interest paid on debts in 1923 by these farmers ranged from 
$90 in the North Atlantic States to $390 in the Western States. A 
large percentage of the net cash farm receipts in all sections, rang- 
ing from 10.1 per cent in the North Atlantic to 38.4 per cent in the 
West North Central States, was used in the payment of interest. 

Classes of Farm Credit 

Farm credit may be considered under three main classes. Owing 
to the large amount of fixed capital invested and the low turnover in 
the farm business, the periods for which farmers need credit are 
longer ^usually than in most other kinds of business. Ordinarily 
the farm earnings of several years are required for the payment of 
the pur(^hase price of land and of permanent improvements. 
Credit obtained for development and eauipment purposes is needed 
for periods somewhat shorter than for tne purchase of land. Then, 
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again, loans obtained for the production and marketing of crops are 
paid as a rule from the proceeds of those crops, but the period over 
which the production and marketing processes extend varies mate- 
rially with the type of farming. When thus considered from the 
viewpoint of the period for which it is needed, farm credit is desig- 
nated as (1) long-term credit covering periods ranging from 3 to 
40 years, (2) intermediate credit covering periods of 0 months to 3 
years, and (3) short-term credit covering periods of 6 months or 
less. When considered according to the purj)ose for wdiich it is 
needed farm credit is classed as (1) land-purcliase credit, (2) de- 
velopment and equipment credit, and (3) production and marketing 
credit. There are a number of points of similarity between this 
classification and the preceding one. Land-purchase credit is ordi- 
narily long-term credit; development and equipment credit may be 
either long-term or intermediate credit. Even sliort-term loans are 
sometimes used for development and equipment purposes. ITsually, 
however, this class of credit falls in the intermediate term. Both 
short-term and intermediate credit may be used for production and 
marketing purposes. There is a third classification that is based on 
the security taken for the loans. Under this classification farm 
credit is designated as (1) farm mortgage credit and (2) personal 
and collateral credit. Here again we have some overlapping with 
other classifications. Farm mortgage credit usually corresponds to 
long-term as well as land-purchase credit. It is also used to a large 
(‘xtent for development and equipment purposes. Intermediate and 
short-term credit, on the other hand, are generally based on personal 
and collateral security. Intermediate credit is quite similar to 
short-term credit in the matter of security but differs from it both 
as to term and use. 

Long-Term Credit 

Long-term credit with which to purchase land or make permanent 
improvements is used more extensively in the farming industry 
than any other form of credit. The relative importance of thii^ 
kind of credit varies widely between regions. A recent survey indi- 
cates that the mortgage encumbrance of owner-operator farmers in 
1924 amounted to about two-thirds of their total debt. The mort- 
gage debt of such farmers was relatively greater in the West and 
South than in the East. (Fig. 3.) 

Such detailed information as we have in regard to farm mort- 
gages is confined largely to owner-operated farms, which in 1920 
jncluded almost 01 per cent of all farms and OA^er 66 j)er cent of all 
land in farms. The number of owner-operated farms mortgaged 
in 1920 was especially large in parts of the West. At that time, 
for example, only 14.2 per cent of the owner-operated farms in 
West Virginia were mortgaged as compared with 71.1 per cent in 
North Dakota. (Fig. 4.) 

Farm mortgage debt has grown materially during the last several 
decades. Between 1890 and 1920 the percentage of owned farms 
mortgaged increased from 27.8 to 37.2 per cent. The growth in the 
volume of such debt has been even more marked. While the number 
of full-owner farms mortgaged increased 18.5 per cent between 1910 
and 1920, the amount of mortgage debt on such farms increased from 
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Fi«. 8. — According to returns from over 10,000 owner-operator fanners in July, 
1924, farni mortgnife debt amounted to about 66 per cent, short-term cash loans 
to about 28 per cent, credit accounts to almost 2 per cent, and all other debts 
around 4 ptu* cent of their total debt. The low percentage of mortgage debt 
ekown for Khode Island is probably due in part to Inadequate returns 


$1,726,172,851 to $4,003,767,192. or 131.9 per cent. The mortgage 
debt data obtained by the Census Bureau applies only to fuU-owner 
farms. Estimates have been made, however, by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics which indicate 
that the total farm mortgage encumbrance for all classes of fanns 
mounted from $3,320,470,000 in 1910 to $7,857,700,000 in 1920. The 
distribution of the estimated total mortgage debt in 1920 is shown in 



JB'io. 4. — In 1920-, 37.2 per cent of the farms operated by all owners reporting 
were mortgaged. The largest percentage of mortgaged farms In 1920 was 
found in the more secently settled regions and in sections where land values 
had increased rapidly 
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Figure 5. Mortpige encumbrance as appears in tnis map was rela- 
tively large in the Middle West, the State of Iowa alone having an 
estimated farm mortgage encumbrance of $1,009,000,000. It should 
lie observed, however, that the mortgage debt in 1920 was very un- 
eA cnly distributed. Almost 63 per cent of the owner-operated farms 
was reported as entirely free from mortgage. On the other hand, 
the encumbrance on mortgaged farms was not equally large on all 
farms. The smaller farms appear to have carried a proportionally 
higher debt than the larger ones. Over 43 per cent of the mortgage 
encumbrance on owner-operated farms in 1920 was carried by farms 
valued on the average under $1.6,000. The ratio of mortgage debt to 
the value of these farms aA'craged about 35 per cent as compared 
Avith an average of 29.1 per cent for all mortgaged owner farms. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 



^ Tofa/ farm morfyaga debt 
► Owner-^percfted Farms 
€► Tenant ’•Operated Farms 
O Manager-Operated Farms 


Fio. 5. — The total estimated fann morteaite debt January 1, IbiiO, wa« $7,Hr»7,- 
700,000. Almost 61 per cent of this d^t was on farms In the ICast North Cen- 
tral and West North Central States. The encumbrance on farms oiierati'd by 
their owners amounted to over 67 per cent, on farms oi)erated by tenants about 
28 per cent, and on farms operated by managers about 5 per cent of the 
total mortgage debt 


There is also reason to believe that farm mortgage encumbrance 
has grown still larger since 1920, although we nave no accurate 
measurement of this fact. During the last several years practically 
all of the important farm mortgage credit agencies have materially 
increased their farm loans. While a substantial number of such 
loans merely represent a shifting of farm mortgages^ away from 
other agencies, yet it is apparent that the total mortgage debt has, 
been considerably increased, in part through the funding of short- 
term debt. 

In some measure this increase in mortgage encumbrance before 
1920 reflects easy credit conditions as well as a tendency to expand 
farm operations. In part it is explained by the increase in pur- 
chase money mortgages resulting from the transfer of lands whether 
by purchase or by inheritance. But it is evident that rising land 
values were a primary cause of the growth in mortgage debt prior 
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to 1920. (Fig.- 6.) For the country as a whole the average value 
of mortgaged fatos increased 83.6 per cent between 1910 and 1920. 
During the same period the average mortgage debt increased 95.7 
per cent and the ratio of debt to value of mortgaged farms increased 
from 27.3 per cent to 29.1 per cent. In general, land values and 
mortgage encumbrance tend to move along parallel lines. It will 
be ob^served, however, that the encumbrance increased materially 
faster than the value of farms, especially in the South and West. 

Since 1920 land values have declined while mortgage debt has 
risen. It is estimated that the drop in the value of all plow lands 
between the spring of 1920 and the spring of 1925 amounted to about 
30 per cent. During these five years land values rose in only two 
States. In all other States land values dropped from 3 to 47 per 
cent. This has resulted in a materia) decline in the equity held by 
farmers in their land. A recent survey indicates that the ratio of 



Fin. a — Betwoen laiO and 1920 land values advaiiml in all parts of the country, 
more thaji doublluff in many States of tbe South and the Middle West. During 
the same period farm mortgage encumbrance in most States increased even 
more than land values 

encumbrance to value of owner-operated farms in the summer of 
1924 had risen to about 40 per cent as compared with 29.1 per cent 
five years before. 

Sources of Long-Term Credit 

Savings and the accumulation of capital are the foundation of 
credit. Old and developed. regions usually are better provided with 
capital and credit facilities than are newly settled or predominantly 
aOTicultural regions. To facilitate the flow of funds from regions 
of surplus capital to regions deficient in capital, several important 
credit institutions have oeen developed. In the matter of credit, as 
in most other directions, American farmers are individualists and 
have not, as in Europe, cooperated to provide special rural credit 
facilities. Commercial credit agencies, therefore, have dominated 
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the field of rural credit. At the present time the following are the 
most important sources of mortgage credit: Commercial l^ks, es- 
pecially State banks, trust companies, and savings banks; life insur- 
ance companies; farm mortgage companies; owners of land and 
private investors; Federal and joint -stock land banks; and, finally, 
State funds and State credit agencies. 

Commercial Banks 

State and national banks are the basis of our entire credit sy.stem. 
They have been and still are one of the primai-y sources or both 
long and short term farm credit. A recent survey indicates that 
bank loans for agricultural purposes in the s})ring of 1924 amounted 
to about 14 per cent of the total loams and discounts of all banks. 
(Fig. 7.) While banks in all parts of the country give substantial 


BANK LOANS FOR AGRICULTURE COMPARED WITH 
BANK LOANS FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
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PKi. 7. — A deimrtmcnt survey shows that bank loans for agriculturril pui poses 
in 192H amounted to- alxiut 14 rent of the total loans and dl.scounts of all 
State and national banks. Farm mortgage loans amounted to 4.5 per cent and 
personal and collateral loans to 9.5 per cent of bank loans to farmers 


aid to agriculture, a relatively larger part of the banking resources 
in the West and South are used for agricultural purjioses than else- 
where. The agricultural loans of banks in the State of Massachu- 
setts amounted in 1923 to less than 1 per cent of their total loans and 
discounts as compared with about 75 per cent in the State of South 
Dakota. 

The resource^ of banks are the basis of their lending power. In 
the past these resources have been heavily concentrated in the in- 
dustrial East and only gradually have they shifted westward with 
the development of the country. As late as 1900 most of the banking 
resources of the country were concentrated in a few States of the 
East ai)d Middle West. Since then more capital has accumulated in 
the more western parts of the country and all regions are better 
provided with banking capital. (Figs. 8 and 9.) This lack of 
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Flo. 8. — Tho re8ourc«H of State and national banka increased from |10,780,000,<M)0 
in 1000 to *56,854,000,000 in 1024, a» reported by the Comptreller of the 
Currency. This comparison does not take Into account changes in the value 
of the dollar. Almost 60 per cent of these banking resources In lOOO* were 
in the Bast 


adequate banking resources in the newer regions of the West has 
been one of the important factors underlying our rural credit 
problem. 

As a source of farm mortgage credit commercial banks hold a lead- 
ing place. The volume of bank farm mortgage loans is estimated to 
have increased from three-fourths of a billion dollars in 1914 to 



Fio. 9. — Between 1900 and 1924 there was some shift from the East to the 
West and to the South in the relative amount of hanking resources. The bank> 
Ing resources of the BaF.t declined from 66 per cent of total resources In 1906 
to 54 per cent in 1924. On the other hand, banking resources in the Bouth 
increased from less tha i 4 to over 8 per cent, those of the Middle West from 
almost 24 to over 28 per cent, and those of the Pacific Coast States from 
4 to 7 per cent of all resources. In the Mountain States banking resources in 
1924 held relatively the same position as in 1900 
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almost one and one-lialf billions in 1921. fFig. 10.)^ During the 
last two or three years there appears to have been some decline in the 
mortgage loans of banks, which in part is due to a probable shifting 
of such loans to other credit institutions. While State and national 
banks furnished in 1914 roughly 20 per cent of the total estimated 
capital invested in farm mortgage, their mortgage loans droi)ped 
to about 17 per cent of the total in 1921 and by 1923 had declined 
relatively still more. 

Commercial banks in all parts of the country do a farm mortgage 
business, but the largest amount of such loans is made in the Middle 
West, the South, and in the State of California. In the Middle West 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
FEDERAL AND JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS, DECEMBER 31, I9I4-DECEMBER 31. 1923 



Pio. 10. — Commercial banks, life Insurant companies, and farm mortpujfe com- 
panies have for years supplied farmers a« large part of their morlgage credit. 
They are still leading sources of such credit. Since the establishment of 
Federal and joint-stock land banks the amount of mortgage credit obtained 
through this source has rapidly Increased. Figures for commercial banks are 
estimates. Life insurance loans are based on reports for compnnles having 
from 90 to 94 per cent of the total admit tod assets of all American life 
Insurunce companies 

the percentage of bank loans and discounts used in farm mortgage 
loans in 1923 ranged from 4.5 per cent in Missouri to 17 per cent in 
Iowa ; in the South from 2.5 per cent in Florida to 22.4 per cent in 
Mississippi ; in the far West from 3.4 per cent in Oregon to 16.8 per 
cent in Nevada. In sonic of the eastern States fann mortgage loans 
constitute but a small percentage of bank loans and discounts, in 
many instances being less than 1 per cent. It should l>e observed, 
however, that the States of Vermont and New Hampshire show a 


^ V. N. Valgrcn and Blmcr B. Engelbert. Farm Mortgage LoauH by Banka. Inaurancn 
Companies, and other Agencies. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 1047. 
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very high percentage of farm mortgage loans. This is explained by 
the prevalence in those States of trust companies and savings banks 
that invest a large part of their funds in western mortgages. In the 
territory west of the Mississippi River banks also handle farm 
mortgages for other investors. 

Commercial banks in general are not adapted to meet the farm- 
mortgage credit needs of farmers. As a rule they are deposit 
banking institutions and must keep their funds in liquid form. This 
no doubt accounts for the relatively short term on wnich their mort- 
gage loans are usually made and to some extent for the more recent 
tendency of commercial banks to reduce their farm mortgage loans. 

Life Insurance Companies and Farm Mortgage Companies 

For the past 50 years life insurance companies have been one of 
the greatest single factors in financing American agriculture. No 



Fig. 11. - Life insurance conij^anles make farm mortgage loans in the bettor farm- 
ing sections of the country, espeelallv in the Mississiupi Valley. Over 79 per 
cent of their outstanding loans in 1023 were concentrated in 10 States. Hie 
farm mortgage loans reported are for 52 American life insurance companies 
with assets amounting to over 93 per cent of the total admitted assets of all 
American life insurance companies, as reported by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance l^esidents 


information in regard to the extent of their activities in this field 
prior to 1914 is available, but at the end of that year their out- 
standing farm mortgage loans amounted to $647,000,000, or slightly 
over 19 per cent of the estimated total mortgage debt of the United 
States. With the exception of a slight decline in their business in 
1919, farm mortgage loans of life insurance companies have con- 
tinued to increase until they reached the sum of $1,781,000,000 in 
September, 1924. (Fig. 10.) At the present time they are esti- 
mated to hold roughly around 20 per cent of all farm mortgages. 
The growth of the farm mortgage business of life insurance com- 
panies has been especially rapid in the last 10 years. During the 
war, as well as during the years of the depression, their farm mort- 
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gage loans mounted fast. Between 1914 and 1921 the farm mortgage 
investments of life insurance companies increased from 39 to 51 
per cent of their total mortgage loans. During these seven yeai*s 
their loans more than doubled, and for the first time the amount of 
their farm loans exceeded that on city property. The last two years 
have witnessed a somewhat slower growth in their farm mortgage 
business. 

Life insurance companies have been very responsive to the needs 
of agriculture during its recent critical periods. This appears in 
the recent marked extension in their loaning activities. During the 
five years 1914 to 1919 the average annual increase in life insurance 
loans amounted to $42, 000, ()()() as compared with an average of 
$201,000,000 in the four years 1919 to 1923. Most of the life insur- 
ance loans are distributed in the Central West and South. (Fig. 
11.) Approximately CO per cent of their loans are in the six States 
of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Illinois, and 
almost one-fourth have been placed in the State ot Iowa alone. 

Life insurance companies are effective agencies in mobilizing 
capital for distribution in all sections of the country. This is well 
illustrated in a survey that was made in 1920 of 15 companies that 
held in that year over 83 per cent of the total life insurance loans. 
Of these 15 companies 13 had their home offices on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and all were located east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Potomac and Ohio Kivers. 

The larger life insurance companies, as a rule, maintain investment 
departments through which they receive and pass on applications 
for loans. They also employ special loan agents or correspondents, 
as well as salaried appraisers to handle their business. On the other 
hand, the smaller companies purchase most of their mortgages from 
banks and mortgage brokers. According to a recent department 
study, G9 per cent of life insurance loans made in 1923 were pur- 
chased from mortgage brokers and 31 per cent were made direct 
to farmers. 

Farm mortgage companies have for some time i)ast been active in 
the field of farm mortgage credit. While reliable data in regard to 
the volume of their business are not available, it is evident that they 
handle a large volume of farm mortgages. Companies of this kind 
are located chiefly in the larger cities of agricultural sections and 
place loans in the adjoining territory. Most of their loans are 
placed through local agents or correspondents, although many of the 
smaller companies make loans direct to farmers. Their business 
is essentially a brokerage business in wliich they serve as middlemen 
between farmers and those who have surplus funds to invest in 
mortgage loans. Many of these companies operate on a conservative 
basis and have a strong clientele; otners have followed the practice 
of placing loans that command high interest rates as well as high 
commissions. 


Former Land Owners and Private Investors 

Former land owners and private investors are two of the most 
important sources of farm mortgage credit. Unfortunately detailed 
information in regard to their activities is not available. A recent 
survey of owner-operator debt, however, gives some indication as 
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to the importance of this source of mortgage credit. (Fig. 12.) 
This ^tudy showed that 21 per cent of the total debt of owner- 
operator farmers in 1924 was held by other farmers and individuals. 
Farmers in the East and in the Middle West appear to have drawn 
more extensively upon these sources than have farmers in other 
sections of the country. Much of this credit is advanced by sellers 
of land. In some sections of the country it is a common practice for 
the seller to take a mortgage for a substahtial part of the sale price 
of the farm. Frequently a farmer will arrange for the purchase 
of a farm by obtaining a first-mortgage loan from some financial 
institution, the former owner accepting a second mortgage for a 
substantial part of the purchase price. A large number of second 
mortgages on farm land are therefore held by former owners of 



Fig. 12, — Affording to a department Hurvey, 21 iier cent of the total debt of 
owner-operator farmerg In July, 1024, was owed to farmers and other Individuals. 

Of the total debt about 4 per cent was held by nctusl farmers, 7 per cent by 
retired farmers, and 10 iw*r cent by other individuals 

the land. The interest rate on such loans is usually quite favorable, 
but this advantage in some degree may be offset by the price paid 
for the land. 

Federal Farm I-oan System 

The American farmer until recent years has lacked a farm mort- 
gage credit system through which he could obtain at reasonable 
cost long-time loans that could be paid off gradually from the 
earnings of his farm. Before the passage of the Federal farm 
loan act in 1916 commercial credit agencies rendered a valuable 
service, but they were not always able to supply credit in adequate 
amounts, and frequently loans w^ere made at excessive costs and for 
too short periods. Under the conditions that obtained outside 
capital was brought in frequently through country banks or real 
estate firms, and the practice grew up of marketing farm mortgage 
notes in their original form. As a rule it was necessary to find a 
purchaser who wanted a mortgage of a given amount, for ^ given 
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period, and with given terms. Paper of this kind naturally will 
not sell as readily in the open market as well standardized securities. 
What the farmer needed was a system through which his mortgages 
would not be marketed direct but held as collateral against which 
bonds could be issued and placed on the market. In short, there 
was needed in the farm mortgage field an institution which would 
fix reliable and .suitable standards for farm mortgages and market 
them in the form of bonds. 

A farm mortgage credit system which would more adequately 
serve the needs of farmers was created by the Federal farm loan 
act in 1916. This measure provides for two classes of credit in- 
stitutions — ^the Federal land banks, which operate under Govern- 
ment direction and supervision, and the joint-stock land banks, 
which are privately owned and managed institutions but operate 
under the supervision of the Federal Government. The general 
direction of the Federal farm loan system is in the hands of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. This board is composed of seven 
members, six of whom are appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
cliairman ex officio of the board. This board exercises careful super- 
A ision over the activities of both Federal and joint-stock land banks. 
It gives special attention to the adequacy of security taken for the 
funds advanced, as well as to the marketing of the bonds through 
which funds for making loans are obtained. 

For the purpose of administering the Federal land banks the 
country has been divided into 12 districts, each of which is served 
by one bank. Each bank had originally a paid-up capital sto<‘k of 
$750,000. The total original capital stock of the 12 banks was, 
therefore, $9,000,000, of which |8,892,130 was subscribed by the 
Fnited States Treasury. The law provided that the caj)ital stock 
subscribed by the Government should be gradually retired through 
re])urchase by the local national farm loan associations. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, seven of the banks had comi)letely repaid their capital 
stock and the five remaining banks had outstanding tlie sum of 
$1,670,965 of the original stock subscribed by the Treasury. 

The Federal land banks were in the beginning managed by five 
directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. At the time 
the original act was passed it was the intention that the control of 
each bank should pass to the borrowers as soon as the subscription to 
the stock amounted to $100,000. Control should then be vested in 
nine directors, six of whom were to be chosen to represent the 
national farm loan associations and three appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to represent the public interest. P rom an early 
date, however, it was felt by the board that the control of the 
Federal land banks by borrowers would be unwise. The cooperative, 
features of the system did not develop as expected. Once their loans 
were obtained, borrowers often ceased to participate actively in the 
work of the local farm loan associations. It was also believed that 
farmer control of the banks would interfere with the sale of bonds 
in adequate volume. An amendment was accordingly passed in 1923 
which gives the Federal Farm Loan Board at least as much control 
oyer the Federal land bank directors as that of the local associations. 
This amendment provides for seven directors. The Federal Farm 
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Jjoan Board appoints three district directors and the national farm 
loan associatioiis elect three local directors. The seventh member, 
who is a director at large, is appointed by the board from the three 
'persons obtaining the greatest number of votes for director at large 
from the associations. It is thus apparent that the original plan to 
make the Federal land banks strictly cooperative institutions has 
not been realized. 

The Federal land banks operate locally through national farm 
loan associations, which were intended to be the active part of the 
system. These associations may be organized by 10 or more farmers 
desiring loans amounting to at least $20,000 and are chartered by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. At the present time over 4,600 
national farm loan associations have been organized in all parts of 
the country. (Fig. 13.) Practically every county in the United 
States is now served by one or more of these associations. The 



Puj. 13.— There are 4,650 national farm loan afiflociations In the United States. 
^^^llle every county does not have its own association, almost every county is 
served by one or more associations. Based on. data supplied by the Federal 
Farm Jjoan Board. 


national farm loan association has a president, vice president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and usually a board of five directors. It also has a 
loan committee of three, which passes on all applications for loans. 
The active officer of the association, however, is the secretary- 
treasurer, who represents the local association in its dealings with 
the Federal land bank. One of the greatest problems in the opera- 
tion of the system has been to find men qualified to serve acceptably 
as secretary-treasurers. In many instances they have lacked 
business experience and frequently have received inadequate pay. 
Every borrowing farmer is a member of the local association and has 
1 vote for each share up to 20 votes. The expenses of the associa- 
tion are met as a rule through the assessment of an initial charge not 
to exceed 1 per cent of the loan granted each borrower. 

The Federal land banks make loans only to actual farmers or to 
those who intend to become farmers. With few exceptions these 
loans are made through the local national farm loan associations. 
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Every borrower is required to subscribe to the extent of 5 per cent 
of his loan in the stock of the local national farm loan association. 
The association in turn must subscribe to an equal amount in the 
stock of the Federal land bank. Every borrower is liable to twice 
the amount of his stock for losses that may be incurred by the 

association. 

Originally the maximum loan that could be made by the Federal 
land banks was $10,000. By an amendment passed in March, 1923, 
the maximum was raised to *$25,000. The average size of loans made 
since the organization of the system to date is $3,065. The largest 
loans have been made in Iowa, where they average $7,509, and the 
smallest in Arkansas, where they average $1,706. (Fig. 14.) 
These loans can be made up to 50 per cent of the appraised value 
of the land plus 20 jku' rent of the appraised value of the insured 



Fi(i. 14.— Ffdonil lund-bniik loau.s from ur^aiiiisation to Decoiabor Jil, lfr24, 
avora^oii $;i,Odr> jmt loan. Thi* bulk of tlnw* loans hnvo been mado to tho 
smaller farmora 


jiermanent improvements. In no case can the loan exceed $100 
])er acre. The final appraisals on which these loans are based are 
made by special land-bank appraisers, appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Under the act the land must be aj^praised on 
the basis of its value for agricultural purposes and its earning 
power. These appraisals in the past nave been conservatively 
made, and this fact no doubt has contributed to the growing popu- 
larity of the Federal farm loan bonds. (Fig. 15.) The interest 
rate on Federal farm loans may not exceed 6 per cent and may be 
even lower, depending upon the rate paid on the bonds. I^oans 
may be made for terms ranging from 5 to 40 years at the option of 
the borrower. Most of them, however, are made for terms rang- 
ing from 33 to 35 years. At the end of five years all or a part of 
the loan may be repaid. Payments are made on the amortization 
plan, whereby annual or semiannual installments are paid cover- 
ing the interest and a part of the principal until the loan is liqui- 
dated. 

29283 ®— TBK 1924 ^14 
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The funds used in making these loans are obtained through the 
sale of tax-exempt bonds secured by farm mortgages taken for the 
loans. These bonds are issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500, 
Bnd $1,000 and even much larger denominations and are subject 
to retirement at the option of the bank 10 years after date of issue. 
Each bank may issue bonds up to twenty times the amount of its 
capital and surplus. Every bank is jointly liable for the bonds issued 
by the 12 banks. While not obligations of the Federal Government, 
tlie collateral securing these bonds has fhe close supervision of the 
Government. This fact, together with their tax-exempt feature, 
creates for these bonds a good market at low interest rates. In 
fact they have been selling at yields only slightly above those of 
some other Government securities, and a market has been found for 
them at rates uniformly lower than those paid on long-term corpo- 
ration securities. (Fig. 16.) In short, it is apparent that the 
farmer is obtaining through the Federal farm loan system farm 
mortgage credit at rates that compare favorably with those paid by 
other industries. In order to build up a broad and dependable 
market for the bonds, the Federal land banks offer their bonds 
through bond houses that have connections in all parts of the coun- 
try and likewise through local national farm loan associations. In 
order to better coordinate the bond-selling activities of all Federal 
land banks, a fiscal agent was appointed in the spring of 1923. 

The Federal land banks began their operations in the fall of 
1917. Their growth was fairly rapid until the summer of 1919, 
when court action was brought to test the constitutionality of the 
Federal farm loan act. In the spring of 1921 the act was declared 
constitutional, and from then on the system grew rapidly. (Fig. 


THE RELATION OF FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS TO THE APPRAISED VALUE AND SALE 

PRICE OF LAND 
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Fig. 15. — ^Thls chart well illustrates tiie conservative barfls on which Federal farm 
loans are made. The Federal land banks since 1919 have recorded the sales of 
farms on which they had made loans. These records show that their loans 
averaaed 40 per cent of the appraised value of the land and buildings and that 
the sale price of land ranged from 23 per cent above the appraised^ value In 
1921 to 8 per cent below the appraised value in 1924 
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17.) During the two years 1918-1919 an average of $128,636,000 
in loans were closed annually ; in the two following years the annual 
average dropped to $81,942,000. With the full resumption of their 
activities in 1921 a large demand for loans developed, and during 
the three years 1922-1924 an annual average of $193,999,000 loans 
were closed. This record is splendid evidence of the manner in 
which the Federal land banks responded to the needs of the farmer 
during the years of depression. Since 1924 there has been a de- 
cline in the volume of loans made by the banks, which reflects a 
decreasing demand for farm mortgage credit. The Federal land 
banks in a verjr short time have become leading sources of farm 
mortgage credit. In January, 1920, it is estimated that their 
loans amounted to 3.7 per cent of the total farm mortgage debt, as 
compared with over 9 per cent in January, 1924. 

The loans of the Federal land banks are distributed quite uni- 
formly over the entire country. (Fig. 18.) In fact, the Federal 
land banks have been especially helpful in accommodating farmers 
in regions where other agencies have supplied such credit in inade- 
(mate amounts and often at high costs. The Federal land banks 
thus have been one of the most important channels through which 
capital could flow freely into regions most in need of such credit. 
Such evidence as is available, however, indicates that the Federal 
land banks have not met the needs of the landless farmer. The 
amount of credit allowed on the valuation of land which is con- 
servatively appraised is relatively small, and the prospective pur- 
chaser who does not have a reasonable amount of capital of his own 
must obtain additional credit through other sources. A survey of 
land purt^hases with Federal land bank loans in 1920 brought out 
the fact that two-thirds of the borrowers already had land and that 
only 15 per cent of the loans made had been used in the purchase of 
land. It appears, therefore, that Ic rm owners have made the great- 
est use of the Federal land banks and that the direct aid extended 
to landless farmers has been relatively small. In this connection, 
however, it should be noted that the long-time amortized plan on 
which the Federal farm loans are made has provided a better basis 
for the development of second-mortgage credit. Farmers who ob- 
tain their first-mortgage loans from Federal land banks should have 
less difficulty in obtaining additional credit on second-mortgage 
security. 

While the Federal land banks perhaps have not materially aided 
the landless farmer, they have helped to reduce and equalize interest 
rates and have assisted farmers m refunding their debts on more 
favorable terms. It should no longer be necessary for the farmer to 
have his mortgage credit in the form of short-term loans, subject to 
frequent renewals. With the advent of long-time amortized loans 
such as are made by the Federal land banlS, the danger of fore- 
closure in time of depression no doubt will be greatly reduced. 

The Federal farm loan act also provided for land banks organ- 
ized and owned by lenders. These banks are known as joinfcstock 
land banks. While they are privately organized and managed insti- 
tutions, they also operate under the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. A joint-stock land bank may be organized by 10 or 
more persons with a minimum capital stock of $250,000. The plan 
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under which they are operated is veiy similar to that of the Federal 
land banks. They have a number oi special features, however, that 
merit consideration. A joint-stock land bank is permitted to operate 
in only two contiguous States. It may make loans to both farmers 
and other owners of land. These loans are made direct by the bank, 
usually through a local representative and not through the local 
national farm loan association. A loan to a single borrower maj 
not exceed 15 per cent of the capital stock of the bank, nor may it 
in any case be in excess of $50,000. Borrowers are not required to 
invest in the stock of the bank, nor does any liability attach to them 
on account of losses sustained by the bank. Their funds are ob- 
tained, as in the case of the Federal land banks, through their capital 



Piu. 18. — the date of their orj^anizaliou and December 31. 1924, the 
Pe<iernl land banks have closed a total of :i39,970 loans agjfregatinj? $1,042,- 
001,143. Although quite evenly distributed in volume over the entire country, 
more farmers have received loans in some sections than in others. For ex- 
ample, over 4i2 per cent of all loans closed representing 32 per cent of the 
total volume of loans have been made in 10 Cotton Belt States • 

stock and the sale of bonds. The outstanding bonds can not at any 
time exceed 15 times the amount of the capital and surplus of the 
bank. Each bank is liable only for its own bonds. 

At the time the Federal farm loan act was passed it was thought 
the joint-stock land banks would play only a minor role in financing 
the mortgage credit needs of the farmer. As a matter of fact, the 
growth of such banks in the early years of the system was slow. 
By November 30, 1918, only nine joint-stock land banks had been 
organized, and further development was practically stopped when 
the constitutionality of the act was challenged. Since the consti- 
tutionality of the act was set at rest the development of joint-stock 
land hanks has been very rapid. The loans closed annually by all 
joint-stock land banks during the two years 1918-1919 averaged 
slightly over $30,000,000. This average during the two following 
years dropped to slightly under $15,000,000. During the three years 
1922-1924 the amount of loans closed annually averaged over $134,- 
OOOsOOO. The peak in the loaning activities of these institutions 
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was reached in 1923, when a total of nearly $190,000,000 in loans was 
made. Since that time their loans have declined, reflecting no 



Pig. 10.- -Joint-stock land banks have confined their landing: orierations largely 
to the better class of farms in the more important agricultural regions. Their 
net farm mortgage loans outstanding on December 1923, amounttnl to 
*392,639,000. Of this sum $69,648,000, or 17.7 per cent, was held on Iowa 
farms. The combined loans in 11 States In the Mississippi Valley amounted 
to $300,775,000, or 76.6 per cent of all loans made 


doubt the reduced demand of farmers for mortgage credit. While 
the loans of the joint-stock land banks are estimated to have been 



Pio. 20. — The average Joint-stock land-bank loan from organization to December 
31, 1924, was $7,714, as compared with an average of $3,065 for the Federal 
land banks. The Joint-stock land banks have made loans in all States except 
Delaware, Florida, New Mexico, and the New England States. It should be 
added that while relatively large loans are made in some States the number of 
such loans may be relatively small. Joint-stock land bank loans vary in 
number from 21 in Nevada to 6,466 in Iowa 
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about 0.7 per cent of the total mortgage debt outstanding in Janu- 
ary, 1920, it appears that they amounted to about 4.5 per cent of the 
total mortgage debt in January, 1924. 

At the beginning of this year there were 64 joint-stock lan<i banks 
operating in most sections of the country. The major portion of 
their loans, however, are being made in the better farming regions. 
(Fig. 19.) This is somewhat in contrast to the policy of the 
Federal land banks, the loans of which are more uniformly dis- 
tributed over the entire country. It is also significant that the loans 
made by the joint-stock land banks are materially larger than those 
of the Federal land banks. Since their organization the loans of the 
joint-stock land banks have averaged $7,714, compared with an 
average of $3,065 for the Federal land banks. The ]oint-stock land 
banks, as previously stated, are permitted to make loans up to $50,- 
000, and this no doubt has been an advantage in their competition 
with the Federal land banks. (Fig. 20.) 

State Funds and State Credit Agencies 

In a number of States funds are made available for farm mort- 
gage purposes through State funds or State credit agencies. In 
some States permanent school funds are used for this purpose, in 
others teachers’ retirement funds, and in still others special funds 
are provided to assist ex-service men. Perma icnt school funds are 
loaned to farmers on mortgage security in a number of States. Esti- 
mates indicate that over $40,000,000 has been loaned from these 
funds to perhaps 40,000 farmers in 10 of the Western States. As a 
rule the interest rate on these loans is relatively low, and frequently 
the term (covers a reasonable period of years. Some States have 
been fairly successful in the use of such funds for farm mortgage 
loans; with others, however, the losses have been (juite heavy. 

Special rural credit laws have been passed in the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Oregon. Under these laws 
State systems of farm mortgage credit that resemble in many re- 
spects the Federal farm loan system have been organized. The 
funds from which loans are made are obtained through the sale of 
bonds. Loans varying in size from $200 to $15,0(K) are made to 
actual farmers. 

From available information it appears that State credit systems 
have not been entirely successful. Several factors seem to account 
for their difficulties. Perhaps the wisdom of establishing State 
credit systems that in a measure at least overlap the services per- 
formed by the Federal land bank system may be (juestioned. 

Terms and Conditions of Farm Mortgage Loans 

Various elements enter the cost of farm mortga^. loans. While 
interest rates usually are taken as a measure of differences in cost, 
it is necessary to consider additional charges, such as commissions, 
discounts, and bonuses, as elements in the cost of mortgage credit. 
In the case of loans made by sellers of land a part of the interest 
cost may be included in the sale price of the land. In short, differ- 
ences in interest rates may be onset in some measure by additional 
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charges of one kind or another. While interest rates are not a com- 
plete measure of differences in the costs of credit, yet the variations 
in such cost are in general reflected in the interest rates. 

Interest rates on farm mortgage loans vary not only as between 
regions and institutions but also in the matter of time. The studies 
that have been made show that the interest charges of all credit 
agencies increased somewhat between 1914 and 1921. During tlie 
last few years general credit conditions liave been easier and a de- 
cline in farm mortgage rates has resulted. 

The interest rates of three important farm credit agencies during 
the year 1923 are shown in Figure 21. The rate of 5.5 per cent 
charged by the Federal land banks is uniform for the country as a 
whole. It should be added, however, that there are certain addi- 
tional costs that tend to offset the low interest rate shown for the 
Federal land banks. The savings effected by these institutions are 



Fiti. 21. — The interest rate of 6.5 per cent on Federal land-bank louiiH In lt)2» 
was uniform throughout the country. The rates on life insurance loans corn- 
pared favorably with this rate in regions where they make the bulk of their 
loans ; in fact, their rates in 14 States during 1923 wore slightly lower. On 
the other hand, Interest rates on bank farm mortgage loans were higher than 
those of both Fedt^ral land banks and life Insurance companies in all States 
but three. 

mainly in connection with the reduction of interest rates and the 
elimination of commission charges. Little, if any, reduction in the 
cost of appraising land has been effected by the Federal land banks. 
A survey made in 1920 of the cost of obtaining Federal farm loans 
shows that the initial cost averaged about 1.4 per cent of the amount 
of the loan. This cost was much larger in the case of loans of $1,000 
or less, amounting in such cases to 4.8 per cent of the loan, as com- 
pared with less than 1 per cent for loans ranging from $7,500 to 
$10,000. It should be remembered, however, that the initial costs of 
obtaining a Federal farm loan, when distributed over the entire term 
of the loan, represent a relatively small annual cost. 

Borrowers from the Federal land banks have also suffered certain 
losses in connection with the dividends on their stock. While the 
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Federal land banks from the very beginning have paid substantial 
dividends to tl\e national farm loan associations, these dividends 
have not in all cases been passed on to the borrowers but have been 
used in paying expenses, meeting delinquent payments on loans, and 
in building up required reserves. According to a survey made of a 
large numl)er of the local associations, only about 46 per cent of 
the dividends dispersed by the Federal land banks from the date of 
their organization to November 1, 1922, had been distributed to the 
borrowers. 

The loans of life insurance companies usually are made at rela- 
tively favorable rates. The loans of these companies are made 
under strict supervision and are carefully selected. The average rate 
on life insurance loans in 1923 was 5.36 per cent. In some States, 
the rate was as low as 5.09 per cent, while in other States the rate was 
as high as 8.48 per cent. In regions where life insurance companies 
do a large volume of business competition is keen and rates are 
correspondingly low. The rates of life insurance companies have 
naturally reflected conditions that have obtained in tlie money 
market. Between 1914 and 1921 the average rate on their outstand- 
ing loans increased from 5.55 per cent to 5.80 per cent. This in- 
crease was comparatively small, amounting to less than one-third 
of 1 per cent, notwithstanding the fact that rates in general advanced 
much more during this period. The average rate on tlieir new 
loans in 1921 was (>.46 i)er cent, and between that date and 1923 it 
declined tc ).f36 per cent, a drop of slighUy more than 1 per cent. 
The rates on life insurance companies’ loans are usually quite favor- 
able, and their influence often leads to a lowering of rates charged 
by other private agencies. 

The interest rates on first-mortgage loans of commercial banks in 
1923 averaged 6.89 per cent. The variation in the rates on bank 
loans is much wider than that on ?ife insurance loans, ranging from 
5.3 per cent in New Hampshire W 9.6 per cent in New Mexico. 
Interest rates charged by commercial banks on their loans declined 
between 1921 and 1923 considerably less than the rates on life insur- 
ance loans. The failure of rates on bank mortgage loans to respond 
as fully to changes in general credit conditions may be explained in 
part by the fact that commercial banks use much of their funds for 
purposes other than mortgage loans and can shift their loans from 
larm mortgage to short-term loans. They are therefore not as 
responsive to the competition of other farm mortgage credit 
agencies. 

There are several factors that account for the wide variation in 
interest rates between various sections of the country. As shown in 
Figure 22, the interest rates on mortgage loans in the East and 
Central West are relatively low compared with the rates that obtain 
in the South and West. These variations are even more marked 
in the case of loans based on personal and collateral security. The 
rate, in the first place, will naturally vary with the demand for 
loanable funds. This demand fluctuates with the opportunities for 
profitable use of funds, with the seasonal need for funds, and with 
the interest rate charged. An equally important fac^tor is the sup- 
ply of loanable funds. In regions where local savings are large 
both individuals and banks are able and willing to make loans at 
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relatively favorable rates. On the other hand, regions that are 
deficient in savings and ca|)ital must bring in capital from outside 
sources, and naturallv a higher interest rate must be charged in 
order to cover the additional cost of determining and supervising 
the security of loans, as well as any additional risk that may be taken 
by the lender. 

The availability of funds for farm mortgage purposes, both locally 
and from outside sources, will depend in no small measure upon 
the general condition of the money market and upon the competi- 
tion for such funds for other purposes. In the past the distance of 
a region from financial centers apparently has exerted an influence 
on interest rates. With the establishment of the Federal farm loan 
sj'stem, as well as the Federal reserve system, channels have been 
provided through which funds can freely flow from financial centers 



Fkj. 2;i. — Between 1921 and 192.‘{ interest rates on firnl-mortKaKe farm loans of 
life insurance (‘ompunies declined considerably more than rat(‘H on first-mortgage 
loans of commercial banks. Hates on life insurance loans declined more than 
1 per cent in 14 States. On the other hand, In only 3 ‘States did rates on 
first-mortgage farm loans of banks drop as much as one-half {>er cent. Rates 
on life insurance loans have increased in only 4 Slates and on bank mortgage 
loans in only 5 States 


to all parts of the country, and this ^ had a tendency 

io lessen the importance of the distant ^ 

The interest rate charged on loanf^^^ wide 

which the lender takes. The greater ^^^^Afi'liigher the rate. 

Various factors enter the element of fiSif.^®^./imati(5 conditions affect 
both the amount and the stability of the farm income, and, therefore, 
also the interest rates charged. The semiarid regions, where rain- 
fall is low and uncertain, do not attract capital as freely as regions 
of ample rainfall. Insurance companies and savings banks, in fact, 
often refuse to make loans in regions where the rainfall is below a 
certain figure. The rapid rise in rates as one moves westward, in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, as shown in 
Figure 22, is an excellent illustration of this influence. 

The influence on interest rate's of the soil and topograplw of a 
region is also apparent. Capital, for example, does not flow as 
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Kig. 24. — KmnJl banks with limited rew>urc«*s and cliwitalo characterize the bank- 
ing situation in parts of the West. While the number of perHons |>er bank In 
Ihe Middle Atlantic States averaet^d 7,517 in 1020, the averai?e in the Wt'st 
North Central States was only 1,388. Since 1020 many banks In farming 
iH>ffionK have failed and others have bocsn consoIidate<l Proliabiy some agricul- 
tural sections would be better served with fewer well-maiiuifed banks of larger 
resources 


freely to southern Illinois as to central and northern Illinois. The 
Ked Kiver valley of North Dakota is better supplied with capital 
than some parts of northern Minnesota. While natural conditions 
have an influence upon interest rates, it does not necessarily follow 
that differences in rates between regions must remain equally wide. 



Pig. 25. — -Bank failures during the four years between June .‘{0, 1920, and June 
30, 1924, totaled 1,960, as compared with 202 during the four years 1910-1913. 
Most of these failures were in the farming sections of the country. While 
the depression in a^culture was a large factor in these failures. Inadequate 
resources, and ineffident banking methods were imiMirtant contributing causes 
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Some importance also must be attached to the type of farming 
as an influence upon interest rates. In one-crop farming regions the 
chances of sustaining heavy losses are greater than in regions where 
the farm income is derived from several sources. A well-balanced 
system of farming not only tends to reduce the amount of credit 
needed by the farmer, but eliminates the danger of ruinous losses 
should one of his crops fail. The character and business ability of 
the farmer also affect the interest rate. The borrower must be both 
honest and efficient if he is to command the confidence of the lender. 
Good business methods in farming reduce losses, promote good 
credit, and help to create good relations between the farmer and the 
banker. 

It has frequently been said that the usury laws of various States 
have had an important influence on interest rates. Recent studies 
tend to show that such laws can not be enforced and are usually 
evaded by means of additional charges if the supply and demand 
for funds warrant rates higher than thos6 permitted under the laws. 
It appears, for example, that in five States that have no usury laws 
interest rates are not widely different from those that have such 
laws.^ 

It is also probable that heavy taxes which tend to reduce net farm 
incomes have some influence on interest rates. In States where both 
land and farm mortgages are taxed, investment in mortgages is dis- 
couraged and interest rates are apt to be high. It is peAaps also 
tiue that the laws governing foreclosure on mortgages have consider- 
able influence on the inflow of capital, and thus on the interest rates. 

While difficult to show, it is probable that the Federal and joint 
stock land banks have operated not only to reduce but to equalize 
interest rates throughout the country. Their loans are made accord- 
ing to strict standards and at a very nearly uniform rate in all 
States. Furthermore, the funds m«d in making their loans are ob- 
tained through the sale of tax-exempt bonds, which makes possible 
a lower interest charge. Various factors, no doubt, have contrib- 
uted to reduce and equalize interest rates tlie country over. It is 
probable, however, tliat the influence of the Federal and joint-stock 
land banks is partly reflected in the greater reduction that took place 
between 1921 and 1923 in the interest rates of life insurance com- 
panies than those of commercial banks, (Fig. 23.) 

Defects in the organization of the banking system without doubt 
have had an influence on credit costs in some parts of the country. 
In some regions many of the banks are small, have but limited 
capital, and too small a clientele. The population per bank in 1920 
in North Dakota, for example, was 722, compared with 12,625 in 
Rhode Island. (Fig. 24.) 

This excessive number of small banks with small clientele results 
in an abnormally high overhead cost per unit of business, keen com- 
petition for deposits with high-interest rates on such dei>osits, 
greater risk on loans heavily concentrated in limited areas, and a 
lack of adequate reserves, itigher costs and greater risks are trans- 
lated into higher interest rates. A banking situation of this kind 
carries with it disadvantages to both borrowers and lenders, and 
while the effects of the depression upon the agricultural industry 

»F. W. Ryan, Usury and Usury Laws (1924). 
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term of farm mortgage loans made by leading credit institutions, 1828 


federal and joint- 
stock LAND BANKS 

farm mortgage 

companies 

life insurance . 
companies 

STATE and national 
BANKS 


PER CENT OF TOTAL MORTGAGE LOANS IN EACH TERM 



EIJ I ymmr ort9$i ymr» 5 QSI EB H Ovrao^mn 

Fi'r 26. — Most farm mortgage loans of life insuran<*e and farm mortgage conir 
punies are made fur perioils of five years or less. The loans of commercial banks 
are evfm much shorter. This is in marked contrast to the long-term loans made 
by the Federal and Joint-stock land banks 


iiiidoubtedly contributed to the failure of many banks, yet these fail- 
ures were in no small part the result of inefficient banking methods. 
(Fig. 25.) 

For the purpose of buying land farmers need mortgage loans for 
relatively long periods. Practically all of the loans of the Federal 
and joint-stock land banks are made for periods averaging from 
to ;]5 years. Life insurance and farm mortgage companies, accord- 
inir to a recent survey, make a large part of tlieir loans for periods 
ol 5 years, although from 15 to 20 per cent are made for periods of 
10 years. (Fig. 26.) State and national banks, on the other hand, 
make mortgage loans for much shorter periods. A recent study 
shows that 52 per cent of their loans in 1923 were for periods of 1 
>var or less, 72 per cent were for periods under 5 years, and 26 per 
(•cut for periods of 5 years. The periods were shortest in the East 
and the South. (Fig. 27.) Farmers use a large amount of mortgage 



Fio. 27. — Commercial banks operate under laws that require them to keep most of 
their assets In liquid form. In most parts of the *^ountry, therefore, banks 
farm nmrtgage loans for relatively short periods, although in the Middle west 
five-year loans are fairly common 
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Si^mificant changes have taken place within recent years in the 
piirj)Oses for which mortgage loans are made. From their organi- 
zation to October 31, 1920, the Federal land banks made 18.3 per 
(*ent of their loans for the purchase of land, 65.3 per cent for the 
refunding of mortgages and other debts, and 7.1 per cent for build- 
ings and improvements, as (compared with 3.7 per cent, 85 per (*ent, 
and 4.5 per cent, respectively, aurmg 1923. The commercial banks 
sliow an equally marked change in the purposes for which loans 
were made. During the year 1914, 19.6 per cent of the bank loans 
were made for the jmrchase of land, 20.4 per cent for refunding 
mortgages and other debts, and 34.6 per cent for buildings and other 
imf)rovements, as <*onipared with 18.2 per cent, 55.3 per cent, and 
7.9 per cent, respectively, during 1923. In shoif, there has b(»en 
increased activity in the refunding of mortgages and debts, par- 
ticularly in regions tliat suffered most during the depression. 


PURPOSE OF FARM MORTGAGE LOANS MADE BY LEADING CREDIT INSTITUTIONS, 1923 

PER CENT 
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Fi«. I'U -Mont, farm mortgage IcnLQs of Fedwil and jo-int-Htock liUid bankH, as w<*n 
aH of life in»mraiu*H and faiui mortgage companies, were made in 192;i to replace 
other mortgages and fun<l other del>t, Conmiendiil banks, (»n the otlier hand, 
advanced more of tJieir fijn<ls for lb«‘ purchase of land, for funding other debts, 
and for geneiTil farm piiriMises 


The loans of the Federal and joint stock land lianks, as \vt*ll as 
those of tlie life* insurance companies, are all made on hrst mort- 
gages. Most of the loans of the farm mortgage comjiaiiies are 
a No made on first mortgages, although some of the (ompanies make 
a small number of second-mortgage loans, (.ommenaal banks, on 
the other hand, particularly in some seetions of the country, advance 
It good deal of credit on second- mortgage* security. (Fig. 30.) Dur- 
ing 1923 about 80 per (*ent of the hank mortgage loans were made 
on fi]*st- mortgage secui’ity. 19 per cent on second -mortgage, and 1 
I (u* cent on third-mortgage .securitv. Most of tin* seexmd -mortgage 
loans were made in the AVest North (Vntral and AVest South (Vntral 
States. 

Second-mortgage credit has never been <*xterisively advanced by 
moitgage credit institutions. However, a considerable volume of 
such credit is advanced by sellers of land, relatives, private indi- 
viduals, and country banks. Accxirding to a survey made in 1920 
of 1,0(X) Federal land-bank loans, over one-half of the Ixirrowers 
liad obtained second -mortgage loans with which to purchase their 
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lands. About 40 [)er cent of the second-mortgage credit used in 
the purchase of land was advanced by sellers of the land, who also 
were relatives, 87 per cent by other sellers of land, and about 23 
per cent by parties who were not sellers of the land.® 

Where second-mortgage credit is advanced by sellere of land, the 
interest rate is often no higher than that advanced on first-mort- 
gage security. This may be explained by the fact that the seller is 
willing to give very fa%^orable terms in order to effect a sale of his 
land. The rates charged by commercial banks on second mortgages 
in 1923 were somewhat higher than those on first mortgages, par- 
ticularly in the West Nortli Central States where a considerable 
volume of second-moitgage credit was advanced. (Fig. 81.) ' 



** ^*^*'*“. niortifUipe lotiii^ are usually aecured b> firat niortaaaea. 

iHirliif; the depreMaion, howover, the use of socond-mort^tfc security apDeoTH 
to have inoreaa^. Aliout one~tlfth of the luaua iiuule in 1923 were based on 
«SSirtly”for mortgages were xwobably taken as additloiml 


There is a growing need and demand for second-mortgage credit 
which has not as yet been adequately met. Farmers who do not have 
some capital of their own find it difficult to become land ownei-s even 
tliough they may be successful in obtaining first-mortgage loans. 
The failure to develop adequate .second-mortgage credit facilities is 
probably due to the prevailing methods used by fii*st-mortgage 
credit agencies. Most of the first-mortgage loans until recently have 
lieen made for short periods, and the bon-ower is confixintetl with 
the possibility of foredosure should he be unable to repay the loan 
at maturity. This fact limited the ability of tlie borrower to 
take on additional debt in the form of second-mortgage loans. 
With the expansion of the Federal farm loan system the field for 
second-mortage loans has been materially broadened. Loans made 
imder this system a^ carefully placed, the appraisal of the land 
is conservatively made, loans are advanced for less than half of the 
value of the land, land titles are assured, and provision is made 


«L. C. Uray and Howard L. Tuiiier. 
DepartnMBt of AgHcultnoa Bolletta 968. 
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Flo. 31. — In most States the Interest rate on secoiid-mortKaKe farm loans made 
by bunks in 1923 was higher than the interest rate on first mortgages. In the 
West North. Central States, where second mortgages are quite common, the- dif- 
ferences ill interest rates Itetween first and second farm mortgage loans are 
quite large 

for an annual reduction in the principal of the loan. Under con- 
ditions such as these second-mortgage loans can be made more safely. 

With the development of a more stable agriculture, the adoption 
of long-time amortized loans, and a more scientific appraisal of 
land, second mortgages will undoubtedly become more acceptable 
to lending agencies. 

Short-Term Credit 


In addition to farm mortgage credit, most commonly used in the 
purchase and improvement of land, farmers annually need large 
amounts of short-time credit for the production and marketing of 
their crops. The total amount of short-time credit outstanding has 
been variously estimated at from 30 to 35 per cent of the total 
credit used by farmers. Short-term credit is obtained by the farmer 
in a number of ways. While commercial banks are by far the most 
important source of such credit, large advances are made by local 
merchants, implement dealers, livestock and produce commission 
firms, canning factories, fertilizer companies, cotton factors, live- 
stock loan companies, and private lenders. 

Short-Time Bank Loan.s 

Short-term cash loans constitute the largest part of the short-time 
credit used by farmers. In a survey made in the summer of 1924 
it was found that short-time cash loans amounted to around 28 
per cent of the total outstanding credit of owner-operator farmers. 

Commercial banks are tlie chief source through which sucli loans 
are obtained. During the year 1923 it appears that about 9.5 per 
cent of the total loans and discounts of the banks of the country 
were used in making short-time loans to farmeia- ..(iSee^Fig. 7.) A 
relatively small part of bank loans and discounts in many of the 
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eastern States were used f(jr such purposess, in luany cases amounting 
to less than 1 per cent of the total loans and discounts of the banks. 
On tlie other hand, the jesources of hanks in the South and West 
were more largely devoted to financijig the needs of agi’iculture, the 
banks of some States using well over one-half of their resources in 
making such loans. 

The total amount of credit advanced to farmers by hanks in the 
form of sliort-term loans is large. According to the l>est available 
estimates it appears that the total personal ami collateral bank loans 
outstanding December ill, 1U*J0, amounted to about $iks7<M)0(),0()().* 
During the three following years there apj)ears to have been a 
substantial decline in tlie volume of such loans, but it is probable 
that short-time bank loans still amount to around $^ht)()0,0()(),000. 
Preliminarv estlmatt»s indicate that tlie jiersonal and collateral loans 
of banks to fanners in the earl\ pait <»f lh24 amounted to about 
t).r> per cent of their total loans and discounts, com])ared with lo.Jl 
])cr cent three years hefoie. Short-time bank loans are made in 
considerable volume iii all sections of the country, but the volume 
is e^specially large in the States of the Midille West, a number of 
the Southern States, and in California. 


BANK LOANS TO TENANT FARMERS 

■'tHCCNTAGC or TOTAL PfBSONAL AND COLLATERAL LOANS TO FARMERS 



^V. N, Valinvw and Elmor K. Kngrelbwt. lliuik liOu.!"* to FarraL^i-s ou Pesrsouul and 
Collaterai Becurity. V. S. JUei>artment of Agiiculiuie, Dullctin 104S. - 
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ext 4 'nt to which loanh arc made to U‘nant>: is probably a factor in- 
flueiKin^ the terms and conditions of such loans, particularly in 
some regions. 

Terms and (Conditions (»f Short-Term Bank Loans to Farmers 

As in the case of farm mort^a«ije loans, there are various items 
which enter into the cost of short-term bank loans to farmers. The 
interest rate, however, is tlie best measure of (‘ost and will indicate 
sufficiently well differences in rates between s(H*tions of tlie country 
and in point of time. 

The variations in interest rates on short-term bank loans ai*e ev(*n 
more marked than in the (*ase of farm jnort^a^e loain'>. As shown 
in Figure the rates are especially lii^di in j'eirions wliiu’c <Ii(‘ <1(‘- 
mand for capital exceeds the supply and where the ehunent of risk 
is relatively high. Interest rates on short-time bank loans are usu- 
ally higher than those on farm mortgage loans. This is no doubt 
due to the fad. that the security for siidi loans is often less ample 
and the costs of making short-time loans are relatively higher. 

Sometimes additional charges are made su^h as commissions, mini- 
mum balance recjui remen Is, and collection of interest in advance that 
materially influence the cost of credit. The praclice of charging a 
commission on loans is more prevalent, in some legions than in others. 
A good many institutions also re(|uire that the bori’ower maintain 
a minimum balance on deposit during the life of his loan. During 
about 3 per cent of the banks of the count !t reported that th(‘y 
re(|uired such balances amounting t<j around \i\ ])er (*ent of the loan. 
The piactice of re(|uiring minimum balamvs on dejiosit is most ])rev- 
alent in the Southern States. In still othm instances the cost of 
short-time credit is increased by the colle(*tion of int(‘rest at the tini(‘ 
the loan is made. About 40 per cent of the banks rej)orting in 1023 
indicatiHl that this additional charge was made* on I’oughlv ()(*> |)er 
(ent of their loans. The collection of interest in advance is pra(‘- 
ticed more extensively in the States of the Northeast and the South 
than in othei’ parts of the counti*y. 

There has been a measurable decline in the (*ost of short-time bank 
loans during the last decade. The average rate of such loans in 
1014 was 8.1 per cent. The rale declined somewhat during the war, 
rising to an average of 7.0 per cent in 1021, but thereupon declined 
again to 7.C in 1023. What is even more encouraging is the fact 
that the decline has been most marked in regions where the level of 
rates has been abnormally high. parti(*ularly in the Southern and 
Mountain States. Between 1014 and 1023 the average rat(* on short- 
term bank loans declined as much as 2.0 |>er cent in Olilahoma, l.b 
jier cent in Alabama, and 1 per (*ent in Wyoming. F]ven witli this 
decline the inti^rest rates on short-term loans in some sections of the 
country remained relatively high. 

There appears also to have been a decline in the use of additional 
charges. The use of minimum balance requirements is reported by 
3.3 per cent of the banks in 1023 as compared with G ])er cent of all 
banks in 1920, and 34 per cent of the banks indicated that they col- 
lected interest in advance in 1023 as compared with 40 per cent in 
1021. This tendency toward more favorable costs of short-term 
bank loans is due probably in part to easier credit conditions that 
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INTEREST RATES ON PERSONAL AND COLLATERAL BANK LOANS TO FARMERS, 1914. 

1921. 1923 


MAINE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

VERMONT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

RHODE ISLAND 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW YORK 

NEW JERSEY 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OHIO 

INDIANA 

ILUNOIS 

MICHIGAN 

WISCONSIN 

MINNESOTA 

IOWA 
MISSOURI 
NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
NEBRASKA 

KANSAS 
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MARYLAND 
DiST. COLUMBIA 
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NORTH CAROUNA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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KENTUCKY 
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OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 
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WYOMING 
COLORADO 
NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA 
UTAH 
NEVADA 
WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
CALIFORNIA 


Flo. rates on Hhort-term liiuik loaui» to faruiera are usually liiKheat 

In regiona where loanable fonda are inadequate or where riaka are relatiyely 
great. In recent yeara ratea have declined more in regiona where the aenenil 
level of intereat rate* haa been high 
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have obtained and to the larger flow of funds seeking investment 
to all sections of the country. 

Short-term bank loans are usually repaid from the proceeds of 
crops. These crops may be damaged or destroyed by drouth, frost, 
plant diseases, insect pests, or other causes, and the element of risk 
in making short-time loans to farmers is often greater than in the 
case of industry. While the banker may take various types of col- 
lateral, such as mortgage on livestock and machinery, crop liens, 
warehouse receipts, and the like, yet he counts largely on the honesty, 
integrity, and ability of the farmer as his principal security. Aj)- 
proximately two-thirds of the short-time banks loans to farmers are 
made on the basis of personal security. Loans secui*ed in this man- 
ner are es|)ecially prevalent in the East and in tlie Middle West. 
(Fig. 34.) There is, however, a more marked tendency in the East 
to require that borrowers’ notes be indorsed. 
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Pig. 34. — For the country as a whole over two-thirds of the short-term lianK 
loans to farmers in 1923 were made on personal security. One-half of these 
loans were made on unindorHed notes and the other half on indorsed 
The balance of such loans were secured by various forms of cullaternl. ol 
which livestock, crops, farm machinery, stocks^ and bonds were the most 
inip«irtant 


About one-third of the total short-time bank loans to farmers arc 
secured by collateral of one form or another. Mortgages on live- 
stock are the most important collateral, loans thus secured amounting 
in 1923 to over 15 per cent of the short-time bank loans to farmers. 
Security of this kind is required especially in the range and cattle 
^feeding States, mounting as high as 55 per cent of all short-time 
bank loans to rarmers in Wyoming, Crop liens are used as security 
for about 6 per cent of the loans. This security is used most exten- 
sively in the South and a few of the Northwestern States. In Ala- 
bama, for example, over 29 per cent of the short-time bank loans to 
farmers in 1923 were secured by crop liens, and in Idaho 22 per cent 
of such loans were secured in this manner. Chattel mortgages on 
faiin machinery are taken by banks as security to a much smaller 
extent. The banks in 1923 reported that about 3.5 per c*ent of their 
loans were thus secured. It appears that the depression may have 
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increased the use of this form of collateral in States such as North 
Dakota and Montana, wliere farm machinery was reported as 
security for over 14 per cent of the short-time bank loans. 

Sta})le farm products adequately warehoused afford somul collat- 
eral, and warehouse receij^ts are used to an increasing extent as (col- 
lateral for bank loans, particularly in some sections of the country. 
Tlie lack of ado(iuat(‘. supervision over stored products lias been an 
obstacle in the past to the extensive use of warehouse receipts. In 
order to improve this situation, the Ignited States warehouse act was 
passed in 1916. The purpose of this measure was to create a uniform 
and sound system of warehousing farm products and to provide a 
w'ar(‘hous(; receipt which would be generally acceptable to bankers 
as security for loans. This has been accomplished under the Ignited 
States warehouse act through the (‘nforcemcmt of provisions requir- 
ing suitable storage, througli frecpient inspections of stored products, 
and through a careful control over the issuance and cancellation of 
warehouse receipts. The original act applied only to cotton, grain, 
wool, and tobacco. Under the amendment passed in the spring of 
the Secretary of Agriculture Avas authorized to extend the pro> 
visions of the act to such products as lie might consider suitable for 
storage. 

The United States warehouse act is a permissive measure, and 
during the first five years after its passage but few warehouses avcuc 
licens(Ml. Simv 1921 activities under the act have expanded rapidly. 
At the beginning of 1925 the (‘ajiacity of the cotton warehouse.s 
licensed under the ad amountcHl to o\er 2.50t),0()() bales, that of 
grain to almost 29,00(),P(K) bushels, and that of tobac^co to 572.()()0,0()() 
])Ounds. While thus considerable warehouse ea parity for storage of 
farm products has been licensed un ler the Federal warehouse act. 
})arti(Uilarly in the cotton and tobacco States, it is j)robable that the 
provisions of the act during the next few years will be rapidly ex- 
tend(*d to other sections of the country. Wareliouse receipts on farm 
products at the present time constitutes but a small percentage of the 
collateral of bank loans to farmers. Through the influence of the 
United States Avarehouse act their use no doubt Avill Aviden. AVare- 
house receipts issiUHl by federally licensed Avareliouses are accepted 
by both Government and j)rivate financial institutions as prime col- 
lateral, and Avithout doubt lune lielped to broadim tlie s<airc('S of 
credit a a’h liable to tl lo farmer. 

Stocks and bonds are offered by farmers as collateral for their 
short-time loans only to a very limited extent. During 192»‘l it is 
estimated that only 2.8 per cent of their shoil-time loans to farmers 
were secured in this manner. The largest use of such collateral Avas 
in the Ncav England States, Avhere almost 13 per cent of the loans 
were s(^cured in this Avay. 

No complaint has been more fre(uiently made against the short 
time credit advanced by banks to Wmers than that the term of 
such credit is usually too short. During the year 1923 it is esti- 
mated that three- fourths of the short-time bank loans to farmers 
Avere made for periods of six months or less. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the banks reported that tlieir loans aA^eraged from three to six 
months, and 30 per cent reported that their loans a Averaged from 
one to tliree months. The length of short-time bank loan.s increases 
as one proewds westAvard and south from the Atlantic seaboard. 
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The per<*ent^p;e of loans ovur six months ranjjjed in the West from 
pel- cent of all short-time bank loans in Nevada to 05 per cent 
in North Dakota and in the South from 5 per cent in West Virfi^iiiia 
to 50 per cent in Arkansas, and vet in «»nly six Statens (North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississipjii, Arkansas, and Louisiana) 
did loans for terms over six months exceed those for six months and 
under. (Fi<r. 35.) 

Tlie relatively short term bir wliieli banks make ))ersoiial and 
collateral loans to farmers illustrates a weakness in the service ren- 
dered agriculture by commercial banks. Commercial banks do a 
deposit banking and must depend upon short-term loans to func- 
tion safely, "iliey are, tlierefore, not as well suited to the needs of 
agriculture as to industry. Tlie periods for which farmers need 
credit with which to produce and market their crops ai’o usually 


TERM OF PERSONAL AND COLLATERAL LOANS 
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mucli longer than in industry. In the j)ast farmers have depended 
largely uf>on obtaining renewals of their short-time bank loans. In 
periods of ^ood yields and ^ood prices the practice of renewing loans 
lias not worked a hardsliip to cither banker or farmer. It is a 
policy Avhicb lias its advantages to the banker, since it enables him 
to evaluate from time to time the security for bis loans. On the 
otJier hand, the dc‘pendence ujion the renewal of bank loans has not 
always operated in the interest of the farmer. The short-time loan 
places tlie farmer at the mercy of the creditor, since payment can 
be demanded at maturity even tliou^h the jmrpose for which the 
loan wa.> made has not been accomplished. 

Federal Heserve System 

The Federal reserve system controls a lar^e reservoir of capital 
upon wlii<‘h banks can draw to provide funds for both 4i^ri(Tilture 
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and industry. Banks in regions where local capital is inadeq^uate 
or where there may be a large seasonal demand for credit can draw 
upon the Federal reserve banks to meet these needs. (Fig. 36.) 
Cfredit is not advanced direct to the farmer through tlie Federal 
reserve banks but through member banks wdiicli may rediscount 
through the Federal reserv e banks notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
acquired from customers. 

Previous to the passage of tlie Federal reserve act in 1913 efforts 
to take care of the expanding short-term credit needs of agricul- 
ture through our banking system met serious obstacles. The Fed- 
eral reserve act, however, recognized these needs in a number of 
provisions dealing wholly with agricultural credit. Since the pas- 
sage of the act various amendments have further extended the (credit 
available to farmers through this source. 


Federal reserve banks are now authorized to iliscount notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose. 
The term of such paper may be nine months in contra.st to ('onimer- 
cial paper which must have a maturity not exceeding 90 days, ^^ri- 
cultural paper has been lilierally and broadly defined by the !^d- 
eral Reserve Board. Notes, proceeds of which have been used in 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, or marketing (‘rops, are acx5cptable 
for discount. The provisions for discounting paper of (cooperative 
marketing associations have also lieen lilieralized. Notes with ma- 
turities up to nine months are eligible for discount if the proceeds 
are advanced to association memoers for agricultural purposes or 
for use in financing the operations of the a.s.sociation. 

Under the original act, sight and demand drafts were not eligible 
for discount because of their indefinite maturity. Federal reserve 
banks are now permitted to discount sight or demand drafts drawn 
to finance the domestic shipment of nonperi.shable, readily market- 
able staples, which are s(‘oured by bills of lading oi* shipping docu- 
ments. This paper must be presented for payment with reasonable 
promptness, and in no event may a Federal reserve bank liold such 
paper longer than 90 days. 

The law also discriminates in favor of banker.s’ accep^nces which 
have been drawn to finance agricultural nitrations. These accept- 
ances are eligible for discount with maturities up to six months, 
provided they are secured by warehouse receipts conveying title to 
readily marketable staples. Bankers’ acceptances drawn tor other 
purposes may be discounted by Federal reserve banks with maturi- 
ties up to 90 days only. As Imnkers’ acceptances are normally the 
best type of credit instrument and carry the lowest rate of interest, 
this provision has been of material assistance in providing more 
adequate credit for cooperative marketing associations^ 

The Federal reserve system is thus an important channel through 
which banks may obtain additional funds with which to finance the 
short-time credit needs of farmers. National banks are required by 
law to be members of the system. On the other hand, membership 
in the system is optional with State banks. At the present time a 
large percentage of the State banks, particularly in the agricultural 
sections of the country, are not members of the system. (Fig. 37.) 
In order to induce more of the State banks to join the Federal re- 
serve system an amendment to the act w^as passed in 1923 reducing 
the capital requirements for admission. With the passage of this 
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amendment about 4,(K)0 banks became eligible as members, yet only 
five of these institutions have joined the system since then. So long 
as country banks serving agriculture have adequate funds with 
which to meet the credit demands of farmers, there is no reason why 
they should pass on their paper for discount. Many of the country 
banks, no doubt, liave satisfactory discount arrangement with city 
correspondents. In order, however, to establish a well-coordinated 
lianking svstem vhich is fully prepared even in times of depression 
to meet tlie credit needs of farmers, it would seem desirable that 
such measures be adoj>t<‘d as would tend to induce the State banks to 
join the F ederal reserve system. This would have the effect of mak- 
ing available direct to the farmers of this country the vast banking 
resourct*s controlled by the Federal reserve system. 



l-'K, :i7 banks mu obtain fiiiids illnct from Fodoral i«‘S(‘r\o l)aiiks. 

Wlilb* ofTorts b.no b(‘(*n to bihi)? ali olefrtblc bunkn Into tbo sjstoin, ap- 

I»i «^^iln^lt(‘lJ 07 per cent of all the banks, represontliif: alH)ut ^10 pt*r (*ent of tbo 
total banking n'mnirees of no* country, were not inenibeis of ibc Federal re- 
si TM s.\stcin III 

Other wSources of Short-Term Credit 


While comiiieivial banks are the chief sources through which 
farmers obtain short-term loans, large advances of short-term credit 
are also obtained from local merchants, implement dealers, com- 
mission firms, private lenders, and other sources. 

The amount of credit which country banks are ])ermitt(‘d to ad- 
vance to any one individual is fixed by th^ amount of their capital 
and surplus. Many farmers, therefore, are unable to obtain from 
banks all of the credit they need and must seek additional credit 
from the larger financial centers or from merchants and dealers of 
variotis kinds. Though more or less eominon in all parts of the 
country, merchant credit is most extensively used in the South. In 
a niimlwr of regions covered by special studies a very large per- 
centage of the tenants and even a large number of the owner farmers 
used merchant credit. (Fig. 3S.) In fact in these. areas merchant 
credit is used more extensively than bank credit. Jlost of the mer- 
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chant creilit in the South obtained from stores, factories, and 
agents, and tenants often receive larjje credit accommodations from 
landlords. While a substantial amount of such credit is advanced 
on open account, especially to owners, much of it is secured by chattel 
mort^a^e or crop lien. In some parts of Tennessee, for example, 
31 per cent of the mercliant credit advanced to tenants in 1923 was 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS USING SHORT-TERM CASH LOANS AND MERCHANT CREDIT 
IN SELECTED AREAS OF NORTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND TENNESSEE 
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'-ecured by croj> liens, and in (ieorffia the ))erceritage of credit so 
secured arnountetl to (U) per cent. Tlie cost of merchant credit is 
relatively hi/^h. A fixed interest rate is not ordinarily charged the 
farmer for such advances, but the cost is usually covered in a higher 
price pai(i for supplies juirchased on credit. During the year 1921 
the average cost of merchant credit in selected areas of North 
('arolina was 22.3 per cent, as compared with 24.3 per cent in Georgia 
in 1923 and 11 6 per cent in Tennessee. (Fig. 39.)® 


^ North (‘aroljuii licpwrlmoni (if Agrri<Miltur<% bnllothi. May, Farm Credit In 

North Carolina. Also unpubUnhed data of U. H, Deinirtinent of A^rriculture. 
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Merchant credit in general is both costly and unsatisfactory. The 
use of it frequently places the farmer in a position where he can not 
freely market his crops and receive the best prices for them. It has 
also been one of the difficulties with which cooperative marketing 
associations in the South have had to contend. In the absence of 
adequate facilities provided by local banks merchants have no doubt 
met an imperative credit need of the farmer. It is evident, however, 
that both farmers and merchants would be benefited if farmers could 
obtain most if not all of their credit from speeializsed credit insti- 
tutions. 

A substantial volume of credit is advanced to livestock fanners 
through livestock (ommission firms. A large part of such advances 

AVERAGE INTEREST RATES FOR MERCHANT CREDIT TO FARMERS IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF NORTH CAROLINA, QEOROIA, AND TENNESSEE 
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Kio. 39. — While the cost of uerchaiit rredlt advanced by varioua uj^eiicieii iu the 
South vurlea considerably, such credit la tiaually more expensive and less sat- 
isfactory than credit obtained from si>ecialiKed credit affencies 

has been made on feeder cattle. The firms making these loans not 
only purchase the cattle for the farmer, but require that ttie cattle 
Ixi st)ld through them when marketed. In this manner the firm 
Avhich advances the credit maintains a control over the marketing of 
the product. A situation more or less similar has obtained in the 
truck-crop and fruit-gixiwiiig industry. In highly specialised truck- 
crop and fruit-producing centers the grower is frequently unable to 
obtain the necessary credit from local agencies, and therefore seeks 
assistance from fruit and vegetable commission dealers and brokers 
in northern and eastern cities. In obtaining such credit assistance 
the grower often relinquishes all control over the marketing of his 
crop and is compelled to rely on the dealer's judgment in securing 
for him an adequate return. Tlie degree of conti*ol exercised by 
commission dealers by reason of these advances varies from almost 
no control in some districts to almost complete control in other sec- 
tions. In many of these truck-crop and fruit districts local banking 
resources are not sufficient with which to finance the needs of the 
growers. In other districts the hazards ai'e so great that local ci^edit 
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agencies do not care to assume the risks attaching to advances of 
credit. Usually, where much dependence is placed upon commission 
firms, the cost of credit is high and the control exercised over the 
marketing of the products is frequently unsatisfactory to the growei*. 

In some sections of the country credit unions or credit associations 
have been organized to assist members in obtaining loans to promote 
thrift and to encourage good business methods. In the United 
States the credit union is not essentially a rural institution, yet it is 
well adapted to rural needs. A total of States have now passed 
credit union laws to stimulate the organization of such associations. 
While a number of States have organized credit unions under theK‘ 
laws, moi'e progress has been made in North Carolina than in any 
other State. The success of the movement in North Carolina is no 
doubt due to the State supervision which has been ]>rovided. At the 
pi’eseiit time there are 35 credit unions in the State, with total re- 
sources of about $100,000. Of these 35 credit unions, 3 are urban, 
1 is semiurban and semirural, and the balance arc rural. 

Emergency Credit for Fnrniers 

While commercial banks and other established creilit agencies have 
in the past provided farmers with most of their short-term credit, 
the inability of these institutions to meet adequately the needs of 
farmers under all conditions was well illustrated during the recent 
depression. With the collapse in pricos of farm products in 1020 
and 1921 a credit emergency arose which has few parallels. Banks 
and other established credit agencies in many sections of the country 
were unable to cope with the situation and Federal, State, and local 
governments were called u|>on to provide emergency funds. In 
several Northwestern States where crop failures, high operating costs, 
and the drop in prices of farm products combined to create a serious 
situation Federal funds in the airumnt of $3,500,0(K) were made avail- 
able in 1921 and 1922 for the purchase of seed grain. Various 
county governments in these States also provide<l farmers with large 
sums for seed and feed purposes. 

Tlie situation in the fall of 1921 bec^ame so critical that Congress 
votecl to broaden the powers of the War FinancMj Corporation to 
])ermit advances for agricultural purposes. The War Finance Cor- 
poration descrilies the situation which existed at that time in the 
following words: 

When (he agricultural credits act was imsseti (August 21, 1(121), there was 
a state of demoralization jBverywliere among all <*lasses of agricultural pro- 
ducers. Farmers and stockmen genei*ally were in a desperate plight ; breed- 
ing herds w^ere being sacrificed on a wholesale sc'ale; immature stock was 
l»eing sent to the bkK*k; and cotton, corn, and othc»r agricultural commodities 
(*ommandi>d prlc*es that w^ere dlscouragiiigly low, in many <'aKes materially 
below ctist of production. Forc*ed U(|uidation and hasty selling impaired the 
farmcir's buying power, ^nd this, iu turn, brought aluiut a reductnl demand 
for the products of indtustry. Bank deposits were lieing withdrawn and re- 
serves depleted, loans could not be coUected, and the stability of our whole 
agricultural and banking stnwiure was seriously threateiuHl. 

Under its broadened powers the corjioration made betw'etm August 
24, 1921, and November 30, 1924, advances bitaling $297,934,000. Of 
this amount 58 per cent was advanced to banking and financial in- 
stitutions, 29 per cent to livestock loan companies, and 13 per cent 
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to cooperative marketing associations, (Fig. 40.) At the date 
of the last report only 15.3 per cent of these advances remained un- 
I)aid. The influence of the War Finan(‘e (Corporation in stabilizing 
credit conditions, however, is not measured solely by the advances 
it actually made. During these three years it approved loans 
amounting to almost $48().()00.(K)0, The willingness of the Federal 
(fovernment to approve large advances for agricultural purposes 
at a time when the prices of farm products were demoralized helped 
to restore the confidence of both farmers and bankers and greatly 
relieved the financial stringency. 

The life of the War Finance Corporation Avas extended to De- 
cemiier 31, 1924. This extension was made for the purpose of re- 
lieving the acute credit situation that developed in the Northwest 


ADVANCES OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION TO BANKS, 
LIVESTOCK LOAN COMPANIES AND COOPERATIVE 
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during the Avinter of 192;> and spring of 1924. In oitler to devise 
Avays and means for meeting (he situation, the President called in 
the sjiring of 1924 an agi icultural conference, out of Avhich groAV the 
Agricultural Credit Corporation. This credit corporation Avas pro- 
vided Avith a capital of )().()()(), privately subscribed, to assist 

in relieving the credit strain in the rural districts of the Northwest. 
It Avas undeisbiod that the corporation might rediscount some of 
its paper Avith the War Finance Cor])oration. Tlic funds of the 
coi’poration derived from the sale of its capital stock AA'ere sufficient, 
however, to take care of its needs, and none of its paper Avas passed 
to the War Finance (^uporation for rediscount. 

The Avork of the War Finance Corporation lias been completed and 
its business is being closed. Without doubt it has performed yeo- 
man’s service in relieving the credit stringency Avhich accompanied 
the collapse in prices of farm products. 

Intermediate Credit 

Short-term credit, strictly defined, has been supplied fanners 
fairly Avell by commercial banks and other credit agencies. Farmers, 
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however, frequently need loans for longer periods than commercial 
banks can safely make. For the production and marketing of live- 
stock, for example, they may need loans ranging from one to three 
years. The gap between short-term loans ordinarily made by banks 
and the longer time credit needed by farmers in their operations 
lias been bridged in the past by the renewal of short-term banlc loans. 
This policy of renewing short-term bank loans serves perhaps well 
enough wlien conditions are normal. When, however, such loans 
are called during periods of credit stringency, considerable hardship 
if not severe losses to farmers may result. 

At least 75 per cent of the short-time loans made by banks to 
farmers are for periods of six months or under. In some sections 
of (ho country tlie percentage of such loans is even much higher. 
This weakness in short-time bank credit from the viewjmint of the 
farmer was recognized in the reports of the Ameri(*an and Ignited 
States commissions in 1913 and has been a subject of more or less 
discussion ever since. The collapse in prices of farm products in 
1920 and 1921 centered attention upon this problem as never before. 
The extension of the activities of the War Finance Corporation was 
made necessary by the inability of commercial banks to meet the 
credit stringency that developed. The Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Impiiry in its report urged upon Congress the need of pro- 
viding better intermediate credit facilities for the farmer, and these 
findings were indorsed by the National Agricultural Conference 
that met in Washington to consider the state of agriculture in the 
spring of 1922. 

These and other influences led to the passage of the agricultural 
credits act in the spring of 1923. The principal object of this act 
was to establish a Federal credit system through which farmers 
could obtain production and marketing credit for periods longer 
than those ordinarily supplied by commercial banks. It was not the 
inUmtion of (k^ngress that the new system should supplant the com- 
mercial banks already serving farmers, but merely sujiplement these 
institutions in financing the needs of agriculture. 

Tlie act provided for the establishment of 12 intermediate credit 
banks with districts corresponding to those of the Fedei’al land 
banks. The Federal intermediate credit banks are Government 
owned and operated. The law provided for each bank a capital of 
$5,000,000 subs(Tibcd by the Federal Treasury. By December 31, 
1924, each bank had called $2,000,000 of its capital. The funds 
from which loans are made to farmers are obtained in part through 
the capital stock subscribed by the Treasury and also through the 
sale of short-time debentures that are se(*ui*ed by tho agricultural 
paper accepted by the banks. The 12 banks are Jointly liable for 
all of the debentures issued by any of the banks. The debentures of 
the intermediate* credit bank are tax-exempt, and, while not Govern- 
ment securities, they are sold under close Government supervision. 
A ready market, therefore, has been found for their sale. 

The intermediate credit banks do not make direct loans to farmers. 
Their advan^s are made either in the form of direct loans to farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations or in the discount of agricul- 
tural and livestock paper for banks, livestock loan companies, and 
other credit institutions. While the system has been in operation 
29288°— YBK 1924 1C 
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but little more than a year and a half, its growth has been ra{)id. 
(Fig. 41.) The direct loans which it makes to cooperative marketing 
associations are secured by warehouse receipts or shipping documents 
on staple agricultural products. The following products have to 
date been declared eligible for loans: Corn, cotton, wool, tobacco, 
peanuts, broom corn, beans, rice, alfalfa and red-top clover seed, 
liay, nuts, dried prunes, dried raisins, and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The interest rate charged by the intermediate credit banks 
on direct loans to cooperative marketing associations may not be 
oyer 1 per cent above the interest rate at which the last issue of deben- 
tures was sold. During the past year a ready market for debentures 
has been found at relatively low rates, and the intermediate credit 
banks, therefore, have been able to make direct advances at rates 
ranging from 41/2 to per cent. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks may also discount for local 
banks, livestock loan companies, and other credit agencies agricul- 
tural paper with a maturity of six months to three years. The dis- 
count rate charged by the intermediate credit banks may not exceed 
by more than 1 i)er cent the rate i)aid on the last debentures sold. 
()n the other hand, the rate which banks or other institutions using 
the Federal intermediate credit system may charge their borrowers 
may not exceed by more than 1.5 per cent the discount rate except 
by special ruling of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Provision also has been made for the organization of agricultural 
credit cor{X)rations in regions where established credit institutions 
do not provide farmers adequate credit accommodations. These 
agricultural credit corporations may l)e organized by any group of 
citizens. They are organized under State law and miust have a 
minimum paid-up capital stock of $10,000. The law provides that these 
corporations may rediscount agricultural paper with an intermedi- 
ate credit bank up to ten times their capital and surplus. In some 
instances they have been established as subsidiaries of banks in order 
to relieve bank portfolios of slow agricultural paper. In other sec- 
tions they have been organized by farmers and local business men for 
the purix)ee of providing a more ample supply of production credit. 
In still other parts they have been set up as subsidiaries of co- 
operative marketing associations with the purfjose of providing 
production credit for the members of the association. Many of the 
cooperative marketing associations liave found their activities re- 
stricted by the credit arrangements of their members. Crops that 
are mortgaged to local lenders must frequently be sold when har- 
vested in order to pay maturing notes. To meet this situation a num- 
l>er of state- wide agricultural credit corporations havejieen organized 
by the cotton and tobacco cooperatives. Some of these corporations 
have been fonned to supply production credit and others to finance 
the delivery of mortgaged crops. They should all serve to reduce 
the dependence of the farmer upon locd sources of credit and give 
him greater freedom to market his crop through the cooperative 
association. 

During the relatively short period of their existence the inter- 
mediate credit banks have made substantial advances both in the form 
of direct loans and in discounts. Up to the present the larger part 
of their advances have been made in the form of direct loans to 
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DIRECT LOANS BY COMMODITIES AND REDISCOUNTS BY FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
MADE BY THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, AUGUST, 1923, TO DECEM- 
BER, 1924 
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Pia. 42. — Tlip 12 l>ank8 of the Federal intermediate credit system had outstanding 
Iiecember 27, 1924, direct Joans amounting to $43,775,452. Over three^fourths 
of these loans were made on cotton and tobacco. The rediscounts of the 12 banks 
amounted to $18,606,984, of which over 94 per cent were made for agricultural 
credit corporations and livestock loan compfanles. Since January, 1925, the re- 
discounts of the system have increased materially. Data supplied by Federal Farm* 
Loan Boar^ 
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cooperative marketinfi^ associations. At the close of the year just 
passed the total direct loans outstanding for all banks amounted to 
775, 4*^2. Most of these loans have been made to the tobacco, 
cotton, and raisin associations. (Fig- ^12.) The enlargement of the 
credit facilities upon which cooperative marketing associations can 
now draw has contributed no doubt to the recent more rapid develop- 
ment of such associations. The advances of the War Finance Cor- 
poration during the years 1921 to 1924, followed by those of the inter- 
mediate credit banks, have been of vital importance to the coo])era- 
tives and have also served to encourage private banking institutions 
to extend credit accommodations more freely to cooperatives. 

The rediscount facilities of the intermediate credit system have 
been used mostly by agricultural credit corporations and livestock 
loan companies. The lotal discounts outstanding December 31, 1921, 
amounted to $18,600,984. While to date the largest volume of re- 
discounts have been made through agricultural credit corporations, 
the cattle loan companies have availed themselves of tliese facilities 
to an in(*reasing degree. The disastrous experience of eastern and 
middle western bankers with cattle loan paper in 1920 and 1921 
resulted in all but drying up these sources ol credit with which to 
finance the needs of lange cattle men. It is probable, therefore, that 
the int(‘Tmediate credit banks will gradually assume the role lield by 
tlie city bankers before the depression in the cattle industry. Some 
hesitancy has been shown on the part of cattle loan companies to 
rediscount all of their paper with the new banks, largely because 
of the limitation jdaced upon the interest rate they may charge bor- 
rowers. The recent ruling of the board permitting these companies 
to charge borrowers a maximum of 2.5 per cent over the discount rate 
should result in a still further use of the system by the cattle loan 
companies. 

State and national banks have used the rediscount facilities of 
th(‘. Federal intermediate credit system to but a very small extent. 
This no doubt is in part due to the easy credit conditions that have 
obtained and the ready accommodations afforded by city corre- 
spondents. In rediscounting with the intermediate credit banks 
commercial banks also encounter a disadvantage in the provision 
which limits the amount they may rediscount witli the intermediate 
credit banks to twice their paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
surjilus. Furthermore, they are limited in the interest rate they 
may charge borrowers on rediscounted paper to 1.5 per cent over 
the discount rate of the Federal inU*rmediatc credit bank. In 
regions, therefore, where interest rat(‘s are relatively high and 
local banks can readily obtain funds through city correspondents or 
through the Federal reserve banks, there is little to induce them to' 
apply for the rediscount privilege of the intermediate credit bank 
except in case of urgent need. 

National agricultural credit corporations are also authorized 
under the act. These corporations, which are chartered by and 
operated under the Comptroller of the Currency, are authorized to 
make direct loans to individuals and to rediscount agricultural 
paper. They may also issue debentures up to ten times their paid- 
in capital and surplus. Under the act as originally passed they 
were not permitted to rediscount paper with the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, and this may explain why none of these cor- 
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porations have been organized. An amendment to the act was 
passed extending to such corporations the rediscount privile^ of the 
intermediate credit banks. The extension of this privilege to 
national agricultural credit corporations may serve to accelerate 
their development. 

Through the establishment of the interinediatc credit system a 
new channel has been opened through which intermediate credit 
for the i)roduction and marketing of crops may freely flow into all 
parts 01 the country. Loans arc made to both owner and tenant 
farmers on terms and conditions that are liberal. Renewal privi- 
leges are fieely gianted and partial repayments at the option of 
tlie borrower are a(^ce[)ted. Through the sale of tax-exempt deben- 
tures the intermediate credit system should be able to provide ade- 
quate working capital for agriculture at reasonable cost and for 
suitable ixu iods. The system has been in operation but a short time 
and it is too early to fairly appraise its work. While there remain 
many problems in the development and administration of the sys- 
tem, it is already apparent that the intermediate credit banks will 
admirably supplement the commercial credit institutions in provid- 
ing for tlie credit needs of the farmer. 

Wise Use of Credit 

The credit problem of the farmer does not depend solely upon the 
availability of credit institutions that provide funds for farmers. 
(Vedit is based not only upon the security that is offered for loans, 
but quite as much upon the character an I ability of the borrower. 
It is impoi'tant, therefore, that farmers so conduct their business that 
they establish good credit standing. Prompt repayment of loans 
when due, the efficient organization and management of the farm, 
and reputation for honesty and integrity are all important factors 
in giving farmers a good credit rating. 

The use of credit creates obligations which ordinarily must be 
paid off when due. Loans may be obtained by farmers for both 
})roductive and nonproductive purposes. When obtained for pro- 
ductive purposes, they should be paid normally out of the farm earn- 
ings. When loans are obtained for nonproductive purposes, care 
should be used in providing for their payment. Freqiiently farmers 
can reduce the amount of credit needed through a well-balanced type 
of farming, through which an income is derived from several sources 
throughout the year. Since the earnings in farming are often low 
and uncertain, it is usually unwise to purchase and operate a farm 
solely on Imrrowed capital. 

Credit requirements of farmers will vary between periods when 
conditions are normal or abnormal. When times are good and 
credit is easy, there is often a tendency to use credit more freely 
than is safe. On the other hand, when times are hard creditors are 
likely to press for settlement of their loans, with resulting hardship 
to borrowers. Many farmers during the past years of depreasion 
have found themselves in a difficult position because they Arrowed 
too freely during the years of prosperity. It is importont, there- 
fore, that farmers follow a sound policy in their use of ci^it and 
that thejr provide in years of good returns a reserve of liquid assets 
upon whicn they can draw when times are bad. 



Farm Insurance 


The risks in farming are many and great. These risks may be 
reduced materially through the use of insurance. Insurance does 
not eliminate losses, but it distributes losses from the individual to 
the group. 

The insurance needs of the farmer are as numerous as those of the 
city dweller. His fire hazards are almost as great. His buildings 
are more exposed to the hazards of lightning and windstorm than 
buildings in the city. The lightning hazard, it is true, may be re- 
duced materially by the rodding of buildings and the grounding of 
fences. But even with these precautions the losses of farmers from 
this cause are relatively heavy. 

In order to be adequately [)rotected, the farmer must also carry 
livestock and crop insurance. While facilities for obtaining pro- 
tection against fire and windstorm are adecmate, suitable livestock 
and crop insurance are still in the process of development. 

Fire Insurance 

Protection against fire is one of the most important insurance 
needs of the farmer. It has been estimated that the value of farm 
propeidy that is insurable against fire amounted in 1920 to approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,000. We do not know how much of this farm 
property was insured, nor do we have adequate data in regard to 
the fire losses sustained by farmers. 

Fire insurance is made available to farmers through three types of 
insurance agencies — the old-line or joint-stock fire insurance c/)m- 
panies, farmers’ mutual insurance companies, and a class of larger 
mutual fire insurance companies. This last group of fire insurance 
companies resembles the old-line or joint-stock nre insurance com- 
panies in their mode of operation, and they are least important in 
the field of farm fire insurance. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies are estimated to carry 
about one-half of the fire insurance now written on farm property. 
The total farm fire risk carried by old line insurance companies is 
probably considerably less than that carried by the mutuals. It is 
apparent, of course, that much farm propertv is uninsured, par- 
ticularly in the South and in some sections of the West. (Fig. 43.)^ 

Perhaps no form of farmers’ cooperation has been more successful 
than that of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. The 
first farmers’ mutuals were organized in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, and about half a hundred of the companies now 
in existence were organized before 1850. The period of most rapid 
development of farmers’ mutuals was the decade 1870 to 1^0, when 
nearly 500 of the companies now in operation were organized. At 
the present time there are about 2,000 farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies carrying riste amounting to over $8,000,000,000. Most of 
these companies are located in the East and Middle West. (Fig. 

^V. N. Valgren. Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurauce tu the United States (1924). 
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44 ) Much less pi*op;ress in developing farmers’ mutuals has been 
made in the South. This may be explained in part by the tenure and 
nice conditions obtaining in that region, by the lack of adequate 
State laws governing the organization and regulation of such com- 
panies, and by unwise attempts in tlje Soutli to organize state-wide 
farmers’ mutual .companies operating through county branches. 
Many of these state-wide associations fell into the hands of pro- 
mpters whose interests were not primarily those of the farmer. The 
failure of many of these state- wide associations did much to retard 
the development of farmers’ mutual associations in that section of 
the country. 

Farmers’ mutual lire insurance i*ompanies usually operate in a 
iclativelv small territory. A number confine their activities to 



Fkj. 43. — Tho valu« of Insurable farm property in 1921 has been estimated at 
About 40 per cent of this property was insurcfl in farmers’ 
mutual fire Irisurance companies. No estimate is available of the fire insurance 
, oarrled by farmers in other Are insurunee companies 


single townships. It is more common, however, for a company to 
operate in a group of townships or even in an entire county, and 
over one-half of the companies now in existence operate in areas 
of several townsliips or a county. In a few instances two or more 
contiguous counties are include?! in the territory of the company, 
and only rarely do farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies operate 
in an a^'ca as large as a State. 

The farmers" mutual insurance company is a business enterprise 
organized on the mutual plan without capital stock. Its manage- 
ment is vested in a board of directors, the number of which may vary 
from 5 to 15, although the most usual number is 9. These directors 
may serve from one to three years. A large number of the mutuals 
operate under the unlimited liability plan, whereby the insured 
obligates himself to pay his pro rata share of the losses and expenses 
of the company. A much smaller number of the companies limit 
the liability of the members to a fixed sum per annum. 
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The methods of operation arc relatively simple. Applications for 
new members are taken by officers and directors. Some mutual com- 
panies put on active membership campaij^ns, while others favor a 
])olicy whereby farmers tliemseh^es seek admission to the company. 
The application fee is limited to a nominal sum ranging from $1 
to $2, whicli has the advantage of reducing the temptation for solici- 
tors to place more insurance than the value of the property warrants. 
Funds with which to pay expenses and losses of the company are 
(•btained ])artly through premiums and partly through assessments. 
Only a few companies collect cash premiums in advance. The lai*ge 
majority of the mutuals work under the assessment plan, whereby 
losses and exj)enses are prorated as incurred. Initial premium 
charges with annual advance assessments, however, have been grow- 
ing in favor. This policy is better than the more prevalent ])lan of 



Fio. 44. — Fin* iiisurnnct* t>n fniiii pn»p^*rty is wriitt*n by about 2,000 fanners’ mutual 
lire insurance companies. Over 0.5 per cent of these coitipani(*H with risks in force 
nmountin^ to iilinoKt 70 iwr cent or tho total risks earriert tiv such comiKinics are 
located in tho east Norih Central and west North Central States 


borrowing to pay losses and then levying assessments to repay bor- 
rowed funds. It not only permits pronifTt payment of losses, but 
also eliminates any need of coercing members when losses are heavier 
than usual. 

An increasing numlw of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
are adopting the policy of building up surpluses or reserves against 
which to dr aw when losses are unusually large. Such reserves afford 
protection and reduce the need of special assessments. 

The adjustment of losses sustained by farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies is made either by a single member, who acts as a 
general adjuster for the company, or by the directors of the com- 
pany, each in his own district. While the adjustment of losses by 
directors of the company is perhaps the cheapest method of adjust- 
ment, it is probable that tlie adjustments by a single individual, who 
acts as a general adjuster, are somewhat more equitable. 
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In the field of reinsurance, farmers’ mutuals have been lacking in 
adequate facilities. In some States lof*al mutuals are now prepared 
to go beyond tlieir legal territory and write joint or concurrent in- 
surance with companies in whose territories such risks are located. 
In other States one company may grant reinsurance to another com- 
I»any. In order to meet this situation more effectively, farmers’ 
mutual companies in Iowa, Indiana, and Minnesota, have organized 
special reinsurance organizations to serve farmers’ mutuals. This 
policy, whereby farmers’ mutuals reiiusure a part of their risks, will 
no doubt strengthen and expand the work of the farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies. 

The mutual companies have been very successful in supplying 
farmers' insurance at a very reasonable cost. During the hve-year 
period 1917 to 1921 the average annual cost per $100 of insurance 
ranged l)etween States from $0.06 to $0.51 and averaged $0.26 'for the 
country as a whole. 

I'he cost of such insurance is somewhat higher in the South than 
in the East and Middle West. (Fig. 45.) Individual companies 
can show records of unusually low' insurance cost. One jnutual 
w Inch has a large amount of insurance in force has had an average 
annual insiirance cost of $0,075 per $1(K) covering a period of over 
a half (xuitury. In comparison the rates of commercial insurance 
comj)anies are materially higher. These rates vary from $0.ih5 j)er 
$100 for some of the Northern States to about $i.50 per $100 for 
some of the Southern States. Several factors acciount lor the lower 
insurance costs of farmers’ mutual insurance comi>anies. The i>liysi- 
cal hazards are materially reduced through more careful inspection 
of risks and the insistence upon reasonable standards of safety. 
The moral hazard is low'ered by avoiding overinsurance and by the 
development of a spirit of loyalty to tii^ company. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that the operating cost of these companies is 
relatively low. Much freo service is performed by the officers, 
salaries are small, and such items of outlay as rents* traveling ex- 

i >enses, and attorney fe€\s are cither absent or relatively small. 
^ armers’ mutuals have thus l)een able to effect ec onomies that have 
contributed to their own succ€^ss and made fire insurance available to 
farmers at very reasonable cost. 

The history of farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies to date 
would indicate a continued development of such companies in years 
to come. The States of the East and Middle West are now' fairly 
well supplied with such companies. There is no doubt room, how'- 
ever, for further development in the South and in j)arts of the far 
West. The organization and operation of new companies in these 
regions should be built on the experience of successful companies in 
other .‘-ections of the country. 

In conclusion it should be added that farmers themselves can do 
much to reduce the fire hazard. A recent survey of causes of farm 
fires show^ed that practically one-third of the fires were preventable. 
In a recent survey of farm fires caused by lightning it was found 
that out of every 100 fires resulting from such cause about 95 
occurred in connection with unrodded buildings. Insurance does 
not eliminate the loss; it merely distributes a part of it. It is there- 
for© very important that farmers themselves use every care to reduce 
their losses from the fire hazard. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER $100 OF INSURANCE IN FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, AVERAGE, 1917-1921 


CCNTS 



Lossotr account for about 70 per cent and expenses for 30 per cent of the cost 

Windstorm Insurance 

Farmers annually sustain severe losses from windstorms. Recent 
studies show that during the eight years between 1916 and 1923 there 
were 752 tornadoes in this country, or an average of 94 annually. 
These tornadoes were most nuAierous in the Middle West. In only 
eight States of the country were them no tornadoes during this 
eight-year period. The aggregate loss of life from tornadoes during 
this period was 1,929, and the total damage to property is estimated 
to have exceeded $62,000,000.^ Data are not available showing the 
percentage of this loss that was sustained to farm property. It is 
well known, however, that farmers often suffer heavilv from such 
storms, and farmers, therefore, should be adequately protected 
agaii^t this hazard. 

Windstorm insurance on farm proper^ is provided by both joint 
stock and mutual companies. Most of the wind.storm insurance 

•United States Weather Bureau. 
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carritid by joint stock companies applies to the risks insured by these 
companies against fire. 

Windstorm insurance is written by three classes of mutual com- 
panies. About one-sixth of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
I)anies write policies covering both fire and wind. In several of 
the Middle W'estern States a number of specialized windstorm mu- 
tuals have been oi-ganized. The most recent development, howevei', 
is the organization of state-wide windstorm comi)anies by State 
associations of fire insurance mutuals. In some instances State 
associations of fire insurance mutuals have merely given windstorm 
companies tlieir indorsement and support. Stale-wide windstorm' 
conjpanies of this kind have been organized in Iowa, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Since they work in 
close cooperation with local fire insurance mutuals, they are able to 
j)rovide protection at a minimum of cost. The axjplications aw 
almost always taken by representatives of the fire insurance mutuals, 
and tlie risks are well scattered over the entii*e State. 

The cost of wind insurance in the mutual companies varies much 
more than in the case of fire insurance. This is to be> expected, 
since each gi‘oup of buildings is a separate and distim't risk in the 
case of fire, whereas a windstorm may sweep clean the buildings 
of an entire ami. Local mutual companies oi)erating in a single 
county or limited area, therefore, should not write and cany insur- 
aiKT covering the wind hazard. An entire State, in fact, is not too 
large a territory for the windstorm insui‘ance mutual. 

Livestock Insura ncc 

Farmers also have a large Investment in livestock, for which they 
need insurance protection. The losses from disease, for example, 
are at times (juite large. During the last of) years the estimated 
yearly loSvSes of horses from disease have ranged from 14 to 22 head 
per tliousand, of cattle from 12 to 24 head per thousand, and of 
hogs from 41 to 144 head per thousand, 

IVotection against disease or accident to livestock is written by 
12 or more joint-stock insurance companies that operate in several 
States. Most of these joint-stock insurance companies write insur- 
ance on lior-ses and cattle, but a few of them write insurance on hogs, 
llie policies written by these companies are, as a rule, i*elatively 
small, and the risks are frequently reinsured with other companies. 

A numlier of mutual companies have written livestock insurance 
for a numbei* of yeai^s. Altogether there are about ^10 local mutual 
insurance comjianies, nearly one-half of which are in Pennsylvania. 
Thest' nudual livestock insurance companies operate on a plan very 
similar to that followed by the farmei’s’ mutual fire insurance com- 
])anies. The bulk of their insurance is written on horses. Wliile 
these companies have been operating for a number of years, the 
writing of livest(K»k insurance by mutual companies is still in the 
experimental stage. 

In the j)ast the demand for livestock insurance in the United 
S^tes has been much smaller than in a number of European coun- 
tries. This may be ex))lained perhaps by the fact that livestock 
epidemics, with the exception of hog diseases, have been relatively 
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fewer in this (*onntry than abroad and by tlie fact that the American 
fanner usually possesses larger herds of livestock than the European 
fanner and feels the loss of an individual animal perhaps less 
severely. There has been, however, an increasing demand for in- 
surance covering purebred livestock. With the introduction of bet- 
ter livestock throughout the country, together with the in(*.reasing 
attention to the elimination of risks in agriculture, the field for 
livestock insurance will undoubtedly gn)w. 

Crop Insurance 

In order to supply food and the raw materials of manufacture, 
the American farmer annually stakes his labor and, perhaps, even 
a good part of his j)ast earnings. The values represented in crops 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CROP DAMAGE FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES IN PERCENTAGE OF 
NORMAL YIELD. UNITED STATES. 1909-1923 
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Pig. 48. — Av<"rago nnnuni crop Oamago in tormn of normal yiolda during the 
period 1909— ranged from 18 .*1 per cent f4)r i*ice to 38.8 per cent for cotton. 
Dcdclent or exo<H4sIve moisture, plant disease.M and Insect pcsis caused the major 
iwrt of thc^se Josses 


gj'own on American farms mount annually into the hillions. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1924 the estimated value of all crops ranged from 
$7,5()0,(K)(),()00 to $16,000, 000, 000. 

The farmer assumes manj^ hazards in the production of these 
crops. As a rule these hazards are beyond his control, yields may 
be influenced by climatic conditions, plant diseases, and insect posts. 
As a result of these influences yields may vary between wide limits. 
During the 16-year period, 1908 to 192.*!, the average yield of wheat 
per acre in the United States ranged from 12 to 17 bushels. In in- 
dividual wheat-growing States yields during the same period ranged 
from less than ^ to slightly more than 30 bushels per acre. These 
losses in yield result from a variety of causes that vary considerably 
in their importance. As appears from the accximpanying chart 
(Fig. 46), moisture is the most important cause of crop damage. 
Other causes, however, such as hot winds, plant diseases, and insect 
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AVEjRAOe ANNUAL CROP DAMAGE IN PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL YIELD BY CROPS 
AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS. I90S~I»I8 
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Pio. 47. — Tho ixTcentago of crop damage from vuriouH caunea varlt's nmtorialU f<»r 
different cropa and regions. Crop damage to wheat, for example, ranged from 
16.8 per cent in the North Atlantic Staten to 33 iK»r cent in the W<*nt North 
Central States. 

])ests inflict heavy losses in the case of certain crops, siich as wheat 
and cotton.* 

Liisses from these causes naturally are not ecjually heavy in all 
parts of the country. While in certain regions the average* annual 


» V. N. Valgren. Crop Insumnce : Riidca, Losnea. and Prindplea of Protectton. U 8 
Depattment of Agriculture, Bulletin 143. 
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crop damage in i>ercentage of normal yields may be relatively high, 
yet the production of given crops in such regions may be compara- 
tively small and the resulting loss therefore low. The percentage 
of loss from all causes to the major crops is shown for the various 
gec^raphic regions in Figure 47. 

The fluctuation in prices of farm products is perhaps an equally 
important causti of financial loss in farming. Overproduction in 
relation to market demand frequently results in prices that fail to 
give the farmer an adequate return. The range in price fluctuations 
is frequently very wide. In the 16 years between 1908 and 1923 tlie 
December 1 farm price of wheat varied from $0.76 to $2.15 per 
bushel, and the price of corn during the same period ranged from 
about $0.42 to $1.36 per bushel. 

Tlie difficulty of controlling the supply of farm products so as to 
eliminate fluctuations in price is apparent. The industrial captain 
is able to reduce his output or even close his plant, but the farmer 
wlio has his entire capital invested in his farm finds it necessary 
to operate at full capacity. He may regulate his crop acreages, but 
he has only a limited control over yield. Although the farmer is 
confronted with these difficulties, yet the burden of adjusting pro- 
duction to demand must be carried largely by him, and he must 
expect to assume a substantial part of the risk resulting from 
fluctuations in price. It should be added that the risk of crop 
failure for the individual farmer may be high even though crops 
in general are good and prices satisfactory. In fact, crop failure 
may be much more disastrous to the individual farmer than a severe 
droj) in price. 

'rhe losses resulting from crop damage may be reduced in a con- 
siderable measure by farmers themselves, 'f’he single crop farmer 
risks the loss of his entire crop in one disastrous storm. On the 
other hand, the farmer who diversifies his crops scatters his risks, 
and all of his crops are not equally affected by unfavorable weather, 
plant diseases, or insect pests at any one time. The importance of 
s(;attering the risks of farming in this manner is recognized by bank- 
ers, who frequently exact of farmers an agreement to use safe crop- 
ping methods. There are also other ways in which losses to crops 
may lie reduced. The selection of varieties that mature within the 
growing season, the use of tested seed, the treatment of the seed for 
smut before planting, and the eradication of the barberry bush all 
contribute to reduce the losses in farming. 

There is yet another form of self-insurance which sjiould be em- 
phasized. The income from farming varies widely from year to 
year. In years of good income the farmer should lay by a reserve 
against which he can draw in years when incomes are low. This is 
a form of protection which should be universally adopted by farmers. 

These means of self-insurance will not provide the farmer the full 
protection he needs for his crops. There are many unavoidable 
losses over which the farmer has no control and for which adequate 
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protection can be had only through contract insurance. Until re- 
cently the farmer has had but little opportunity to obtain insurance 
protection on Ids ci ops against weather and other hazards. 

Hail Insurance 

Hail insurance is practically the only form of crop insurance that 
has been generally available to the farmer. It appears to be about 
the only kind of crop insurance that has been placed on a fairly sat- 
isfactojy basis. Tlie hail hazard is relatively high in some sections 
of the country. While damage resulting from hail over larger areas 
is not as great as that from other causes, the losses to tliose who 
suffer are often very severe. Since hail losses are concentrated on a 
relativel}^ small number of farmers and may be singled out from 
losses from other causes, it has been practical to insure against the 
hail risk and keep expenses within a reasonable part of the 
premiums. 

Hail insurance is written by mutual hail insurance companies, 
joint-stock fire insurance companies, and State hail insurance de- 
partments. The mutual hail insurance companies confine their busi- 
ness largely to the insuring of growing oops. They were the first 
to write this form of insurance. The first mutual hail insurance 
comi)any was organized in 1880. By 1900 there w^ere 37 companies 
in existence. Many of these early mutuals proved to be failures 
partly because they lacked adequate knowledge of the hail hazard 
and partly because they were the products of reckless promotion. 
Out of a total of 121 mutual hail insurance companies or winch we 
have record 41 are now in existence.^ 

The joint-stock fire insurance companies that write hail insurance 
do so more or less as a side line. The lirst hail risks written by joint- 
sto(‘k fire insurance companies date back to 1883. Until 1910 hail 
insurance written by joint-stock fire insurance companies was of 
slow growth. Between 1910 and 1915, however, there was marked 
expansion in this field. In these five years the number of joint- 
stock fire insurance companies writing hail insurance increased from 
5 to 35, and their premiums increased from $735,000 to $0,400,000. 

Beginning in 1911 a number of States entered the field of hail 
insurance. In that year North Dakota passed its State hail insur- 
ance law. By 1919 South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa had established State hail insurance systems. 

The peak in the volume of hail insurance business was reached 
in 1919. The total risks in force in that year are estimated at about 
$500, 000,000. Of these risks 43 joint-stock fire insurance companies 
carried about a half, 41 mutual hail insurance companies carried 
about a quarter, and 4 State hail insurance departments still another 
miarter. Since 1919 the amount of hail insurance written has de- 
clined. The premiums of all joint-stock and mutual companies, as 
well as State hail inaurance departments, in 1923 amounted to $18.- 
000,000, as compared with $28,000,000 in 1919. While a number of 
causes may have contributed to this decline, it is probable that smaller 
farm incomes during the past few years has been a major influence. 


*V. N. Valpreu, Hall Inaarance on Farm Crops la the United States, 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin 012. 
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Since 1919 the amount of hail insurance written by State hail 
insurance departments appears to have increased relative to that of 
the joint-stock and mutual companies. The joint-stock companies 
collected 69 per cent, State hail departments 21 pei* cent, and the 
mutuals 10 per cient of the premiums in 1919, compared with 61, 28, 
and 11 per cent, res|)ectively, of such premiums in 1921^. During 
the last few years the losses of both joint-stock and mutual insur- 
ance (‘ompanies, as well as State hail insurance depaifnients, have 
been relatively hi^h as comijared with their premiums, and a num- 
ber of companies have discontinued writing this form of insurance. 
As a result of this ex])erience greater care is now exercised in the 
placing of insuran(‘e. lly adjusting their commissions and making 
various other economies the level of premiums has not been mate- 
rially, if at all, increased. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WITH HAIL 



NUMBER 
OF DAYS 
□ Under one 
One to ttvo 
Two to three 
Three to four 
Four 


Fi(3 48. — TIiIh map is on reports of the TTiiile<l States WealluT Unrejiu 

Sin(*(‘ haiJNtorms sue oftoji of a loeaJ eliaraeler Ibejr averag’d fiefiiieiu'v i*' net 
fully shown in the map. 

Hail insurance is written in farming regions where the acreage in 
crops subject to damage is large and where the hail hazard is rela- 
tively severe. The hail luizard, as appears in Figure 48, is especialJj^ 
high in the West and North Central States. This map, however, 
merely shows the annual frequency of hailstorms and does not indi- 
cate the destructiveness of such storms. Most of the hail insurance' 
is written in the States of Kansas, North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. In 1919 more than one-half of the 
total hail risks in force in the United States were written in the 
States of Kansas, North Dakota, and Iowa. (Fig. 49.) 

The cost of hail insurance varies widely. In the early days of 
hail insurance 5 per cent was a common rate. As companies became 
more experienced in the field, r&i/es were gradually adjusted to j-eflect 
ditferences in the hail hazard. The rates in Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and States farther east and south were lowered until a rate 
of 3 per cent became general for the more common (*ereal crops. 

2a283®-^yBK 1924—17 
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On the other hand, the rates in more western States were ^ad- 
ually increased and in some regions readied as high as 16 per 
cent. Most of the mutual hail insurance companies operated on the 
assessment plan, and premium and assessment lates can not be given. 
A number of mutual companies, however, operated on the plan of 
predetermined rates, which were usually from a fourth to a third 
lower than the rates charged by the joint-stock companies. The 
variations in rates charged by joint-stock fire insurance companies 
in 1919 are shown in Figure 50. The rates shown in the map are for 
the common cereal crops, such as whe.at, oats, corn, flax, and spelt. 
The rates on barley and rye, as well as tobacco and cotton, ranged 
somewhat higher. 

Fire insurance is invariably written for a s])ecific period of time, 
but the term of hail insurance covers the period of crop dcA^elopment. 
The insurance may remain in force up to a specific; date or until the 
crop is harvested. The policy usually covers a specific croj) grown on' 
a designated piece of land. It should be added, however, that a 
number of mutual hail insurance companies operating in the eastern 
part of the United States write a term policy for three or five years 
and cover a number of enumerated crops on a given farm. In the 
wTiting of hail insurance there has been a tendency in the past to 
overinsure. Farmers have found it possible to obtain concurrent 
insurance from a number of companies amounting at times to as much 
as $30 or $40 per acre. This may be designated as gambling in 
insurance. The more recent tendency to prescribe a limit per acre 
for concurrent insurance no doubt is a mov^e in the right dire(;tion. 

A number of special problems arise in the writing of hail insur- 
ance. The business is of a seasonal nature and competent solicitors 
and adjusters are difficult to employ for relatively short periods. 
This makes it necessary to offer special inducements, which increase, 
the cost of operation. 

The hail nazard, also, is very erratic in its behavior. Losses 
vary widely from year to year, and the net profits in the hail insur- 
ance business vary accordingly. The ratio of losses paid to premiums 
received has materially risen during the last few years. Since 1919 
the ratio of losses to premiums in the case of joint stock fire insurance 
companies has ranged from 41 to 94 per cent. The loss for these 
comjianies from 1890 to date averages 68 i)or cent. These flu(*tua- 
tions, as illustrated in Figure 51, show the need of long experience 
in determining probable loss from the hail hazard. 

The losses from hail are also likely to be heaviest in one-crop regions. 
One or more severe hailstorms during the critical j>eriod jof the main 
crop may cause ruinous losses. Uusually the main croj) in such 
regions is insured without including other fi(‘ld crops. In regions 
of diversified farming, on the other hand, there is not the same 
danger of ruinous damage from hail. All cro])s at a given time arc 
not equally susceptible Uy damage from this cause. Furthermore, it 
is a more general practice in regions of diversified farming to insure 
more than one crop. 

One of the more difficult problems in hail insurance is the adjust- 
ment of losses. In the past it is probable that more losses have lieen 
overpaid than underpaid. In some instances unfair adjustments 
have been made to enxbarrass competing comiianies, and comi>etition 
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PHEMIUMS RECEIVED AND LOSSES PAID ON HAIL INSURANCE WRITTEN BY JOINT 
STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1890 1924 



18 90 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


Pitt. 51.- — Boginninj: with about 1014, tlio bail liiRuraiire hiiHinosR of 1olnt-f?to(k 
llrp insurance companies expanded rapidly, as shown by tbelr premiums. Ah 
a result lar^yely of the depression their promlums droppt'd from $19,459,000 In 
1919 to $9,720,000 In 1922. Between the same years the ratio of their losses 
to their premiums Increased from 41 to 72 per cent 

of this kind has not infrequently resulted in overpayment of losses. 
This, in the long run, is damaging to both insurer and insured, and 
thci’e is need of working out a plan under which losses may be fairly 
adjusted. Perhaps this can be best effected through a joint adjust- 
ment bureau maintained by the several agencies writing hail insur- 
ance in a region. 

Tt is of course important that the risks in hail insurance be distrib- 
uted over a wide territory. The acreage accejited for insurance 
within a square mile, a township, and a county is usually limited by 
the better companies. It is equally important that hail insurance 
comjipnies maintain adequate surjduses or reserve funds for ])rot(*c- 
tion in years when their losses are especially heavy. "J'his ap])lies 
equally to mutual and joint-stock liail insurance companies. Where 
mutual companies have found it necps,sary to jirorate heavy losses in 
a single year, it has often resulted in a loss of membershij). 

Since the mutual hail insurance company nnist cover a wide teri’i- 
tory, it is not possible to maintain the same democratic control as in tlje 
case of the mutual fire insurance company. The management must, 
therefore, be placed in the hands of a relatively small grouf) of men, 
who should always be responsive to the intei’ests of the members.. 
During the last few years there has been some decline in the business 
of hail insurance, but it seems liktdy that in the future farmers w ill 
give increasing attention to protection against the hail hazard. 

(iencral Crop Insurance 

Hail insurance protects against one of the severe cro[) hazards 
in certain sections of the country, but it does not ade(|uately cover 
the needs of the farmer for crop insurance protection. Yhis is 
equally true of other kinds of crop insurance written to cover se]ia- 
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va'je risks. While hail insurance is the outstanding? example of rela- 
tively successful crop insurance^ some progress has been made in 
writing insurance on other separate risks. 

During the last few years some frost insurance has been placed 
with associations of fruit growers in Florida and California. The 
placing of such insurance through associations of growers has had 
the advantage of making the risfc more uniform and in simplifying 
the writing of the business. Insurance written against frosts in 
these States has l)een distributed among a pool of companies, and 
fairly satisfactory results, apparently, have been obtained with this 
class of insurance. Some attempts also have been made to insui'e 
raisin makers in California against rain while the grapes are in 
the process of drying. The insurance experience in this field has 
been short, and it is not possible to appraise fairly the success of 
this type of insurance. 

Insurance against separate risks of this kind is serving a useful 

f mrpose, but it is apparent that a form of blanket insurance should 
)e (ieveloped which will protect the farmer against all hazai‘ds that 
are beyond his control. Some attempts have been made already 
to develop or i)roduce a blanket crop insurance policy. The joint 
stock fire insurance companies have .shown Uie greatest interest in 
this field. The earliest attempt at writing general crop insurance 
dates back to 1809. The company met with poor success, and no 
further effort appears to have l)een made to write this kind of in- 
surance until 1917. All of the.se attempts at writing general crop 
insurance on cereal crops i)roved unsuccessful. These failures were 
])rimarily due to a lack of knowledge of the physical hazards, as 
well as a lack of adequate facilities to guard against certain forms 
of moral hazard. The selection of appi’"*ants for insurance was in 
some instances detrimental to the inUTests of the comjuiny. In 
other cases the amount of losses was exaggerated through conceal- 
ment of the yield actually obtained. Furthermore, the companies 
did not adequately prote(!t themselves against the assumption of 
risks after severe damage to crops had taken place. It is therefore 
quite apparent that the experience of these companies in writing 
general crop insurance does not adequately lest the possibility of 
writing thiskform of insurance. 

Within the last two or three years there have been renewed at- 
tempts by joint-stock fire insurance companies to w rite general crop 
insurance. A fair degree of success ap[)ears to have been attained 
in wTiting insurance on certain fruit crops against all major hazards, 
but, in the main, covering only the actual expenses of producing and 
marketing such crops. There has also been some credit insurance 
written to protect concerns making credit advances on crops. 

General crop insurance is still m the experimental stage, and an 
entirely satisfactory blanket policy covering all hazards perhaps 
still remains to be ^[rawn. There^ are certain principles that should 
underlie any sound plan of crop insurance. Insurance of this kind 
should protect against only such crop damage as will result in seri- 
ous financial loss. The amount of insurance per acre must he reason- 
able and must not cover theoretical losses resulting from failure to 
reap expected profits. Insurance that is written to protect against 
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anticipated profits will not only be too cx>stly, but it will tend to 
discouragfe diligence and care on the part of the farmer. 

The investment in the crop should probably serve as the basis 
for fixing the amount of insurance carried. The insurance should 
be sufficiently high to cover damage that is so severe as to bring the 
value of the crop materially below the investment which the farmer 
has in the crop. This loss may be caused not onlv from physical 
hazards to the crop l)nt from declines in price. The average yield 
of crops over a reasonable period, together with the averag(‘ ])i ice 
for such crops during the same period, will serve iierhajis as the 
best guide in arriving at a reasonable amount of insurance per acre. 

If cro]) insurance is to protect adequately it must cover all of the 
princii)a! hazards over which the farmer has no control. The omis- 
sion in the policy of one of the hazai-ds may leave the farmei* in 
worse financial condition than without the insurance. On the other 
hand, it is important that such insurance does not protect the 
farmer against losses resulting from his own negligence. The moral 
hazard in general crop insurance is important, since insurance is 
written on crops that are still in the making. Negligence on tho 
part of the farmer, therefore, may result in severe losses to such 
cro])s without the intervention of physical hazards. Crop insurance 
written to protect against the negligence of farmers is not only 
costly but operates to the detriment of the honest and efficient 
farmer. The development of some plan of cooperation among 
farmers for adjusting losses and for generally reducing the moral 
hazard would, no doubt, sjieed the day when general croj) insurance 
will be more commonly written. 

The cost of crop insurame must be reasonable if farmers are to 
find it jiracticable. Reasonable premiums can be charged, however, 
only if tho physical hazards are adecjuately measured and the moral 
hazards are reduced to a minimum. Tho adjustment of losses must 
be fair to both the insured and to the insurer. There must also be 
the widc^st possible distribution of i*isks, and liberal rescu^ves must be 
maintained, in order to meet the excessive losses of bad years. 

It is only within the last few years that the subject of crop in- 
surance has been given serious consideration. It is now a subjec.t of 
national interest. In the spring of 1923 a .sj>ecial Senate committ(»e 
was a])pointed to investigate the entire subject of croj) insurance. 
This committee j)resented a valuable report in which it was brought 
out that to be su(*co.ssful crop insurance must be based u|)on a more 
detailed knowledge of the Jiazards of growing cro])s and must be 
nationwide in scope. It is probable that the presenU widespi ead 
interest in this subject will result in the development of a form of* 
croj) insurance which will adequately protect farmers against the 
hazards of weather, plant diseases, and insect pests, and to some 
extent against fluctuations in price. Adequate insurance of this 
kind would help stabilize the farm income and place the business of 
farming on a more satisfactory basis. 

Life Insurance 

Life is longer and health is better for those who live in the coun- 
try and smaUer towns than for city dwellers. The country boy may 
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expect to live 7% years longer than tlie city boy, and the country 
girl () years longer than the city girl. 

While this is true, the need of life insurance by the farm popula- 
tion is as great as that for any other gi'oup. The primary ooject 
of life insurance is to provide protection for dependents. There 
are many uncertainties in farming, and the farmer has no assur- 
ance that at Ids death he will have adecpiatcly provided for the 
needs of his famil>. The mortgage encumbrance on farms is fre- 
ouently very heavy, and many a farmer at death has left an in- 
debtedness with which his dependents find it difficult to cope. 
Against su(*h contingencies life insurance provides invaluable pro- 
tection. 

There is another ))luise of life insurance that merits careful con- 
sideration. Ihisiness uien liave found that life insurance materially 
enhances their credit standing. It should be no less valuable in 
l)ettering the credit standing of farmers. The mere possession of 
a life-insurance policy in itself is evidence of thrift and forethought. 
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Taxes on farm property in the United States increased approxi- 
mately 140 per cent from 1914 to 192.3.^ The value of farm j^roducts 
in 192il was only 58 per cent more than in 1914, while net business 
receipts of farmers, according to the best available estimates, were 
little if any greater in 1923 than in 1914.- Farm taxes have in- 
creased, but the fund from which the tax is paid has not increased 
in proportion. Although this change in the relation of taxes to 
income is not confined to agriculture, certain conditions of State ami 
local revenue systems tend to intensify the problem of taxation for 
farmers more than foi* any other class of ])roducei-s. 

The greater part, of the farmer’s tax is levied on real estate, al- 
though in 1923 he paid 25 per cent in addition on pei'sonal property. 

TREND IN TAX PER ACRE IN OHIO, INDIANA, MISSOURI, AND KANSAS, 1913-1924 



AjrrhuJturul Kxporinioiit Station 

Since real estate and other forms of property are usually taxed at the 
same rate according to value, the increase in the farm real estate 
tax per acre is indicative of the trend of all taxes on farm ])roperty. 
The real estate tax, as shown in Figure 52, moved continually upw^ard 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas from 1915 to 1922. A slight 
decline in tax per acre took place in 1923 in Ohio and Indiana, but 
available information indicates continued increases in Missouri and 
Kansas. 

Although the rate of annual increase varied wifh the States, the 
net result was an increase of more than 100 per cent from 1916 to 

’ A>n*lcultnro Y^nrhook, 102.*^, p. S. 

2 For 1!U4 oHtlnmtc, bo<» roport of the Buretiu of Bconomlc lU’search, Vol. II, pp. 
.'55-51); and for see report of the Department of Agriculture — ^.\ugU8t Hupplemcnt 

of Crops and Markets, 1924, p. 280. 
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Flu. r>3. — Diftoronroft in iivprnK<v iax per acre In'weeen tlie sections of a State 
correspond mughly with differences In land valu levels. The average tax per 
acre in 1922, in each of the c‘rop areas shown for Texas, was practically double 
the tax per acre in 1914. Taxes for 1923 averaged slightly higher than those 
for 1922. although an average reduction of 4 cents per acre is shown for the 
Texas Black, i^rairie region. The chart is based on data collected by the Texas 
IQxperlinent Htation cooperating with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the UnitcHi States Department of Agriculture 

1022 in all four States. The different levels in tax per acre within 
the State niay be expected to follow somewhat roughly the differ- 
encort in laiv^d values, as illustrated by Fi^rures 53 and 54, althoiigb 
the ratio of tax to value may be higher or lower according to the 
<h*mand for schools, roads, and other public activities. Since the 
rate of increases has been comparatively uniform repirdless of the 
levels reached, it appears evident that the causes of the increasei^ have 
been fairly general This is especially true for recent years. 

Price Levels a Factor in Farm-Tax Levels 

A partial explanation of this (Mieurrence is shown in Figure 55. 
During the yeai-s of tlie World War State and local public expendi- 
tures wei'B held do*^^n rigidly, but in spite of this economy tlie increas- 
ing prices of supnlies and increased living costs of public employees 
made necessary the le \7 of more taxes. Much of the savings which 
were made during these years took the form of postponement of im- 
provements which had to oe made sooner or later. Consequently when 
the war finally came to an end and the wave of prosperity was well 
under way the States greatly increased tlieir budgets, particularly 
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in 1920. These taxes, fallinjfj due in 1921, foiind the country in the 
midst of a depression which had not been taken into account when 
the levies were made. It is doubtful whether such ^reat increases 
would have been made had it been possible to foresee that the country 
would be in the f?rip of a business depression when the tax fell due. 
By that time prices were falling, so the tax increased more in pur- 
chasin;;? power over 1920 tlian it did in dollars, and the difficulty of 
paying the charge increased proportionally. 

While the high levels reached by taxes at that time were in large 
measure the result of unforescn^n circumstances, their failure to come 
down in later years can not bo attributed to similar causes. Whether 
measured in terms of dollars or purchasing power, farm taxes con- 
tinued upward after 1921. 

During the entire period from 1920 to 1923, in Avhich farm taxes 
were at high levels, the farmer was in serious financial difficulties. 
Farm products were capable of purchasing a^iinaller amount of the 



Fio. 54. — The average tax per acre on southern Minnoaoia farm land la decidedly 
higher than the tax on land In the timber and cut-over arena. Figuroa are 
from the Minneaota Tax Commission 
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FARM TAXES AND THE VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS, COMPARED WITH THEIR PURCHAS- 
ING POWER. IS 14-1923 
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Fhj 55.- Korin tax»‘s in tlio MtnU's won* liijiljor In 102.‘i than In any prcni- 

ou.s yoar, hoinpr 14(1 por oont abovo tho 1P14 lovol TTnir imrchaslii;' power, 
bowovor. waH only 67 fior rout above Unit for 1014. Iliuli prioo lovola fit>m 1017 
lo 1020 kept Iho pnn'hnsinR power of taxes below that of 1014, althoui^h the 
tux in dollars was iiien'usiiit; atejidlly. The total value of farm products was 
highest In 1918, whether measured in dollars or in terms of power to piirehuHO 
eoinmoditleH used by farmers. In 1923 the total volume of farm product s sohl 
for 57 per <’ent more than in 1914, but tho total purehasiiij; power of larm prml- 
nets was less than In 1914 1‘nrehaslnp i)ower of taxes was determined from th<* 
t;eneral eomm<»(Ut.\ lmh‘\ <jf th<‘ Itnitcsl Hintes Ib‘|Mirtiiu'iit of Tjabor, and that for 
farm proiluets was detennlned from the Index of priees of ngrieiiltiirnl sniiplles 
pM‘pared by tlie IMvision of Ooj> and IJvestoek Kstiinates. llnite<l States *1 )epart- 
menf o| AArrhultun* 


tilings \vlii(*h tlip farmer needs than they were in 1914. (Fig. 55.) 
'rho general piotiiie is that of an industry trying to support a 
bigger and better governmental structure while experiencing the 
mo.st a<*ute difficulties in meeting private obligations. 

The Farmer’s Problem Under the (leneral Property Tax 

Inasmuch as the general property tax is the principal tax the 
farmer pays, the farm tax problem is concerned directly with the 
methods of general property taxation. Under this system the tax 
obligation is based on the ownership of property and is measured 
by the value of the property. In actual practice, however, not all 
profierty is subject to the tax, and many other considerations than 
true value have weight when tax liability is being determined. 
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A larp:e volume of property escapes taxation because of legal ex- 
emption. Sweeping exemptions of tangible and intangible property 
of a public or stunipublic nature make it impossible to tax uniformly. 
In addition, much property escapes because assessing officials arc un- 
able to discover it, thus precluding all possibility of appraisal for 
tax purposes. Only a small proportion of intangible personal prop- 
erty is assessed, and the property tax paid on this class amounts, as 
a rule, to little more than a voluntary contribution on the part of the 
owner, since he could avoid payment if he chose to do so. Even 
tangible personal property frequently escapes taxation in the cities. 
This is especially true of property held by persons who are not also 
the owners of real estate, as the names of such persons seldom apj)ear 
on the tax rolls. Of recent years there has been a tendency to im- 
prove this side of the assessment problem through the use of auto- 
mobile registrations in preparing tax rolls. 

Nor is there any close approach to full value assessment and 
equality of taxation between the classe^s of property which are 
assessed. Personal property put to industrial uses is frequently 
favored in valuation in order to attract capital from competing 
political units. 

The class of property most subject of all to completes evaluation 
is real estate, yet even here great variations in assessments appear. 
While real estate is easy to discoAer, the individual character of 
each tract tends to establish for it a special value which may corre- 
spond but roughly to tlie value of neighboring properties. 

Real estate, like other property, is commonly assessable for taxes at 
its sale value, but the low annual turnover of this class of property 
leaves the valuation of most of it to be determined indej^endenily 
of an actual sale. In the absence of any generally accepted method 
of nveasuring sale value where an actual sale has not been made, the 
great bulk of real estate assessments in the Tin i ted States are largely 
based upon the personal opinions of assessors or of reviewing bodies. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that assessments in the different 
subdivisions of the States frequently shoAv gross inequalities, some 
of which are attributable to errors in judgment and some to other 
causes. In the first clavSs we may place the tendency to assess small 
properties at a higher percentage of full value than large properties. 
The second class of errors should probably include the differences 
in general assessment levels which are found between the different 
local districts of the same State. 

While many factors contribute to bring about different assessment 
levels betwe>en local districts, there are believed to be two diief caus(‘s 
of inequalities. The wide use of the property tax base for State 
taxation promotes a competition between local districts for the lowest 
possible asscs.sment of property consistent wuth local needs, since 
such assessments may lead to the avoidance of a portion of the State 
tax which otherwise would fall upon the local unit. The absence of 
adequate information upon which to base corrective equalizations in 
turn renders review ing officers loath to make equalizations except in 
cases wl)ere the local assessments are flagrantly out of line. 

Great improvements have been made in the machiner’y of assess- 
ment under the property tax, but it is generally held that even with 
the best of systems the property tax has proved unsatisfactory in 
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|]^au^ing tax liability on the value of property owned. However, it 
IS incjoine and not capital value which should serve as the measure of 
the individual’s financial obligation to the Government according to 
modern standards. 

In the earlier period of our history, when practically all income 
was derived from land, the capital value of property was perhaps 
as gor>d a measure as aiij' of personal tax-paying anility, and the 
methcnl cxulainly was easily applied. The demand for public ex- 
penditures at that time was comparatively moderate, and such in- 
equalities as may have existed were probably insignificant. With the 
development of modern society this situation has changed. Instead 
of wealth consisting almost entirelj^ of real estate or real estate 
equipment, as forniorly, some now employ one class of property, 
while others employ an entiiely different class in making a living or 
deriving income. Still others, notably the professional classes, re- 
quire practically no property at all in the conduct of their business. 

The outstanding feature of our present tax system is the failure 
of the general prowTty tax to accommodate itself to the change tliat 
has taken place. The general propertjr tax fails to reach the newer 
and diversified forms of wealth as efficiently as it reaches real estate, 
and, liesides, it levies no tax at all on pers uial earnings. The result 
is tliat the property tax, once general in character, has come peril- 
ously close to degenerating into a tax solely on real or tangible prop- 
erty. The tax has, in fact, lost its character as an approximate 
measure of personal ability to pay. 

The defects of the general property tax have long since been recog- 
nized. The justification for the tax appears to have shifted ground. 
No one any longer justifies the tax as a means of reaching tax-jiaying 
ability, but rather OvS a convenient n ethod of taxing property as 
such. Meanwhile certain other sources of income remain untaxed, or, 
as in a few States, are reached in another way. Yet the general 
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Pig. 50. — The geiiernl property tax is the loading Bourcc of State and local 
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property tax still stands out as the leading source of tax revenue, as 
IS shown by Figure 50. 

Even within the restricted limits wherein the tax now operates it 
falls with unwjual weight upon incomes from the property it reaches. 
As long as practically all capital was used in agriculture the rate of 
returns realized by investors tended to be about the same on similar 
values. However, the wide range of returns now possible from 
equal investments in many of the newer classes of jiroperty destroys 
the reliability of a capital value tax as an equitable measure of taxes 
to be levied on property or on the owners or property. 

Almost everywhere property used in agriculture stands out as the 
most ill-favored of all classes when the tax is considered in relation 
to earnings. The tax on farm real estate, together with taxes on 
farm machinery, livestock, and other property, all of which are 
easily reached by the property tax, has caused the agricultural in- 
dustry to bear an undiminished tax burden despite the rise of more 
productive industries. 

Who Pays the Tax — Consumer or Farmer. 

While most classes of business pay considerable taxes in one form 
or another, it happens in some cases that the tax is not borne finally 
by the taxpayer of the first instance. The ultimate burden of the 
tax, therefore, depends upon the extent to which the tax is shifted. 

A tax on any class of property is nothing more than a fixed charge 
from the point of view of the owner. Industrial property must earn 
enough to pay the costs of producing and marketing its products, 
and in addition must satisfy all overhead charges not directly re- 
lated to the quantity of output before a profit may be realized. Two 
of the chief forms of overhead are interest on mortgage debt and 
taxes. There are distinct differences between these two types of 
expense. An interest charge is usually voluntarily assumed and 
usually is in payment for the use of additional capital which in turn 
makes it possible to do business on a larger scale and therefore tends 
to increase the gross earnings from which the interest charge is 
deductible. Taxes, on the other hand, are levied by the whole social 
group without reiereiice to individual desires in the matter or to 
the amoimt of benefits to be derived therefrom by the person or 
industry paying them. 

Taxes, liowever, are similar to other overhead charges in that they 
must be counted as one of the factors which help to determine at 
what price a product must be sold if the producer is to bo. remuner- 
ated for his time, labor, capital, management, and risk. It is evident, 
therefore, that the conditions which govern the possibility of shift- 
ing a tax originally laid on a producer to the consumer of the 
product are auite similar to the conditions which must prevail when 
other costs or production may be added to sale price. The degree to 
which price reflects costs or production depends upon supply and 
demand, in the main, and upon the relative production costs of one 
producer as compared*to others in the same field. 

It is generally held that taxes on farm land are not shifted to any 
appreciable degree in the form of higher prices of goods sold. 
There are several reasons for this belier, but two stand out as es- 
pecially significant. In the first place, farm products whether 
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marketed in this country or abroad necessarily come into competition 
with similar products raised in other Quarters where a different tax 
rate obtains. Land taxes vary widely as between countries and 
within the same country. Farm real estate taxes ranged from 7 
cents to $2.22 i>er acre in the l^nittnl States in 1922, according to 
estimates by the Department of Agriculture. If these taxes could be 
stated in terms of tax ner bushel of corn or wheat, per bale of cot- 
ton, or per pound of tobacco, the range of variation would probably 
have been considerably reduced. Cheap lands in undeveloped com- 
munities wliere taxes are low produce less per acre than do high- 
value lands in older settled localities where taxes are higher. 'How- 
ever, it doubtless is true that there would have been wide variation 
of taxes per unit of product as between States or localities. 

Since the price at which the bulk of a given crop s^dls is fixed in 
the general market , the tendency for buyers to pay the least possible 
price causes producers who have experienced the higher taxes to 
assume at least a j)ari of the burden of the tax in order to prevent 
other lower-taxed producers from underselling them. Tn this way 
a large part of the total tax on farm land is fastened finally upon 
the farmer. 

Secondly, it is not likely tliat even the 2 >art of the farm tax which 
is uniform in tei-ms of the product is shifted to the purchaser of 
farm croj)s. Theoretically, the w^eight of this tax falls heaviest on 
the producer who just breaks even on the year's business and who 
would be forced out of business if he could not make all of his ex- 
j)enses, including taxes. The retirement of all persons from the field 
wdio can not make expenses would tend to redu(;e the available supi:)ly 
of farm crops and therefore to increase their value so that prices 
would stabilize at a point where the co/t of producing the last units 
of the quantity in demand wmdd just equal the price which con- 
sumers would pay wdth such a sup])ly available. If such a ])rocess 
led to an immediate abandonment of land this would pei-mit the 
working out in actual ]>ractice of the theory of tax shifting. How- 
ever, farmers are not prone to give up tlieir occiq^ation, even 
when operating at a loss. Tliis fact has been noted frequently. 

Tn addition to the universal resistance to change found among all 
classes, tl>e farmer is particularly handicapped in entering new fields 
of endeavor. The nature of his occupation and training affords him 
little opportunity for familiarizing himself with other methods of 
making a living! On the other hand the prospect, even if remote, 
of bumj^er crops or high prices the next year causes him to hold on 
year after year in spite of his losses. 

While some farmers may sell their land and avoid the losses at- 
tendant upon its owmership in times of depression, the effect of such 
sales is merelv to transfer the burden from one farmer to another. 
If land actually sold at a price w^hich corresponded with fluctuations 
of land earnings, new purchasers would buy at a jirice which would 
free them from the inflated values that led to the low rale of returns 
exfierienced by their predecessors. How^ever, land values in this 
country have responded more readily to upw^ard price trends than to 
downward trends.® This is partly to be attributed to reluctance of 
owners to sell, for reasons already discussed, and partly to the gen- 


« Babcock, F. M., Tlic Appraisal of Real EstAtes. McMUlan, 1924. 
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eral optimism which has always been in evidence as to the ability of 
land to recover its value after a time. While later events have finally 
demonstrated that this optimism was warranted in the past, it is yet 
true that the disproportionally hi^h values of land have led to a 
continuance of hi^h taxes based on sale value and of lar^e interest 
payments resulting from increased farm mort^a^es durin*^ periods 
of depression. The farmer may have found it impossible to break 
even, perhaps for several years in succession, but yet has been im- 
pelled to continue producing in the hoi>e of meeting some part of his 
cxi)enses from the proceeds of the crop, even though he was fore- 
doomed to stand some loss as the result of his year's effort. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that farm crops have frequently sold on a market 
whose ruling price was determined not by costs of production but by 
Ihe smaller sum which unsuccessful farmers Avere Avilling to accej^t 
rather than to suffer a total loss. TTnder a condition such as this it is 
impossible to shift to the consumer of agricultural produce even 
that part of the land tax which is uniform on all land. 

Since farm products sell mainly on national or Avorld markets, the 
likelihood of meeting this ty})e of competition in sufficient volume to 
beat down the price is great. It therefore must be concluded that 
certainly a very large part of the farm tax is not shifted in the form 
of additions to the price of products sold, but remains us a deduc- 
tion from the profits of farm operation and OAvnership. In fa(‘t, 
it is held by most economists that under actual conditions the tax 
on agricultural land is rarely shifted to the consumer.” 

Has the Fanner Bought Himself Free of Taxation? 

On the other Jiand. to Avhat extemt has the farmer bought himself 
free by (capitalizing the tax? (Capitalization is the pro(^(\ss whereby 
the ])urchaser discounts the tax in the purchase jirice and by this 
means shifts the tax for all time on to the original oAvner. Be(*ause 
of the possibility of capitalization some are inclined, although 
recognizing the apparent heavy annual tax on farmers, to minimize 
the seriousness oT the tax situation. ITjion examination it Avill bo 
found that this factor in affording relief to farmers is not so im- 
jiortant as it may at first appear. 

In the first place, for the tax to be avoided by this means the 
farm must change hands. Although statistics are not available to 
shoAv the rate of land turnover, limited e\ddence indicates that by 
no means the majority of farms change hands even Avithin a con- 
siderable period. In Iowa during the land “boom” period it is 
estimated that not more than 10 per cent of all farms Ayere affected, 
although some farms were sold several times within a single year.- 
In normal times the rate of turnover is much lower than 10 per cent 
per year. It Avas found also in Iowa that most of the farms were 
sold by farmers to farmers, and the same is believed to be true in the 
great majority of cases where farms change hands. A farmer in 
selling his farm turns about and buys another. Therefore, by the 
process of capitalization, the tax is avoided by one farmer and borne 
by another, and some farmer liears the tax after all. 

♦ BeUgntan, B. R. A., ^‘lle Hhiftinff iind Ineidefnce of Taxation, Columbia Unlr. Pres 
4tli edition revised, p. 27C. 

2J)283°— YBK 1924 18 
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Tn the second place, capitalization can affect only that part of a 
tax which can reasonably be expected in advance. Any tax in addi- 
tion to that which was anticipated at the time of purchase could 
not have been discounted in the purchase price, and therefore is 
lK)rne not by the original owner but by the present owner. Almost 
40 per cent of the present annual farm tax has been added since 1920. 
Since comparatively few farms have sold since 1920, in the ma- 
jority of cases this part of the present tax has not been borne by the 
original owner but by the present owner. For these two general 
reasons the great mass of farmers have not bought themselves free 
of the bulk of the present tax. 

And, finally, is the tax on farm real estate always^;apitalized any- 
way? During a period of land specoilation, such as was experienced 
in 1918-19 in many parts of the country, it is doubtful if the mere 
matter of a few c^nts per acre in taxes was even thought of when the 
purchaser expected to turn the land for several dollars per acu-e 
jirofit within a short time. To the extent that the tax is ignored 
owing to excitement or bad judgment the tax is borne by the present 
owner rather than the original owner. It appears, therefore, that 
the farmer not only pays an excessive annual tax but that the tax 
which he pays in the first instance is fastened on him. 

Farm Earnings in Relation to Farm Taxes 

If farm taxes can neither be shifted, nor avoided through capi- 
talization, it seems plain that the tax must remain as a charge upon 
the earnings of the agricultural industry. We have already seen 
that taxes rose rapidly during a period of falling prices. It is there- 
fore obvious that the tax must have become a gi'eat and growing 
burden upon the earnings of the industry in recent years. This, in 
fact, was the case from 1919 to 1922, as farm tax studies have sliown. 

Even in 1919 a department survey shows the tax consumed from 
5 to 05 per cent of the return from cash rented farms. These re- 
turns were net except for taxes. In the North Central States the 
tax, expressed in percentage of r^t, varied from 11.7 to per cent, 
v.hile in Southern States it ranged from 5.6 to 29.2 per cent. In 
the more western States the highest i>ercentage was ;i7.8 per cent and 
the lowest 9.8 per cent. The ratios of tax to rent as determined in 
this study are graphically illustrated by counties in Figure 57. 

High as these figures seem in some instances, the rise in taxes and 
the fall in farm earnings since 1919 must certainly have produced 
a situation still less favorable to landowners. Other studies rein- 
force this conclusion. 

Rented farms in Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri, whei-e ratios of tax 
tc rent have been ascertained, show marked increases in the relative 
importance of the tax. The general property tax on 105 Indiana 
farms averaged 39.6 [ler cent of rente, net except for taxes, in 1923. 
In 1922, 100 farms in that State reported a tax averaging 47.1 per 
cent of rente, while averages for the preceding years were 41.5, 23.9, 
and 12.4 per cent for 1921, 1920, and 1919, respectively. The tax 
on farm real estate in Missouri, expressed in percentage of net rent, 
increased from 10 per cent in 1919 to 20 per cent in 1923. A study 
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FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN RELATION TO NET CASH RENT. 1019 
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Pio. 57. — Thje real e«t&te tax absorba a large percentage of the net ca»h rent of 
farms in moat of the States. The low percentage ahown for southern counties is 
due to comparatively low real eatate taxes and to higher cash rentals^ which. 
iiicliHle not oiil.\ land earnings, but payment for supervision and risk 

rrom Taxation of Rented Farms, 191&,’* preliminary report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, March, 1926 
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of cash renU'cl farms in Ohio revealed the steady climb of taxes in 
relation to rents from a percentage of 31.1 in 1919 to 41 per cent 
in 1922, as shown in Table 2. 


Tablk 2. — Tu.r in rriaiioti to net rent ptr rented fa mix in Ohio, Indiana, and 
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Wliile the different levels reached in the three States show the ex- 
tent to w hich the farm tax is a local State problem, tlie fact that 
notable increas(‘s took place in each of them is also significant. 
Low land earnings and hi^h real estate taxes are known to have 
been the general experience of farm owners throughout the country. 

'riie (inures shown do not, of course, represent the Avhole ])icture 
(>f farm taxes. Land in neither the sole source of the farmer’s in- 
come nor the only base upon which he pays taxes. However, land is 
tilt* most necessary and largest of all capital investments connected 
with a^ifriculturc*, in most of its forms, and it is taxed separately aiul 
objectively by the States. 


Tahlk 3 . — Kelniwn of farm iaivvx to form inronie'^ for xelevtcd farnix in the 
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• As reported in the July, J 92 <. SuppIoTiionl of Crops and Markets, u. 221 “Funn income" represents 
net busiTi ‘sa receipts, plus or minus change in inventories for the year Farm income is not the same thing 
as rei>orted under the provisions of the Federal income tax law 


It is possible to show, in addition, the effect of taxes upon the 
whole farm income. However, since that part of farm income whicii 
represents the labor and management of the operator is not sub- 
let to property taxation, such a figure must be interpreted broadly. 
These ratios are not comparable with taxes in relation to return 
from other industries Ixfcause salaries and wages paid to jjersons 
employed are not always included in the net returns of other Indus- 
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tries. Table 3 presents the relation of property taxes to net casli 
receipts before the deduction of taxes, plus or minus changes in 
inventories for the farms reporting. It appears that taxes were 
lower in 1923 than in 1922 when measured by this standard except 
in the West North Central States. The decrease for the whole coun- 
try, however, was slight, beiiur only from 15.9 per cent of net cash 
receipts to 15.7 per cent, because there wars little change in the fax in 
the sections where agriculture is relatively important. 

Taxes and Earnings in Other Industries 

The farm tax is high in dollars, in terms of property earnings, and 
in terms oi farm income. It is also high in (‘omj)arison with taxes 
])aid by other classes. Evidence of this fact ma\ be gather(‘d fjoni a 
recent report of the Ihireaii of Internal IleVTinie. In 1922 cor- 
porations througliout the country which Avere engaged in agriculture 
and allied industries paid taxes other than Federal income and 
ex(*,ess profits taxes to the extent of 05,3 per cent of their profits. 
This ratio was far higher than that for any other class of industry, 
as Figure 58 shows. The data for agricultural and allied cor 2 )ora- 

RELATION OF TAXES, OTHER THAN FEDERAL INCOME AND PROFITS TAXES, TO 
NET PROFITS OF CORPORATIONS, 1922 
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tions represent 9,092 organizations, of which 7.747 were farm cor- 
porations proper. It is unlikely that the ratio shown for the whole 
group conveys an overdrawn picture of conditions for farm corpoiTi- 
tions alone. In most instances the taxes shown for coi porations were 
largely general property taxes. Practically all of the tax on those 
engaged directly in farming was of this nature. 
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Figures similar to those for corporations have been prepared for 
partnerships in the State of New York. The partnership data on 
which Figure 59 is based have been grouped as nearly as possible in 
the same way that the Bureau of Internal Revenue released the cor- 
poration statistics on which Figure 58 is based, with the exception 
that advantage has been taken of the opportunity to separate farm- 
ing from other industries closely allied to it. As Figure 59 shows, 
agriculture stands second in the percentage of net profits consumed 
by taxes other than income taxes. It will be noted that mining and 
(juarrying, which stand first, are also industries whose property is 
largely tangible and therefore easily taxed under the property tax. 
But it should l>e said that mining is frecjuently conducted under the 
corporate form of organization, so that the mining firms considered 


RELATION or TAXES TO NET PROFITS OF PARTNERSHIP FIRMS. STATE OF NEW YORK. 
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law. .>»--ruo hiKh pp>Tei:tH>?p of profits absor1>ed by taxes for partaershfp firms 
eauiiffed in milling ntid quarrying Ih duo, io part, to the relatively larj^e Invest- 
nient in real entMie, which these hmis as well as those en^^ed in farmtiiff are 
lorceil to caiT.v Iko the ratio for these firms was hlgli because the small num- 
l>er of coal mines liuluded had an exceptionally hlRh ratio <»f tax to profits in 
With the exteption of minliia and quarrying^, farming; nartnersnips paW 
the hljrhe^t tax in comparison wtth Income 

Kearrabjfed from the annual report of the New York State Tax CommlHsion, 


kwre may not necessarily be representative of the industry. Inspec- 
tion of the figures on which the chart is based bears out this con- 
dusion, as there were but nine mines included, with a combined gross 
return of less than $1,00<),00(). Such mines could not be considered 
i-epreswitative of the mining industry over the country generally, 
yet the extremely high taxes which they reported (31.4 per cent of 
net profits) were sufficient to raise the general level of the mining 
and quarrying claas to a jwint above that of agricult ure. 

The wide difference in the ratios of taxes to earnings between cor- 
porations and partnerships engaged in the same industry, as shown 
m Figures S8 and 59, is believed due to the accounting practice of 
deducting salaries to officers of corporations as an expense, while 
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the drawing accounts of members of partnerships are treated as 
distributions of profits. 

Neither of the above comparisons are entirely adequate to deter- 
mine the exact comparative effects of taxes upon the profits from 
different industries. But it is significant that agriculture stands 
first in one case and second in the other. The presumption seems to 
be that the farm business is subject to far more burdensome taxation 
than any other line, with the possible exception of mining and 
quarrying. This would normally be expected wlion it is remembered 
that the property tax, under wliich agriculture makes most of its 
contributions to the Government, is a tax apportioned according to 
the value of property. The low earnings of farm property preclude 
any other consequence than a high tax in relation to returns. 

Use of Earnings in Fixing Taxable Values 

How are we to harmonize taxes undei’ the general property tax 
system and the annual earnings of property ? Steps taken to im- 
prove assessments of recent years nave, with certain ex(*e])tions, 
disregarded earnings and have bewi confined to an attempt to de- 
velop more efficient measurements of sale value, the tax base used 
during the period in which these inequalities have come about. This 
situation has had tliree main causes. 

First, as has already been shown, from the popular point of view, 
sale value is the accepted measure of tax liability, rather than evid- 
ence of earning power. The importance. of the latter factor and the 
changes that have taken place in the relative earnings of property 
appear to have been lost from view. 

Secondly, ine(]ualities in taxation are always more apparent as be- 
tween two properties of the same class than between properties of 
different classes. However, notwithstanding the greater possibility 
of error in the case of different classes of property, the alert tax- 
payer knows less of the extent of these inequalities than he does of 
the amount of misplaced assessment of property of the type which 
he himself owns. Like the assessor, the taxpayer is unable to ascer- 
tain the true value of classes of property with which he is not 
familiar. For this reason he usually contents himself with keep- 
ing a more or less close watch over the assessments of persons situ- 
ated somewhat like himself. The result has been a growing demand 
for careful equalization as betweim properties of the same class, some- 
what to the exclusion of properties of other classes. MoreoveJ', in a 
period when real estate nas come more and more to form the tax 
base for the property tax, more attention has been given by the public 
to the taxation of this class of property than of most others. 

Side by side with the development of popular interest in the as- 
sessment of real estate, however, there has grown up an increasing 
interest on the part of public officials in the assessment of other 
classes of property. WTiile many of these are by their nature diffi- 
cult or impossible to discover and others are hard to evaluate, im- 
provemente in the machinery of sale value assessments are being 
made year by year, lK)th between classes and within classes. To 
many of those whose interest has penetrated this far into the prob- 
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Icn of taxation it has soenied that a full assessment on the basis of 
sale value would eliminate the n)ost important evils of taxation, be- 
cause of the close relationship between the value of property and 
its earnin^^s. The prevalence of this idea constitutes the third reason 
why the direct consideration of iiu'ome has been omitted in the 
course of tax reforms in many States, 

Hut it is not necessarily true that more efficient asressment at 
sale value would lead to an equalization of taxes in relation to in- 
<*om(‘ or earning power. Tt was found by the Department of Agri- 
culture that l)anks in Indiana counties where farm taxes were 
studied paid t. 'cs which Vvcre below those paid on farm lands 
wlien measured by in(‘nmes. In fact, when levies for similar ])ur- 
poses only were considered, banks paid a tax only half as heavy as 
that j)aid on rented farms. Yet, according? to the study, the same 
banks were usually assessed at a decidedly higher percenta<j:e of 
full value than were the surveyed farms. 

The situation in Indiana is believed to have its counter})art in 
every State when all classes of property are considered. The reason 
lies in the wide variation in rates of return whifffi are earned on 
ca))ibd investments in different fields. Even where it does not occur 
that a fjfiven class of proi)erty is undertaxed on the basis of sale 
value and overtaxed in terms of income at one and the same time, it 
is almost, always true that the de^'ee of over or under assessment 
differs materially from the defi^ree of over or under taxation wlien 
taxation is considered in terms of earnings. 

Since ])roperty taxes, lilce all other contributions to the State, 
are paid from current income and are burdensome or lipht accord- 
ing to the decree to which they consume income, it would seem ad- 
visable to consider this side of the question when assi^nin^ the 
amount of tax to be paid by owners of i^'^operty. 

Consideration of the earning j^wer or property has been widely 
recommended in recent years. jBoth the special tax committee of 
Iowa and the committee on tax investigation of Ore^jon ur^ed it 
in 19211. The 1921 enactment of the Indiana Legislature providing 
that in ascertaining the ‘‘true cash value” of ])ersonal property 
assessors may consider “the earning capacity of such ])roperty” 
further indicates the tendency to incorporate this principle into 
tax laws. 

Effect of Financing Stale Activities by Local Taxation 

The mere consideration of earnings in assessing property for taxa- 
tion does not necessarily guarantee a material reduction of taxes on 
all farm lands. Such a change will have the effect of reducing 
assessed valuations and of shifting more of the total tax bill to 
othc!’ property. In sections where but little other property exists the 
farmer must continue to pay the bulk of the taxes regardless of 
assessment reforms. As it is at present one of two things must be 
true. Ihther the farmer has no claim to tax relief beyond that to 
be obtained from an equalization with more direct regard to farm 
earnings and from a reduction in expenditures or else there is a 
fundamental defect in some other feature of present State and local 
taxation methods. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY TAXES ACCORDING TO LEVYING JURISDICTION 
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Ki<!. <50. — The pioMorticiis of pioporly taxi s leviofL hv the State, bv co\intli*K, aucl 
by townaliipM and local diKtrlcta vary widely with I ho Station. The sliare of tiie 
total tax levied l>y the different political units depotids upon the taxation policy 
in tlie State, that is, wlu^her the major fiinctJons of g’lwemrnent are tlnainrd 
iarsfely by the Slate as a whole or by comity and local fitoverninentM actiriK 

M‘pa rately 

Krom ** Taxation of Rented Farrow, lOlR,” preliminary report of the Depart- 
ment of Ajjrrl culture, March, 11120 
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The bulk of the farmer's tax, as shown in Figure 60, is levied by 
local taxing units. The percentage of local taxes of the total has 
been rapidly increasing in recent years, not because of decreasing 
State expenses, but because of additions to local levies. This fact 
has led to the belief that the farmer’s tax problem is mainly local. 
An examination of the [)urposes for which taxes are levied will show 
that this Ixdief is not altogether sound. The issue turns upon the 
propriety with whicli so large a proportion of the total tax is left 
to be raised by the lo<’al districts. 

County and other local taxes in 14 counties representing an equal 
nund)er of States (Fig. 61) were levied mainly for the suppoi*t of 
schools and roads in 1919. AVhile these functions of government do 


DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTY AND LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES ACCOROINQ TO PURPOSE 

OF TAX LEVIES, 1919 

PER CENT OF TOTAL COUNTY AND LOCAL TAX 
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Flo. 01. — The local hHiooI tax "stands owt as the pHiicipal tax levy in 7 ot the 14 
eoiintiea, while the road tax levy was the princiiial item in 2 of Uie countJ<<^ 
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not play so large a part in State levies paid by the same counties, 
Figure 62 shows that both are found in the general property levies 
of five of these States, while schools alone appear in the State levies 
of three States and highways in two States. In two cases there were 
State property levies, but not for these purposes, while two other 
States levied no state-wide property taxes at all. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STATE PROPERTY TAXES ACCORDING TO THE PURPOSE OF LEVY, 

ISIS 

PER CENT OF TOTAL STATE TAX 
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Hi Education Ronds and Bridgaa dD Aft othar 

Pio. 02. — Tlw» use of State property tax Jeviee for the HUp{>ort of DyshBc education 
and hijirhways variea widely with the States. State-wfde levies & sohoola were 
found In 8 of the 12 States represented in tjiie ehart, and fftattt'Wtde Ietrk*» 
for roads were found In 7 of the States. Two of the 14 States represented In 
thOigr^edlng fi^re, Pennsylvania and California, levlefl no State proi»erty tax 



A more recent and detailed picture of the same problem is pre- 
sented in Figure 63, where the Indiana average farm tax dollar 
paid in 1923 is analyzed. Of every dollar paid in taxes by the 
farmers of that State in 1923, 76.1 cents went for the support of 
roads and schools. The road funds had to be divided between three 
jurisdictions, 1.7 cents going to the State, 22.2 cents to the counties, 
and 2.9 to townships. Educational levies were divided between the 
State and the townships, 8.1 cents going to the former and 41.2 to 
the latter. The Indiana situation has been changed somewhat since 
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INDIANA FARM TAX DOLLAR OF 1923 ANALYZED 
ACCORDING TO LEVYING JURISDICTIONS 



ACCORDING -TO PURPOSES OF LEVY 



Fig. G.S. — In Indiana renta of the 1923 farm tax dollar wont to tho siiimort 

of public education and 41.2 cents of this amount was levied by townships. Hijyh- 
way costs accounted for 26.8 cents of the farm tax dollar, and 22.2 cents of 
this was levied by counties. All other i?overnmental exi)ense«, including: benevo- 
lent, administrative!, and miscellaneous items, requlreil 23.9 cents of the farm tax 
dollar 

From “Taxation of Farm Rejil Estate In Indiana/' preliminary report of the 
Department of Agriculture, March, 1925 
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1928 with the advent of a ^i^asoline tax, but the fi^ires presented are 
typical of the distribution of taxes in many general j)ro))ertv tax 
States. 

The question is at once raised as to whether th(‘ Hnanciiif]; of 
schools and hi^i^hways is properly to be regarded as a function of 
tlie State, of the local subdivisions, or of both. P^i^ure fri illus- 
trates the diversity in State policies on this point. Hie reasons for 
the divisions of tax responsibilities now in force are mainly his- 
torical. Both schools and roads were originally financed b}^ means 
of local tax levies. The importance of public education to society 
^^enerally was not recopiized for a lon^ time, and before the advent 
of the motor vehicle, roads had almost entirely a local community 
function. In vicAv of the less complex economic and social condi- 
tions and the limited social and political objecti\e, local taxation 
and local control of the special functions of ^^overnment Avas con- 
sistent Avith sound fiscal policy. 

These conditions, hoAvever, have changed. Public education is 
noAv generally considered essential to the proper development of 
society as a whole and for this reason is held to be of primary con- 
cern to the State as Avell as to the sejiarate localities. With the 
corning of greater unity in commercial and social intercourse, pub- 
lic liigliAvays no longer function merely for the benefit of the local 
community. Their serAUce has been extended until they now serve 
the public* generally. While this change has taken place gradually 
and is by no means complete, it has readied the point Avhere it be- 
comes an important consideration in the theory and practice of State 
and local finance. 

Theoretically the scope of the collectiAe benefit determines the 
scojie of taxation for a particular purpose.^ According to this prin- 
cijile, ))iiblic functions of state- Avide importance should be suj)- 
{lorted by the resourc'es of the State as a unit rather than by a com- 
bination of independent taxing jurisdictions covering the State in 
the aggregate. The fiscal unit :.hould be limited only by the extent 
of the common interest. Where the collective benefit, is considered 
to be part general and part local, the financial obligation will be 
divided accordingly betAveen the central and the local divisions of 
government. 

A collection of independent taxing districts, although covering 
the State, is by no means the same as the State opei*ating as a unit. 
If a tax for a common purpose is levied in different districts but at 
different rates, the tax may be equitable enough Avithin each of these 
districts but inemiitable as between districts. One district may be 
far more able to bear the tax, while the cost per unit of service may 
be greater in the less wealthy community. The burden of the tax, 
although for a common purpose, may be as betAveen taxing districts 
inversely proportional to taxpaying ability. 

For example, the cost of public edu(‘ation j)ei* pupil, assuming 
equal standards, is greater in rural communities than in the more 
populous districts, while the wealth and income per capita is less. 


'^HftRtable, O. F., Public Finance, Cbap. VllI, 3d edition, revised. McMillan & Co., 
London, 1917. 
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The same type of inequality exists as between road districts or as 
between counties that attempt to provide continuous highways. 
The cost per mile of highway of uniform quality may be about the 
same in different taxing units, yet the wealth of one may be double 
that of the other with which it is cooperating. 

The primary difficulty of the scheme of local taxation for the sup- 
jK)rt 01 boili schools and roads arises from the division of the State 
into more or less arbitrary districts wholly imfitted for purposes of 
finance. In the develops sections of the country at the present 
time the separate taxing districts are not separate communities at 
all, but merely parts of the larger community concentrated about our 
towns and cities. While a degree of ^paration of interests may 
exist as regards minor matters, economically and socially speaking 
there is but one unit. The attempt to maintain entirely separate 
financial relations is contrary to the organization of society, either 
economic or social. 

Besides, the local taxing districts acting separately are far less 
able than tlie State to reach taxable wealth or to maintain an equita- 
ble system of taxation. A function of government state-wide in im- 
f)ortance renuires that revenues be drawn from the State as a whole 
and that public revenues be distributed so as to maintain equivalent 
services and Ijenefits throughout the State in so far as the State’s 
interest is concerned. After this is done the lesser political units 
may siqiplement tlie State’s effort according to local demand. 

We may examine this problem a little more closely in typical 
general property tax States. In Indiana 83.6 per cent of tlie tax 
on farm real estate for school purposes was levied by townships in 
1J)22. The remainder was levied by the State. The State govern- 
ment of Indiana has laid dowm faiHy elaborate requirements for 
public education, fixing the minimum ^.^'hool term, minimum salaries 
for teachers, prescribing courses of study, and setting standards of 
training for te^ichers. However, the cost of maintaining these state- 
made standards is left largely to the local school districts. Thus, 
while the importance of public education to the State is recognized 
in these laws the Stale as such assumes comparatively little of the 
financial responsibility. 

In Nebraska 85.G per cent of taxes on rural real estate for scliool 
purixises" was levied in 1921 by townships and local districts. The 
State government, as in Indiana, levies practically all of the remain- 
der, as sliown in Table 4. Inasmuch as general property taxes in 
1922 represented over 93 per cent of all tax revenues in both States^ 
it is evident that schools iyr J^ese States are predominantly supported 
by local property taxation. 

In Texas, however, practically half of property taxes for schools 
was levied by the State and the other half by local districts. This 
higher ptTcentage of the tax levied by the State makes possible a 
greater degree of equality of educational opportunity in tnat State. 

Similar ?*esults have been achieved in other States where State 
funds derived from sources other than the property tax have been 
distributed among the local districts in sufficient amounts to bring 
about an approach to equality of opportuni^. Some States, not- 
ably Massachusetts, Delaware, New York, New Jersey, and Cali- 
fornia, have gone even further and have taken the cost of education 
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into account in determining the apportionment of State funds 
among the various local school districts. 

Table 4 . — Percentage of taxes for school pui goscs levied on rural real estate 
bp the State, by counties, and bp tonynships and other local subdivisions, 
Indiana (1922), Nebraska (1921), and I^xas (J92S). 


State 

State tax 

C'ouiity 

tax 

Township 
and other, 
local 
subdi- 
visions 

1 

Tot 111 

Indiana- . 
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Texas*--- . _ „ . , 

1 

Pn cent 
lb 5 

1 J4 1 

, 4{) f) 

Ptr ccTit 

0 

.<> 

*0 

P(r tent 
s,i r. 
s:» (> 1 

.*>() .'T 

Pi T cent 
100.0 

I 100 0 

100 0 


• Htrttistirs provided by the Stale ('ollege of Agriculture, T-nivcnsity of Ni'hraska, in cooi>erntioM v lb 
the IT 8 Department of Agriculture 

^ Statistics provided by the Agricultural and Mechanical (^jllcgc of Texas in cooperation with th(^ IT. H. 
Deptu-tment of Agriculture 
> 1/esfl tlian one-tenth of 1 per cent 


As in the case of schools, so with highways, the problems of di\'i- 
sioii of financial responsibility between central and local State 
agencies has been viewed in many different lights and disposed of 
in many different ways. Figure C4 presents comparisons of the. 
1^)21 road mileage locally controlled with tliat controlled wholly 



Piu, {>4. — The greater part of the highway mileage Iti the United States 1 h HUb- 

Ject to local ctMitrol 

lieurraiiged from Hulletin No. 127a, Table 11, of the Iturcau of I’ublic Roads, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


or in part by the States. With the excejition of the State of Wis- 
consin, the state-controlled roads include State roads, State trunk 
lines, and State aid roads, as classified by the Bureau of Public 
Koads for 1921.® In Wisconsin county roads are included with 
state-controlled highways. 


Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1270, 
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It appears from this chart that roads of the better and more 
durable quality but classed as county and township roads far ex- 
ceeded in mileage roads of similar quality classed as State roads in 
1921. While it is evident that some of the mileage of both classes 
of roads served wholly or in part the purpose of local community 
traflic, it is equally evident that a large part of the mileage pro- 
vided by counties and townships, particularly of the better quality 
1 ‘oads, was used mainlj^ for gene]*al rather than local traflic. 

The effect of this aiTungeinent on taxation may be seen from 
Figure Go, which shows the distribution of tax burdens for highway 
pur})Oses as between the users of the roads, the States, and the local 
units. It is now generally agreed that the lusers of highways 
should make special contributions to their upkeep, and that the local 



Fiu (;ri — Of all lilRliwuy taxes levied In 1921 in the UnitP<l StateM, 19 7 per cent 
was l(M'lc(l (»ii nioior vehicles and gasoline. The ftreat bulk of highway tax 
revenues was raised from general i)roperly taxes' levied by counties or lesser 
civil divisions 

l>Hta supplied by the Hureau of Public Hoads, United States Department of 
Agi i(\illure 


jurisdictions should provide some part of the cost of all roads, 
since all roads carry local traffic. In addition, the State as a whole 
should make some contributions from its general revenues toward 
the costs of such roads ns are primarily intended to function as 
connecting links between |the different localities, because the benefits 
from such roads are general and are enjoyed in a measure by the 
entire population.^ 1 

It is evident from FiMre 65, however, that in 1921 many of the 
States were not providing general revenues in proportion to the 
extent to which their roaefe were serving the State as a whole. In- 
creased efforts on the par^of State central governments have done 

’ Bee “ I*r<a»leiiui of HIghwHv F^iiluco," Report of PomTnlttee of the National Tax Amo* 
elation, 1924 ; nlao, “ Principles (Ooverning the Equitable Distribution of Highway 
Taxes,** by C, O. Brannen, Bulletin ’of the National Tax Association, December, 1924. 
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much toward remedying this defect since 1921, but the problem is 
still an important one, as the continued rise of local road taxes testi- 
fies. But while State highway systems, financed directly by the 
State and Federal viovernments, have in part supplanted or ab- 
sorbed some of the highAvays originally projected by local govern- 
ments, the change in this direction has not gone far enough as yet 
in most States to give substantial relief from the heavy burden of 
local taxation. 

It appears that a large part of the road and school taxes now 
levied by the local districts, and therefore in large measure levied 
on farm real estate, go to support services used or required by the 
whole State. In the case of schools the States have evinced their 
interest by the passage of mandatory laws which have automatically 
pried up the level of local taxes. In the case of roads the similarity 
in type of roads noAV being built bv the State and by the counties 
makes it clear that the States have bailed to assume the full measure 
of their responsibility in this regard. It must be concluded, there- 
fore, that a large part of the “ local ” farm tax should be supplanted 
by State taxes and the revenues distributed in such a way as to 
benefit the whole State. Professor Hobson, in dealing with this 
question in England, says: 

It is equally clear that if, the State is to require conformity to a national 
standard of efficiency on the part of local administrators it must he prepared 
to assist in the finance.® 

Other Taxes for the Support of State Functions of Government 

The defects in Sttite tax systems so far discussed include two main 
features. The first of these is the failure to pve direct considera- 
tion to earning power in arriving at the taxable value of property 
under'the general property tax. The second is the failure to recog- 
nize the growing responsibility of the State in the matter of financ- 
ing the special functions of government. Correction of the latter 
fault would require an enlargement of State revenues. At the pres- 
ent time the degree of dependence upon the property tax for funds 
to support the general governments varies widely, as is shown in 
Figure 66. Were a redistribution of taxes attempted along the lines 
outlined, the resulting increase in state-wide taxes would be much 
greater in States where centralization of control has progressed 
rapidly than in those where the highway and school problems are 
still of local interest in the main. It is probable, however, that even 
those States which have attempted a minimum of centralization 
woiild find it necessary to make important increases in state-wide 
levies if they assumed even the relatively small part of financial 
responsibility for such functions as they now control in other re- 
spects. 

If these increases were to be met out of a state- wide property tax 
alone, two undesirable results Avould probably come about. First, 
the total State levj^ would be so materially increased that it might 


‘Hobson, John A„ Taxation In tb« New State, p. 241. 
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overshadow all other levies in the public mind and lead to an un- 
necessary alarm over a fancied increase in expenditure. This, in 
turn, would have the tendency to bring about greater reductions in 
expenditures for such purposes than actual necessity would dictate. 
Second, the continuance of property tax support for these institu- 
tions would result in exchanging a local tax now levied chiefly on 
farm real estate in the country and a local tax largely on urban 
real estate in the city for a State tax chiefly on real estate of whatever 
type, wherever located. It is true that a certain amount of the tax 
falls on tangible personal property under either plan. However, 
as Professor Seligman has said, Those who own no real estate are in 
most eases not taxed at all; those who possess realty bear the taxes 



Fiij. tUi. — Willie two States lmv<» entirely abandoned the preneral prom^rty tax an a 
Kource of revenues for Statu purpoNes, 29 States still derive over 50 per cent of 
the revenues for thcsir central goveininentii from this gource. Thei percentage 
shown for Nc'w York n^presents a so-called countv school tax. This tax, how- 
ever, is ordered by the State legislature and is levied at a uniform rate through- 
out ihe Stata This and several other features render the tax so similar to 
State levies In other places that It has been necessary to show the New York 
tax as a State tax in this chart in order to i»ermit proper comparisons between 
States 


for both.”'* Wliilo the state-wide property tax would bring some 
relief to the farm, it would be accomplished by removing a portion 
of the excess tax burden from one class of real estate and shifting 
it to another class, which, while better situated than the farm, is 
also overtaxed at present. 

The property tax is almost unanimously condemned in theory by 
economists as a measure of personal tax-paying ability, and its use 
for the support of the general functions of government is quite 
generally dej^ored. However, at least two points may be raised in 
its defense. The property tax is of such a nature as to make possible 
the most accurate forecasts of its annual yield. It is also a tax 
which can be made to yield more or less with comparative ease. 


» Scllgmuu, E. R. A , Egaays in Taxation, btli (Hlition, p. 28. 
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This elasticity is a most essential feature in any workable tax 
system. It is not necessarily true, therefoi*e, that other sources of 
revenue must be discovered for the support of the entii'e State gov- 
ernment. While such a step would in most cases bring some relief to 
overtaxed real estate, practical consideration might not always make 
such a course advisable. 

The adaptability of any j)lan whirli might be followed would, of 
course, vary with the degree of industrial develo])ment in any given 
State, as this development creates the large body of wealth and 
income now untouched by the property tax. For this reason it is 
not considered necessary or advisable to do more than enumerate 
the most outstanding available sources of State revenues which in 
some States might be tapped for the first time and which in others 
might be further expanded if they have not already been increased 
to the point of highest yield consistent with the progress of the 
State. Such sources include the income tax, consumption taxes on 
tobacco, gasoline, and the like, license and franchise taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate enterprises, and inheritance taxes. ♦Just which 
of the possible sources shoulcl be used in any given State must, of 
course, be decided according to the conditions which obtain there. 
Likewise the limits to which such taxes may be carried depends upon 
the locality. But to wdiatever extent these taxes are carried, addi- 
tional relief will be given to real estate, the class now most seriously 
overtaxed, and more particularly to farm real estate. 

It is true that a portion of the tax burden which might bo placed 
upon other persons^ services, and the like by the adoption or these 
newer tax bases might be shifted by the original payers and even- 
tually rest upon the farmer. However, the proportion of the total 
State tax bill which the farmer would pay under a diversified 
system of taxation is certain to be less than if so largo a part of it 
continues to be levied directly uj>on farm land, from which it can 
not be shifted. 

As was the case in regard to a redistribution of the functions of 
local and State governments, the benefits to be derived from the 
use of new revenue sources are sure to be greatest in States where 
agriculture is of relatively little importance in proportion to other 
industries and least where agriculture is strongest. This may be 
expected for two reasons: First, the predominance of agriculture 
in many States leaves no adequate base onto which taxes now borne 
by the farm could be transferred. The agricultural industry must 
continue to bear the greater part of the tax burden in these States, 
no matter what form of taxation is adopted. Second, the States 
where industries are yet in their infancy may find it advisable to 
tax them more lightly than would be necessary if they were more 
firmly established. However, our whole history points to the future 
development of the other classes of industry, and the embodiment 
of some such taxes in the fiscal system, even if in a modified form, 
seems advisable not only for the sake of immediate justice but also 
for the purpose of preparing the way for future adjustments at the 
proper time. 

Eemedies for the three major defects in the present farm tax 
methods here discussed might well form integral parts of a unified 
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sc‘honne of tax legislation. It is quite true that the benefits from any 
one of such remedies can not be realized in full except in conjunction 
with the others. However, each of them is useful when considered 
alone. It is highly improbable that all three steps could be taken 
at one time, and it is doubtfid whether such a move would be advis- 
able in any case, as the system of taxation of a State making such 
an attempt would run the risk of becoming temporarily disorganized. 
In addition, the likelihoo<l of well-considered action in regard to any 
one of the proposals would be diminished. However, the early 
inauguration of a series of changes along the lines indicated would 
most certainly bring welcome relief to a tax-ridden agricultural 
industry. 

Tlie j)re8cnt scheme of real estate taxation, though frequently un- 
duly heavy and unjust, has continued unmodified partly because of 
its simplicity and partly because of expediency. It is always advis- 
able, of course, to lean to the side of simplicity in taxation, and 
expediency will play its part wdiether w^e will or not. But while 
justice in taxation is never likely to be the only consideration, an 
unjust tax or an unjust proportion of the tax on one class of tax- 
payers need not be continued indefinitely merely Viecause the demands 
of simplicity and expediency are satisfied. 
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H aymaking is a very ancient agricultural practice. Its origin 
antedates history. Man doubtless developed it from very 
crude beginnings, but he can not claim to be the originator of it. 
The pika or cony (fi^ 1) was a skilled haymaker before man had 
any need for hay. This little rodent cuts suitable fine-stemmed 
grasses, sedges, sKrubs, and other plants and puts them in favorable 
places for curing. Usually his stacks are built among the rocks in 
])rotected and thoroughly drained situations. (Fig. 2.) He is so 
particular in the curing and storing of his forage that the color and 
fragrance of the material is well preserved, Man is usually less 
particular in his haymaking methods, since his product is for the 
sustenance of other animals. 

The making of hay by man probably started with an attempt to 
provide forage for his herbivorous domestic animals when lie took 
them on excursions into localities where grass or other forage was 
wanting. Probably he started with green material and by accident 
and observation learned that dried stems and leaves were eaten 
readily by the animals and that more forage could be transported 
when the plants were dry than when they were green. 

As man became more engaged in the care of herbivorous animals 
he doubtless became more discriminating in his choice of wild hay . 
plants, giving most consideration always to those easily available 
in the quantity needed. As in the case oi food plants, primitive man 
soon discerned the ones best suited to his purpose so that, when he 
reached the point in his development where he realized tne advan- 
tage of cultivating plants for hay, he lost no time in choosing the 
good ones. Although history does not go far enough back to throw 
any light upon the early development of haymaking, it is very 
reasonable to conjecture tfiat alfalfa was one of the first plants grown 
especially for that purpose. So it is apparent that primitive man 
recognized the same important qualities in a hay plant that are 
recognized to-day. In the progress of civilization man has im- 
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f >rove(l honui of his original hay jjlants and has added others to the 
ist, but the greatest advancement he has made in this branch of 
a^i:riculture is in the development of liaymaking machinery. 

The Place of Hay in Farming 

To have an adequate appreciation of hay and its place in American 
agriculture it is helpful to know something of its history, the requi- 
sites of the different hay plants, why hay is an important crop in 
some regions or sections and not in others, the factors that determine 
its place on the individual farm, and other broad economic and agro- 
nomic factors that are largely responsible for the position hay holds 
among our staple field crops. Consideration of these subjects in 
tlieir logical order presents a “broad brush” picture which should 
make possible an appreciation of hay in its widest aspects. Nature 



rnj. 01^ cony. This is tlio busy little anlnuil whose haymaking activities 

uuteiialcd that of tin* e.iiliest iiisin. I’hoiugraphed near Irwin, Colo. 

has ])rovided hay meadows of which man avails himself. Hay from 
these is called “native or wild hay,” sometimes “prairie hay,” and 
some of it '"salt hay.” Although the acreage of wild hay in the 
ITnited States is very large, cultivated plants contribute by far the 
largest part of our total hay supply. Of these the perennials and 
certain biennials are of much the greate.st importance both in acreage 
and production. 

The discussion immediately following is from the standpoint of 
perennial, cultivated hay plants. Hays from wild plants and from 
annual cultivated plants are included only as the discussion may 
incidentally relate to them, since the former in a sense is taken as it 
is found, and the latter may be regarded to a considerable degree as 
an emergency crop. 

That hay forms a distinct class of cured and harvested roimhage 
is very generally understood; but, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, it should be stated that hay is the entire dry- 
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ciired-above-OTound parts — tliat is, the stems snd leaves, and in some 
cases the seed., of relatively fine-stemmed plants harvested especially 
for feed. Thus hay is distinguished from such roughage as corn 
fodder or stover largely because of its fineness of stem, and from the 
fine-stemmed crops cut and fed green or as silage, lKM*ause it is pre- 
jmred by dry-curing. Hay should not be confused with straw, as 
the latter is a by-product of a crop harvested for another pur- 
pose. Hay is the most nutritious harvested roughage in common 
use. It supplies the need for a dried roughage that can be stored in 
a minimum of space and transported with the least effort and cost. 

Characteristics of a Good Hay Plant 

The requisites of cultivated hay plants may be regarded from two 
aspects — consumption and production. Obviously, the forinei* as]>ect 
is the more important, since large tonnage and other agronomic 



Fig. 2. — The pika iiuiUls his hajatacka beneath proJectinK rocks to protect them 
from the weath(‘r. rboto^^raphod at Trappers Lriiko, Colo. 

advantages are of little consequence if the cured herbage of the plant 
he refused by livestock. Therefore a plant from which it is pos- 
sible to make good hay must be palatable to herbivorous domestic 
animals when it is properly cured. It must l)e nutritious ; but, in the 
case of roughage such as hay and fodder, palatability is of even more 
importance than nutriment. Very frequently palatability and nutri- 
tive value are closely associated. It may be merely a fortunate coin- 
cidence, but^most palatable hays are likewise nutritious, so that pal- 
atability is a fair measure of feeding value. A certain bulk is nec- 
essary in a ration for a domestic animal and, when feed is plentiful, 
palatability induces the animal to consume enough to permit the 
proper functioning of the digestive organs. 

lew hays when fed to animals are entirely consumed by them. 
There are usually some of the coarser or more fibrous parts of the 
stems refused. A plant in which the proportion of waste is large is 
not a satisfactory hay plant. It is easy to understand why this is true 
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when t])e cofet of growing and marketing considered. Fuithermore, 
where transix)rtation is an impoi'tant factor large waste can not be 
tolerated in a bulky product such as hay. In the very nature of 
things, therefore, bay plants are confined to line-stemmed plants. 
One requisite of a bay plant is that it shall be of the kind tliat may be 
eaten freely by animals without danger of digestive or other physio- 
logical disorders. 'Jlie feeder requires a hay that does not have to 
be doled out in rations, as is necessary in the case of grains and most 
otlau* concentrates. The manger or the feed rack or the stack is often 
the measure, and time and the animars appetite and capacity deter- 
mine tlie size of the ration. 

All of the factors that have been discussed from the consumption 
standjmint are fundamental in the creation of the market demand 
for hay. Although demands are, of course, more or less flexible, 
they are very rigid so far as the producer is concerned, and fre- 
(juently they are the fixed points by which he must guide his produc- 
tion. They limit him in the choice of hay plants. He must choose, 
the plant or ])lants that will give him best returns when all the many 
and varied factors aie taken into account. 

Some of the im])ortant considerations from the production stand- 
point are: (1) The adaptation of the plant to soil and climatic con- 
ditions; (2) de]>endability and size of yield; (3) ease of getting a 
stand; (4) the j)roper relation in the matter of cidtural recpiirements, 
including harvesting, to other important farm croj)s and to the labor 
supply of the farm; (5) facility of curing into marketable condition 
by simple and economic means; and (C) suitability for baling and 
storing. 

Some of our best cultivated hay olants show, a decided preference 
for certain soils; nevertheless, each n adapted to a rather wide range 
of soil conditions, wdiich permits their use very generally in regions 
where the climate is suitable. Thus, timothy is found growing in 
})ractically all parts of the northern half of the United States, wdiere 
rainfall is sufficient, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The farmer, if he would grow’ hay, naturally must choose a plant 
that is adapted to his soil and climate; and, to be really suited, it 
must pecessarily be one that can be counted upon with reasonable 
certainty to ]U-odiice a good yield. With the farmer, yield is a 
highly ini]>ortant matter. In a bulky product such as liay, the 
market does not make fine distinctions in the various classes on the 
basis of nutritive value, so to a considerable degree the farmer is 
encouraged to produce bulk rather than quality. An increase in the 
yield of one-fourth ton to the acre frecjuently will more than balance 
the premium offered by the market tor quality. To be popular a 
hay plant must be one of which good stands can be obtained with 
great ceitainty and with relative ease and economy, poubtless al- 
falfa would be grown much more extensively east of the Mississippi 
River than it is at present were it as easy and cheap to obtain a 
stand as is the case w ith timothy. 

Where hay is not primarily a cash crop, as are wheat, cotton, and 
com, or where there is conflict of labor in the time of culture and 
harvesting, it is forced in most cases to a place of secondary con- 
sideration. Therefore the hay crop must fit in, as it were, with 
what are regarded as the more important farm crops and wdth the 
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labor supply of the farm or that available to the farmers. Haying 
must not conflict with wheat harvest or with the cultivation of corn. 

A practical factor in hay production is the curing. Bright or 
at least dry weather is required in order that a good quality of hay 
may be made. In humid climates it is highly important tnen that 
hay plants be grown that will cure in as short a time as possible 
after cutting. Succulent plants and such as have large stems are 
slow to cure, and therefore fine-stemmed plants command prefer- 
ence. The market requirements are for bright, sweet hay and it is 
practically impossible to make hay meeting these requirements in 
a humid climate where the hay must lie for many days in the swath, 
windrow, and cock. Rain damage or bleaching, or both, are likely 
to take place. 

Furthermore, experience indicates that fine-stemmed hay plants 
bear storage better than coarse-stemmed plants. Molds and other 



Fio. 3. — Timothy meadows like this coiitiibute materiully to the beauty of the 
landscape and the prosperity of the farmers 


deteriorating agencies are less likely to affect them. When the 
various features of curing, storing, transportation, and feeding are 
considered it will be seen that the characteristic of fineness of stem 
is a very important one. In view of the many requirements a culti- 
vated hay plant has to meet, it is not surprising that there are rela-^ 
lively few plants that can qualify in the select class; and, as the 
re^isites of consumption and production are understood, it is not 
difficult to see why it is that timothy is grown on upward of 20 
million acres of land in the United States. 

Factors Governing Hay Production 

A study of the agricultural geography of the United States 
visualizes the fact that hay is relatively of much more importance 
in some sections or regions than in others. In most instances the rea- 
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sons for this are sound. In some cases, however, where hay is but 
little ^rown it would appear that it could be produced advan- 
tageously on a much larger scale than at present. 

The factors that determine the relative acreage of hay in the vari- 
ous regions or sections may be divided into two groups: (1) Natural, 
by which is meant climatic, biologic, edaphic, and physiographic; 
and (2) economic. These two groups of factors, of course, are in- 
terrelated. The second group particularly is dependent upon the 
first, but for the purpose of this discussion they may be considered 
more or less separately. 

Of the natural factors, climate is the most important for the 
country as a whole. Rain favors grass production but handicaps 
hay curing. Peiennial hay plants which make up a very large 
percentage of the hay of this country are of little importance where 
the ])recipitation falls below^ 25 inches annually, except where irri- 
gation is piacticed. In regions of dry farming, therefore, cultivated 
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hay plants cxintribute almost negligibly to the agricultural re- 
sources. Although perennial hay plants need an abundance of 
moisture to make good yields, frequent rains and high humidity 
make curing exceedingly difficult and result in discouraging hay 
production. Therefore, moisture for the needs of the grow ing plant 
and periods of sunshine w ith freedom from show^ers for curitrg make 
the ideal climatic conditions for hay production. ^ 

In the ITnited States, temperature plays an important jiart in the 
hay industry, in being a factor that apparently limits t*he southern 
range of timothy. No part of the United States proper is too cold 
for timothy, but from the northern part of the Cotton Belt south- 
ward the summer temperatures seem to l>e too great for its well- 
being. It so happens that in tlie part of the Southern States wdiere 
timothy does not thrive there is no equally satisfactory perennial 
hay plant. If a hay plant could be found that w^ould be as suitable 
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and as valuable for this region as timothy is for the Corn Belt, the 
crop-production map of the United States would doubtless be very 
materially modified. The same might be said of the drier parts of 
tlie Great Plains, but the cases are hardly analogous, since in the 
dry region the growth of all vegetation is limited by insufficient 
moisture. The lack of suitable hay plants for regions favorable for 
plant growth is a biological factor that limits hay production. 

The influence of edaphic or soil factors is shown chiefly in sections 
of sandy soils. Clay soils may be poor and exceedingly hard to 
work, but if they arc sufficiently drained they are fairly suitable for 
hay plants; whereas sandy soils, if very light and inclined to be dry, 
as is frecmently the case, are not satisfactory foi* the growing of good 
perennial hay plants or for the making of hay. 

Rough topography in many sections is responsible for hay being 
relatively more important than are other cultivated crops. Steep 



Fm. 6. — Timothy has long lH*en the most important grass for hay production. 
Its culture Is confined very largely to the northeastern quarter of the United 
States 


hillsides w^ash badly when plowed annually and it is very unwise to 
raise tilled crops on them. The hay crop can be grown with a 
minimum of stirring of the soil and if necessary can be handled by 
very simple machinery. This is one reason for the relatively great 
importance of hay among the agricultural products in certain sec- 
tions of New York, Pennsylvania, and the New England States. 

Taken as a group, the natural factors play a very large part in the 
distribution oi the hay crop of the United States. When the dis- 
tribution of the cultivated hay acreage is studied from an economic 
standpoint, it becomes evident that competition with crops that come 
more nearly falling into the class of cash crops is the factor that 
determines its relative importance in most agricultural regions or 
sections. In the sections of the United States best suited to com, 
the hay acreage declines. On the marginal areas of the Corn Belt, 
particularly northward and eastward, the competition is less severe 
and the hay acreage expands, except possibly where dairying is 
highly developed and silos are abundant. Winter and spring wheat 
culture even in the rain belt likewise tend to depress the nay acreage. 
In the sections of the Cotton Belt best suited to the growing of cot- 
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tc*i, that crop is supreroe. The lack of suitable hay plants for much 
of the Cotton Belt, it is true, ^ives tlio cotton acrea^ye an added 
advantage, as shown by the f,act that in the black lands of Mississippi 
and Alabama, and elsewheie, alfalfa, when it could be grown suc- 
cessfully, i)rovided a real competition with cotton in the matter of 
acreage. In recent years, for natural reasons not well known, its 
successful culture has declined. Tobacco and other less important 
casli crops have tlie same effect on the relative acreage as do corn, 
cotton, and wheat, but their effect, of course, is much more local. 

In much of the irrigated West the relative hay acreage is very 
large. Irrigated lands are mainly in regions of ary climate where 
conditions are nearly ideal for the curing of hay. Alfalfa, one of 
the best hay plants grown by man, thrives abundantly on practi- 
cally all of the irrigated soils of this region. It produces two to six 
crops annually with a corresi)ondingly large tonnage. Corn is poorly 
adaj)ted to most of the irrigated sections. AVheat and other small 
grains in ireneral do A\ell tliere: but these small grains for the most 
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part must be shipped to milling centers and, because of the distance 
of most irrigated lands from large markets, transportation charges 
are high. Alfalfa, in addition to producing a large tonnage of hay, 
can be fed to livestock where it is produced, and thus it finds a mar- 
ket at home. Where alfalfa seed can be raised successfully, it sup- 
plants the hay crop to some extent. Seed is a high-priced product 
and will bear heavy transportation charges. Alfalfa hay is shipped 
in quantity only when produced relatively close to large markets 
where transportation charges are not excessive. Cotton is competing 
wdth alfalfa on irrigated lands in parts of the Southwest. It is a 
cash crop that will bear transportation. Where a crop like sugar 
lieets is introduced, alfalfa meets wdth competition. Beets produce a 
large tonnage and a near-by market is usually provided. 

There are many other {actors that determine the relative im- 
p()rtance of the hay acreage in various parts of the United States. 
These are discussed elsewhere in this article. Hay is of value only 
as it is converted into animal labor or animal products. It is at a 
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disadvantage as compared with other crops, in that it has practi- 
cally no market abroad and because of its bulk and other features it 
can" not be stored economically either on the farm or in terminal 
markets for indefinite periods, as can cereals, cotton, or tobacco. The 
flexibility of its consumption is not great. Acreage bears a more 
definite relation to yield than in the case of most other field crops, 
and in all there is relatively little of the speculative feature in hay 
growing. When emergency situations arise, such as that caused by 
the World War, the hay acreage is reduced to provide increase for 
the acreage of food crops. 

Factors Determining the Acreage on the Individual Farm 

All the factors that influence the relative acreage of hay in regions 
or sections operate in determining its acreage on the individual 



Fio. 7. — An alfalfa haying f»ceno in central KaunaH 

farm; but, in addition, there are other factors which affect hay 
acreage but can scarcely be said to be regional factors. Viewed from 
the standpoint of the individual farmer one of the first, if not the 
very first consideration, is the availability of a suitable hay plant 
for his conditions. Every farmer would raise hay probably in excess 
of his bare needs if he could be sure of a fair yield for the benefit 
such a crop would be in maintaining the productivity of his soil. 
But, on the other hand, the great attraction of cash crops where such 
are practicable has a tendency to induce the farmer to seek other 
ways of maintaining a permanent system of agriculture than by the 
inclusion of “grass” in his cropping system. Granted that the 
farmer be located in a region where mixed grain and livestock farm- 
ing is practiced, the distance of his farm from market and the gen- 
eral conditions of the road from his farm to town may influence him 
in either of two directions. He may conclude, because of a long 
hard haul to market, to raise mostly grain, which is more easily 
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transported than hay; or lie may deride to lean to livestock and raise 
more hay and other forage, thus further simplifying his transporta- 
tion problems. 

Other factors being favorable, rough topography usually favors 
hay acreage on the individual farm, and smooth topography favors 
the acreage of crops that recpiire more cultivation of the soil. Ero- 
sion is here the chief determining factor, but the difficulty of using 
machinery is also a consideration. Poorly drained lands can be 
devoted to such crops as timotln’ and redtop better than to corn or 
small grains. Alfalfa will not tolerate poor drainage. The farmer 
for reasons which he may regard as sufhcient, may prefer to devote 
his poorly drained fields to grass rather than go to the trouble and 
expense of draining them for other crops. Unless the farmer's soil 
is very sandy it is not of great importance in determining his hay 
acreage, jiarticularly where perennial grasses are the hay plants 
grown. Timothy especially is suited to a very wide range of soils. 
l)ifferent tyi)es of farming to some degree at least call for different 
cropping systems. For the average farmer diversified farming which 
in(’ludes a fair number of livestock is a conservative type, whereas 
cash-crop farming is more sjieculative in character. The almost 
innate bidief that “ grass is essential to a good permanent agri- 
culture and the need of hay for horse feed induces farmers to in- 
clude hay in their farming systems regardless of the systems they 
follow, but naturally the former calls for the larger acreage. The 
grain farmer makes hay a side line. The livestock farmer usually 
includes it as one of his principal crops. Either may grow a larger 
iKTeage than he would otherwise in order to enable him better to 
g!*ow some other crop he considers irore important. In many cases 
the livestock farmer raises hay for In.' own needs in preferen(*e to 
coarse roughage, because he has no silo and hay is more easily and 
conveniently stored than is fodder or stover. In the last analysis, 
the fai'iner either consciously or unconsciously reviews all the factors 
and then decides U])on the extent to which he shall engage in hay 
raising at any particular time. He looks at the problem in the 
main from the standpoint of net jirofit, but his own idiosyncrasies 
enter into the equation to some extent. In other words, lie consults 
his likes ^nd dislikes, sometimes possibly his imagination. He may 
regard himself as a good corn or ^^heat farmer and a poor hay 
farmer, or the reverse. He may dislike haymaking because of extra 
labor or for other reasons, or he may regard his farm as poor grass- 
land, especially since if he applies fertilizer he does so to his other 
crops and rarely to his hayfields. But idiosyncrasies rarely govern 
in the largest measure. The farmer's decision is usually sound. So 
very largely the question is reduced after all to the considei*ation of 
profit consistent with dependability of income and the maintenance 
of his soil. He realizes in most cases that grains have greater passi- 
bdities of profit, but the hay ci-op helps him to divide his crop 
risk and tends to make his income more secui’e. Where hay com- 
petes strongly with grain as a cash crop, he is influenced of course 
in its favor; but he realizes that the value of his hay crop may be 
very s<*verely reduced by unfavorable weather during the few days 
that are necessary to cure it. Grains are less subject to such pre- 
carious conditions. After they have matured they will withstand 
bad weather and other damaging agencies to a much greater degree 



than will hav. Of course the farmer knows that much of the dam- 
age done to hay by unfavorable conditions for curing does not unfit 
it for feeding on the farm, and he must have hay at least for his 
horses. If he is able to cure a part of his crop in bright sweet con- 
dition, that part can be put on the market if he desires. 

The farmer in the hay belt grows hay because he needs it for his 
horses, because he believes a grass ” crop is necessary to keep his 
soil in a good permanent state of productivity, and in other ways to 
improve nis crop production. Besides, it gives him an additional 
chance against the weather and other growing and marketing fac- 
tors in the gamble of farming; and in some, although a rather small 
percentage of cases, he grows it because for him it is a real cash crop. 

History of the Development of Hay Production 

Since the beginning of history hay has played a very important 
part in the development of civilization. This is especially true in 
central Europe, where the conversion of the natural marsh grass- 
lands into well-drained meadows of cultivated hay plants was one 
of the main factors in social and economic progress. In the Koman 
Empire, before the beginning of the Christian era, the making and 
storing of hay was considered of such importance that it was re- 
garded as lawful and proper to engage in this work on holidays and 
days of worship. There were few other activities so highly regarded. 

Hay has played no small part in the development of the United 
States. To-day America’s hay crop is among her most important 
staples. It is estimated that there are now upward of 98,000,000 
tons of hay of all kinds produced annually. This is approximately 
24 per cent of the total production of coarse forage, or enough for 
approximately 14,000,000 adult animals for one year. In other 
words, if our domestic herbivorous animals could subsist on hay 
alone, as in many cases they can, a year’s production would feed 
14,000,000, or 24 per cent of the total number. As an important 
constituent of animal rations, hay furnishes much of the energy for 
the work animals of the farm and contributes largely to the making 
of animal products for human food and the industrial arts. 

One of the first problems of the northern settler was to provide 
hay or other coarse forage for his livestock through the winter sea- 
son. Previous to the Kevolutionarv War a large part of the hay 
gathered was produced on natural meadoAvs or marshes. These 
marsh meadows were important economic assets, but their limited 
extent necessitated the establishment of artificial meadows before 
livestock could be greatly increased. Meadows usually "were started, 
however, by clearing and setting aside for common use the low-lying 
lands which would produce natural pastures and meadows. Seed of 
various English grasses was occasionally sown, but its use was not 
general throughout the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. As vil- 
lages and cities grew and the number of horses necessary for trans- 
portation increased, the demand for good-quality hay became greater, 
and in suitable areas near the cities there developed some specializa- 
tion in the production of hay for market. 

The Northern States were fortunate in having a climate favor- 
able to good hay grasses. To the south, in the Tidewater and Pied- 
mont country jfrom New York to Virpnia, contemporary accounts 
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PH late as 1800 note the great scarcity of meadows. Farther south 
weeds and sedges afforded considerable pasturage, and mild winters 
lareely relieved the need of hay. 

Our first important hay plant was timothy. Originally it came 
to notice in New P]ngland, where it was known as Herd’s grass, sup- 
posedly named for the man who found it and sowed the seed. Lo- 
cally in New England and New York it still is called by this name, 
which now is more generally applied to redtop. Before 1750 timothy 
was taken to the vicinity of Baltimore, according to traditional evi- 
dence, by Timothy Hanson, for whom it was named. From Balti- 
more it spread botli in this countr}" and to England. Its adaptation 
to heavy, moist soils and a cool climate retarded its utilization about 
Baltimore, and in 1800 its use seems to have become more general in 
England than in America. Yet, throughout the Northern States it 
was well known before the Revolution. With the extension of settle- 
ment and grain farming in the North, timothy went hand in hand, 
because, in general, it was suitable for all of the moistei’ of the wheat 
soils. In the South and on tlie iinirrigated dry lands of the West, 
however, where the climatic conditions are not favorable, it is of 
comparatively little impoitance. 

Red clov(‘r, as well as timothy, was widely dispensed in the 
('olonies before tlie Revolution, and its production was becoming 
general in some sections of the North. The war, by cutting off' the 
English supply of seed, retarded the development of the crop in the 
Central States. Clover seed was brought to tliis country frojii Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, but clo^er culture was purely local. 
After the Resolution and <luring the early years of the last centur;/ 
its production, ])articularly with the use of gypsum and marl at- 
tra(*ted a great deal of attention in Dehiware, Maryland, and south- 
etistern Pennsylvania. Not only was it source of hay but a means 
of increasing the productivity of land. (Fig. 8.) For the country 
as a whole north of the (\^tton Belt, red clover probably can not clabn 
general adoption before 1850. 

In addition to timothy and clover, many other hay plants were 
introdu(*ed into the (\)lonies, though they attracted little notice. 
Probably alfalfa was cultivated locally during the last years of the 
Colonies, and ceidainly l>efoi‘e 1800. On the west coast of South 
America it has been grown for a century and a half or two centuries, 
whence it w^as introduced into California about 1854. 

The last years of the Colonies and the first years of the Union 
formed a period of establishment of meadows east of the Appa- 
lachians. Previously the wintering of Jive.stock had been a some- 
what trying task at best. After about 1820, however, hay became 
abundant in the North and trade developed between the N^orth and 
South. Hay production became an important farm enterprise and 
in some areas held a definite place in the cropping system. 

In 1839 New York was the great hay-producing State, wdth Penn- 
sylvania an<l Ohio, respectively, second and third. New England at 
that time must be classed witli New York, for hay production was 
about equally important in the two sections. In New England it 
was the most important crop f^rown. The quantity of hay available 
for winter use was the limiting factor in determining the number 
of livestock which could be kept through the year. The chief aim 
in cropping many farms ivas to produce as much hay as possible. 



The best land — that is, the smoothest and rieliest — was given over to 
hay, and the hayfield fijenerally was manured or otherwise fertilized. 
Alter from two to six crops of hay had been taken off, the. field was 
broken up, cultivated one or two years, and reseeded to grass. A 
common rotation was corn, potatoes, oats, followed by grass from 
three to six years or in general as long as it continued to yield a ton 
of hay to the acre. 

New York City furnishe<l a market for a large quantity of hay, 
and Long Island Sound, the Connecticut River, and the Hudson 
River, with their connecting canals, permitted cheap transportation. 
Dairying was becoming a sj)ecialized industry, and winter dairying 
likewise required large quantities of good hay. 

Long distances to market made it essential to compress the loose 
hay into less bulk if the trade was to reach its greatest development, 
and as early as a patent was issued on a hay press. Two hay 



Fuj. 8. — in>;li in valm*. U84>ftil in tlio rotniioii, uiid rcliNhcHl by livoHtock 

of all kinds, clovor is tbo most important lojriiniiiioiis crop p;r(»wn in the north 
eastern United States 

jiresses or “hay and cotton presses'’ were jiatented in 1S2(), 
and one in each of tlie years 1828, 18^5, and 18;39. Most of these 
early patents were issued to persons in the Nortlieast, wliere hay was 
grown for market. Hay baling on a commercial basis may be said 
to have started hy 18Iir>. As early ns 1840 the New Orleans market 
received hay both from the upper reaches of the Ohio and from' 
eastern New York. 

At the same time hay production was rapidly moving westward 
with corn and wheat to the edge of the prairies. West of Ohio the 
small quantity of hay harvested was chiefly from wild grass. The 
prairies of Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, and the prairies inter- 
spersed wuth marshlands of Wisconsin and Indiana, produced an 
abundance of hay. Wild hay always has been more plentiful on the 
prairies than on the cut-over lands to the eastward. (See Fig. 20.) 

The estimates of the Department of Agriculture show a rapid 
increase of total hay in the prairie and great plains States until 
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shortly before 1900. In the earlier years, however, comparatively 
little of it was cultivated hay. The increase of land in farms and the 
consequent increase of natural grasses fenced in and cut for hay 
largely explains the apparently rapid growth of hay culture on the 
prairies. 

Following 1839 settlement proceeded swiftly in the Ohio and 
upper Missouri Valleys, and the open prairies were rapidly fenced 
up. IJy 1850 the cultivated hay crop w as beginning to be important 
in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and the growth of 
cities in the South was further developing the southern market. 

Until 1810 ])ractically the entire hay crop was cut with the scythe, 
(Fig. 9.) MoAving machmes had been invented, but their work had not 
yet proved to be generally satisfactory, and only a few were in use. 
They. were continuously improved, however, and from 1850 to 1860 
there Avas a SAvift development in their use, encouraged by the rapid 



Fi( 4. 9. — 'J’he scythe and the hand rake wore the principal Implements of Uay- 
makinj 7 before the advent of the mowinjj: machine 

\ 

settlement of the West. The prairies were smooth and hand labor 
w’as relatively scarce. The prairie farmer found it economical to 
use machinery in cutting over a large area rather than to hire 
laborers to mow with scythes a small area which had been prepared 
to produce a higher yield. By 1860 the use of the mowing machine 
had become general. An observer in 1858 makes the following com- 
ment conti*asting the inow^er and the scythe : 

In the first place in this section of country for several years past no good 
moAA'ers could be had for less than $1.50 per day and board. 1 never saw 
five mowers together that would average over 1 acre each dally and seldom 
that. * • ♦ Now I could get any quantity I ever had, or ever will have 
to cut, done for 62 Vt* cents i)er acre by horses, and they will cut 10 acres per 
day. The difference of board of 10 men in place of one man and one pair of 
horses Is no small Item. 

Doubtless the development of the mower has been the greatest 
technical advance made in hay production. (Fig. 10.) With the 
expansion of hay acreage, however, attention likewise was given in 
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the fifties and sixties to other haying machinery. Before 1860 pat- 
ents had been issued on 10 horse rakes, 5 “’’hay elevators,’'* and 10 
liay loaders. During the sixties they were issued on 27 horse rakes, 
55 "‘hay elevators,” 100 liay loailers, and 200 horse forks. 

Probably it was during the early seventies that important quanti- 
ties of hay first reached the seaboard from west of the mountains. 
During the Civil War the markets on the lower Mississipj>i had 
been cut off, while transportation to the east was improved and 
farm area had expanded. When the southern market later revived 
with new agricultural and economic development, a regular system 
of warehousing on a large scale was started about 1890, and the Lake 
and Prairie States marketed large quantities of hay in the South 
and the East. In the South hay was purchased both for city and 
for farm consumption, but Eastern farmers as a rule still supplied 
their own hay requii*ements. 



Juo. li)--Tho mowing uia< liiiK* has bvcii an important factor lu lh«‘ development 
(it modem hayinak]ii;ir methods 

While electric cars were displacing horses during the eighties and 
nineties the hay trade was concerned lest the eastern market entirely 
disappear. Probably not over one-half million horses were thus 
displaced, however, and during the same time truck horses and 
eastern dairy communities w^re consuming increasing quantities 
of western hay. (See hay production maps. Figures 11 to 19.) 

Other forage crops in the South and the semi arid West have come 
to supplement in an important w’ay our liay production. From 
1899 to 1919 wild hay increased from 15,000,000 to only 17,000.000 
acres for the country as a whole. Increase in tame hay was prin- 
cipally accounted for by the increase in alfalfa from 2,000,000 to 
8,500,000 acres. Grains and annual legumes cut for hay about 
doubled, reaching 7,500,000 acres in 1919. Coarse forage crops ex- 
jjanded tenfold, from 8,(K)0,000 to 30,000,000 acres. By this growth 
coarse forage crops had come in 1919 to represent approximately one- 
third of our “ hay and forage ” acreage. Coarse forage had a rapid 
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growth in the North Central and West South Central States, where 
there were 2,500,000 acres in 1899, 3,000,000 in 1909, and 7,000,000 in 
1919. Small grains and annual legumes cut for hay showed a rapid 
growth in all sections except the Pacific, where as early as 1899 
nearly 2,000,000 acres were cut. 

The (listril)iition of total hay acreage in 1919 was for New England 
3,400,000; Middle Atlantic, 8,200,000 : East North Central, 14,200,000; 
West North Central, 26,600,000; South Atlantic, 6,500,000; East 



Fiu. 11 — Ilay production flrHt became an importnnt agricultural activity iu New 
York and the New Knglaiid StaUa. TlnioC>y and red clover, our principal 
market hays, ar(v well adapt(>d to the climate this region, and these States 
have therefore continued to grow large quantities of hay 




Fia. 12.— By 1840 hay was becoming important in Indiana, northern Illinois, 
and the southern parts of Michigan and Wisconsin ; much of this, however, 
was wild hay. Then, as now. the Southeastern States showed but little tend- 
ency to gri»w hay either for home consumption or the markets 








Fi«. 14. — In tlie decade 1859 to 1869 there whh little change in the hay area. 
Although the total production of hay Increaned 8,000,000 tonn, the producing 
region was about the same except for a slight westward moYement 







Fig. 16. — In the decade 1870 to 1889 an enormoua a^rricultural der^opment 
toGk place in tlie prairie States, and Iowa superseded New York as the lead- 
iug hay State. Kansaa ranked fourth on the list, and the total production 
of hay nearly doubled. This was due in lar^ measure to the wider use of 
haying machinery on the leyei lands of the Central West and the more ex- 
tended utilisation of the native grasses in Minnesota, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas 
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work stock on farms probably has ceased to increase, or perhaps has 
decreased, owing to greater use of mechanical power, leaving a 
gi-ealer part of farm-fed hay for meat and daii7 animals. 

The lessened demand in cities is a disadvantage to those farmers 
who raise hay for market but is, of course, distinctly advantageous 
to the dairyman or the southern farmer who regularly buys a part 
of his supply. The demand on the industry by the city market 
probably will continue to decrease for some time, and the increase 



Fi«. 17. — From 1889 to 1899 the advance in total production was not ho rapid 
iiK in the preceding; deoadt‘, hut more hay whh heingf producoil in the Rocky 
Mountain States and on the l»acitic coaHt. Ueallzutlou of the value of alfalfa 
in this retrion accounted for much of this 



Fiu. 18.— By 1900 the Dakotaa were Important a» hay producing Btatca and more 
hay was being grown in the Cotton Belt 
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in legumes and other forage crops is holding hay prices lower than 
they would be otherwise. Furthermore, without reduction in freight 
rates on hay as compared with other commodities, hay production 
for market will continue to concentrate about the markets of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. 

Hay Production and Feeding Values 

The percentage of cropped land devoted to hay production in the 
different agricultural regions varies greatly. The region of greatest 
hay prodiuition is located in the northeastern quarter of the -United 
States (Fig. 19), one of the reasons being the adaptation of timothy 
to the climatic conditions of that region. Red and alsike clovers are 
also belter adapted to this region than to the southeastern or western 
parts of the country. In the western half of the United States there 



Flo. la. — It 1 h important to uot«* thiit hay production in 1910 was more (general 
over the TJnltca States than in earlier periods. The northeastern quarter of 
the United States and the Irrlgatt^ sections of the West continued, however, to 

S roduce the larger part of our hay crop. New York again became the leading 
tate in quantity or hay produced 

•are districts of very intensive hay production, mostly alfalfa, but a 
great proportion of the land is either too dry or too mountainous 
tor success with tame hay. The alfalfa-producing sections are 
largely confined to irrigated valleys, the scattered dots on the map 
indicating mostly wild hay. The areas of heavy production in 
eastern Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minne- 
sota are also made up to an appreciable extent of wild hay, especially 
in the Dakotas and western Minnesota. In Nebraska and Kansas 
alfalfa is important and perhaps the predominating element in the 
total hay crop. 

Yield per Acre 


Among the roughage-producing crops hay is not so productive in 
tons per acre as are fodder and silage. The average yield per acre 
of hay in the United States in 1919 was 1.23 tons; fodder, 1.73 tons; 
and silage, 7.42 tons. If however, these yields are reduced to a dry- 
matter basis, they are respectively, 0.96, 1.01, and 1.95 for hay, 
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fodder, and silage. Approximately 79 per cent of the hay, 58 per 
cent of the fodder, and only 26 per cent of the silage is dry matter. 
Feeding value is dependent on tlie dry matter in the forage and the 
quantity wasted must be considered. 

In determining the final value of hay in comparison with other 
forages, pasturage must also be taken into account. It has been 
estimatc'd that 21/2 acres of tame pastures in the northeastern United 
States will provide sustenance for one mature animal for six months. 
This would be equivalent to 5 acres per animal unit ^ for 12 months. 
The quantity of grass hay necessary to support one animal unit for 
12 months is estimated at 8 tons and of legume hay 5 tons. It is 
apparent, therefore, that timothy meadows would have to yield ap- 
proximately 1.6 tons of hay per acre in order to be equivalent to the 
carrying capacity of good tame pastures of the humid Northeastern 
States. For alfalfa and other legumes a yield of only 1 ton per 
acre would equal the supportage of such pastures. 

If we compare the hay yields of timothy, native grasses, alfalfa, 
and clover witli the carrying capacity estimates of humid grasslands 
given in the article, “ Our Forage Resources ” in the 1923 Yearbook 
(see pp. 837 and 369) we find that it requires an average of 7.35 
acres of timothy or native hay grass and only 3.01 acres of alfalfa 
or clover to support an animal unit one year, whereas the pastures 
in humid areas require 8.67 acres to support an animal unit for the 
same length of time. So far as the grasses are concerned, pasturing 
is no doubt the more economical method of utilization, because of the 
greater amount of labor required to harvest and feed the product as 
hay. With legumes there would appear to be an advantage in favor 
of the hay crop, since little more than one-third as much land is 
needed. 

Fadorfi affevtimf ykld , — One of the chief factors governing the 
yield of hay is the adaptation of each grass or legume to the climatic 
and soil conditions of the locality where it is grown. Timothy in the 
semiarid (jreat Plains or in the warm, humid southeastern States 
makes very low yields. Red clover also is poorly adapted to the dry 
regions and to the low altitudes of the southeastern States. To ob- 
tain maximum yields it is necessary, therefore, to choose a hay plant 
which is suited to the climate and soil where it is being grown. 

Seasonal climatic conditions also atfect very markedly hay yields. 
A cool \yet spring is conducive to high yields of most northern hay 
plants. The exce})tions are confined largely to hay crops south- 
ward, such as Bermuda grass and Japan clover, which thrive best 
during periods of high temperature. 

Fertilizers, although not applied very generally to meadows, are 
effective in increasing yields. It has l>een found that the yields of 
timothy may be increased from 90 to 150 per cent by applications 
of 6 to 10 tons per acre of barnyard manure; from 15 to 45 per cent 
by applications of 150 to 160 pounds of nitrate of soda; and to a 
considerably less extent by applications of acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash. A combination of the three essentials of a com- 
plete fertilizer — ^nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium — is usually 
more effective than any one element alone; and, where the quantity 


^ For the purpose of estimating feed requirements, an animal unit is considered equal 
to 1 adult cow, Hteor, horse, or mule, 5 hogs, 7 sheep or goats, or 100 poultry. 
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of each is sufficiently large, the effect on the yield is about the same 
as l^at of barnyard manure. These conclusions are based on experi- 
ments carried out at the New York, Massachusetts, and Delaware 
State Experiment Stations. New York investigations have seemed 
to demonstrate, however, that the application of fertilizer to a hay 
meadow is not profitable unless the nay sells at a high price. Appli- 
cation of fertilizers when prices for hay were low resulted in a loss 
even where the increase in yield was as large as that reported for 
barnyard manure. Fertilizing meadows, however, increases the 
yields of succeeding crops by the residual effect, especially of barn- 
yard manure, and because the increased growth of the grasses^ adds 
to the soil larger quantities of vegetable matter both in the roots 
and tops. 

Alfalfa and clove; respond promptly and effectively to applica- 
tions of fertilizer. This is particularly true on poor soils. legumes 
in general, however, do not respond so much to additions of nitrogen 
as do the grasses, such as timothy and redtop. 

A tabulation of the results of 1,20H tests of fertilizers on hay 
meadows is given in Bureau of Soils Bulletin C7. This bulletin ^ 
published in ItUO, covers the period from 1868 to 1907. With hay 
valued at $9 a ton and the fertilizer ingredients at their average mar- 
ket value, most of the applications resulted in a loss, or at best in a 
very slight profit. The price attributed to the hay is rather low, but 
perhaj)s is fairly repj'esentative of the average farm price of hay 
during the period mentioned. 

In 469 tests of mineral fertilizers applied singly there was an 
average loss of $1.90 per acre. These tests included many minerals 
not commonly used. In 67 experiments with nitrate of soda the 
average profit was $1.70; nitrate of pv tash, 8 experiments, average 
profit $1.57; acid phosphate, 82 experiments, average profit $0.24; 
rock phosphate, 27 experiments, average profit $0.51; muriate of 
potash, 38 experiments, average loss $3.82; basic slag, 12 experi- 
ments, average loss $0.52; lime, 102 experiments, average loss $6.80 
per acre. 

Mixtures of two minerals gave about the same results as using 
them singly. The average loss as indicated by 136 experiments was 
$1.40 per Nacre. Nitrate of soda and acid phosphate combined in II 
experiments showed an average profit of only 3 conts; nitrate of 
soda and muriate of potash, 9 experiments, average profit, $1.14; 
acid pliosphate and muriate of potash, 82 experiments, average loss 
$0.61 ; nitrate of soda and lime, 2 experiments, average loss $3.53 : 
acid phosphate and lime, 2 experiments, average loss $7.53; and 
muriate or potash and lime, 2 experiments, average loss $7.26 per 
acre. 

Where mixtures of three or more minerals were applied there was 
an average loss of $7.83 per acre in 192 experiments. Nitrate of 
soda, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash applied in mixture in 
96 experiments resulted in an average loss of $6.53; and sulfate 
of ammonia, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash, in 75 exMri- 
ments, an average loss of $9.88 per acre. The nearest approaA to 
a profit resulted from the application of nitrate of soda, basic slag, 


* Whitney, Milton. Fertilizers on soils used for oats, hay, and miscellaneous crops. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. of Soils Bui. 67, pp. ia-27. 1910. 
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and muriate of potash, when the average loss in two experiments 
was only $0.28 per acre. 

In 95 experiments barnyard manure applied at the rate of 12 tons 
per acre snowed an average profit of $0.37, but in 23 experiments 
an application of 25 tons of manure with tons of lime resulted 
in an average loss of $16.55 per acre. 

In all these experiments nitrate of soda and barnyard manure 
gave the largest increase in vield of hay. Phosphate fertilizers 
ranked third, lime fourth, and potash fertilizers fifth in effective- 
ness. This compilation of results, although not conclusive, shows 
that even with large increases in yields the application of fertilizers 
to hay meadows is not usually profitable except in periods of high 
prices. 


Advantages of Hay over Other Types of Roughage 

Among the advantages which are at once apparent is the greater 
ease of making hay as compared with fodder or silage. Practically 
all of the operations of harvesting a hay crop may be accomplished 
V ith machinery, whereas fodder and silage both require consider- 
able hand labor. 

In feeding, also, hay is much easier to handle than fodder and 
is less objectionable to the farm laborer than is silage. After hay 
is baled it can be shipped very readily; fodder and silage must be 
fed on the farm where they are produced. 

In storage, hay has a great advantage over fodder and to some 
extent over silage. For the storing of silage an expensive con- 
tainer must be provided ; hay may be stacked in the field or baled 
and placed under a cheap shed or other protection, such as a cover- 
ing of slough grass or canvas. 

There is much less waste in fe>eding hay than there is in feeding 
fodder. The advantage in respect to waste, however, is in favor of 
silage. Very little of the silage is refused by livestock, and the 
amount of waste in feeding good silage is perhaps the minimum for 
all classes of rough forage. 


Kinds of Hay 

Among the very numerous plants which might be used to produce 
hay only a relatively few are cultivated for that purpose. It may be 
of interest to consider the factors which have determined their 
desirability for cultivation. 

To become much used as a hay crop a plant must be (1) well 
adapted to the conditions where grown; (2) of a texture fine enough 
so that it will cure readily; (3) relatively high in yield; (4) capable 
of being harvested readily; (5) palatable and of high nutritive 
value; (6) moderate in cost of establishing, especially as regards the 
cost of seed; (7) not difficult to eradicate or troublesome as a weed. 

If grown for sale, the most important consideration is that the hay 
must meet the desires or prejudices of the market in which it is to be 
sold. 

According to the census of 1919, the prodm^tion of the more impor- 
tant kinds of hay stood in the lollowing order: Timothy, alfalfa, 
clover, wild hay. 
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Timothy is the leading hay grass in the United States. It is very 
satisfactory to mix with clover, which mixture makes up the larger 
part of the hay crop in the Northeastern States. In 1919 there were 
25,470,000 tons of timothy and 16,818,000 tons of clover hay pro- 
duced in the United States. Alfalfa gave a production of 18,853,000 
tons; native or prairie hay 15,631,000 tons. The hay from miscella- 
neous tame grasses, such as Johnson grass, millet, redtop, orchard 
grass, Bermuda grass, Kentucky bluegrass, crab grass, and Sudan 
grass amounted to 6,4<)4,000 tons. After these principal hay crops 
the grain hays were most important. The small grains, however, 
usually contribute a very minor portion of the total hay crop of the 
United States. 

Timothy , — Timothy is the leading market hay of the United 
States. It lends itself to baling and shipping better than almost any 
other. It is the standard hay for horses, resulting in a demand for 



Fig. no. — In the States north of the Cotton Bolt and east of the Croat 
PlaiUR timothy alone contributes nearly half the hay and, mixed with 
clover, nearly a quarter more. In the Southeastern States, Johnson grass’, 
Bermuda grass, and the annual legumes are the mos't important hay 
crops. In the Western States, alfalfa ranks first, the wild or native 
grasses second, and the small grains third as hay producers 

it in cities and towns. Timothy is a leafy, fine-stemmed grass which 
cures easily, keeps well in storage, is palatable, causes no digestive 
derangements, and can be fed with little waste. The leaves do not 
break up like the leaves of legumes, such as alfalfa and sweetclover, 
and are therefore retained on the stem. Timothy hay is not ordinar- 
ily dusty unless it was cut at the time when the plants were in full 
bloom and laden with pollen. Feeding dusty hay to horses aggra- 
vates cases of heaves and other disorders of the digestive and respira- 
tory systems. Another advantage of timothy lies in its ability to 
remain in condition for cutting through a considerable period. It 
is desirable and necessary in order to produce a high market grade of 
hay that timothy be cut at the proper time, but its feeding value is 
not greatly impaired if it has passed the most desirable stage of 
development before cutting. 

Timothy is well suited to the climatic conditions of northeastern 
United States, and is the leading hay grass in the hay and dairying 
region, the Ckim Belt, and the corn and winter wheat belts which 
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occupy the northeastern quarter of the tTnited States. (Figjs. 5 and 
20.) Timothy is not especially exacting in respect to soil tyj)es, as 
it grows on a wide variety oi soils, but the highest yields are ob- 
tained on the rich loam soils of the Corn Belt and on the limited 
areas in the valleys of the Northwestern States, where it is grown 
under irrigation. On the Pacific slope, where rainfall is abundant, 
and in the irrigated valleys of AVashington and Oregon timothy 
produces well and is rapidly becoming the leading hay grass. 

If we consider that one-half of the hay in the timothy and clover 
mixed hay (consists of timothy, the production of timothy hay in the 
United States in 1923 amounted to 22,934,000 tons and the average 
yield per acre was 1.21 tons. This amount is about 2,500,000 tons less 
than was produced in 1919, indicating a decline in timothy culture. 

It is generally very poor practice to feed timothy hay to shee]) or 
cattle, especially to dairy cows and fattening (*alves, since legume 
hays give much better results, and timothy is usually worth much 
more to feed to horses and other work animals. As timothy lacks 
laxative properties, it is better to feed alfalfa or some other legume 
hay with it. 

Timothy hay has a feeding value about equal to the average of 
grass hays, all of which are rather low in protein but high in carlx)- 
hydrate units. The chemical composition of timothy is shown in 
Table 1, together with those of other important hays. 

FraiHe hay . — AVild or natiA-e hay is produ(r(»d very lai'gely in the 
northern half of the Great Plains and the territory immediately ad- 
jacent on the east in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. The feeding A^alue of prairie hay is 
much more variable than that of timothy, owing to the different 
kinds of grasses which go to make up the crop. In the eastern part 
of the {)rairie-hay region the grasses are mostly bluejoint and big 
blue stem, with lesser amounts of the little blue stem, Indian grass, 
and sAvitch grass. In the Avestern part these grasses give way to 
Avestern wheat grass, slender Avheat grass, and side-oats grama, with 
other species of grama entering into the production in favorable sea- 
sons. In the high A^alleys and parks of the Ilo(‘ky Mountains bunch 
wheat grass and Nevada bluegrass are the most important, Avhile 
in (^ilifornia the introduced Avild oat perhaps makes u}) the principal 
part of the wild hay. Although there is a certain similarity in the 
feeding value of all these grasses, the palatability and resultant 
waste in feeding differ markedly. In some of the finer-st^^mmed na- 
tive hays, such as Avestern wheat grass and grama grass, there is very 
little Avaste; in others, such as switch grass and little blue" stem, which, 
are rather stemmy, the Avaste in feeding is considerable. 

The native hays are obtained under a great variety of climatic 
conditions and embrace numerous different grasses according to the 
region where harvested. Some of them are well adapted to humid 
conditions, and others, such as the Avestern Avheat grass and grama 
grasses, to semiarid climates. In soil re(juircment also the A^ariation 
IS just as extreme. Certain grasses, like the bluejoint, are abundant 
in wet mucky soils, and others, like Indian grass and switch grass, 
are found on loose sandy soils. The native hay grasses j)roduced in 
1923, 17,528,000 tons, or 1.11 tons per acre oi hay; m 1919 the 
production was 15,631,000 tons. 
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The feeding values of the native havs are for the most part very 
similar to timothy hay. The chemical composition of a number of 
these native hays is snown in Table 1. The native hays can as a 
rule be baled readily and in moderate quantities find steady markets 
in Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and points on the 
Pacific coast at prices somewhat less than those paid for timothy. 
Native hay is tisually free from dust, and some kinds of it are 
especially good for horses. There is, moreover, a greater percent- 
age of native hay fed to cattle, sheep, and goats than is the case 
with timothy hay, owing largely to the fact that the former is pro- 
duced in a livestock area where other forage is sometimes scarce. 
It is not a good practice, however, to use prairie hay for dairy cat- 
tle or young growing animals, as it is low in protein and probably 
also low in lime. 



Fm 21 Wild or native hay is most important in the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and northeastern Oklahoma, with scattered areas In 
Wisconsin and the Kocky Mountain States. In 1010 the acreage was al> 
moat twice that of alfalia, but the production was less by over 3,000,000 
tons 

Cattle and horses find prairie hay palatable, and if cut at the 
pi-oper stage of development the color and aroma are usually good. 
The native hay grasses form an important part of the forage avail- 
able for the support of the livestock industry in the northern Great 
Plains. Comparatively little prairie hay finds its way to the mar- 
kets. Much of it is stacked in the field where it is cut, and fed by 
the owner or neighbors in his immediate locality. Cattle which are 
fed a liberal ration of prairie hay during the wdnter usually make 
some gains. 

Miscellaneous tame grasses , — The hay from redtop, orchard grass, 
millet, Kentucky bluegrass, Sudan grass, crab grass, Bermuda 
grass, Johnson grass, and other less well-ltoown masses makes in 
the aggregate an important item in the support of livestock on the 
farms. (See 1923 Yearbook, Table 18, p. 357.) Such hays do not 
enter the markets to any great extent as do timothy hay and prairie 
hay. In 1923 the total contribution of this group oi grasses was 
9,475,000 tons of hay, an average yield of approximately 1.32 tons 

E er acre. In 1919 the total production was 6,404,000, having been 
eaviest in the New England States, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 



sippi, western Kentucky, and southern Illinois and Indiana. Very 
Jittle was produced in the Corn Belt, where timothy and clover are 
abundant, or in the Western States, where alfalfa and prairie hay 
occupy most of the hay lands. In the New England and Middfe 
Atlantic States the hay is mostly redtop, orchard grass, and the 
bent grasses; in southern Indiana and Illinois it is largely redtop; 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, including Texas, it is John- 
son grass, crab grass, and Bermuda grass, while in the Great Plains 
and Prairie States the acreage is largely millet and Sudan grass. 
Bliiegrass and orchard grass are most important in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The quality of the hay from these grasses of course varies widely 
with the nature of the grass and must be discussed individually. 

Johnson grass is widely distributed over the Cotton Belt and is 
almost the only one of the miscellaneous grass hays produced there 



FJii. 22.- Tin* ncr<‘age of inisecllaneous tauie jj;ra8HeB is widely scattered over 
the T'nited States on account of the numerous kinds of Krusscs included 
in tliVs jj:roup. The urea of heaviest production is in tlie New Bnjflaiid 
States and easlem New York 

which has attained any importance as a market hay. In the princi- 
pal cities of the Cotton Belt it is sold in considerable quantity at 
prices below those paid for timothy. Johnsoii-grass hay, although 
somewhat coarse as a rule, is palatable and fully equal to timothy 
liay in feeding value. It is accepted readily by liverymen in the 
South for feeding horses, and cattle do well on it. In order to pre- 
vent dissemination of the seeds, Johnson grass should be cut for hay 
before the seeds have become sufficiently mature to be viable, other- 
wise through the use of the manure as fertilizer the grass may be 
introduced into fields formerly free from it. 

Johnson grass thrives on the better soils in the southern two- 
fifths of the United States, where it is never cold enough to kill the 
roots during the winter. The principal disadvantage in the produc- 
tion of Johnson-grass hay is due to the underground stems or root- 
stocks, which make it difficult to eradicate from fields after it has 
once become established. Very few farmers in the South care to 
introduce Johnson grass on their farms, because it usually results in 
much additional labor in the cultivation of other crops. Several 
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States have laws prohibiting the seeding of Johnson grass or the sale 
of seed in the State. It is looked upon as a weed by most cotton 
growers, and more attention and study have been given to its eradi- 
cation than to its utilization. 

It has been estimated that there were at least 5(W,000 tons of John- 
son-grass hay produced in 1919, and the acreage is probably increas- 
ing each year as the possibilities of the grass are better realized. 

Bermuda grass is another introduced grass which has become estab- 
lished in our Southern States, where it is often called wire grai^ 
because of its tough trailing stems. It is well suited to climatic 
conditions in the Cotton Belt and contributes much to the forage 
resources of that region, being more important, however, as a 
pasture than as a hay grass. Unlike Johnson grass, Bermuda grass 
thrives on nearly all kinds of soil and is found growing on clay 
hillsides and poor sandy soils as well as on good river-bottom loams. 

Bermuda grass is strictly a summer grass and turns brown with 
the first frost in the fall. No other grass introduced into our south- 
ern agriculture grows so well during the hot, dry, summer months, 
but other forage plants must be depended upon for pasture and hay 
during the cooler parts of the year. It is a turi-forming grass, 
spreading by prostrate or trailing stems which root at the nodes or 
joints. It })roduces seed in commercial quantities only in south- 
western United States and certain foreign countries, especially 
Australia. Bermuda seed is usually of low germination, and this 
grass is therefore very often propagated vegetatively. New fields of 
it are established by scattering pieces of the sod or chopped runners 
over the prepared seed bed ana covering them lightly with a disk 
or harrow. When once established Bermuda grass is difficult to 
eradicate from cultivated fields, though not so had in this respect 
as Johnson grass. This persistence as a weed in cultivated fields, 
together with its failure to produce good, viable, cheap seed, tends 
to restrict the acreage of Bermuda grass cut for hay. There was an 
estimated production of 400,000 tons of Bermuda-grass hay in 1919. 

Bermuda-grass hay has about the same feeding value ior horses 
and mules as timothy. In Oklahoma it was found to be ftiore palat- 
able and nutritious than the native prairie hay, and in Mississippi 
it has given better results than timothy when fed to dairy cows. 
Overripe Bermuda grass makes an inferior hay, as the stems are 
tough and wiry. Very little Bermuda-grass hay is found on the 
city markets, most of it being consumed in the locality where it is 
produced. 

Crab grass is an annual which appears spontaneously in fields and 
lawns far northward but is utilized as a hay grass only in the Cotton 
Bell. It seeds abundantly and volunteers in cultivated fields from 
year to year, so that artificial propagation or seeding is unnecessary. 
This method of hay production appeals to careless, improvident 
farmers because it requires very little effort or foresight. The esti- 
mated production of crab-grass hay in 1919 was 500,000 tons, much 
of which was mixed with weeds and other grasses. Much of the 
estimated half million tons of crab-grass hay is obtained on fields 
from which another crop, such as cowpeas, oats, com, or sweet 
potatoes, had been harvested, or a field that has been cropped in 
previous years but which was uncropped that season. 
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Crab g:rass is rather hard to cure but makes a palatable hay of 
^ood quality where it exists in pure stands. It should be cut before 
the seeds mature in order to avoid splattering them. Crab-grass 
luiy appears to be better suited to cattle and horses than it is to sheep 
and goats. 

Like Bermuda p‘ass. crab grass makes its growth entirely in the 
hot summer months and thrives on a wide variety of soils. It is so 
omnipresent that j)eople usually think of it as a weed. 

Sudan grass is one of the newer grasses, not introduced in the 
United States until 1909. The hay from Sudan grass is rather 
coarse, but it is very palatable, free from dust, and is valuable for 
feeding hoi*ses as well as other kinds of livestock. Work animals do 
well on it, and recent experiments carried out by the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station rank it very close to alfalfa hay as a roughage for 
dairy cows. The Kansas station also found Sudan-grass hay alone 
was much better than katir stover and almost as good as alfalfa for 
wintering horses and cattle. 

It has been found that the best time to cut Sudan grass for hay is 
just as the plants begin to head, if yield and palatability as well as 
composition are considered. Sudan-grass hay produced on the semi- 
ai id lands of the West has an appreciably higher protein content than 
liav of the same grass produced m the more humid Eastern States. 

\Vhen it was first grown in the ITnited States, Sudan grass was 
thought to be suited only to the drier sections, but it is now being 
grown as an emergency hay crop and to supply summer pasturage 
in nearly every paH of the country. Because of its higher yields 
and the better quality of the hay, especially for feeding horses, it is 
replacing the millets to a great extent as a catch crop. 

Sudan-grass seed is of high germination and easy to obtain. The 
CIO}) is ready to cut for hay in 60 to 75 days from date of seeding, 
and in localities which have a long frost- free f)eriod two and some- 
times three cuttings may be obtained. There was an estimated pro- 
duction of 1,050,000 tons of Sudan-grass hay from 600,000 acres in 
1919, a larger jdeld per acre than that of any other hay grass. The 
grass is l ather harcl to cure, however, on account of the large and 
somewhat juicy stems. Care must be observed in curing, therefore, 
or the hay will spoil in the stack, bale, or mow. Not much Sudan- 
grass hay reaches the city market as yet, most of it being consumed 
on the farms where it is grown. 

Millets are a group of plants which were relatively more iin- 
liortant in the nineties than now. The Italian or foxtail millets 
have always been the leading hay varieties. This group includes the 
common, German, Hungarian, and Siberian millets. Proso or 
bioomcorn millet is grown more for grain than for hay, and the 
barnyard or Japanese millet and Penicillaria or pearl millet are 
relatively unimportant. 

Millet hay is rarely seen on the city markets, being used almost 
entirely as an emergency hay crop to supply actual deficiencies of 
roughage on the farms where it is grown. Good millet hay is rel- 
ished by nearly all farm animals and can be fed without limit to 
cattle and sheep. It is not safe to use as the sole roughage for horses, 
especially if it is cut after seed has formed. Millet cut after it has 
begun to ripen, if fed to horses, causes excessive kidney stimulation, 
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lameness, swollen joints, and deterioration of the bones. If cut at 
the proper time, it is safe to use as half the roughage ration of 
hom's. Many dairymen prize it highly as a hay for milk cows, and, 
unlike most grass hays, millet hay is slightly laxative. 

Millet recpiires a short growing season and can l>e grown in any 
part of the United States, so far as the t^'inperature factor is con- 
cerned. It wdll grow on almost any type of soil except extremely 
sandy ones, but large yields are obtained only on rich loams. The 
seed is abundant and cheap and usually germinates well. The pro- 
duction of millet hay in 1019 was estimated at 1,000,000 tons, the 
yield Ixung next to that of Sudan grass. 

Kentucky bhiegrass and Canada bluegrass are much more ini' 
portant as pasture than as hay grasses. They are tiiif-forming 
grasses, and exce])t under very favorable soil and climatic condi- 
tions the growth is not sufficiently large to justify cutting it for hay. 
Bluegrass often encroaches on other grasses in meadows which are 
allowed to remain in grass too long, and in such cases enters into the 
(‘omj)osition of the mixed hay procluced therefrom. When this con- 
dition exists, it usually reduces the yield, but does not affect the 
quality of the hay unfavorably. 

It Avas estimated that there Avere 4()(),(K)() tons of Kentucky blue- 
grass hay produced in 1919. This hay is of high feeding A^aJuc and 
A^ery palatable unless it has been cut too late or imperfectly cured. 
Very little of it appears on the city markets except in mixtiire Avith 
timothy, red top, orchard grass, or the clovers. 

Kentin^ky bluegrass is notably partial to rich soils and temperate 
climates. It is most abundant in Kentucky, northern Missouri, 
southern Ic/Ava, and in Tennessee and the mountainous })ortions of 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is found groAving, howcA^er, on 
laAvns and in pastures in nearly eA-ery part of the United States 
where rainfall conditions are favorable to it, except in the Gulf 
States. 

Orchard grass is a perennial that has a Aery wide distribution in 
the ITnited States and enters into the composition of many mixed 
hays. It is groAvn by itself, lioAveAer, only in a very feAV localities, 
such as central Virginia, Avhere it is valued very highly and used in 
jireference to timothy as a part of the regular crop rotations. Or- 
chard grass groAvs in bunches or tussocks, and the hay is rather 
coarse. 

The production of orchard-grass hay has been estimated at 800,- 
0(X) tons and the yield at approximately 1 ton per acre. Orchard 
grass will grow on almost any type of soil and is not exacting as to 
climate. It is found in pastures and meadows from central Arkansas 
to northern Minnesota, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts 
wherever there is sufficient rainfall. It is much more abundant, 
however, in the eastern half than in the western half of the United 
States. The strongest features of orchard grass are its ability to 
make fair crops of hay or pasture on poor rocky hillsides and its 
permanence. It will continue to grow vigorously for a long period 
of years after it is once established. 

Kedtop is the largest of the bent grasses, which include such 
Avell-known turf grasses as the Rhode Island bent and creeping bent, 
none of which, except redtop, are important as hay producers. Red- 
top is most important in the New England States, but it is i>eculiarly 
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suited to wet soils and for such is generally used. It makes a fine 
leafy hay, but it should be cut in early bloom. When mixed with 
timotl^ it is usually cut loo late, thus depreciating the value of the 
hay. Kedtop hay is readily eaten by sheep and goats. 

it is estimated that there were 8()0,()0() tons of redtop hay pro- 
duced in 1919, the yield being only 0.8 tons per acre. The exact 
(juantity is difficult to determine, because it appears mostly in mix- 
tures with other grasses and clovers, particularly alsike. 

Among the hay grasses Avhich contribute to the total hay crop of 
the United States are many of less impoKtance than those just 
named. Bromegrass hay is produced principally in North Dakota 
and South Dakota. It is practically equal to timothy in feeding 
value. Meadow fescue is grown commercially only in northeastern 
Kansas and northwestern Missouri. It has "a feeding value about 
like that of timothy, wdth, however, slight laxative properties. 
Natal grass is grown more largely in Florida than elsewhere. The 
leaves and stems are palatable, tender, and eaten with little waste. 
It is easily cured and makes an excellent hay, containing more pro- 
tein than timothy. It sells for as much or even more than timothy 
in parts of Florida, and cattle and horses prefer it to most other 
liays. Bhodes grass is another hay plant important chiefly along the 
(hdf coast and especially from Texas to southern California. It has 
slender stems and many leaves, producing an excellent hay, except 
Avhen grown on alkaline soils, which seem to render it unpalatable. 
Para grass, probably a native of South America, has been introduced 
into the United States and is now common in Florida and to a con- 
siderable extent west along the Gulf coast, especially in southern 
Texas. It is a rank-growing perennial, but Avill not withstand 
heavy frosts. Para grass makes heavy yields of sweet, tender, nutri- 
tious but rather coarse hay. Florida and Texas growers make three 
or four cuttings annually, and the hay finds a ready market at a 
good price. Besides the above there are tall oat grass, quack grass, 
Colorado grass or Texas millet, Dallis grass, Vasey grass, and mai- 
tlen cane, or “ pifine,” of Louisiana, none of which makes a large con- 
tribution to our hay crop, but all of which help to make up a total 
of something like 954,000 tons of hay produced by these grasses of 
jninor importance. 

Small grcduH cut for hay, — ^Wheat, oats, rye, and barley are to 
some extent cut for hay in grain-producing sections of the United 
States. In the Pacific States the total production of grain hay is 
considerable ; but in the Corn Belt, where good hay plants like tim- 
othy and red clover thrive, very little of the small grains'is cut for 
hay. The grain-hay acreage for the United States in 1923 was less 
than that in 1919 ; but the yield — 1.36 tons per acre — was better, and 
the aggregate production — 5,953,000 tons — was nearly equal to the 
1919 total. It IS estimated that about 42 per cent of the grain hay 
is oat, 31 per cent wheat, 24 per cent barley, and 3 per cent rye. 

Grain hays are usually produced on the better soils of the farm, 
and this, in part at least, accounts for the high yields. Much oi 
this hay is obtained by trimming up a grain field or cutting part of 
«uch a field for hay before it has ripened. The grain hays are fed 
mostly to horses and other work animals. These hays when cured 
properly are clean, free from dust, and palatable. There are no 
objectionable features to the grain hays, except in the case of 
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bearded wheats and barleys. The heavily bearded grains should be 
cut early before the beai ds become hard. 

Grain hay has a hi^h feeding value because of the grain it con- 
tains. The small grains are usually cut for hay when the grain is 
in the early dough stage, and the concentrate or grain ration given 
the animals with sucli hay should be limited to two-thirds of that 
fed vvitli hays like timothy. There is somewhat more waste in feed- 
ing the gi*ain hays than there is in feeding timothy and clover hay, 
but the actual feeding value is probabl}^ higher. 

A lai'ge quantity of grain hay finds its way to the city markets in 
California, where it sells usually for a little less than timothy hay. 
In other States, however, tlie grain hays are A^ery largely used on the 
farms where they ai'e produced. The aftermath of rice fields makes 
a good hay, but only a very limited quantity of it is cut for this 
purpose, mu(*h of it being pastured. 

Sorgo or swrct sorghum. — Several of the coarse-stemmed fodder 
plants are utilized for hay l\y sowing the seed thickly Avith a grain 
drill or broadcast by hand. In thick stands the plants are sufti- 



Fn;. Small ^niiiis are ciil for hay in coiiHidorabh* quMiitity and ns ;i 

N'jjular farm practife ordlnaril.v only in tlm Pacific Conwl States; In 11)19, 
however, there was a larjJCe aereap* of small grains eul for hay In tin* 
northern Great Plains on account of the failure o^ these crops to p»odiK*e 
a profitable ^rain yield 


cienfly slender so that they can be cut readily Avith a moAver. Sorgo, 
often called cane,"' is of most importance for producing fodder and 
sirup, but throughout the Southern States esjAecially it is sown 
extensively to provide hay for the farm animals. Very little of 
such hay reaches the city markets. The yields are large, and the 
hay, though laxative, is nutritious and is relished by all kinds of 
livestock. In the region south of 37° north latitude, approximately 
the southern boundary of Kansas, sorgo hay often becomes sour 
after midwinter and is no longer very palatable. Most of it pro- 
duced in this region is therefore fed during the summer or fall. 
Horses and cattle gi\^en 12 to 15 pounds daily can be kept in good 
condition with little or no additional feed. With the addition of a 
protein supplement, sorgo hay is well adapted to fattening sheep. 

There is no way of estimating the quantity of this hay produced, 
but it is common practice in the South and West to have a small 
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field of cane ” for hay. It is the best insurance against failure 
from drought. The yield of sorgo hay is heavy whenever rainfall 
conditions are at all favorable for growth. Tlie average yield is 
about 2 tons per acre, and this is made under conditions where 
timothy and other perennial grasses would yield only one-half to 
three-lourths of a ton per acre. Sorgo is often sown in mixture with 
cowpeas and soybeans for liay production, and such mixtures have a 
very hi^h feeding value, particularly for dairy cattle. 

AlfoTfa. — Alfalfa is the leading haj" legume of the ITiiited States. 
It is a leafy, long-lived perennial Avhich, under favorable soil and 
climatic conditions, will continue productive for 15 or 20 yejirs after 
seeding. From two to six cuttings of hay are obtained each year, 
<le})enaing on the length of the growing season. The average yield 
of hay for the five-year period, 1919 to 1923, inclusive, Avas nearly 
tAvice that of timothy ancl clover mixed. 

Estimates by the Department of Agriculture place the production 
of alfalfa hay in 1923 at 2(),013.0()0 tons and of timothy 22,934,000 
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J'ui. 1*4. — I.arjrj- ficlils of alfalfa liko fbcae are common in Nebraska ainl Kansas, 
where it is th(‘ leadiiuLC cnlti\ate<l liay plant 

tons. In 1919 the respective figures Avere 18,853,000 tons and 
25,470,000 tons. Alfalfa has therefore become in the last fcAv^ years 
tlie leading hay plant of the X^nited States. Alfalfa hay in the 
( ontral and Avestern markets is quoted usually at prices aboA^e those 
demanded for timothy. In the eastern cities timothy hay may sell 
for a higher price than does alfalfa, but the reA^erse is pot infre- 
quently the case. 

Alfalfa thrives best in a dry atmosphere as indicated by the distri- 
i>ution of the acreage in 1919, only 13^/4 per cent of which Avas east 
of the ninety-fifth meridian. In a hninid climate alfalfa has less 
vigor, and is apt to become Aveakened by diseases, so that Aveeds 
obtain a foothold in the field, or grasses gradually replace the al- 
falfa. This results in decreased yields and inferior hay. Alfalfa 
can be grown successfully from the Canadian border on the north 
to the Mexican line on the south and is groAving on nearly every 
type of soil except those Avhich are poorly drained or underlaid 
Avith hardpan. 
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In fi^edin^ vnliie, alfalfa hay is almost unsurpassed on account of 
its palatability and digest ihility. It is rich in protein and 

minerals, especially lime, making it very valuable for all classes of 
growing and milking animals. It can he j^roiind or chopped into iiieal 
and is thus used in many mixed feeds. Lack of hulkiiiess facilitates 
a heavy consumption of ^rain and hay at the same time. Alfalfa is 
generally considei’ed the hest hay for dairy cattle. Dairy coavs will 
eat from 20 to I'.O pounds daily of alfalfa hay, if other feeds are 
omitted or ^iven in small (juantities only. Because of its laxative 
effects, it has a heneficial effect on their health. In Nebraska, fatten- 
ing cattle on a full feed of corn and hay produced 00 j)er cent greater 
^ains on alfalfa than on praii’ie hay. Steers are sometimes fat- 
tened satisfactorily on alfalfa hay alone. They eat about JIO pounds 
])er head a day and make a daily ^ain of approximately 1.25 pounds. 

Alfalfa hay is well suited to sheep and is often their sole winter 
feed in the West. Near lambing time it is better to add a little ^rain 
to th(‘ i*ation, but sheep have been fattened successfully in New 



Fig. 2r>. — Alfalfn production, unlike that of limoth.v. Is hcavloKt in the 
Western States. Only 13’^ per cent of the ncrease was located east of 
the Ninety-fifth meridian in hut the acreaue is increaKinjf in the 

Northeastern States and has decreased somewhat in Kansas and Ne- 
braska 

Mexico on alfalfa alone. In some i>arts of the West alfalfa hay has 
been used as the sole roughage of Avork horses for years aa ith good 
results, although many people prefer to feed grass hay Avith it. Eat- 
ing alfalfa hay exclusively causes an increase in the consumption of 
Avater and the production of urine, but it is not injurious to the kid- 
neys as j^enerally belieAed. One pound of alfalfa hay for each 100 
pounds li\^e weight of the horse is a safe alloAA ance. Most of the dif- 
ficulty experienced in feeding alfalfa to horses is due to overfeeding, 
although moldy hay may cause trouble. 

Alfalfa hay is used to a limited extent in feeding hogs and is an 
excellent poultry feed when ground and mixed Avith mash. Poultry- 
men who do not grow alfalfa often purchase it in the form of alfalia 
meal. There is very little waste in feeding alfalfa hay and it is 
usually free from objectionable dust. 

Clover , — When clover hay is referred to in the hay trade, it is 
generally understood to mean red or alsike cloA^r. Tne hay made 
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from crimson, bur, Japan clover, and sweetclover is very limited in 
each case. Sweetclover Melilotus hay is becoming more abundant 
in some sections, but is still of small importance as compared with 
red-clover hay. Of the clover hay produced in the main clover 
l egion it is estimated that 65 per cent is red, 30 per (*ent alsike, and 
the remaining 5 per cent crimson clover and sweetclovei*. 

Clover hay is produced mostly in the same region as timothy; in 
fact, much of the red and alsike clover is seeded in mixture witli 
timothy. If we consider that half of the timothy and clover mixed 
liay produced in 1923 was clover, then the total clover hay produced 
that year w^as 20,970,500 tons, or about 2,0(X),000 tons less than the 
timothy and 5,0(X),000 tons less than alfalfa hay. In 1919 the cloVer- 
hay production was 16,818,000 tons. 

When properly cured, red or alsike clover hay is almost as good 
as alfalfa. Clover hay is more likely to be dusty or moldy than 
alfalfa hay and wlien moldy it may cause acute indigestion and even 
death. Dustiness in clover may be overcome by dampening the hay 



Fid. 26. — i'lover production is heavi«‘st in tho same part of the United 
States as timothy and will probably contmne .so on account of the cli- 
matic relations of this crop 

just before feeding it. Red-clover hay is the standard hay for fat- 
tening steers in the Corn Belt, and it is considered just as good as 
ulfalra hay if the animals are on a full grain feed. It ranks next 
to alfalfa for daiiy cattle and may be used as the sole feed of ewes 
until near lambing time. Poultry may be fed on clover hay in the 
same way as on alfalfa hay, but hogs do not like clover as well as 
they do alfalfa. 

Alsike clover makes a cleaner, better hay than red clover because 
the leaves are smooth, the stems finer, and it stands rain during 
curing very much better. (See fig. 4.) Alsike-clover hay is very 
popular with dairymen in northeastern TTnited States, but the feeding 
value is greatly reduced if it gets too dry in curing and loses the 
heads and leaves. 

Crimson-clover hay is valued highly by dairymen, and it is also 
used satisfactorily in feeding horses, mules, sheep, and beef cattle. 
It is essential, however, to cut it before it matures, otherwise the 
ripened hairs on the heads and stems form compact, feltlike balls 
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in the alimentary tract which may cause the death of horses and 
mules. This dan^^er may be reduced by feeding it with other hays 
and by dampening it 12 hours before feeding. 

Sweetclover hay is palatable and very nutritious for all classes 
of livestock when cut at the right time and properly cured. Fine- 
stemmed and leafy sweetclover hay resembles and is about ecjual 
in nutritive value to alfalfa hay. Sweetclover is a biennial, how- 
ever, and if cut the second year the hay is often stemmy and 
unj)alatabie. A coarse, heavy growth of sweetclover is veiy hard 
to cure in a manner to prevent the loss by shattering of a large 
proportion of the leaves. Such hay is much inferior to the hay 
made from red clover or alfalfa. The l)est hay from sweetclover 
is obtained l)y cutting the first year's growth late in the fall. In some 
sections considerable trouble has been experienced in feeding moldy 
sweetclover hay. Deaths of animals fed on such hay have been 
reported and care must therefore be observed to cure the hay so 
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FitJ. 27.--'^riie aunuiil IfCiniies. iiicliidiiig cowpojis, soylH'aiiN, field pojis, pen 
nuts, jind vetches, arc most Important in the South<*astorn States. That 
portion of the crop cut for hay represents only a small part of the total 
a'^eage of these legumes 

that it will be bright and free from molds. Good results have been 
obtained in feeding sweetclover hay to lambs and steers in the 
West, and it produces about the same quantity and quality of milk 
as do other legume hays. 

Bur clover is a winter annual usually found growing in mixture 
with grasses. It reseeds itself each year and is more important 
for pasturage than as a hay crop. The best hay is made by cutting 
when the pods are green. 

Japan clover, more properly known as lespodeza, grows luxu- 
riantly on rich soils in certain sections of the Southern States and 
makes good yields of palatable, nutritious hay. Much of the bulk 
of lespedeza hay is leaves, and the stems are very fine. It is prac- 
tically equal to alfalfa or red-clover hay in feeding value and there 
is little danger in overfeeding properly cured lespedeza hay. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats all do well on it. On poorer soils lespedeza 
is valuable primarily for pasturing. 
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Cowpeas , — This crop is important only in the eastern half of the 
ITnitecl States south of latitude 40'^ (the latitude of Philadelphia 
and the northern boundary of Kansas! and east of the one hun- 
dredth meridian (central Texas). The coAvpea acreage has re- 
mained stationary for a lon<]^ time and in recent years has appar- 
ently decreased, owing to the increased use of soybeans on the 
northern and of velvet beans on the southern margins of the cow- 
])ea territory. The total estimated acreage of cowpeas in 1923 was 
1,359,000. About half of this, 2,065,000 acres, was used primarily 
tor hay, producing 2,114.000 tons. 

Cowpeas require rather high temperatures during the growing 
.season and do best on samly loam soils. There are many varieties 
of cowpeas, some of which are much better for hay than others. The 
scmipj'ostrate or trailing habit of growth characteristic of many of 
the best cowpea varieties makes it somewhat diflicult to mow the crop 



Pi<;. 28. — The southern farmer has in the cowp(*a a most nntritioiiH luiy plant, 
ami farm animals eat it eajferlj The crop is difficult to cure, h«>\vever, and 
it Is rarely used us a market hay 


unless the mower is equipped with special guards on the sickle bar 
to raise the vines. It is also rather difficult to cure cowpea hay 
without the loss of a good many of the leaves and the hay is mucii 
coarser than that of most other legumes. 

Well-cured cowpea hay with the leaAes still on the stems is prac- 
ti(*ally equal to red-clover or alfalfa hay in feeding value, except 
for dairy cows. Cowpeas should be cut for hay as soon as the fiist 
]^ods become yclloAV. It is a common practice to mix the cowpeas 
with millet, Sudan grass, or sorgo Avhen they are sown for hay pro- 
duction. 

Cowpea hay alone provides a maintenance ration for all kinds of 
livestock including hogs. In the Southern States it is prized as a 
roughage for work animals, some claiming that horses stand the 
heat better when fed coAvpea hay than Avhen fed grass hay. For 
horses and cattle cowpea hay may be used as a source of protein in 
place of bran or cottonseed meal ; ly^ pounds of the hay for 1 pound 
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of bran or ono-lialf iK)un(] of cottonseed meal. It ranks fourth 
amon^ th^' principal legume hays foi dairy cattle. In winterinj^ 
steel's in Missouri coAvpea hay and corn produced tAvice as much 
{rain as timotliy hay and corn ,and it has ^ivQn A^ery {rood results 
Avlien fed to lambs in Oklahoma and West Vir{rinia. CoAvpea hay is 
distinctly a home feed, a cry little of it reachin*^ the city markets. 

iSoiihv'ohs , — Like coAvpeas, the production of soybeans is confined 
prineii)ally to the Eastern States. (See fig. 27.) The acreage, Iioav- 
ever, extends northAAard farther and is not so extensiA^e along the 
(Julf coast, l^nlike the cowpea, the soybean acreage lias increased 
ra])idly in recent years tnincipally in the Corn Belt and adjoining 
States." The estimated acreage of soybeans in B)2f‘> Avas 2,0;i7.0()(). 
There Avere 791, (HH) acres of this total cut for hay, producing 1,155,000 
tons. A large aciA'c.ge of soybeans is interplanted AAnth cr)rn and 
jiasliii'ed otl' i\ h(‘n tlie cro])s liaxe iiiatiii'eil. 



Fkj. LM)-~The popularity of HoybeaiiK in tho Itiiitod Statos, osmaially in the* Corn 
n<dt. has incronaed rapidly in tho past fow .M'urs, and tno bay is vuluablo, 
fHpofiiOly as a food for dairy cattle 


Soybeans are not so sensitive to cool Aveather as are coAvpeas and 
they succeed better on heaA\v clay soils. There are a great many 
vai'ieties and those should be chosen Avhich haA^e been found best 
ada|)ted to the region AA'here they are to be groAvn. The plants are 
ujiright and easier to liarA'est for hav than are (‘OAvpeas. (Fig. 29.) 
The hay, although coarse, is relishecl by all kinds of liA’estock. 

Soybeans should be cut for hay as soon as the pods arc formed. 
Not more than half the roughage given to horses should be soy- 
bean hay, and in fattening steers the quantity should be limited on 
account of its laxati\'eness. The extent of this laxatiAe effect de- 
pends largely upon the quantity of beans which the hay contains. 
It is a A^aluable hav for all groAAung stock and for dairy cattle it 
ranks ju.st beloAv alialfa and red cloA^er. It is considered second only 
to alfalfa as a roughage for sheep and goats. For hogs the value 
depends largely upon the content of beans. Soybean hay cut early 
and cured properly may be fed to poultry Avith good results. 
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Peanvf . — It is estimated that about 307,000 acres of peanuts were 
cut for hay in 1919 in addition to a large acreage which was pulled 
and both the vines and nuts fed to livestock. The liay production 
that year was estimated at ‘230,000 tons, practically all of it in the 
Southeastern States. (See fig. 27.) Peanut vines, if cut at the 
proper time and well cured, make a hay almost equal to clover in 
feeding value. The whole ])hint with the nuts attached is used in 
some localities as the sole feed of work animals and it makes a good 
balanced ration for dairy cows. 

Field fca , — The so-called Canada field pea is a cool-weather crop 
and can be grown successfully only in our Northern States, in the 
high altitudes of the western Mountain States, and as a winter crop 
in the Soutliern States. In the latter region, however, but little hay 
is produced, the peas being grown mostly as a green-manure croj). 
It is estimated that about (^),000 acres of field peas were cut for 
hay in 1919, ))roducing about 70.000 tons. Most of the acreage cut 



riii .‘;o. — proiluctiou of peaiiut liay iu the South is iiicroasing. Like cowpea 
and sovl)(‘ai) hay, peauul hay is mostly couMimed ou or near the farm where it 
18 produced 


for hay was seeded in mixture with some small grain, usually oats, 
in order to hold the pea vines erect and make them easier to mow. 
Field peas are usually cut for hay when the first pods are beginning 
to mature, and the hay has a very high feeding value. It is usually 
considered about equal to alfalfa, but not more than half the rough- 
age of horses should consist of field-pea hay. 

Vcdc/i . — There are several kinds of vetclli, all of which are more 
important as green-manure and cover crops than they ai-e for .hay. 
The most important are the common or spring vetch and the liairy 
vetch. Like field peas, Aetch is nearly ahvays seeded in inixturcj 
Avith some small grain. It is estimated that 30,000 acres were cut 
for hay in 1919, i)roducing L“),000 tons. Vetch hay has a high pro- 
tein content; and, if the grain has not become too ripe before the 
mixture is cut, the hay is Aery palatable and can be used to ad- 
A^antage in feeding either horses or cattle. 

Suhstitxite hay crops , — In scattered localities oA^er the Ignited 
States different plants are used for hay in the absence of the better 
grasses and legumes. 
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Be^jjarwood is a lo^iinie utilized as hay in F'lorida and southern 
Georgia. It is an annual, makinjr a volunteer growth each year, 
usually in mixtures with erah ^rass and Mexican clover. The hay 
is ])alatable and nutritious when cut before the stems become woody, 
and it makes a worth-while addition to the su|)|)ly of rou^ha^e in 
this section. 

Alfilaria is of importance only in the semidesert sections of our 
Southwestern States. It is of more importance for pastura^re than 
for hay, but under the more favorable conditions it is often cut 
for hay. It makes a ^ood hay for stock cattle when cut in the 
rosette sta^e, but is better for fattening if alloAved to become more 
nearly mature. 

Horsetail or scouring-rush is a species of lupdsi fvm used for hay 
in some of the western valleys of Idaho and Washington. It gi-ows 
in nearly ])ure stands on the <mu-flowed lands of the Koobmai Biver. 
The hay yields average about 1 ton ])er acre, and the cuttings are 
made as the Avater recedes. It is claimed that the hay is laxative and 
not good for horses, but increases the milk flow Avlien fed to dairy 
cows. 

Baltic rusli is a natiAe plant occurring in nearly j)ure stands in 
many jdaces in the mountains of the West, especially in (^dorado. 
Much of it is cut for hay, AAdiich bears a high reputation in the local 
markets. 

Black grass is a rush Avhich occurs on large areas of the coastal 
marshes of New England. In colonial times it was an important 
source of hay, and much of it is still thus utilized. 

Nutrith^c Value of Hays 

IVlien hay is stored in the barn it generally contains 15 to 25 per 
cent of moisture. This is reduced in a fcAv months to about 12 per- 
cent or less. The development of bacteria and molds and the action 
of enzymes gradually reduce the protein, crude fiber, and other con- 
stituents of the hay. Nearly all immature hay tends to be laxatiA^e 
and may pass through the digestiAe tract before its nutrients are 
thorouglily assimilated. Care should be exercised, especially in feed- 
ing any llay aa hich has not gone through the sAA^at. 

Palatabiiity is a A^ery important consideration in the feeding A^alue 
of hay. Timothy is one of the most palatable hays. The time of cut- 
ting and method of curing haA^e much to do Avith its palatabiiity. 
Some hays Avhich are not relished by animals Avhen first giA^en to 
them are eaten readilj^ after the animals become used to the flaA^or. 

Digestibility is also affected by the time of cutting and method of 
curing and handling. Both the loss of leaves and the leaching of 
the hay lower the digestibility. Although the advantages of grind- 
ing, chopping, or otherwise changing the physical character of hay 
haAT been given wide publicity, such practices do not increase its 
digestibility, and hence there is little justification for the expense 
of grinding. Sometimes animals will consume more of a ground 
roughage, especially Avhen mixed with other feed. Hence, grinding 
is sometimes resorted to in order to dispose of inferior grades of hay 
by making easy their mixture with more palatable feeds. Aroma is 
important because it favorably affects digestibility. 



One should hold all moldy hays under suspicion, as a few of the 
many molds produce poisonous substances which may be fatal to 
livestock. It is possible to detect dangerous molds only by careful 
scientific examination. The best policy is to avoid having moldj^ 
hay, since such hay, unless destroyed, is often fed to the producer s 
own animals. 

The different kinds of hay vary much less significantly in nutritive 
value than do other classes of feed. In the case of mature animals, 
therefore, which are working or being fattened or maintained 
tlirough the winter, the quality of the hay is perhaps as impoilant 
as its kind. But in the case of growing and milking animals on 
winter feed the inclusion of the right quantity and kind of hay in 
tlie ration is a matter of the very first importance. As far as is 
knoAvn, it is difficult to get the best "results from dairy cows on winter 
feed unless large quantities of legume are included in their rations. 
Legume hays have two gi*eat points of superiority over grass hays 
for growing and milking animals; they contain more protein and 
more lime. The high protein is very important if the hay is being 



Fi<i. .‘il. — lIuymakiuK 1. (’iiltln#; tin* crop. The use of a gang of mowera per- 
mits large arena of meaaow to be cut (juickly 

fed alone or with a Jow-protein concentrate such as corn or oats. 
But the high lime is even more important, because there ai*e no con- 
centrates which contain large anioimts of lime, and^ therefore, if a 
heavy-producing dairy cow on winter feed does not get consideralde 
<iuantities of legume hay in her ration, she does not get enough lime 
to meet her requirements. As far as is known there is"no way to 
satisfy the lime requirements of very productive cows on winter feed 
except to give them large quantities of well-cured legume hay. 

Table 1 shows the variations of the different hays in composition 
and digestible nutrients, and especially the difference tietween 
legumes and grasses. Legume hay contains over twice as much 
digestible protein as grass hay. The digestible carbohydrate equiv- 
alent includes the digestible crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract 
plus tw’o and one-fourth times the digestible fat. Altliough composi- 
uon and digestible nutrients are not satisfactory standards of com- 
parison, they are widely used and A’^aluable to correlate with practical 
experience in feeding. Relatively little work has been done to 
compare directly the feeding values of the various hays. 
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Table 1 . — (jlnixs and Jcc/nnir fia)/s, their rampoitHion and digestible nutrients 
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Haymaking 

Hayniiiking is moie nuiii inei‘ely tl)e drying of green grass. Such 
material dried rapidly in an oven lacks the aroma characteristic of 
good hay. In the gradual di*ying which takes place in the air and 
sunsliine a slow fermentation due to substances called enzymes takes 
place, th^ result of which is evidenced by the aroma of the cured 
product. A bright-green color is also desirable in hay curing, and 
therefore means are taken to reduce exposure to bright sunshine as 
much as practicable. 

The processes of making hay in the da5^s when the work was all 
done by hand were (1) mowing ^yith the scythe, (2) raking with a 
hand rake, (3) turning over or stirring with a pitchfork, (4) cock- 
ing with the same implement (Fig. S)), and (5) putting the cured 
or nearly cured product in large ricks or stacks or hauling to the 
bam and putting in the mow. Laler the horse mower replaced the 
scythe, the horse rake, the hand rake, and the tedder and the loader 
were used instead of the pitchfork. The processes of haying by 
the use of machines then became (1) mowing, (2) raking, (3) 
tedding, (4) loading, and (5) stacking. In very favorable hay 
regions the methods are even more simplified by baling the hay 
directly from the windrows, thus eliminating loading and stacking. 
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Fig. 32. — UaymakiDg II (iatlicring the hay liito windrows with a side-delivery 

rake 

However, the principles of liaymaking remain the same. The secrets 
of good haymaking lie in controlling these natural processes so that 
tlie dry-cured product shall be bright in color, retain all the nutritive 
properties of the fresh plants, and possess the characteristic sweet 
aroma. 

Curing hay in good weather is a rather simple matter; in bad 
weather the difficulties may be insuperable. Persistent wet weather 
is the greatest handicap to the haymaker. When the grass is first 
cut and in the swath, dew or even a shower will do little injury; 
but where show'ers fall frequently, so that the cut plants arc par- 
tially dried between showers, it is next to impossible to make good 
hay. 

During such weather there is considerable loss in weight aside 
from any loss of quality that may result. It has been shown that 



Fio. 33. — Haymaking HI. Transporting the hay to the stacker with a sweep rake 
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Kkj. :i4, — nM.Miuikiui; IV\ Tli(‘ .sbu-Kcr lilHn^ » loatl from tho sweep rake lo tin* 

tof» of tin' utaek 

sjilts and proteins are leached out of cut plants. Molds develop and 
the ])Iants hecoine darkened, leavers are lost, and the resultant product 
lias a lesseiiial tialal ability and often a disagreeable odor. 

Time to Cut 

Tlio best time to cut a lield of ^rrasses or clovers for hay, ])ro- 
vided tlie weather conditions are fa'orahle, is when the greatest 
amount of digestible nutrients will be ootained. Other factors, how- 
ever, besides weatlier ])rohabilities have an influence. When other 



Fid. 35. -‘Haymaking V. Haling the liny. The press is mounted on a truck, so 
that It can be mo^ed about the field and the hay brought to it by sweep rakes 
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farm work is pressing, mowing is likely to be postponed. If sev- 
eral cuttings are to be secured, as in the case of alfalfa, the effect of 
the first cutting on the subsequent ones needs to be considered. 

Grasses and legumes are most ])alatable when ^oung, and the 
protein content is generally greater when the plant is in bloom or 
just before bloom than at a later stage of develoj)ment. The yields, 
however, are commonly greater whei-e the plants approach maturity, 
and in j)ractice cutting is often done, at a time when the largest 
quantity of good hay can be made per acre, even though such hay is 
not e(|ual in quality to that made from younger ])lants. 

Studies at various experiment stations have shown that the total 
yield of timothy increases up to the time when the seed is nearly 
v\\H\ Table ti, compiled from Illinois Bulletin 5, shows that for tim- 
othy, Kentucky bluegrass, amf red clover the protein content de- 
creases and the crude fiber content increases with the age of the 
])lants, and that this (‘hange is more ])ronounced in red clover than 
it is in grasses. 

Tablk 2. — Composition of grasses and vlovvr af different staqes of (jroirth 

[Illinois E\iK^riim*nL Stiition] 
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Jnseod. . . ... . . 

7 .5.5 

6 38 

4 25 

12 49 

24 34 

52 .54 

2 00 

1 63 

MEDIUM RED CI.OVER 









Hoads forming 

11 00 

1 8 42 

4 .52 

23.31 

17 .53 

46 22 

3 73 


Heads formed 

9 73 

7 73 

3 58 

18 3b ■ 

23 37 

46 90 

2 94 


Full bloom.. 

9 82 

7 07 

3 10 

14 00 

28 06 

47 05 

2 .35 


Some heads dead 

9 0.5 

6 60 

.1 08 

13 69 

36 40 

40 23 

2 19 


Hoads all dead 

10 13 

6 19 

2 78 

12 .52 

37 50 

41 01 

2 00 


MAMMOTH RED CLOVER 








I 

First cutting, June 30... 

20 31 

7 89 

6. 05 

13 84 

30 32 

41 30 

2 21 

1 87 

Second cutting, July 11 

2.5 79 

6 57 

5 82 

12 8:i 

34 75 

40 03 

2 05 

1.82 

Third cutting, July 23 

19 53 

6 44 

; 5 11 

11 37 

32.92 

44 16 

1 82 

1.75 








- - ' 





The Kansas Experiment Station found that alfalfa cut wlien 
one-tenth in bloom contained 18.5 per cent protein; when half in 
bloom, 17.2 per cent; when in full bloom, 14.4 i>er cent. However, 
other characteristics may be e<pial in importan(*e to the chemical 
composition. The Wisconsin and Kansas Experiment Stations 
have recently shown that frequent cutting of alfalfa, when the 
plants are cut in early bloom, results in lessening the life period of 
the plants. 

22 
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Grain hay should commonly be cut when the seeds ai’e in the 
dough stage. Wild hay can be cut over a much longer period than 
most tame hays. In the relatively dry climate of the Dakotas and 
neighboring States, where the most of the wild hay in the United 
States is cut, the native grasses retain their nutritive properties for 
a considerable period. 

It is better to cut timothy just after the blooming stage, as then 
the hay is less dusty from tlie pollen and consequently better for 
the use of horses. Timothy also cures more quickly after blooming 
or when Ihe seed is in the dough stage than before bloom; also the 
yields are higher. Waters found in Missouri that the yield of a 
timothy crop coming into bloom was 3,411 pounds of dry matter to 
the acre ; the yield at full bloom was 3,964 pounds ; the yield when 
the seed was formed was 4,089 pounds; the yield when seed w^as in 
the dough was 4,038 pounds; and when the seed was ripe the yield 
was 3,747 pounds per acre. The loss in the last cutting is thought to 
be due to leaching while tlie crop was still standing. 

Clover makes better hay when cut in early bloom than when 
most of the flowers are brown, but it is harder to cure at the earlier 
stage, since the plants are more sappy. Then, too, the weather in 
early or middle June is likely to be less well suited to haymaking 
than later. As the plants become older the leaves are more likely 
to drop off in handling, and this may cause serious loss both in 
quantity and quality. On the other hand, if a clover-sred crop is 
wanted, it is better to harvest the first cutting as early as possible. 
By this means considerable damage from the clover-flower midge 
may be avoided and the plants make a stronger second growth than 
when cut later. 

When lespedeza is cut for hay, the ripe seed is often saved; and 
for this a special seed-saving pan, attached to the mower, is used. 

Soybeans may be cut for hay at any time from the setting of the 
seed until the lower leaves of the plant begin to turn yellow. It is 
most suitable for hay, however, when the seeds are well formed and 
before the lower leaves turn yellow, for at this stage of growth the 
largest yield^ together with the best quality of hay, will be obtained. 
If the crop is cut earlier, the percentage of protein will be higher, 
but the tptal yield will not be so large and the difficulty of curing 
much i^reater. If the cutting is delayed, however, the stems become 
more nbrous and decline in feeding value, and if left too long much 
loss in leaves will occur. 

Cowpea hay of the best quality is produced if the plants are cut 
when most of the pods are lull grown and a considerable number of 
them are mature. At that stage of growth none of the best hay 
varieties will have dropped their leaves and the plants will have 
attained practically their full growth. If cut before this stage, the 
vines are watery and difficult to cure; but if left too late before 
cutting there will be an unnecessary loss of leaves in handling and 
the stems will be tough and woody. 

Some grasses, such as orchard grass, become hard and vei’y 
fibrous soon after blooming, and with such grasses it is importajit 
that cutting be done at the right time. Timothy is peculiar in that 
it will stand over a longer period than most grasses without serious 
deterioration. Mixed meadfows, as timothy and clover, are cut pref- 



erably when the most important constituent is in the best condition 
for making good hay. During the first harvcvst year, Avhen clover is 
tlie most important jdant in this mixture, cutting when the (‘lover is 
in full bloom and a few of the heads have turned brown is most ad- 
vantageous. The next year, when the timothj^ is the more important 
constituent cutting may preferably await the proper stage of growth 
of the timothy and the clover will become too old for the b(\st hay. 
If alsike clover is used instead of red, the clover in the late-cut mix- 
lii!*e Avill be of l>etter quality. 

In general, the time of cutting will vary with the locality and 
with farm labor (‘onditions — that is, the pn^ssui'e of other fai’in op- 
erations will exert a mark(Hl influen(‘e. In the Northern States, 
where alfalfa is subjc^ct to serious wint(T injury, it will pay to let the 
plants become rathei- overrij^e before cutting, as this will hel|) to 
maintain the stand. In the Southwest, wheiv winter injuiy is not 
a fa(‘tor, earlier cutting, which will make better hay, is advisable. 
In cutting, as in the subse(]uent procc'sses, th(‘ effect on the mark(‘t 
quality should ahva^^s be kept in mind. This a])plies especially to 
alfalfa and timothy, as these are the two chief hays on the mark('t. 
I'imothy that is overmature and mix(Hl with overripe clover is l(‘ss 
salable than that cut at a younger stage. The same is true of alfalfa. 

Curing 

Two important processes take part in the curing of hay — loss of 
water and fermentation. These two are essential to the making of 



Fio. 30. — SuiiHliine iH one of the most important facfors in curing huy. Exposure 
of hay ill the swath to sunshine for a long time, however, results in bleaching. 
A iH'tter quality of liay is obtained If the cut grass is raked into windrows 
and then put into cocks to protect it from the rain 


good hay. A third process — bleaching — is to be avoided. Bleach- 
ing takes place only when the cut grass or legume, especially the lat- 
ter, is exposed too long in swath or windrow to the action of strong 
sunlight. Fresh plants contain from 60 to 85 per cent of water. 
Ix)ss of water begins as soon as the plants are cut, the water being 
given off most rapidly from the leaves. There is serious doubt as to 
the accuracy of the theory that the leaves of the cut plants act as 
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pumps. Xevertlieless tl)e secret of making good, bright-green hay is 
to i-educe tlie Avater in the plants fiom an average of about 70 per 
cent to about 15 jxu* cent and to do this fairly rapidly and without 
allowing any of the leaves to become brittle-dry. The methods 
adopted should meet this requirement. Hay cures better in the cock 
than in sAvath or AvindroAv, because in the cock a smaller proportion 
of the i)lants is exposed to sunlight, and danger of too rapid drying 
is aA’oided. 

Grasses have liollow stems and firmly attached leaves Avhich dry 
more easily than those of legumes. The broad leaves of legumes are 
likely to dry more (piickly than the stems and to become brittle, 
especially if the cut plants lie too long in the swath under a hot sun. 
Jn cloudy Aveather the plants may saiely remain in the sAvath longer 
than in sunny Aveather. 

Tedding 

Tedding is a i)i*oi‘ess mostly used in humid regions. When the cut 
crop or math is l)ea\ y it may be necessary to turn the cut plants oA er 



J'ln. 37. — A tedder “ doing its bit ** in the haymaking scheme, stirring up the cut 
grass in order to facilitate drying 

before Avindrowing. This process hastens drying, as it alloAvs the 
air to reach the plants that VA^ere next the ground. When the meadoAV 
is small, turning or stirring may still he done Avith a hand fork, but 
this is a laborious operation. For larger fields a tedder is essential. 
This machine turns over the cut plants by a kicking motion. If 
tedding is to be done in the swath, as is sometimes necessary Avhen 
the crop is heaAW, this should be done soon after the plants ha\^e 
Avilted, and esj^ecially Avith legumes, before the upper part of the 
sAvath has become so dry that the leaves are brittle. If clover and 
alfalfa are tedded aa hen tlie surface is A’^ery dry, many leaves will be 
lost, AA’ith consequent deterioration of the hay. Tedding the win- 
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drows is a common j^racticc, but Avhen tlio crop is licaA'v it is better 
to turn over the swaths. 

Cocking 

Clover or alfalfa should l)e put into cocks only when free from 
external moisture. Such moisture encourages tlie de\ elopment of 
molds and bacteria, Avith subsequent heating and spoilage. (\)cks 
should be small and carefully made so as to shed rain as much as 
j)Ossible. Except in Avet Aveather, three to four days in the (‘ock 
Avill complete the curing of clover and alfalfa. Less time is ie~ 
quired for timothy and most other grasses. In regions Avhere i-ain 
may be ex])ected, the cocks are sometimes coA^ered Avith ca])s made 
of lieavv cloth, a stone or other Aveight tied to each corner. The 
expense attached to this method, hoAvcAer, prevents its being used 
much. 

AVhere the Aveather is likely to be bad for ha}unaking, as in most 
of the Southern Stat(*s, \arious devices lun^e been used to help in 



as — The protection of cocked hnv 1)V the use of canvas covci’s is expensive 
and usually is not econoinieal 

tlie curing j)roeess. The simplest of these is the [)eiTh,” a single 
pole driven into the ground and having a cross arm 2 or \\ feet long 
nailed to it. The partly cured material is arranged about this pole 
so that a tall cock is built up Avith the pole in the center. Another 
device is the pyramid,” in Avhich three poles are united at the top. 
Sometimes the third pole of the pyramid is very long sol as to make 
a long, loAv, oval stack, thus reducing labor. Grooved poles have 
been used to place in the center of the cock, and holes have been 
made in the caps to allow the poles to pass through. This leaves 
an air space and assures circulation, thus assisting in the drying. 
An efficient but much more expensi\"e method is by use of the curing 
truck. The green material, after allowing it to Avilt and lose a con- 
siderable proportion of its moisture, is placed on trucks large 
enough to nold a ton of cured hay. The truck is then covered with 
tarpaulins, and is allowed to stand in the field until the hay is 
sufficiently dry to stack. This method is too expensive to be prac- 
ticable except perhaps in regions Avhere hay is high priced and 
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Fi(}. — In a humid flimjite auch ah that along thr Atlantic* coaat special frames 

are Homctlmes used to aid in curing the hay ; the pyramidal form is, perhaps, 
the most efllcient one. These frames are used most in curing eowpea and soy- 
l>ean hays 

Avliere it is difficult to cure hay because of excessive moisture. Clo- 
ver hay is said to have cirred perfectly on these trucks in Louisiana 
even thou^>:h the weather was adverse. 

Sweating 

During the later stages of curing, which take place somewhat in 
the cock but more in the stack or barn, fermentation becomes more 
active accompanied by further loss of moisture. When well-cured 
hay is stacked or mowed, this fermentation, which is thought to 
impart an aroma to the hay* soon ce^ ses. Imperfectly cured hay, 
especially that which is wet outside from dew or rain, may ferment 
excessively, with considerable rise of temjierature, resulting in some 



Fk.' 40, — Mechanical hay loaders save hand labor and may be found econoinlcnl 
where it is (Mistoinary to store the hay in Imms or to haul it out of the fields 
to a stack yard 
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cases in spontaneous combustion. The fermentation is stai-ted by 
bacteria and raises the temi)erature. Later, a process of chemical 
oxidation is thoufjht to take place, resulting finally in temperature 
liigh enough to char, and, when air is present, to ignite the hay. 

Loading and Hauling 

On small farms loading is still done by luind, as was formerly tbo 
universal custom. This is laborious and, with the increasing cost of 
labor, very expensive. Modern loading 'ma(*hinery saves mucli work 
and time and is now commonly used on all large farms, except whei-e 
the Iiay is bi’ought to the stack or hay press by sweeps. The sweej) 



Fiij 41 In the Eiist the hay is otten stored in barns rather than in stacks, and 
io this cas«‘ a lurj;e hay fork is used to lift the loud of hay into the mow 


is used mostly in the West, where open-air stacking is the rule. 
In the timothy-clover region hay is usually put in the barn and 
hay loaders are much used. 

Stacking 

Hay may be stacked from the windrow or from the cock, the 
inijiortant point being to have the hay at the proper stage of curing 
berore stacking, due consideration being given to the weather condi- 
tions of the locality. Ordinarily hay is in the best condition for 
stacking when it is still tough and not dry and brittle. Such hay 
will not bleak readily if tightly twisted and it will feel cool if held 
to the cheek. 

The two most important points in stacking are: (1) The stack 
should be relatively large, holding from at least 10 to 15 tons of 
hay, because small stacks holding only 2 to 4 tons will suffer relatively 
large losses from weathering on the outside; (2) in the stack the hay 
towards the center should l^e well compacted. Sometimes trampling 
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is necessary, but, if the hay is dropped from the loader on to the 
stack in large masses, as is commonly the practice in the West, good 
compaction is secured. The important principles involved are (1) 
that in a well-compacted stack there is much less penetration of 
moisture and (2) that in a large stack there is a much smaller pro- 
portion of weather damage to hay on the outside than is the (‘ase 
Avith small stacks. 

The form of stack varies greatly in different localities, in some 
regions being mostly small and conical or pyramidal in shape. In 
the West the large stacks are more commonly quadrangular in shape. 
Often they are so built that the sides of the stack bulge outward. 
This is desirable, because it lessens the amount of weather injury 
on the sides. 

In regions where rain damage is to be expected it is well to 
protect the top of the stack by coA^ering with a layer of green grass 
of almost any kind. This green grass compacts inudi more closely 
than Avill cured hay. Rarely tarpulins are used for this purpose, 
but the expense is almost prohibitiA^e. In Great Britain the stack 
is sometimes protected by covering Avith a carefully woven mat of 
straw or hay. 

Artificial Drying of Hay 

Numerous attempts have been made by liay growers in sections of 
heavy rainfall to devise means of drying hay artificially. The 
problem has not yet been soh^ed and the difficulties under present 
economic conditions seem insuperable. A number of installations 
built for this purpose have produced hay of very high quality, at 
moderate expense, so far as fuel and labor aie concerned. A portable 
hay-drying plant Avith sufficient capacity to dry 10 to 15 tons per day 
might solve the problem. Hay having approximately the color of the 
grass grow ing in the field can be produced artificially. 

In chemical composition the artificially cured hay approaches very 
closely that of green grass, as is seen in Table 3. 

Tahlk 3 . — Chemical composition of preen alfalfa, of alfatfa hoy cured in the 
field, and of that cured artificially 


C'heniical conipasition, water-free basis 


Green alfalfa 

ArtilSeially dried. 
Field cured 


MoLsturc 

Ether 

extnict 

Ash 

Crude 

fiber 

Albumi- 

noids 

(NX6.25) 

Nitrogcn- 

free 

extract 

Per cent 
73.620 
4.930 
16. 955 

Per cent 
2. 890 
2.465 
2.120 

Per cent 
9.095 

1 9. 125 

6. 870 

Per cent 
27. 656 
27.390 
28 145 

Per cent 
19. 165 
18 690 
13. 715 

' Per cent 
40 92 
41.46 
49.26 


The figures in the table are averages of duplicate analyses. They 
indicate that, so far as chemical composition is concerned, the quality 
of the artificially dried product is superior to that of field-cured hay. 

In a few experiments conducted by the department farm animals 
distinctly prererred the artificially dried hay to the field cured, even 
when the hay was cured by hot gases carrying considerable smoke. 
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In making liay from plants like alfalfa, from which the leaves 
drop readily when they are dry, anotlier important advantage in 
drying the product artificially is the saving ol the leaves. Definite 
data are not available as to the nsnal losses from this cause in ordi- 
nary field curing, but it is known that they are considerable. Taking 
into account the quality of the artificiaHy dried product, and the 
saving of the leaves of leguminous hays, it is probably not extrava- 
gant to claim that in luimid sections the value of the ])roduct would 
be on the average 30 per cent greater when the curing is done by 
artificial drying as compared with ordinary field curing. 

Ihiited States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 353 gives the 
results of extended studies of the [)ercentage of moisture in grass 
freshly cut for haymaking purposes. The average moistui-e content 
of 44 samjdes of green alfalfa, as re])orted in this bulletin, was 70.1 
])er cent; for ii5 samples of tall oat grass and orchard grass, the 



Fk;. 42.- ~ Exlonsive stiidips Imve been made upon the moisture content of hay; 
samples are collected in the held and dtjed in an oven or inside of a shelter of 
some kind 

average was 71.8 per cent. The average for 24 samples of timothy 
was 58 per cent and for 19 samples of Red Amber sorghum 71.2 
l)er cent. 

The average water content of the air-dried materials from the 
samples just enumerated was as follows: Alfalfa, 10 per cent; tall 
oat grass and orchard grass, 17.0 per cent; timothy, 15.2; sorghum, 37 
per cent. 

It is estimated by competent engineers that under ideal conditions 
a ton of ordinar}^ bituminous coal will evaporate about 8 tons of 
water. Under the experimental conditions in the investigations con- 
ducted by the department it was possible to evaporate from hay a 
little more than 4 tons of water to each ton of bituminous coal, and 
on this basis the data in Table 4 have been calculated. In the experi- 
mental work it was possible to accomplish the drying with slightly 
less fuel than is shown in the last column of the table. 
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The moisture content of ordinary field-cured hay usually averages 
about 16 j>er cent when the hay is ready to stack. In the rapid dry- 
ing which takes place when hay is artificially cured, however, it has 
seemed impossible to accomplish uniform reduction of the moisture 
content without first chopping or cutting the green plants into 
small pieces. If unchopped ^reen or partially cured material is 
used bunches of hay emerge Irom the drier still quite moist, and 
spoilage results unless the surrounding hay is so dry that it will 
take up this excess moisture. For this reason the i)roblem becomes 
one of reducing the average moisture content of green grass from 
60 or To per cent to about 5 per cent. 


Taiiu: 4 . — Vml rcqnlnd to niftier a ion of hay from fjivvn yranses of tiiff event 

moist are pereentayes 


Moisture in the 
green grass 

GnMjn 
material 
required 
for a ton 
of hay ^ 

W ater to 
bo evaiM)- 
ratou 

('oal re- 
<luirod * 

Moisture in the 
green g) ass 

Green 
material 
reqnned 
for a ton 
of hay 1 

Water to 
be evapo- 
rated 

Coal re- 
quired 2 

l\r cent 

Tom 

Tomt 

Tom 

Per cent 

Tom 

1 Tonn 

Tom 

90- - 1 

9. 5000 

9 4500 

2 m25 

60 

2 37.')0 1 

2 3250 

0 .5812 

85-. -- 

6. 3333 

6 2835 

1 5708 

55 

2 nil 

2 0611 

51.5;i 

80-.- 

4. 7500 

4 7000 

1 1750 

50.-- 

1 9000 

1 8500 

4625 

75-.- - 

3 8000 

3 7600 

.9375 

45 - 

1 7273 

1 6773 

4193 

70 

3 1667 

3 1167 

.7792 

40 

1 5K33 

1 5,333 

, 38.33 

05- 

2.7143 

2 6643 

.6661 






* rontaining 5 i>er cent moisture 

* Assuming 1 ton of coal for each 4 tons of wafer ovajioratcd 


So far as the quantity of fuel required is concerned, therefore, the 
ai tificial drying of hay appears to be entirely feasible. 

Tlie labor cost of drying hav artificially, as indicated in prelimi' 
nary experimental work, should be no greater than the cost of making 
hay by ordinary methods. The main difficulty, as already stated, 
is in the construction of a plant having sufficient daily capacity to 
be practical. The construction of such a j^lant appears to be the 
outstanding problem yet to be solved. 

Xeihoii method , — An account of a method of artificial drying of 
hay de\’4sed by an English farmer named Neilson is given in the 
Braumschweigische Landwirtschaftliche Journal of August 10, 1894, 
pages 137-8. The method consists of placing the green material in 
moderate-sized round stacks having a cylindrical oj)en space at the 
center, extending from the bottom of the vstack nearly to the top. 
A pipe extends under the stack, or under a row of stacks, with a 
l>erfoi*ated extension uj)ward into the cavity in the stack, there being 
an arrangement by which the latter may be closed at its base. Other 
pei’foiated pipes are laid in the stack as it is built. These extend 
from the outer surface of the stack to within about a foot of the 
central cavity. Their purpose is to permit the measurement of the 
temperature of the material in the stack from time to time as the 
drying proceeds. 

The pipe under the stack connects with a powerful fan, which 
sucks the air out of the central cavity, thus causing the outside air 
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to penetrate the stack. In this manner the moisture in the material 
is gradually withdrawn. The fan operates on each stack from 15 
minutes to an hour each day for one to tlu^e weeks after the stacks 
are built. 

This method attracted considerable attention in England and on 
the Continent of Europe during the latter pait of the last century, 
but the details of operation do not appear to have been fully worked 
out. It may be worth further study. The cost (fuel, machinery, 
and labor for operating the system) of curing hay by the Nielscin 
method is reported to be less than 50 cents per ton of cured hay 
under European conditions late in the last century. 

Measuring Hay in the wStack 

In localities where much hay is produced for the market it is cus- 
tomary to estimate the tonnage of hay in a stack or rick and to bu\' 
it on this basis. In doing this, two problems are involved: (1) A 
method of determining the volume of the stack accurately; (2) de- 
termination of the number of cubic feet of hay reejuired to weight a 
ton. The lirst of these pi'oblems has been investigated and an ap- 
proximate solution for it has been found; tlie second has had very 
little investigation, and data concerning the volume of a ton of hay 
under different conditions are very meager. 

Number of (mbic Feet in a Ton of Stacked Hay 

Conditions which affect the density of hay, and hence the number 
of cubic feet recpiired to weigh a ton, are (1) length of time the 
hay has remained in the stack or mow, (2) depth of the hay, (il) 
kind of plants from which the hay is made, (4) stage of development 
of the plants when cut, and (5) percentage of moisture in the hay 
when it was j)laced in storage. 

The decrease in volume of hay after it is stacked is discussed in 
ITnited States Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, 
Circular ()7. ‘ The height of the rick was measiu'ed after it had been 
standing 3 days; 35 days later it was only 89 per cent; 69 days, 86 per 
cent; and 146 days, 83 per cent of the original height. 

The volume of hay in 92 stacks was measured and the hay sub- 
sequently weighed to deteiniine the average number of cubic feet 
per ton. The results are given in Table 5. 

Table 5. — Cubic feet of hay in a ton in stacks allowed different periods of 

time to settle 


Under 30. 
30 to 60... 
74 to 155.. 


Age of stack in days 


Number 
of stacks 


A verage 
cubic feet 
per tou 


55 589. 6 

30 581. 5 

7 514.9 


"McClure. H. B., and W. J. Spillman, Measuring hay In ricks or atacks. U. S. Dept 
Agr., Off. of the Sec. Cir. No. 67, 10 pp. Dec. 9, 1916. 
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The results presented in Table 5 were obtained in Virginia and 
New York with timothy hay or hay made from a timothy and clover 
mixture in which timothy predominated. 

Rules for Calculating the Volume of Hay in Mows, in Rounded Stacks, 

and in Ricks 


The problem of calculating the volume of hay in a mow is very 
simple. The volume in cubic feet is the product of the length, 
width, and depth of hay each expressed in feet. 

In rounded stacks it is necessary to divide the Stack into two por- 
tions and to calculate the volume of each portion separately. The 
division should be made at the shoulder of the stack; that is, the 
level where the stack slopes definitely. In some stacks the lower 
portion may be cylindrical toward the top or it may be less in cir- 
cumference at the ground than it is at the shoulder. For a cylin- 

. dr i cal stack bottom 

/\ /o\ the formula is V= 

/ \ ^ \ ^ ® which 

a H is the height of the 
I J stack to the shoulder 

and C is the circuin- 





Fig. 43. — DiHerrain sliawin^ various of round hay- 

HtaekH : 1, 2, and 3, upi>er part of atackn ; 4 and 5, 
lower part of stacks. The different vuluee of the 
factor V are Indicated in eacli case 


ference at the shoul- 
der. 

If the stack is 
smaller at the ground 
than at the shoulder 
its volume may be 
calculated from the 
formula V=0.08 H 


Cc, in which H is the height of the stack to the shoulder, C the cir- 
cumference at the shoulder, and c is the circumference at the ground. 

The volume of the upper portion of the stack is given approxi- 
mately by the formula V=0.04 H C*, in which H is the height of 
the stack above the shoulder and C is the circumference at the 


shoulder. 


In determining the volume of a rick of hay, the principal problem 
is to find the area of a vertical cross section of the rick, or, if the 
end of the rick be vertical, to find the area of the end of the rick. 
This area multiplied by the length gives the volume. A number of 
formulas are in use for determining the volume of a rick, but the 
most reliable are those known as the Quartermaster’s rule and the 
Fowl rule. 


Quartemiaster'^B rule. — ^Add together the width of the stack and its 
‘‘over,” that is, the distance from the ground on one side of the 
rick over the top to the ground on the other side ; divide the sum by 
4; and multiply this result by itself. The final result multiplied by 
the length or the stack gives its volume in cubic feet. This is one 
of the most satisfactory rules in common use. 

Fowl rule. — This rule was devised by representatives of the United 
States E^artment of Agriculture and is usually expressed as 
V=FOWL. Multiply “over” (O) by width (W) and by length 
(L), and this product by a factor (F) which varies with differently 
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shaped stacks from 0.25 to 0.37, according to the height and full- 
ness of the cross section of the rick. 

The various values of F for ricks of different shapes are as fol- 
lows : 

For ricks three-fourths as tall as they are wide: 

1. Narrow (cross secti(‘n nearly triangular), F— 0 25. 

2. Moderately full, F=-0.28. 

a. Ver.\ full-sidetl, F=0.31. 

For ricks as tall as wide: 

4. Very narrow (r*ross section nearly triangular), F— 0.28. 

5. Moderately full, F=-0.31. 

C. Very full-sided, F-=0.34. 

For ricks one and one-fourth times as tall as wide : 

7. Very narrow, F— 0.31. 

8. Moderately full, F^ 0.34. 

J) Very full, F--^0.37. 

F rye-Brulm mle, — This rule is used chiefly in the Pacific North- 
west. Suhstraci the width of the stack from the “over'’ and mul- 
ti jjly the remainder by 
onc-lialf the width and 
this product by the 
length of the rick. 

'I’his rule approximates 
accuracy for ricks in 
which the height is 
about equal to the 
width, but for lower 
stacks it is very faulty, 
the result being far too 
small. 

Outlaw rule, — This 

rule is used to a consid- 
erable extent in the 
Middle West. It is very 
simple but grossly in- 
accurate. Multiply 
“over” by the width, 
take one-iourth of the 
product, and multiply 
this by the length of 44 — (Voss sectliHm of haystucks of dlflfoient Khaiies. 

the rick. For a rick dif^eiu valnon of the 

three-fourths as tall as 

wide and approximately triangular in cross section, this formula 
is reliable, but for any other form of rick it is very inaccurate, the 
error in tlie case of tall full stacks amounting to nearly one-third 
of the total volume. 

A comparison of the four formulas or rules when they are applied 
to stacks of different shapes is given in Table 6. In Figure 44 are 
shown diagrams of the vertical cross sections of 9 types of hay 
ricks, and the corresponding value of the factor (F) tor each of 
these shapes is indicated in the outlines. The height of ricks 1, 4, 
and 7 (upper row) is three-fourths the width; in ricks 2, 5, and 8 
(middle row) it is equal to the width; and in ricks 3, 6, ana 9 (lower 
row) the height is one and one- fourth times the width. Kicks 1, 2, 
and 3 (left column) are narrow or nearly triangular in outline; 4, 5, 
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and 6 (middle eoliimn) are medium full: 7, 8, and 9 (right colunm) 
are full and rounded. 


Tablk 6 . — Area, in ftfjuare feet, of erosH fieetion of nine different ricks as eah 
rvloted 7>// different rvles. <) is the ** orer,"' and U' the irtdth of the rick. 
In nU cases \y-9.6875 feet. 
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74 2 
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82 3 

80 0 

28 0 
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88.8 

67 8 

100 4 
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5 7 

9 5 

-8 7 
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4 7 
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-4 4 

-4 2 
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-17 0 

-7 2 

-17 8 

1 9 


8 


-7 2 

-6 0 

- 24 4 

2 9 


9,. . . . . 


- 10 9 

-10 8 

-31 8 

1 0 



This table shows that the Fowl ruh^ is more nearly accurate than 
any of the others, but the necessity estimating the value of the 
factor F in using this rule is a marked disadvantage. The Quarter- 
master's rule is fairly reliable for ricks of all shapes, and it is easily 
and directly applied. 

Although some of the rules discussed above appear to be fairly 
satisfactory for commercial use, data are almost wholly wanting as 
to the volume of a ton of hay under different conditions. This 
greatly limits the value of the rules for determining the content in 
cubic iee\ of a rick of hay, since no matter how accurately the volume 
may be known the tonnage of hay in the rick can not be determined 
with accuracy until the number of cubic feet required to make a ton 
is known. 

Economics of Hay Production 

The term ‘"hay ” in the statistical treatment that immediately fol- 
lows includes not only ordinary grass and legume hays, but also the 
coarser forage plants when cut and handled after the manner of a 
hay crop except, where otherwise stated. It does not include corn 
stover or corn cut for fodder. The coarser hays are only 10 per cent 
of the total hay crop. 


Distribution of the Crop 

Figure 19 shows the distribution and density of the hay crop in 
the United States for the census year 1919. It shows that the great 
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hay and forage producing region lies in the north central and north- 
eastern sections of the country and in certain restricted areas in the 
mountain and Pacific coast States. This map, however, while it 
shows the actual acreage of the crop, or the group of crops, included 
under the designation ‘‘hay,” does not show the relative importance 
of hay in the agriculture of the various sections of the United States. 
Tliis is much better indicated in Figure 45, which shows the per- 
centage of crop area devoted to hay in each of the States of the 
Union at the last two censuses. Two regions are prominent in 
which hay is the dominant crop so far as acreage is concerned; the 
one is New York and New England and the otlier the western moun- 
tain States, including all the Pacific States except Washington and 
Ualifornia. 

In the belt of States extending from New Jersev to Minnesota 
and lying along the northern edge, or just to the nortn of the central 
Corn Belt, hay is likewise prominent. In the central (k)rn Belt and 
the group of States here designated the south central Corn Belt 
hay occupies a moderate acreage, as it does also in most of the Plains 
l egion. In the last three groups of States mentioned the production 
of hay is largely a matter of suj^plying local needs. 

One of the most striking features of the illustration is the ex- 
tremely small percentage which hay acreage makes up of all crop 
land in the Cotton States. The reasons for this distribution of the 
crop will be given later. The map (fig. 45) shows in much greater 
detail the facts brought out in a general way in the graph at the 
right. In that portion of the United States lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains, four great areas differing as regards relative importance 
of the hay crop are easily discernible: (1) The great area extending 
from northern Pennsylvania northeast to Maine and recurring in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and northeastern Minnesota, in which the hay 
crop occupies a very large proportion of the crop area, larger than in 
any other section of country east of the Rocky Mountains ; (2) Avast 
area extending from central Ohio westward through Indiana, Illi- 
nois, central Missouri, then northwestward through North Dakota 
into northeastern Montana, where, in general, the hay crop occupies 
from 7 to 25 per cent of the crop area. In the eastern portion of 
this area the dominant crop is corn, and in the northwestern exten- 
sion it is wheat. In a considerable area in central and eastern Illi- 
nois and northwestern Indiana, where corn is distinctly the domi- 
nant crop, hap occupies less than 7 per cent of the crop area; (3) 
There is an extensive area in the Cotton Belt in which hay occupies 
less than 7 per cent, and another area, nearly or quite aS extensive, 
in which it occupies from 7 to 15 per cent of the crop area. This 
is the area in which cotton is the dominant cash crop and corn the 
principal supply crop; (4) A considerable area covering eastern 
Tennessee, with extensions northeastward along the Appalachian 
range and northward and westward through Kentucky into southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois, southeastern Missouri, and northern 
Arkansas, then reappearing in east central Kansas, where there is 
no dominant outstanding cash crop like cotton, corn, or wheat, and 
where the land for the most part is rough and much of it not in 
cultivation. The large proportion of land in this region best suited 
to grazing makes possible a considerable livestock industry. The 
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pasturage consists in part of native ^^rasses and in part of moi*e 
valuable introduced {i:rasses. The presence of the animals leads to 
a considerable percentage of hay acreage. 

Farming in tiie Western Mountain and Pacific Coast States is in 
large part devoted to hay growing. In only a few localities does 
the percentage of hay acreage to total crop land fall below 25 per 
cent. The most important area of the latter kind, is the great wheat- 
growing region of southeastern Washington and adjacent parts of 
Idaho and Oregon. 

Importance of the Hay Crop as a Farming Enterprise 

The bulky character of hay and its relative cheapness make it 
largely a crop for local consumption. It can be shipped to distant 
maikets only when those markets can pay high prices for it. Be- 
cause of this fact, hay is produced in sunieient quantity to meet local 
r(‘([ui remen ts in nearly all sections of the country where such jiro- 
(liiction is feasible. In a few localities., like the one already men- 
tioned in central and eastern Illinois and western Indiana, the 
soil is so eminently suitable for profitable cash crops that hay pro- 
duction is neglected but not because of difficulty in producing hay. 
Besides, there are large quantities of corn stover and cereal straw 
available. In this particular locality the character of the farming 
is such as to include very little livestock except work animals, and 
(lie amount of land devoted to hay required to supply the needs of 
these animals is smaJl. 

A careful examination of Figure 45 will show that the percentage 
of hay acreage does nOt rise above 25 or HO per cent except in re- 
gions which, because of climatic, economic*, or other conditions, are 
not well suited to the production of cotton, corn, wheat, or other 
iiu])()rtant cash crops. The hay crop rises to 40 per cent or more 
of the croj) acreage only in regions where the other major crops of 
the county ai*e strictly limited because of climatic or economic con- 
ditions. 

In the great hay-producing region covering northern Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and nearly all of New England and the central 
and northern portions of Michigan, Wisconsin^ and Minnesota cli- 
matic conditions prohibit cotton culture and either prevent or 
greatly restrict corn culture. Wheat is also greatly limited here, 
either because of climatic conditions or on account of competition 
with other regions better suited to its production, and in" restricted 
localities of New York and New F^nirland, because of competition 
with more j^rofitable crops, particularly truck and fruit crops. Thus 
all the other major crops are eliminated or greatly restricted, leaving 
the major acreage to hay. 

There are two other reasons why so large a percentage of crop 
land is devoted to hay in New York and New England. The most 
important is the fact that this region has a virtual monopoly on the 
l>roduction of market milk for the great cities within its boundary. 
The cows required to produce this milk can consume enormous 
quantities of hay. The second reason, less important now than 
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formerly, is the fact that these same cities require considerable 
quantities of hay, which in former times could not all be joroduced 
locally. A part of the supply had to be shipped from Ohio and 
Michigan. This made hav high priced, and its production for 
market in New York and New England was a profitable business. 
JBut there has recently been a change in this situation, tlie reason 

In the belt of States extending from northern New Jersey through 
Pennsylvania, northeastern Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota the dominant position of the hay crop is to be explained as fol- 
lows : This r^ion lies along the northern edge or to the north of the 
Com Belt. The corn crop is therefore rather restricted. Consider- 
able wheat is grown in this area, but competition is sevei*e with 
regions which can produce wheat more cheaply, and this fact limits 
the crop appreciably. Part of the region also lies along the line of 
division between spring and winter wheat, not being eminently suit- 
able for either. It is a good oat country, and large quantities of this 
crop are grown. The crop adaptability as well as climatic conditions 
in this region, are eminently suitable to the dairy industry, and it is 
here and in the region previously discussed that commercial dairying 
has had its greatest development in this country. The presence of 
large numbers of dairy (miws has called for a relatively large hay 
acreage. 

In the central Corn Belt, extending from Ohio to Iowa and Mis- 
souri and including portions of eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, 
and southeastern South Dakota, corn is the dominant crop, and hogs 
and beef cattle are the dominant livestock enterprises. These require 
relatively little hay. The enormou s acreage of crop land in this 
region is not devoted largely to hay, because local needs are rela- 
tively small and the quantity of hay that could be produced is 
far greater than could find a market in distant regions. However, 
considerable hay from this region is shipped southward. The per- 
centage of hay land in this group of States runs ordinarily from 15 
to 20 per cent of the crop area, which suffices to feed the animals on 
the farm and to supply such local markets as exist. 

In the group of States extending from Delaware to Tennessee, des- 
ignated the south central Cora Belt in Figure 45, the situation is 
very similar to that in the central Corn Belt, except that in the south 
central Corn Belt the oat crop almost disappears, although it is an 
important crop in the central Cora Belt. The percentage of hay 
acreage in the south-central Corn Belt is about the same as it is in 
the central Corn Belt and for similar reasons. 

The position of the hay crop in the Cotton Belt is to be accounted 
for not by the inability of cotton farmers to grow crops suitable for 
hay, nor by their disinclination to produce sufficient nay to supply 
local needs. It is partly due to the relatively small place occupied 
by livestock in the region, but the fact that less hay is grown than 
is needed locally in most cotton-growing localities is to be at- 
tributed primarily to the difficulty of curing hay where the rain 
fall is, in general, 50 to 60 inches per annum, much of it falling dur- 
ing the time of hay curing. In some years hay can be cured in ex* 
ceflent condition in this region, but frequently there are seasons 
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^vhen the proper curing of hay is a task too difficult for the man of 
ordinary ability and initiative. In this region one finds numerous 
schemes for cnrin^if hay in wet weather. Some of the liay is cured on 
frames (fig. 39). Another practice which has been adopted to a 
small extent is the curing of hay on trucks under tar])aulins. 

The States of the Plains region may be considered in two groups. 
One consists of Kansas and North Dakota, in which States wheat 
gi(»Ning extends more or less generally to the western boundaries, 
llay production in these two States is largely a matter of supplying 
fai m needs. The other grouj) consists of Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. in the western part of which States thei*e is much range land, 
and farming is largely limited to the production of forage to be 
used as winter feed for range livestock. Tliis accounts for the 
greater percentage of hay acreage in these two States as compared 
^^ilh the other two States in this group. 

The. large percentage of hay acreage in the western Mountain 
and Pacific (^oast States appears to be due to the following caust\s; 
( 1 ) Excej)t in a few very restricted localities in this entire area 
climatic conditions prohibit cotton entirely and limit the acreage of 
coin greatly; (2) although the region is eminently suitable for oats 
Uie pioduct is too cheap to stand cost of transportation to distant 
mai kets, and the production of oats in this region is limited mostly 
to supplying local needs; (3) wheat is eminently adapted to much of 
tlu^ cultivated area, but is little grown on the irrigated lands. Not 
witlistanding occasipnal periods of low prices for wheat, it is un- 
likely that tlie acreage of this crop will decrease very much except 
:is tlie lands less favorable on account of insufficient rainfall are 
Jibandoned. If the acreage is decreased on good wheat lands it is 
pj'obable that some of this will lie used for hay. 

J'his accounts for all the major crops except hay. The presence 
of millions of range animals requiring winter feed makes desirable 
a relatively large acreage of hay in this region and accounts for th(‘ 
dominance of the hay crop in the western Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. Also, there are some regions, such as western AVash- 
ington and the coast country of Oregon, Washington, and north- 
AV(‘stern ('California, where the marked development of the dairy in- 
dustry makes necessary large hay production. The same may be 
^aid of restricted localities, espec'ially in the vicinity of the larger 
cities and towns of the region. 

Trend of Ilay Production 

During the last census period there was a decrease of 40.4 per 
cent in the number of horses in cities in the United States- owing 
lo the general extension of the use of automobiles. Tliis has bad a 
niarked effect upon the market for hay, particularly timothy hay, 
imd has resulted in some reduction in hay acreage, especially of 
timothy, in many sections of the country. In 1910 about 13.8 per 
cent of the horses were in the cities; in 19^0 only 8 per cent. 

The enormous extension of wheat acreage which occurred during 
the war also affected very materially the percentage of land de- 
voted to hay and pasture in many States. This is particularly true 
of the western Plains and Mountain States and also some of the 
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Pacific Coast States. The same influence was marked in some of 
the States of the Mississip])i Valley, particularly Missouri, Iowa, 
Indiana, and Ohio. In Illinois there was a similar increase in oat 
acreaf^e at the expense of the hay crop. This, however, was a tem- 
porary phenomenon. Since the war the acreage of wheat has been 
^rreatly reduced and the acreage of hay is regaining its former posi- 
tion, but still shows the effect of the reduction in the demand for 
hay in cities. 

The crop data of the dejiartment supplemented by correspondence 
with the agricultural authorities at the various State experiment 
stations discloses important facts concerning ti’ends in hay pro- 
duction, especially since the last census. In New England there 
has be(Ui in general a reduction in hay acreage largely owing to 
the decrease in the city demand for hay. Tliis has affected partic- 
ularly the poorer hay lands, and in many cases meadows formerly 



Fuj 4a. "'OettlnK buy from the field to the barn or stack with an ox team, us did 
the early furmcrN in New Jeisey, was a slow process 

maintained for the production of market hay have been converted 
into jiasture. and hill pastures have been allowed to grow up into 
bru.sh. In th^s region, however, there has been a marked increase in 
interest in leguminous hay, particularly clover and alfalfa. Because 
of the prevailing high wages there has also been an increase in the 
use of labor-saving machinery in handling the hay crop, particularly 
the side-delivery rake and the hay loader. In Connecticut there has 
been a marked increase in alfalfa acreage and a corresponding de- 
crease in the acreage of timothy and red top. In the northern dairy 
belt, extending from New Jersey to Minnesota, there has been a 
iiiarked increase of interest in alfalfa. In Michigan the acreage of 
this crop has risen from 74,000 at the last census to nearly a half 
million acres in 1924. In Michigan and Minnesota there has been 
a very marked increase in the area of sweetclover. In New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia soybeans are growing in im- 
portance as a forage crop. In general, there has been a decrease in 
production of timothy hay and wild hay in this region. New Jersey 
and Michigan report that the high freight rates on western alfalfa 
have markedly stimulated the production of that crop locally. 
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In the central Com Belt the most marked change is the great 
increase in the acreage of soybeans in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Sudan grass is also gaining a foothold in this group of States. The 
alfalfa acreage in Illinois and Iowa is increasing. 

Virginia and Tennessee, in the south central Corn Belt, report a 
very large increase in the acreage of soybeans. In Maryland and 
Delaware timothy hay is decreasing in importance, while leguminous 
hay is increasing in acreage. The growth of the dairy industry in 
these two States is at present tending to increase the production of 
hay. Mainland reports a very generd increase in the use of timothy, 
clover, and alfalfa as a meadow mixture. In the Cotton Belt States 
there has been a slight but verj^ general increase in hay acreage. 
South Carolina and Georgia report a heavy increase in soylieans. 
In the melon-growing section of Georgia special attention is lieing 
given to cowpea hay as a market crop, with encouraging results. 
Oklahoma, in this group of States, reports a noticeable increase in 
the acreage of sweetclover. In Alabama and Mississippi alfalfa 
culture seems to be deci’easing and more Johnson-grass hay is being 
produced. 

In the two Dakotas there has been a very marked increase in the 
area of sweetclover and a considerable increase in alfalfa, acreage. 
North Dakota also reports a growing interest in the soybean crop 
for forage. Field peas are being largely grown. In both these 
•States wild hay is gi’adually being displaced by tame hay, and le- 
gumes are receiving preference over the true grasses. No very great 
changes appear to be going on in the western Mountain and Pacific 
(\)ast States. In some localities the recent low price of cattle has led 
to a reduction in the demand for hay, and this has resulted in tem- 
porary local overproduction. Several of these States mention the 
fact that recent increase in transportation costs have lessened or de- 
stroyed the business of exi>orting hay to distant markets. On the 
other hand, the cost of rail transportation has worked to the advan- 
tage of hay growers in California, who ship considerable quantities 
of hay through the Panama Canal to southern and eastern seaboard 
States. 

Summary of Factors Influencing the Hay Enterprise 

The great number of different plants that may be utilized for the 
production of hay and forage makes it possible to produce hay 
V herever crop production is possible at all ; hence hay production is 
limited little, or not at all, by lack of suitable haymaking crops. 

On the other hand, rainfall has a very important effect on the dis^^ 
tribution of the hay crop. Where the rainfall is 50 inches or more, 
the curing of hay becomes very difficult, and in such regions it often 
occurs that the supply of hay produced locally is inadequate to meet 
local needs. This situation prevails in much of the cotton country; 
also in the narrow strip or country on the northwestern Pacific 
coast. Thus the great cheese-making region of the western coast of 
Oregon, with its very high rainfall, imports a large proportion of 
its hay from the upper Columbia River basin. Much or the hay pro- 
duced on the Oregon coast and in western Washington is of low 
q^uality, because of the prevailing rains and heavy dews, and sells on 
the same market for much less than similar hay produced east of 
the Cascade Mountains. 
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The eeonoiiiic factor of greatest importance in determining the 
distribution of the hay crop is cost oi transportation. The bulky 
nature of hay and the low price at w^hich it ordinarily sells largely 
prevent its ti*ansportation to distant .markets and thus stronglj^ ^d 

The eifect of this ^ict^ is seen in the striking develop^ment of the 
hay crop in New York and New England and in the range country 
of the West, where the presence of large nunil)ers of range animals 
make a market for enormous quantities of the product. 

Labor Requirements of Hay Crops 

The labor i*equire<l in hay production, particularly in the case of 
perennial hay crops like timothy and clover, which ordinarily fur- 
nish a single cutting a year, is smaller than for a similar acreage 
of any other class of crops. It is usually estimated that the produc- 
tion of an acre of hay of this character, aside from the seeding, re- 
quires on the avera^. about one day of man labor and two days of 
horse labor annually. 

Alfalfa and other crops that furnish more than one cutting in a 
season require correspondipgly more labor i:>er acre. 

Hay harvest for a single cutting is an operation strictly limited in 
season and in most localities may extend over a period ordinarily 
not exceeding 10 or 12 days for each cutting. The date of hay 
harvest varies relatively less with latitude than does that of wheat. 
Thus, timothy and clover hay in southem Missoui’i are harvested 
around the first of July, and in North Dakota the same crop is har- 
vested only two or three weeks later. In southern Missouri ha}" 
harvest thus follows wheat harvest at a convenient interval. In 
northern Missouri and southern Iowa the >arvesting of these two 
crops comes at about the same season, so that there is a severe lalmr 
conflict. Farther north, i)articularly in the spring wheat area, the 
hay crop is harvested and out of the way longliefore time for wheat 
harvest. Similar relations prevail in the eastern parts of the coun- 
try and on the Pacufic coast. 

One of the reasons why alfalfa has had difficulty in invading the 
Corn Belt is the fact that the finst cutting comes just at the time of 
the first cultivation of the corn acreage, making a very marked labor 
conflict between these two crops. The second cutting of alfalfa 
comes at the same time as wheat and oat harvest, and either wheat 
or oats, or both, are important in most of the Corn Belt. The third 
cutting of alfalfa in the (\)rn Belt comes at a slack period when 
there is no lab<jr conflict. 


Marketing Hay 

On many farms the hay crop receives less thought and attention 
than such field crops as corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes. The other 
crops are attended to first and hay receives attention only during 
the slack periods of work. When farm labor is scarce, when corn 
or wheat is the chief farm enterprise and hay is a crop of secondary 
importance in the farm income, it is only natural that hay should be 
the crop to suffer most from inattention. But if hay is to be relied 
upon as a chief source of farm income or produced for market as a 
cash crop, it must be managed with the same degree of forethought 
and attention as other valuable farm crops. 
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No producer avIio ])lans to ship hay to the market should expect 
to have hif^h grades and to receive top prices unless he plans to 
have clean meadows, to cut his hay in proper season, to cure and 
store the crop properly, and to bale and load the hay ac(*ordin^ to 
the demands of the markets. Many of the ultimate consumers of 
hay arc dairymen, cattle feeders, cotton planters, and other farmers 
Avlio represent the real buyin^jf demand in the markets, and they want 
palatable and nutritious hay that pves value in accord with the 
prices they pay. Hay that is unsound, overripe, full of weeds, badly 
stained, or otherwise of low (piality is a dru^ on the market. I^ow- 
^rade hay should not be baled and shipped to market, but should 
be consumed on the farm. The jrreatest part of the troubles and 
dissensions in hay marketing*: arises over low-^rade hay. In these 
times of hi^h freight rates it does not pay ordinarily to ship a low- 
^n-ade product. 

(xood j)olicy in the production of hay for market as well as ^ood 
crop-rotation practice recpures the occasional breaking up of old 
meadows. The yield per acre is low on old meadows, and the per- 
centage of weeds and fine ^rass is usually hi^h. Weeds lower the 
tirade of hay, and theie are prejudices against ^rass mixed hay in 
juany markets. Hay inspectors and buyers in all markets usually 
discriminate against dirty hay. Under the United States grades 
inspectors are authorized to p*ade hay downward if it contains 
amounts of small-frrain stubble, cornstalks, old rotten hay of the 
l)i‘evious year\s cutting, or weeds in excess of specified amounts. 

Baling Practice 

When considering the purchase of a hay press it is wise to select 
that type of press that will put out bales of the size and weight most 
desired in the terminal markets where the hay is to be sold. A nai - 
licular hay market may favor one style and size of bale and be 
prejudiced against other types. The snipper and producer will al- 
A\ays benefit by (‘aterin^ to the preference of his market. He can 
not afford to i^rnore the established market demands. 

Neatness and ti^dit tyin^ of the bales is another important fea- 
ture of hay marketing. Ila^^ed looking bales loosely and unevenly 
tied are sometimes discriminated against in price because of thei!* 
unattractive appearance in the car and because of the risk of break- 
ing bales while handling them. It pays to ^ive thought and care 
to the feeding of the press, to its tension, and to the tyin^. Press 
feeders should be instructed to throw out the occasional bunches of 
coarse weeds, and spoiled hay that are often found mixed with 
l^ood hay. 

When hay is baled from the stack the utmost care should be taken 
to remove the weathered toj:) and sides of the stack prior to baling. 
Moldy or stack-burned slugs of hay occasionally found in the center 
of the stack and the bottom layer of hay that has been next to the 
ground should not be fed to the press. A relatively small percentage 
of such stack-damaged hay will spoil the general appearance of a 
baled lot of really good stack hay. 

Snow and light rains cause many losses in baling hay from the 
stack or in liauling barn-baled hay. It takes but a relatively small 
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amount of snow or rain on baled hay to raise the moisture content 
to a point where it will heat in the cars during transit or in the ware- 
houses. Every shipper of hay, therefore, should exercise care to bale 
and load during days of bright weather and to protect bales of hay 
in the field from snow or rain. 

Baling hay in tlie field from the windrow or cock is a practice that 
causes much trouble and dissension in hay marketing unless the cur- 
ing and drying conditions are very favorable at the time of baling. 
Every year when the early field-baled shipments of hay move to 
market, many cars of hot, sour, or moldy hay are discovered. It 
is difficult to bale hay direct from the windrow or cock and produce 
sound hay of good quality that will stand shipment and storage in 
warehouses, because the hay is likely to be baled when partially 
cured and prior to having gone through the sweat. Under such con- 
ditions of baling the sweating takes place in the bales during 



Fig. 47.- - One of the latest devices for saving man labor in handling hay. The 
baler lakes the hay direct fmm the loader and delivers the baled hay onto a 
wagon as the whole outfit travels through the field 

transit or in the warehouse, and the tightly packed bales are likely 
to heat, to ferment and turn sour, or possibly to mold. If the hay is 
overdried in"^ the swath to prevent bale heating, there is a loss of 
color and leafiness that is detrimental to quality. 

As a general rule the stacking or mow storage of hay, so as to 
have it go through the sweat prior to baling, is a safer and more 
profitable practice to follow than to bale it from the windrow. 
Occasionally field baling is justifiable and profitable, especially 
when a shortage of hay exists in the markets during the summer 
months and prices are abnormally high. Under such conditions 
rushing hay to market will make extra profits, provided a hay press 
and efficient labor are immediately available and care is exercised 
to cure the hay properly prior to Wling. The saving of labor and 
occasional profits that may result from the practice of field baling 
under favorable circumstances are usually more than offset during 
a term of years by losses in quality that arise from failure to store 
promptly or by the losses from the deterioration due to the ship- 
ment of partially cured hay. 
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Loading Hay in Cars 

Piles of baled hay in the field or in the barn provide an excellent 
opportunity to sort and grade the hay prior to shipment. At this 
time all widely differing classes and grades should be separated 
] 3 rior to loading. Any bales of distinctly low quality containing 
bunches of weeds or spoiled hay should not be shipped. Different 
classes of hay, such as timothy, medium clover, mixed or light grass 
mixed, should be separated as far as possible, because it is not good 
policy to load a number of classes of hay in the same car. Similarly 
if a portion of the hay is No. 1 grade, cured without rain damage, 
and another portion is No. 2 grade, because of excessive sun bleach 
or moderate rain damage, it is best to separate the two grades prior 
to loading. 

If different grades are loaded in the same car, it is very difficult 
for an insjiector to place a proper grade on the entire carload and 
tlie i^resence of several grades raises doubt in the buyer s mind as 
to what percentage of the entire lot is No. 1 and wliat percentage 
is No. 2 or lower. As a result the hay may not sell to the best ad- 
^ antage. The best policy is to load each car with hay of one grade. 

In the loading of cars it sometimes happens that the shipper does 
not have enough hay of uniform grade to fill one car or to fill out 
the last car in the shipment. Under such circumstances it is best 
to separate the classes or grades by placing each in different parts 
of the car. The total number of bales in each car, together with the 
number of bales of each class or grade, should then be stated plainly 
on the shipper’s invoice. This policy of describing fully tne hay 
shipment on the invoice is appreciated by consignees and inspectors 
and aids in marketing the hay advantageously. Such a policy, con- 
sistently followed, builds up a reputation for the ship^r tliat en- 
larges the demand for his product and adds to his profits. 

The Distribution of Hay 

Hay occupies a position of great importance in the agriculture of 
the United States and is a staple product of relatively high posi- 
tion in national commerce. Approximately 16,000,000 tons, having 
a farm value of about $200,000,000, are handled in the commerce of 
the United States each year. Railroad statistics from Class I rail- 
ways show that in 1923 about 6,628,472 tons of hay originated on 
these transportation lines for shipment to the various markets. 
This portion of the 1923 hay crop had a destination value of between 
$125, 000, (WO to $150,000,000. 

In earlier times the marketing of hay was rather a simple matter. 
The farmer sold his surplus hay to his neighbor or to the consumer 
in the near-by village. As production increased, however, and 
villages grew into cities, marketing of the hay crop became a large 
undertaking and a rather complex system has been developed. 

The production of hay in the United States has increased steadily. 
In 1870 about 24,525,000 tons of tame hay were produced; in 1880, 
about 31,925,000 tons; in 1890, 49,057,000 tons; in 1900, 53,231,000 
tons; in 1910, about 69,378,000 tons; in 1920, 87,855,(W0 tons; and 
in 1924, 97,970,000 tons. 
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Although large quantities of hay are still sold by farmers direct 
to Qpnsumei-s, tju^ tonnage passing through commercial chamois has 

‘ fn addition to hay shipped to the terminal markets, large quanta 
ties of hay are sold by various commercial agencies direct from pro- 
ducing areas, and much of this hay does not pass through the 
terminal markets. 

Various services, such as weighing and inspection, are i*endered 
or dt8Uihii.tii^jpiu:kei;s,^ where' 

chant representing the shipper or to jobbers who resell or distribute 
it to consuming areas. 

No exact data are available as to the percentages of the hay 
handled by the various marketing agencies, but the information 
available indicates that the markets are utilized largely as outlets 
for surpluses that can not be disposed of direct to consumers or 
interior dealers either because of an insufficient demand or l)ecause 
of inferior quality of the hay. By providing storage facilities and 
broader distributing agencies the markets are able to liandle the 
surplus, but frequently only at prices that are not profitable to the 
shipiw. 

Direction of Movement Changing 

When receipts of the principal markets are compared for a number 
of years, it is noted that there has been a matei‘ial change in the 
dii’ection of the movement. The introduction of the motor truck 
has increased the area from which hay can be drawn to large cities 
located in producing territories, but the increased use of motor 
transportation has greatly reduced the coi sumption of hay in the 
cities, so that it has l>ecome necessary to find otlier markets. In 
1910 the numl)er of licensed motor vehicles in the United States was 
approximately 500,000, and 10 years later the number had increased 
to almost 10,(fc0,000. 

The decrease in the use of hay in the cities is shown by the de- 
creased receipts in the larger markets, particularly in the East. 
Table 7 illustrates this change. 

Table 7. — Tiny receipift at five important hay markets in 1913-lJi and in 1923-2 


City 

1913-14 

1923-24 

Decrease 

Boston - 

Tons 

117, 740 

Tons 

42, 910 
84,682 
149, 623 
136, 414 
257, 774 

Tons 
74,830 
232,861 
210, 409 
124, 741 
27, 514 

Now York 

317,543 

Chicago 

309, 032 
261, 155 

St. Louis-- 

Kansas City 

285,288 



The decrease in the number of hoi’ses in the cities and the increase 
in the number of cattle on farms during the last decade are important 
causes for the changes in the direction of hay movement. The 
falling off in the demand for hay in the laige cities has affected 
particularly the demand and movement of timothy hay, but has not 
been i*eflected to any serious extent in the demand for alfalfa, prairie, 
and other hays which are used primarily for daily and othei* farm- 
feeding purposes. 



The erowth of dames around towns and cities has increased the 
demandr for clover and alfalfa hay, and such hays have increased 
m demand at the markets during the past few yeare. Whereas these 
dairies formerly were located on farms wheri considerable fonS 
could be pioduced, they are now in many instances located on areas 
theX^ds***"^^ * provide only sufficient space to shelter and feed 


ALFALFA WEEVIL 



duf •" Slate* tnSn “2 me old WorW l2 Jroblblv 

to Its escape from the natural and cultural influences which coiitrol*it there 

anJ^t production and use of alfalfa hay have continued to increase 
tb™f , the important farm crops in large areas in 

Western ‘"/he irrigated portionsof the Southwest and far 

Utah NeSS?®’ J"‘'th®‘’ development of the alfalfa area in Idaho, 
sorea’A ’ »"d Colorado ha^ to some extent, been retarded by the 
spread of the alfalfa weevil. Other alfalfa-producing States have 
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established strict quarantine regulations against the shipment of al- 
falfa from the weevil-infested area and this has tended to restrict 
the production of alfalfa in the infested territory to the quantity 
that can be used locally for feeding purposes. Large quantities are 
raised, but it is mostly fed where raised, cattlemen and sheepmen 
bringing their animals into the territory from whence it was for- 
merly shipped. 

Another factor which has had an important bearing on the move- 
ment of hay during the past few years has been the increase in 
freight rates. This increase has had the effect not only of short- 
ening the distance to which hay can be profitably shipped, but it has 
greatly increased the use of motor trucks for hay delivery. A large 
percentage of the hay received at several of the large markets situ- 
ated within trucking distance of producing areas is now delivered to 
market by motor trucks. 

The movement of alfalfa and other hay from sections west of the 
Mississippi River to eastern markets has been greatly reduced be- 
cause freight rates are so high that the hay can not be marketed 
profitably after the charges are paid. The demand for alfalfa hay 
in the eastern markets has recently been supplied by Pacific coast 
shippers via the Panama Canal. The water rate from San Fran- 
cisco to Atlantic coast markets is only $12 per ton, compared with $30 
per ton by the railroad. In 1911 railroads hauled approximately 75 
per cent of the hay sold from the farms; in 1920, little over 50 per 
cent; and in 1923, about 4(^er cent of the quantity of the hay re- 
ported sold from farms. Tne increased use of motor transporta- 
ti(ui, together with the higher freight rates, is largely resjionsible for 
this decrease in the railroad haulings. 

Table 8. — QuanWy and percentage of the total hay crop that iras shipped on 
railroads each year from 1911 to 1928, inclusive 


\ 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


Production 

Quantity 
sold from 
farms * 

Shipments 
of hay 
originating 
on Class 1 
railroads 

Tons 

67.071.000 

90.734.000 

79. 179. 000 

88.686.000 
107, 263, 000 
no, 992, 000 

98. 439. 000 

91. 139. 000 

104.760.000 

105. 315. 000 

06.802.000 

112.791.000 

106.626.000 

Tons 

8, 182, 662 
11,341,750 
10, 293, 270 
11,520, 180 
14,480,500 
14,983,920 
13, 781, 460 
12, 750, 460 
15, 100, 200 
15,270,670 
14,036,290 
16,354,690 
15, 46a 770 

Tons 

6, 30a 745 
6, 828, 297 
7, 144, 455 
7,318,573 
7,649,093 
7,563,048 
s 8, 730, 220 
s 8, 653, 185 
>7,857, 168 
>8,355,231 
>5,420,791 
> 6, 008, 160 
> a 263, 906 


Percentage 
of total 
hay 

marketed 
that is 
shipped 
on railroads 


Per cent 

n 

60 

69 

63 

52 

50 
63 
67 

51 
54 
38 
36 
40 


> Estimated from census percentage figures. 

> 5 per cent tonnage of Class 1 roads added as estimated amount hauled by Class II roads. 


Advance in Hay Prices 

Although hay prices are now considerably higher than 10 years 
ago, they have fluctuated with changing market conditions during 
that period. Some of the factors which have had important influ- 
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once on hay prices huxe been variations in jn'odiiction, in demand, 
and in the marketing and transportation costs. 

During the period betAveen 1870 and 19(R) farm prices appeared to 
decline in about the same ratio as production increased. During 
the following 10 years production increased about as rapidly as for 
the preceding decade, but prices held at about the same level with 
only small yearly fluctuations. From 1910 to 1918 production and 
prices Avere both practically stationarj% but from 1915 to 1920 oav- 
ing to A^^ar conditions production Avas increased rapidly and farm 
])rices also adA^anccd to the i^ecord price of $20.13 a ton in 1918. 

Market prices during the Avar period adA'anced more rapidly than 
farm prices because of treater marketing costs and adAances in 
freight rates. In 1923, farm prices declined to $11.17 per ton foi’ 
(a me hay and to $7.08 per ton for Avild hay. Market i)rices also 
declined, but in 1924 Avere still relatiA^ely higher than preAvar prices 
because marketing costs had been reduced but little and freight 
rates were still far above prewar rates. 

Table. 9. — Xunihcr of certain kinds of animals on farms and in cities, 1910 

and 1940 


* 

Farms 

Not on farms 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1 1920 

Horses and xniUes 

24. 043. 000 

20.625.000 

41. 178.000 

25. 199. 000 

19.675.000 

46. 977. 000 

3, 453, 000 
1, 17a 000 
709,000 

1 

2,084,000 
1, 221, 000 
891, 000 

ILnrycows .. _ . 

Other cattle 

Total 

85,846,000 

91, 851, 000 

5, 332, 000 

i 

4, 196, 000 


Hliy Grades and Marketing Methods 

Notwithstanding its ranking position, hay has receiA^ed less atten- 
tion with i*espect to standardization of the product and marketing 
niethods than liaA^e other crops of major importance, such as corn, 
cotton, and Avheat. 

By compai ison with the standardized trade and commerce in other 
major agricultural products, the national commerce in hay is almost 
cliaotic. Uniform standards of quality or grades for timothy, clover, 
alfalfa, and other important hay crops have not l)een in common use 
tlii oughout the hay markets of the United States. Under such con- 
ditions contracts have been difficult to enforce and the marketing of 
hay, often a risky business. In other instances grades Avhich had 
some merit have been devised and in local use, but have had little 
recognition in other communities. Whenever such local grades liaA e 
been formulated and applied by hay-receiAung organizations, the 
final outcome frequently has been a complaint from producers and 
ship])ers that such grades faA^or the buyer and discriminate against 
the shipper. 

The Problem of Determining Hay Quality 

Problems in hay standardization arc by no means simple or easy 
of solution. Hay as a commodity can not be tested and graded in a 
rapid manner by any mechanical method such as is available for 
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grijudii^ymin^ .Foi'^digBL' loid^ikuttaged.' fm^ieiie can not be 

m pmn tm neatKly, noi* can nioigttire and aecnrate nutritive-value 
tests be applied quickly. Hay is bulky, its component pai*ts are not 
capable of being quickly separated, and its quality and relative feed 
value can be measured only by characters and factors which are 
visible and correlated with intrinsic value. 

Until recent years no serious attempt has been, made to study hay 
‘ Am idle ^piiispoiiie rof HdMmninhig d e fann g ithe 'visible physical 
characters which would measuie approximately its real value as a 
merchantable commodity. 

United States Grade Specilications 

Tlie need for hay standards has long l)een recognized, but only 
recently have such standards been devised, based on extensive studies 
of the hays which occur in the trade. 

The revised United States grades provide simple yet definite terms 
for designating the numerical graties for timothy and clover hay, 



Fhj. 4O.--I11 the (lettM-mination of hay standards by the United States Deimrtiiient 
of i\griculture, a detailed examination of many hay samidea obtained fiom dif- 
fei’ent mai’kets was made 


when these grades have been determined by a study of the appear- 
ance and physical condition of the product. The percentage of 
mixtures, which is the basis for the ‘‘class” of the hay, and the 
percentage of color and foreiipi material, which is the basis for 
‘‘gi'ades” within each class, have been determined from careful 
analyses and studies of hundreds of baled-hay samples from many 
markets. Tlie grades give proper recognition to farm conditions 
and production, as well as to established requirements and practices 
which represent market demand. 

The department has made a special effort in its work on timothy 
and clover-hay standardization to devise gmdes that are simple, 
practical, and workable, yet definite and precise. In recommending 
these revised gi'ades for timothy and clover to the hay interests 01 
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the United States it is the belief of the Department of Agriculture 
that the grade definitions are so simple in lanOTage and in method 
of application as to be readily undei*stood by all producers, shippers, 
brokers, and consumers of timothy and clover who have had prac- 
tical experience with hay. Those experienced in the production or 
marketing of hay can apply the United States grades almost 
as accurately as does the trained hay inspector. 

ExplamMion of Vnitedr States grades and tenns, — In the United 
States grades for timothy, clover, clover-mixed, and grass-mixed 
hay, the term ‘‘ class ” is used to describe the kind or type of hay, 
as timotlw, light clover mixed, heavy clover mixed, or light grass 
mixed. The £nds of hay, such as clover and each of the various 
grasses, are computed in percentage of mixture with timothy to 
determine the class. For example, the class of hay entitled Light 
clover mixed ” may contain from 11 to 30 per cent of clover and 
not over 10 per cent of other grasses, the remainder of the hay to 
be timothy. The term ‘‘ class,’°therefore, refers to the kind or type 
of hay and has no reference to quality or condition. 

The term “ ^ade,” on the other hand, is used to describe the 
quality of the hay. Quality varies in all classes of hay according 
to the conditions under which the hay was produced or harvested. 
Each class of hay is divided into three grades: No. 1, No. 2, and 
No. 3, each grade having different quality requirements. In all 
classes there is a ‘‘ sample grade ” for inferior hay not good enough 
for other grades. 

The general term ‘‘ United States grades ” is used comprehensively 
to include all of the hay classes and the grades within each class. 

Classes of hay and class requirements. — The classification of hay 
into a number of definite groups or classes is necessary, because 
production conditions are such in the United States that pure hays 
are uncommon except perhaps in the case of alfalfa hay. Some pure 
timothy hay is produced, but more commonly it is mixed with vary- 
ing percentages of other grasses and clover. 

The various classes of hay in the United States grades are based, 
therefore, on production conditions as they exist in the several pro- 
ducing areas and on the market demands for mixed hay as well as 
for pure hay. The classes are described in terms commonly used in 
hay markets. 

Each class of hay is given certain minimum and maximum per- 
centages for kinds of hay permitted in the mixture. (See Table 10.) 

Quality in hay varies with the maturity or time of cutting, with 
the methods of curing and storage, and with the character and ex- 
tent of the weather damage. Thus the description of a grade is in 
effect, a brief summarized statement regarding the maturity of the 
hay plants at the time of cutting and the damage, if any, suffered by 
the crop during the harvesting, stacking, baling, and shipping 
periods. 

In the United States grades for timothy and clover hay two factors 
are employed, namely, color and the percentage of foreign material. 
The color requirements for the various grades of other grasses, such 
as Kentucky bluegrass, Canada bluegrass, and redtop, are identical 
with those for timothy. 



Table 10 . — Class and grade requirements for timothy, clover, clover mixed, and grass mixed hays 

[’Pabulated and abridged] 
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Color Requirements for Timothy and Other Grass Hays 

Timothy cut at full bloom not only has more feed value ner ton 
than timothy cut later either in the dough stage or when fully ripe, 
but, if cure(J properly, it has a higher percentage of green color and 
therefore sells to greater advantage. When timothy is allowed to 
stand in the field 
after full bloom, 
the leaves and stems 
gradually turn 
brown and the feed 
value diminishes. 

Weather damage 
lias a direct bearing 
on the grade or 
quality. Ilay cut at 
the proper stage of 
maturity may de- 
teriorate markedly 
if exposed to se- 
^’ere rains and sun 
lileaching. W eather 
damage affects the 
appearance of hay 
and raises doubts in 
the buyer’s mind as 
to its soundness, es- 
pecially if it has 
been severely 
stained, bleached, or 
browned. Exposure 
to lain leaches out 
certain important 
nutrients, such as 
protein, and lessens 
aroma and palata- 
bility. Weather 

damage may be ^ timothy plant in bloom. Timothy should be cut not 

flight, moderately later than fulI bloom to meet the re<iuir<*menls of TT. S. 

i tfi'ade. Late cutting of timothy produces a woody, 
fet\ere, or \crj se- brown, low-grade bay 

vere, and the extent 

of the damage will therefore cause various degrees qf quality 
or grade. With Aveather damage as with maturity, the presence of 
natural green color in hay indicates good curing Avith resultant sweet 
odor, palatability, and maximum feed value. 

Timothy hay divides naturally into three general qiiality groups 
according to the conditions and methods under Avhicii it Avas pro- 
duced. EA^ery bale or lot presents some evidence regarding the 
methods of curing and the maturity of the hay which is indicative 
of quality. A brief sketch of the tnree quality groups for timothy 
hay is given herewith: 

Group I (U. S. grade 1, Including the sui)ergrude “Choice”). — Hay cut not 
later than full bloom and cured with v’ery little, If any, damage from rain or 

20283*~-ybk 1924 24 
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fiiui damaj^e frcim dews, fogs, light showers, or sun bleach- 

ing not snlticient usually to reduce the natural green color heloW 50 per cent 
of the total area of the leaves, stems, and heads. 

Group II (U. S. grade 2). — Hay cut not later than full bloom which re- 
ceived more than slight damage but not severe damage from light showers, 
numerous heavy dews, or excessive sun bleaching. Also hay cut after full 
bloom with seeds formed or seeds partly riiie, which was cured with little, if 
any, damage from the elements. In either case the damage sufficient to reduce 
the natural green color below 50 per cent of the total area of the leaves, stems, 
and heads. 

Group III (U- S. grade 3). — Hay cut not later than full bloom or at time of 
seed fonnlug, Avhich received severe damage in the swath, windrow, or cock 
from heavy rain or from numerous showers followed by excessive sun bleach- 
ing. 'Also hay cut so late that seeds are ripe, leaves brown, and stems woody 
from maturity and natural curing prior to cutting. In either case the injury 
is sufficient to reduce the natural green color below 30 per cent of the total area 
of the leaves, stems, and heads. 

Formulating^ grades for hay is largely a problem of employing 
simple yet definite methods for determining and definitions for ex- 
pressing the condition of the hay which will represent its quality. 
The specifications employed in the United States grades for timothy 
and clover hay express in concise terms the variations in quality 
arising from stages of maturity, improper curing, and weather 
damage. 

Color Requirements for Clover Hay 

The time to cut clover for haj" most commonly advocated in the 
clover regions of the United States is when tlie clover has reached 
full l)loom. Some authorities state that the desirable period for 
cutting may extend from full bloom to not later than when half of 
the clover heads have begun to turn brown. When clover is allowed 
to stand in the field too long after full bloOiU many leaves turn brown 
or fall off and the stems gradually beconn woody. In such cases 
the hay is likely to appear “ stemmy ” and dull colored in the bale 
and thus lose its attractive appearance, if it does not actually lose 
a grade. 

The natural colors of clover hay vary so greatly between medium 
red clover, alsike clover, and mammoth clover, or as between clovers 
produced in different regions, that it has been found impracticable 
thus far to f6i*mulate rules for defining color requirements in per- 
centage terms. 

The color requirements for the three grades of clover have there- 
fore been expressed as follows : U. S. No. 1 grade, green to greenish 
brown; U. S. No. 2 grade, greenish brown to brown; and IT. S. 
No. 3 gi*ade, dark brown. These are interj^reted and applied as 
follows : 

U. S. No. 1 grade. — Green to greenish brown i.s the natural color of various 
types of clover hay cut not hit€*r than full bloom, cured under favorable con- 
ditions, and free from weather damage. Brown colors in the heads and some 
ot the leaves are natural to the clovers and are not evidence of damage. A 
distinct amount of natural gi*een must be present in the stems and leaves, how- 
ever, for the sample to grade No. 1. 

U. S. No. 2 grade. — Greenish brown to brown color in clover hay is tlie 
blended or intermediate color between natural green and dark brown. Clover 
stems and leaves to come under this definition must have light tinges of green. 
They must nf>t l>e completely brown or completely faded in appearance. This 
color in clover is commonly found when the hay has been slightly damaged by 
heavy dews or light showers followed by sun bleaching, or when the clover has 
matured too long in the field prior to cutting. 
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Uw 45«< No* ^;4?i:a«ie;^Dark immroi. i» wJMtvoin imi tioice* ^ 

^reen is Tlsible. buf whm* alf the steins and leaves are dark brown and eoin- 
pletely faded. This color in clover hay results from severe damage from 
heavy rains or from numerous light rains and sun bleaching through a 
jieriod of several daj’^s while the hay Is in process of curing. This grade of 
hay may be caused also by the clover becoming excessively overriiMj jirior to 
cutting. 

■ ^tokir Jttay 

In lots of mixed timothy and clover hay the gi ade is established by 
a combination of the color requirements for timothy and clover. Con- 
flicts of color specifications in mixtures of timothy and clover are not 
common, because clover ripens earlier than timothy, and thus, if 
the hay is out. when the clover is in full bloom, the timothy w ill 
be cut early, and will, if well cured, carry a high percentage of 
green color. Sometimes, however, late cutting of the clover or 
weather damage will cause a conflict of colors in mixed timothy and 
clover hays. 

Mixtures of timothy to meet the re<juirements of Ignited States 
No. 1 grades for cloA^er-mixed hay sliould be cut at the time the 
clover IS in full bloom. As a general rule, red clover reaches the 
blooming stage 10 days to 2 weeks earlier than timothy. The effect 
of cutting timothy 10 days or 2 weeks ahead of full bloom is to de- 
(*rease its yield slightly but to raise its percentage of green color and 
its consequent attractiveness. The slight loss in timothy yield is im- 
material w^hen the clover predominates in the mixture. 

Mixtures of timothy and alsike clover are best cut w hen the alsike 
is in full bloom. Alsike has a tendency to bloom a little later tlian 
does red clover, especially on moist soils, and it wdll hold its leaves 
and green color longer alter bloom than does red clover. For these 
leasons the best cutting time for timothy and alsike are nearer to- 
gether than are timothy and red clover. 

Foreign Material a Secondary Grading Factor 

Foreign material in hay refers to weeds and such sedges, rushes, 
and other plants as are coarse and not suitable for feeding purposes, 
and to cornstalks, stubble, chaff, and other objectionable matter 
which occur naturally in hay. 

Foreign material is pure waste or dockage. It is usually rejected 
by livestock and remains uneaten in the mangers. When hay is i>ur- 
ciiased by the feeder of livestock the buyer does not get full value for 
his money if the hay contains much foreign material. Foreign ma- 
terial is detrimental in hay and if present in any considerable qumi- 
lity it is just and proper that the grade, and thus indirectly the price, 
be lowered according to the percentage of weeds or other foreign 
material. 

In the United States grades a maximum of 10 per cent foreign 
material is allow^ed in No. 1 grade before the grade can be lowered on 
account of foreign material. This applies to all classes of timothy 
and its mixtures, except in the supergrade choice timotliy, where the 
amount of foreign material can not exceed o per cent. In all classes 
No. 2 grade permits a maximum of 15 per cent or less of foreign 
material, and No. 3 grade permits 20 per cent. When the percentage 
of foreign material exceeds the amount j)rescribed for any particular 
grade the hay w hich is otherwise of good (juality is lowered in grade 
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on account of the forei^ material. In all cases where the foreigrn 
material is over 20 per cent, the hay must be jri’aded “ sample ^rade,” 
even though the hay is sound and has sufficient color for the higher 
grades. 

Some foreign material, very injurious to livestock, is sometimes 
found in hay. This injurious material is defined in the United 
States grades as including sand burs, poisonous plants, wild barley 
or ^uirrel-tail grass (known as foxtail in some regions), and other 
similar matter which is injurious when fed to livestock. Wild bar- 
ley or squirrel-tail grass is probably the most widespread weed of 
injurious character. It often causes severe irritation of the gums, 
tongues, and lips of animals, resulting in loss of weight and growth 
in many instances, and occasionally death. 

The presence of an appreciable amount of injurious foreign ma- 
terial places the hay at once in sample grade irrespective of color or 
other desirable qualities. 

The Use of Sample Grade 

All hay to enter Xo. 1, Xo. 2, or Xo. 8 grades must ]>e sound and 
free from mold or other unsoundness. In tlie United States grades a 
place is provided in sample gi’ade for all hay that is unsound, that 
contains more than 20 per cent foreign material, or that is of other- 
wise distinctly low quality. Tlie term no grade ” is not used in the 
United States grades. Hays made from grass headed in the field 
prior to cutting, threshed Imy, and excessively overripe hay are 
included in sample grade. 

The Federal Hay Inspection Service 

To assist in making Federal grades thus ti.r established effective, 
a Federal hay-inspection service has been established. As soon as 
Federal grades for timothy and clover hay had been announced, 



Fitt. 51. — The method of plug liiHpection which prevails In certain mniicetH makes 
it i> 0 Halhle for the Inspector to examine a representative sample of the hay 
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I'n;. r>2 — Car-door inspection of hay does not rwiuire unloadinj? any hay. It is 
more rapid and less exi»en8ive, but not so reliable uh plug insia'ction. Jtteinspec- 
tion may be obtained if desired, liowever, when the ear is unloaded 

training schools for insjiectors were held at Washington, and several 
States and associations of hay dealers sent men to take the training 
to become Federal hay insj>ectors. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1924 a number of Federal hay in- 
spectors had been trained and were at work in terminal markets and 
interior shipping territory.^ 

How to (Mnin Federal in^pe<.tion . — Wherever Federal hay inspec- 
toi s are available anyone interested in a shipment of hay may obtain 
Federal inspection ui)on request either in person, by telephone, tele- 
graph, or in writing to the inspector at the maiket where the hay is 
located or to the nearest inspector, if no inspector is available at the 
market. Upon inspection the inspector will issue a certificate of 
grade for the hay. A copy of the certificate will be delivered or 
mailed at once to the applicant or the person designated by him, one 
copy to the chief of the Bureau of Agidcultural Economics, aha one 
to the shipper, if he is knoun and is not the applicant. 

The Federal inspection service is of great value to shippers and 
buyers of hay, as it provides an impartial and efficient service in the 
marketing of hay. 

The total number of inspections made din ing the fiscal year 1924 
was 9,233 for the inspectors at work during the year. When the 
alfalfa, Johnson-grass, and wild-hay grades are completed, it is 
expected that the inspection service will be greatlj’^ extended and 
possibly To to 100 new insj^ectors will be trained and placed in the 
terminal markets and at shipping points in the Central and far 
Western States. With tliis distribution of inspectors the inspection 
service will be readily available to shippers and buyers of hay over a 
wude territory. 

* A lint of the namf^s and locations of Federal insitcctora can be obtained by writing 
to the Hay Inspection Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Cost of Producing Hay 

Hay crops are grown under many different conditions. Nearly all 
fanners keej) some livestock, and the need for roughage and the gen- 
eral use of grasses and legumes in crop rotations cause some form of 
hay plant to be grown on most farms in all parts of the country. 
Therefore, any cost of production figiu’e of significance must be for 
a specified kind of hay jdant grown under local conditions. 

Extensive studies have not yet been made on the cost of producing 
hay per acre and per ton, similar to those made for such crops as 
sugar beets, wheat, and cotton. Particularly is this true for recent 
years. Considerable information is available on the quantity cost 
factors used in the production of some of the more important hays 
and on the time req^uired to harvest hay by various methods and with 
different-sized machines. Tlu*se data are less changeable than costs 
expressed in money units and form the principal basis of this dis- 
cussion of hay production costs. 

Elements of Cost 

Items of cost in the production of hay are: Man labor, horse 
labor, seed, manure and commercial fertilizer, machineiy, land rent, 
and overhead. 

Man and horse labor , — Most of the tame grasses used for hay are 
sown with small grain crops. Under this condition the labor for 
l)reparing the seed l^d and in most instances the labor for sowing 
the seed is charged against the gi-ain crop. Variations from this 
general practice will l)e found in some localities where the crop is 
sown independently of the grain crop, eithe. with or without extra 
work for land preparation. In general, little or no work is done on 
tlie meadow after sowing until harvest lime, although in some 
localities the i)ractice of rolling the land in the spring is rather 
general. Sometimes the meadows are "one over with a disk harrow 
or similar implement, and in irrigated districts additional labor is 
required for watei‘ing the crop. Aside from irrigating, these prac- 
tices are not general, and influence to a very slight extent the cost 
figures which Itre presented in this discussion. 

The average hours of man and horse labor used in harvesting such 
crops as mixed grasses, clover, timothy, and alfalfa are given in 
Table 11 for farms located in a number of different States. Har- 
vesting includes mowing, raking, hauling, and storing. In the areas 
shown, an average of 7.5 to 9.1 man hours were use<l to harvest an 
acre of mixed grasses or of timothy. The average number of horse 
hours per acre varied in the different areas from 7.7 to 10.2 for mixed 
grasses and from 8.8 to 11.4 for timothy. These figures are for one 
cutting with average yields in the different areas of about 1.5 tons 
per acre of mixed hay and from 1.3 tons to 1.8 tons per acre of 
timothy hay. 

The periods of labor for harvesting an acre of clover were 8.9 
man hours and 9.9 horse hours on the New York farms and 8.7 man 
hours and 10 horse hours on the Illinois farms for one cutting. 
The yield per acre was 0.7 of a ton greater on the New York farms, 
averaging 2 tons per acre^ as against 1.3 tons on the Illinois farms. 
On the Wisconsin and Minnesota farms the clover Avas cut for hay 
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the second time on one-third and one-lialf of the respective acreage 
of meadow. On the Wisconsin farms ^:iotai Jaiaor nf hanustiaig 
.per- acre-ojf aneadmr.- av e rag e d 'l ^S man -i ro nrs aiei'i&4HiD]'seriHniTS 
for a yield of '’1:1 tons per acre; and, on the Minnest)ta fanns, 8.() man 
hom-s and 12.4 hoi-se hours per acre of meadow, for an average yield 
of 1.5 tons per acre. 

In the Central and Eastern States an average of 14 to 21.8 man 
hours and 10 to 24.1 horse houi-s per acre of .alfalfa jpeadow were 
^ised I inrapi anuaily chi -hKife, .and icdamt 

two-thirds of the acreage was cut theThird time.' Tlie quantity of 
hay harvested varied from an average of 1.9 to 2.5 tons per acre 
of meadow in the various States. 

On the irrigated farms in Colorado 17.1 man hours and 24.3 horse 
hours were used to harvest an acre of alfalfa, including the labor 
for all cuttings. The yield was 3.3 tons per acre, and the usual 


KIWO or HAY AND STATE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COST FOR 



])racticc Avas to cut the crop three times during the season, a very 
few men making only tAvo cuttings. 

In the various States an average, of 5 to 6..'> man hours and 5.2 
to 7.3 horse hours Avere required to harvest a ton of mixed grasses. 
The loAva farmers used less labor in hai’A'esting a ton of timothy 
than did the Wisconsin and Minnesota farmers, and the XfeAv York 
farmers less labor in haiwesting a ton of cloA’er than did the farmers 
in the other States shoAvn. 

The loAvest labor requirements in harvesting a ton of alfalfa 
Avere reported by the Colorado farmers (5.2 man and 7.4 horse 
hours), and the highest by the Illinois farmers (10.1 man and 12.5 
horse hours). 
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Table 11 . — Average hours of labor used in harvesting hag and quantity of seed 
used in establishing a meadow * 


Kind of crop and 
State 

Quan- 
tity 
cut per 
acre of 
mead- 
ow 

Labor per acre 
of meadow 
(mowing, rak- 
ing* hauling, 
and storing 

Labor per ton 
of hay out 
(mowing, rak- 
ing* hauling* 
and storing) 

Seed used per aore 

Part of acreage 
out more than 
once 

Man 

Horse 

Man 

Horse 

Timo- 

thy 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

Two 

times 

Three 

times 

MIXED 3 












Tons 

Hours 


Hours 


Pounds 

Pounds 

1 

1 

Percent 

Percent 

New York 

1.4 

7.9 


6.6 


9.2 

4.9 




Pennsylvania 

1 5 

7.5 


6 0 


9.1 





Wisoonsin 

1.4 

9. 1 

HiiJ 

6 6 


4.6 

as 




Minnesota.. 

1.6 

7.8 

10.1 


6.7 

4.6 

4.0 




TIMOTHY 

I 










Wisconsin 

1.4 

9.1 

11.0 


7.9 

6.5 





Minnesota 

1.3 

8.0 

11.4 


8.8 

5.4 





Iowa 

1.8 

7.6 

8.8 


4.9 

4.0 





CLOVKB 











New York 

2.0 

8.9 

9.9 

4.4 

5.0 


lai 


(*) 


Wisconsin.. 

2.2 

14.2 

16.5 

6.6 

7.0 


7.2 


88 


Minnesota ..... 

1.5 

8.6 

12.4 

6.7 

as 


ia7 


50 


Illinois 

1.3 

8.7 

10.0 

6.7 

7.7 


7.2 


(•) 


ALrALVA 










New York 

2.2 

14.4 

16.0 

6.6 

7.3 



las 

91 

64 

Wiscon^n 

2.4 

21.8 

21.2 

9.1 

as 



lao 

98 

50 

Minnesota 

2.6 

2a2 

24.1 

1 8.1 

9.6 



11.7 

80 

60 

Illinois 

1.9 

19.2 

23.7 

10.1 

12.5 



13.7 

(4) 


Iowa 

2.0 

14.0 

22 4 

7.0 

11.2 



15.0 

100 

72 

Colorado 

3.3 

17. 1 

24.3 

6.2 

7.4 



12 6 

100 

(*) 











1 The data are not averages for States* but are the results from re» %nal studies within the States. The 
to Colorado apply to irrigated land. They were obtained at different times during the period 1902 

> Mostly dover and timothy. 

> Second crop used for seed or pasture 

< Not known. 

> Exact percentage not known* but a very small percentage of the farmers varied from the usual practice 
of making three cuttings during the season. 

Cost figures from some of these areas indicate that man and 
horse labor made up about one-third of the total cost of production. 
(Fig. 53.) Although the labor cost of producing an acre of hay 
varies because of differences in yield, number of cuttings, lay of the 
land, etc., there are wide variations in the time required to harvest 
a ton of hay with different-sized machines and crews and by differ- 
ent harvesting methods, as will be shown later. 

Seed , — ^YSTiere grass is sown with a crop, often the only cost 
of ffitting a stand is for the seed. Tlie average quantities oi seed 
used per acre for different classes of hay in a number of different 
areas are mven in Table 11. 

The seed for these crops is not sown annually on the same fields 
and the cost is prorated over several years. The annual cost of seed 
depends very largely on seed prices and the numlter of years the 
meadow is used before it is plowed up. 

On the Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri farms the average annual 
cost of seed varied from 7.1 to 9 per cent of the total cost of producing 
mixed and clover hays. On the New York farms the cost of seed 
was 17.9 per cent of the total and in the irrigated regions of Idaho 
and Colorado the cost of alfalfa seed was 1.5 and 1.7 per cenL respec- 
tively, of the total production costs of an acre of alfalfa. (Fig. 63.) 
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Manure and commercial fertiliser , — The us^ of commercial fer- 
tilizers on grasslands is not generally practiced. There are parts 
of the country, and more particularly individual farms, where fer- 
tilizers are used rather extensively on hayfields. In some areas the 
use of barnyard manure in the crop rotation is such that a part of 
the charge is carried by the hay crop. On the New York farms this 
item amounted to 11.5 per cent of the total cost of producing an acre 
of mixed hay. On the Wisconsin farms this charge was 4.9 per cent 
of the total production cost for mixed hay and 8.7 p^ ^nt for clover 
hay. On the Ohio, Missouri, and Idaho farms no charge for manure 
and fertilizer was made against the hay crops, and on the Colbt’ado 
farms this expense was only 0.3 per cent of the total production 
cost. (Fig. 53.) 

Iluyincf vuuhmery . — Cost data from farms in New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Colorado, and Idaho show that the average 
annual cost of using machinery varies from 2.2 to 15.1 per cent of 
the total cost of producing hay. (Fig. 53.) A large part of this 
expense is a direct cash outlay for the machines, which is prorated 
and a part charged annually as depreciation, and for repairs. In 
addition to the prices paid for machinery and the annual main- 
tenance cost of each improvement, two factors have an outstanding 
influence on the machinery' cost per ton of hay or acre of liayfield: 
(1) The amount and kind of haying equipment, and (2) the acres 
cut each year. The use of loader, tedder, sweep rake (buck rake), 
and larger-sized mowers and rakes adds to the machinery cost of 
producing a given quantity of hay, but the labor cost will be con- 
siderably reduced. Some of the smaller farmers can not afford to 
list*, such machines, while the larger producers of hay not only find 
them economical but decidedly necessary if the crop is to be har- 
vestixl (expeditiously. 

Machines are utilized to best advantage on the larger fields. In 
a study of the machinery cost of farm operations in western New 
York^ the author reaches the following conclusions: 

The more days' work done annually by an implement, the greater is its 
total of days and acres of work done before wearing out. 

The more days of actual use obtained annually from an implement, the less 
the intere.'^t charge per a<*re and i)er day actually used. 

The replacement cost per acre or per bushel or ton is from two to seven 
or eight times as great for small acreages as for large acreages. 

The relation of work done annually to cost per acre is shown in 
Figure 54. Farm machinery is utilized to the best advantage when 
it is used in profitable work continuously until it is worn out, and 
within certain limits the greater the acreage covered %nnually the 
less the cost per acre of work. 

Land rent , — Compared with crops like potatoes, sugar beets, and 
corn, production costs of hay per acre are relatively low. Less 
labor and cash expenses are required for the hay, but the rental 
charge, computed at a certain per cent of the invekment in land, is 
the same for all crops grown on land of equal value, and the rental 
charge for use of land is relatively a greater part of the whole cost 
of production for hay than for the other crops mentioned above. 
For the farms shown in Figure 53 ‘‘land rent” is considerably 


^ U. S. Dept, Bui. No. 888, 1916. 
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greater than any other single item of ex|)en.se and amounted to from 
29.2 to 52.2 per cent of the total production cost. 

After land rent, man labor and horse labor were next in im- 
portance, the two together making up nearly one-third of the total 
production cost. In most of the areas the cost of seed was of rela- 
tively small importance and the cost of manure and commei'cial 
fertilizer amounted to very little, with tlie exception of the Xew 
York area, where this item amounted to about 12 per cent of the 
total. In general, the cost of using machinei y was fiom 5 to 10 per 
cent of the total cost of production. The relatively high labor costs 
in Colorado and Idaho were partly due to the time spent in irrigat- 
ing the alfalfa crop. Likewise, the relatively high overhead charges 
were due to tlie watei* r^^nt which has been included under this 
heading. 

Overhead , — The relative importance of overhead'’ in the dif- 
ferent areas depends partly on what is included under this heading. 
For the areas shown in Figure 58 this item amounted to from 0.8 pei* 

OPERATION AND 

RANGE or ACRES 

COVERED DAI LV 

MOWtNG 

J - I 5 ACRES 

16-30 

31-45 

46 - 60 

61 ACRES AND 
OVER 

TEDDING : 

1-15 ACRES 

16-30 

3 I ACRES AND 
OVER 

RAKING 

I - 25 ACRES 

26-50 

5 I ACRES AND 
OVER 

Fig r»4. lU'ltUion «»f the size of the nie^adow to the pei jK*r»* of iislnjj in.i- 
<*hiner.\ in Xew \«rk nhoiit l!U4 

cent of the total [iroduction cost in Ohio to 17.7 per cent in Idaho. 
Imder this heading are usually included such expenses as mainte- 
nance of buildings and fences, taxes and insurance, miscellaneous 
labor, cleaning up fence rows and, in Colorado and Idaho, water 
used in irrigating alfalfa. 

Saving in Man Labor Through the Development of Haying Machinery 

The develoiiment of the mower, rake, tedder, hay loader, and the 
various unloading devices has caused a great change in the hours of 
labor required to harvest an acre of hay. According to the Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Volume II, 
1898, the period of time required to hardest an acre of timothy yield- 
ing 1 ton of hay in 1850 was about 21 hours when all of the work was 
done by hand, whereas in 1895 tmly alxiut 4 hours was required wlien 
the work was done with up-to-date machinery and a minimum num- 
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ber of operations performed. The total of 4 hours given for har- 
vesting hay with machinery is considerably lower than is found in 
actual practice on the majorities of farms to-day. Most farmers 
rake ^leij hay ; and ike joaaft 

in the commissioner’s report include only mowing, bedding, loading 
with a hay loader, hauling to the barn, and unloading with a hay 
fork, and storing in a mow. Probably a better comparison of the 
time required by hand, in 1850, with the time required with ma- 
chinery in 1895, is shown by the amount of labor required to per- 
, t hy i i aad ww f assp^ »bMk!l ^ 

and one-half times as much man labor as cutting with a mowung 
machine. Tedding by hand required six and two-thirds times as 
much labor as tedding with machinery. Both loading and hauling 
to the barn and unloading required nearly twice as much time when 
perfoi'med bv hand as w hen loaded with tne hay loader and unloaded 
w ith a hay fork. The time required to put the hay in the mow w’as 
twice as gieat Avhen unloaded by hand as wdien the hay fork was 
used. (Fig. 55.) 
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WKM fly Hand BZZZ3 With Machlnmrtf 

Fig. — Man labor retiuired for harwstiiii? 1 acre of timothy for ha> (1 ton by 
hand in 18.10 and by machine^' in 1895) 

Where up-to-date machinery is used and only a minimum number 
of operations are performed, the amount of man labor required to 
harvest an acre has been reduced to one-fifth of that requii*ed when 
all of the w’oi'k was done by hand. 

Present Day Labor Standards in Harvesting One Cutting of Timothy 
and Clover, Alfalfa, and Wild Grass in Representative Districts 

The hours of labor required in harvesting an acre of hay varies 
partly w ith the kind of plant, considerably with the yield, largely 
with the character of ground on which the crop is grown, and to 
some degi’ee with the method of storing. Recent studies of the hours 
of labor involved in cutting and putting timothy and clover in the 
barn in New York and Pennsylvania with those for putting alfalfa 
in the stack in Kansas and Nebraska and stacking wild hay in 
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western Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and Wyoming show that 
more labor is used under eastern conditions. The total hours of man 
and horse labor required to harvest an acre of timothy and clover in 
New York and Pennsylvania averapd 8.4 and 8.9 hours, respectivel\\ 
In Kansas and Nebraska the total hours of labor for patting alfalia 
in the stack, where the hay was hand pitched and hauled to the 
stack in racks, was 5.4 man hours and 7.8 horse hours as against 4.(> 
man horn's and 7.2 horse hours where sweep rakes (buck rakes) and 
stackers were used. 

The yields of prairie hay were generally lighter, averaging 1 ton 
to the acre as against 1^/4 tons of alfalfa and mixed 

timothy and clover, and the labor for harvesting was somewhat less, 
averaging 4.7 man hours and 7.4 horse hours per acre where racks 
were used and 3.8 man hours and 6.3 lioi*se hours where sweep rakes 
and stackers were used. 
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Pio. 56. — A standard day's work for machines of diffen'nl sizes, central Illinois, 

11M8 

The increased hours of labor requii*ed where racks were used may 
be attributed largely to longer hauls due to lower yields and more 
hand work in loading and unloading. 

An analysis of the various operations in harvesting hay shows that 
the time miuired for mowing is greatest in the Eastern States, where 
much of the land is rougli and where many of the fields are small. 
On umber of farms in this region some of the mowing was done 
by hand. ’Rie. tiine required for cutting an acre of alfalfa in tlie 
dentral West was practically the same as that for cutting wild 
grass. 

It also took lonj^er to rake the partly cured crop into windrows 
in the East than in the Central West. This is partly owing to 
rougher fields and also to the use of smaller rakes, there being a 
number of 1 -horse rakes used in New York and Pennsylvania. In 
the eastern district a number of farmers used tedders, til is operation 
averaging for all farms one-tenth of an hour man labor and two- 
tenths horse labor. 
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The time required to store hay in the barn is naturally much 
greater than when stacked in the open, the hours of labor used for 
bunching:, hauling, and putting the hay in the mow amounting to 5.8 
man hours and 4,5 horse hours per acre for mixed timothy and 
clover. The time required for bunching, hauling, and stacking hay 
where racks were used averaged B.8 man hours and B.t) horse hours 
for alfalfa as against B man hours and B.9 horse hours for wild hay. 
( )n these farms where the hay Avas hauled by sweej^s and stacked 
with mechanical stackers the time was cut down to 8 man and 8.8 
horse hours for alfalfa and 2.1 man and 2.8 horse hours for wild hay. 

Duty of Haying Machines 

Mincing^ ral'ing and tedding . — The hay crop is usually harvested 
during a rush season, and the use of imjiroved methods and improved 
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machinery is of considerable advantage in getting the harvesting 
completed, including storage, in a short time to avoid damage by 
rains. 

According to figures obtained in central Illinois, the 6-foot mow- 
ing machine increased the efficiency of man and horse labor by about 
15 j)er cent over their efficiency when using a 5-foot mower." The use 
(d’ 7 and 8-foot mowei's would result in corres])()ndingly »reat^ in- 
cieases, but on many of the smaller farms the mowing machine is not 
Used enough to warrant the greater investment in the larger ma- 
chines. Likewise, on some of the rougher lands and on some of the 
heavier yielding meadows the use of the larger mowers is not prac- 
ticable. 

About one-third of the farmers reportinir on the cost of pro- 
dm ing hay in central Illinois used the tedder. The size of those 
reported ranged from 5 to 12 feet in width, and two horses were used 
on nearly all of them. The most common sizes were the 8 and 10- 
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foot machines. The 10-foot tedder covered about 4 acres more per 
day than did the 8-foot machine. 

The use of the larger mowers, tedders, and rakes results in the 
perfonnance of more work in a given time. (Fig. 56.) The 6-foot 
mower will cut 1^ acres more per day than the 6-foot mower, the 10- 
foot tedder will ted about 4 acres per day more than the 8-foot ted- 
der, and the 12-foot rake will rake about 2^ acres more in a day 
than the 10-foot rake. This saving often is worth while on large 
leve( hay farms, but many of the men on smaller farms evidently 
consider the investment in the larger and more expensii^e machines 
inadvisable. 

Hauling and storing in, the barn . — ^In .some sections of the country 
the greater part of the hay crop is put into the barn by hand. In 
western New York an investigation of haying methods showed 
that when the hay was unloaded with a hay sling or hay fork this 
comparatively inexpensive deAuce increased the crew’s eliiciency per 
day by about 45 per cent over that when the hay was unloaded by 

MINUTES pen LOAD OF 1.2 TONS 

LOADING 

Windrow 2 

BY HAND: 

Windrow 3 

HAY LOADERS : 

Cylinder Windrow 3 
Cylinder Swath 3 
fiake Swath 3 


Fio. r>8.- -StAndard day’s work in loading* by hand and with hay loader, central 

Illinois, 1018 

hand. Sueli a saving is well worth while not only in the increase 
in quantity of hay that can be put up in a given time* but in the 
doing away ^dth much hea^y labor. In this area a number of dif- 
ferent-sized crews are used where unloading is done by hand as 
well as where the hay is unloaded with the sling or fork. In gen- 
eral, enlarging the crew did not result in increasing the amount of 
work done in the same proportion, although an increase in size of 
crew enabled the farmer to complete his haying in less time. It is 
belieived that the principal reason why the amount of work per- 
formed did not increase proportionately with size of crew was that 
the larger crews were used by the farmer with the lar^r hay 
acreages at larger bams, necessitating longer hauls from the fields 
and sometimes a greater number of men for putting the hay in the 
mow. (Fig. 5Y.) 

Loading hay , — Although it is not advisable to use hay loaders on 
all farms because of the lay of the land or the small quantity of hay 
to be made each season* the use of a hay loader is often a CT^^t saver 
of time. A study of a day’s work in central Illinois inmcates that 
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three men with a loader — ^two besides the driver of the team — put 
on a load of hay in about 25 per cent less time than do three men by 
hand. Where loaded from the swath, bunching and raking are 
entirley done away with when the loader is used. There is the 
added advantage that someone who is not capable of doing a full 
man's work with the pitchfork can be .utilized to <bive . the .team on 



Harvesting alfalfa hay by different methods . — A study of the 
haying operations on 235 Corn Belt farms showed that four fairly 
iUstinct methods are in common use in handling alfalfa throughout 
this region. From the standpoint of time cmisumed and tlie amount 
of labor used, the.se methods, which are based on the first cutting 
and a yield of lyn tons per acre, vary greatly. 

METHOD 

I CUT.PAH£,COCff. HAUL AND 
PUT IN BARN, HAY PITCHED BY 
HAND 


B CUT, RARE, HAUL FROM WINDROW, 
AND PUT IN BARN, HAY PITCHED 
BY HAND 


3 CUT, RARE WITH SIDE DEUVERY. 
PUT IN BARN, HAY LOADER USED 
IN LOADING, 


4s CUT RARE, HAUL TO STACH IN 
FIELD WITH BUCK RAKE, HAY 
STACKED WITH STACKER 


5 CUT RAKE, HAUL TO BALER WITH 
BUCK RAKE. THEN HAULED TO 
BARN ON WAGON 


■11 Hon Hours V77]i Horst Hours 

Fio. 59. — Time and labor retjuired in harvesting alfalfa hay by different methods 

From metliod 1 to method 4, as shown in Figure 59, there is a 
gradual decrease in the amount of labor used, the average amount 
per acre by method 4 being only a little more than half that required 
by method 1. In methou 6 the hay was baled in the field. This 
practice is not comparable with the other methods, but is worth 
consideration, since the combined operations required only about one 
hour more of man labor per acre than method 1. 

The first method was found to be most common and, because of 
the great amount of hand labor used in cocking and in pitching the 
hay onto the wagons, required more time and lal^r than did methods 

3, and 4. It is true, however, that many of the farms in this 
region did not have large enough hay acreages to justify them in 
buying the more expensive labor-saving equipment, wdiile others with 
large acreages were of the opinion that handling hay by first cock- 
ing and then pitching onto tne wagon was necessary. 

Method 2 is practically the same as method *1, with cocking 
omitted, and the decrease in hours of labor over method 1 is prac- 


HOURS or LABOR PCB ACRE 
34567S9I0 
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tically due to the omission of this operation. The saving: in time by 
methods H and 4 is owing: largrely to the better use of hajdng: ma- 
chinery and to the fact that cocking: and pitching: by nand are 
eliminated. 

The use of the side-delivery rake and hay loader, as indicated by 
method 3, i*educes the time and mucli of the liard labor in handling: 
hay over the i)ractices followed in methods 1 and 2. 

The method of curing: and handling: the liay prepaiatory to the 
use of a buck rake or sweep rake varies grreutly. In most cases the 
crop is cured and raked into nindrows with the ordinary dump 
rake. The hay may then be taken directly from the windrow or piit 
into bunches before using: the buck rake. This method, which is Xo. 
4 in fig:ure retjuires less labor than any of the first three. The 
principal difference in labor required per acre with this method an<l 
method 3, is owing to the difference in time required to load, haul, 
and unload the hay. 




Hy M A. Jrij., A. K. J^ee, and H Kunyea, Bureau of iuimal Industry; K. K. 
Slo( lm, D. Jackson, and S. W. Mendum. Bureau of Ayi icuUurat EconomiCM : 
i\ F. Lanowokthy, Bureau of Ilejmv Economies ; and W. L. McAtee, Bureau 
of Bioloyieal ^Surt'ey 

T he IMPORTAXCE of an industry must be jud<red from the 
standpoint of both production and consumj^tion of the products. 
Poultry raising is a business en"a«rin^ the attention of farmers, 
l:il)or(M*s, business men, professionals, and other classes of people. 
Ill fact, the claim may be made that more individuals are directly 
interested in keeping and breeding fowls than in the production of 
any other (‘lass of animals or any class of plants, ilany kinds of 
]>(uiltry, which include chickens, turkeys, guinea fowls, jiheasants, 
peafowls, ostriches, ducks, ^eese, and swans, are raised in prac- 
tically all j>arts of the T nited States and under a ^reat variety of 
conditions. Pigeons are not classed as poultry, but because of their 
(‘conomic im])ortance they are ^iven some c<msideration in various 
M'ctions of this article. In respect to consumjitJon. there are few 
other commodities so widely used as poultry meat and e^^^s. Taking 
the dietary and <reneral requirements of life of the consuming 
classes as they exist to-day, there is am])le justification ior treating 
the economic importance of poultry production in the United States 
as a measure of the stability of the industry. 'Fhe ]:)r(^^ressive devel- 
opment of the poultry industry seems assured in view of the relative 
value of ))oultry products as a source of an important part of the 
Nation's food suj)ply. 

The Uses of Poultry Products 

Poultry products include primarily ejr^ and poultry meat, which 
are eaten by practically all classes of people and which also haye 
various industrial uses. 


The Uses of Eggs 

E<rffs of all domesticated j'oultrjr are edible products, but probably 
09 per cent of the total produced in the United States, and as large 
a proportion of the imports, are eggs produced by chickens. Pro- 
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duction and trade in eggs of turkeys, guinea fowls, ducks, and geese 
are of only negligible importance.* 

Eggs enter consuming channels chiefly in the shell form and as 
such are consumed primarily in households, although bakers and 
confectioners also use considerable quantities in the shell. Very few 
eggs other than those in the shell pass through the familiar culinary 
outlets. Egg products are consumed mainly by wholesale bakers and 
by confectioners. Of these, the frozen products serve largely as an 
ingredient of cakes, and dried eggs find their outlet chiefly in the 
baking of pies, sweet specialties, and confections. 

Considerable dried albumen and some dried yolk and mixed egg 
are also used in the arts. Liquid egg, yolk or albumen, treated 
with chemical preservatives, mainly boracic acid, is used some. This 
industrial outlet is of value in the disposal of eggs which have be- 
come unfit for food. Some liquid yolk and mixed eggs, as well as 
some dried egg or yolk, are consumed in tanning. Egg-yolk oil 
is used in dressing glove leather and in bookbinding. Dried albu- 
men is used for finishing glazed leather, in chrome tanning of skins, 
and as a mechanical fixing agent in textile dyeing, particularly in 
l)rinting delicate tints for which blood albumen is not suitable. 
Other uses are as a fixing agent for pijjment colors, as an adhesive, 
as a sizing for paper, by bookbinders in gilding books, in making 
printers’ ink, for thickening inks, and in clarifying wines. 

Eggs in the Diet 

Because of their nutritive value and the ease with which they may 
be prepared in a variety of appetizing ways, eggs have a distinct 
place in the diet. Like meat, their protein content is high; like 
milk, they contain most of the essentials for growth and repair of 
body tissues. 

The white of the egg is a solution of albumen, a typical adequate 
])i otein, mixed with very small proportions of other substances. The 
yolk is rich in a phosphorus-(*ontaining fat in emulsified form which 
is easily digested and readily absorbed, and it also contains a protein 
with a high phosphorus content like the casein of milk. The other 
mineral elements that need particular attention in estimating the 
nutritive value of a food— calcium and iron — are present in the yolk 
in notable quantities, and it is also rich in the antirachitic vitamin 
and in vitamins A and B. In fact, egg yolks are so valuable as 
a source of iron that they are often included in diets for that special 
reason (fig. 2). 

Whether eaten raw or cooked, eggs seem to be almost completely 
digested, with the advantage on the side of the slightly cooked 
<"gg. The ease of digestion varies with the method of preparation 
and the effect of this on flavor and the surface exposed to digestive 
juices. 

Eggs are frequently prescribed for children because of the pres- 
ence of the antirachitic vitamin, for patients with gout because eggs 
are low in purin-forming components, or for undernourished per- 
sons be(iause of the readily available form of the tissue-building and 
energy-producing nutrients. The quantity used by people in gen- 
eral seems to be controlled somewhat by the price and varies with 
the season. 
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The ^vays of usin^ hi the diet are almost limitless. They 
may form the main dish at breakfast or luncheon or enter as an 
ingredient into almost any complex dish at dinner from the soup 
to the dessert course. 

The temperature of cooking affects markedly the consistency of 
eggs. Lower temperatures coagulate the white into a tender jelly- 
like mass and allow the yolk to remain soft. Eggs so cooked are 
considered to be more easily digest(‘d than those toughened and 
hardened at higher t(unperatures, and for this reason coddling rather 
than boiling is recommended as a way of cooking eggs for children 
and persons of delicate digestion. Different methods of handling 
can also greatly change the consistency and appearajice of egg dishes; 
Stirring while cooking, for example, makes scrambled eggs, and 
beating air in before cooking, the fluffy omelet. In souffles, cakes, 


COMPOSITION 
PEP CENT 


FUEL VALUE PER POUND 

IN CALORICS 

0 500 1.000 L500 2.000 


KIND or FOOD 
( EDIBLE PORTION ) 

CHICKEN. WHOLE -- 
CHICKEN. BREAST - 
CHICKEN. LEG 

( aecoND JOINT > 

DUCK, WHOLE 

DUCK. BREAST 

DUCK. LEG 

(TCCOHO jOiM» » 

EGG. HENS. WHOLE 
EGG, HENS. WHITE 
EGG, HENS. YOLK - 
EGG. DUCK. WHOLE 
EGG. DUCK. WHITE 
EGG. PUCK, YOLK 


COMPOSITION PER CENT 
1229 FUf T//A Protein VTli wttrer 

Fig. 2 — (Chemical conipositioQ and food value of cliu kcn and duck lk\sh and cgtts 



and other baked products eggs act as bindeis and serve as a means 
of incorporating air for leavening. In sauces, cream fillings, cus- 
tards, candies, and icings, eggs thicken the mixture and give smooth- 
ness of texture. In salad dressings, they are the common emulsify- 
ing agent. Their adaptability to a wide variety of uses, therefore, 
as well as their high nutritive value, makes eggs one of the most 
popular foods the world over. 

The Uses of Poultry Products 

Among the animal products used for human food few have been 
longer or more widely known than poultry. The kinds of ])oultry 
contributing chiefly as sources of the poultry-meat supply of the 
Xation include chickens, turkeys, guinea fowls, ducks, and geese. 
Because of the relatively gi-eater number of chickens raised annually 
in the Ignited States, by far the largest share of poultry meat con- 
cumed is provided by chickens. Turkeys, geese, duck.s, guinea fowls, 
and pigeons follow in tlie order named. Practically all of these 
kinds of poultry meat and pigeon meat are used in the same way 
as articles of food. 
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The percentage of edible meat in the different classes of poultry 
varies somewhat. The percentage also varies in any one class, de- 
pending upon the kind, whether broilers or roasters for instance, 
and it varies in any one kind, depending largely upon the condition 
of fleshing. In Table 1 is shown a comparison of the approximate 
dressed and edible percentages of various classes and kinds of 
poultry. The term dressed refers to the bleeding of poultry and 
removal of the feathers; the term '“’edible” includes the heart, 
liver, gizzard, and the flesh, after the bones have been Avithdrawn. 


Table 1 . — Comparison of the approximate dressed and edihle percentages in 
various classes and kinds of poultry and pigeons ^ 


riii5S and kind 

Ter 
cent 
dressed 
of live 
w’eight 

Per 

cent 

edible 

of 

dressed 

weight 

Per 
cent 
edible 
of live 
weight 

Class and kind 

Per 
cent 
dressed 
of live 
eight 

Per 

cent 

edible 

of 

dressed 

weight 

Per 
cent 
edible 
of live 
weight 

TTnfattciiod broilers. 

88.00 

M.OO 

48.00 

Squab guineas 

82. 60 1 

60 00 

60 00 

Fattened broilers 

91 00 

61.00 

66. 00 

Squab pigeons 

82.00 

74 00 

60. 60 

1 T nfatteiied roasters 

89 00 

67.00 

60.60 

Young turkeys 


66 60 


Fattened roasters. 

92.00 

63 00 

68.00 

Young geese 


66. 00 


Fattened caixins 

92.00 

67.00 

62.00 

Young ducks .. 


60 00 


Fattened fowl 

92.00 

64.00 

59 00 






1 Dcterniiration of the dressed, drnwn, and edible percentage of various kinds of bir<ls. M A. Jull and 
A Maw /u Sci Agr. June, lt»23. 


Poultry Meat in the Diet 

From tlie standpoint of composition and nutritive value poultry 
meat, Avhite or dark, differs very little from other lean meats. It 
may be called an efficient protein food, since the proteins like those 
from other meats contain all the amino acids needed for the building 
of body tissues. These proteins are also Avell assimilated by the 
human body. Like other meats, poultry is to be depended on for 
iron and phosphorus, but is low in calcium. The vitamin content 
probably varies markedly with the feed of the poultry. (See fig. 2.) 

Animal-feeding experiments indicate that glandular organs are 
higher in vitamins tlian are other parts of our meat animals. In- 
stead of having merely gastronomic reason behind it, a regard for 
chicken livers as delicious tidbits is founded on good nutrition. 

The main difference in the composition of the edible ])ortions of 
]Joultry and other meats lies in the fat content, its amount and dis- 
tribution. The a Average fat of a ATry lean cut of beef is close to 
that of the meat of an average chicken. Like other food animals, 
the younger birds are ordinarily less fat than the older ones ; but the 
amount of fat, like the flavor and other qualities of the flesh, varies 
largely with the feed and exercise. 

The tender meat of chicken or thoroughly-cooked foAvl is con- 
sidered especially good for invalids and children, because, containing 
little fat and its nbers being rather loosely held together Avith con- 
nective tissue, it is easily digested. 

The method of cooking poultry usually depends on the age and 
quality of the birds. Older ones need long slow cooking with water 
to malce them tender. Youn^r birds may be roasted without pre- 
liminary cooking. This develops the desirable flavor due to brown- 
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ing, but does not soften the fibers so much as stewing. Very young 
birds may be quickly cooked by broiling directly over the fire or in 
a pan or by frying. 

Perhaps because the lean meat of poultry is rather dry and lacking 
in fat, other fat is often added in cooking and serving. For ex- 
ample, slices of bacon are laid over fowl to be roasted, and broilers 
are usually covered with l:)utter or other fat before they are cooked. 
The popular dish known as ^‘Maryland fried chicken” includes 
slices of crisp bacon, corn fritters, and a cream gravy, all of them 
rich in fat. Cold chicken is often used in salad with a rich dressing, 
or warmed up in a rich cream sauce. 

The delicate flavor of chicken combines well with many others. 
For example, savory herbs, oysters, or chestnuts are used in stuffing 
and sweet peppers or mushrooms in sauces. By skillful blending 
of such flavors, poultry can be made the basis of a great variety of 
good dishes. 

The cost of poultry varies considerably <with supply and demand. 
In general the older fowls are cheapest, and by pro])er prc])aration 
can be made to approximate the younger varieties in flavor, though 
they are never quite so good. The percentage of edible flesh is great- 
est in these, (-apons are always more expensive, on account of the 
more delicate flavor. Broilers and fryers are expensiv e if considered 
in relation to tlie amount of edible meat, especially in the early 
spring, but nothing quite takes their place on the bill of fare. The 
price of turkey is stimulated by holiday demands, and it can be pur- 
chased for less after the season is over. Squabs are usually bought < 
as luxuries. Ducks, geese, and guineas are not so generally available 
and the prices are subject to greater fluctuation. Storage fowls in 
large centers are cheaper than freshly-kih 'd stock because of greater 
convenience in handling. 

In selecting, the consumer should be sure of getting the grade he 
pays for. By watching the market certain varieties may be pur- 
chased cheaper because of a temporary surplus. All forms of liv^e 
poultry are cheaper in the fall than in the spring bex^ause of the cost 
of feeding through the winter. The younger fowls are characterized 
by smaller size, less fat, and the flexibility of bones, especially the 
breast boneb\ 

Historical Development of the Poultry Industi^j^ 

Although our common fowl was introduced into Great Britain 
many hundreds of years ago and brought to America by the first 
settlers, the poultry industry in its modern sense began its develop- 
ment within the last century. Fowls were bred in England during 
the Roman occupation for the sport of cock fighting. Use of their 
flesh as food was forbidden, however, by Druidical law. The Druids 
gave w^ay to Christianity before the tenth century after Christ, but 
poultry was of comparatively little importance for sever al more cen- 
turies. As late as 1850 fowls were used in England in pagan rites. 

By the time of the first settlements in America edible birds, domes- 
tic and wild, were largely classed together as ‘‘fowl.” Barnyard 
fowls were considered an inferior sort of game to which little im- 
portance was attached. The plentifulness of wild fowl in the colo- 
nies undoubtedly detracted still further from the importance of do- 
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mestic birds. Poultry was freely eaten in time of want, as were all 
other animals. Of Jamestown in 1609, Captain Smith wrote: 

As for our hogs, hens, goats, sheep, horses, or what lived, our commanders, 
officers, and salvages (savages) daily consumed them, some small portion some- 
times we tasted, till all was devoured. 

Eggs were appreciated, but were almost entirely a warm-weather 
l^rodiict. During Colonial days poultry keeping was common among 
the Indians, who b^ purchase or theft supplied themselves with 
stock. The Iroquois of central New York were found to keep 
chickens in 1687. 

There was slight commercial aspect to poultry keeping previous 
to 1825. Most frequent mention of poultry products in the news- 
papers before that time was of feathers for beds and pillows. Be- 
tween then and 1860 cheap grain in the inland districts and improv- 

AVERAQE ANNUAL WHOLESALE PRICE OF EQQS PER DOZEN, 1856-1923 

CENTS 
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Fiq. 3.— Egg prices increased materially during the Civil War, but fell back to a mcxierate level at 
which they remained comparatively constant to 1900. Prices increased steadily from 1000 to 1915, 
after which they doubled in price, reaching their highest point in 1920. Quotations for the same 
grade of eggs are not available for this entire period 

ing transportation encouraged egg production in the Ohio Valley. 
In 1839 tnere were 16 States with poultry valued at over $250,600 
each. New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania had the largest num- 
bers, New York was $1,153,413 in value. Ohio, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, however, were only slightly lower in poultry value than Penn- 
sylvania. Wisconsin and Iowa, the westernmost States listed had 
$16,000 worth each. 

By 1860 poultry production for meat was becoming important 
near the cities. At the time of the Civil War the basis was already 
laid for separation of egg and meat production. Points close by the 
cities, as Perth Amboy, N. J., were marketing quantities of live and 
dressed fowls. In 1855 Perth Amboy shipped 50,000 fowls and in 
1856 320,000 fowls and 1,800,(X)0 pounds of dressed poultry. West- 
ern centers, typified by Cincinnati, were shipping thousands of bar- 
rels of eggs packed in cut straw. These shipments of eggs shut oflf 
by the war from their former market at New Orleans turned to the 
eastern seaboard. 
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As the commercial aspect became dominant, poultry keepers saw 
the importance of increasing production per hen and in developing 
cheap methods of raising chickens. In 1847 two patents were is- 
sued on methods of incubation,” though it was 4() years later that 
the first practicable incubator was invented. By 1840 or 1845 in- 
creasing attention was given to breeding, to feeding, and manage- 
ment for profit and to the introduction or new breeds. Asiatic fowls 
were first imported in important quantities shortly before 1850. Their 
popularity led to the first ‘’hen fever” in the fifties, after which a 
rapid succession of breeds claimed attention. In 184() the principal 
improved breeds were Dorking, Poland, Java, (lame. Bantam, and 
Bucks County or Chittagong. By 1849, when the New England 
poultry breeders and fanciers held their first poultry show, Cochin- 
Chinas, Shanghais, and Plymouth Rocks had become well known. 


RELATIVE FARM PRICES OF EGOS, CHICKENS, AND CORN, 1909-1923 



Interest in the breeding of the various classes of poultry for exhibi- 
tion purposes increased rapidly, until by 1873 there took place the 
first organized effort to place the breeding industry upon a stable 
basis. In that vear there was organized the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation, which nad for its object the formulation and adoption of a 
standa»’d of excellence to be used exclusively by poultry associations 
in awarding prizes on exhibition poultry. A. complete standard was 
adopted for all the then-recognized varieties of domestic and orna- 
mental classes of poultry, and in 1874 the first Standard of Per- 
fection ” was printed. Since that time, the Standard,” revised 
periodically, has served as the basis of guidance in breeding opera- 
tions in developing many breeds and varieties. In many respects, 
therefore, the standard-bred poultry industry served as a toundation 
for the subseaueiit development of the industry. Poultry exhibi- 
tions (fig. 5) have exercised a remarkable influence in maintaining 
high standards of excellence and in fostering the interests of the in- 
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clustry. The number of standard breeds and varieties recognized 
by the American Poultry Association is as follows: Chickens, 42 
breeds and 74 yarieties; turkeys, 6 varieties; geese, 6 breeds, includ- 
ing 1 breed with 2 varieties; ducks 11 breeds, including 3 with 7 
varieties. 

During recent years the development of the poultry industry has 
been augmented greatly by the steady growth of the hatchery busi- 
ness. The number of hatcheries using mammoth incubators has in- 
creased very materially, and the parcel-post service in the trans- 
portation of chicks has enabled them to be distributed to all parts of 
tlie country. The International Baby Chick Association was or- 
ganized in 1910, and largely through its instrumentality the quality 
of chicks distributed from the hatcheries has been improved from 
year to year. 








Kj<;. T)— Interior view of a poultry evhibition. Several hundred of these poultry shows are held 
annuiilly in the Tnited States and have served to build up a high staudaid of excellence in 
breeding stock 


In the early history of the poultry industry the egg market offered 
the main stimulus to improvement. Not only were eggs more of a 
luxury than poultry in a land of abundant meat, but they with- 
stood holding and transportation as meat and fowls could not. Con- 
sHpieiitly many eggs were produced and prices ranged comparatively 
high. In 1863 egg shipments Avere reaching New Yok City from 
f>hio, Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota. During 1866 the city re- 
cen ed 150, 0(X) barrels of eggs, averaging OA er 70 dozen to the barrel. 

By 1874 eggs Avere being marketed in New York “ from the second 
tier of States Avest of the Mississippi, from Tennessee, Georgia, 
(\nada, and Mexico.” Receipts in 1871 Avere 414,00 barrels; in 18^74, 
485,000 ; in 1 875, 448,000 ; and in 1876, 527,000. Not only were receipts 
becoming greater and sources more distant, but distribution through- 
out the year had improved. From 1866 to 1876 the percentage of 
receipts aridving in January increased from a quarter of 1 per cent 
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to r> j)ei* cent, and in May dec^reased from 18 to 14 per cent. Decem- 
ber receipts improved but slightly with an increase from 2 up to 
2.5 ]:)er cent. Seasonal variations in prices also were decreasing. 
The census of 1880, the first to enumerate i)oultrv, showed the Mid- 
dle Western KStates to be (ho largest producers of j^oultry and eggs. 
The westward movement has continued until within a decade the Pa- 
cific coast has joined the area shipping surplus eggs eastward. 

Until tlie develoj)iiient of cold storage, marketing was limited by 
lack of means for preservation. Eggs were often preserved by im- 
mersion in lime water or oil to seal the porous shell, and by" 1870 
were sometimes stored in fi’uit houses or ice house's. The last method 
displaced the others in the eighties and gradually changed to mod- 



Fig 6 — Millions of chioks aro hatchod annually in fominercMHl hatcheries, which draw on the 
surrouudiiif? sections for eggs Muny of these hafcheries are acen'dited by the Slate 
organization 


ern cold storafre, which accelerated tlie inci’case in jjoidtry duriiifi 
the eighties and nineties and has continued to lessen the seasonal 
variation in poultry and epf? prices. It is doubtful, however, if re- 
frifferation has greatly influenced the fluctuation in tlic growth of the 
industry during the past three decades. In connection with the 
more a)stly storage and transportation coming into use, the dis- 
placement of the barrel by the aO-dozen egg case about 1880 Avas a 
considerable economy. 

Production of dressed poultry as well as of eggs was greatly 
stimulated by the demonstrated practicability of refrigeration for 
both transportation and storage. From 1880'to 1890 fancy poultry 
products had their greatest development. Attention to broileri 
SAjuabs, capons, and young ducks increased rapidly. The crest was 
soon reached, however, and by 1900 turkeys, dudes, and geese were 
decreasing in numbers. 
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1660 1690 1900 1910 1920 


Fig. 7.—The number of i>oultry in this country increased much more rapidly than population from 
1880 to 1900, whereas the increase was relatively alKiut the same from 1900 to 1920. The rate of 
increase in poultry was irreutcr than for any other kind of livestock, but was most nearly approached 
by milk cows. The number of jioultry on hand used in this graph for the years 1890 and 1920 are 
corrected figures on poultry and not those reiiortcd by the Census Bureau. Corrections have lieen 
made to allow for dinerence in the time of taking the census 
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Turkeys decreased from 11,000,000 in 1890 to 6,500,000 in 1900, 
and to 3,700,000 in 1910. They still remain practically at the last 
figure. Decrease of geese slackened considerably from 1900 to 1910, 
but fell 5,500,000 or 65 per cent, during the three decades. With 
ducks, as with turkeys, the decrease was nearly one-half from 1890 
to 1910 and have fallen slowly since then. Pigeons first enumerated 
in 1910 decreased 46 per cent by 1920. Increase at present is re- 
stricted to chickens, which are raised in nearly every county in tiie 
United States. 

Comparison with egg production indicates a substantial increase 
in chickens during each decade for which figures are available. 
Increases in egg production by decades was 80 per (*ent from ISSO 
to 1890, 50 per cent fr(/m 1890 to 1900, 25 per cent from 1900 to 
1910, and 5 per cent from 1910 to 1920. Egg production in dozens 
per capita was 9.11 in 1880; 13.09 in 1890; 1G.9G in 1900; 17.30 in 
1910, and 15.G5 in 1920. These figures are approximately correct 
regardless of changes in inventories of poultry. 

Figure 7 shows the relative rate of increase of poultry and humaTi 
populations from 1880 to 1920. The rate of increase in poultiy 
population began to drop about 1900, giving nearly equal pcr(!entage 
increa.se for poultry and population from 1900 to 1920. Decrease 
in number has occurred in the case of turkeys, ducks, and geese 
since 1890. 

The Value of the Poultry Industr}^ 

The value of the poultry industry may be considered from two 
aspects: (1) The place of poultry raising in American apricultun', 
and (2) the monetary value of the poultr^' industry itself. 

Poultry raising occupies an important place in a well-balanced 
agriculture. According to the census of 1920, poultry was raised 
on 90.8 per cent of the farms in the United States, and on many 
farms poultry products Avere reported to be one of the best paying 
crops. In 1920 there were 75.2 per cent of the farms of tlie country 
keeping hogs, 70.8 per cent keeping dairy (‘attle, 28.G per cent 
keeping beef cattle, and 8.4 per cent keeping sheep. Poultry utilize 
enormous qu'antities of waste products, including grains and meat 
food, the value of Aviiich could hardly be utilized in as efticient a 
manner as in the production of eggs and poultry meat. Poultry 
are foragers and secure a part of their living from grass and other 
green food and insects. The raising of poultry utilizes labor and 
is a source of cash returns for practically every month of the year. 
Furthermore, eggs and poultry meat contribute an es.sential variety 
to the diet of the farm home table and, in addition, dispense with 
providing for the table of much meat food that would otherwise 
have to be purchased. 

From the monetary standpoint, the poultry industry compares 
favorably with many other important crops, as shown by their 
estimated value for 1920, when the last census was taken. The esti- 
mated values for some of the leading agricultural crops are given 
below. (See fig. 8.) 
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Poultry products 

All cattle raised 

Wheat 

All fruits and fruit products. 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 


^ $1, 047, 000, 000 
924, 000, 000 
726, 000, 000 
681, 000, 000 
589, (HH), 000 
840, OOOy 000 
209, 000, 000 


The estimated value of poultry products was exceeded by the 
estimated value of only five other products : Dairy, corn, cotton, hay 
and forage, and swine. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRINCIPAL FARM PRODUCTS, 1923 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 

g 5 10 15 20 25 30 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

CORN 

COTTON (LINT AND SttD) 

SWINE RAISED 

POULTRY PRODUCTS 

j 

AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 

OATS 

OES 

:co 


Fits. 8— Ouly four farm products exceeded the \alue of poultry and egRS in lt»23, dairy products 
heading the list. Poultry products weie xalued at ovei I billion dollars, exceeding wheat by 321 
million 


The value of eggs rei)resents 57.4 per cent and tlie value of poultry 
meat 42.6 per cent of the total value of all poultry ])roducts. Chick- 
ens contribute 98.6 ])er cent of the value of all poultry and are 
the only class of poultry raised extensively for the produdion of 
eggs, all other classes being raised primarily for the production 
of meat. 


Geographic Distribution of Poultry Production 

The more important egg and poultry meat producing territories 
of the United States can be divided according to their geographical 
location and the character of the industry into three fairly dis- 
tinct sections: 

The first section comprises principally the States lying in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, including Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, N^raska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Texas. This extensive section produces an 
enormous quantity of eggs and poultiy meat, the great bulk of 
which is produced on grain and stock farms. There are compara- 


’ This estimated value Includes only the value of poultry products of farms and does 
not include the value of poultry products of the hundreds of thousands of small flocks. 
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high proportion of the consuming population living in this section, 
the supply of poultry products from within the section is wholly 
inadequate to meet the demand, and large quantities of eggs and 
poultry meat are shipped in from other more extensive producing 
sections. 

The third section comprises the Pacific Coast States. In this 
section commercial poultry farming has been developed very ex- 
tensively, and considerable quantities of eggs are shipped to the 
East annually. 

Two other sections of the country might be mentioned from the 
standpoint of poultry production. In the group of States lying 
lietween the first and third sections mentioned the poultry industry 
is confined largely to farm flocks of relatively limited size, except 
in respect to turkeys. Distance from the larger consuming centers 



Fiu. 11.— The rate of increase of ^ultry from 1900 to 1920 was less than 60 per cent as compared with 
100 per oent from 1880 to 1900. The Middle Western States still held first place, but poultry produc- 
tion increased materially west of the Mississippi River. The growth of commercial i>oultry farms 
in Now Jersey and ('alifornia is very apparent 


and relati\'e handicaps in respect to transportation facilities, and in 
several of these States a limited production of grain, have been the 
principal factors retarding development as compared with other 
sections. The southeastern group of States comprises another sec- 
tion where the poultry industry is relatively undeveloped. There 
is very little specialization and the farm flocks are small in size, 
so that production in several of these States frequently does not 
meet the demand. The tardy development of agriculture as a whole 
and the general reliance upon cotton and tobacco as sources of 
farm income have been the major factors which have prevented the 
normal development of the poultry industry. These conditions are 
being remedied very rapidly, however, and it is expected that poul- 
try production will soon be greatly increased. 

Table 2 gives the value of the poultry industry by States for the 
year 1919, the latest figures available. Table 3 gives the value of 
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poultry on farms in the United States as of January 1, 1920. Table 
4 ^ives the number chickens on farms in the United States as of 
January 1, 1920. 

Tabij^ 2 . — Value of euoff rroduceU and chickens raised in the United i^tates 

in JVUJ 


Iowa 

$70, 212, 544 

Virginia. 

$25, 879, 870 

Maine 

IllinoLs 

07. 690, 085 

North Carolina.. . 

20, 400. 003 

Montana 

Missouri . ... 

00,271,029 

Georgia 

19, 218, 022 

Conneetieut 

Ohio. 

04, 109, 133 

Arkansivs. 

10, 245, 102 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania 

53, 709, 243 

South Dakota __ . 

16, 050, 02.3 

Floiida 

Indiana 

52, 765, 970 

Mississippi -- 

15, 132, 499 

New Hampshire 

Kansas 

44, 199, 844 
43, 303, 022 

Alabama . _ . . 

14, 779.501 

Veiinont... 

Texas 

Washington . 

13 ; 779, 958 

Delaw me . 

New York 

42,841,499 
40, 341, 744 

West Vngmia 

South ('urolina 

13,042,088 

Utah 

California . 

12, 204, 752 

New Ale\ieo . . 

Michigan 

M tnnesota 

34, 900, 771 
33, 438, 490 
30, 288, 320 

NewJersev-- 

12. 200, 710 

Wvoming 

Maryland . ... 

North Dakota 

1 1. 737, 029 

Ariromi 

Wisconsin 

10. 480. 380 

Uhode Island 

Nebraska 

29, 500, 431 
29, 005, 3.30 
28. 035, 007 

Oregon . 

9 , 01 s, 144 

Nevada. 

Tennessee ... 

Oklahoma 

Mashacliusetts. .. 
Louisiana 

9, (KM, 007 

8. 835, 402 

[ Di‘*triet of Colutnhiu 

Kentucky 

26, 210. 759 

Coloiado. ... 

8. 773, 048 



$7,K15, 871 
a, 8K3, 2l\i 
870, 084 
f), 002, 270 
4, 80:i 208 
4, 341,810 
4, 038, 490 
3,210, 157 
2, 887, 570 

2, 102, 8:n 

2 . 021, 070 
1 , 009 , 004 
1 . 520 , 801 
585 . 008 
37 , 084 



Fn. 12 -The average number of poultry per farm vanes ver> materially, from 22 m South ( 'arolma 
to 133 m Iowa. These hgures me based on all farms m eaeh State. Of the farms in the United 
States 00 8 per cent keep poultry The smaller number of poultry per farm is found in the southern 
part of the country and the greater numbers lo the Central W est, m California, and in New Jersey 

Taiice t‘l. — Value of poulfrj/ on farms in the I nitrd Stat(s, Jannari/ /, UKiO 


Iowa 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio... 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana. - 

'Texas.. 

Kansas 

New York 

California 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

Tennes.«eo 

Nebraska 

Kentucky 


$27, 779, 033 

Virginia 

$8, 909, 808 

Maine 

$2, 219, .132 

1 25,470,023 
i 25,234,061 

North Carolina . 

7, 324, 880 

Montana 

1,994,289 

Georgia 

0, 879, m 

C’oniiectieut ... . 

1,979,099 

i 20,093.940 

Mississippi. 

0, 405, 450 

Florida . 

1, 709, 205 

18, a39, 535 

Arkansas 

0, 14.3, 0.35 

Idaho . , 

1.489,(X5;i 

i 10,757,305 
10, 074, 947 

.Mouth Dakota . 

6, 126. 33,5 
5,098,288 

New Hampshire 
Delaware 

1.334, 830 
1. 215, .580 

Alabama... .... 

15,4.53, 540 

Washington . 

4, 389, 759 

Veimont.. ... 

J, 167,717 

15,348,000 

New Jersey 

4, 324, .584 

Utah. 

814, .560 

15,293,570 

South Carolina... 

4, 203, 008 

New Mevieo 

7.52, 235 

11,687,814 

We.st V'lrginia 

4, 230, 975 

Arizona 

040, .595 
034, 79.3 

1 1, 40.5, 427 

Maryland . . 

4,210. 105 

Wyoming j 

10, 8;j0. .525 

Louisiana . . 

3, 738, 883 

Uhode Islami 

498, 257 

10, 726, 721 

North Dakota 

3. 667,531 

Nevada ' 

1811,411 

10,591,690 
10, 222, 546 

9. 256.715 

1 

Oregon... 

Massachusetts 

Colorado 

3, 058, 515 
2.951,001 

2, 924, 000 

District of ('oluml)ia 

10,013 
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Table 4 . — Number of chickens on farms in the United states, January i, 1920 



27, 746, 510 
25, 120, 643 
24,883,085 i 
2a 232, 637 , 
18, 062, 744 1 
16, 919, 248 1 
16,754,293 . 
Il,50:i, 468 
13,212.610 

Virginia 

7, 860, 488 

7, 393, 161 

7, 221, 788 
6,955, 1.12 
a 641, 572 

Idaho 

1, 654, 771 
1,554,896 
1, 4.55, 193 
1, 403,284 
1, 120,393 
954,695 
948,666 
799, 797 
771,233 

nimois 

North ('aroiina 

Florida 

Musouri -1 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 


Arkansas 

Maine. 


South Dakota 

Connecticut 


Mississippi -- 

Alabama.- 

6, 342; 204 

Utah. 


5, 918, 429 

Deiaware 


North Dakota 

4, 328, 567 

Vermont 

Minnesota 

West Virginia .. 
South Carolina. 

4, 027, 510 

New Hampshire 

Nebraska 

11,615, 257 

3, 954, 365 

New Mexico 

713,937 
620,734 
495, 065 

Wisconsin . 

11,495,057 

11.35.3.647 

Louisiana 

3, 763, 910 

3, 647, 004 

Wyoming . . . .. ... 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Arizona. . 

Oklahoma 

11, 137, 2.59 

Maryland 

3, 436, 376 

Rhode Island 

253,697 
155, 197 
10, 370 

Minhigun 

10,913, 645 

Colorado . . 

2, 874, 721 
2,534, 371 

2, 500, 123 
2,a55, 120 

I 

Nevada . ... 

Kentucky- 

('alifornia — 

New York .j 

10. 177, 598 
10, 126, 648 
10, 414.(K)0| 

New Jersey. - 

( )regon 

Montana ... . I 

1 

District of C’olumbia. 



Fig. 13 —The farmers of the Middle VVt«t proiiuco both market poultr> aud eggb in considerable 

excess of local re<iuireineiits 

Poultry Production by Kinds 

Of tJie various kinds of ])oultrv on farms in the United States as 
of January 1, 1920, the latest census figures available, chickens con- 
stituted 96.48 per cent of the total numbers and contributed 98.60 
])er cent of the total value. The relative standing of the other classes 
of poultry is shown in Table /). 

Table ."). — Numbers and value of various kinds of poultry and pigeons on farms 
in the United States, tUJO 


(das.s 

Number 

Ter cent 

Value 

Percent 

Chickens 

359, .537, 127 
3, 627, 028 
2,939,203 
2,817,624 
2, 4ia 421 
1,493, 630 
231 

96.43 

.97 

.78 

.76 

.65 

.40 

$349, 508, 867 
12. 904, 989 
5, 428, 806 
3, 373, 966 
1, 582, 313 
637, 576 
57. .540 

03.60 

3.46 

1.45 

.00 

.42 

.14 

Turkevs-. 

Geese 

Ducks. 

Guinea fowls - 

Figeons i 

Ostriches... ! 

Total . ! 

372,82.5, 264 


373,394,067 

1 






29283*~-yBK 102-1 20 
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The Chicken Industry 

The chicken industry of the United States comprises several mil- 
lion flocks of va^ing sizes, including farm flocks, commercial flocks, 
and back-yard flocks. The size of each of these three kinds of 
flocks varies considerably, and there are many farm flocks that con- 
tain more chickens than many commercial flocks. The inmortant 
point of distinction in connection with the three kinds of flocks is 
somewhat as follows: A farm flock is regarded as such when the 
labor income from the farm is derived not only from chickens but 
also from hay, grain, other classes of livestock, dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, or other products; the relative amount of labor 
income derived from the chickens may be of minor or of major im- 
portance. A commercial flock is Regarded as such when the labor 



Fio. 14.— Eggi: produced on farms show a slightly griwter concentration than jioiiltry in the Middle 
Western and Pacific Coast States 


income is derived almost entirely from the chickens. A back-yard 
flock is regarded as such when usually only a few chickens are kept 
on a city, town, or village lot either for the primary purpose of 
breeding standard-bred chickens for exhibition or breeding purposes, 
or primarily for the purpose of providing eggs and poultry meat for 
the home table. Back-yard flocks are kept for the most part by 
women and business and professional men. The number of chickens 
kept in back-yard flocks, however, and the value of their product is 
not taken into consideration in this article, because the census re- 
turns do not include the enumeration of such flocks, which is un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as back-yard flocks would add several million 
dollars to the estimated value of the poultry industry. 

The fundamental factors affecting the net revenue obtained from 
chickens vary somewhat in the case of farm, commercial, and back- 
yard flocks. On the grain and stock farm the relative cost of rais- 
ing the young stock and of producing eggs and poultry meat is 
less than in the case of commercial and back-yard flocks. On the 
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other hand, commercial poultry men usually have the advantage over 
farmers of securing greater average egg production j)er bird and 
higher prices for their products. Commercial poultry farms are 
located for the most part in the northeastern section of the country 
and on the Pacific coast. In other sections of the country commercial 
farms are located in (he vicinity of the larger cities. Nearness to 
market, good shii)ping facilities, and volume of production are three 
valuable assets that usually enable the commercial ])roducer to obtain 
a relatively larger net revenue per bird than the farmer. 

The Feed Cost of Raising Chickens 

Feed, labor, and fuel, are the more important items concerned in 
the cost of raising cliicks. In connection with labor, however, prac- 



Fjo IT)— a large proportion of eggs are not consumed where they are produced but have to bo 
shipped to market. The Middle West is the greatest area of surplus egg production, but a large 
Duiiitierof eggs are also shipped from the Pacific coast and from other sections 


tically no figures are available from any ])art of the country which 
would show the amount of labor involved in raising a given number 
of chickens. It is readily understood how difficult it would be to 
keep records of the time employed in raising cluckens on tlie farm, 
but it is unfortunate that the majority of commercial poultry men 
have not made a practice of recording the amount of labor involved 
in raising chicks to rnaturitv in contrast wdth the amount of labor 
involved in caring for the laying stock. As a matter of fact, the 
commercial poultry man w ould not find it easy to keep a separate 
item of the labor reciuired in rearing his chickens, oecause this 
rearing is done simultaneously with other work. Fuel is another 
item in the cost of rearing concerning w hich practically no figures 
are available as to the quantity required during the brooding period. 
There are a few^ figures available, how^ever, which may be taken as 
showing approximately the quantity of feed required to raise 
chickens to maturity, 
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The Indiana Experiment Station has reported the results of deter- 
minations made eoneerning the quantity of ^rain feed required to 
raise White Plymouth Rock chicks to maturity. It was found that 
it took aproximately 30 pounds of grain feed per bird to raise pul- 
lets up to and including 28 weeks of age and approximately 33 pounds 
of grain feed to raise cockerels up to and including 28 weeks of age. 

The Connecticut Experiment Station has determined the quantity 
of feed consumed per chick weekly for 24 consecutive weeks in White 
Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds. The results are shown in Table 6. 


Table C. — The average iceight per chick pet' week and the average quantity' of 
grain feed censunicd per chick per week in White Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds 


Week 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

c 

7 

8 

« 

10 

11 . 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17... 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 . 

24 

Total 



1 White Leghorns 

i 

Rhode Island Reds 

Average 
weight 
I)or chick 

Average 
quantity 
of CTain 
feed con- 
sumed 
per chick 

Average 
weight 
1)61 chick 

Average 
quantity 
of grain 
feed oon* 
sumed 
per chick 



1 Povnds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 



0.08 

0.00 

0 08 

0.00 




.31 

.07 

11 

.OK 



. 18 

.16 

16 

16 



26 

.26 

26 

.24 



38 

.32 

36 

33 



M) 

.41 

54 

44 



69 

.61 

74 

60 



.90 

.66 

96 

69 


1 

1.09 

.74 

1 23 

88 



1 22 

.84 

1 52 

94 



1.41 

.93 

1 80 

1.01 



1 56 

.98 

2.01 

1 07 



1.80 

1.00 

2.30 

1 19 



1.93 

1.07 

2 39 

1 16 



2.06 

1 04 

2 51 

1 1 15 




2 21 

1.12 

2. 76 

1 23 



2.36 

1 12 

2 91 

1 39 


__ 

2 49 

1 1. 33 

3 14 

1 54 



2 63 

1.30 

3 22 

1 60 



2 72 

1 37 

3 44 

1 52 



2.90 

1 43 

3 68 

1 69 




3. 05 

1. 39 

3 85 

1 70 



3. 12 

1. 36 

4 03 

1 73 



3.23 

1 33 

4.16 

1 67 



: 3.28 

1.41 

4 30 

1 7() 




22 13 

j 

2.') 77 

1 


1 




Judging from the Indiana and Connecticut results, it may be 
safely assumed that the quantity of grain feed required to raise 
White Leghorns to maturity is about 20 to 25 pounds, and to raise 
White Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, and chickens of other 
general-purpose breeds to maturity is about 25 to 35 pounds. 

The Feed Cost of Egg Production 

The cost of producing eggs is affected by many factors which 
vary in different sections and which change from year to year, the 
three most important being labor, feed, and the average number of 
eggs laid per hird. Feed is the most important item, since it nor- 
mally represents from one-half to two-thirds of the total cost of 
production. 
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Fi<f IT)— 'riiL* sections proiiutiin; sin plus chickens an*, in gcncr.il. the suine as those producing 
surplus eggs, as slumii in ligure 15 


In llie case of farm Hocks the amount of labor spent in caring for 
the chickens vai'ies from season to season and is practically an unde- 
teiniined (piantity. In the case of commercial flocks, however, the 
net income may he regarded as the labor income, since practically 
all of the laboi* is devoted to the chickens. 

Data concerning the quantity of feed consumed by laying hens 
have been oldained by a few of the State experiment stations. The 
(jiiantity of feed consumed by la\ ing hens is affected by a variety of 
tac‘tors, chief of yhich include the kind of food &uppli(‘d, the size of 



Fiu 17— The distribution of rcciupts from the siilo of chickens and eggs follows closely the 
nuinber of poultry and eggs sold but is considerably affected by the price received for farm 
products 
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the hens, and, to a certain extent, the number of eggs laid. A ration 
consisting of a variety of grains usually induces greater consumption 
than where one grain is fed. Leghorns and similar breeds, which 
are smaller than the general-purpose breeds — Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons — consume less feed 
a year than birds of the larger breeds. TTsually birds bred for high 
egg production consume slightly more feed than less well-bred birds 
of the same size. From data submitted by a number of experiment 
stations it is foimd that Leghorns laying an average of approxi- 
mately 150 eggs per birds consume about 70 to 85 pounds of grain 
food per year and that general-purpose breeds with the same pro- 
duction consume about 80 to 95 pounds per year. 



Fus. 18 —The farm price of eggs is affected by the supply and demand and by the distance from 
market. The highest prices are received in the New England States an<l the lowest prices in the 
Middle West and South 

The quantity of feed required to produce 1 dozen eggs per bird is 
directly affected by the number of eggs laid. Egg production per 
bird is governed by a variety of factors, including tlie breeding of 
the layers, their age, and their care and management. At the Storrs 
contest, conducted by the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was determined, based on a three-year average for pullets 
only, that the average feed consumption to produce 1 dozen eggs w^as 
0.75 pounds. In this case approximately 60 per cent of the millets 
were general-purpose breeds, principally Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Wj^andottes, and 40 per cent were Leghorns. At 
the Vineland egg-laying contest, conducted by the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station, it was found, also with pullets, that an average of 
5.89 pounds of feed were required to produce 1 dozen eggs. In this 
case 60 per cent of the pullets were Leghorns and 40 per cent were 
general-purpose breeds. The New Jersey station made a survey of 
a number of commercial poultry farms in New Jersey on which Leg- 
horn pullets and yearling hens were kept and found an average feed 
consumption of 7.8 pounds of feed to produce 1 dozen eggs. The 
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average quantity of feed consumed by general-purpose breeds and 
Leghorns at the Ignited States Experiment Farm at Beltsville, Md., 
is shown in Table 7. Here is it shown that Tieghorn pullets re- 
quired an average of 5.2 ])()unds of feed to produce 1 dozen eggs, 
Leghorn yearlings 5.5 pounds, general-purpose pullets 6.8 pounds, 
and general-[)urpose yearlings D.s pounds. 

Table 7 — Monihly record of lotal feed couaumed pet dozen egiJH and egg yield 
per hen, l \ E.rperiment Farm 



General-purpose 

jaillets 

General-rmrpose 

\earlings 

Leghorn pullets 

Leghoin > callings 

Month 

Ft e<l 
per (io/en 
eggs 

Kggs 
pel hen 

Feetl 1 

per dozen 
eggh , 
I 

r.ggs 
per hen 

Feed | 
IH'i dozen i 
eggs 1 

Kggs 
pel hen 

Feed i 

1 i>er tlozen 
' vggs 

1* gg ’ 


Pntt 11 (!\ 

Vt/ intxr 

Pounda j 

Xninhrr 

Pnitnd'^ 1 

A u mini 

j 


NovoniiuT- . 

10 0 

1 




G () 

: 44 0 

1 3 

DcmnluT 

12 .{ 

7 0 


2 3 

9 y ; 

') 7 

17 8 

4 0 


i ‘1 " 

7 1 


2 8 

7 8 1 

1 8 9 8 1 

8 1 

roln uiu > 

^ S 

8 0 

3 

fi 0 

b G 1 

! y 1 

1 r> G 

10 3 

Mm eh 


l«i 3 

4 

11 8 

4 2 

17 4 

1 .{ 9 

17 1 

\pnL _ 

4 H 

ir> 8 

.'i 5 

l.t 4 

3 r. 

20 0 


19 6 


4 <♦ 

M. 0 


1 y 

3 G 

19 G 

1 3 .*> 

19 2 

lUtH' 

1 •''' 4 

13 1 

7 0 

9 8 

3 8 

17 0 

1 4 11 

15 1 

,>«ly 

- 1 <; 0 

12 .*> 

7 4 

9 2 

4 3 

14 8 

' 4 7, 1 

12 

August - 

' f) f. 

11 7 

8 U 

' 7 9 

f) G 

10 9 

1 S 

..'i 


8 3 

M 1 

11 7 

1 « 2 

y 0 

G 1 


3 G 

October - . 

11 7 

fy 8 

23 4 

i _ , 

21 4 

2 9 


1 9 

Average or total 

1 r, 8 

12M 8 

0 8 j 

1 87. 9 

i s 2 1 

1 140 0 




Data conceining economic retui*ns in egg production aie compiled 
each yeai- in dilTerent sections of the country, and although the basis 
of compilation frequently differs in various sections the results all 
go to show that the production of eggs is Tisually sufliciently pi-ofit- 
ahle to regard [xuiltry raising as a stable agiicultural enterprise. 



Fig. 19.— The farm prices of poultry are affected by the same factors as the farm prices of eggs 
The relative farm prices of eggs and poultry are the same for different sections, although a 
comparison of indivlaual States shows some variations 
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Tabulated records are given below for two sections of the country, 
California and Missouri, each of the records representing two phases 
of production, production on commercial poultry farms and produc- 
tion on farms where grain and classes of livestock other than poultry 
are regarded as the major sources of farm income — that is, the rec- 
ords show w^hat it costs to produce a dozen eggs with commercial 
and farm flocks, respectively. 

The Poultry Extension Service of the California College of Agri- 
culture has submitted the following table (Table 8) showing the post 
of egg production on 29 commercial farms in different jiarts of Cali- 
fornia. The records cover operations for the year 1922, the latest 
year for which figures are available; and, although they were ob- 
tained from flocks with an average of 540 layers it is believed that 
the records are applicable to flocks comprising from 1,()()() to 2,000 
layers, a number Avhich is common to many commercial poultry 
farms. 

Table 8. — The average coift of egg production on Jit eonimcrviol poultrj/ farms 

in (California, UUJ 


1. Stock on hand, January, 1U2.S ^ .1:948. 32 

2. Stock sold and consumed — -- 202.42 

8 . Value manure 72. IK) 

4. Value effgs produced 1, HJIO. 00 

5. Miscellaneous 20 07 

Total credits 8, 079. 77 

6. Stock on hand, January, 1922— - 070.90 

7. Value all feed 1, 125 10 

8 . Value all labor 404. 91 

9. Taxes, water, and in.‘^uran<‘c 41. 77 

10. Depreciation 8,3. 07 

11. Interest on investment 98 14 

12. Miscellaneous 2.5. 75 

Total expenses 2, 511. 80 

Profit 50S. 41 


SrMMAliY 

1. Investment : 

Land .$900 00 

Improvements 92S. 89 

Equipment 226. 82 

Supplies 84. 95 

Stock 75 : 1 . 10 

2, 892. 76 

2. Average size of flock hens__ 540 

8. Average number eggs produced dozen». 5, 857 

4. Number eggs per hen 1.80 

.5. Gross Income per hen $-3. 94 

6. Net income per hen .$1.05 

7. Gross income per dozen $0. 36 

8. Cost of production per dozen .$0. 26 

9. Profit per dozen $0. 10 

10. Rate of Interest earned per cent.- 19 


The Poultry Extension Service of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture has submitted figures covering the feed cost of producing 
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eggs in Missouri. The data submitted in Table 9 cover a survey of 
approximately 400 farms with an average of 100 chickens each and 
is for the year 1923. 


Table 0 . — The feed cost of egg production on approximately J^OO farms in 
Missouri, toifh an average of 160 chickens per farm, 1923 


Month 

Egg 

proilue- 
tion per 
bird 

Value of 
eggs sold 
per farm 

Value of 
chickens 
sold per 
farm 

Total 

value 

per 

farm 

Cost of 
feed per 
bird 

Cost of 
feed per 
dozeu 
eggs 

Profit 
over feed 
costs {>er 
bird 


Number 




Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

November 

4 1 

$20.27 

$11.95 

$38 22 

10 6 

30 9 

11.5 

December 

4 8 

30 67 

9 91 

40. .58 

10 1 

25 0 

12.2 

January 

8 2 

40. 07 

10.64 

50 71 

10 7 

15 6 

16 9 

February 

9. 1 

39 .52 

10 20 

49.72 

10 8 

14 1 

17.1 

March 

lf> 1 

55 75 

7.97 

63. 72 

13. 1 

9 7 

2,5.1 

A pril 

1 15. 3 

55.63 

8 38 

64. 01 

12 4 

9.6 

24 6 

May 

1 15 7 

52.06 

18.40 

70 46 

15. 1 

10 8 

26 6 

Juno ' 

i 13 1 

34 57 

23 65 

58.22 

15 4 

14 1 

19.4 

July 

' 11 .5 

28 80 

18 67 

47 47 

14.4 

14 9 

10. 5 

Autjust.. 

10 1 

26 70 

17 23 1 

43 93 1 

118 ) 

17 4 

IS. 8 

September i 

. 9 4 

29 74 

25.11 

54 85 

17 3 

22 0 

29 5 

October i 

7 4 

29 14 

22 99 

52 13 

18 2 

29 2 

23 5 

Total 

12.". 8 

;i8 92 1 

18.5. 10 

1 634 02 

i $1 6.3 


$2 42 

Averaire . . _ 






17*77 


i 








It will bo obsorvod that the average egg production per bird on 
the California coininei-cial poultry farms aabs 130 and on the Mis- 
souri general farms 12r>.S. The value of produce per farm in Cali- 
fornia, minus the value of the manure and mis(*ellane()ns products, 
was $2,032.4S, and in Missouri the value of eggs and chickens sold 
per farm was $034.02. In California eggs contributed 89.05 per 
cent and in Missouri they contributed 70.S0 per cent of the total 
receipts f 10111 eggs and chickens. This difference is to be expected, 
since poultry meat in the Middle West usually has a higher value 
than on the Pacific coast; also in the Middle West the general- 
purpose breeds such as Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, and Wyandottes are the predominating breeds kept, whereas 
on the Pacific coast the White Leghorn is kept almost exclusively on 
the (‘ominercial poultry farms. 

The cost of feed per bird in California was $2.09, and in Missouri 
it was $1.03, the difference being a reasonable expectation in view 
of the amount of waste grain and other feed obtained by fowls on 
general farms, and also in view of the relatively lower cost of grains 
fed on general farms as compared wdth commercial poultry farms. 

In California the cost of producing a dozen eggs w as "20 cents, 
and in Missouri it was practically 18 cents. It must be remembered 
that in the case of Missouri labor and overhead expenses have not 
been taken into consideration, wdiereas in California the costs of all 
operations have been considered. It should also be borne in mind 
that the data considered are for two different years. In both cases, 
how^ever, the figures are sufficiently low* to justify the statement that 
management of the flo(*ks w as very efficient. 

It is obvious, of course, that the greater the egg production per 
bird, the less the production cost per dozen eg^s and the greater the 
profits per bird. An average production per bird of 125.8 and 130 
eggs for Missouri and California, respectively, has been shown to 
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have given good returns. These averages are much higher than the 
average production per bird for tlie various States, as shown in 
Figure 20. 

Other records of production are interesting in demonstrating 
what can be achieved with well-bred stock and under the most 
efficient systems of management. The poultry extension service of 
the Connecticut Agricultural College has reported records of pro- 
duction for 1924 for back-yard, farm, and commercial flocks in 



Fi<}. 20— The average egg production per hen Is lowest in the Southern States, vaiying from 3H :> 
eggs in Georgia to 85.3 egra per hen in Maine. This is the total number of chicken egg.s pro- 
duced for the year 1919 divided by the total chickens on hand January, 1920. No correction is 
made for males. The highest egg production is found in the northeastern part of the country 
and Pacific coast, where are also the Static which pay the highest prices for eggs and poultry 

Connecticut in which records from 350 flocks with a total of 88,297 
birds showed an average production of 142.58 eggs per bird. Based 
on the avpi’age size of tlie flock, the records show some very inter- 
esting results, as given in Table 10. 

Table 10 . — Eou proffufUon pvr bird for fiocks of fftffrrmt sizes in (Ummoti- 

cut, UW, 


Number of flocks 

Average number of birds per flock 
Average number of eggs per bird . . 

In order to illustrate clearly the importance of the quality of the 
laying stock and systems of flocfk management, the records of i)ro- 
duction of the 10 best and 10 poorest flocks for the back-yard, farm, 
and commercial flocks as reported by Connecticut are given in 
Table 11. 


Back- 

yard 

flocks 

Farm 

flocks 

Com- 

mercial 

flocksH 

44 

230 

70 

23 

102 

700 

151.30 

143 30 

HI 65 
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Table 11 . — The avcrafje efjff production per bird in the 10 best and 10 poorent 
back’t/ard, farm, and cfnnmercial flocks, respectively, in Connecticut, J92Jt 

Mftck-yard flocks Farm flocks | Commercial flocks 

I 

10 best flocks {locrr^ ^^flocks"'^ ' I 


Flock number 


Aver- 

1 Aver- 

age 

1 age 1 

Birds pro- 

Birds 1 pro- 1 Birls 

duc- 

! due- 1 

tion 

1 tlOll 1 


\o 

E{m 

No 

Mqqh ' 

\o 

1 

24 h 


13h 

3:.i 

42 

220 

13 

13:. 

IMf) 


210 

27) 

131 

70 


213 

28 

128 

100 


102 

22 

US 

103 


102 


117 

323 


ISO 


lir. 

2^K) 


184 


nr. 

230 


182 


113 

213 


170 


10} 

50 


A ver- 


A ver- 


A \er- 


A ver- 

age 


age 


age 


age 


Bird‘s ! 

pro- 

Birds 

pro 

Buds 

pro- 


1 

due- 


due- 


due- 


1 

tion 


I lion 


tion 

Kqqs 

Vo ' 

Egqs 

Vo ' 

I AV/r/v 

An 

Igqs 

231 

m 

00 

7K2 

182 

1. 010 

121 

210 

210 

08 

.'.(Kl 

178 

437 

115 

210 1 

247 

OS 

001 

177 

117 

114 

207 1 

57 


SOI 

17'. ! 

3S0 

111 

2(M ' 

10 


44 4 

17'. , 

3f.O 

110 

102 ; 

78 


3S4 

17', 1 

517 

la^ 

100 1 

372 


730 

173 ; 

'.17 

103 

180 

380 

SO 

53S 

170 j 

33S 

101 

187 

00 

82 

552 

los i 

300 

01 

187 

170 , 

70 

7SS 

101, 

1.247 

1 80 


The oronomif* imporlanoe of liiph over low avora^o prodiiotion 
may l)o illustrated hy referojiee to the results obtained in eommercial 
fl(M‘lvs in Xew Jersey' in 1923. The flocks \\ere divided into two 
^rroiips, those whi(‘h laid under and those whicli laid over IGt) 
as the flock a\era^e. In the Krst ^-ouj) the a\'era^e j)roduction 
|)er flock was 140.3 e^^s and the r*ash value in e^^s jiroduced was 
$3.47 ])er bird. In the second ^roup the average pi'oduction i)er 
flock was 178.4 e^^^s and the cash value in e^^.s produced was $4.59 
])er bird. The second ^ax)U]) showed an excess letiirn of $1.12 per 
l)ird over the first ^roup. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN RECEIPTS OF EGOS AT FIVE MARKETS, 1921-1923 



Fig. 21 —The seasonal variation m receipts o eggs on the five markets reflects ac‘curatel> the sea- 
sonal variation in production They are heaviest during the spring months, gradually decline 
during the summer and fall, and roach their lowest point in November or December From 
this iioint they increase again rapidly until they reach their highest point in April or May 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHITE AND BROWN EQOS AT NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON, 1823 

CENTS 
PER 
DOZEN 

90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


''J FMAMJ J AS ONDJ FM. AMJ. J. A. SON. D. 

Fig. 22 —The New York market shows a price preference winch is nearly imitorm throu^out the 
year for white eggs as compared with brown, whereas the revtise is true In Boston. The shell 
color of eggs, although having no effect on their food value or quality, is therefore a factor to be 
considered in selecting the market to which shipment should be made 

It has been established for some time that pullets lay better than 
yearling and older hens, and corroborative evidence concernin|i^ this 
point is obtained by referring a^ain to results .secured in New Jersey 
in 1923. In 26 commercial fK)cks the pullets laid 153.6 eg^s and the 
yearliniii: hens laid 127.3 e<^gs per bird, and in 23 farm flocks the 
pullets laid 147.8 eggs and the yearlin/ hens 128.7 eggs ])er bird. 

In actual practice there are tour primary factors which affect 
economic returns in relation to the cost of feed consumed and the 
value of eggs produced. These four factors are: (1) The quantity 
of feed consumed, (2) the price of feed from time to time, (3) the 
number of eggs produced, (4) the prevailing price of eggs at the 
time of production. The poultry man has little or no control over 
the price of feed or the price of eggs. Under ordinary conditions 
of practice the average quantity of feed consumed per bird, as dis- 
cussed previously, from month to month is fairly stable. The 
poultry man can control the rate of egg production at different 
times of the year, and it is this particular aspect that deserves special 
mention. There is some variation in feed prices from season to 
season throughout the year but not nearly to the same extent as per- 
tains to egg prices. The monthly trend in egg prices is shown 
in ligure 22, from which It will be seen that relatively high prices 
prevail during the fall and winter months as compared with spring 
and summer prices. 

The significance of the value of monthly egg production in rela- 
tion to the monthly price of egp is clearly shown in Figures 21 and 
22 and in the data given in Table 12. In this table a comparison is 
shown between the percentage of monthly production ana the per- 
centage of monthly ‘‘ returns.” In the case of 36 New Jersey com- 
mercial flocks the ‘‘returns” are in terms of the average cash re- 
ceipts per flock, and in the case of 400 Missouri farm flocks the 
“ returns ” are in terms of profits over feed per bird. 
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Table 12 . — The rciatiou of pcrrcntfi^ir of otonthlff vuu production to pcrvent(ujv 
of monthlp receipts per flock in 3(i Xeir Jersey cotnmereiftl flocks, lifjfi, and 
the relation of percentaye of monthly production per bird to pereentaye of 
monthly profits over feed per bird in )0i) Missouri farm flocks, JH23 


Month 


Noveiiihcr . 

December 
J«Tiujir> — 

Febnifirv 
Miireh 
April 
Mav . 

Juno - 

July - - 

AllRUSl 

So])toin])or. . 
Octol)pr. 


Missouri 


Produc- 

Receipts 

1 per flock 

Produc- 

1 Profit 

tion per 1 

tion i>cr 

, o\cr feed 

flock 

bird 

per bird 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1 Per cent 

1 Percent 

3 20 

5 50 

1 3 20 1 

4 1 

4 30 

7.10 

; 3 S2 

5 01 

0 50 1 

! 7 70 

1 6 52 

0 98 

K 50 i 

! 7 80 

7 24 

7 07 

12 HO ' 

10 00 

12 81 

10 17 

14 10 

10 40 

12 17 

10 Ifi 

13 70 i 

1 10, 30 

13 2S 

10 99 

11 30 i 

1 9 40 

10 12 

8 02 

9 70 1 

i 9 70 

9 15 

6 82 

9 10 

“ 00 

H 03 

7 77 

4 90 

fi <»0 

7 4H 

12 19 

3 10 

6.40 

1 t. 89 

9 71 


Jt will ho seen that in tin* iiiDiiths of Septomher, Octobei*, Xoveiii- 
hor, l)oroinl>(*i\ and Jannarv. in the ease of both Xew Jersey and 
Missouri, the percentage of ‘‘'returns'' are ^neater than the ])er- 
ceiita^e of production, which is not true of the other months of the 
year. This simpl^ means that are woi'th more relativ(*ly dui'in^ 
the five months mentioned, and consecpiently production during this 
period has a relatively higher value than at other times of the year. 

The Feed Cost of Fattening Chickens 

With the j^radual deveIo])ment of the ]Kiultry industry there has 
resulted an increasing need for more knowledg:e concTmin^ efficient 
methods of ijreparing: poultry flesh for human consumption. Fat- 
tening is a finishing process desigfiied to prejmre chickens for human 
consumj)tion in the most economical way. The main ol)ject in fat- 
tening IS to imj)rove the (piality of the lean meat, the accumulation 
of fatty tissue as such bein^ of secondary im])ortance. AVhen a 
ehi( ‘ken has been ])roperly fattened much of the water in the fle.sh is 
rej)laced by oil, so that Avhen the chicken is cooked the flesh becomes 
tender and juicy. Improvement in the (piality of market chickens 
leads to increased consumption, whiidi in turn leads to increased de- 
mands fo]‘ pi'ime fattened stock, thus creating: a tendemey for the 
gfreater improvement of the poultry industry. During recent years, 
however, so much attention has been pven t(* the (piestion of bre(*d- 
in^ for egrg: jjroduction that it is possible that the best interests of 
the fatteming: industry have be(m sacrificed to some extent at least. 
IIo\Tever im|>ortant may be the matter of developing heavy-laying 
sti'ains, there will always be a high jjroportion of chickens other 
than those used for biTeding purposes and for whicdi it is necessary 
to doveloj) the most efficient means in preparing for market. 

The cost of fattening chickens is influenced primarily by the (piality 
of the stock, the amount of labor recpiired, the (piantity of fei^l con- 
sumed, and the prii^e of the labor and feed at the time of fattening. 
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The f 2 :reat majority of chickens raised on farms annually are 
fattened in commercial fattening]: stations located at the more im- 
])ortant shipping centers. The chickens are received at the fattening 
stations usually in an unfattened condition, and vary a ^reat deal in 
respect to quality. About 50 per cent of them represent general- 
purpose breeds, about 25 per cent represent Ije^horn and similar 
breeds, and the balance are birds of mixed breeding. The results 
of experiments conducted at a number of the fattening stations show 
that chickens of the general-purpose breeds usually fatten better 
than those of Leghorn and similar breeds and those of mixed 
breeding. 

The amount of labor required at fattening stations is a variable 
factor, since it is soinetimes impossible to keep the fattening bat- 



Fig 23. -i* ceding or fattening stations of large capacity are common in modern poultry packing 

estaolish meats 

teries sufficiently full to occupy the labor in the most efficient man- 
ner. The price of the lal>or is a fairly stable factor; and neither 
the amount nor price of labor is considered in this article, sinco costs 
in fattening are treated entirely in terms of the quantity of grain 
refj^ired to produce 1 pound gam in flesh production. 

The quantity of feed required to fatten chickens is given in tables 
13 and 14 and is seen to be influenced by the average size of the 
chickens and the length of time they are fattened. The price of the 
feed is not taken into consideration l>ecause when considered from 
year to year it is such a fluctuating factor. On the other hand, the 
results of extensive series of experiments have established fairly 
definitely the approximate quantities of feed required to produce 1 
pound of gain in flesh production, and by applying the prevailing 
prices of grains at the time of fattening the monetary cost of fat- 
tening at any time can be determined. Hecords showing the quantity 
of feed used in fattening chickens in a number of fattening stations 
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in the Middle West were secured by the United Slates Department 
of Agriculture and are ^iven in the following tables. The records 
show that it required an average of ;b26 pounds of grain plus 4.90 
pounds of buttermilk to produce 1 pound of gain. 


Table l.S . — The average quanfitg of grain used per pound of gain in flesh 
producHon in ehiekens of different average ireight and fed diffcicnt lengths 
of feeding periods. Fattening station re^iults 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
f>. 

7. 

8. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Lol nuniher 


Number 

of 

chickens 


Average 
weight 
per bird 


Days fed 


Pounds 


3,007 
1,085 I 
15,731 1 
14,841 I 
11,878 ! 
12 . 100 
10, 360 
7. 368 
2,068 
7,836 
614 

1,6.57 I 
8 , 461 ; 
' 6. 720 

! 802 


2 18 

6 

3 68 

6 

2 39 

7 

2 69 

7 

2 .55 

8 

2 81 

8 

2 40 

9 

3 18 

9 

2 51 

10 

3 24 

10 , 

3 98 

11 ! 

3 22 

12 

2 54 

13 

2 18 

14 ' 

1 IK) 

15 


A \ erage 
quantity 
of gram 
per 

pound of 
gam 1 


]*nunds 
3 66 
2 06 
2 68 
2 % 
3 37 

3 16 

4 04 

3 m 

4 04 

3 71 
,5 07 

4 26 
3 16 
2 80 
2 58 


1 The number of pounds of grain given in the table were obtained with fattening rations consisting of 
approximately 40 iier cent gram and 60 per cent buttermilk 


Experiments have also been conducted in determining the quantity 
of feed required to produce 1 pound of gain in flesh production in 
fattening chickens in small numbers, as under farm conditions. The 
results are shown in Table 14. 


Table H. — The average quanta jf of grain used per pound of gain in flesh 
production for chickens of different aieraae weight and fed different lengths 
of feeding periods. Farm practice results.' 


Lot number 


1 . 

2 

4. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 





\verage 

1 Number 

i of 

Average 

w'eight 

Days fed 

quantity 
of grain 

j chickens 

Iier bird 

per 

pound of 




gam > 

1 

Pounds 


Pounds 

' 102 1 

2. 76 1 

K) 

3 :13 


4 43 

10 

2 96 

241 ! 

2 95 

14 

3 20 

' 225 

4 14 

14 

3 48 

! ^ I 

4 99 ' 

14 

7. 12 

148 

3 14 

21 

3.99 

j 105 

4 33 

21 

4.62 

08 

4 99 

21 ! 

1 7.61 


* “ Exjierimental results in fattening chickens” by M. A. Jull, and W. A. Maw, Tn Poultry Science, vol. 

V,no.4, 1023. 

In connection with the results shown in Table 14 it will be noted 
that lots 5 and 8 required a much higher average quantity of grain 
per pound of gain than all other lots. The fattening rations for lots 
5 and 8 were moistened with water, whereas the rations for the other 
lots were moistened with skim milk. 
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The Problem of Feeding 

Although general methods of feeding have been giving fairly 
good results, when the really fundamental problems of feeding are 
considered very vague ideas prevail. It may be that much more 
efficient methods of feeding would result from more refined methods 
of investigational work. 

The raw products consumed by fowls are used in rej)airing waste 
and in providing raw materials for growth and reproduction, and 
this process gives rise to the production of the two fine foods— eggs 
and poultry meat. The raw products must contain, then, the ma- 
terials out of which the body and eggs are made. The body consists 
of water, salts, proteins, carboh^^d rates, fats, and various other or- 
ganic substances which are formed from the latter. The egg consists 
of the albumen, a secretion of the glands of the oviduct, and the 
yolk, which is a real cell. The albumen contains over 87 i)er cent 
water and nearly 11 per cent protein. The other constituents of the 
albumen, or white of the egg, are of less importance. The yolk 
is much more complex than the albumen and contains about 50 per 
cent water and 50 per cent solids: Oil, 23 per cent; protein, 1(> per 
cent; lecithin, 11 per cent; salts, 3 per cent; and cholesterol, 1.5 per 
cent. 

The complex character of the body and the egg suggests the nature 
of raw products needed by the fowl. In the production of eggs and 
in the development of body tissue the relative value of the raw 
products depends upon their composition and digestibility. From 
the standpoint of composition alone there are essential differences 
among the raw products used as poultry feeds. All the staple 
grains — corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, a id l)uckwheat — c‘ontain from 
about 10 to 12 per cent protein, whereas they are all low in ash 
constituents. The percentage of nitrogen-free extract, about 70, is 
practically the same in corn, wheat, barley, and rye, whereas it is 
about CO in oats and buckwheat. The so-called concentrated feeds 
are naturally relatively rich in protein, the percentage being about 
82 in dried blood, 50 in meat scraps, 35 in gluten meal, 25 in ground 
bone, and 20 in fresh green bone, while they are relatively j>oor in 
nitrogen-free extract, containing only about 2 to 5 per cent with 
the exception of gluten meal, which contains about 47 per cent. 

Not only must the composition of the raiv product be known, but 
also the percentage of each constituent that is digestible. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate, therefore, that relatively few experiments ha^ e 
been conducted in determining the digestion coefficients of poultry 
feeds. Enough work has been done, however, to warrant a few state- 
ments of a general character : Corn is the most thoroughly digestible 
of all grains, and this is true not only of the total organic matter but 
also of protein, nitrogen-free extract, and fat. The protein and 
nitrogen-free extract in wheat are more thoroughly digested than 
in barley, buckwheat, and oats, and the fat in these three grains is 
more readily digested than that in wheat. Among the staple grains 
rye is the least digestible. The digestibility of both protein and fat 
in meat scraps is very high, making this co-called concentrated food 
relatively important in feeding practice. 

Nearly all the fundamental facts of nutrition still remain to be 
determined, for it is known now that the character of the fat, car- 
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bohydrate, and protein is of af? great imiwtanoe as the quantity. 
Although some of the simpler substances, such as water and inor- 
ganic salts, used in the development of tissue or in the formation of 
eggs,' are in a condition to be utilized directly, practically all other 
substances must be reduced to simpler comi)ounds. Fats must be 
reduced to fatty acid ; and the nature of the fatty acid is important, 
because the character of the fat laid down in the tissue is somewhat 
dependent upon the character of the fat consumed. In regard to 
protein consumption, it is important to know what amino acids are 
present in the proteins, because the various amino acids now known 
have specific functions which can not be replaced by other amino 
acids. 

Very probably one of the most important pro])lems awaiting solu- 
tion in the field of poultry nutrition is to determine the optimum 
amounts of protein to maintain nitrogenous equilibi’ium in growing 
chicks as well as for laying hens. The reason for this is that nitrogen 
IS the .most difficult element to supply to the hoch^ of the bird, and 
that nitrogen can be furnished in one form only, the proteins, which 
are expensive from the economic standpoint as well as the physio- 
logical, becaiise an excretion of excessive nitrogenous material places 
speciiaFluirdens on the excretory system. It is ])ossibIe.that many 
laying rations as prepared at present contain toi)'muclr;]>r(»tem, but 
future iiivestigational work must solve this j)roblem. 

In addition to the composition, digestibility, and other -important 
(jualities of the raw pVodu(*ts, evidence is accuinulatirig that they 
must contain other bc/dfes neither jirotein nor carbohydrate nor fat 
nor mineral, but of -an^mganic nature witlumt which the fowl can 
not Ine. Apparently these elements are remiiied in very small 
(jiiantiticK,, but they are’of Altai importance... They are called vita- 
mins, and in general it may be sahl lhat;.suftfcieht investigational 
work has already demonsfrated the vital necessity of the anti- 
rachitic' vitamin to^M’event the dcA’clopment of rickets in chicks 
l eared . in A*orifi*nenient. 

Mineral uiet'abolisiu seems to be closely associated with the func- 
tions of the vitamins. Also the question of the essential mineral 
requirements. is bound up with protein su])ply, since vegetable pro- 
teins contain only small quantities of the most essential minerals, 
calcium, and phosphorus, while the proteins of animal origin contain 
these elements in greater quantity out probably not enough to sat- 
isfy requirements. This is especially true in respect to calcium and 
j)robably true also of phosphorus, at least in tlie feeding of [lens for 
egg production. 

In the 'growth of the chick there is a gradtial increase in the 
requirement of calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, and sulfur. Milk 
(‘ontains a relatively large quantity of calcium, phosjdiorus, .sodium, 
and potassium; hence when chicks are supplied with all the sour 
skim milk they want much is supplied in the way of mineral require- 
ments. The growing chick, on the other hand, has small need for 
calcium carbonate in comparison with the laying lien. The grow- 
ing chick needs calcium phosphate for bone formation, whereas the 
laying hen needs calcium carbonate for the formation of eggshells. 
Bone ash and rock pliosphate are better than oyster shells as sup- 
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plements to the ordinary grain rations for growing chicks. In the 
case of the laying hen, calcium in rock phosphate can be utilized in 
the development of bone, but not in the formation of eggshell. A 
deficiency of calcium carbonate (oyster shells, clam shells, and lime- 
stone) leads to a decrease in egg production, but does not produce 
soft-shelled eggs. Bone ash and calcium carbonate, when fed with 
certain feeds, increase their capacity to cause gain in live weight. 
Therefore, investigational work has already demonstrated that an 
adequate supply of mineral nutrients in poultry rations is of great 
practical importance. 

The Problem of Breeding 

The quality of chickens kept in all parts of the country has been 
improved considerably through the replacement of mongi*el stock 
with standard-bred poultry and through the use of standard-bred 
males with grade or mongrel females. During recent years, particu- 
larly, there has been a great improvement in the laying quality of 
chickens in back-yard, farm, and commercial flocks. This improve- 
ment is largely the result of a realization on the part of poultry 
producers of tne economic importance of good egg production. Ot- 
ncially conducted egg-laying contests have been in operation for a 
number of years, and these have demonstrated the possibilities of 
improving egg production through proper s^^stems of breeding com- 
bined with intelligent selection. 

The inheritance of factors involved in annual egg production has 
been a subject of careful inouiry by a number of State experiment 
stations. Although the problem is an extremely complicated one, 
certain facts have become well established, and these, along with a 
few other more outstanding results in inheritance studies, are con- 
sidered very briefly in subsequent remarks. 

One of the most important factors from the standpoint of the 
economics of egg production is the development of early-maturing 
strains of layers. It is not only important to avoid hatching late 
in the season but also to develop by selection and consistent breeding 
methods strains that mature early enough to commence laying in 
October dr^early Noveml)er. Pullets which commence laying in from 
150 to 200 (lays after l)eing hatched, as compared with pullets wdiich 
commence laying in from 250 to 3(X) days, not only produce more 
eggs during the most profitable season of production but also usually 
tend to lay more eggs per year. Earliness of maturity is inherited 
and can be developed in a strain of fowls by proper methods of 
selection. 

A case of sex-linked inheritance in the factor for winter egg pro- 
duction has been reported, though to date it has not been substan- 
tiated. If true, however, it should prove of considerable economic 
importance in the development of heavy-laying strains. On the 
other hand, there are two cases — one in Rhode Island Reds and one 
in White Leghorns — which seem to show that the factor for heavy 
laying is not transmitted as a sex-linked factor but is inherited in the 
ordinary Mendelian manner. In other words, these investigations 
^o to show that the selection of female breeders may be as significant 
from the genetic standpoint as the selection of male breeclers. 

Evidence has been accumulating that the factor for small-egg size 
dominates the factor for large-egg size. To Avhatever extent this is 
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true it becomes a very ituportant matter, because if the factor for 
small-egg size becomes well fixed in the flock it would prove difficult 
to eliminate it completely. 

Considerable progress has been made in the study of the inheri- 
tance of broodiness, the evidence to date going to show that its 
presence dei>ends uiM>n two factors, lly suitable breeding methods 
it has l>een possible to develop (juickly a strain of low broodiness 
from a strain with a very high degree of broodiness. This is a 
problem of considerable ecjononiic importance, since broodiness in a 
flock means decreased egg production and its elimination means 
greater profits. 

The hatchability of eggs gives evidence of being transmitted from 
mother to daughter and from sire to daughter, although it has not 
been demonstrated that it is transmitted from sire to son. How- 
ever, this latter point may lie demonstrated within a feAv years, 
and the fact that this very important problem is only now in the 
process of lieing solved is indicative ot the difficulties involved in 
a study of many of the problems of inheritance. One authority has 
gone so far as to say that in his opinion hatchability is primarily a 
matter of breeding. At any rate, it is now very certain that strains 
of fowls with high hatchability can be develo[>ed by proper methods 
of selection. 

Another eminently practical jiroblem affecting hatchability has 
been receiving the attention of the geneticists. It has l>een ascer- 
tained that there is no necessary correlation between the numlier 
of embr^His which die during the period of incubation and the 
number of chicks that die within three weeks after being hatched. 
This means that thete are specific factors that cause the death of 
embryos. It is well kftown that far too high a ])roi)ortion of embryos 
die at hatching time, and certain lethal characters have lieen isolatetl 
which cause the death of embryos possessing them. These lethal 
(^laracters appear to be inherited in ihe same simple Mendelian 
manner as many other characters, and thus it is p^issible to eliminate 
through selection the factors giving rise to the characters. 

The important matter of the possible inheritance of resistance to 
various poultry diseases is receiving consideration. Resistance to 
l)acillarv diphtheria of jKudtrv is lielieved to be due to the presence 
of a uni(pie (pialitative IVlendeiian factor. It is therefore anticipated 
that strains of imultiy resistant to the infection mav lie developed. 
So with fowl cholera." Two workers are already making a study of 
the possibility of developing, through selective breeding, strains 
of poultry immune to the ravages of fowl cholera. In time these and 
other lines of work of a similar character should produce results of 
great value in the control and eradication or various poultry 
diseases. 

Problems of Management 

Considerable ])rogress has been made during recent years in 
respect to problems of management, with the result that systems 
of rearing and production are being conducted more efficiently than 
ever. Many phases of poultry management might lie discussed, but 
only three of the more important will be mentioned here — ^the 
artificial lighting of laying houses, the culling of the laying flocks, 
and the accreditation of hatcheries. 
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The artificial Ughtina of laying houses, — The use of artificial 
lights in laying houses during the winter months has become a com- 
mon practice on many poultry farms, especially on the commercial 
farms in the northeastern section of the country and on the Pacific 
coast. The use of artificial lights does not increase the annual 
production of eggs as much as it increases the proportion of eggs 
laid during the fall and winter months, when egg prices are rela- 
tively the highest. The lights are used from about the first of 
November to the latter part of Marclu 

In an experiment conducted by the United States Department of 
Agi*icidture, in which one 75- watt light was used in each of two 
pens of 50 White Leghorn pullets, it was found that 50.2 and 60.0 
dozen eggs more were produced respectively than in two (*heck pens 








Fig. 24.-<tA group of small farms in California whm eveiy farm is entirely devoted to commercial 

pouHry farming 

of the same number of White I^j^horn pullets, whic-h were not 
lijjhted, the experiment running from November 1 to March 20. 

The lights were turned on at 4..‘50 a. m. and were kept on until 
daylight, being tiirned otf by the poultry man when he fed the 
fowls in the morning. Some pcmltry men use lights in the morning 
and evening, usually having the liglits on approximately one hour 
at each time. Whether lights are used in the morning only or dur- 
ing the morning and evening, the^ should not be kept on for a 
longer time than will give the laying stock from about 12 to 13 
hours of working time. An exce-ssive use of artificial lights is 
harmful, particularly in the ca.se of breeding stock. Again, if lights 
are used in the evening a special dimming device is necessary so that 
when the bright lights are tin ned off enough light may stiil be left 
to allow the hens to see the roosts. Another method used by many 
poultry men is to use the lights for one hour during the night, 
frequently from 8 to 9 o’clock or from 9 to 10 o’clock. The birds 
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are fed at this time and thus get an extra feed every day. With this 
method a dimming system must also be used. 

The outstanding advantage in the use of artificial lights in the 
laying houses is to increase feed consumption, which in turn gives 
rise to increased egg production. As stated previously, an excessive 
use of lights is to be avoided, but where they are used judiciously 
the layers can be kept in better physical condition than when lights 
are not used and egg production is increased at the time of 3 ’ear 
when it is of tlie greatest economic value. 

The culling of laying ftocks . — study of the physiological changes 
incident to continuous egg production and the correlation of body 
characters with the ability to lay well has led to the sA^stem of 
culling laying hens. This practice has had a remarkable influence 
in the more suc(‘essful management of thousands of flocks. Poultry 
men have unconsciously learned to study their birds individuall\% 
and the importance of selecting for any purpose whatever is more 
t ho rough ly a ppreci ated . 



Fig 26 — Egg-lnying contcists at one of tlus State cxperiiiieut stations. The egg n cords obtained at 
theso contests have greatly stimulated interest in the culling of lUa'ks 

Another great service that culling lias rendered the jxuiltry in- 
dustry of the country has been to impress upon the minds of those 
(‘oncerned that selection means greater efficiency in production, and 
that even without the introduction of new blood the quality of the 
stock can be greatly improved. Moreover, the practice of culling 
yearling hens on the basis of past production will finally lead to 
the more efficient culling of pullets for future production. ''Diis will 
mean that unjirofitable ])roducers can be eliminated from the flocks 
at the commencement of the laying season. 

The accreditation of hatcheries . — The business of hatching and 
selling baby chicks by commercial hatcheries operated for this pur- 
pose exclusively has Tiecome of very great importance in the develop- 
ment of the American poultry industry. Large numbers of hatch- 
eries are now operating in all parts of the country, and several 
million chicks are sold annually by these hatcheries alone. For the 
most part they are located in what may be called community poultry 
centers — thatls, wdiere there is a sufficient number of flocks to supply 
^*^rgs enough to keep the hatchery in operation for about four or nve 
months of the year. Some of the hatcheries secure their hatching 
eggs from flocks of all kinds, wdiereas others secTire theirs from 
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selected flocks over which the hatchery operators exercise some con- 
trol in respect to maintenance of breeding stock of certain quality 
only. 

During recent years there has been widespread interest among 
hatchery operators and buyers of baby chi(*ks in the adoption of a 
scheme to insure the production of cliicks of the highest possible 
quality. From this there has grown a demand for official inspec- 
tion and regulation of hatcheries and of flocks sujiplying eggs for 
their use. The system of official control in some States has developed 
through cooperation between hatchery operators and the State de- 
partment of agriculture or poultry depai tment or the poultry exten- 
sion service of the State agricultural college or the State farm bu- 
reau, or all four of these organizations working together. 

The fundamental features of the accredited liatchery system in 
the different States are essentially the same, only the more impor- 
tant of which need be mentioned The flocks supplying eggs for 
the hatcheries must contain nothing but purebred birds, and the 
birds used as breeders must also be inspected by an authorized in- 



Fig 26.— Typical commerrial poultiy farm in the Northeastern States. This of hirm usually 

contains about 5 acres, which is entirely devoted tomumtaining about 1,500 W^hite Leghorn hens. 
The main product is market eggs 

\ 

spector. Each bird must conform, in a i*easonable degree, to the 
standard for the breed and variety set forth in the American Stand- 
ard of Perfection. In addition to this every bird must be healthy 
and vigorous, and the female must conform, in a reasonable de- 
gree, to the best known standards for egg production. The hatch- 
eries shall not use any eggs for hatching except those coming from 
inspected flocks. The incubators used by the hatcheries must be 
thoroughly disinfected after each hatch and everj effort must be 
exerted by the hatchery operator to produce chicks of only the 
highest quality. The containers used lor shij)ping chicks must be 
approved by an authorized inspector. Also, the hatchery operator 
is usually required to keep a specified set of records concerning 
the number and kind of eggs incubated as well as the numlier of 
chicks hatched, and other information concerning the sale and ship- 
ment of chicks. The chicks are usually sold under a State trade- 
mark which serves as a guarantee of the superior quality of the 
chicks. For the most jiart, the State-accredited hatchery schemes 
are self-supporting, fees and expenses being supported in part by 
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the hatchery operators themselves. The adoption of the hatchery 
system has meant a very ^reat deal in respect to the improvement 
of the quality of chicks hatched sold during the past few years. The 
extent to which the accredited hatchery system oecomes nation-wide 
in its scope, the p’eater will be the benefits to the baby-chick indus- 
try, which has already assumed enormous proportions to the ]>oultry 
industry as a whole. 

The Turkey Industry 

Turkey raising in the Ignited States has lon^ been an important 
enterprise because of the larfi^e quantities of turkey meat consumed 
annually. Since there is always likely to be a keen demand for 
such a ix)pular article of diet, it is desirable to encourage the rais- 
ing of turkeys to meet this demand. 

Turkey raising is a very adaptable enterprise, since these fowls 
are being raised in practically all parts of the United States. The 
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census of 19*20, the latest figure available, shows the six leading 
States in production of turkeys to be Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
California, Kentucky, and Virginia. An enormous number of small 
Hocks are raised annually on grain farms, and there are also many 
large commercial flocks. Formerly large numbers were raised in 
New England, but in recent years there has been a decided decrease. 
There have been decreases in other parts of the country as well, and 
this has resulted in a marked decrease in the niimter raised in the 
country as a whole. Aceording to the census of 1900, there were 
on farms in the Ignited States 6.594,695 turkeys; in 1910 there were 
il, 688, 708; and in 1920 there wore 3,627,028. Although the census 
enumerations were taken at different times of the year, the totals are 
fairly representatives of the trend in numbers. 

Several causes have been assigned for the deci^ease in the number 
raised. The rearing of the young stock, in some respects at least, 
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requires more detailed attention than is the case witli most other 
classes of poultry. The prevalence of blackhead has been a domin- 
ant factor. The birds ran^e widely and frequently trespass upon 
the property of neif^hbors, the vexation tending to discourage turkey 
raising. Finally, little attention has been given the more important 
problems of the industry by investigators and others interested. 

On the other hand, there is opjiortunity for further development. 
Turkey raising is profitable, particularly where conditions are suit- 
able and proper methods of management are followed. Turkeys 
can be raised successfully with very little equipment, so that the 
capital outlay in the enterprise is small. Except during the grow- 
ing season, the management of the flock is a fairly simple matter. 
Oi course, considerable care must be exercised in maintaining con- 
stitutional vigor in the breeding stock; the flock must be kept rela- 



Fki. 28.---Turkeys an^ driven to market in some of the Southern States. This flock has been gathered 
from a large number of farms where turkeys arc kept in small flocks 

tively free from disease; and the soil, especially where the poults 
are red, must be kept sanitary. But these factors can te dealt with 
when proper care is exercised. Moreover, turkeys are inclined to 
range freely, and in so doing they destroy many injurious insects 
and pick up much waste grain. This recfuces the costs of raising 
and increases the profits. Prices for live and dressed turkeys have 
always been considerably higher than those fov other classes of 
poultry. 

The Goose Industry 

Geese are raised successfully in all parts of the United States, 
but are most abundant in the Middle West and South. According 
to the census of 1920, there were reported 2,930,203 geese in the 
United States, a decrease from 4,431,980 rejiorted in 1910. Illinois, 
with 195,769 geese, contained the greatest number, but Missouri. 
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Arkansas, and Iowa each nearly equaled this production. Follow- 
in" these States, but with a considerably smaller number of fjeese, 
came Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Texas. 
The ascendency in the number of fjeese ke|)t on farms has ])assed 
very larjrely from the South Central to the North Central States 
(luring the last 10 years. About one-tenth of the farms in the 
Imited States reported geese. Geese could be raised proAtably on 
many more farms, because they ai-e hardy, are the closest grazers 
known, and will get almost their entire living from a good ))asture. 



Flu 2U.— Jb'lock of geebe bt'iiig fattetied foi the holiday maikol 'rhew geese weie eollet ti*d from a 
wide urea from general farms where the raising of gt'ese is a side issue 

The Duck Industry 

According to the census of 1920 there were 2,817,624 ducks in the 
United States on January 1 of that vear, valued at $3,373,966. This 
shows a slight d(*crease in numbers from the census of 1910, indicat- 
ing that the production of ducks in the country as a whole is hardly 
Imlding its own. The decrea.se occurred in the Southern States, 
but several of the States in which ducks are raised on siiecial duck 
farms showed an increase in the number of ducks kept. Massa- 
chu.setts, California, and Coloi'ado showed an increase of about 
per cent. New York, Avhich contains by far the greatest numlier of 
(luck farms, located for the most part'on Long Island, showed no 
chanp in the number of (lucks, but as the number raised on commer- 
cial farms has undoubtedly increased materially in the Lust 10 years 
a decrease in the number of ducks on general farms must have 
occurred to offset this increase on duck farms. Ducks are most 
numerous in the following States, arranged according to their pro- 
duction : Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, Missouri, Minne- 
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sotu, Tennessee, Ohio, South Dakota, Indiana, and Nebraska, the 
number ran^in^ from about 235,000 liead in Iowa to 100,rK)0 in 
Nebraska. 



Kiu. 30.— Duck CarminK on Long Island is one of the most highly spec'ialized phases of the poultiy 
industry. Many of these farms market from fiO.OOO to 100,000 ducks during the first six moutlis 
of each year 


The Guinea-Fowi Industry 

The value of the guinea fowl as a substitute for game birds, siicli 
as grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasant, is becoming more and 
tnore recognized by those wlio are fond of tliis class of meat, and 
the demand for these fowls is increasing steadily. Many liotels and 
restaurants in the larger cities serve firime young guineas at ban- 
quets alid club dinners as a special delicacy. Wlien well cooked, 
guineas are attractive in appearance, although darker than common 
fowls, and the flesh of young birds is tender and of especially tine 
flavor, resembling that of wild game. Like all other fowl, old 
guineas are very likely to be tough and rather dry. 

A few of the larger poultry rai.sers, particularly those who are 
within easy reach of the large eastern markets, make a practice of 
raising a hundred or so guineas each year; but the great majority 
of guineas are raised in small flocks of from 10 to 25 upon larms 
in uie Middle West and in the South, Many farmers keep a pair or 
a trio of guineas more as a novelty than for profit, and from these 
a small flock is raised. 

The total number of guinea fow’l in this country is comparatively 
sinall, the number on farms in 1920, according to the census figures, 
being 2,410,421. This number is slightly less than the number o1 
either ducks or gee.se, about tw^o-thirds the number of turkeys, and 
very .small ]iercentage of the number of chickens. The census figure- 
show an increase oi 36 per cent in the number of guinea fowd on 
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farms in 1920 over the number in 1910. Texas showed the largest 
number, followed by Pennsylvania, Georgia, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Illinois, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 

The Pigeon Industry 

Pigeons are kept in all parts of the United States, but most of the 
large s(iuab-producing plants are found near the large cities in the 
Northeastern and Middle Western States and on the Pacific coast. 
Many pigeons are kept as a side issue on general farms m the Mid- 
dle West and South, but their value is much less than those specially 
bred and f^ for large sqUabs. Prolific pigeons that produce large 
squabs are confined in pens on most squab-producing plants; com- 
mon pigeons, which ai*e less jirolific and jirodiice smaller squabs of 
a }X)orer quality, are kept on the general farms and are usually 
allowed their freedom. 

The demand for squabs, especially in large cities, is increasing. 
Scpiabs are often used to replH(*e dressed game, which is decreasing 
in this country. The prices received for squabs are high enough to 
make squab raising return a fair profit wherever there is a gcK)d 
market. Most of the large successful pigeon farms make a business 
of selling breeding stock and are not devoted jirimarily to the pro- 
duction of scjuabs for meat. 

The Game-Poultry Industry 

In the United States the game-bird market has undergone a com- 
jdete change within a generation. Formerly this market was as 
well supplied Ixith in quantity and variety as any in the world, the 
game consisting entirely of wild birds. >fow, after almost complete 
elimination for a |x*riod of \ears through legal restrictions, the 
game-bird market, although enormously decreased, is gradually 
growing. The birds marketed, however, exce]>t for certain importea 
s})ecies, are for the most [)art pix>pagated in captivity. 

Between 1S70 and 1880 the passenger pigeon was shipi)ed literally 
hy the carload, and a single consignment of prairie chickens to a 
New York dealer weighed 20 tons. Wild ducks by the tens of thou- 
sands were poured into the game markets froin all the imix)rtant 
luinting grounds of the country. It gradually became evident that 
an increasing demand, easily catered to l)ecause of improved facili- 
ties for shipping and marketing, was rapidly depleting the wild 
stock. Conservation laws multiplied, sale was prohibited, and 
through a final enactment, the Federal migratory bird treaty act 
of 1918, the market for wild game birds in the United States was 
practically closed. 

However, this law and also those of numerous States have provis- 
ions designed to permit and ena^urage artificial propagation of 
game birds and their marketing under restrictions intended to pre- 
sent drafts on the wild stock, such as our former experience proved 
^o be incompatible with its maintenance. This lepslation has de- 
veloped unevenly, as is usually the case where the 48 States act 
independently on a given subject. No fewer than 28 States have 
fair to good laws on the subject, and at least 12 others have made 
a beginning. The problem is a difficult one, and game breeders 
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should realize that there is no disposition to hamper them; rather 
the almost universal desire is to encoura^j^e them so far as can be 
done without endan^iferino: our present standard of protection of wild 
^ame. 

The propagation and sale of migratory Avaterfowl (that is wild 
ducks, geese, and swans) is legal under regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; in 1922, 4,291 individuals obtained per- 
mits to possess, propagate, and sell birds of this class. These game 
breeders reared approximately 42,800 birds, of which about 12,200 
were sold for propagating purposes (including those used for de- 
coy;s), 10,100 for food, and 8,0(X) were eaten at home. 

The breeding of nonmigratory game birds, such as pheasants and 
quail, is under State regulation, but statistics as to the extent of the 
industry are very unsatisfactorv. State game departments in a num- 
ber of instances rear and distribute many pheasants, but this activity 
can not l)e reckoned in estimating the commercial importance of the 
propagation of these birds. Definite totals can hardly be attempted 
with present knowdedge of the subject, but the statement may be ven- 
tured that the 13,100 pheasants, exclusive of importations reported, 
sold for food in New York and New Jersey in 1922 exceeded those 
sold for such use in other States. The number sold for propagating 
and stocking purposes doubtless is far larger, but definite figures 
have been unobtainable. So far as individual propagators are con- 
cerned the data available Avould indicate that, while fewer are en- 
gaged in the culture of upland than of acpiatic game birds, the num- 
bers of tl)ese birds sold nor proj)agation and for food are somewhat 
larger. 

Under ])resent conditions the market for artificially propagated 
game biids is mainly Avith others desiring to engage in rearing the 
birds and to sportsmen for decoys and for lestocking shooting co- 
verts. Prices realized from these sources are so high tliat only a 
limited demand exists for the birds for table use, mainly by the 
most luxurious hotels and clubs. So long as the demand for decoy, 
stocking, and propagating birds absorbs most of the output at fancy 
prices, it is hot likely that production of birds for food wdll become 
much more important than it is at present. However, should the 
rearing of game birds continue to increase, prices Avould decrease and 
a more general market for the birds could be established. 

By-Products and Their Uses 

Feathers and manure are by-products of the poultry, pigeon, atid 
game-poultry industries and have a commercial value of consider- 
able importance. 

Feathers 

Feathers are a by-product of the poultry industry, except in the 
ostrich industry, Avliich, howeA^er, is now limited to very few locali- 
ties and is not extensive anywhere in the United States. Although 
feathers are a by-product, they are of considerable value and have 
extensive uses, especially in the manufacture of millinery specialties 
and in the making of pillows, cushions, mattresses, dusters, artificial 
flowers, and for other purposes. The value of feathers is affected by 
the class of birds producing them and by the color. Goose and duck 
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feathers are usually more valuable than chicken and turkey feathers, 
and white feathers always command a hi^jrher price than colored 
ones. 

Manure 

Poultry manure is a valuable by-product of the poultry industry. 
On many farms and on some commercial poultry plants the manure 
is returned directly to the land. In other cases it may be collected 
and sold either as a fertilizer or for tanning purposes. The use of 
chemicals for tanning, however, has greatly deci*eased the demand 
for poultry manui*e for this purpose. As a fertilizer poultry ma- 
nure is especially valuable, as is indicated by its chemical com- 
position — 1.44 peV cent nitrogen, 0.39 jh?!* cent potash, and 0.99 per 
cent phosphoric acid. 

Poultry Diseases and Sanitation 

Chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, and pigeons are susceptible to 
many diseases, some of which are highly infectious and cause a high 
mortality. They may also harbor various kinds of parasites, some 
living on the surface of the lK)dy and others in the trachea, crop, 
stomach, intestine, or air sacs. 

The contagious diseases which are caused bv microorganisms and 
the weakness and loss of flesh and egg production caused by the 
laiger parasites are the most important conditions which the poidtry- 
nian has to consider in the endeavor to keep his birds healthy. 

The course, lesions, and results of disease in birds natui ally corre- 
spond Avith those obseiwed in other animals, but present some varia- 
tions. Birds as a rule do not shoAv any marked resistance to the 
more infectious diseases to which they are susceptible, as a large per- 
centage oi- practically the entii^e flock may become infected upon 
exposure. Their ability to recover from a virulent disease is also 
limited, and the mortality is usually high. 

It is unfortunate that there is no satisfactory Avay of estimating 
the economic loss from disi»ase in poultiy. Were it iKissible to show 
by figures the annual cost to the })oultry industry of losses through 
death, impaired vitality, decrease in egg production and in egg fer- 
tility as a result of disease, the total wouid undoubtedly be sur- 
prisingly large. Since there are no available statistics on poultry 
losses due to disease in general, or to any one s|>ecific disease, state- 
ments as to the economic jihase of the subject can only be made in 
the most general way. 

Those Avho are engaged in poultry-disease investigations, and no 
doubt those who are engaged with other poultry problems over a 
large field, realize that diseases of various kinds are extremely com- 
mon in domesticated birds and that the losses sustained are very 
great. Although tlie value of an individual fowl is comparatively 
small, the tendency of infectious diseases to desti*oy a large portion 
of the flock, or cause a marked decrease in egg production, makes 
the total monetary loss a considerable item and orten means failure 
to the man who is making poultry raising a business. 

Amoim the most important mfeetious poultry diseases in the 
Ignited States are bacillary white diarrhea of baby chicks. Bacterium 
pullorum infection of tlie egg organs in hens, coccidiosis of all the 
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domesticated birds and particularly of growing chickens and 
pigeons, tuberculosis, roup, chicken pox, fowl typhoid, cholera-like 
diseases, and blackhead or turkeys. All of these diseases occur an- 
nually throughout the country, are highly fatal, and are of the 
greatest economic importance both as a result of the high mortality 
in infected flocks and the decrease in egg production which they 
cause. 

There are numerous minor infectious and noninfectious diseases of 
poultry, the aggregate annual loss from which is undoubtedly large, 
but these luckily do not involve so high a percentage of individuals 
in the flocks attacked or prove so fatal as the group previously 
mentioned. 

The control of disease in poultry presents problems of a character 
somewhat different from the control of disease in other domesticated 
animals, owing to several causes: (1) Because of the close associa- 
tion of fowls in flocks, an infectious disease which gains entrance to 
the premises is likely to spread rapidly and affect many birds by 
the time symptoms become apparent to the owner; (2) fowls seem 
to show less resistance to their natural diseases than do other ani- 
mals to theirs, and the percentage of affected ones which recover in 
severe outbreaks is less man is the case in outbreak of disease among 
larger animals; (3) the same care or nursing can not well be given 
to fowls that is part of the routine procedure in dealing with other 
animals; (4) the value of the average fowl does not warrant the 
time consumed and the cost of treating each one separately, hence 
individual treatment is not practicable in cases where a large num- 
ber of birds are affected and measures must be adopted which will 
do the greatest good through treating the flock ias a whole. 

The control of poultry diseases must be governed to a large ex- 
tent by the specific nature of each disease and its avenue of entraiKie 
to the flock. Measures which look toward prevention of disease are 
of the first importance, and if these were generally adopted and 
conscientiously followed by poultry raisers several of the more 
important diseases could be checked materially or practically con- 
trolled. For instance, bacillary white diarrhea of baby chicks, 
which results primarily from ovarian infection in hens, could be 
eradicated if flocks which harbor the causative germ were not used 
for breeding purposes. Other diseases could be prevented by safe- 
guarding against their entrance to the flock. 

Sanitation plays an important part in the control and prevention 
of infectious poultry diseases. Some of the most serious diseases 
are not influenced by any known method of treatment, and the only 
hope of stopping an outbreak of disease or lessening the number 
of its victims is by instituting sanitary measures including frequent 
cleaning and disinfection of the chicken houses, isolation of the sick, 
and sterilization of the drinking water by means of an appropriate 
antiseptic. 

Parasites 

Most fowls harbor parasites, and no doubt are affected to a greater 
or less extent by them, depending upon the degree of infestation. 
Economically, however, the parasitic troubles are relatively of minor 
importance, as compared with the infectious diseases. At least seven 
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different species of lice occm* on chickens, and still other forms occur 
on other iHiultry. Of the many kinds of mites affecting poultry the 
three most imnortant are the red mites which feed on the birds at 
night, the depluming-scabies mite, and the scaly-leg mite. Ticks do 
considerable damage to chickens in the Southwestern States. It is 
possible and practicable to keep a flock of poultry free from all ex- 
ternal parasites, and this should be the aim of every one who is 
endeavoring to establish a successful poultry industry. 

The principal internal parasites are the gai>eworm which attaches 
itself to the interaal suriace of the windipe of the young chicken 
and at times is responsible for heavy losses, the roundworms of the 
intestine, and the taiX‘worm. Most chickens are infested with one 
or more si>ecies of parasitic worms. These worms may be present 
in small numl>ers and may do no apparent damage. If, however, 
the birds are kept under conditions favoring the sT^)read and multi- 
]>lication of the parasites (for example, overcrowding in small pens), 
tlie fowls may become heavily infested, and in consequence they 
may be weak, unthrifty, emaciated, and unproductive. In connec- 
tion with the use of treatments, jireventive measures along the lines 
of cleanliness and sanitation should be used to keej) internal para- 
sites under control. 

Marketing Poultry Products 

The marketing of poultrj^ products is a highly specialized business 
which has liecome of great commercial magnitude. During 1923, 
more than ICI /2 million cases of 30 dozen eggs each were recpiired 
to supply New York, C'hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and San Fran- 
<*isco alone. During this same period there weie shipped to these 
cities over 34(),()00,(HH) pounds of dressed jioultry. The average 

RECEIPTS AND NET COLD-8TORAQE MOVEMENT OF EQQ8 IN FIVE MARKETS. 1923 

CASES 



Fio. 31 —The line labeled ‘*Net storage movemeat*’ shows the net Quantity of eggs placed in cold 
storage or taken out of storage in the five markets each month, when it is above the zero line, 
it indicates the quantity placed in storage; when It Is below the *ero line. It indicates the quan- 
tity taken out of storage mr trade use. The shaded area betwcH^n the two lines therefore snows 
the quantity of eggs absorbed by current eonsuiiiptive demand 
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Fig, 32.— Cold-stoTfigc holdings of eggs in the shell are practioull> at zero point March 1 of each 
year and reach their peak about August 1, from which they decline until they reach their low 
point again on March 1 

daily re<iuireineiits of the district served from New York City were 
over half a million dozen e^|[^s, about 450,000 pounds of dressed 
poultry, and nearly Jh*) carloads of live i)oultry. These products 
must be gathered from the farms where they are produ<*ed, concen- 
trated for shipment, graded, j)acked, trans})orted, perhaps ))laccd in 
cold storage and distributed through th ‘ jobbing trade to the re- 
tailers l>efore they finally get into the hands of the consumers. 
Each step in the marketing process refjuires labor, money invest- 
ment, skill, specialized knowledge, and risk. All these costs and 
processes, coupled with the great distances which most poultry prod- 
ucts must travel when marketed in commensal quantities, necessi- 
tates the saving of time in handling and the prevention of waste 
and loss in so far as possible. In consequence the various marketing 
functions have l^een divided to a large extent and are performed by 
different groups, and specialization in each of them naturally has 
taken place to a marked degree. 

The production of poultry and eggs is not uniform but fluctuates 
greatly with the season. Spring is the natural season of reproduc- 
tion for all poultry and in spite of changes and improvements in 
management designed to shift a part of the production to other sea- 
sons, the spring and early summer will continue to be the seasons of 
greatest egg production. (See fig. 21.) They are also the seasons 
during which the great bulk of chickens must be hatched and reared, 
with the result that most of them will continue to go forward to 
market during the fall and winter seasons. The present marketing 
practices which have been developed to cope wdth this seasonal pro- 
duction will therefore continue to be needed and to add complexity 
to the problem of suc(?^g8tnl marketing. 

Both eggs and Yiressed poultry are highly perishable products. 
Unless they are marketed promptly after they are produced or are 
handled under conditions which are suitable for preserving their 
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quality, tliey will deteriorate very rapidly and eventually spoil. 
Since spoilage means loss and deterioration means a lessened value, 
methods of handling, processing, grading, and transporting have 
been devised to prevent this, and this again has increased the ten- 
dency toward specialization and complication of the marketing 
pj*ocess. 

There is a wide variation in the quality of poultry products as 
they enter the channels of trade. A part of this is due to natural 
dirferences in the original product. A part is caused by deterioration 
that has occHiri’ed after production and which may l>e due either to 
poor handling or to delay in marketing. With this variation in 
quality existing, it is usual to examine these products at one or more 
points during the journey to market and to sort or grade them ac- 
cording to quality if they are to be placed in the consumptive chan- 
nels best suited to them and if the best prices are to be realized for 
tliem. Such sorting or grading, although necessaiy, introduces addi- 
tional jii ocesses in the system of marketing. 

Methods of Handling Eggs from the Farm to the Consumer 


The channels of trade through which eggs roach the terminal mar- 
kets are too numerous and too varied to attempt to describe them all 
in detail. In a broad way these channels may be divided into those 
in \vhi(‘h the eggs are shipped by the producei* direct to the terminal 
market and those in which the eggs pass througli a concentration 
point after they' leave the hands of the producer, there to be com- 
bined with otlier similar lots for shipment to the terminal market. 


COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF EGGS, ^JNITED STATES AND FIVE MARKETS, 
THREE-YEAR AVERAGE. 1921-1923 


CASES 



Fig. 33 — Ou April 1 the holdings of storage eg^ in the five markets ^constitute about 44 per cent of 
the holdings of the entire United States. The proportion in the five markets increased slightly 
until it was over 40 iier cent on .\ugust 1, the time at which the holdings were greatest. As the 
eggs were drawn out of storage the proi>ortion gradually increased still further, owing to the more 
rapid rate of withdrawal from storages outside of the five markets, until it amounted to more than 
60 per centroif February 1 

l'S)283®— \BK 1924 28 
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Amonj; the channels followed by shipments made direct from pro- 
ducers to terminal markets may be mentioned producer to consumer, 
producer to retailer, restaurant, etc., and prodTucer to city jobber or 
wholesale receiver. 

Producer to conmmer . — This channel is utilized principally by 
those producers who live in fairly close proximity to the terminal 
market or who are within easy shipping distance. The establish- 
ment of a city route by the ))rWucer which he serves regularly on 
certain days is one means of securing the necessary contact with the 
consumer. This form of product‘r-to-consumer selling is, of cour.se, 
limited by the necessity of a suitable location but is one which is 
undergoing development in favorable localities at the present time. 
This method of marketing requires more time and effort but should 
result in better prices than can be secured through most other 
methods. 

Another means of establishing direct trade between the producer 
and consumer is a modification of the above where the producer on 

COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN EGGS. UNITED STATES. IMI.-IBSS 
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Fio. 84.—The cold-storage holdings of frozen egra show a general tendency to increase after the 
flush en-produoing months of spring, reaching their highest point about September, after 
which there is a gradual decrease until the following spring The quantity of frozen eggs in storage 
is much smaller and varies within narrower limits than the holdings of shell eggs The movement 
of frozen eggs out of storage differs from that of shell eggs in not being reduced to the zero point 
and then built up again with entirely new supplies Frozen eggs can be held over from one 
season to another, whereas it is not feasible to do so with shell eggs 

certain days takes his ejjgs to the city and disposes of them at the 
public market. In this manner it is possible to establish a regular 
clientele which seeks out the producer at the market instead of the 
producer goin^ to the consumer’s door. 

Parcel post is another channel through which a direct trade be- 
tween producer and consumer is carried on. Because the postal 
charges increase with distance, most parcel-post trading is limited 
between points within the second zone. Shipments are usually made 
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at regular prearranged intervals and several dozen sent at a time 
to reduce the shipj)in^ cost per dozen. 

Whei‘e producers live on well-traveled automobile roads, a con- 
siderable quantity of is sold at the farmers’ doors. Many city 
dwellers who own automobiles form the habit of motoring to the 
farm of some producer for their eggs either because they can se- 
cure a product of superior quality or because they can often pur- 
chase more cheaply there, quality* considered, than they can in the 
city. 

In any system of direct dealing in |>oultry prodvicts between the 
produce)* and the consumer it is essential that the quality of the 
product be given careful consideration. Consumers buy from pro- 
ducers partly because they expect to get a fresher, better product. 
If their trade is to be held, it is of the utmost importance that their 
confidence and expectations are not disappointed. 

Producer to retailer . — A fairly common outlet for eggs is the ship- 
ment by the producer to a retailer, liotel, restaui-ant, soda foun- 
tain, or hospital in the city. Often this furnishes a most advan- 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF EGOS AT NEW YORK. 1921-1923 



Pig 35 —The prices of Pacific Coast White Extras and nearby Hennery W*h;te Extras show a very 
close agreement because of their high quality and the demand which exists for the product of 
such quality. Tlie slightly higher price of the Pacific coast eggs m 1921 was doubtless due to 
the closer grading and greater uniformity of the eggs and the better packing. Since a quotation 
has l)een established on the New York market for New Jersey eggs as jiacked by the Producers’ 
Cooperative .\SvSociation of that State, the price of this grade has average higher than the Pacific 
coast eggs Fresh Gathered Firsts, which are mainly eggs from the Middle W’est, exhibit the 
same general price tendency but range coasiderahly lower, the dilTerence in price being neater 
during the summer and fall than during the spring. The greater price spread during the former 
season is due to the greater difference in qmdity during the hmted season and also to the fact 
that the users of this grade turn to storage eg^ to a considerable extent when prices become high, 
which lessens the demand and tends to Bold the prices lower. Storam Packed Firsts run 
several (lents higher than Fresh Gathered Firsts, owing to the more careful grading and better 
Inking which are essential in eggs to be placed in storage. Refrigerator Firsts, which are the 
Storage Pac'ked Firsts as they come out of storage, show a price level several c^nts higher than the 
latter, an increase which normally represents carrying charges and profit. The tendency is for 
the price of Refrigerator Firsts to rise during the fall and winter with that oi Fresh Gathered 
Firsts, but not to the some extent 
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taj?eous market, the price frequently bein^r agreed upon in advance 
either at a flat rate throughout tfiie year or at a stated advance 
above the wholesale market price of eggs of a certain grade. One 
of the difficulties in the way of this system of marketing is that 
production must ordinarily be sufficient in amount to alloAv fairly 
frequent shipments in case lots and also that this class of trade 
frequently insists upon a specified quantity delivery each week 
throughout the year. To furnish this quantity at the season of low 
production requires a flock of sucli size that there w ill l)e a consider- 
able surplus during the rest of the year w hich must he disposed of 
in some other way. In this outlet quality is again a question of 
paramount importance if the customers are to remain satisfied. 

Producer to city jobber or wholesaJer. — I'ndoubtedly most eggs 
shipped by producers to the terminal market are sent to jobbers or 
wholesale receivers. Eggs handled in this way are shipped largely 
by express from all sections within a I'easonable distance of the 
market. It is this outlet which is used by producers w’ho desire 
to make their owm shij^ments to market but wdio do not w ish to give 
the time and necessary effort to take advantage of any of the other 
channels to terminal market outlets ])reviously described. Among 
the agencies handling eggs which reach their market through a 
concentration point may be mentioned the country store, the huck- 
ster, the local ouyer, the poultry and egg-packing house, the cream- 
ery, and the cooperative association. 

The country store , — In general farming sections at a considerable 
distance from the large consuming markets it has long been the cus- 
tom for country stores to handle the eggs o^ their farmer customers. 
This has been done largely as a convenience the store s patrons and 
because it attracted trade, rather than through a desire on the part 
of the storekeeper to engage in the egg business. The eggs are taken 
in either for cash or in trade, usually the latter. They are commonly 
purchased on a case-count basis — that is, a flat price per dozen w ith- 
out regard to the quality of the eggs or even w hether they are good 
or bad. Such a system means, of course, that an average price is 
paid for all qualities and that the price of good eggs is enough lower 
ihan it should f)e to cover the loss on the poor eggs. ITnder such a 
system, where quality receives no recognition, there is no incentive 
to produce a good article. The country store has undoubtedly been 
one of the greatest factors in encouraging careless and dilatory 
handling of eggs and is responsible for a great deal of the deteriora- 
tion and lo.ss which occurs. Because the store usually has no facili- 
ties for holding the eggs, further deterioration in their quality is 
likely, to occur before they are shipped. AVhen the storekeeper gets 
a sumcient numlier of eggs on hand to make it w’orth w hile, or when 
he finds it convenient to do so, he ships them to an egg packer or 
buyer. 

The huckster , — The huckster makes a business of going through 
the country Avith a wagon or automobile truck buying eggs at the 
farms or from storekeepers. He may be Avorking independently, 
or he may be an agent of the egg packer. In former years hucksters 
used Avagons altogether and frequently made trips of several days 
or a week’s duration. Under these "conditions the eggs suffered 
severe deterioration in quality. At present most hucksters use auto- 
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mobile trucks and bring in each night the eggs which they have 
gathered during the day. With proper protection of the eggs from 
the sun and rain and from jolting or rough handling and with 
routes established which are covered regularly and frequently, eggs 
of very good quality are secured by this system. 

The local buyer.— In many small towns egg buyers are located. 
These men may be in business for themselves or may be buying for 
an egg packer. Their egg business, unlike that or many country 
stores, is on a cash basis, and they are more likely to buy on a loss-off 
basis — that is, to throw out and refuse to buy any bad- eggs or to offer 
the seller his choice of a case-count or loss-off basis With a higher 
price named if he agrees to the latter. In some localities or States 
these buyers operate on a quality basis — that is, they divide the mar- 
ketable eggs into two or more grades and graduate the rate of pay- 
ment according to the quality of the eggs. Too often these buyers 
are inadequately equipped with proper facilities for handling the 
eggs without deterioration, but since they follow this as a business 
they are more likely to ship promptly and therefore avoid much of 
the loss and deterioration which the storekeeper incurs. 

2'he poultry and egg packer . — -The poultry and egg packer con- 
stitutes the principal con(‘entrating agency of the great jioultry 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF PACIFIC COAST WHITE EQQ8 ON THE NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO MARKETS. 1921. 1922. AND 1923 
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Fio. 86.~By proper bandling and careful grading the coowrative marketing associations com- 
posed of Pacifto coast producers have been able to standardize the quality of their eggs and to 
establish an outlet for them on the New York market, where the high-grade demand is for eggs of 
the kind produced on the Paeiftc coast. The prices obtained are sufficiently above the San 
Francisco market to pay the cost of shipment across the country and still yield a profit 

and egg producing section of the Middle West. Receiving ship- 
ments from producers, storekeepers, hucksters, and local buyers, the 
packer ^ades and combines these lots and ships them forward to 
the final market in large lots, usually straight car lots of eggs or 
dressed poultry or car lots of egf:s and dressed poultry mixed. The 
up-to-date packer has an establishment equipped with chill rooms 
for holding eggs under proper temperature conditions, and appre- 
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ciates the ne(*essity for chilling and handling the eggs promptly. 
In consequence deterioration is l&rgeiy checked or much slowM 
down after the eggs reach the packer’s hands. Shipments of eggs 
by the packer genei*ally go to the city wholesale dealer or to the 
cold-storage warehouse. 

llie (reamenj , — In some sections of the coimtry creameries make 
a busines of handling the eggs brought in by their patrons. This 
is more especially true of cooperative creameries. Because tJie 
creamery often, has chill-room facilities which it can utilize for the 
eggs, because the jpatrons are more likely to deliver their eggs fre-' 
quently and therefore in a fresh condition, since they must deliver 
their milk or cream at regular and fre(|uent intervals, and because 

SEASONAL VARIATION IN FARM AND MARKET PRICES OF EGOS. FIVE- 
YEAR AVERAGE. 1910-1914; THREE- YEAR. AVERAGE. 1921-1923 



the outlets for butter and eggs are generally closely related, the 
creamery is a logical agency for handling the eggs of* a community. 
Shipments of the eggs received, like those of the butter made, usually 
go to a city wholesale I'eceiver. 

The cooperative associ/ition , — In some sections, particularly where 
egg farming is highly developed, egg producers have banded them- 
selves together into cooperative associations vhich act as the mar- 
keting agencies for their members. In some cases these associa- 
tions undertake only the concentration, grading, and shipping of the 
eggs, placing the terminal market distribution in the hands of pri- 
vate agencies already established; in other cases the distributing 
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functions of the terminal market wholesale dealer and, to a less 
extent, those of the jobber are assumed by the association. Interest 
in the development of cooperative egg-marketing associations is 
widespread at the present tinje, and they are becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the marketing of eggs. 

Methods of Handling Poultry from Farm to Consumer 

Live poultry . — A very large part of the poultry marketed leaves 
the hands of the producers alive, largely because producei’s have not 
the proper facilities foi* dressing and they are not skilled in the 


RECEIPTS, STORAGE HOLDINQS, AND WHOLESALE PRICES OF EOQS, NEW YORK, 

1923 



operation. It usually pays them best, therefore, to sell alive and to 
allow other agencies to dress such of the jx>ultrv as conditions 
require. 

The producer usually ships live jMmltry to the city wholsale re- 
ceiver or sells to a local buyer or to a poultry packer. His location 
with respect to market influences his choice of an outlet. "If within 
easy shipping distance of a good market, he usually ships there. 
If more remote from market, ne sells to the local buyer or ships to 
the poultry packer oi* (*ar-lot shipper. The car-lot shipper ot live 
poultry concentrates the small shipments from producers and local 
liuyers and forAvards them to market in car lots. The poultry packer 
also often ships (*ar lots of live birds when market conditions are 
more suitable for shijmient alive than dressed /)r Avhen the volume of 
receipts is greater than he can fatten and dress out. The demand for 
live towl at the time of the Jewish holidays of the spring and fall 
is an im]iortant factor in drawing heavy shipments at that time. 
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Shipments of small lots of live poultry are made either by express, 
frei|i:ht, or automobile truck in coops covered with wooden slats, 
pds, or wire netting. Shipments in car lots by freight may be made 
in ordinary stock ears by piling the coops along each side of the car. 
Special cars for shi]unent of live poultry are in common use. These 
have 128 compartments, 64 on each side of the car, built in tiers 
extending from the floor to the roof. The outside of the car is 
covered with wire netting to provide good ventilation. A small 
spaoe at the center of the car accomodates a supply of feed and the 
attendant who must accompany the shipment to feed and water 
the birds while en route. Such a car has a capacity of about 4,60() 
chi(‘kens, from 2.(XK) to 2,400 geese and from 1,200 to 1,500 turkeys. 

Drenned pmiltrp . — As previously stated, most poultry is marketed 
alive by the producers. Some is dressed and shipped to market when 
the distance is not too great, but there is always the risk of spoilage 
in addition to the added trouble of dressinjr. (Vrtain specialized 
types of ])oultrv farms, such as the duck farms of Long Island, 
make a j)ractice of dressing most of their output and shipping it 
iced in barrels. But the greater j)art of the dressed poultry re- 
ceived at the large eastern markets comes from the Middle West and 
is dressed and shipj^ed by the large number of poultry-packing 
establishments located there. 

The poultry packing house s supply of live poultry reaches it by 
wagon or automobile truck, by express, or by freight either direct 
from the j)roducer or from the local poultry buyer. Many of these 
establishments have a feeding station in connection with them Avhere 
much of the young stock which is receiveci in a rather thin condition 
is fattened for a iieriod of 10 days to two weeks and where many 
of the hens are also fed for a few days to improve their condition 
and color. Other establishments dress out the poultry received 
without preliminary feeding, ^^ost of the poultry is dressed during 
the late summer, fall, and early wintei* months. 

When ready for dressing, a bird is taken in hand by an exjiert 
killer and picker, bled by cutting the veins in the throat, struck 
to loosen the feathers by running the point of the loiife into the 
brain, and is then rough picked, that is, the bulk of the feathers 
removed rapidly. The bird is next turned over to a jiinner, often 
a Avoman, who finishes the plucking by removing all the pinfeathers 
and any other feathei*s left on the carcass by the rougher. The head 
is then wrapped in paper and the carcass is hunjr or laid on a cool- 
ing rack. As soon as a rack is filled, it is run into a chill room 
which is maintained at a temperature of 30® to 32° F. and left 
there foi- about 24 hours. At the end of this time the body heat 
will have lieen entirely removed from the carcaRses, a step essential 
to good keeping quality, and they will lie ready ior grading and 
packing. The method of picking described is called ‘‘clry picEingj” 
and birds so picked are preferred in most marketr because of their 
better appearance. Dry-picked birds also keep better in cold storage 
than scalded birds. iSome poultry is scalded, but this is mostlv 
stock.of the loAver grades or else is stock intended for markets Avhich 
show no preference for dry-pi(*ked poultry. 

As soon as the dres.sed poultiw is thoroughly chilled it is graded 
by class, quality, and weight and packed for shipment. At present 
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mo^ dressed poultry is box packed. Each box holds 12 carcasses, 
which may be packed in a smgle layer with the breasts up, in a 
double layer with the sides up, or in other styles, depending upon 
the class of the poultry and market requirements or the individnial 
requirements of the packer. Some poultry is also packed in barrels. 
The barrel pack is used mostly, however, for lower-grade stock, 
such as old cocks. As soon as packed the boxes or barrels, if they 
are to be shipped soon, are placed in a chill room where the temper- 
ature is about 30° to 32° F. and held there until they are loaded 
into the car for shipment. If the packages are to be held for some 
time before they are shipped, they are placed in a sharp freezer 
where the temperature is from 6° F. to —10° F. and frozen solid. 
They are then removed to a room where the temperature is about 

COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS OF DRESSED POULTRY IN UNITED STATES. 
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Fig. 39.~-Bocau.se the quantity of poultry which arrives on the markets in the fall and winter 
months is in excess of the immediate market demands, the surplus is placed in cold storage and 
held until the sea‘;on of shortage, which occurs during the late winter, soring, and summer 
months. With storage an adequate supply of ^ classes is available throu|;nout the year. Al- 
though the greatest average quantity of poultry in storage at one time during any year appears 
large, approximately 100,000,000 pounds, this is less than 1 pound for each person in the United 
States 

10"’ F. for further holding. Poultry packed and handled in this 
way without ice is called dry-packed poultry, as distinguished from 
]3oultry packed in ice. 

Dressed poultry is shipped to market either in straight car lots, 
which is preferable, or in mixed car lots with some other perishable 
product, such as eggs or butter. Refrigerator cars must be used. 
The car is usually iced with a mixture of crushed ice and about 10 
per cent salt in order to secure a temperature suiTiciently low to 
insure the poultry carrying in good condition. If eggs and dressed 
poultry must be shipped m the same car, the packages of poultry 
should be placed next to the ice bunkers and along the floor of the 
car where the lowest temperatures occur, the eggs being placed near 
the center and toward the top of the load. Iteversal of these posi- 
tions is likely to I'esult in damage to the eggs from freezing and may 
not carr'^ the poultry in the best condition. 
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Where refrigeratoi'-car service is not available, where the quantity 
of dressed poultry to be shipped is comparatively small, br where 
the distance to market is short, ice packing is sometimes used. The 
dressed poultry after thorough chilhng, which is often accomplished 
in ice water or cold running water^ is packed in barrels in layers, 
alternating each layer of poultry with a layer of cracked ice, while 
on top of the barrel is heaped a generous header of ice. Carcasses 
are sometimes packed with their backs against the barrel, with 
the feet and le^ toward the center, and tiie hollow space at the 
center filled with a core of cracked ice. Dry packing, under mok 
conditions, is superior to ice packing. Small lots of dressed poultry, 
especially when shipped by producers, is often sent to market by 
express without icing when the haul is short and the weather cool. 
In hot weather, however, the poultry should be iced. 

Market Distribution of Poultry Products 

The typical agencies of distribution in the larger markets consist 
of wholesale dealers or receivers, jobbers, and retailers. In general, 
the wholesale dealers receive their supplies of poultry and eggs from 
shippers, usually in comparatively large lots. These they distribute 
to the jobbers and to large users such as chain-store organizations. 
The jobliers, in turn, distribute their supplies to the retailers and 
may do some grading to meet the needs of the particular retailers 
which they serve. Jobbers usually o{)erate a delivery service. When 
the products reach the hands of the retailers they are, in turn, .sold 
to consumers, either in the jobbing OTades as received or after a still 
more refined grading on the part of the ret.'ilers. 

The funi-tions of these various dealers are not always clearly 
separated. The wholesale dealer may do some jobbing business, 
whereas the jobber may act as a receiver to some extent. In the 
smaller markets in particular there is a tendencv for the services 
of the wholesale dealer and the jobber to be comoined in the same 
hands. The various classes of dealers may operate in eggs or dressed 
poultry alone or in both. Most dealers in live poultry confine their 
operations to''that line, although this business is sometimes combined 
with dressed poultry and less often with eggs as well. 

Cold Storage of Poultry Products 

Cold stroage of dressed poultry and of egp plays an important 
part in the marketing of these products. The production of eggs 
IS decidedly seasonal in character. During the spring and early 
summer months production is at its height and the quantity avail- 
able for market is far in excess of the consumptive demand at that 
time. In the fall and winter months, on the contrary, the market- 
able surplus of eggs of current production is far below the demand 
for consumption. Before the advent of cold storage of eggs there 
was no efficient means of holding over commercially the sur^us crop 
of the season of flush production to the season of scarcity. In con- 
sequence the prices of eggs were very low during the spring ami 
summer, often being so low that it did not pay to gathM* and jnarket 
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the eggs. In the fall and winter, on the other hand, the prices shot 
up very high relatively, but even at such prices eggs were not avail- 
able for free use by the majority of the population. 

With the advent and commercial development of cold storage this 
condition changed. The surplus egg crop of the season oi flush 
pi’oduction is now placed in cold s^)rage and held in a wholesome 
condition until the period of scarcity, when it is drawn upon to 
supplement the inadeauate supply or fresh-laid eggs produced at 
that time. Owing to the demand lor eggs for storage in the spring, 
the prices of eggs, while still at or near the lowest , point of the 
vear during this period, are kept from sinking to the ruinously low 
levels previously rea(‘hed. Similarly, the available supply in the 
wai’ehouses during the fall and winter, although it does not inter- 
fere with the sale of high-class fresh eggs at highly satisfactory 
pri(;es, furnishes eggs at a moderate price to the great majority of 
^•onsumers who otherwise would be able to use eggs only to a limited 
extent, if at all. The maintenance of the price of eggs at a level 
in the spring, which is profitable to the producer, is of far greater 
importance to the average farmer than extremely high prices in 
the fall, because most of the eggs available for market are produced 
during the former season. (See figs. 37 and 38.) 

Therefore the cold storage of eggs acts as a market stabilizer 
in two resj>ects: (1) Asa stabilizer of price, modifying extremes in 
either direction, and (Q) as a stabilizer of market supply, making 
eggs an article of food available to all throughout the year. The 
maximum holding of eggs in cold storage in the United States in 
1{)23 amounted approximately to 315,000,000 dozen, or about 14 ])er 
cent of the total estimated rann production for the year, and oc- 
curred al)Out August 1. (See figs 32 and 33.) 

The movement of eggs into storage normally begins in a compara- 
tively small way in March, proceeds at a rapidly accelerated rate 
during April and May, slackens perceptibly during June, and is 
concluded with a comparatively small movement into storage during 
July, the high jmint in storage holdings being reached about August 
1. (See figs. 32 and 33.) The movement of eggs out of storage 
normally begins slowly in August, becomes more rapid in September 
and October, reaches its most rapid rate during November and De- 
ceml>er, and then gradually tapers off until the storage warehouses 
are practically emptied by March 1. Contrary to the opinion com- 
monly held, eggs are not carried from one storage season into an- 
other, for the reason that eggs will not keep sufficiently well during 
such a long period of storage and also because the storage charges 
would make such a practice unprofitable. Another fact, often mis- 
understood, is that the companies operating the storage warehouses 
seldom own any of the eggs which they are holding. These eggs, 
are owned by shippers, by speculators, by receivers or dealers, or 
by companies which have outlets for the eggs in connection with their 
regular trade. The business of the warehouse companies is to rent 
to the owners of these eggs the space in which to store them and also 
to a considerable extent to advance money on the eggs held. 

The laws of many States define as cold storage all eggs which have 
been held at a temperature of 40’ F. or less for 30 days or more. 
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not counting refrigeration in transit, and i-equire them to be sold 
only as cold-storage eggs. Such laws often provide that the egg 
cases must lie marked with the date on which they were placed in 
storage and wdth the date they were taken out, and place a limit on 
the length of time eggs can lie held in cold storage and lie sold for 
human consumption. 

Eggs produced in April are commonly considered to be the liest 
storage eggs. This is becau.se they are produced and traverse the 
various market channels to the storage warehouse during a period 
when the weather is still cool and favorable. As a result they go 
into storage in better condition than eggs produced during later warm 
weather, and they very naturally come out in better condition at the 
end of the storage period. Eggs for storage are carefully graded 


COLO-STORAQE HOLDINQS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF DRESSED POULTRY, UNITED 
STATES. THREE-YEAR AVERAGE. I92I-I9J3 

POUNDS 



Fig. 40.— KtMWiers form the largest cla-ss of dressed poultry held iu cold storage, followed iu order by 
, fowl, broilers, and turkejs. Owing to their younger age when ready for market, the holdings of 
hroiiers i ii 8t(*rage begin to increase earlier in the fall than do the other classes. Fowls are marketed 
to some extend throughout the year, but roasters reach the market during a limited season only 
This means t hat there is a neater excess of roasters over Immediate consumptive needs than there 
is of fowl, w Inch results in the accumulation of greater storage holdings of the former 


and are packed in new cases, fillers, and packing material. Eggs 
so packed are called “storage-packed’' eggs. Eggs for storage 
should be of good quality and should contain no dirty, cracked, or 
washed eggs, as the.se spoil more quickly. 

The cold-storage rooms for eggs must be sweet and clean, and 
should be maintained at a temperature as close to 30“ F. as possible 
and at a humidity of about 86. Other products should never be 
stored in tlie same room with eggs, as the latter are very likely to 
absorb foreign odors and flavors. During the last few years several 
methods of processing eggs have been devised which consist of dip- 
ping them in hot mineral oil solution for a few seconds. The pur- 
pose of this is to seal the pores of the eggshell and thus prevent or 
lessen the evaporation of moisture from the eggs and the absorption 
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of flavors and odors. These processes are used principally with 
egfrs which are to be ][daced in cold storage as a supplemental pre- 
caution to insure the oest ))ossible quality in the eggs when they are 
removed from storage for sale. 

Figuring profit on the storage of egjjs is not simply a matter of 
comparing the price at which eggs go into the warehouse with the 
price at which they come out. Beiore a profit can be realized a 
number of costs must be covered by the price advance, such as rental 
of storage space, insurance, interest on advances made, losses due 
to spoiled eggs, possible lowering of p*ade due to deterioration, and 
possible rehandling and other miscellaneoiis costs. It must he re- 
membered also that while the into-storage price dfsually represents 
a wholesale price, the out-of-storage price often represents a jobbing 
price, wnich is therefore not strictly comparable. 

Although there is more or less movement of both live and dressed 
poultry (figs. 41 and 42) to market throughout the year, there are 

SEASONAL VARIATION IN RECEIPTS OF DRESSED POULTRY. FIVE MARKETS. 
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Fin. 41.— The receipts of drassed ixiiiJtry on the five markets are heavy during the fall and early 
winter months and are much less and quite uniform during the rest of the year. During the 
months of heavy receipts the markets are oversupplied for immediate needs. \t this time, there* 
fore, the excess is plac^ in storage, which is later drawn u{)on to supplement the receipts of the 
spring and summer months, which are below market reiiui.-ements 


well-defined periods of relatively flush and relatively scanty pi’oduc- 
tion and movement of this commodity. Flush snpjdies" reach the 
market in the fall and early winter months, when hens have finished 
their laying for the season and when the crop of chickens hatched in 
the spring and early summer begin to reach marketable size. Conse- 
quently the cold storage of dressed poultry serves the same purpose 
as the cold storage of eggs. It makes available throughout the year 
certain classes of poultry, such as broilers and roasters, which other- 
wise would be on the market in quantity only during a portion of the 
year. It also serves as a stabilizer or eipializer of the general sup- 
ply between the period of flush pi-oduction and the period of scanty 
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production. The reserve supply of frozen poultry always available 
serves also as a price stabilizer, ju’eventing extreme fluctations in 
the price of fresh-dressed poultry during? i^eriods of relative scarcity 
or the occurrence of temporary shortages. 

Dressed jmultry is held in c*old storage in a frozen condition at a 
temperature of about 10° F. The low point in storage holdings of 
dressed poultry occurs about September or October 1. From this 
time on the holdings increase rapidly until they reach their high 
point about January or February 1 and then decrease gradually until 
they reach their low point again. 

cold-stora6e holoinqs of dressed poultry, united states and 

FIVE MARKETS. THREE-YEAR AVERAGE. 1921-1923 

POUNDS 



Fig. 42 —The movement of dretuied poultry in and out of cold storage in the five markets follows 
very closely that of the country as a whole Although the proportion of holdings which are 
stored in the five markets varies somewhat at different seasons, it amounts approximately to 
70 per c^cnt of the total holdings 


Manufacture and Use of Frozen and Dried Eggs 

irirg 

Wliere eggs are handled in large numl)ers at concentration points 
in the producing territory, there will always lie found among tlieiii 
a considerable number which are cracked, and therefore unsafe for 
shipment, and others which, while still edible, are dirty or so far 
weakened that the.y will not stand shipment and arrive at market 
in good condition, Consequently some establishments make a busi- 
ness of breaking such eggs out of the shell and freezing them solid 
to make their shipment jwssible and to check any further deteriora- 
tion in their quality. Egg-breaking units in connection with egg 
packing houses are therefore largely salvaging units and save tor 
numan consumption considerable quantities of eggs w*hich otherwise 
would he w asted to a large extent A good many packing houses do 
not have breakinj^ units but sell eggs of this character to plants 
within easy shipping distance wd)ich do have these facilities. Deal- 
ers in the terminal markets often make a practice of bi*eaking out 
any badly cracked or leaking eggs which they find on candling the 
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eggs received, and selling them to bakers in liquid form without 
freezing for immediate use. Stock suitable for breaking may also 
be sold to an egg-breaking establishment if one is located in the 
market. 

The product of the egg-breaking establishments of the United 
States consists almost exclusively of frozen eggs. These may be 
put up as whole or mixed eggs or may be whites or yolks frozen 
separately. Formerly some dried eggs were manufactured, but at 
present the bulk of the dried eggs used here is a Chinese projluct. 

The breaking stock is first carefully candled to remove as far as 
possible all eggs which are unfit for inclusion in the frozen product. 
The eggs are then sent to the breaking room and opened by ex- 
perienced girl breakers into cups, where they are judged by ap- 
pearance, smell, and sometimes taste for edibility. This work is done 
.in a refrigerated room which is finished in white and is kept scrupu- 
lously clean in order to keep down the bacterial content of the 
finished product. The girls are dressed in white uniforms and 
caps, and utensils are sterilized in an adjoining room whenever they 
i ome in contact with a bad egg. The eggs as opened and passed are 
emptied from the cups into a larger container, if whole egg is to be 
prepared, or are separated into white and yolk as opened if frozen 
yolk and white are to be prepared separately. The broken-out prod- 
uct is next emptied into a churn, where^it is agitated until a homo- 
geneous mixture is obtained. The liquid mixture is then drawn off 
into cans, each of which holds about 30 pounds of egg, and immedi- 
ately placed in a sharp freezer at a temperature of about 0*^ F. 
It is held in storage at a temperature of about 10® F., which will in- 
sure its remaining in a hard, frozen condition. 

Dried egg may be prepared by several different processes. The 
spray method consists of spraying the liquid egg into the top of a 
high chamber which is maintained at a temperature of about 160® F. 
In falling to the floor the egg spray is converted into a fine powder, 
which is then ready for packing and shipment. This method is used 
for whole eggs and yolks. Another method used also for whole egg 
and yolk consists of feeding the liquid product in a thin layer on a 
belt which revolves in a chamber heated to a temperature of about 
140® F. After a number of layers of the dried egg accumulates on 
the belt it is scraped off in the form of flakes and is sifted and 
graded according to size, or may be ground to a uniform size or 
powdered. Still another method is employed, especially in drying 
egg white. It consists of drying films of the liquid product on metal 
pans which are placed in a temperature of about 120® F. - The dried 
material is then scraped off in the form of flakes and sold as egg 
albumen. 

Grading Eggs and Poultry 

The grading of poultry (fig. 43) and eggs, like that of other farm 

g roducts, is a necessary process incidental to successful marketing. 

Trading consists of the separating or sorting of a product of mis- 
cellaheous quality and condition into two or more lots or grades 
of greater uniformity, thereby making it easier to determine the 
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market value of the various grades and also making the product 
better adapted to the various market outlets available. 

Frequently the grading of eggs is done more or less completely 
at more than one stage of the journey to market. When eggs are 
bought from the producer on a loss-oif or quality basis, a prelimi- 
nary grading takes place at that time. Ordinarily, however, tlie 
first grading takes place at the egg-packing house, where all bad 
eggs are thrown out, breaking stock may be graded out for separate 
treatment, and where various grades may be made based uimn 
q^uality and si^ and upon soundness and cleanliness of shell. Alter 
the eggs arrive at the terminal market they are usually candled 
again by the jobber or some other dealer to remove any bad eggs 
and to rurther classify them into grades according to quality and 
other factors which will make them especially well suited to the 



Fig. 43.— After poultry is killed, plucked, and chilled it is graded and attractively tmcked iti 

small boxes 

dealers trade outlets. Sometimes another grading takes jilace in 
the hands of the retailer who desires to refine the grades still more 
to suit the tastes of his customers. 

Since the interior condition of an egg is the principal considera- 
tion in determining its quality, the process of candling (fig. 44) by 
whibh the interior of an egg is examined is the principle feature 
of grading. In candling, each egg in turn is held up to a hole 
about inches in diameter which is cut in a circular metal screen 
wdthin which a bright light is located. The candling is done in a 
dark or practically dark room so that the light coming through 
the opening in the screen passes through the egg, illuminates it and 
reveals the condition of its contents in a very satisfactory manner to 
an experienced operator, especially when the egg is rotated from 
side to side so as to expose its entire surface and contents to view. 

The market standards for eggs vary considerably in the differ- 
ent parts of the United States. Even though the same grade names 
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are used in different markets, as is often the case, the quality of the 
eggs represented usually is not identical and may be very different. 
Gradinjj in all markets, however, is accomplished by the same means, 
a combination of candling and inspection without candling, and 
is based upon consideration of the same basic factors. The prin- 
cipal factors considered are size or weight, color, uniformity, con- 
dition of shell, size and condition of air cell, condition of white, 
condition of yolk, and condition of germ spot. Size or weight af- 
fects the market value, and in most markets there is a minimum 
weight for the better grades below which the eggs can not fall re- 
gardless of their interior (jiiality without a lowering of the grade. 
Color is a factor of importance in certain markets. (See fig. 22.) 
Uniformity of size, shape, 
and color affect the market 


price to some extent, be- 
cause of the pleasing ap- 
pearance wliich uniformity 
always imparts to a lot of 
eggs. Condition of the shell 
affects the grade according 
to cleanliness, soundness or 
freedom from cracks, and 
freedom from irregularities 
or abnonnalities. The size 
of the air cell is small in a 
newly laid egg and increases 
as the egg ages and evapo- 
ration of moisture from its 
contents takes place. A 
fixed position of the air cell 
and lack of movement of 
its lower outline is asso- 



ciated with good quality, 
whereas a movable air cell 
and wariness of its loAver 


Fiti. 44. — CaiuiliuK 1 h principal and most im- 
portuiit operation la gradinj^ eggs 


line are generally associated with loss of quality. The egg white 
in a fine egg should be clear, free from any foreign matter and 
firm or relatively thick. The yolk should be held well in the 
center of a fresh egg by the thick white, should be barely visible 
as a faint shadow, and should show but a slow movement when 


turned or twirled. With age and the loss of quality^ the yolk 
becomes more plainly visible, moves more freely, approaches the 
shell more closely w^hen the egg is turned, and may appear 
higher or lower in the egg than wdien fresh. The germ spot in a 
fresh-laid egg which has undergone no embryo development is not 
visible before the candle. As development of the germ takes place 
the spot becomes visible as a reddened area on the yolk and becomes 
larger as development progresses until finally blood is visible, when 
the egg is no longer edible. 

Eggs are commonly classed as fresh or fresh gathered, storage or 
^frigerator, and processed. Fresh or fresh gathered and storage or 
refrigerator are terms which need no explanation. Processed eggs are 
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those which have been subjected to some preserving j^rocess other 
than cx)ld-storage and usually refers to one of the oil-immersion 
processes. Eggs may also be classed as hennery and as near-by. By 
hennery eggs are meant those which are shipped directly to the mar- 
ket from the poultry farms on which they were produced. Near-by 
eggs are those which originate in the territory immediately sur- 
rounding the market, and the limits of this territory are usually 
defined by the market using this class designation. Although grade 
names vary considerably in the different markets, the most usual 

f rades used are extras, extra firsts, firsts, seconds, third. No. 1 dirty, 
fo. 2 dirty and cracks, in which extras and extra firsts designate 
the higher grades and the other names lower grades. 

The produce or mercantile exchanges of the various large markets 
provide and define official classes and grades for eggs, and more or 
less trading occurs on the basis of these grades. In cavse of dispute 
regarding the grade of eggs involved in an exchange transaction an 
inspector appointed by the exchange for that i>urpose may be called 
in to make an official inspection. In such a case the inspector detei - 
mines the grade, and his findings ai'e binding upon the members of 
the exchange concerned, unless reinspection is requested, in Avhich 
case the result of the reinspection is final. 

Tentative United States standards and grades for eggs have been 
prei^ared by the Dej^artment of Agriculture. These are based upon 
the same factors discussed above. The purpose of these grades is to 
establish a basis for grading and for grade names which can be used 
uniformly in all parts of the country. The general adoption of such 
uniform national standards and grade, will, it is believed, remove 
much of the uncertainty now experienced m marketing eggs and will 
promote freer trading in eggs between markets and between shij)- 
ping points and the terminal markets. 

Dressed poultry is gi’aded at the packing house where it is dressed 
just before packing. The classes and grades in use vary somewhat in 
different sections of the country and also with individual packers. 
The usual classes of dressed chickens are broilers, fryers, roasters, 
fowl, stags^, capons, and old cocks or roosters. Broilers are young 
chickens, usually males, weighing up to about 2 V:> pounds each. 
Fryers are young chickens, also usually males, weighing from 2V2 to 
31/2 pounds each. Roasters are generally young males weighing 4 
pounds or over. Fowls are mature hens. Stags are young males 
which have developed to the stage where they have begun to get 
coarse-meated and stringy and may often dress out somewhat bluish 
in color, especially after freezing. Capons are unsexed males which 
have been grown to a good weight but which are still soft meated. 
Old cocks or roosters are mature male birds. 

The most common classes of turkeys are old toms, old hens, young 
toms, and young hens; of geese, old geese, young geese, and green 
goslings; of ducks, old ducks, young or spring ducks, and green 
ducklings; of guineas, old guineas, guinea hens or guinea keets, and 
young guineas or squab guineas ; and of pigeons, pigeons and squabs. 
In addition to these classifications quotations often subdivide still 
further on the basis of weight, whether the poultry is fresh dressed 
or frozen, com fed or milk fed, dry packed or ice packed, and on 
geographical origin. 
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The quality grades used for the different classes of dressed poultry 
are commonly thr^ in number, in addition to culls. The different 
grades may be differentiated oy number, by letter, or by names 
given them by individual packers. In general, the factors consid- 
ered in determining grade are uniformity, condition of flesh, color 
of carcass, freedom from pinfeathers, freedom from torn skin, 
whether well or poorly bled, absence of deformities and broken 
bones, and, to some extent, color of legs and feet. In the best grade 
the carcasses should be very even and uniform in size, well fleshed, 
well bled, smooth skinned, of a good bright color, and free from 
pinfeathers and torn skin. The second grade is composed of birds 
of good quality but which show some defects, such as slight tears of 
the skin and not entire freedom from pinfeathers, sufficient to keep 
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Fiti. 45.— Wholesale prices of live fowl show less violent price fluctuations throughout the year 
than either geese or turkeys. The two latter classes reacn their highest prices during fall and 
winter when the young stock is available for market and when the demand is greatest. 
Turkeys vary most in price and reach the highest levels, responding particularly to the 
Thank^ving and Christmas markets 

them out of the first grade. The third grade usually consists of 
badly torn, not so well fleshed, poorly bled, not so bright colored, 
and more heavily pinfeathered carcasses, and birds with broken 
bones and less serious deformities. Culls consist of the very poor 
and uneven carcasses, those with serious deformities, and m general 
those which are not good enough for the better grades. 

Certain market preferences are observable both in dressed poultry 
and eggs in some of the larger cities. For example. New York City 
prefers and is willing to pay a higher price for white-shelled eggs, 
while in Boston the preference is for brown-shelled eggs. (See fig. 
22.) Also eggs with pale-colored yolks are preferred among a cer- 
tain part of the highest-prices trade, in New York. In both New 
York and Boston dry-picked poultry is greatly preferred to scalded 
poultry; in some cities, particularly the southern markets, this pref- 
erence is much less marked. 
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Cooperative Marketing of Eggs and Poultry 

Coincident with the widespread interest in cooperative marketing 
of other faim products in the last few years, there has developed a 
marked activity in the cooperative marketing of poultry and eggs, 
particularly the latter. Associations of producers have been formed 
in many sections of the United States for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing, grading, and marketing the eggs of their members. The under- 
lying reason for effort of this kind is dissatisfaction on the part of 
producers with the existing marketing agencies, either because prices 
are considered unsatisfactory or because no adequate recognition is 
gi^en to good quality and superior market value. On the Pacific 
coast production greater than the market requirements of that sec- 
tion, coupled with a distance from eastern markets too great to allow 
individual shipments by express, has been a factor of great impor- 
tance in bringing about cooperative shipments in car lots by refrig- 
erated freight in order to provide an outlet for the surplus pro- 
duction. 

The earliest efforts at cooperative marketing of eggs were the 
formation of local egg circles. A number of producers in a locality 
band together in such a circle either inforinallj" or under specific 
contract, pool tlieir eggs, and locate a suitable market to which the 
eggs are shipped. A member of the circle acts as the (‘ollei’ting, 
grading, and packing agent and receives and disburses to the mem- 
bers the payments for eggs. Tlie member so acting either performs 
this service gratuitously or receives a specified sum for each dozen 
eggs handled. Many of these circles require the members to stamp 
each egg or carton of eggs marketed riih the number or name ot 
tlie circle and Avitli a number representing tlie indiAudual member. 
In tliis Avay responsibility for any eggs furnished which are not of 
proper quality and whicli might therefore be the cause of complaint 
can be tracted to the member furnishing tlie eggs and steps taken 
to prevent a recurrence. Many of these egg circles have succeeded in 
securing prices which are materially better than the local prices 
otherwise obtainable by members. 

Another, form of cooperath'e effort in egg marketing is the utiliza- 
tion of the coopei-ative creamery as the collection and marketing 
agency. Eggs are collected from the creamery patrons along the 
established cream routes or are delivered to tlie creamery when milk 
or cream is brought in. Because the milk or cream must be de- 
liA^ered at frequent and regular intervals and delivery of the eggs 
can be made at the same time Avithout extra effort, the creamery 
is in a good position to receive the eggs Avhile they are fresh and of 
excellent quality. The creamery is also often in position to provide 
the necessary collection, grading, and holding facilities at a small 
OA’erhead cost, and, since eggs and butter are usually closely asso- 
ciated throughout the process of market distribution, is also often 
in position to proAude ^ood outlets Aidth a minimum of effort. 

CooperatiA^e marketing through the egg circle or through the 
creaniery is usually local in character. CooperatiA^e effort on a scale 
covering a lai^er producing territory is undertaken through the 
organization of the egg producers into an association formed sMcifi- 
caily for that purpose. Some of these associations have failed, but 
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others have succeeded, and the movement continues to grow rapidly 
and the chances of success improve as conditions desirable for the 
formation of such associations are better understood and as the 
form of organization and method of operation becomes more nearly 
perfected. 

The chances for success for a cooperative egg-marketing associa- 
tion depend upon a number of conditions. Chief among these may 
be mentioned the following : A plainly evident need for cooperative 
marketing; a sufficient number of cooperators and a sufficient vol- 
ume of eggs to carry the necessary overhead without its being bur- 
densome and to enable advantageous marketing contracts or outlets 
to be arranged; production sufficiently concentrated to allow eco- 
nomical handling; the cooperative spirit on the part of the pro- 
ducers ; a sufficient spread between local prices and the prices avail- 


WHOLESALE PRICES, LIVE CHICKENS. FOWL, AND OLD COCKS. NEW YORK. 
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Fig. 46.— 'In the spring the new crop of chickens b^ns to appear on the market. The first of them 
which are broilers, are In limits supply and consequently bring a high price, which declines 
rather rapidly as larger supplies are received. Later, as chickens of all weights and qualities arrive 
on the market, their average price falls below that of live fowl. The wholcs.'de price of old cocks 
follows that of fowl very consistently, but is uniformly considerably lower, since old cocks are 
the poorest grade of the live classes 

able in the terminal mai’kets to make the effort worth while; suit- 
able market outlets; a definite and practical plan of market^; 
capable management and a suitable form or organization, "^e 
attempt should not be made to organize such an association imtil a 
thorough survey has been made or the situation and a definite plan 
of action outlined and agreed upon. 

One of the most important features of successful cooperative egg- 
marketing associations is the marketing contract. By the terms of 
this the association agrees to market to the best possible advantage 
all eggs delivered to it. The producer agrees to deliver all his eggs, 
except such as he uses at home or for hatching purposes, to the asso- 
ciation for a term of years. He may be given the right by the 
association to market his eg^ or a part of them elsewhere, but must 
then pay to the association the same amount per dozen as is deducted 
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by the association Avhen making the sale for the member. Contracts 
01 this character have been declared by the courts to be legal and 
binding upon the association and the individual members. Such a 
contract with each member is very necessarv in order that the asso- 
ciation may hold its members and may know within reasonable 
limits the volume of eggs at its disposal throughout the year with 
which to make sales contracts and fill orders. 

The eggs received at the grading station of the association are 
graded, the shipper being given credit on the books of the associa- 
tion for the number of dozens of eggs of each grade delivered. The 
eggs of the same grade from the different producers are then packed 
together and forwarded to market, where they are disposed of 
through the regular ciiannels which the association has established. 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF LIVE, FRESH-KILLED, AND FROZEN FOWL, NEW YORK 
MARKETS. 1921-1923 

CENTS 



Fiq . 47 —The w holcsale price of frozen fowl follows that of fresh-killed fowl consistent ly, but is usualJ y 
slightly lower. The wholesale price of live fowl is usually considerably bidow that of fresh killed 
fowl, but docs not follow it so consistently. The price of live fowl tends to increase in the spring 
and fall, a* the time of the Jewish holidays 

All eggs of like quality received during a certain length of time, 
usually a week, are pooled together, and payment is made on the 
basis of the average price received for each grade in the pool minus 
the regular deduction for operation. A conservative partial pay- 
ment or advance may be made on receipt of the eggs at the grad- 
ing station, the balance realized being returned as a deferred pay- 
ment upon final settlement of each pool. At the end of the year if a 
surplus has accumulated as a result of the regular deductions which 
is in excess of the amount needed for use in the association’s busi- 
ness, this excess is returned to the members in proportion to the 
quantity of eggs marketed for each by the association. 

The services performed by a cooperative egg-marketing associa- 
tion for its members are identical, so far as they go, with the serv- 
ices performed by the private agency or succession of such agencies 
concerned with the movement of eggs through the ordinary chan- 
nels of trade from the producer to the consumer. To be successful, 
therefore, it is essential that the association perform these services 
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just as efficiently or more efficiently than these private agencies. 
Ordinarily the association confines its activities to concentrating, 
grading, packmg, and shipping the eggs to the final market, utiliz- 
ing the ali’eady existing distribution agencies after the eggs reach 
that point. In some cases, however, associations maintain salesrooms 
in one or more of the terminal markets and assume the functions of 
the wholsale dealer and to some extent that of the jobber. Not 
much has been done as yet in the way of assuming the functions of 
the retailers, but this is a possible development of the future. Asso- 
ciations sometimes process and place in cold storage or place in stor- 
age without processing a part of the surplus production of the spring 
season. This is done either to strengthen their market position 
under unusually heavy receipts or to help in supplying their regular 
outlets during the period of scarcit}^ in the fall and winter. Some- 
times the holding of eggs in cold storage is undertaken by an asso- 
ciation as a speculation. This is generally inadvisable and may 
cause a serious setback in the affairs of the association, especially 
during its early existence. 

The most common causes of failure of cooperative egg-marketing 
associations have been unfavorable conditions of production, ineffi- 
cient management, lack of a definite and practical plan of market- 
ing, lack of the cooperative spirit on the part of the members, and 
competition on the part of dealers which the association is unable 
to meet successfully. 

Among the cooperative egg-marketing associations wliich are at 
present operating, perhaps the best known are the various Pacific 
coast associations. These operate in the territory around San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, and other points. To handle 
their business in the East these cooperatives are federated under the 
name “Pacific Eg" Producers” and maintain an office and sales- 
room in New York City, where their eggs are sold in the usual 
wholesale manner and also by daily auction. In the East the best- 
known cooperative egg-marketing association is the Atlantic Coast 
Poultry Producers’ Association, which has members in New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and some of the 
other near-by States. This association also maintains its headquar- 
ters and salesroom in New York City. 

The cooperative marketing of poultry is much less common than 
with eggs. Some of the associations operating mainly in eggs also 
handle poultry for their members, but the quantity is usually com- 
paratively small. Much of the |>oultry marketed cooperatively is 
shipped alive, few of the cooperatives being ’ as yet equipped to 
dress poultry and handle it properly in that condition. In certain 
of the Southern States cooperative selling of live poultry in car lots 
has been undertaken without the formation of an association. In 
these cases arrangements are made to have a live-poultry car at a 
certain point or several at successive points on previously adver- 
tised dates. Bids are secured from poultry buyers several days in 
advance for the poultry to be delivered on that date. The successful 
bidder is notified to be on hand, and the poultry is brought in by the 
farmers, graded, and weighed up by the county agent or some other 
designated person, paid for, and turned over to the buyer. The 
necessity of securing bids some time in advance of the actual delivery 
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of the poultry undoubtedly often results in somewhat lower prices 
than could be obtained if the carload were shipj^d for sale to a 
dealer in a large market. Such a procedure, however, involves the 
sending of an experienced (caretaker and feeder, often not available, 
with the car, and it also means tJiat the owners of the poultry must 
wait a week or two for their money. As a result the present method, 
which has usually resulted in advances over the local prices, is more 
popular. 

Prices 

Prices received by producers for poultry and eggs vary widely in 
the difl’erent sections of the country, and may at times vary decidedly 
within comparatively narrow areas. The prices received for poultry 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF DRESSED FOWLS, ROASTERS, BROILERS, AND OLD 
COCKS, NEW YORK, 1921-1923 



Fi(i. 48— The wholebale price of dressed fowl remains fairly uniform throughout tlie >eui 1'he 
price of bruders is the highest of any class and varies widely, Ixsing highest in the spring when these 
chickens flnt become available, and declining rapidly as greater supplies reac h the market. The 
prices of this class increase again to a limited extent toward the end of the >oar when suijplies 
become scarce. The wholesale price of roasters is lower than that of broilers. The first roasters 
to appear usually bring the best prices, which are well above the prices of dressed fowl at that time 
From this point they gradually decline below the price of fowl, reaching their lowest prices at the 
end of their season, atmut April, when many become “staggy” or hard mealed. Old cocks are 
the lowest grade of dressed poultry. The wholesale price fluctuation of this cla.ss is relatively slight 
and ranges well below that of other classes 


S roducts in sections close to tlie large consuming markets, smrh as 
ew Jersey, are consistently higher than prices in more remote sec- 
tions, sucK as Kansas. The variation in price in a section isj as a 
rule, greater with eggs than with poultry, owing to the less uniform 
quality of the former. Prices paid to producers are based in the 
final analysis upon the wholesale price in the larger consuming mar- 
kets, but are affected by a multitude of other factors. Aside from 
seasonal fluctuations in price, these factors may be mentioned as 
affecting producers’ prices: Distance from marW, quality of the 
product, reputation of a section with respect to the quality of its 
poultry product, outlets available, competition of buyers, available 
supplies, and special market demands. 
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Wholesale prices of poultry products (see figs. 36, 36, 45, 46, 47, 
and 48) are affected by the supply of the fresh product, by the con- 
sumptive and speculative demand, by the quantity in storage, by 
temporary, shortages or unusually heavy receipts, and by reports 
or generally held opinions as to probable production. Wholesale 
price quotations as published for the larger markets represent the 
judgment of trained market reporters in summing up the actual 
market value of poultry i)roducts of the different grades after a 
careful study of trade transactions. 

Retail prices, of course, bear a fairly close relationship to whole- 
sale prices, although the actual advances charged by retailers vary 
with the retailer, the grade of the product, and the level of whole- 
sale prices at different seasons. Minor fluctuations in the wholesale 
price may not always l)e reflected in corresponding changes in the 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN EQQS IN THE SHELL FOR THE YEAR 1922 
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Importt ■■■■■■ Ef^porta 

Flu 49.-"(''hina is the leading exporter of eggs in the shell, but Deumai k has also built up a remark- 
able exTiort tiadc. The United States exports a considerable number of eggs, but her imports 
aie negligible. The Unito<l Kingdom inifiorts more eggs than all the other countries combined 

retail price. According to the report of the Joint Cono-ressional 
Commission of A < 2 :ri cultural Inquiry made in 1921, the retailer’s 
margin on a dozen strictly fresh eggs in January and July from 
the years 1916 to 1921, inclusive, varied from 5.5 to 8.5 cents and 
constituted from 11.3 to 18.4 per cent of the retailer’s selling price. 
Although the absolute margin was greater when the retailer’s selling 
price was at the higher levels, the percentage which the retailer’s 
margin constituted of the total selling price was higher in nearly 
every year when this price was at the lower levels. 

In the case of eggs the spread which exists between the price re- 
ceived by the producer and the wholesale price in the terminal mar- 
ket represents the losses in spoiled and low-grade eggs, the cost of 
numerous marketing services, cost of packages, transportation, etc., 
and profits. In attempting te estimate the different costs involved 
in marketing, it must be remembered that any figures arrived at 
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here, at best, only approximations for average conditions, since the 
different factors involved vary considerably in different localities, 
at different seasons, and under different conditions. 

For the sake of illustration, assume that a case of has been 
purchased, case count, by shipper from a producer at a point in 
Missouri in July and is to be shipped by refrifrerated frei<rht to Nev 
York City. Let us say that the price paid was 17 cents j^er dozen, 
or $5.10 per case. Tender average conditions at this time of year, 
this case will contain some eggs which, by reason of being held by 
the producer too long or under poor conditions, by being gathered 
from stolen nests, or by reason of fertility, are unfit for food and 
must be discarded. Assuming that this amounts to 1 dozen eggs in 
the case, the loss on these eggs, w hich must be covered in the selling 
price if a profit is to be made, Avould be 17 cents. 

The actual labor cost of handling, candling, and grading a case 
of eggs Avould probably run from 15 to JIO cents, depending upon 
the uniformity or lack of it in the quality of the eggs, the care w ith 
which the grading is done, and the expertness and wages of the 
candler. 

In the process of grading some of the eggs Avould l)e found to Ik* 
of low’ grade, due to small size, dirtiness, or to deterioration in 
quality, and therefore of lower market value or usable only as 
breaking stock. Assume this i)roportion to be 25 pei- cent, of 71/2 
dozen, a conservative estimate for the season of the year, and that 
the difference in grade will result in a lowered market value of 2^ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN DRIED AND FROZEN EGOS FOR THE YEAR 1922 

MILLIONS OF POUNDS r cgGS NOT IN SHLLL 



Fig 60 —Eggs are produced at low cost jn (’hum and sold to the United Kingdom, L nited States, 
and Germany as frozen and dried eggs. These eggs are used by bakers, and very little of this 
product is sold directly to the consumers 


centb per dozen, the loss from this source would amount to 18% 
cents per case. 

As the result of handling by the producer and diu’ing grading 
and packing, some of the eggs are cracked. Assuming that one-half 
dozen eggs are injured in this manner and that their value is cut 
cents per dozen, the loss from this source w'ould be 1% cents. 

The cost of packing the eggs in new cases and with new fillers and 
other packing material will be about 45 cents per case. The freight 
rate in car lots from Missouri to New York, including icing charges, 
would be about 90 cents to $1 per case. 
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On arrival at the market usually there would be a drayage charge 
amounting to about 5 cents per case. Finally^ there would be a 
commission charge made by the receiver for selling the eggs, which 
at that season would probably amount to from 35 to 50 cents per 
case. 

The various ordinary costs which would be incurred from the 
time the eggs were liought from the producer until they were sold 
for the shipper’s account by the wholesale receiver in the market 
would, therefore, be approximately as follows per case : 


Loss in bad eggs cents*. 

Cost of candling and grading do 

Loss on low-grade eggs do 

Loss on cracked eggs do 

Cost of new case and packing do 

Freight and icing charges do 

Drayage do 

Wholesale’s commission do 


Total : $2.27 to $2.67 i>er case, or 7^8 to 0 cents ijer dozen. 


17 

15-30 

1 «% 

1 % 

45 

90-100 

5 

35-50 


If the eggs w^ere placed in cold storage and held for a period of 
seven or eight months before they were sold, there would be an 
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Fio. 51 —The imports of eggs in the shell Into the United States ha^e been of very minor importanoe 
except during the war period of 1913 to 1916. China has furnished most of these eggs. The fiscal 
year ending June 30 is used in this figure 

additional charge for storage space, insurance, interest on advances, 
possible rehandling, losses, and additional cartage amounting to 
irom 3 to 6 cents per dozen. 

In this estimate of costs involved in marketing no allowance has 
been made for the overhead costs or for the profit of the shipper, 
jjoth of which must be covered by the spread in price if the shipper 
is to continue in business. Other miscellaneous costs may occur, but 
ordinarily these would be small. Where eggs are marketed through 
the agency of the local egg buyer, the country storekeeper, or the 
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huckster, as a great majority of them are, the cost of the service 
which they render usually will ranee from to IY 2 cents per dozen. 

Summaries of similar costs involved in the marketing of live and 
dressed poultry in car lots from Missouri points to New York City 
w'ould be approximately as follows where tlie poultry was purchased 
directly from the producer by the shipper : 

LIVK 

Per pound 

Cc>st receiving, handling, feeding, and loading at shipping 


p(»iut cents 1 to iVi 

Freight, including live-car rental do 2 to 2% 

Remver's commission d<i 1 to 2 

Total do 4 to 5% 


liREHSED I»orLTRY 

Cost of handling poultry through the feeding station and 
dressing plant from the time It is received alive until it 

is loaded into the refrigerator car, ready to ship cents_. 4 to 8 

(This includes cost of handling, feeding [allowance being 
made for gains secured], killing and dressing [includ- 
ing dressing shrink], grading, packing [Including cost 
of packages and supplies] and chilling.) 


Freight, including icing charges do to 2 

Receiver’s commission do 1 to IV 2 

Total do (5‘h to 11 Mi 


Most poultry is bought by hucksters or local buyers and delivered 
by them to the shipper. The cost of tlds service is from 1 to 2 cents 
per pound additional. Certain incidental costs, such as cartage, may 
also be incurred. In the estimate given no allowance has lieen madi* 
for overhead and profit. 1'he spread between the price paid the pro- 
ducer and the wholesale price received in the terminal market must 
be sufficient to absorb the costs given above and to leave a margin 
over overhead costs if a profit is to be realized. 

Exports and Imports of Eggs 

Exports and imports of eggs are of relatively small importance 
in this country when compared with the total volume of domestic 
production. (See figs, 49 and 50.) During 1923 the total imports of 
shell eggs amounted to 412,149 dozen, with a value of $117,937, while 
the imports of preserved eggs and egg yolks amounted to 1(5,253,300 
pounds, with a value of $3,925,165, and of egg albumen 7,04(5,299 
pounds, with a value of $2,711,676. During the same year the esti- 
mated farm production of chicken eggs in the United States was 
2,196,194,000 dozen, with a value of $598,961, 0(X). China is the coun- 
try from which the largest quantity of frozen and dried eggs came, 
while the greatest quantities of shell eggs Avere imported from 
Hongkong, Canada, and China. Aside from China, the only coun- 
try irom which dried eggs, frozen eggs, etc., were imported in im- 
portant quantities was England. 

Of the dried, frozen, and canned eggs imported, 652,703 pounds, 
with a value of $91,150, and ojf egg albumen 456,573 pounds, with a 
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EXPORTS OF EQOS IN THE SHELL FROM THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, 

I900-I«U 



Fig. 62— ExiwrUs of eggs In the shell from the United States, although greatly exceeding imports of 
similar eggs, represent a very small per cent of total production. The United Kingdom and 
Canada have received the bulk of these eggs, but the exports to Cuba and Mexico have increased 
very rapidly during the past 10 years. Many of the eggs exported into Canada are reshipped to 
the United Kingdom 

value of $108,186, were again exported instead of being used in the 
United States. Exports of domestic eggs in the shell amounted to 
30,659,262 dozen, with a value of $8,430,297. (Fig. 50.) These eggs 
went principally to Cuba, Mexico, and Canada, with smaller quanti- 
ties to the Ignited Kingdom, Panama, and to various other countries 
including several in South America. Exports of domestic eggs and 
yolks, frozen, dried, or canned amounted to 328,487 pounds, valued 
at $49,193. . , 

Because of the different forms in w'hich the exported and imported 
eggs are moved, and lack of information as to the quantity of each, 
it is impossible to compare the quantities exported and imported. 
A conqiarison of values, however, can be made. Deducting from the 
value of all forms of imported eggs the value of sucli of these as 
were again exported, we nave a net value of imports amounting to 
$6,555,442, compared with a value of domestic exports amounting 
to $8,479,490, or an excess in value of exports over imports of 
$lj924,048. 

The present tariff on imported eggs and egg prt^ucts went into 
effect on September 22, 1922. On snell eggs tne tariff is if cents per 
dozen ; on frozen or liquid egg albumen, egg yolk, or whole egg, 6 
cents per pound; and on dried egg albumen, egg yolk, or whole egg, 
18 cents per pound. These rates are considerably in advance of 
those in effect under the previous tariff. The imports of shell eggs' 
in 1923 decreased 607,021 dozen, or 59.6 per cent; and preserved eggs 
and egg yolks decreased 1,985,774 pounds, or 10.9 per cent; while 
imports of egg albumen increased 476,758 pounds, or 7.3 per cent 
over 1922. (See figs. 50 and 53.) 
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The Future of the Poultry Industry 

In all probability the poultry industry of the United States will 
show a steady upward trend, bk*ause eg^s and poultry meat are two 
of the most popular articles in the human diet, the per capita con- 
sumption of which is increasing annually, and because poultry 
raising has been demonstrated to be relatively as stable a branch of 
agricultural enterprise as any other. The United States imports 
very few eggs in the shell and exports only negligible quantities of 
frozen and dried eggs. Tlie exports of eggs in the shell may be 
regarded as practically balancing the imports of frozen and dried 
eggs. In other words, the poultry industry of the I nited States is 

IMPORTS OF DRIED AND FROZEN EQQS INTO THE UNITED STATES BY 
COUNTRIES. 1910-1924 

POUNDS 



Fig. 53 — Imports of dned and fiozen egiis durniif this ^Kjriod assumed appreciable proporlioiis m 
1914 and mcrejised rapidly to 192J These mifiorts are materially affected Ixith by the price of 
eggs and by the liuiff. The present tariff went into efft*ct in Scptendier, 1922 The fiscal year 
ending Juno 30 is used'iii this figure 

largely independent of the poultry industry in foreign countries, 
and it does not seem that exports and imports will materially affect 
the future development of the industry unless tariffs are lowered to 
allow of greater imports from other countries. 

The ex2)ansion of the industry must dei)end to some extent, there- 
fore, upon increased demand resulting from the natural increase 
in human population and increased per capita consumption. The 
natural increase in human population will call for slightly increased 
production. Increased per capita consumption will depend almost 
entirely upon the quality of the product as it reaches the consumer’s 
table. In this respect, more attention than ever is being given to 
insuring the maintenance of the highest possible quality in eggs 
from the time they are produced to the time they are consumed. 
The extent to which similar attention can be given to maintaining 
the highest possible quality in {K>ultry meat should lead to its 
increased per capita consumption also. 
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The Poultry Indmtry 

However, increased demand for poultry products is not the only 
expansion factor. The economics of production and the costs of 
marketing also will always affect the trend of development. 

It is important to bear in mind that as the question of food sup- 
ply for hmnan beings becomes more and more acute as the result of 
a steady increase in population, the relative efficiency of the various 
domestic animals in producing the necessary nitrogenous foods to 
balance the human diet will become of greater significance. As a 
result there is bound to be a turn more and more toward the smaller 
animal unit as a producer of food for humans. The chicken is the 
smallest economic unit of all our domestic animals used for the 
production of food, and to the extent to which eggs and poultry 
meat can be produced economically will the industry expand in 
response to increased demand for the products of the industry. 

The economics of production are affected primarily by the price 
and amount of feed consumed by poultry^ by the labor involved in 
caring for the animals, and by the equipment and overhead ex- 
penses involved in the operations. From year to year labor and 
equipment may be regarded as fairly stable factors, and the same 
may be said of the amount of feed consumed by different classes of 

S oultry. Since poultry use staple grains which are also used by 
umans as well as by other classes of livestock, the price of grains 
is a very important factor affecting the economical production of 
eggs ana poultry meat. Grain prices vary not only from year to 
year but also from time to time within any one year, and it is im- 
possible to predict with any accuracy what grain prices may be for 
the next few years. It seems safe to say, however, that in the pro- 
duction of poultry meat and eggs costs of production must be kept 
down to the minimum. 

Moreover, the economics of production can not be considered 
independently of prices of eggs and poultry meat and the cost of 
marketing these products. Trices of both eggs and poultry are 
affected by a variety of factors, such as the quality of produce, the 
available supply at any particular time, the price of other foods of 
animal origm, and other factors. The influence of these factors is 
so variable that no advance statement can be made. It is apparent, 
however, that the existing deterioration in quality, especially in 
eggs, constitutes a heavy burden upon the poultry industry, and to 
the extent that superior quality is maintained in marketing eggs will 
prices be maintained at a good level. 

The costs of marketing include the cost of equipment used in 
marketing poultry products, the cost of collecting, the cost of shm- 
ping, and the cost of distributing the products in the markets. To 
the extent to which any of these items can be reduced will the poul- 
try industry become stabilized and made more profitable. 

Finally, in order to appreciate fully the trend of the poultry 
industry in the United States in the years to come, the consumers 
of its products must receive first consideration. Poultry producers 
must enjoy the confidence of consumers if poultry products are to 
be sold to advantage and serve a necessary purpose in the human 
diet. 
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Poultry Bulletins 

Farmers’ Bulletins for Distribution by the United States Department of 

Agriculture 


287, Poultry Management. 

684. Squab Raising. 

697. Duck Raising. 

767. Goose Raising. 

801. Lice and Mites on Poultry. 

849. Capons and CaiKUiizing. 

898. Standard Varieties of Chickens (Mediterranean Class). 

1052. Standard Varieties of Chickens (English, Asiatic, and French Clashes). 
1067. Feeding liens for Egg Production. 

1112. Culling for Eggs and Market. 

1221. Drnamental Breeds and Varieties. 

1251. Standard Varieties of Chickens (Bantam Breeds and Varieties). 

1331. Backyard Poultry Keeping. 

1337. Poultry Diseases. 

1347. Standard Varieties of Chickens (Ainericau Class). 

1363. Natural and Artificial Incubation of Hens’ Eggs. 

1376. Natural and Artificial Brooding of Chickens. 

1373. Homing Pigeons. 

1377. Marketing Poultry. 

1378. Marketing Eggs. 

1391. Guinea Fowl. 

1409. Turkey Raising. 

1413. Poultry House Construction. 

1427. Poultry Accounts. 




By A. J. TIenkv, J. B. Kinceii, H. C. Fuankeneieeu, W. R. Gregg, Weather 
IturcuH, B. B. Smith, lUircan of Ayrivvliura} J^conomica, and E. N. Mhxns, 
ForcKt t^crvire 

L ITTLP2 IS KNOWN of the a<i:rieulture of i)rimitive man, but it 
may be assumed for all primitive peoples that the dominating 
imi)ulse Avas that of self-preservation, and in the struggle toward 
that end protection from savage beasts and the inclemencv of the 
ueather was of less inij)ortance than the effort to wrest irom the 
soil as he found it subsistence for himself and his flocks, for man Avas 
a herdsman before he Avas a farmer. 

The rainfall to-day in that part of the globe supposed to have 
been the cradle of the race is not sufficient for the needs of agricul- 
ture; from this fact, together Avith the remains of irrigating canals 
in that region, Ave are led to the opinion that the dependence of 
crops upon rainfall Avas re(‘ognized at the very dawn of human his- 
tory. It seems certain that as early as 3,000 years B. C., if not 
earlier, man Avas a tiller of the soil and gathered a liarA^est. From 
that remote date up to the beginning of the Nineteenth century the 
history of agriculture and the Aveather is contemporaneous Avith that 
of civilization itself. 

Profound changes in agriculture began to be felt in Europe about 
the beginning of the Nineteenth century and at a little later date in 
Nortli America. These changes, Avhich* typify the new as contrasted 
Avith the old agriculture, haA^e been brought about by s^A^eral causes, 
chief of Avhich is indicated in the following paragraph : 

The Development of Agricultural Education 

Following the establishment of agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in the United States a general plan of agricultural 
education was outlined with the object of preparing students for 
farming Avhich sliould be scientific in theory as well as in practice. 
The far-reaching benefits of inA’^estigations made bv these colleges 
and stations in the course of systematic instruction haA’e been giA^en 
to the world in general, and to the farmer in particular, in a series 
20283 '*— \BK 1024 30 457 
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of papers largely upon agricultural chemistry and physiology. It 
is fjrohably not too much to say that studies of the structure, com- 
position, and physiology of farm crops and their environment — 
climate, soil^ and fertilizers — ^have been the one outstanding contri- 
bution of science to the very great progress of agriculture through- 
out the world. Other factors, of course, have been influential, as, 
for example, the invention of improved farm machinery, the revolu- 
tion in methods of transportation, the opening to settlement of new 
agricultural lands, etc. 

The place occupied by climate and weather ^ in the general prog- 
ress is that both nave contributed to make agriculture more econo- 
nomically profitable than it was a century ago. 

The Weather 

Any discussion of the weather that fails to take account of the 
atmosphere as a whole, as it functions on a rotating globe, is unsat- 
isfactory. 

In attempting to visualize the operations of the atmosphere it is 
sometimes helpful to refer to the points of similarity between a great 
steam engine and the atmosphere, as has been done by Sir Napier 
Shaw,* formerly director oi the feritish Meteorological Office. In 
several respects the analogy is rather striking, but in others we 
should not press it too close. 

The power of a steam engine, as everyone knows, is furnished by 
the heat energy of the fuel in the form of steam drawn from the 
boiler. This energy is transformed into mechanical work by the 
mechanism of the engine. In nature the heat of the Tropics corre- 
sponds to the boiler and it is largely this heat that supplies not only 
the driving force of the winds but also serves to promote evaporation 
of water from the tropical seas, and this water in the form of vapor 
passes into the atmospliere, is carried to great distances by the winds, 
and is later condensed as rain or snow in all parts of the globe. The 
cold of the upper atmosphere, elevated plateaus, and the polar 
regions serves as the condenser of the engine. Last, but not least, 
the winds may be considered as the flywheel. It is largely through 
them that the unending changes in the weather are brought about. 

Hence it is apparent that the ultimate cause of the weather may 
be referred to the radiant energy of the sun, or, strictly speaking, to 
that fraction, about 60 per cent, of the earth’s share of it, whi^ is 
effective in maintaining the temperature of the earth. The latter is 
laj^ely responsible for the heating and cooling of the atmosphere. 

The familiar day-to-day changes in the weather, however, are the 
result, not of a single, simple factor, such as the intensity of solar 
radiation, but rather to a complex of several closely related factors 
which has been aptly stated by Marvin® as follows: 


^The terinft “weather” and “ climate” are not Interchangeable, aa might he auppoBed. 
By weather is mcsant the condition of the atmosphere with reference to its pressure, tem- 
perature, moisture, the prsence of cloud, and the direction and velocity of the wind at 
any given moment. Climate, on the other hand, connotes both a geomphical and a 
MCasonal relation and is not concerned with an explanation of the physical processes of 
tlie weather ; in short, climate is the average of the weather conditions for a considerable 
period of time — the climatic conditions of a place are best determined by at least 20 
years of observation. 

■ Sir Napier Shaw, The Air and Its Ways, pp. 160. London, 1928. 

• ICarvin, Charles F. Terrestrial weather and solar activities, Monthly Weather Review. 
47:8. 
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The daily sequence of sunshine and darkness ; the varied distribution of 
clear and cloudy skies; diversities of surface cover added to contrasts of land 
and water areas, including the phenomena of evai)oration. condensation, and 
precipitation ; tlie cycie of tiie seasons and, above all, the tluctuating but never- 
theless perpetual contrasts of surface temperature, ranjrinjr from the heat of 
tlie Tropics to the intense cold (»f the polar zones, constitute a coin[ilex: series 
of varied and changeable influences seemingly adequate to cause and explain 
every feature of the weather, however changeable the latter may be. 

foi‘ all practical purposes the radiant energy emitted by the 
sun may be considered as constant, yet by reason of the movement 
of the earth in its annual course around the sun and of the further 
fact that tlic axis of the earth is not vertical to the plane of its orbit, 
but stands at an angle of 23Vi»° fi’om the vertical, tlic intensity and 
amount of hisolatUm — a convenient term for the radiant energy 
emitted by tlie sun — received by any portion of tlie earth’s surface, 
must depend upon the angle of incidence of the snn\s rays, or the 
sun's altitude, and upon the duration of the insoltition or the length 
of the day. (See fig. 17.) 

Thus as from day to day the sun at noon reaches higher and 
higher altitudes in the sky and the rays become more and more 
nearly vertical we have the familiar change from the cold to tlie 
warm season. 

From the distribution of insolation roughly sketched above it 
follows that there must be strong contrasts in temperature between 
etpiatorial and polar regions, as observations show to be the case. 
As a result of this temperature difference a circulation is set up in 
the atmosphere, equatorial air moving poleward and polar air mov- 
ing equatorward. The circulation thus initiated is modified, of 
course, by surface friction, local heating and cooling, and the rota- 
tion of tlie earth on its axis. 

The effect of the last-named factor that will naturally occur to 
most persons is that of tlie change from day to night, and vice vei'sa, 
blit reference is here made to wliat is commonly called “ the deflective 
force of the earth's rotation." Crudely stated, this force, or in- 
fluence, as it is preferred to call it, is as follows: Any body moving 
without friction on the level surface of the rotating earth continually 
changes its geographic direction — strictly, the earth rotates under 
it — deviating to the right in the Northern Hemisphere and to the 
left in the Southern. The rate of this change of direction depends 
upon the latitude, but is independent of direction of movement. 
Hence, winds starting from tlie Equator and moving poleward in 
the Northern Hemisphere soon become southwest and west winds, 
and, conversely, north polar winds starting toward tlie Equator 
soon become northeast and east winds. In connection with this 
exchange of air between the Equator and the poles great whirls or 
vortices are set up in the atmosphere, known to meteorologists as 
cyclones * and anticyclones, or, in the notation of the weather map, 
simply as LOWS and HIGHS. 


‘Tlie render should not confuse the term “cyclone” with the violent windstorm of 
small diameter properl v known an a tornado. The term cyclone has been in use for more 
than half a century to describe thi^se grreat atmosplieric diaturbancee, oOO to 3,00t> miles 
or more In diametW', that occur dall> over some part of the earth’s surfaca In thcoe 
disturbances the winds blow spirally Inward, counterclockwise, toward a central region of 
low barometric pressure, hence the name cyclone. 
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When a farmer wishes to compare the yield of corn, let us say 
for two different seasons, he first reduces the yield to bushels per 
acre as a convenient imit of comparison. Likewis^ when a meteor- 
ologist is asked to compare the weather of two different seasons he 
is nrst concerned with the number and distribution of cyclones and 
anticyclones that occurred during the respective seasons. 

The details of the formation of these great whirls are not yet 
clearly understood, but when once formed the influence of each 
upon the weather is well known. Broadly speaking, they are twin 
phenomena in the sense that one seems to be the complement of the 
other, just as a valley on the earth’s surface is associated with hills 
on either side, and, further, that they originate at about the same 
time and travel in closely i-elated paths. In other respects the one 
is the antithesis of the other, as may be seen in the scheme below : 


Cyclones 

Anticyclones 

Southeast half 

Northwest half 

Southeast half 

Northwest half 

Warm 

Cold. 

Cold. 

Warm. 

S. to E. winds. 

N. to W winds. 

N to E winds. i 

1 8. to W. winds 

Winds at the earth*s surface blow spirally inward. 

Winds at the earth's surface blow spirally outward. 


The cyclone, or low, progresses across the country at an average 
rate of about 25 miles per hour in winter and somewhat less in sum- 
mer. The direction of movement varies with the season, but in 
general these disturbances gain distance toward the pole when over 
oceans and the eastern part of continents. Those approaching the 
North American Continent in winter move at first in a southeasterly 
direction until they reach either of two regions, first the Canadian 
Northwest or, specifically, the Province of Alberta, and, second, the 
Pacific off the coast of Washington and Oregon. A very small num- 
ber may reach the coast south of the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The course followed after reaching the two principal points above 
mentioned, is not absolute and fixed, but is conditioned very largely 
upon the distribution of atmospheric pressure over the continental 
interior at the moment, and since the latter changes from day to day 
the path taken by the cyclones wdiich arrive at the northwestern 
frontier is likewise changeable. 

To summarize: The characteristics of the cyclone, or loWj are 
southerly winds, Avarm and moist air, much cloudiness, and rain or 
snow. The anticyclone, on the contrary, is characterized by north- 
erly winds, cold dry air, clear skies, and as a rule no precipitation. 

Obviously, then, the character of the weather for any given region 
depends largely upon the frequency with which that region is visited 
by cyclones and anticyclones and the sequence in which they occur. 

The average paths followed by cyclones in the United States in 
January are shown in Figure 1 and for July in Figure 2. 

How variable are the actual paths followed by cyclones in individ- 
ual months, as in January and July, 1923, is shown in Figures 
3 and 4. 




Fkjs. 1 and 2. — \vcrai;e iwiih of c.\c1ouok (fop), .lniiu«r.\ : (bottom > 

Cj donees an classed according to the i^eojjraphlcal district in which they are 
first noted on the daily weather charts, thus “All»erta " 8i>;uifies that all of the 
cyclones that followed the path so indicated were first noted in the rrovince ol 
Alberta, Canada, although their actual point of origin may have been over the 
Pacific far to the northwest The average width of cyclones is clt)8e to 5(X» 
miles; their speed ot movement is shown in miles per day by the figures <»ti the 
several paths 


Control of Weather by Cyclones and Anticyclones 


If it were possible for an observer to visualize either hemisphere 
from a great elevation he would see in winter great cyclonic cloud 
sheets circling around the pole in mid-latitudes. As winter merges 
into spring and spring into summer these sheets which form an 
almost continuous procession in winter would gradually thin out 
until in summer they would appear in the form of discontinuous 
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Fius. 3 aud 4. — Paths of indlTlduul cyclones, (top) January, 1923: (bottom) July, 
X923. The paths of cyclones for any individual month depart widely from the 
aveia^ ; compare Figures 1 and 3, 2 and 4. Large circles in the respective paths 
mark the position of the disturbanre at the morning observation on the day of 
the month given b^ figures on inside of the large circle, figures In the inside 
are first, date and second readings of the barometer reduced to sea level. Small 
circles indicate evening position of the disturbance 


patches. The patchy character of the cloud sheets on both sides of 
tlie E^ator in the warm season would also be in evidence, the 
patch frequently being the locus of thunderstorms and showers. 

Occasionally there would come into view over the tropical seas, 
about 10° to the north and south of the Equator, respectively, but 
never on or close to it, a very extensive layer of thin white clouds 
radiating from a center 500 to 1,000 miles distant. As this central 
area approaches a land observer the cloud sheet be^mes much 
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denser and the lower and intermediate clouds are seen to be in vio- 
lent coniniotion, sometimes being punctured here and there by vivid 
electrical displays, and thus is indicated the approach of a tropical 
cyclone — the hurricane of the West Indies, the typhoon of the C'hina 
Sea, both of which, though bearing different names, are one and the 
same phenomenon. Destructive storms of this nature sometimes pass 
inland over the United States from the Gulf of Mexico or the 
waters to the southeast of the continent, but their destructixe char- 
acter rapidly deminishes after they leave the ocean. 

Tropical cyclones that invade extra-tropical latitudes soon take 
on the character of extra-tropical cyclones; we are therefore not 
justified in considering them as a major weather control in <*onti- 
nental United States. 

In what has preceded the reader will find a suggestion as to the 
cause of the warm winds that spring up in the winter, late fall, and 
early spring, prevail for a day or so, and then quickly shift to 
northerly. In many cases these wdnds do not greatly disturb the 
regular diurnal and seasonal change in temperature, but a season 
rarely passes in which one or two thrusts of northerly winds do not 
carry freezing temperature to the Gulf coast and Florida. On these 
occasions a foreknowledge of the impending change is of g!eat 
value. Aside from the temperature hazard, strong winds may cause 
fruit to drop or grain to lodge. Fortunately, however, the season of 
strong wdnds is in early spring, winter, and late fall, wii(*n crops 
are either dormant or nonexistent. 

liocal squall winds of the warm season occurring in connection 
with thunderstorms are at times destructive over n^stricted areas. 

The hail hazard also is confined to the warm season and is also a 
lo(*al ratlier than a general liazard. 

Hitherto the discussion has referred to the weather experiiuiced 
in continental I'^nited States as a part of the great Temperate Zone 
of the Northern Hemisphere. For the sake of completeness it may 
be helpful to sketch very briefly tlie general weather characteristics 
of tropical regions, chief of which are uniformity and simplicity, 
as compared with the weather of the Temperate Zones. Most of 
the tropical regions is a water surface and the weathej^ control is 
oceanic rather than continental. Weather and climate in the Troj)ics 
are practically synonymous terms: the seasons, in tlie sense that tlie 
term is used in the Temperate Zones, do not exist. Theie are two 
maxima of temperature during tlie year, corresponding to the two 
zenithal positions of the sun; there are also two minitna, corre- 
sponding roughly with the time of the solstices. In many tropical 
regions there are two rainy and two drv seasons, likew ise corre- 
sponding roughly with vemcal ” sun. 

The control of" the weather by the wind systems is now here on the 
Globe so pronounced as in the Tropics; accordingly the following 
climatic subdivisions have been made: (1) The eq^uatorial belt with 
its light variable winds and frequent showers — the doldrums: (2) 
the trade-wind belts, characterized by fair weather, steady winds, 
and little rainfall, except on the windward slows of mountains; 
and (3) the monsoon belts of India and the Far East, the winds of 
which depend largely upon great temperature contrasts betw^een land 
and water areas. 
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After the products of the farm have been gathered and are ready 
for market the weather is one of several factors which must be taken 
into account if the farmer would reap the greatest returns for his 
labors. 

As a rule little attention is paid to the orderly sequence of weather 
that makes good crops possible; if the average farmer were to be 
suddenly asked about the relation of the weather to the growth of 
crops he would more often than not recall the adverse conditions 
that deprived him of the returns his efforts demanded, and so it 
happens that our present knowledge of the weather best suited to 
each crop is not as complete and satisfying as it might be. Some 
will say that the farmer must take the weather as it comes; never- 
theless, progress has been and is being made in adapting farming 
operations to the exceptional as well as the ordinary weather. 

In what follows the attempt w^ill be made to outline as fully as 
possible tlie effect of weather upon agriculture and to point out 
specific instances where an intelligent use of the information dis- 
tributed by the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
should aid the farmer in his efforts to improve American agriculture. 

The Adjustment of Agriculture to Climate, Soil Condition, and 

Topography 

Climate affects man in many ways — his housing, clothing, food, 
occupation, migrations, forms of government, and manner of living 
are all more or less influenced by the climate in which he dwells. 
Much the greater part of man’s food is derived either directly or in- 
directly fi-om the products of the soil, and these are likewise markedly 
affected by climatic conditions. The principal factors that influence 
the segregation of crops into restricted areas or zones in different 
parts of the world are topography, character of soil, climate, and 
distance f mm market. Among these, climate is the most fundamental, 
unalterable, and important, not only in influencing the geographic 
distribution of the crops that arc grown but also in determining the 
suitability of the land for agricultural purposes in general. In the 
adjustment of agriculture to prevailing physical conditions, soil 
fertility, and suitability for cultivation are important factors, but 
they are of secondary importance, since fertility and smoothness 
would avail little were the climate unfavorable. Moreover^ the fer- 
tility of the soil is largely dependent on climate, operating indi- 
rectly through vegetative growth and otherwise. 

Some plants grow best in warm, humid climates, and others prefer 
warmth and dryness, but most staple crops reach their highest stage 
of development and are produced most profitably in regions where 
the climate is moderate, especially as to temperature and rainfall. 
In such regions we find practically all of the world’s production of 
such important crops as wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
potatoes, and most vegetables and fruits. 

In view of these facts there can be little doubt that climate is the 
major factor in determining the settlement of the various regions 
of the earth. It largely controls agriculture and grazing, and these, 
in turn, have an important bearing on manufacturing, commerce, 
and other things which go to make up the varied activities of the 
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jriQ. 5 . — This map shows in a very generalized way the world distribution of annual preeipitatiou which correlates broadly with the natural vegeta 
tion shown in Figure 6. In general, there are deserts where the precipitation is less than 10 inches and primarily grasslands w’here it is between 10 
and 20 inches. Most of the Important cereal-producing areas have l>etw’een 20 and 40 inches 
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human race. The natural ve^^etation of the earth’s surface is the 
best index to the suitability of land for agriculture, and it depends 
primarily on the climate, especially on the amount and seasonal dis- 
tribution of rainfall. 

Because of the reciprocal and interacting^ influence of the several 
climatic elements on the ^ographic distribution of vegetation in 
general, and of food crops in particular, and of the great variety of 
climates in different parts of the world, especially in the Temperate 
Zones, it is difficult to consider the question of plant distribution 
according to any rigid scheme of climatic influence. There are cer- 
tain broad relations, however, that are quite definitely fixed. 

Two general divisions of climatic influence may be made in study- 
ing the relation of climate to agriculture: (1) The influence of mois- 
ture alone, and (2) that of temperature and moisture combined. 
The available moisture determines potential agriculture. That is, it 
determines the suitability of the land for growing crops of any kind 
without the artificial application of water by irrigation. Tlie pre- 
vailing temperature influences the segregation of the several crops 
where the moisture is sufficient into more or less definite regions, such 
as corn-growing areas, cotton-producing sections, and other similar 
groupings. 

Moisture and Vegetation 

Based on conditions of moisture, there are three general types of 
natural vegetation — ^forest, steppe, and desert. Forests are confined 
to the better watered portions of the earth’s surface or to those re- 
gions of moderate rainfall where it is ccol and where evaporation is 
consequently small. Steppes, or open gi\:sslands, are characteristic 
of regions of light rainfall and warm summers. Deserts, with their 
scanty vegetation, are the results of extreme dryness. By reason of 
these climatic and vegetative relations we find zones of different 
kinds of vegetation, tending to extend around the world, ranging suc- 
cessively from Tropical and Temperate Zone deserts of sand, through 
steppes, to forests and farming lands, and gradually shading off 
again, by reason of low temperatures, into deserts of snow. 

Figure 5 shows the distribution of average annual precipitation 
over the world. That portion of the land within the Tropics, be- 
tween latitudes 15® N. and 15® S. is the most abundantly watered 
region on the earth’s surface, but the ultimate value of this for 
utilization by the white race is uncertain. To the north and the 
south of this belt lie the great trade-wind deserts, which can never 
be mvde productive without irrigation, and at the same time the po- 
tential water supply in most cases is very limited. It will be noted 
also that much of the vast area of land in the Northern Hemisphere 
is restricted in potential agricultural use by reason of scanty mois- 
ture, particularly in the interior and northern portions of the conti- 
nents. It should be borne in mind, however, that the Mercator pro- 
jection used on this map very largely exaggerates the areas in higher 
latitudes. For example, a square mile at latitude 60° covers four 
times as much space on the map as a similar area at the Equator. 

Figure 6 shows in a very generalized way the vegetation of the 
world. Within the Tropics this ranges from the dense tropical 
forests, through a more or less open grass or savanna country, to 
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'Ki. 6. — A veiy generalized map of the natural vegetation of the world showing its broader i-elalious to Hiiuate. Only three major diviHions of vegetation 
have been attempted, incliidiiig forests of ail kinds, gras-slands, and deserts. The principal foiests are found in the well-vvatered ateas. the 
grasidands in regions of scanty precipitation, and deserts where rainfall is very light or the temperature too low for vegetative growth 
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the barren deserts. A somewhat similar range is found in the Tem- 
perate Zonesj from forests, through the open plains, or steppe lands 
to the arid interior deserts. A comparison of the vegetation and 
rainfall maps shows a striking correlation. 

Outside the Tropics there are only four extensive areas that re- 
ceive sufficient rainfall to support a large population — southeastern 
and extreme eastern Asia, Europe, southeastern North American, 
and southeastern South America. The great agricultural sections 
of the earth are found within the moderately humid portions of 
the Northern Hemisphere, outside the Tropics, yet in this vast 
area approximately only 10 per cent of the lanci surface has an 
annual rainfall of as much as 20 inches. The large areas of deficient 
precipitation and scanty vegetation include all of Asia, except the 
southeastern and eastern parts, much of eastern Europe, and most 
of North America north of latitude 50° and w^est of longitude 100°. 

Moisture and Types of Farming 

As in the case of natural vegetation, so in agriculture there are 
three types in relation to moisture. The amount of precinitation 
that determines the successive types varies by reason of different 
temperature conditions, but in general they are close to 10 and 20 
inches of annual rainfall. Except 'where the soil texture and the 
temperature are especially favorable for conserving moisture, by 
lessening evaporation, regions wuth less than 10 inches of rainfall 
are wholly unsuited for growth of crops without iirigation. The 
more favorable of these may be utilized for grazing purposes, but 
often 75 acres* or more are required to t ustain one head of stock, and 
the land is better suited to sheep, as a rule, than to cattle. 

In the second division are included lands having from 10 to 20 
inches of rainfall, which may be designated crop-grazing areas. Crop 
growing is practised rather extensively under these conditions, espe- 
cially in the moister portions in cool (dimates, but 'wdiere the rainfall 
is less than 15 inches success is usually precarious, especially in the 
warmer regions. In temperate climates more of the small grains, 
particularly wheat, are grown than any other crops. One of the 
most serious detriments in regions having from 10 to 20 inches of 
rainfall is the frequency of droughts, especially within the Tropic’s 
and in the warmer sections of the Temperate Zones. Although 
cultivated crops may be grown, such regions are mostly best suited 
to grazing. 

The third division includes those areas having more than 20 inches 
of rnnual rainfall. In these, where temperatures are favorable, 
crops are grown with ordinary farming practices, and here the bulk 
of the world’s food is produced. The great cereal lands, as a rule, 
have an annual rainfall between 20 and 40 inches. 

Man must sustain himself from a very small portion of the earth’s 
surface. Three-fourths of it is water, and of the remaining land a 
very large percentage is unsuited for profitable agriculture, either 
by roughness of topography, infertile soil, or unfavorable climate. 
In the western halt of the United States, southern Russia, w^tera 
China, and over vast areas within the Tropics limitations to inten- 
sive crop production are imposed by scanty moisture, while in the 
northern portions of the Northern Hemisphere, and in the higher 
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elevations of middle latitudes the limiting factors are low tempera- 
tures and the short ^rowin^ season. Whereas climatic conditions 
are the chief concern in the transition zones between agricultural 
and nona^ricultural areas, smoothness of topography and soil fer- 
tility are of primary importance in other se(*tions where the climate 
is more favorable. 


Temperature and Vegetation 

Based on temperature requirements, the geographic distribution 
of different plants whei-e the moisture is sufficient may be grouped 
broadly in latitudinal zone,s around the world, the several belts in 
which individual crops dominate being susceptible of more or less 
definite delineation on a quantitatiA^e temj)erature basis. 

Figures 7 and S show the mean temperature for January and July, 
resj^ectively, for the different portions of the Avorld. In the South- 
ern Hemisjffiere the warm season of the year corresponds to the cold 
season in the Northern Hemisphere, and farming operations, with 
re^?pect to calendar time, have a corresponding difference. January 
in nearly the whole of central and southern Africa, in Australia, 
and in much of South America has a mean temperature in excess 
of 80° F., whereas at the same time portions of Siberia have a mean 
monthly temperature of 50° below zero. In July the regions having 
monthly means in excess of 80° lie mostly in the neighborhood of 
the Tropic of (''ancer. though they extend to latitude 40° N. in 
southern Asia, as Avell as locally in southern Europe and the Ignited 
States. 

Two significant values of daily mean temperature for agriculture 
may be mentioned, those of 50° and 68° F., and the duration of 
these for 1, 4, and 12 months has been made a basis of certain 
classifications. The polar limit of trees and the more hardy food 
crops is fairly Avell outlined by the isotherm of 50° F. for the warm- 
est month of the year. (See Fig. 8.) Near this line are found the 
last groups of trees in the tundras. A temperature of 50° for four 
months closely coincides with the polar limit of the oak and of 
wheat cultiA^ation. 

In general the folloAving classification of temj)eratuie in relation 
to plant life may be made ; 

(1) Tropical belt, with nil months warm: that is, the tempt*rature aver- 
aging over 68® F. : 

(2) Subtropical belts, with 4 to 11 months warm, averaging over 68® F , ; 

(3) Temi>erate belts, with 4 to 12 months of moderate temperature HO® 
to 68® F. ; 

(4) Cold belt, with 1 to 4 months temperate, and the rest cold, below 50° 
F., and 

(5) Polar belt, with all months averaging below 50° F. 

The Tropical Zone 

The first, or tropical belt, lies near the Equator, reaching broadly 
from latitude 20° N. to 16° S., with a rainy and a dry season, or two 
rainy and two dry seasons during the year, depending in pait on 
nearness to the Equator. Eainfall is mostly heai^y, although the' 
belt extends into more or less desert regions in places, especially in 
north -central and eastern Africa, central Australia, and along the 
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Fig. 7. — ^Mean temperature In degrees Fahrenheit, for the month of January In different parts of the world. In the Northern Hemisphere January is 
normally the coldest month of the year, but in the Southern Hemisphere July is the coldest. In winter the continents are colder than the oceana» 
hot this condition is reyersed in the summer 
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Fig. 8. — ^The mean July temperature is higrhcRt, as a rule, within a belt between 10° and JIO® north latitude. In the Southern Hemisphere the summers 
are somewhat cooler and the winters warmer than In the Northern, due to more water in the Southern Hemisphere. Summer Temperatures have 
an Imnortant bearine: on the Keogranhio diatrlbntion of crons 
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central- west coast of South America. (See fig. 5.) The annual 
range in temperature is ve^ small and seasons in the Temperate- 
Zone sense do not exist (See figs. 7 and 8.) The daily tempera- 
ture range, however, especially over land surfaces, is comparatively 
large. 

Within this zone are found most of the megatherms of the plant 
family, or those plants which need continuously high temperatures 
and abundant moisture, including breadfruit, ginger, sago, coffee, 
sugarcane, and cotton where rainfall is not too continuous. Here 
also are found dense tropical forests. (See fig. 6.) These latter with 
their superabundance of vegetation, together with the general un- 
healthful climate, are not favorable K>r human habitation. The 
largest of these forests are found in the Amazon Valley of South 
America and in the Congo Basin of Africa. The few inhabitants 
are generally at a low stage of civilization and live mainly by hunt- 
ing and fishing. Although some planting is done in forest clearings, 
little attention is paid to the crops, as a general rule, after they aie 
planted. The food supply in some of the river valleys, particularly 
the Amazon, is closely related to the rise and fall of the waters. 
When the river is in flood the fish and birds migrate to tlie outlying 
tributaries and, consequently, the best hunting and fishing period is 
during the dry season. This explains the origin of the native prayer 
for ‘‘ a good (Iry season.” 

While these dense forests, in their present state, arc generally un- 
suited for agriculture, when the land is cleared it becomes most 
productive. In the upper Congo Valley the natives cut down all but 
a few of the largest trees and with fi?*e and hoe prepare the soil for 
planting crops. These consist first ot bananas, planted at wide in- 
tervals, and manioc. After these maize is put in, and a little later 
upland rice is sown, the maize being harvested just before the rice 
begins to head. Thus two perennial and two annual crops are grown 
together. The area becomes a manioc thicket, yielding a constant 
supply up to about the fourth year, when it is dug out. Later the 
same area becomes a dense banana field. Many other tropical crops 
can be grown in these regions, though at present they ai’e cultivated 
on a ver^ small scale. 

In the tropical i*ainy zone, where food may be obtained throughout 
the year with but little effort on man’s part, where frost and drought 
need not be feared, where shelter and clothing are easily prepared, 
it has been w^ell said that “Nature has done too much.” Tender such 
conditions agriculture does not usually reach a high state of develop- 
ment and the probability of material future progress does not appear 
to be encouraging. In the parts of these regions where the natural 
conditions are not so lenient a more aggressive agricultural policy 
is found. 

Subtropical Zones 

Tlie zones lying immediately north and south of the equatorial 
rain belt are the habitat of the xerphytes, or those plants which 
like dryness and need high temperatures, at least for part of the 
year. In these the trade winds dominate and rainfall conditions 
vary from a dry season of moderate length on the inargin of the 
equatorial rain belt, through a long dry and short rainy season in 
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the typical steppe regions, into the great trade-wind deserts. In 
these zones are found the extensive savanna lands of the Tropics, 
consisting of more or less open, grass country and lying between the 
forests on the one side and the deserts on tlie other. (See fig. 6.) 
Here vegetation has but a brief season for growth during the short, 
moist summer. Savannas are found in Africa and South America 
both north and soutli of the Equator. In Africa they include the 
Sudan, in South America the llanos of Venezuela and the campos 
of Brazil, and in Austi'alia tlie downs. These lands are best suited 
and mostly used for grazing purposes, the grass cover forming natu- 
ral hay during tlie long dry period of the yeai*. The rainfall from 
year to year varies considerably and there are consequent variations 
in the amount of grass and water supply, and the inhabitants are 
moie or less nomadic. Frequent droughts and (‘onsequent famine 
ai*c sometimes experienced, during which occasionally many natives 
die of starvation. During times of drought they move their tents 
and household p)ods great distances, stopping where grass and 
water are available. Food is s'upplied chiefly from their flocks and 
herds. 

Agi-iculture is of a primitive kind. The seed is sown at the begin- 
ning of the rains. Where moisture is sufficient growth is very rapid 
be(‘ause of the prevailing high temperatures. Where rainfall per- 
mits the growth of crops the population becomes more sedentary. 
In the Sudan there is a region of agriculture near the Equator 
vhere rainfall is heavier than in the pastoral zone to the north. 

Tlie. savannas are the most jironiising agricultural lands within 
the Tro])ics and are by far Ih most healthful. As time goes on 
lliey doubtless will be more thickly populated, owing to the s"uit- 
ability of considerable jxirtions of them for agriculture, especially 
where ^^ater is available for irrigation. In the more favorable sec- 
tions they are already being utilized to a considerable extent, 
til rough dry-farming practice, for grain production, especially in 
South America and Australia. In the semiarid sections of Australia 
it is the custom to giov one crop of wheat every three years, the 
ground being left fallow, for conserving moisture, during the other 
two. 

Because of the decu’case in temperature with altitude (about 3^ F. 
foi* each 1,000 feet) ele\ation within the Tropics has a marked in- 
fluence on the climate. This is reflected in the vegetation, the hiirher 
mountains showing a vertical succession of plants, ranging rrom 
tropical, through temperate, to cold-climate species. A very strik- 
ing illustration of this may be seen by a traveler on the famous 
Oroya Railroad in Peru. On leaving sea level this road passes 
through fields of sugarcane and cotton; at about 5,000 feet a region 
of fruit trees is encountered, and at 10,500 feet there is a district 
where little else but potatoes is grown. At the highest elevation 
reached, 15,665 feet, the low temperature precludes the growth of 
anything except some forms of grass, but at the lower elevations of 
the interior valley farming lands are again encountered. This suc- 
cession may be passed through in a 10-hour ride. 

The dominant characteristic of climate within the Tropics, an 
area embracing approximately half of the earth’s surface, is a strik- 
ing uniformity in weather conditions from day to day. The uncor- 
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tainty and changeableness of conditions characterizing the Temper* 
ate 25ones are lacking, and climate and weather are essentially syn- 
onymous. In view of these facts, it has been thought that local varia- 
tions of weather and climate in this region are not so agriculturally 
important as in other portions of the world. This, however, is not 
the case, as here the dominating influence of the position of the sun 
and its effect on cloudiness, precipitation, and wind movement, con- 
stituting the seasonal changes in the weather, make a careful study 
of the relation of climate to plant development of much importance. 

Both animals and plants are subjected to constantly high temj)era- 
tures and consequently are much more sensitive to slight tempera- 
ture changes than in cooler regions; thus variations which are rela- 
tively small have an important significance. Investigations at the 
College of Agriculture cf the Philippines show that the average 
tem]>erature for the year, and for each month, is about 2° F. lower 
at the college, located at I^os Banos, than at Manila, and that this 
small difference in temperature makes the former place better suited 
for several crops which thrive well in regions with cooler weather. 
Other seemingly insignificant variations in rainfall, cloudiness, hu- 
midity, or wind may cause equally important differences in plant 
growth. The amount of clouainess is especially important, as the 
heating and drying power of the direct, vertical rays of the sun 
is much greater than in temperate regions. Consequently many 
tropical plants regularly wilt during hot, sunny days and recover 
normal vigor after sunset. Moreover, many i)lants introduced into 
the Tropics from temperate climates require shade during the heat 
of the day. Tests condiuited by the Philippine College of Agricul- 
ture on the photos 3 mthesis of even su ‘h a sun-resisting plant as the 
coconut showed that its rate was reduct ^1 more than half during the 
hours from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. on sunny days in May. 

Eainfall is fully as important as intensity of sunlight, and even 
more important in its effect on plants. The two are closely linked 
in their influence, since the intensity of sunshine and high rate of 
evaporation make large amounts or water necessary during sunny 
weather. In the Philippines any month with less than 2.5 inches of 
rainfall 4s distinctly and harmfully dry, whereas this amount of 
moisture is usually sufficient for most croj^s in temperate regions. 

In agricultural practices within the Tropics it is important to 
study the moisture requirements of each crop as well as the monthly 
and in some cases even weekly distribution of rainfall. An annual 
cycle in rice has clearly been demonstrated in some Philippine inves- 
tigations, the best yields resulting from plantings in April, May, and 
June, when growth coincides with the most favorable moisture 
conditions. 

Another factor of tremendous importance is the prevalence of 
wind. The effect of the long-continued and steadily blowing trade 
winds on evaporation and, consequently, on growth is very marked. 
This system of winds shifts northward and southward, following the 
apparent motions of the sun, and, therefore, different areas are under 
its influence in different seasons of the year. These winds frequently 
retard the growth of many tropical plants. This is in some cases 
more beneficial than harmful, however, because it favors the setting 
of flowers and fruit in more abundance than would be the case under 
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the warm, humid conditions of the doldrums, which conditions are 
more favorable for vegetative growth than for fruiting. 

The Temperate Zones 

In the third division, or Tem]j)erate Zones, are found mostly the 
mesotherms, or those plants re(|uiring moderate warmth — 59° to 68° 
F. — and a moderate amount of moisture. In these zones the winters 
are short and cool, the coldest month being below 64°, and the sum- 
mers warm, the warmest month averaging over 72°. Some of the 
mesotherms require high summer temperatures, others do not sur- 
vive coW winters, and still others need abundant moisture. Wher- 
ever rainfall is sufficient, within these zones are found sucli impor- 
tant crops as wheat, corn, cotton, tigs, and gi-apes, as well as hickory, 
hemlock, and other Temperate-Zone forest trees. Most grain crops, 
however, especiall 3 ^ the hardier grains, ext^md into the zone classed 
as cold. The mesotherms inhabit, as a rule, latitudes between 22° 
and 45° N. and to 40° S. ; but large areas of these zones, especially 
near the Tro])ics, are barren trade-wind deserts with a rainfall 
insuflicient for crop growth. 

The Cold Zones 

In tlie zones classed as cold ai*e found principally those plants 
which need less heat and will develo]) with shoi’ter and cooler sum- 
mers, or the microtherms. In this area the average temperature of 
the warmest month is between 50° and 72° F., and the coldest is 
below 48° F. Evergreens, deciduous forests, small grains, and in 
the warmer portions fruit and corn are found. Over the northern 
pai*t of the cold zone of the Northern Hemisphere the ground at 
short distances below the surface is i)ermanently frozen, thawdng 
only in the top stratum during the summer, but in many of these 
colder sections trees grow and hardy cereals may be produced. Tlie 
staple grain crops overlap in this and the Temperate Zone, partly 
because their different varieties permit a rather wide range of teni- 
l)erature and length of growing season. Quick-maturing varieties 
of corn, for example, are planted in the cooler regions, with their 
short growing seasons, whereas spring wheat is cultivated consid- 
erably farther poleward than is the wdnter variety. 

Within the zones classified as temperate ’’ and cold ’’ there are 
wide variations in climate and topf)graphy, often within short dis- 
tan(!es, and consecjuently it is not possible to delineate ^oad zones 
on a basis of specific crop production. A general classification may 
be made, however, based on the climatic requirements of various 
crops in relation to certain combinations of prevailing conditions of 
temperature, moisture, and sunshine. In these zones we find, as in 
the Tropics, the natural vegetation ranging from the better-watered 
forest and agricultural lands, through the steppes, to the desert. 
(See fig. 6.) 

The forests of these zones are chiefly coniferous in the higher alti- 
tudes and latitudes, or the colder portions, and deciduous where tem- 
peratures are higher. Forests flourish as a rule where the mean 
summer temperature is over 50° F., with comparatively abundant 
rainfall. They are found largely along the rainy west coasts of the 
continents and in much of the interior land areas of the Northern 
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Hemisphere. On the north the great forest belts merge into the 
tundras and on the south into the open prairie or steppe country. 

Because of their more favorable climates the southern portions of 
the original forest belts are the lands best suited for agriculture, 
and here nearly all the great cereal crops of the world are grown. 
Most of this agricultural land was originally forested, but it has 
been gradually cleared, and the woodlands have given way to mod- 
ern farms. At present the most advanced civilizations of the world 
occupy the originally forested areas. Nf)t all of the pi*esent open 
lands, however, were forest covei-ed, as in many places the condi- 
tions of moisture ai-e unfavorable for tree growth. This is especially 
true in subtropical sections with their long dry seasons and light 
rainfall, and also in s('me interior continental areas where precipita- 
tion is not sufficient and other elements, such as high winds, are unfa- 
vorable for forest production. 

l^etween the areas of heavier rainfall which comprise the forest 
lands of the Temporate Zones, and the interior continental deserts, 
come regions of scanty precij)itation. Here are broad expanses of 
treeless plains, or grasslands, called "" stepj)es.'' In these the general 
severity of the climate, the small rainfall, low relative humidity, 
rapid evajioration, and other factors favor grass rather than tree 
growth. The Asiatic Plateau and southern Siberia comprise the 
most extensive steppe regions of the world. Other well-known 
steppe lands in the Eastcun Hemisphere include southern Russia 
and Hungary, parts of Arabia, Persia, and Asia Minor. In the 
Western llemisj)here extensive stt*|ipe lands are found in south- 
eastern and Sv)uth-central S<»uth America and over the Great Plains 
of North America lying just east of thi Rocky Mountains, including 
the ])rairie lands. The step])e regions of both North and South 
America are most valuable for gi-azing purposes, though many cul- 
tivated crops arc grown, particularly those crops known to be 
drought resisting, such as grain sorghums. The Asiatic stepi)es are 
extremely unfavorable for plant life. These occupy the center of 
an immense overgrown continent, far removed from marine influence. 
Conse(mently severe temperatures prevail, as well as extremely un- 
favorable s dryness. Idle Ameri<*an grasslands have* the advantage 
of o(‘(‘upying a narrow belt, with a well-watei*ed and feilile region 
near by. Where farming operations are conducted in the drier 
regions larger fai*ms are ne(‘essary. In Nebi*aska it has been found 
that on some of the table-lands in the western ])ortion of the State, 
whei-e the rainfall is less than 20 inches, about six times as much 
land is required, under natural conditions, to produce a gi\eii amount 
of plant matter as is needed in the southeastern portion, where the 
rainfall exceeds .dO inches. 

The j)olar zones are, in general, outside of the limits of tree and 
cereal growth. Here are found only the hekistotherms of the plant 
family, such as Arctic mosses and lichens, which require less heat 
than any other form of vegetation. These are found where the 
avei’age temj^erature for the warmest month of the year is less 
than 50° F. 

Mountain climates of the Tem'perate Zones . — The mountain cli- 
mates of the Temperate Zones are characterized by lower tempera- 
tures, increase in precipitation up to a certain limit, and by a greater 
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intensity of sunshine than on the lowlands. Even when they rise from 
dry plains the mountains are often forest-covered on their upper 
slopes, with agricultural lands in the lower altitudes and grazing 
lands at the intermediate elevations. The value of mountain land 
is often determined by its exposure, according to whether the slope 
is northern or southern. Southern slopes in the Northern Hemis- 
phere are usually more desirable than northern exposures. 

An important consideration of mountain climate in relation to 
agriculture is found in the low night temperatures in the valleys as 
compared with the surrounding hillsides, which usually results in 
the earlier frosting of the valley crops. In the Alps this is well 
recognized, and farmhouses and villages are often built on the hill- 
sides instead of in the valleys. During the calm, clear weather in 
tlie late fall there may be seen green fields decked with flowers and 
sheej) grazing on these slo])es; whereas, in the valley below the trees 
may be leafless, all activity of plant life having long since ceased 
by reason of killing frost. In North Carolina and Virginia there 
are rather poorly defined zoni^ along the mountain sides called 
‘thermal belts” that may escape killing frost when crops below are 
destroyed. Slopes, even though moderate, are also of much im- 
})ortance in fruit production, especially in the western Ihiite-d States, 
since they permit the draining away of cold air at night and hence 
delay the occurrence of frost. 

Mountain influence on vegetation is clearly shown in the south- 
west tun portion ot this country. From the dry lowlands of southern 
Califoinia, covered with orange groves maintained by irrigation, 
one may ])ass up the slopes of the Sierra Nevada into the forests. 
'Iliese at first are deciduous, but coniferous trees increase in number 
as the higher elevations are reached until finally the tree line is 
j)asst‘d and deserts of perpetual snow are attained. The lofty 
plateaus of Arizona and southern Utah rise from the desei’t valleys 
into regions of sufficient rainfall to support forest growdh. In many 
])iaces summer grazing is practised in the higher elevations, the 
w intei* range being rin the lower levels. This is especially the cus- 
tom in the Alps and the Himalavas, the Urals, in Norway and 
Sweden, and in the Avestern United States. 

The World’s Future Food Supply 

In recent centuries the population of the w’orld has increaseci 
rapidly. The question of sustenance for the multiplied millions has 
becui taken care of by migrations to less densely populated countries, 
principally the AmeVicas, and by impoHation from foreign lands of 
plenty. By this process the unoccupied arable land of the world 
has been gradually occupied until to-day very little remains in 
regions with healthful climates. North America now leads in pro- 
duction of many food crops, yet but yesterday, as world history goes, 
it supplied food for only a handful of the red men of the forest. 
To-day the United States, witli only about 5 per cent of the world’s 
population, produces about one-seventh of its cattle, one-fifth of its 
wheat, one-fourth of its oats, one-third of its hogs, and three-fourths 
of its corn. • 

It is true that our production, by the utilization of all available 
resources, such as irrigation in the West, and intensive culture in the 
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East, comparable to that practised in the older and more densely 
populated countries, could be greatly increased. It has been esti- 
mated that we could feed between thi^ and four hundred million.s 
of people, but with the millions knocking at our door for admission 
and our own natural increase in population it is easy to vision the 
time, especially with unrestricted immigraton, when tliis count i \ 
itself would have to look elsewhere for food. The Americas are tlu- 
world’s last food frontier. When they shall have reached theii^ 
maximum production, if populations continue to increase as in tin* 
recent past, a sezious situation as to food will likely arise. 

In the United States, up to the present time, as population has 
increased, the problem of food has been met by extending agriculture 
from the original narrow strip along the Atlantic seaboard faither 
and farther westward into virgin and fertile soils. We now have 
occupied all of these, however, and fuither increases must be obtained 
either by fertilization or reclamation of relatively unproductive east- 
ern lands or by irrigation in the semiarid We>st. Any of these 
methods will present problems far more difficult than our former 
method of expansion has required. 

The United States and other countries have been experimenting 
in the last few years with crop production on the semiarid steppe 
lands. Various beliefs have been prevalent as to the possibility of 
permanently changing the climate in these regions through the in- 
fluence of cultivation and otherwise, but it is well known that the 
fundamental, physical conditions of air and earth that control tlie 
geographic distribution of rainfall can be materially changed only 
through the slow processes of Nature herself operating through tlie 
centuries in her usual deliberate wa> The climatic limitations to 
agriculture in the vast steppe lands the globe are now clearly 
recognized. Wliere irrigation can not be practised, by far the 
greater portion of these must remain primarily grazing lands, and 
attempts to grow crops by ordinary methods of farming, especially 
in the drier and warmer sections, will continue, as in the past, to be 
fraught with uncei-tainty. 

X Climate and Agriculture in the United States 

With regard to climate favorable for agriculture, the TTnited 
States is very fortunate in comparison with most other countries of 
the world. The vast expanse of comparatively level and fertile 
country, extending from the Great Plains on the" west to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the east, and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico, receives, as a rule, adequate rainfall, and the temjieratures 
are mostly favorable for crop growth. Moreover, the latitudinal 
rapge of the country is such, extending from the cold zone in the 
extreme north through the subtropical zone in the south, as to per- 
mit of the gi’owth of a great variety of plants having a wide range 
in temperature requirements. 

There are, however, large areas in the western half of the coun- 
try which, because of unfavorable climatic conditions, or rough 
topography, are unsuited for intensive crop growth unless irrigated. 
There are also smaller areas in the extreme northern portion of the 
country and in the high elevations of the West, where moisture con- 
ditions are comparatively favorable, in which crop production is 
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restricted by the cool weather and the short growing season. About 
40 per cent of the land area of this country receives on the average 
less than 20 inches of precipitation annually; one-third has from 20 
to 40 inches and one-fourth from 40 to 60 inches. 

Rainfall in the United States 

Figure 9 shows the average annual precipitation in the different 
sections of the United States. East of the one hundredth meridian 
this ranges from 20 to 60 inches, with a more or less uniform in- 
crease from northwest to southeast, and in the Southern States from 
west to east at least to the ninetieth meridian. Over the Great 
I’lains the amounts range from about 12 to 20 inches, whereas in 
many of the valleys and lower elevations of the Eocky Mountain- 
Plateau States there is usually less than 10 inches of precipitation 



Fui. 9. — On a buslH of the average annual precipitation aa related to crop 
growth, the United States may lie divided into an eastern and a western part. 
The dividing line roughly coincides with the one hundredth meridian, in the 
vicinity of which tho nnmuil rainfall Is about 20 inch<*s. In general east of 
this, precipitation is sufficient for crop production by ordinary methods, but 
in the West large areas liave deficient rainfall, nec<‘ssitating, for crop growth, 
special methods for artificially supplying moisture, or conserving it In the soil. 
Much of the West Is primarily best suited for grazing purposes Instead of for 
growing crops 


during the year, but the amounts are considerably greater than this 
in the higher elevations. In the Pacific Coast States precipitation 
ranges from more than 120 inches on the west side of the Olympic 
Mountains to less than 5 inches in parts of southeastern California. 

Figure 10 shows, for the different sections of the country, the 
percentage of tlie annual precipitation that occurs during the warm 
season, April to September, inclusive, often designated the “crop- 
growing season.” In the eastern two-thirds of the United States it 
is the rainfall of this period with which the farmer is mostly con- 
cerned^ but from the Ilocky Mountains westward the precipitation 
occurring in the winter months is of great importance. In fact, for 
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some western localities the amount of snow stored in the mountains 
during the winter, as a reserve water siipi)ly for irrigation purposes 
during the following growing season, largely determines the degree 
of sucH^ess of many farming operations. 

Again, in most of the Pacific coast region fall-sown grains, under 
the influence of comparatively mild temperatures and ample mois- 
ture, grow steadily during the winter season and mature after the 
cessation of rains, using tlie moistui’e stored in the soil during the 
wet winter months. East of the Rocky Mountains these conditions 
are largely reversed. Here grain makes practically no growth after 
winter sets in, but with the advent of spring growth is rapid under 
the influence of favorable conditions (»f temperature and moisture. 



Kig. le. — of Iho jiiinual Y)I< riintatioii t!ia( ori-ui> duriiiy: tiu* six warinrr 
months of the IMiom aio lhn*f nrinciiKil l:ky)i's of s^-asonal disl i Unit ion of 

pmajiitation in tin* TTnil(*<l States. Dintrihution In ratlnr iinifonii in tlio Kawt, 
hut in tiu* tTrojit Plains nnndi tin* givnUn- jmit of lh<* annual anunint falls In tin* 
sninuiAir sensxjn, whiio in tho far W<*»t tliero ia a marked winf«M conrout i ation. 
Wbt*i‘<*\Vr thf* totiil lainfall I'ui* Iho your is wiintv fin* saa.Nonal disf riluition is of 
much imiKirtanco, and this is vc‘ry favorahlo in t)u* (Vntial Noillicrii Status. In 
fact, throu^lioiit thu Oivat Plains icgioii from 70 to inoiu than KO ju*r cent of the 

»rinii54l ni inn nnnnru dUlil!*'’ '‘Crio'i of thc 'vhcU i'C’llf.**!' I, ‘"I ■'“f 

mo.st benefit \o " i- ' • ^ .j^^*** ••••-* 


Rainfall and Crop Growth 

Tlie amount of moisture required by crops for their best develop- 
ment varies for different localities and tor different crops. The 
minimum amount of rainfall needed for ordinary farming, under 
favorable seasonal distribution, is usually considered to be between 
15 and 20 inches of annual precipitation, but several modifying influ- 
ences, which have wide geographic variations, must be taken into 
account. Among these are soil texture as affecting its moisture- 
retaining qualities, temperature, and the rate of evajioration. 
Broadly speaking, about 15 inches of annual rainfall may be con- 
sidered as about the minimum amount necessary in the relatively 
cool climates, where the mean summer temperature ranges around 
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C5° F. and 20 to 25 inches in warmer areas, where the summer mean 
is 75^ to 80° F. 

In considering the relation of rainfall to crop production the 
question of loss of moistuic by evai)oration from the soil and by 
transpiration from the plants themselves is of much importance, 
especially in regions like the western half of the United States, 
where the moisture supply through rainfall is small. The rate of 
this loss depends largely on the temperature, soil texture, wind 
movement, and relative humidity of the atmosphere. Over the 
(Jreat Plains region the amount of evaporation irom a frce-water 
surface is much greater in the south than in the north, ranging from 
about 30 inches in North Dakota to 50 inches in southwestern Kan- 
sas and to about 00 indies in the southern portion of the area. The 
agricultural importaiuv of these dilfm-ences. stated in terms of actual 
e(|ui valent rainfall, can be determined only approximately, luit some 
investigators have shown that for effectiveness in plant growth 20 
inches of annual rainfall in North Dakota are equivalent to about 
30 inches in southern Texas. 

For these reasons the de(u*ease in rainfall from south to north 
does not have the same significance as a similar decrease from east 
to \v(*st. The gradual decrease in moisture ^vestward over the Plains 
cor relates with the gradual change in the natural vegetation, but 
the greater quantity of rainfall in the South, as (Compared with the 
North, does not show such a correlation. This is due to the more 
r apid evaporation in the South and to the greater water require- 
ments of plants wdth the higher prevailing temperatures. For ex- 
amj)le, it has been found that to produce a ton of dry matter*, alfalfa, 
at I)alhar*t, Tex., lecjuiivd 1,005 tons of water; at Akron, Colo., 853 
tons; at Huron, S. Dak., 030 tons: and at Williston, N. Dak., 518 tons. 

Another* factor of importance for plant growth, jrardirularly in 
regions of scanty r*ainfall, is the length of droughty })eriods. Over 
the (Ireat Plains this is norunally greater in the south than in the 
north. The rapid-grow ing plants and grasses utilize the short 
growing period, when moisture is present, in vegetative and seed 
j)r*oducti()n, and have drought-resisting qualities that usually carry 
them through the dry season. Thus, drought-resisting plants, 
such as grain sor*ghums, ar*e more common iri the southern Plains 
region. One cause for the freciuency of damaging droughts in 
seniiarid sections is the ilr-yness oi the subsoil, which (‘arises harmful 
effects to vegetation rnor*e quic^kly after the cessation of rains than is 
exjrerienced in regions wliere rainfall is heavier with a gr’eater 
reser've supply of subsoil moisture. When rain falls in moderate 
quantities it moistens only the surface soil ami is quicTfly used by 
the plants or lost by evaporation, but little passing to the soil below 
for emergency use. 

The rapidity with which soil dries out depends largely on its 
texture and water-holding capacity. A heavy soil will hold 1 inch 
of rainfall in the surface 6 or 8 inches, in which the soil moisture is 
readily available to roots of plants. The same amount of rainfall 
will penetrate a foot or more in sand, but at the same time loss by 
evaporation is more rapid in the latter; consequently damaging 
droughts are more frequent in light san<iy soils than in those of 
heavier texture. 
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Stiil another matter of importance is the seasonal distribution of 
rainfall. Wherever the annual amount borders on the minimum 
requirement for successful crop ^^rowth it is important that the 
maximum rainfalls occur during the season in which the moisture 
can be best utilized hy growing crops. Over the semiarid Plains 
region the seasonal distribution is very favorable. (See fig. 10.) 
Winter precipitation is very light, less than 10 per cent of the annual 
amount occurring during the three months from December to Feb- 
ruary, inclusive, in the central and northern portions. In Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas May and June are usually the months of 
greatest rainfall. Elsewhere over this region May, June, and July 
are about equal, except in western Texas and eastern New Mexico, 
where July has the maximum. 

Rainfall Variability 

The variations in rainfall from year to year are also important. 
In general, there is less than the normal amount of rainfall in 
slightly more than half the years, with a well-recognized tendency 
for several successive years of comparatively heavy rainfall to be 
followed by another group of years with deficient" amounts. This 
tendency renders farming by ordinary methods prexjarious in many 
of the drier western portions of the country. Abundant crops in 
years of ample moisture may encourage the extension of the culti- 
vated areas into normally drier regions, but the records show that 
these are only temporary conditions which are likely to be followed 
by years of drought, wdth rainfall entirely insufficient to mature 
crops. Because of these facts, unlesr a wise sj’stem of farming 
practice is followed, with provisions for tiding over drouglity 
periods, ordinary farming in the drier portions of the Western 
States will continue to be hazardous. 

Temperature Influence on Periods of Plant Growth and Rest 

Of the three climatic elements that dominate plant growth — pre- 
cipitation, temperature, and sunshine — temperature is the most im- 
portant in^ determining, on the one hand, the geographic boundaries 
wdthin which certain plants thrive best, or, on the other, fail entirely 
to develop. The temperature of a region establishes also the seasonal 
limitations of growth. 

In most sections of the United States there are periods during the 
vear, varying in length in different localities, with temperature too 
low^ for actiA’e plant growth ; these are known as rest periods. Wlien 
the temperature in its annual march rises to the vegetative or active 
value, growth, in general, begins. The rate is slow at first, but is 
accelerated with the rise in temperature, provided sufficient soil 
moisture \ye pi'esent, until the optimum is reached, after which 
growth is slowly retarded until the winter rest period is again 
entered. The rest, vegetative, and optimum temperature values 
differ for different plants and localities, but, in general, most culti- 
vated plants remain more or less dormant in temperate climates 
during the months when the mean monthly temperatui’e remains 
below 49® F. 
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Figure 11 shows the general rest periods for most plants in differ- 
ent sections of the United States, as determined by the average time 
in months between the first month in fall and tlie last in spring, 
inclusive, with a mean temperature below 49° F, The vegetative 
period is represented by the months of the year other than those 
shown for the several areas on the chart. 

In portions of the Northeastern States, in the western upj)er Lake 
region, most of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and also in the Dakotas, 
Montana, and the central and northern portions of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, the rest period extends from October to Aprih or is of 
seven months’ duration. Immediately to the south of this area there 



Fin. 11. — (roneral rest period for most plants lu diff‘‘roiit s<h*(ioiis of the coun- 
try, as determiutKl by tlio average time in months between the flrst month In 
fall and the hist in spring, Inclusive, with a mean tomi)erature b(*low 40° F. 
The growth periods are the months other than those shown. In most tem- 
perate climiites there are p»*riod8 during the year, usually ln< reusing in length 
with the latitude, when the temperature is too low for active plant growth. 
Th<‘He are known as winter rest periods. In geneial cultivat'd plants are 
more or less dormant during the months when the mean teni|>crature Is below 
49°. Broadly siH'uking, those months with mean temperatures between 40 
nd 72° may be eonsldered periods of vegetative growth for most crops. 
When the avemge tempciuture is above 72° and nmisture is sutflcieut, tropical 
and subtropical plants will continue to grow and fruit will ripen, hut when 
moisture Is lacking this becomes a period of summer rest 


is a belt, of limited width, in which the mean temperature does not 
fall below 49° F. until November, hut remains below tliat value in 
spring for the month of April, thus covering a period ctf six months. 
Throughout a wide belt, extending from Kansas and Nebraska east- 
ward to the middle Atlantic coast and iBachiiig as far south as the 
northern portions of North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma, the rest period extends from November to March, five 
months. From this area it decreases southward to the central por- 
tion of the Gulf States, where only one month, January, has a 
mean tenmerature below 49°, and the Gulf coast, including the 
whole of Florida, has a mean monthly temperature of 48° or higher 
in every month. Owing to the diversity of topography from the 
Rocky Mountains westward, very little detail has been attempted in 
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drawing the chart and, consequently, tlie areas shown for these 
regions are broadly generalized. However, the dormant period is 
mostly from six to seven months in length, except in portions of the 
Pacific Coast States and in the lower Colorado River Valley, where 
in some sections the monthly means do not fall as low as 49°. 

Temperature Influence on Crop Distribution 

The agricultural regions of the TTnited States in which the several 
crops dominate have more or less definite boundaries, extending, in 
a general way, in an east- west direction conforming to the isothermal 
trend. Broadly speaking, we may divide crops into two classes, 
tliose known as (‘ool-climate crops, more intensively grown in the 
central and northern sections of the country, and warm-climate crops, 
grown chiefly in the Central and Southern States. Among the 
former may be included ))otatoes, wheat, oats, buckwheat, flax, and 
most grasses; among the latter we find cotton, com, rice, sugarcane, 
and peanuts. While the most intensive production of both winter 
wheat and corn is found in the same area, one classed as a cool and 
the other as a warm-climate croj), tlie former matures early in the 
season, before the warmer weather of summer comes, whereas the 
most critical period of growth of the latter is the warm, midsummer 
season. 

In that portion of the country lying east of the Rocky Mountains 
we find five more or less distinctive climatic provinces which cor- 
resj)ond to definite crop groupings. These have been designated the 
subti opical coast, the Cotton Belt, the corn and winter-wheat region, 
the Spring Whe^it Belt, and the hay and pasture province. 

Suhfro pical coa.^t . — This section has c warm and (*omparatively 
equable climate, with an average winter temperature ranging from 
about 55° F. along the central Gulf coast to 70° in extreme southern 
Pdorida, and an average summer tem})erature of <S0° or slightly 
higher. The })rincipal crops in this province are winter truck, citrus 
fruits, sugarcane, and rice. The winters are usually mild, although 
an occasional cold wave, with freezing temperatures, may be ex- 
pected ; in fact, temperatures as low as 0" F. have betui recorded as 
far south as the Alabama coast. The summer temperatures are ap- 
preciably tempered by })roximity to the Gulf. 

Cottaa Belt , — The northern limit of successful commercial produc- 
tion of cotton is determined largely by temperature conditions. A 
mean summer tem])erature of about V7° F. is the limiting value, 
which (!orresj)onds to a frostless season of about 200 days. Along 
the northern margin of the belt the last killing frost in spring occurs 
on the average about April 10 and the first in fall about October 25. 
The mean summer temperature in the southern portion is about 82° 
F. The cotton plant grows successfully under a much wider range 
of precipitation than of temperature. In the cotton-growing States 
the average annual rainfall varies from little more than 20 inches in 
the extreme western portion to 55 or 00 inches in some eastern sec- 
tions of the belt. 

Corn arid Winter-Wheat Belt . — The principal Corn and Winter- 
Wheat Belt extends roughly from the Ohio Valley States westward 
to the Rocky Mountains. The average winter temperature in this 
area ranges from about 40° F. in the southern portion to 16° in the 
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northern, and the average summer temperature from about 78° 
in the south to 70° in the north. The average frostless season ranges 
from about 140 days in the north to about 200 in the south. 

The thermal constant for corn in the principal producing areas, 
represented by the accumulated day degrees of temperature in ex- 
cess of the normal daily temperature at the average date of plant- 
ing, to the date of maturity, ranges from 1,600° to 1,(S00° F. Along 
the northern limit of succ^essful commercial production it is about 
1,400°, but in some Southern States, where slower-maturing varie- 
ties are planted, it runs as high as 2,8(K)°. It is interesting to note 
that in the more southern States there is a large excess of heat dur- 
ing the growing season over that required for maturing corn. For 
example, in southern (leorgia the potential thermal constant for this 
crop, when computed from the accumulated day degrees of temper- 
ature above the average at the time of beginning of planting to the 
avei-age dale of first killing frost in fall, is over 4,000° as against 
1,600° in central Iowa. This permits successive plantings in the 
South covering a considerably longer period in the spring. That 
is to say, eai ly, intermediate, and late crops can 1x5 growm. 

S hmt Belt , — This belt lies mostly in the central-northern 
section of the country, principally in the States of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. The average summer temperature along the Canadian 
border is about 65° F., wdiereas the southern boundary of the belt 
conforms approximately to the mean summer isotherm of 70° and 
a mean winter temperature of 20°. This is by no means the north- 
ern limit of spring-wheat production, however, as much is grown 
in the Canadian Provinces farther north. In the United States the 
average frostless season of the belt varies from about 100 days in 
the north to 140 days in the south. As in the Corn and Winter- 
AVheat Belt, farming is rather diversified, but spring wheat forms a 
large pei’centage of the cro]) production. 

II ay a)td pasture provlnve , — This province is less well defined 
than the others mentioned and is, as a rule, a region of varied agri- 
cultui*al conditions. It includes mostly the northern border States 
from Minnesota eastward and extends southward over the Middle 
Atlantic States and A])])alachian Mountain districts. The average 
summer temperature ranges from about 62° to 70° F. and the aA’er- 
age winter temperatiire from 10° to 25° F. Climatic; conditions in 
this province are fav(>rable for the production of potatoes, biick- 
wdieat, and other cool-climate crops, but dairy proclucts predomi- 
nate. They amount to about one-half of the total for the United 
States. 

The Frost Hazard 

The limiting factor in the successful cultivation of many spring- 
planted crops in the temperate and cold zones is the usual time of 
the occurrence of the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
autumn, or the length of the frost-free season. In most farming op- 
erations there is, from time to time, more or less loss occasioned bv 
frost. It is important, therefore, that the frost situation, which 
varies greatly in diffeient sections of the country, be carefully 
studied in connection wuth farming operations. Under ordinary 
conditions fairly biff frost risks can be taken in early planting for 
some crops where nigh prices are usually realized lor products 
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Fig 12. — ^Average date of last killing frost in spring. In half the years It will occur earlier than the dates shown and in half the vears later than 
these dates. It follows that spring crops which are advanced sufficiently to be harmed by frost on the average date of its last occurrence will be killed 
in 50 per cent of the years. Killing frost usually occurs each year to the Gulf coast and to the central portion of the Florida peninsula, but in extreme 
southern Florida it occurs, as a rule, in less than half the years. In some extreme northern districts and in the higher elevations of the Western 
States the average date of last killing frost Is later than June 1, but in the Gulf coast sections it Is infrequent after March 1 
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which are marketed early, but large risKs are not, as a rule, advis- 
able for general crops. The simplest of all frost summaries is the 
average date of its last occurrence in spring and the first in fall. 
The intervening period is usually called the irost-free season. 

Figure 12 shows the average date of the last killing frost in spring. 
Killing frost does not occur, as a rule, along the south Atlantic coast 
from central South Carolina southward and in the southern portions 
of the Gulf States after March 1. To the northward the average date 
of the last killing frost in spring becomes progressively later, as 
shown by the chart. 

From the Rocky Mountains westward, owing to diversity of to- 
pography, wide variations obtain in the average dates of the last 
k’lling frost in spring and of the first in the fall, and, consequently, 
no general statement applicable to this region can be made. The 
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Much damage is occasionally done to immature crops bv killing 
frost in fall, particularly when the summer season has been un- 
favorable for rapid maturitjr and crops are, consequently, late. 
Figure 14 shows for the United States the average dates of first 
killing frost in fall, by which time it may be expected to occur in 
half the years. It follows that crops susceptible to frost damage 
and crops which do not mature earlier than tlie dates indicated for 
the several localities will probably be damaged bj^ frost in lialf the 
years. This does not mean that killing frost will be experienced 
every other year on these dates, but that, in the long run, there is 
an (*ven chance that it will occur as early as the dates mentioned- 
This cliart shows that along the northern border of the country 
killing frost may be ext)ected in half the years as early as September 



Ki<;. ir>. — Oates in fall prior to which the chance of killinj; frost Is loss than 10 
per cent There Is very little risk of damage to crops that mature before the 
dates shown on the chart for the several localities 


20. To the soulhward the dates become progressively later until, in 
the immediate (lulf region, it does not occur, as a rule, until the end 
of November, and in much of Florida and along the west Gulf coast 
until after December 1. Killing frost has been experienced in every 
section of the United States where records have been kept, except on 
some of the Florida Keys. It may be expected in less than half the 
years, however, in the extreme southern portion of the Florida. 
Peninsula. 

Figure 15 indicates the dates in fall before which killing frost 
occurs, in general, less frequently than 1 year in 10. Crops that 
mature by the dates indicated on this chart, for the various sections 
of the country, are in very little danger of damage by frost. In the 
northern portion of the Corn Belt — ^that is, from eastern South Da- 
kota to southern Wisconsin — killing frost may be expected 1 year in 
10 as early as September 11, and in the southern portions from Ten- 
nessee to northern Oklahoma about October 11. The latter localities 

29283 «— YBK 1924 32 
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coincide with the northern portion of the Cotton Belt. In eastern 
Gulf sections and in central Texas it does not occur with this fre- 
quency until about the 1st of November. 

The frost- free seaeon . — The potential frost-free season is the aver- 
age period between the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall. No type of crop production can be successfully maintained 
where the risk of frost damage is not more than overbalanced by 
profits at other times. If spring crops that may be killed by frost 
are planted early enough to be in condition susceptible to harm on 
the average date of the last killing frost, the risk of loss is 50 per 
cent, and likewise crops that require the entire frostless period for 
maturity are subjected to damage in fall in 50 per cent of the years. 
When both of these conditions prevail, the chance of growth and 
maturity without damage is only 25 per cent, or one year in four. 
Such risks are too big to carry and, consequently, planting opera- 
tions, wherever possible, should be so timed as to allow a reasonablv 
safe margin from frost danger in spring and for maturity in fall 
before the risk becomes too great. 

Figure 16 shows, for dimirent parts of the United States, the 
average length of the frost-free season. This period is about 100 
days in some localities along the central-northern border of the 
country, about 140 days in the northern portion of the Corn Belt, 
200 days along the northern border of the Cotton Belt, and about 
280 days in most of the Gulf coast sections. It will be noted that the 
frost-free season increases rapidly in length from the northern 
border of the country to the southern. 

Spring planiimj and frost-free dates , — The best dates for plant- 
ing tender spring crops in different pai^s of the country depends 
mostly on the average date of last killing frost in spring, as shown 
in Figure 12. In general, spring wheat may be seeded about 5 
or 6 weeks before the average date of last killing frost, spring oats 
4 or 5 weeks, and early potatoes 2 or 8 weeks before the killing- 
frost date. Corn requires more warmth for successful germina- 
tion and should not be planted, as a rule, until near the average 
date of the last spring irost, while cotton planting should l^e de- 
layed until vabout a month after that time, the latter correspond- 
ing very well to the latest date in spring on which a killing frost 
has occurred. 

Such truck crops as early (*abbage plants from seed l>eds, radishes, 
collards, onion sets, early smooth peas, kale, turnips, and mustard 
niay be planted two weeks or more before the average date of last 
killing rrost. Beets, parsnips, carrots, lettuce, spinach, wrinkled 
I^eas, cauliflower plants, celery seed, and Chinese cabbage may be 
planted aboht the average date, but the planting of snap beans, 
okra, and tomato plants should be deferred until about two weeks 
after that time, and such plants as Lima beans, melons, eggplants, 
cucumbers, semash, and sweet potatoes should not be planted till 
the soil is well warmed up, or about three or four weeks after the 
average date of last killing frost. 

Sunshine and Light 

Sunshine is a very important climatic element, not only from the 
standpoint of agriculture but alk) from its physical effect on man 
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and other animals. Light plays an imjwrtant part in controlling 
the plant structure, and the depressing influence on human beings 
of long periods of cloudy and damp weather is noticeable, even to 
the casual observer. On the other nand, long periods of successive 
days with continuous sunshine and high temperature are trying on 
all animal and most plant life. Long, hot periods are usually char- 
acterized by few clouds and much sunshine, when, day after day, 
the amount of insolation received during the daytime results in 
an accumulation of heat in excess of that lost at night by radiation. 

With an ideal sea level horizon, the amount of sunshine received 
in any locality, for the year as a whole, would be determined by the 
prevailing state of the sky as to presence or absence of clouds and 
fog, although there is a slight increase with latitude in the possible 



Fkj 17. — For (‘ach of latitude the average mean solar time of sunrise and 
sunset and the average length of the daj’, sunrise to sunset, during the longest 
and shorlest days of the year, June 21 and December 22, respectively. In the 
extreme southern portion of the country the longest day is about 14 hours In 
length and the shortest about 10% hours, whereas in the extreme northern 
portion the longest is about 10 ana the shortest about H hours. During clear 
weather in summer the sun shines in the extreme northern portion of the 
country about two hours longer during the day than In the extreme South. 

This is an. important factor in crop growth in. thewe iiorthorn local lti<'8, as the 
greater amount of sunshine compensates somewhat for the lower temperature. 

For the year as a whole the possible amount of sunshine is approximately the 
same throughout the world, or an average of about 12 hours a day 

amount of yearly sunshine. This variation is unimportant, however, 
amounting in the course of a year to a total of only about 35^ 
hours between latitudes 25® and 49® N., representing the extreme 
southern and extreme northern portions of the United States; the 
average possible yearly amount at latitude 25® is 4,437.2 hours, and, 
at latitude 49®, 4,472.6 hours for a 365-day year. The possible 
amount of sunshine, however, has wide seasonal variations in middle 
and high latitudes, the variations increasing rapidly with the 
latitude. 

Figure 17 affords a comparison of the possible amount of sunshine 
that could occur in different portions or the United States during 
the longest and the shortest day of the year. It shows for each 2.5® 
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of latitude the average mean solar time of sunrise and sunset and 
the average length of the day, from sunrise to sunset, on December 
22 and June 21, or the time of the winter and summer solstices. At 
the time of the equinoxes, about March 21 and September 22, the 
days and nights are substantially of equal length throughout the 
world. The longest day of the year at latitude 25^, extreme southern 
Florida, is only about three hours longer than the shortest day, but 
at latitude 49“ , representing the northwestern boundary of the 
country, the longest day is eight liours longer than the shortest. 

Ge^ogvofldc dutrihution of smiskme , — Figure 18 shows the geo- 
graphic distribution of sunshine for the year as a whole, expressed 
in percentage of possible amount, the latter being essentially the 
same for all sections of the country, or an average of approximately 
12 hours a day. This chart indicates that the least is received along 



Fic. 18.— IVin'iitatre of tlip iK>s«lhle amount of Kuimhine that oinirs on the 
avor» 4 ro in dilforent iiortions of the country foi the yetir as a whole and indi- 
cates the effect of cloiulinci<y on the amount received. The posHihle amount for 
the >car is approximately the same in all sections. In the far Northwt'st and 
from the Luke rejeion ('astward the sun shines on the averaj^ for the year less 
than half the daylijtht hours but in some far southwestc^rn districts more than 
85 per (vnt of tlie posslbh* amount occurs In the interior of Califonila the 
suinmoiH are practically cloudless, hut consideraide cloudy weather prevails In 
the winter. The fail and winter niouths arc eHiK>cially cloudy in the more north- 
western Statics and in the Northeast. The principal aKi’iciiltural sections of the 
country receive betwetui 50 and 70 tier cent of tlie ixi&table amount of sunshine 


the north Pacific coast, where the sun shines on the average for the 
year during only about 40 per cent of the daylight hours, whereas in 
the Lake region, the central and northem portions of the Appa- 
lacliian Mountoin area, and the Northeast, the percentages are only 
slightly higher — 45 to 50. The maximum amount of sunshine in 
the United States is received in the far Southwest, including extreme 
western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, southern Nevada, and the 
adjoining portions of California. In the lower Colorado River 
Valley t& sun shines on the average for the year nearly 90 per cent 
of the total number of hours from sunrise to sunset. 
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The Intensity of Sunshine 

Although the importance of sunshine as a climatic factor is well 
known and considerable data are available showing its duration in 
different parts of the country, records of the equally important 
intensity of sunshine are available for only a few places because of 
the delicacy of the apparatus required in the measurements. In 
measurements of any kind a vm.it of memvme is required. Two units 
are employed in measuring the intensity of sunshine, one a heat and 
the other a light unit. The heat unit is called a gram-calorie, and is 
the quantity of heat requii-ed to raise the temperature of a gram, or 
cubic centimeter, of water through 1° C. It is usually employed when 
we wish to measure the total radiant energy, or the energy of all 
wave lengths, received from the sun. If we wish to confine our 
measurements to the energy of such wave lengths as are capable of 
producing in the human eye the sensation that we call light, then we 
compare the illumination produced by sunlight on a diffusely re- 
flecting surface with the illuminaition product on a similar surface 
by a standard candle 1 foot from it. Under these circumstances the 
intensity of the illumination produced by the candle is called a foot- 
candle. The intensity of solar or daylight illumination on a hori- 
zontal surface at noon in midsummer if the sky is clear is about 
10,000 foot-candles. Even if the sky is completely covered with 
clouds the intensity may be 2,500 to 3,000 foot-candles. An intensity 
of from 10 to 15 foot-candles is considered good indoor illumination. 

Meteorologists are particularly interested in the intensity of the 
total radiation received from the sun. The instrument with which 
this intensity is measured is called the pyrheliometer (solar-heat 
measurer). The solar radiation to be u'easured is usually received 
upon a surface at right angles to the incoming rays, and the heating 
effect upon a unit of suriace, as a square centimeter, in a unit or 
time, as one minute, is determined. 

It has been computed that if the earth had no atmosphere the 
intensity of the solar radiation should average about 1.94 gram- 
calories per minute per square centimeter of normal surface. The 
effect of tlm atmosphere is greatly to reduce this intensity by absorb- 
ing some of the heat rays and scattering others. The least loss, other 
things being equal, occurs when the sun is nearest the zenith, or at 
noon. The absorption and .scattering of the rays increases as the 
sun approaches the horizon. 

In the first line of table 1 is given the highest intensity of solar 
radiation that has been measured at Washin^on during each month 
of the year. Since the sun approaches much nearer the zenith in 
summer than in winter, one might expect that midday summer in- 
tensities would be higher than midday winter intensities. Although 
this is true at stations in high latitudes, there are two reasons why 
it is not the case for the latitude of Washington: (1) The earth is 
nearer the sun in winter than in summer, and this variation in solar 
distance is sufficient to cause a difference of 7 per cent in favor of 
midwinter intensities. (2) Water vapor is an active absorber of 
solar radiation. The atmosphere contains more water vapor in 
summer than in winter and also more dust. 
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Table 1. — Maximum solar radiation intensities measured at MVashington, D. C. 
(Gram-calories per minute per square centimeter) 


Month 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Normal surface 

1. 43 

1.60 

1.48 

1. 51 

1. 45 

1 43 

1 47 

1 43 

1 49 

1 45 

1. 48 

1.48 

Horizontal surface 

.74 

.98 

1. 16 

1. 35 

1. 37 

1.38 

1 40 

1 27 

1.17 

.96 

.77 

.69 


If, as shown in Table 1, sunshine is as intense at midday in 
winter as in summer, why are the summer days so much the warmer? 
Partly because there are more hours of sunshine in summer than in 
winter, but principally because the atmosphere is heated not so 
much by absorbing the solar rays as they come in through it as by 
the heat it receives from the surface of the earth. The temperature 
of the surface of the earth depends not upon solar radiation intensity 
measured at normal incidence, but upon the vertical component of 
that intensity, or the intensity upon a horizontal surface. 

In the second line of Table 1 are given the vertical components 
of the intensities of the first line, computed for the 21st day of each 
month. It is to be noted that although the figures of the first line 
show no annual variation, in the second line the December intensity 
is only half that for the 21st of the months May, June, and July. 

Besides direct sunlight, the surface of the earth also receives from 
the sky some of the rays that w^ere diffused or scattered by the gases 
and dust of the atmosphere. At noon on a summer day with a clear 
sky this diffuse radiation may equal one-fifth the direct solar radia- 
tion. When the sky is covered with clouds all the radiation received 
is diffuse. The ratio of the diffuse to the direct radiation increases 
as the sun’s zenith distance increases. 

In Table 2 is given the average amount of radiant heat received 
from the sun and sky on a horizontal surface at Washington, D. C., 
oil the 21st day of each month. It will be seen that the amount re- 
ceived in midsummer is about 3.5 times that received in midwinter, 
wliile the houi*s of possible sunshine on June 21 are 14.9. and on 
December 21, 9.4, or the ratio is 1.6 to 1. 

Table 2. — Average radiant heat received on a horizontal surfaee from /he sun 
and sky on the ;^lst day of each month 


Month 

Jun 

Feb. 

j Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June ! July 

Aug i Sept ' Oct i Nov 

Radiation 

172 

254 

1 

1 355 
! 

428 

479 

501 . 464 

1 

421 1 3(?4 

i 


Dpc. 

144 


Perhaps it will be easier to ajipreciate the magnitude of these 
measurements if we express them in units of energy. On a clear 
day the total heat received ma}^ exceed the averages of Table 2 by 
50 per cent. From March 21 to September 21 it may therefore 
amount to 600, and in June to 750 gram-calories per si|uare centi- 
meter. These daily amounts are equivalent to 7 and 8.7 kilowatt- 
hours of energy per square meter of surface, respectivelv. Therefore, 
in the vicinity of Washington on a clear day between March 21 and 
September 21, the heat energy received on a stjuare meter of surface 
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is equivalent to the ener^ required to operate twenty-five 40-watt 
electric; lamps for at least 7 hours, and in June for 8.7 hours. 

JMeasureinents of direct solar radiation and of the diffuse radia- 
tion from the sky have been made for a number of years at Madison, 
Wis., Lincoln, Nebr., and Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

Measurements of direct solar radiation have also Injen made by 
the Smithsonian Institution on Mount Wilson and Mount Whitney, 
Calif., and on Hump Mountain in North Carolina, and short series 
have been made by the Weather Bureau at several points in the 
Southwest and on the Pacific coast. 

From these readings we find, as we would expect, that solar radi- 
ation intensities increase with elevation above sea level, and also, 
r(;gardless of elevation, as we go west from the Mississippi Kiver 
on account of the diminution in the amount of water vapor con- 
tained in the atmosphere in the arid and semiarid regions of the 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains. 

Figure 19 shows the average amount of radiation received on a 
horizontal surface on the i^lst day of February, April, June, August, 
October, and December, respec;tively. 


SOLAR RADIATION INTENSITY 



Pio. 19. — Avora^re daily totala of aolar radiation on -a horizontal surface, In grom- 
caloHes p<*r wjuaro centimeter (a gram-calorie is the quantity of heat reiiulred 
to raise tlie temperature of 1 gram of water 1" C.), on the 21 »t of F'ebruory, 
April, June,, August, Octol)er, and Decemher. It shows marked variations in 
radiation intensity between the winter and summer aeasons, eapeci^lly In the 
central, north-central, and northeastern portions of the counti-y 
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Certain features of the data on these charts are of interest. For 
example, it will be noted that on December 21 Florida receives twice 
as much solar radiation per day as is received along the northern 
border of the United States, and western Texas two and one-half 
limes as much. The Lak(^ region receives less than the average for 
its latitude on account of the excessive cloudiness. The difference 
between high and low latitudes grows less with the approach of 
warm weather, and by April 21 has practically disappeared. In 
June there is actually an increase in the daily amount of radiation 
with latitude in the Atlantic coast distri(;ts, and the increase from 
east to west reaches a maximum of 40 per cent from the Gulf coast to 
the Rocky Mountain Plateau. In general, the S2)ring months receive 
sliglitly more radiation than the fall months. Compare, for in- 
stance, February and October, and April and August (fig. 19). 
This is due principally to the less water vapor and dust content of 
tiie atmosphere in the sj)ring than in the fall months. 

These charts of sunshine intensity (fig. 19) present contrasts be- 
tween the different sections of tlie United States that are not shown 
by charts of the percentage of possible (duration of) sunshine. 
Sunshine intensity data are useful in studies relative to climate and 
crops. Unfortunately data are not available to permit the exten- 
sion of the lines on these charts to the Pacific coast. 

Some Sunshine Efl'ects 

Sunshine is important in plant growth because the heat and the 
light required by all growing plants arc supplied by solar radiation. 
While heat can not replace light in the plant-building process, light 
can, in some measure, replace heat. Bright sunshine not only raises 
the temperature of the air but also promotes the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. Other factors remaining the same, bright 
sunshine, as compared with diffuse light, ac(*elerates photosynthesis 
and transpiration. In general, a plant receiving less than its opti- 
inum in light intensity becomes pale, elongated, and weaker than 
it otherwise would. 

Evidently a plant can not maintain itself in a region or extend 
its habitat in any direction unless conditions are favorable not only 
for vegetative growth but for reproduction as well. The amount of 
sunshine and length of daj^ have an important bearing on seed repro- 
duction. 

In .summer, places in higher latitudes have a much longer period 
of daylight; and this greater duration of daylight, even with a lower 
temperature, may produce as great an effect on plants as a shorter 
period of light with a higher temperature in places lying consider- 
ably lower in latitude. This is an important factor in the promo- 
tion of rapid development and early maturity of crops in the more 
northern agricultural sections of "the Ignited States. It greatly 
reduces the frost hazard in these regions where the frostless or grow- 
ing season is normally short because of the prevailing low temper- 
atures. In some places where the rainfall is suflScient but the tem- 
perature too low for the best growth of plants, as in Alaska, sun- 
shine is a most important climatic factor. 

Sunshine, however, may be favorable or unfavorable for plants, 
depending on other prevailing conditions. During a drought in the 
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hummer season it is decidedly harmful, as the soil becomes highly 
heated and evaporation of the scanty moisture is accelerated.^ Again, 
fruit buds may become unseasonably advanced imder the influence 
of continued warm sunshine, and frequently maturing fruit, such as 
apples, oranges, and lemons, are harmed by sun scald. The temper- 
ature of the leaves of plants in sunshine is higher than that of the 
surrounding air, some experiments showing that this difference may 
be as much as 20° to 30° F. on clear days. 

The sun curing of fruit in some of the more western States, par- 
ticularly in Caliiornia, is a very important industry. The contmur 
ous sunshine in the interior of that State, with an absence of rain, 
during July, August, and September makes possible the sun curing 
of large quantities of fruit every year, principally raisins, prunes, 
peaches, apricots, pears, and apples. 

Grapes that do not contain at least 22 per cent of sugar are not 
considered valuable for raisins, and sunshine is important in increas- 
ing the sugar content both before picking and during the drying 
period. The sun curing is a physical as well as a chemical process. 
The intense sunshine during curing promotes the evaporation of 
superfluous water and converts the juices into sugar and other solids 
of great nutritive value. 

The importance of sunshine is well illustrated also in orange grow- 
ing* Primarily because of the greater amount of sunshine received 
during the summer growing season, the northern California groves 
usually produce the first ripe fruit. Prune growing is also an impor- 
tant industry in California. The briglit, sunny summers are unu- 
sually favorable for this fruit, which requires for proper maturity 
a long season of clear, warm weather. 

Influence of Weather on Farm Work and Crop Yields 

Much of the greater part of all farm operations must necessarily 
be conducted in the open field. Consequently, aside from its direct 
influence on plant gi’owth, the weather plays an important role in 
the farmer’s activities. Rainfall is essential in his work, but at the 
same time its, frequency and duration may be such as to materially 
retard field operations, either in planting, cultivating, or harvesting. 
Continued wet weather, if prevailing during the season of prepara- 
tion of soil and planting, may result in a material reduction in acre- 
age; it may prevent proper cultivation or may be damaging to crops 
din‘ing or after harvesting. Drought may also unfavorably affect 
the preparation of soil. Thus, either too much or too little rain may 
be harmful in interfering with farm work as well as to growing 
croi)S. In general, warm and moderately dry -weather is needed 
during the planting and cultivating seasons — a plentiful supply of 
moisture when crops are at the critical maturing stage and fair 
weather during harvesting and housing. 

In preparing a schedule for farm operations there should be taken 
into account the degree of risk from unfavorable weather in produc- 
ing the crop. These risks include possible losses from wet weather 
or drought, low temperatures, hot periods in summer, hail and wind 
storms, and frost in both spring and fall. For example, in grow- 
ing a crop the value of which is largely determined by the earliness 
with which it can be put on the market, which in turn depends more 
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or less on the time of seeding, the grower must consider whether 
the higher prices to be realized for early maturity will justify a 
spring frost risk of, say, 75 per cent, 50 per cent, or less. The aver- 
age percentage of frost risk at any time can be readily determined 
from weather records. 

Weather and Crop Yields 

For the successful production of a given crop in a particular region 
primary consideration is the conformity of the climate to the re- 
(piirements of the plant. Soil and other conditions may be favor- 
able, but congruence of climate and plant is essential to success. 
When this agreement is had, however, there are often large variations 
in the yield from year to year, due mostly to varying weather con- 
ditions. For best development and maximum production, crops re- 
quire a favorable combination of heat, moisture, and sunshine during 
growth, and a deficiency or excess of any of these usually results in 
a lessened yield. 

Varying yields from year to year, when the soil or other more or 
less permanent conditions are substantially the same, are the result 
of the sum total of all the environmental influences from the time 
of ])lanting until harvesting, including the condition of the soil at 
])lanting, the weather during germination and growth, and insect 
activit}^ and disease. Of these the weather factor is the most im- 
])ortant, both directly through its agency in supplying food to the 
plant from the soil and indirectly through its influem^e on plant 
diseases and insect activity. 

'Jlie weather influence begins wdth the preparation of the soil for 
planting and does not terminate until the' crop is safely garnered. 
I)uring this entire time the farmer is, so to speak, at the mercy of 
the weather elements. He carefully prepares the soil and puts in 
the seed, but with the full realization that some unwelcome weather 
vagary is liable to be ushered in at any time, taking with it the fruits 
of his labor perhaps for an entire year. Fortunately, adverse 
weather conditions, such as drought, destructive hail, damaging 
frosts, devastating floods, and others, are always moi'e or less 
limited in geographic extent, and thus the Nation's food supply 
has never been menaced. While this is true from the national 
consuming viewpoint, the story is quite different from that of the 
farmer in the region affected. His harvest may repi*esent his entire 
year’s work, and when this is cut short or, as in some cases, entirely 
destroyed by unfavorable weather, disaster may stare him in the face. 

Where climate and other conditions permit of diversified farming, 
and this is practiced, the weather hazard is very much reduced, as 
the failure of one crop may, to some extent at least, be offset by the 
success of others whose critical periods of growth did not coincide 
with the unfavorable weather. Localities with comparatively long- 
growing seasons also have their advantages, as a substitute crop may 
be put in when the failure of one is imminent. 

The plight of farmers in the Northwestern States in recent years 
affords a good example of the risk assumed when dependence is 
largely placed, either from necessity or choice, in a single crop. Be- 
ginning with 1917, the severest drought for many years prevailed in 
that section. In fact, for a period of four or five consecutive years 
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there was in some localities the greatest deficiency in moisture that 
had been recorded since rainfall records began, more than 50 years 
ago. This series of droughts, occurring year after year, during the 
season when wheat, the principal crop, most needed moisture, proved 
disastrous to many farmers, and following this the prevailing low 
prices of wheat added to their difficulties. 

Temperature and Crop Growth 

A certain amount of warmth is necessary for the ^termination of 
seeds, the amount required varying for seeds of different plants. 
Wheat and oats germinate at a much lower temperature than does 
corn, and corn, in turn, requires less warmth for successful germina- 
tion than does cotton. Thus, some crops may be planted earlier in 
spring than others. In addition a certain amount of heat is required 
after planting to bring a crop to maturity. As a rough measure of 
this, ^ere may be used what is known as the ‘thermal constant,” 
which refers to the total or accumulated day degrees of temjierature 
in excess of some significant temperature taken as a starting point. 
The thermal constant of a particular plant and the temperature at 
which planting may be accomplished determine whether or not con- 
ditions in a given locality are favorable for its maturity. 

When the normal daily temperatures are considered there is a 
more or less regular cycle through the year, the lowest or minimum, 
occuring about midwinter, and the highest, or maximum, about mid- 
summer. With the advent of spring and attendant warming up, 
naturally, in this country, the farther south a location may be the 
earlier in spring is the rise in temperature the point where plant- 
ing may be acx^omplished. The planting ^f a given spring crop 
usually begins in the southern portion of the area in whicn it is 
grown and proceeds northward as the season progresses. 

There are certain restricted limits of time within which crops must 
be planted for best results, defined by the temperature of the locality, 
and this period of time decreases in general with increase in latitude. 
While the normal daily temperature at which planting usually may 
begin differs for different plants, it is quite uniform for the same 
plant in all seditions of the country. The following summary indi- 
cates for the country east of the ^cky Moutains the normal daily 
temperatures at which planting of the more important crops may 
usually begin in spring: 

Spring wheat may be seeded with a lower mean temperature than 
any other major spring crop. Seeding usually begins in the Da- 
kotas and in ^Nebraska when the normal daily temperature rises to 
87° F., and in Minnesota and Wisconsin at 40°. Next in thermal 
order comes spring oats, the seeding of which usually begins when 
the normal daily temperature rises to 43°. Early potato planting 
begins, as a rule, at 45®, and com at 55°. The date on which the 
latter temperature is reached in any locality corresponds closely to 
the average date of last killing frost in spring. Cotton planting 
should not begin until the normal daily temperature rises to about 
63°. The date on which this temperature is reached corresponds 
closely to the latest date in spring on which killing frost has occurred. 

Whether a farmer lives in the South or in the North he has, 
unknowingly, adopted these temperatures as the proper ones at 
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which planting should begin. Thus the planting of early potatoes, 
for example, usually begins in northern Mississippi about Febru- 
ary 15 and in northern Wisconsin two and one-half months later, 
but in each locality when the normal daily tempei-atures rise to 45° F. 

In any temperature summation for cultivated crops, especially 
for those planted in spring, it is usually best that the mean daily 
temperature at whi(‘,h planting begins be taken as a starting point 
instead of a general base for all crops, such as the usual 0° C. 
(42.8° F.) base. As thus computed there is not much diiference in 
the accumulated temperature required to mature most staple spring- 
planted crops, provided in the case of corn an intermediate-maturing 
variety is considered. 

Cotton and corn are warm-w^eather crops, and the areas favorable 
for su(‘cessful production on a commercial scale are limited prin- 
cipally by the general temperature conditions, which include the 
length of tlie frost-free season and the temperature at planting. 
Tiiese limits are defined by an available thermal constant of about 
1,()()()° F. for corn and about 2,000° for cotton, computed from the 
normal temj)erature when ]>lanting usually begins. It follows that 
if cotton could be j^lanted with as Ioav temperatures as corn the cot- 
ton area would lie materially increased. 

Owing to the relatively large thermal requirements of warm- 
weather crops, a compai'alively warm spring is necessary for best 
results in germination and for early growth. Thus there is a close 
relation Ix^ween the s])ring temperatures and the growth of such 
crops during the early stages of development. 

Rainfall and Crop Growth 

Growing plants need a large amount of moisture, much more than 
is usually thought, and it is not often that nature supplies just the 
amount re<juired for best development throughout the growing 
season. Several hundred pounds of water are necessary during the 
life of a cultivated plant to produce 1 pound of mature matter, 
which means that a plant such as wheat or corn requires each day 
an amount e({ual to sev(U*al times its own weight. There is, however, 
a mu(*h greater ([uantity of wak»r supplied to the soil in a moderately 
heavy rain than is usually supposed. With a rainfall of 1 inch, 
w ithout loss by run-off, more than 100 tons of water is supplied to 
1 acre of land. 

On the other hand, there is no direct relation between the percent- 
age of w^ater content of the soil and the amount availably for plant 
use. A sandy soil with 15 per (^ent of saturation may carry a large 
amount of available moisture, whereas a stiff clay with 15 per cent 
of moisture may have so little available that plants wdll wilt in it. 

The wilting coefficient of a soil is defined as the moisture content 
(expressed as a percentage of the dry weight) at a time when the 
leaves of a plant growing in it first undergo a permanent reduction 
in their moisture content as a result of the deficiency in the soil mois- 
ture supply. The water available for growth is the difference be- 
tween tne amount of moisture present in the soil and the wilting co- 
efficient. There is a wide difference in the wilting coefficients of 
different soils, as those of fine texture are much more retentive of 
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moisture than coarser soils, but the wilting coefficient for a particu- 
lar soil is substantiallj^ the same for all crops. 

Tlie loss of soil moisture by evaporation is an important factor, 
especially in normally dry regions. The amount of evaporation 
during the growing season determines, to a considerable extent, the 
amount of rain that is needed to produce a crop. The rate of evap- 
oration from a saturated soil is in most cases substantially the 
same as that from a freely exposed water surface and, consequently, 
in regions such as the drier western portions of the IJnited States, 
where the free-water-surface evaporation is much greater than the 
rainfall, careful cultivation must be practised in order that water 
sufficient for plant growth may be retained. The effectiveness of 
proper cultivation is shown by the fact that in some experimental 
tests where the free-water-surface evaporation for the six summer 
months is more than five times as much as the rainfall for that 
period, the water evaporation from the soil has been kept down, by 
proper tillage, to approximately half the rainfall, thus conserving 
the other half for the use of the crop. A soil dust mulch is very 
effective in reducing evaporation, but at the same time it is neces- 
sary to sacrifice all of the moisture in the surface strata that is used 
to form the mulch. A rainfall that wets the surface only is of little 
or no value, since it evaporates quickly, and preferably so, as the 
mulch cover must again become dry before the effectiveness is rees- 
tablished. 

Summer fallowing and careful tilth are practiced in drier sections 
in a ty])e of agriculture knoAvn as “ dry farming.” This is usually 
confined to those regions in which the annual rainfall is between 10 
and 20 inches. Where the rainfall is small the question of seasonal 
distribution is important, and this varies greatly in different parts 
of the drier western half of the country. In most sections west of 
the Rocky Mountains much of the precipitation comes in winter oi 
early spring, while immediately east of the Rockies the bulk of it is 
received during the warmer season of the year. This, for example, 
makes the northern portion of the Great Plains better suited for 
spring wheat than for winter wheat, so far as moisture is concerned. 
In the West where fall-sown grain can take advantage of the win- 
ter and early spring precipitation and mature before the driest pait 
of the season sets in, conditions are more fai orable for winter wheat. 

The intensity of rainfall is also of great importance. Summer- 
fallow methods are not adapted to regions in which the rain falls 
in light showers, as in such cases the moisture*, penetrates only a few 
inches and the ne(*essary reserve supjily in the dee])er layers is not 
jirovided. On the other hand, where the yearly total usually in- 
cludes several torrential falls a large part of it is entirely lost 
through run-off. In the latter case it is important that cultivation 
be so handled as to retain as much as possiole of the heavier rain- 
falls. There is usually a greater run-off on fine dust mulch than on 
coarser soil, because a hard, driving rain may pack the surface of 
the mulch and largely pre\'ent the absorption of moisture. Observa- 
tions have been made in Utah where only 0.5 inch of water was ab- 
sorbed on practically level, summer-tilled land during a heavy rain 
of 2.5 inches, but at the same time 1.5 inches were absorbed by a 
near-by stubble field. 
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Corn, or maize, is a sun-loving crop of tropical origin, probably 
first cultivated on the plateaus of Central and South America. 
Although it is essentially a warm- weather plant, a number of varie- 
ties have been developed which permit production over a wide 
climatic range. It can not be grown successfully, however, north 
of the fiftieth parallel of latitude, except for green fodder. In 
general, the most suitable climate for corn is found in the interior 
of the continents where warm-season rains are ample and where 
summer nights as well as the days are warm. 

The early missionaries in the Central-Northern States (outside 
our present Corn Belt) found the Indians in that region to be very 
good com farmers, as farming went with these primitive people. 
In fact, archaeological records indicate that the Indians of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were quite as efficient corn growers as their brothers 
farther south. In these northern, colder regions, with their short 
growing season, it w^as the Indian custom to sprout the seed before 
planting, which, in effect, added several days to the usual growing 
season. Corn was grown in Wisconsin northward to the Lake 
Superior shore. 

Records in North Dakota indicate also that some Indian tribes 
along the Missouri River in that State were successfully groAving 
corn some three or four hundred years ago, and that these upper 
Missouii Valley Indians, living under semiarid, and in what to-day 
are considered regions of uniavorable temperature conditions for 
this crop, had dex'eloped corn growing to a point that was not sur- 
passed by any other tribe in America. It appears that these Indians 
had several varieties of corn (in one instance 13 is claimed), and that 
the several varieties were always kept separate and planted in dif- 
ferent fields to prevent mixing. Some very quick-maturing varie- 
ties appear to have been grown. 

(linuitic requirevientH . — The United States is by far the most im- 
portant corn-producing country of the W’orld, contributing about 70 
jier cent of the world's total production; it is folloAved in importance 
by Argentina and Mexico. C\)rn is preeminently an American crop; 
it is grown on three-fourths of all the farms of the United States. 
Although it is thus grown extensively in many sections of the coun- 
try, the climatic boundaries of the region ot intensive production 
aie a mean summer temperature of 70° to (S()° F., an average daily 
miniirium summer temperature exceeding 58°, a frostless season of 
more than 140 days in length, and an annual precipitation of be- 
tween 25 and 50 inches, of which at least 7 inches should occur in 
July and August. 

The tempei’ature requirements of different varieties of corn vary 
widely. Some southern varieties require an average frostless season 
of 180 days in length and a mean summer temperature of about 80° 
F. Practically no corn is grown Avhere the summer temperature 
averages less than 66°, or where the night temperature falls below 
55° ; consequently, the production of corn along the northern border 
of the United States and in the higher altitudes of the western 
mountainous districts is negligible. The optimum climatic condi- 
tions for the development of corn are found in only a few regions 
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of the word, and more extensively in the United States than in any 
othei* country. The leading States in corn production in 1923, given 
in the order of their importance, are as follows: Iowa, Illinois, 
IVebraska, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Kansas. About two-thirds of the total production in this country 
in 1923 was grown in these nine States. 

The critical period in the growth of corn, during which favorable 
weather usually assures a good crop and unfavorable weather 
causes a small yield, is comparatively brief. The most important 
factor affecting yield in the great corn-producing areas of the 
United States is rainfall, and July, in most sections, is the critical 
calendar month. The period from about the middle of July to the 
middle of August, however, has a greater effect on production than 
any other period of similar length. The available moisture for the 
10 days following the blossoming stage is especially important, the 
yield varying more or less directly with the amount of moisture in 
the soil during this period, provided the latter is not excessive. 
High temperature and dry soil during the 10 days after blossoming 
have a very unfavorable effect upon the yield. 

A comparison of the July rainfall with the yield of corn in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa for the 30 years from 
1891 to 1920 shows that for the 6 j^ears in whicli the July rainfall 
was less than 2.5 inches the yield of corn averaged 29.5 bushels ]ier 
acre, and for the G years with rainfall between 2.5 and 3.5 inches the 
yield averaged 35.G bushels per acre. This G.l bushels production 
increase was due principally to the eff'ect of the additional 1 inch of 
July rainfall during the years of larger yields. 

Gennination aiul early growth, — Th'^ length of time required for 
corn to germinate and come up dej)enUs primarily on tlie tempera- 
ture. It has been shown that wdth a temperature of 49° F. it 
requires from 10 to 12 days for corn grains to germinate, but germi- 
nation will take place in two days with a temperature of 80°. The 
optimum temperature for germination appears to be about 90° and 
the maximum beyond which it will not occur somewhat above 115°. 
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Fig. 20., — The number of days required for corn to come im at Wauaoon, Ohio» and 
the average dally exceisa of temperature above 55* F. during the reapoctlve 
periods 
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At Wauseon, Ohio, records for a period of 27 years, kept by the 
late Thomas Mikesell, show that corn came up, on the average, in 5 
days with a mean daily temperature of 71° F., in 6 days with 67°, 7 
days with 66°, 8 days with 61°, 9 days at 60°, and that when the 
mean daily temperature averaged 55° it required 10 days or more 
for the plants to appear above ground. Figure 20 shows graphically 
the relation between the temperature at Wauseon and the time 
required for corn to come up. 

(\)ol, wet weather, immediately following planting is especially 
unfavorable, for w itii such conditions the seed may not gei’ininate 
at all, or many of the young seedlings, after germination, may not 
have sufficient vitality to push themselves through the heavy, wet 
soil, resulting in a poor stand and requiring much replaniing. On 
the other hand, wai*m Aveather with a moderate amount of moisture 
usually insures a good stand. There are several things to take into 
account in choosing a good planting date for (‘orn. It is desirable to 
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have the crop get as early a start and develop as r^idly as possible 
that the danger from fall frost may be lessened. This is especially 
important in regions where 'the growing season is comparatively 
short, but at the same time too early planting greatly increases the 
danger of unfavorable temperature conditions for germination and 
for coming up. Further, in case the very young plants do not have 
sufficient warmth they become stunted and yellow and, thereafter, 
require an appreciable time to regain vigorous growth when favor- 
able weather sets in. 

Very young corn may be frosted in spring without serious i>er- 
manent injury, so, in general, early fall frosts are more to be feared 
than late spring frosts. Light frost in fall, however, may hasten 
maturity without material damage. The best date to begin planting 
on the more favorable soils is about the time the normal daily tem- 
perature rises to 55° F. 

Temperature is usually more important in corn growth during 
the spring and early summer, but thereafter rainfall is of greater 
imijortance. There is a close relation between the physical condi- 
tion of corn at the beginiug of July and the temperature during 
June. Figure 21 shows in a graphic manner the relation of the 
June temperature to the condition of corn on July 1, as reported by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, for the States of 
Iowa and Ohio. The corieJation coefficient^ between the June tem- 
perature and corn condition, as shown in this graph, for Ohio is 
-[-0.65 and for Iowa +0.82. June temperatures in Iowa are rela- 
tively of greater importance in early growth of corn than in Ohio, 
l)artly because the temperature in Iowa is normal^ lower for this 
month. There is, however, a much closer relation between the June 
temperature and July 1 condition than between the June temjierature 
and the yield, as the latter depends more, in most cases, on the 
weather during July and August. 

Figures 22 and 23 show the combined temperature and rainfall 
effect on the growth of corn for selected States during the years 
1917 and 1918, the first, ia general, a favorable and the second an 
unfavorable year. These graphs show, for the States indicated, for 
ea(*h week diiring the growing season, the amount of rainfall, the 
departure of temperature from the normal, and the condition of 
corn, as reported by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
on the first of July,* Auj^st, and September, respectively. 

Figure 22 shows that in 1917 rainfall in general was sufficient dur- 
ing the critical months of duly and August, and that in most cases 
a general improvement m the condition of corn is indicated. The 
hot, dry weather in Nebraska and Kansas, the drought extending 
from early in June throughout July, however, caused a marked 
falling off, but considerable of this loss was regained as a result 
of the generous rains beginning the first of August. In general, 
high temperatures are not harmful to corn when moisture is sufficient. 
There was also a moderate deficiency in rainfall in Indiana and 


^ Thf^ term “ correlation cot^flicicint ” is used by stiitlsticlans to express the deerree of 
relationship between two variahlce; it is usually a ddmaJ lying between plus 1 and 
minus 1. When plus 1 it signifies strict pi* 0 |iortionallt> between the two variabP»g ; wh^ 
minus 1 the relaiUonship is the same but tlio vaHation l» in the opiK)«ite sense. In the 
example given the coefficient between .Tune temperature and the condition of corn in Iowa 
is quite large, + 0.82, thus sliowing tlie large Influence of temperature in that State as 
compared wltli Ohio. 
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Ohio in much of July, under which condition the crop barely held 
its OAAm, with little or no improvement. In the other cases, where 
rainfall was ample and well distributed from week to week, con- 
tinued improvement in condition is shown. 

Figure tells for the following: year, 1918, a different story. 
Droughts, severe in some sections, and accompanied by hi^h tcmjiera- 
tures, Avere Avidespread during the critical period of corn growth, 
with resultant marked deterioration in the crop, as indicated by the 
graph- This is slioAvn most ^ironouncedly in the cases of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. The yield of corn in Oklahoma that year Avas only 
about half the normal and it was much beloAv normal in Missouri. 

Corn possesses cei'tain chara(*teristics Avhich, in some respects, 
Avould appear to make it adaptable to droughty conditions. The 
plants are deep rooted, which enables them to draw moisture from 
tlu‘ subsoil; in hot, dry Aveather the rolling of the blades reduces 
the loss of Avater from the jdant, and the Avater requirements to 
])roduce a giAen quantity of dry matter is less than for most other 


INFLUENCE OF RAINFALL IN JULY AND AUGUST ON THE YIELD OF CORN 




Fi<i. U4 — ^Uoplcyns with Hbuiidaiit and uniform suininor rains aro tho most favorably 
for corn producUon, as nilnfall usually I'i the most inipoidant weather element 
for tills croi>. AVliere thorn are wide variaticMis from year to year in rainfall, as 
in KnuMas. there are also wide variations in eorn yidd, compiu-od with regions 
Where summer rains are more uniform, as in Ohio 
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crops. It has other requirements not found in dry climates, however, 
which more than offset these advantages and make it unsuited to 
semiarid conditions. Principal among these is the characteristic 
short, critical period of growth immediately after blooming, during 
which a plentiful supply of moisture is required for a good yield; 
dry periods, in semiarid sections, are likely to occur about the time 
of year when the crop most needs moisture. Again, semiarid sec- 
tions have a large daily temperature range, with cool nights, whereas 
the crop requires warm nights as well as warm days. In addition to 
the uniavorable effect of deficient moisture during the period of 
ear development drought often hastens the shedding of pollen from 
the tassel and at the same time delays the appearance of silk, in 
which cawse the pollen may be largely wasted before the silk appears. 

In regions where summer rainfall is normally light and drought 
comparatively frequent corn is an imcei-tain crop and the yields 
from year to year vary greatly. Figure 24 affords a comparison 
between the rainfall for July and August for a period of 20 years 
and the per acre yield of corn in Kansas and Ohio. In Kansas, 
where the variations in summer rainfall are large, there are also 
large differences in yields from year to year, whereas in Ohio both 
the rainfall and yield are comparatively uniform. 

EffecMve rainfall . — Although summer rains are very important 
in corn growth, light falls during a drought may be harmful rather 
than beneficial, because by merely wetting the surface of the ground 
an effective dust mulch may be destroyed, resulting in more moisture 
being lost from the soil by evaporation. Frequent light showers 
during the early growth of corn may also cause the plants to loot 
near the surface, which w^ould be unfavorable if a drought should 
follow later in the season. When July is dry the reduction in yield 
has been found to be less when the previous June was also moderately 

With respect to rainfall intensity as related to corn growth, it 
appears that for equal quantities oi rain its value increases as the 
number of rainy days diminishes unless the rain comes in too heavy 
amounts. Rainfall of half an inch or more is much more effective 
than an equal amount of water in smaller falls. 

Freezing injury to seed com .. — ^When corn contains a large amount 
of moisture its germinating quality is much more liable to be af- 
fected by low winter temperatures than wdien the kernels are dry. 
With 10 to 14 per cent of moisture it is usually safe from injury, 
even by severely cold w^eather, but when it contain as much as 60 
per cent the germ may l>e killed by a prolonged exposure to a tem- 
peraiure only slightly below freezing. In fact, a very close relation 
exists between the moisture content of the kernel and the degree 
of cold required to kill the germ. Seed corn may be seemingly 
mature ana show fairly good germination in early winter but so 
full of moisture that cold weather later may greatly reduce its 
germinating qualities. 

Weather and Wheat 

Wheat may bo successfully grown over a wide area of the earth’s 
surface and in a variety of soils. The crop is best suited, however, 
to temperature regions having a growing season of at least 90 days 
in length and moderate rainfall. It is most extensively cultivated 
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at present where the average annual rainfall is less than 30 inches. 
Most of the famous wheat soils of the world are of high fertility 
and fine texture, such as silts or silt and clay loam. There are, in 
general, two main classes of wheat — one seeded in the fall and the 
other in the spring. The spring variety is usually sown where 
the winters are dry and cold and the winter variety where it is 
warmer w^itli more snow protection. In the colder wheat-growing 
regions the amount of winter snowfall depends more on the geo- 
graphic location, wfith respect to the supply of moisture than on the 
temperature conditions. 

The more impoiiant winter-wheat produciim countries are the 
United Statics, India, Russia, Argentina, and France. Other than 
in Russia, the ITnited States, and Canada, the world’s spring-wheat 
production is unimpoi-tant. 

Climatic reqvircmentH , — The quality and chemical composition of 
wheat depend largely on the climate of the region in which it is 
grown. Wheat of the more humid areas has a tendency to be of 
soft and stai*chy composition, whereas that grown in less humid 
climates is hard and darker in color. Owing to the alternation of 
the seasons in the Northern and Southeni Hemispheres and the 
varying altitudes and latitudes in which wdieat is grown, harvest is 
in progress each month of the year in some part of the world. 

The ideal climate for wheat, is one with a long and rather wet 
wnnter, prolonged into a cool and rather moist spring, which gradu- 
ally merges into a warmer summer, the weather glowing progres- 
sively drier as it grows w^armer, with only comparatively light rains 
after the blossoming of the croj) — just enough to bring the grain to 
maturity. THieat should have abundant sunshine and rather dry 
air, but without dry and scorching winds toward harvest, until the 
grain is fully ripe, and then warm, dry, rainless weather until the 
harvest is gathered. 

In the early stage,s of wheat production in Australia it was 
thought tliat abundant moisture was essential, and cultivation was 
confined to the wetter, coastal countrj", with an annual rainfall of 
30 to 40 inches, but the results were disappointing. Tvater it was 
found that the drier, interior districts were more, favorable for this 
crop, and thereafter Australia Viecaine more prominent as a wheat- 
producing country. Tlie bulk of the crop in that country is now 
grown where the annual rainfall is less than 25 inches, and in some 
sections wheat is produced where the rainfall is very light. 

In the great wheat-producing Plains region of the United States 
there is heavj" grain production where the annual amount of pre- 
cii)itation is compai*atively small. Tliis has been made possible only 
by the favorable seasonal distribution of the rainfall. There are a 
number of distinctive types of pi-ecipitation in the ITnited States, 
and in this particular area the rainfall is characterized by generous 
amounts in the spring and early summer months at a time when 
the moistui'e can best l>e utilized by the growing plants and by 
very light fall and winter precipitation. To this fortunate pro- 
vision of nature the large farming sections in this area owe their 
prominence. There are also important grain sections in the more 
Northwestern States which receive on the average less than 15 inches 
of precipitation. In fact, in some hx^alities whe^t is grown where 
the normal annual precipitation is only about 10 inches, but in such 
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cases spec'ial methods for conserving the soil moisture must be 
practiced. 

Winter wheat , — In the United States central Kansas is the most 
important center of winter wheat growth, and this area of heavy 
production extends southward into west-central Oklahoma and 
northwai'd into southeastern Nebraska. Other important centers aie 
found in the States bordering on the north bank of the Ohio River, 
in southetistern Pennsylvania, western Mainland, and in south- 
eastern Washington. 

Winter wheat yields very well in the more humid and warmer 
sections of the country, but it is in competition with other tetter 
paying crops, which are preferrexi. The danger of damage by rust 
^ IS greater also. In the eastem part of the United States the soiith- 
" ern boundary of extensive winter wheat culture follows closidy the 
isotlierni of average temperature of 68° F. for the two months pi*e- 
ceding harvest. The noHhern boundary of winter wheat follows, 
in a general way, the mean winter tt'.mperature line of 20° F. north 
of which the cliinate is better suited to spring wheat. 

Winter hillm^j, — ^^^inter damage to wheal is usually grouped 
under four main heads: Heaving, smothering, direct effect of low 
temperature and drought. Heavingisoneof the most common causes 
of damage, especially on poorly drained soil. It occurs usually in 
spring and is due to alteniate fieeziiig and tliawing, which lifts the 
plants from the soil and leaves the roots exposed to the air. This is 
a common cause of winter killing in the eastern Unitexi States. 

Smothering of the plants occurs when the ground is covered with 
an ice sheet. This more frequently results from tlie freezing of 
melted snow, although it is sometimes cuused by sleet or glaze cover- 
ing the plants. Plants are s^)metimes killed by the direct effect of 
cold on the tissues when snow protection is absent. This kind of 
injury usually increases with the degree and duration of the cold, 
but the effect of a sudden freeze of shoit duration following a warm 
period, especially in spring, may be very harmful. Winter drought 
may also cause injury, but this is not so frequent as the other causes 
mentioned. 

Weathe/r a/nd> grmrth, — The season of winter-wheat growth from 
the time of planting to harvest is so long that it is difficult to deter- 
mine satisfactorily the weather influence on the final yield during 
different periods of growth. It is iinpoitant that moisture be suffi- 
cient to enable the pieparation of a good seed ted and for germina- 
tion of seed, and that the early period of growth he moderabdy warm 
and moist. When favorable weather prevails during the fall months 
the plants usually establish a good root system and are less liable to 
wdnter injury than when unfavorable growing weather prevails 
during that period. 

Statistical studies, however, indicate that conditions during the 
fall months do not bear, in general, any material relation to the 
yield of wheat the following summer, but that the weather during 
the winter, spring, and early summer months, especially from March 
to June, has a much greater influence on the final output. Conse- 
quently, wheat may be in poor condition at the beginning of winter, 
and with favorable weather later the improvement may be such as to 

S reduce satisfactoiw yields. On the other hand, good growing con- 
itions may prevail throughout the season until near harvest time, 
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when a short period of unfavorable weather may prove disastrous. 
Hot, dry weather during the ripening period, especially following a 
spring and early summer season of warm weather and abundant 
moisture, is especially harmful. Figures 25 and 26, based on condi- 
tions ill several important wheat States during the crop seasons of 
and 1918-19, afford good illustrations of the two opposite 
cases named. 



Pig. Jn iiI>IK>r jmrt of ea<*h dUurnim llu' heavy nolid lino iiuilratps the 
normal inontftly rainfall, whoroaw the avorajje tails for the several mouUts are 
shown l>y the vertical hars. The rainfall values are indicated by tlm at 

the left. In the lower p<irt of «ieh diagram the heavy horhsontal line repre- 
sents tin' normal temix'rature, whereas the variable line shows the teiuiaTature 
dei>aiLure for tach month from the normal, as Indicated by the tigures at the 
left. The condition of wintei* wheat on the first of Decemlier, April, May, and 
June, HH compared with the lO^year average, expxvwsed in percentages, as re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture, is indicated hj^ tlie heavy dots, accord- 
ing to the tigures at the right, and these dots are connected by lines 
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Figure 25 shows that a widespread drought prevailed during the 
fall of 1917, and, at the beginning of winter, wheat was in very poor 
condition, the Department of Agriculture reporting the lowest con- 
dition figures of record on December 1. Later favorable weather 
obtained and a good yield was harvested. 



Fig. 20. — In the upper part of each diagram tiie heavy solid line indicates the 
normal monthly rainfall, whereas tii© average fails for the sev^ml months are 
shown by the verticaJ bars. The rainfall values are indicated by the figurt^ at 
the left. In the lower part of each diagram the heavy horlajuiitaJ line represents 
the normal temperature, whereas the varlaliie line shows tlie temperature do- 
mrtui-e for each month from the normal, as Indicated by the figurt^i at the left 
The condition of winter wheat on the first of liecemlHir, April, May, and June, 
as comiiared with tlie lO^year average^ expressed in percentages, as reported by 
tlie Dei«irtraent of Agriculture, is mdicafed by the heavy dots, and these are 
connect'd by lines 
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Fig'ure 26 shows that during the 191S-19 season exceptionally 
favorable weather for growth of wheat prevailed in the more im- 
portant producing States throughout nearly the entire season. 
With very few exceptions, no two successive months in any State 
had precipitation below normal and the temperatures averaged 
mostly above normal throughout the season. The soil was in ex- 
cellent condition during the late summer and fall of 1918 for prepa- 
ration of seed beds, germination of seed, and early growth of young 
plants, and, consequently, wheat entered the winter in splendid 
shape, with roots well established. The winter was mild, with 
sufficient soil moisture available, and the spring months were uni- 
formly favorable for growth. It will be noted that the condition 
of wheat on April 1, 1919, was reported to be from 120 to IHO per 
cent of the 10-year average in all States shown on the graph, and 
this excellent showing continued generally in the reports for the fol- 
lowing two months. 

The yield of winter wheat, however, did not come up to expecta- 
tions, as compared with the indications a short time before harvest, 
but was disappointing quite generally as to both (juantity and 
quality. Under the influence of persistent favorable growing 
w e^ither, there w^as too rank straw growth at the expense of grain in 
many localities, wdth considerable complaints of lodging, which, 
combined with w arm, dry weather when the grain w as in the milk 
stage and when ripening, resulted in many poorly filled heads and 
much shriveled grain. As harvest approached there w^as also an in- 
crease in disease, particularly of rust in the Central Valley States. 

eailier and hurvest . — East of the Rocky Mountains the time 
of w heat maturity varies with the latitude, the beginning of har- 
vest l)eing increasingly later with northward progress. From the 
Tennessee-Kentucky boundary line northward to southern Michi- 
gan, a distance of about H75 miles, the beginning of harvest ranges 
from about June 10 in the south to July 5 in the north, which shows 
a northw^ard progression of ai)proximately lo miles a day. Over 
the (xreat Plains region the dates range from the first few" days in 
June in southern Oklahoma to about July 5 in northern Nebraska, 
pi-ogressing northward a distance of about 000 miles in approxi- 
mately one month, or at a rate (dose to 20 miles a day. From the 
Rocky Mountains westward, unlike the East, the time of maturity 
depends on elevation instead of latitude. In this area the begin- 
ning of harvest in an average year ranges from about May 15 at 
tlie lower elevations in the South to near the middle of August in 
the higher altitudes of the central Rocky Mountain districts. 

It is very desirable that the wdieat harvest and threshing periods 
be dry, particularly in sections Avhere a large acreage is grow"n. 
In the C/entral (Ireat Plains States, w"here wheat is produced on a 
more extensive scale than in any other portion of the country, it is 
interesting to note that wdiereas rainfall is usually heavy from June 
to August, as compared with other seasons of the yean, it mostly 
occurs in the form of night showers, wdiich offer a minimum inter- 
ference with the gathering of the wheat crop. In Kansas and east- 
ern Nebraska in parti (‘ular, the region of most extensive w"inter 
wheat growing in the TTnited States, the nighttime rainfall from 
June to August is usually much greater than occurs during the day- 
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light hours, which is also true for the frequency and duration of 
rain. This means much to the farmers of that section, as otherwise 
it is probable that great difficulty would often be ex])erienccd in 
gathering the immense crops grown. 

spring wheat , — The principal area devoted to spring wheat com- 
prises the central -northern portion of tlie country. North Dakota 
IS the most important spring-Avheat State, although the area of 
intensive production extends into Avestern and southern Minnesota 
and eastern South Dakota. Another important center is in tlie 
Palouse and Big Bend district of eastern Washington. The southern 
boundary of spring wlieat conforms more or less closely to the north- 
ern boundary of corn and winter wheat, whereas the northern limit 
corresponds approximately to the mean summer temperature line 
of 58° F., which is mostly in Canada. 

In connection with the southern boundary of the present spring- 
wheat culture, it is imjiortant to note that there are considerable 
areas in the upper Appalachian Mountains where the climatic (*on- 
ditions are favorable for the growth of this crop. In Virginia these 
favorable areas are located north of the thirty-eighth parallel of 
latitude and at elevations aboA^e 2,0(K) to J^,00() feet; in Avestein Mary- 
land, southern Pennsylvania, and northern West Virginia above 
1,800 feet, and in northern Pennsylvania abo\^e 000 feet. At even 
loAA^er elevations in these States and in northern and central Indiana 
and Ohio, as well as aboA^e 1,400 feet in Noi’th Carolina, nortliAvest- 
ern Oeorgia, and eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, tlie early varieties 
of spring wheat could be soAvn as a catch crop. Tlie dates of seeding 
and harvesting in these districts Avould agree closely Avith those for 
oats. 

Weather and spHrig-wheat growth , — Tue precipitation in May 
and June and the temperature in June are im])ortant factors in the 
groAvtli of spring Avheat. In North Dakota rainfall foi* these two 
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Pig. li . — In tho uppor part of onch diagram the heavy solid line indicates the 
normal monthly rainmll, whereas the average fulls for the scwrnil months 
are shown by the vertical bars. Tlie nilnfall valuew are Indlcatwl by tlie 
figuif*K at tlipi left. In the lower imrt of eiicli diagram the hfHivy Imrir.ontal 
line repreee-nts the normal tc^rnperature, whereas the variable line shows the 
teniiayaturo d(‘parture for each month from the normal, ns indlcatwi by tho 
flgur<*« at the left. The condition of spring wheat on the first of May, June, 
and July, as compared with the lO-year average, expressed in ptn*centagee, as. 
rei>orted by the Department of Agriculture, is indicated by the heavy dots, and 
these are connected by lines 
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months was below the noiiual 1^2 times during a period of 20 years, 
above the normal times, and normal once. Oi the years with 
rainfall above the noi-nial the per acre yield of spring wheat was 
above noinial 9 times and bcloAv normal 4 times* Of the 13 years 
during this period, with May and June rainfall above the normal 
in South Dakota, the yield was normal or above 10 times and below 
normal only 3 times. I'lie rainfall averagcul above normal for May 
and June, Avitli the June temperature l)eloAv normal, 11 times in 
North Dakota and 9 times in South Dakota during the same period, 
and of these years 73 p(u* cent in North Dakota and 90 j)er cent in 
South Dakota had yields above the average. 

Figure 27 shows the varying effect of rainfall and temperature 
on the growth of spring wheat for several States during the season 
of 1918. In Wasliington and Montana the spring drought in that 
year was disastrous to the crop, but conditions were moie favorable 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. Precipitation was esjiecially fa^mr- 
alile in South Dakota, but in North Dakota the effect of the defi- 
ciency of rainfall in June is shown by the slight lowering in the 
condition of wheat as shown on the graj)!!. These graphs show 
clearly the importance of >\’eather in the growth of this crop. 

Weather and Oats 

Oats are best ada])ted to cool, inoi.st climates, such as are found 
in most of the north<‘rn European countries, the northeastern por- 
tion of the United Staton, an<l in Uanada. The oat is a cool weather 
plant and consecpiently needs moderately low bunperatures during 
the season when the beads develop and fill. In warmer climates, 
such as the southeiu TTiib'd States, however, winter varieties are 
gi-own which are so^^n in the fall. Winter oats are less hardy than 
winter wheat, however, and are more fre<piently damaged by cool 
waves in winter, and th(‘V usually yield less than spring oats. The 
region of wint(‘r-oat jiroduction in the United States is bounded on 
the north ajiproximatidy by the winter mc'an isotherm of 35° F., 
which extemis broadly from Virginia and Kentucky, westward 
across soulh(M*n Missouri and central Oklahoma. 

The jirincipal oat-producing area of the United Stales comprises 
the northern jiortion of the country extending from eastern North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, ea.stward to Avestern Pennsyl- 
>ania and western New York, where tlie summers are usually cool 
and moist. Spring oats should be sown about the time the normal 
daily temperature rises to “13° F., or at the beginning of the gemu-al 
vegetative pi^riod. The crop requires nearly four months to mature, 
and it is important to seed as early as weather conditions will per- 
mit so that the critical period in growth Avill be reached before the 
warmest of summer weather sets in. 

Owing b) the early date of oat seeding, it sometimes happens that 
cold, wet weather follows sowing. Such condition is very unfavor- 
able, as the seed may fail to germinate, and too cool weather unfa- 
vorably affects the growth of the young plants. For best results 
the temperature should be above normal for the season and locality 
about the date of sowing and for sometime thereafter, witli only 
moderately moist soil. When the heads are forming and grain 
developing, the crop requires cool and moderately wet weathei, as 
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such conditions favor proper filling and ripening of the grain. Hot 
dry weather, even for only a few days, at the critical period or 
development may materially reduce the yield. 

It has been found in Russia that a mean daily temperature above 
75° F., with a maximum temperature above 86°, between the head- 
ing and milk stage endangers the yield of oats, especially if a 
number of such days occur in succession. An abundance of mois- 
ture in June, when the plants were developing vegetative organs, 
was found to be very beneficial. 

Weather and Minor Grain Crops 

Rye . — Rye is a ty])ical cool-weather plant. It may bo sown later 
in fall than wheat and can be grown where the winters arc too cold 
for winter-wheat production. It will germinate and grow with 
temperatures but little above freezing and is not unfavorably 
effected by light frost when in the milk stage. The region of great- 
est production in the United States comprises the area from New 
York westward to North Dakota. In the central-northern States 
it is grown where the mean winter temperature is about zero and 
where temperatures as low as — 40° F. sometimes occur. The crop 
is much more extensively grown in Europe, where in some countries 
it is more largely used for food than in Americii. 

A correlation of weather and the yield of rye in the central- 
northern portion of the United States sliow^s that the crop needs 
for best results moderately dry and warm weather in April, a 
rather abundant moisture supply in May, and cool weather in 
June. Experiments in Russia indicai' that favorable conditions 
include a rather plentiful su})ply of warmth and moisture before 
the formation of the heads and cool and damp weather thereafter, 
though with moderate temperatures and dry weather during the 
blooming period. The crop does not fill well if there is too much 
rain when the heads are in bloom. 

Barley . — Barley has a short, grow'th period and conse<iuently is 
produced in high latitudes wdiere the growing seasons are short and 
the weather too cool for corn. The temi)erature range of this crop 
in the United States is wider than that of any other cereal. It is 
grown up to 10,006 feet elevation in some Rocky Mountain districts, 
where the smmer temperature is little more tlian 50° F., and also in 
southeastern C^alifornia, where the temperature for the summer sea- 
son is as high as 95° F. It will mature with an annual rainfall of 
less than 10 inches and is mostly grown in subhuniid to semiarid 
climates. 

Although barley can be grown in warm climates, the principal 
producing districts in the United States do not have any month dur- 
ing the growing season with a mean temperature above 75° F. It 
has been found in England that the chief requirement for a good 
yield is a cool summer, especially after mid- June. Barley is affected 
by spring frost more than either wheat or oats, but it recovers 
quickly from frost effect. A correlation of barley yield and weather 
in Wisconsin shows that the crop yields best with a rather warm 
and dry April and a cool June, with rainfall in May and June 
moderately above normal. 
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Buckwheat. — cool, moist summer best suits this crop, very little 
being grown in the United States where the summer temperature 
averages over 70^ F. and practically none where it exceeds 75°. It 
is well adapted to high altitudes with short growing seasons, as 10 to 
12 weeks are suflScient for maturity under favorable weather con- 
ditions. It is very sensitive to cold, however, and consequently the 
growth period must be free from frost. 

Buckwheat seed will germinate with a temperature as low as 45° ; 
but the optimum warmth for germination is about 80°. Like oats, 
warmth in the germinating and earljr growth period is desirable, 
but the weather should be cool and moist during the later i)eriod or 
growth, especially when the grains are forming. High temperatures 
and drought are very unfavorable about the blooming stage. It is 
claimed that a type of buckwheat has been developed in Russia, by 
constant early seeding, that will resist a temperature several degrees 
below freezing. 

Flax . — Flax for fiber is grown mainly in regions of high humidity 
and moderate rainfall, with cool summer temperatures. Uniform 
and rather slow growth is necessary to produce a long, even, fine 
fiber, and a material checking of growdh just before the formation 
of bolls results in an inferior type. In the United States flax is 
mostly grown for seed, and principally in the northern Great Plains. 
In this region the rapid temperature changes and uneven distribu- 
tion of rainfall during the gr*owing season results in a short, coarse 
straw and uneven fiber ; conse(piently only seed is produced. 

Flax prefers warm and moderately dry weather in May and June, 
or during the planting and germinating period, damp, warm weather 
in August, and cool weather with plenty of moisture in early Sep- 
tember. Deficient moisture, with hot, dry winds when the plants 
are in bloom is especially harmful, but if the weather be too cool 
and cloudy during this period of development the blooming process 
will be unfavorably jirolonged, resulting in uneven ripening. 

Crmin fiorghunuH . — Grain sorghums are more or less drought re- 
sisting and are best suited to rather diy, hot, and sunshiny climates. 
They arc enabled to withstand droughty periods by their ability to 
suspend growth without material injury when moisture is deficient 
and resume development when it again becomes available. These 
crops are sensitive to low' temperatures, how^ever, and do not grow 
well in high altitudes because of the cool nights. They require a 
mean summer temperature of at least 70° to 75° F. 

Grain sorghums are grown more extensively in the lower Great 
Plains, wdiere the rainfall ranges from 15 to ^10 inches, than in any 
other portion of the United States. The summers are warm in this 
region, droughts occur rather frequently, and there is much sun- 
shine. When growth is unduly delayed by reason of drought or 
cool weather these crops are sometimes damaged by early fall frosts. 
Rain during the harvest period of broomcorn is unfavorable in 
discoloring the heads. 

Rue . — The w^ater requirement of rice is very high. It is dis- 
tinctly a tropical plant, but can be grown in the warmer portions 
of the Temperate Zone. Summer temperatures should be at least 
75° F. for best results, though some varieties are gi*own in Japan 
where the mean summer temperature is as low as 70°. A cool sum- 
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mer in this case, however, may case a failure of the crop, which 
is very serious, as it is tlie chief native food supply. Where irri- 
gation is not practiced, a region to be favorable for rice must have 
a very heavy rainfall, especially during the growing season. 

Rice production in the United Statens is very small (*ompared with 
that of the oriental countries. It is chiefly produced in this countrv 
in the lower Mississippi Valley States, Texas, and California, though 
some is grown in the (^arolinas and Georgia. The industry in the 
Sacramento Vallej of California lias rapidly expanded in recent 
years. In the TTnited States it is necessary to irrigate this crop be- 
cause the high water re(]uirements are not met by natural rainfall. 
The cro}) re(iuires a growing season of about days, and the 
average length of the irrigation period in tfie Mississippi Valiev 
and Texas is about 85 days. In Louisiana rice has been found to 
recpiire for t)0 days an amount of water equivalent to 0.6 inch of 
rainfall daily. 

Weather and Cotton 

Cotton is of tropical origin and its successful cultivation has 
rather definite climatic boundaries. The area of growdh, however, 
is limited more liy teirijierature conditions and tlie length of the 
growing season than by rainfall. The [ilant grows slowly and, 
under normal conditions, has a long fruiting jieriod which requires 
for maximum production a growing season of at least 200 days. 
The mean summer temperature should not be lowTr than about 77‘^ F. 
The temperature should be high in both day and night for best 
growth. The average annual rainfall in the Cotton Belt of this 
country varies from approximately j u*hes in the extreme western 
portion of the belt to 50 inches or more in central and eastern 
ai*eas. The principal producing sections in Texas have a Avarm- 
season rainfall (April to September) of about 21 inches, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley 21 to 24 inches, and the more eastern cotton Stales 
23 to 25 inches. 

During the last year or so the area planted to cotton has been 
materially extended in some sections to the Avest and north of what 
has been considered the Cotton Belt. In these regions the climate 
is not so well suited to tlie requirements of (otton as in the Cotton 
Belt proper, but at the same time the crop can be grown in comjie- 
tition Avith other sections because of the boll-Aveevil situation, the new 
areas being as yet practically free of this pest. The principal ad- 
vantage of the more southern and Avarmer districts is their long 
growing season, which wdll permit late fruit to mature before frost, 
but this was largely nullified under recent conditions because of the 
fact that the weevil left little or no late fruit to mature in much of 
the old producing areas. Thus, wdth the higher pricxi prevailing, the 
smaller crops in the new sections may still be profitable. 

Planting and early growth , — Cotton should not be planted until 
the ground be(;om(\s thoroughly warmed up, or about the time the 
normal daily temperature rises to 62® F. The temperature is espe- 
cially important during the early-growth period, particularly in 
Maj and June, when warm weather and a moderate amount of 
moisture is desired. It is especially harmful for these months to be 
cool and wet, as this greatly retards growth, and when the crop gets 
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EFFECT OF WEATHER ON THE GROWTH OF COTTON, 1917 




EFFECT OF WEATHER ON GROWTH OF COTTON, 1918 
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a late start the retardation in development usually extends through 
the entire growth period to final maturity. In addition, too much 
rain in these months prevents proper working, and thorough culti- 
vation is essential for best results. 

Deficient rainfall during July and August is more frequently 
harmful in the western than in the eastern portion of the belt. In 
fact, in the central and eastern districts cotton is adversely affected 
by too much moisture as frequently, or more so perhaps, than by 
too little. Thus, in the west drought is most to be feared and in 
the east too much rain. The ideal rainfall condition is that of the 
summer thunderstorm type, wdth periods of bright, warm weather 
between the rains. 

Frequent rainfall is especially undesirable during the boll-open- 
ing and picking period, as the exposed fiber is discolored and dam- 
aged by wet, cloudy weather, and at the same time picking, which 
is done by hand, and, therefore, is a slow and long-drawn-out 
process, is prevented. In the cotton-growing States, however, rain- 
fall is usually lighter during the fall months than in other seasons, 
wdiich is favorable for picking and ginning. 

Weather and the holl weevil , — ^Aside from the direct effect on 
growth and fruiting of cotton, continued cloudy and rainy weather 
IS very favorable for weevil activity, whereas dry, hot Aveatlier is 
the most potent factor in holding this i)est in check. Dryness, sun- 
shine, and heat increase the death rate of immature weevils enor- 
mously. The most important weather factors affecting the boll 
weevil are winter temperatures and spring and early summer rain- 
fall. With a temperature as low as 10° F., especially if continuing 
for a (‘onsiderable time, the boll weevil should be greatly reduced 
or largely killed, especially where there is scant j^rotection afforded 
by his hybernating quarters. It may so happen, however, that the 
weevil may be largely reduced by winter cold, and the beneficial 
results negatived by wet weather in May and June, whereby those 
escaping may be enabled to multiply rapidly. On the other hand, 
they may largely escape through a mild winter, but be held in check 
by dry, sunshiny, and warm weather in late spring and early 
summer. 

General weather edectn , — The seasons of 1917 and 1918 afford ex- 
celent illustrations or the varying effects of different kinds of weather 
on the growth of cotton, as indicated by Figures 28 and 29. The 
effect of cool weather during the early part of the growing season is 
shown by Figure 28. As a result of the cool spring weather in 1917, 
cotton was in poor condition at the end of June, but thereafter there 
was a steady improvement in condition in most cases, though the 
drought caused a further falling off in Texas. The prevailing mod- 
erate temperature and well-distributed rainfall in I^ouisiana and 
Mississippi are reflected in the marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of cotton in these States, as indicated on the graph, whereas in 
Oklahoma the beneficial effects of the rainfall in August is strikingly 
shown. 

In 1918 the weather was widely at variance with that of the pre- 
ceding summer. Figure 29 shows that May and June were generally 
warin, rather dry, and favorable for cotton; consequently the crop 
was in better condition than usual in nearly all States at the end of 
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June. Thereafter, hot\ever, drought was widespread, and in the 
western cotton States extremely severe, which resulted in a marked 
deterioration in the crop. The graph shows that conditions were 
especially bad in the States west of the Miswsissippi River. In Texas 
there were 10 consecutive weeks of deficient rainfall, beginning about 
the middle of June, whereas in Oklahoma only one week during the 
same period had as much as normal rainfall. These graphs clearly 
sho^ the unfavorable effect of a cool spring (fig. 28) and of a 
droughty summer (fig. 29) on the development of the cotton crop. 
Also the beneficial effects of well-distributed rainfall and favorable 
temperatures as in several States in 1917 (fig. 28). 

Weather and Crop Services 

The United States is preeminently an agricultural country, and 
the farming industry is basic to our national prosperity to a greater 
extent than in any other of the leading countries of the world. The 
farmer’s working partner, so to speak, is the weather, and it is essen- 
tial tl)at he and all others interested in the important problem of 
supplying the Nation with food be kept in close contact Avith pre- 
A^ailing Aveather conditions and their effect on groAving crops and 
farming operations. To sup])ly this need sj)ecial Aveather and crop 
services are maintained by the Department of Agriculture, through 
which such information is made aA'ailable to all interested i)ersons. 
For tliis purj)ose the Weather Bureau maintains two more or less 
distinct services— one a daily and the other a weekly. 

Daily cotton, corn and Avheat, and sugar and rice region services 
are maintained. In these a large number of special meteorologic^al 
observers, well distributed throughout t!‘e principal agricultural 
sections of the country, make Aveather observations, and their i-epoi-ts 
are collected by telegraph and published daily in bulletin form at 
designated central Weather Bureau stations in diffenmt sections of 
the country. These bulletins shoA\^ for the various stations and for 
each 24-hour period the highest and loAvest temj)ei‘ature, the general 
chara(*ter of the weather, and the amount of rainfall. 

In the Aveekly sei Auce the officials in charge at designated central 
Weather Bureau stations for the seA^eral Stales collect information 
weekly from special and cooperative meteorological observers and a 
large number of correspondents relative to prevailing AA^eather con- 
ditions and their etfecd on farming oi)erations and crop groAvth. 
These officials make weekly reports to the central office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the information is tabulated and summarized into 
a weather and crop report for the entire country. This is released 
telegraphically each Wednesday at 10 a. m. and published in the 
‘‘Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin,” which includes meteorologi- 
cal tables and charts shoAving graphically the precipitation and tem- 
perature conditions throughout the country. In addition there is 
published a local weather and crop summary at each State center 
relatiA^e tf) conditions prevailing in the respective States. There is 
also published at New Orleans a weekly cotton region bulletin covei- 
ing cx)nditions in the Cotton Belt, and at Chicago a similar report 
covering the principal grain-producing States. 

Many circulated stories and rumors that affect the price of grain 
and other agricultural products and the agricultural industry in 
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general relate to the weather. By maintaining these services depend- 
able information is supplied at frequent intervals whereby the public 
is kept acquainted with the actual conditions prevailing. 

Livestock and the Weather 

The range areas in the Ignited States are four in number, as fol- 
lows: (1) The Western, (2) the Cotton Belt, (3) the Appalachian, 
and (4) the Great Lakes region (fig. 30). The first-named, with 
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'v^llich this discussion is chiefly concerned, is essentially different 
from the others, the distinguisning features being mainly those of 
rainfall, altitude, and topographyj therefore, the weather factor 
which on the other ranges is of minor importance becomes one of 
great importance as will appear later. 

Except in parts of the Pacific Coast States and on the higher 
mountains, the rainfall over much the greater part of the Western 
range is insufficient to grow crops by the ordinary methods of 
farming. The average ^titude of the range, as a whole, is over 
4,000 feet as compared with less than 1,000 feet in the humid East. 
Altitude and rainfall are the measures by which the Western range 
is classed as pastoral rather than agricultural. 

Originally the range-cattle industry was centered in Texas and 
certain north and south belts in the Great Plains States. With the 
lapse of time and concurrently with the increased demand for land 
potentially suited to agriculture, the best portions of the original 
range areas in the Middle West were absorbed by homesteaders and 
thus the industry was gradually pushed farther and farther toward 
the Pacific. At present the most compact single geographic unit in 
the Western range, where the range-cattle industry is best developed, 
is found between the eastcin foothills of the Rocky Mountains and 
the western limit of the more humid portion of the Great Plains 
States on the east (fig. 31). This region^ forms the divide between 
areas where rainfall is insufficient for crop growth and those areas in 
which crop production without irrigation is uncertain. This unit 
may be described, following the classification of O. E. Baker into 
two belts, as follows : 

(1) The farming -grazing belt , — This immediately adjoins the 

more humid eastern portion of the Plains States in which the rain- 
fall equals or exceeds 20 inches annually and the growing of crops is 
the dominant feature. The farming-grazing belt comprises the west- 
central portions of the Dakotas, western Nebraska, extreme western 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and a narrow strip of western Texas. In this 
belt the average annual rainfall is, as a rule, slightly more than 16 
inches in most of the central and northern portions and 20 to 25 
inches in the southern. Here crop production without irrigation is 
hazardousxand grazing is more important than in the belt diref^tly 
toward the east. The carrying capacity of the range is from 15 
acres i:)er steer. / 

(2) The grazing -for age belt , — This belt comprises the ar^a lying 
immediately east of the Rocky Mountains and is still drier^haii the 
farming-grazing belt. The average annual rainfall is abg^ut 10 to 14 
inches. The soil is brown and the natural vegetati^ is largely 
grama grass mixed with buffalo and other native j^asses. Crop 
production is precarious, the frequent failures beina- sufficient to re- 
duce the average yield per acre to a little more than half that of the 
farming-grazing belt on the east. In this belt, grai^-ing is the most 
important interest, but 15 to 25 acres in the more fav\irable localities 
to more than 60 acres in the less favorable may be rd quired to sup- 
port a mature beef animal. Some sections of this befit comprise 
arid, sandy land, which is mostly found in the dry, warm river val- 
leys below the general level of the surrounding plains, whw^re crop 
production is impossible without irrigation. These are better ^ suited 
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WESTERN RANGE 

GRAZING SEASON AREAS 



Land Classes 

■m Siunnver Ranffe 
HB Yearlong Range 
Winter Range 
Desert Land (No Orating) 
Irrigated Areas 


AoAPrrD moM map PSEetesD B orAtaarrF^POme. (/SAbeEsrSemct 


Pio. 31. — In tJl© summer the cattle in the West near the mountains are com- 
monly driven up Into the national forestsi, which contain large areas of 
open grass land and parks, as well as abundant browse. In the Great 
Plains region, in western New Mexico and Arizona, and in tlie Pacific 
States, also in much of Nevada, cattle are grazed the yeai* round on the 
range, commonly with supplementary winter feed. The winter range is 
mostly desert and used more largely for grazing sheep than cattle. Many 
cattle are fattened in the Irrigated arena The map, originally prepared 
by A. P. Potter, formerly of the Forest Service, has been revised by O. C. 
Stine, Bureau or Agricultural Economics. It does not extend to the eastern 
boundary of the range area, which is about 200 miles farthei* east. Nearly 
all this area not shown is yearlong pasture 
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to shcop than to cattle, but even with sheep from 5,000 to 10,000 acres 
are often required to support a fi^ood-sized herd. 

The irhiermountciin region , — The area west of the Rocky Mountains 
is not paralleled elsewhere in the Ignited States for ru^^edness of 
topo^i-apliy and variety of surface features. '^Plie latter ran^e from 
lofty mountains and plateaus to alkaline plains, extensive lava flows, 
areas of shifting sand, and true deserts. The avera^^e rainfall of 
this region, except the north Pacific Coast States and the higher 
mountains, ranges from 5 to 12 inches. Tn some of the more favor- 
able sections a steer (*an be maintained on probably as few as 50 acres, 
but in most easels the drier regions require more than 75 acres foT a 
sin^rlc steer. 

The leading cultivated forage crop in the Rocky Mountain and 
semi arid intermountain regions is alfalfa, although much fora^j^e is 
obtained throu<yh "razing in the re^?ion of wild grasses alon^ the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains and elsewhere. The char- 
acter of the fora^^e and the ^razin^ capacity of the western ran^i^e is 
shown in Table 3, reproduced from the 1921 Yearbook, page 251. 

Table P>. — Character of foranc atnl estimated cajaioitij of the western- (jrazino 
areas of the Un-iteif hltate^ 


Northern flioot Plains 

Southern Orrat Plains .. 

Black Uills . 

CcuLial Bocky Mountains 

Now Mcvico- Arizona Mountains. 

Wo.st-contral and noithwpst<>i n Montana 

Soiitlmostcrn Montana 

Noit hoi n Rocky Mountains 

Contial ldaho-__ 

Wasatch, Uinta, and Wyoming Mountains. 
Noithcastcrn Nevada, southern Idaho, and 
ouitral Oregon. 

Ea'st-coutral Nevada mountains. 

W > oming soniidc.^orts — 

U to h- Arizona deserts 

New McxiwvAri'.oUfi foothills 

San Luis Valley Of Colorado 

Utah foothills and valleys. 

Mohavo Dessert i of California 

Nevada somidcserts. 

Southeastern Oiegon and Snake Jiiver 
plains. 

Columbia River Basin. 

Eastoin California mountains 

Western Oregon mountains 

Southwestern California mountains 

Califorma-Oiegon mountain valley 


Chief forages 

length 

of 

season 

Area to 
support 
a cow 


Months 

Acres 

Orarna, grama-biiiralo, wheat gra.«is 

r)to H 

15 10 25 

Oraina-buffalo 

f)to 10 

15 to 26 

(llama, short gr.L'sses... .. 

0 to 5 

25 to 30 

lUoimlam w'ecti. aud grass .. 

1 o f) 

20 to 25 

Ouiriia glass, hio se. . 

0 lo 12 

25 10 30 

Ihnc glass,. 

3 1 0 7 

35 1 o 40 

Shoit glasses 

mo 0 

20 to 25 

Bunch grass, browse. 

HlO () 

00 to 1.50 

Bunch glass, weeds, browse 

3 1o 7 

25 to 30 

(Irass, browse 

3 to 7 

20 to 26 

Bunch grass, sagebrush. 

4to H 

35 to 40 

Bunch grass, browse 

4 to () 

25 to 50 

Sagebrush, shiulscaie, greasewood, 
short bunch grasses. 

2 to 4 

60 to 100 

Browse. 

2 to f) 

75 to 150 

Browse, totaxsa, grama gi luss ..... 

Ciieasewood, salt and short grass 

4 to K 

30 to 60 

7 to 0 

30 lo 40 

Sagebrush, bunch, salt, and June 
grasses 

Annual weeds, browse. 

5 1 o 7 

25 to 30 

640 

Shadscale, greasewood, bi owse 

J to 4 

75 to 150 

j Sagebrush and bunch grass 

2lo 5 

50 to 100 

Bunch gra.s.s 

7 to 0 

10 to 30 

Browse and hunch glass 

3 to 0 

25 to 35 

Browse 

3 to 7 

75 to 100 

Browse. 

f> to 12 

40 to 60 

(Jrass and weedvS. , 

Oto 8 

10 to 25 


^Tho grazing season on the Mohave Desert deriends on the availability of water for the cattle. 

The development of the range and ranch cattle business in Texas 
and its spread to the l anges of the northern Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain region forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of American husbandry. When Texas and New Mexico were 
annexed to the United States vast numbei’s of Texan cattle roamed 
throughout those areas. The census of 1870 gives the number as 
4,000,000, or one-seventh of all cattle in the other States and Terri- 
tories. These cattle were descended from stock imported from 
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Mexico and at a more remote date from Spain, and had throiif^h 
generations of neglect reverted into a condition of semi wildness; 
moreover, through the survival of the strongest they had become 
hardy, and being left to their own resources had become expert in 
seeking food and water. In the language of the stockmen, thev 
were good rustlers.” They were able to subsist tlie year througn 
with absolutely no care or expense on the part of their owners 
except such as might be involved in the semiannual “ round*ups.” 

In the late sixties millions of acres of good grazing land were 
available to stockmen mei-ely by occupying them. Naturally the 
stockmen were quick to take advantage of the situation, and so it 
happened that cattle by the thousands were being grazed on ranges 
which the cattle owners had no legal right to occupy. 

In the beginning of the range-cattle 'business in the Southwest 
the moderate climate of that region and the occurrence of several 
mild winters in succession in the late seventies? doubtless led to the 
unsafe conclusion that winter protection and feed could be dispensed 
with, and the idea thus carelessly formed spread throughout the range 
country, even to the Northwest, where severe winter weather is to 
be expected. It is difficult at this time to accuratidy appraise each 
of the several factors that contributed to the early success of tlie 
industry, but we may single out, as probably the greatest single 
factor, the open ” range, coupled with the good quality of the 
grazing thereon. 

The cost of raising a steer on the open range was from To cents 
to $1.25 per year. Thus a 4-year-old steer would have cost not to 
exceed $5 to raise, and the selling price, when driven to the railroad, 
was five or six times that amount. The chief problem of the stock- 
man in the early days w^as to get his product to the great markets, 
and thus was initiated the picturesque and unique practice of driving 
cattle hundreds of miles across country as the crow flies, or, in the 
parlance of stockmen, ‘‘riding on trail.” This practice had within 
it the seeds of the final breaking up of the “ open ” range. Only two 
of the tendencies will be here mentioned — first, the tendency, based 
on sound economic principles, of consolidating many small herds into 
one great one; and, second, the tendency initiated by the settler 
who, taking advantage of the privileges permitted by the land laws 
of the United States, preempted sucli favorable locations throughout 
the range area as gave promise of being adapted to farming on a 
small scale, with the keeping of small herds as a secondary issue. 
The settler w^as well within his rights w^hen he fenced in his hold- 
ings and thus prevented free access to the water, which was so 
important to the interests of those who wished to keep the range open 
to all. 

The interests which controlled large herds naturally sought and 
obtained title to large holdings of range land, and thus gave impetus 
to the trend toward private owmership of grazing lands in the 
Western range, and this may be called the era of private OAvnership. 

The tendcuicy toward great holdings reached its peak in the 
middle eighties, when single holdings of as many as 3,(X)(),000 acres 
were not uncommon. Latterly, however, the tendency has been 
toward the breaking up of these great ranches. 
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At present practically all public and State land that can be utilized 
for farming on a small scale has been taken up, and naturally the 
area of range land has been very materially reduced; the quality, 
moreover, has been lowered somewhat when the range as a whole is 
considered. On the other hand, the national forests have been 
opened up to stockmen under the permit system. Some 156,000,000 
acres of national forests are now being utilized in the livestock 
industry. 

Not only has the quality of the range as a whole been lowered, but 
the ability of the stock of the present to withstand the rigors of 
cold weather is not so good as it was before Texans were interbred 
w^ith purebred stock. Originally the stockman was satisfied to take 
an annual loss of at least 5 per cent ; but when losses of 25 to 35 per 
cent were sustained, as in the c^ld winter of 1881-82, his confidence 
in the ability of present-day cattle to withstand the rigor of an 
exceptionally cold winter was rudely shaken. Many financial losses 
were sustained in various parts of the range before the lesson that 
it would ]^y to provide shelter and food in very cold weather was 
learned. The shelter may be natural or artificial. 

Cattle have a tendency to drift before a cold wind unless pre- 
vented by some phvsical obstruction, and if not rounded up before 
the storm begins thev may wander many miles from their accus- 
tomed feeding grounds. 

Owing to the great extent of the Western range, the weather is 
seldom uniform in all parts of it; some parts may have severe 
drought and others ample moisture and food for stock, so that it 
may be necessary to ship stock from one jiart of the range to another 
part where the conditions are more favorable. Bankers and others 
vitally interested in the livestock industiy are at all times desirous 
of obtaining accurate information as to w^eather and the condition 
of the range. To meet these needs and to prevent drifting in time 
of severe storm, the Department of Agriculture, through the 
Weather Bureau, maintains as a part of its regular program a cattle 
r^ion service. Bulletins giving the weather conditions and their 
effect upon livestock are issued from centrally located points in the 
range country, and in addition telegraphic advices are distributed 
giving wanting of storms that may be injurious to livestock. 

Marketing 

Once the product is grown there is yet before the agricultural 
producer a sizeable problem — ^that of marketing his produce. In 
the process of marketing the weather conditions are of significance. 
Just as the hothouse, irrigation, and smudging are attempts tx) 
control the weather conditions in growing, so also are there methods 
of control in the process of marketing. There is a difference, how- 
ever. Despite whatever protective efforts are made in production, 
the major portion of agricultural production in the United States 
nevertheless must take the weather as it comes with good or ill 
effects. The producer is helpless. But once the crop is harvested 
more effective barriers against ill effects of weather are possible. A 
portion of this article will accordingly be devoted to the description 
of these controls and their effects upon the agriculture of the 
country. 
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Weather conditions may affect the consumer in determining what 
he shall purchase. Watermelons, ice cream, fresh fruits, obviously 
are more to be desired in hot, dry weather than in cool. 

Transportation is a most essential feature in the marketing pro- 
gram. In fact, the numerous areas of specialization, both agricul- 
tural and industrial, and the extensive systems of transportation 
which connect them, are mutually dependent upon one another. 
Without the railroads, the surplus production ot products in the 
districts be^?! suited to them would be useless; without the inter- 
change of traffic thus created, the railroads would disappear. Just 
as the weather is important in agricultural production, so also is 
the weather an important factor in railroad, highway, and water 
transportation. 

In still another sense weather may have a distinct influence in mar- 
keting: In so far as weather affects production it also tends to affect 
prices. It is not impossible that at times what the producer makes 
in increased production through most favorable weather he will 
more than lose in lowered prices. This problem of overproduction, 
so far as it relates to weather, is more of a production than a market- 
ing problem and hence will not'be discussed further in this con- 
nection. 

The Refrigerator Car 

Perhaps the outstanding attempt to control the weather conditions 
under which perishable products are moved from farms to market 
is in the development of the refrigerator car. Vast agricultural 
enterprises have paralleled the growth of the refrigerator-car sys- 
tem until now neither could prosper without the other. To see Cali- 
fornia fruit served on the eastern coast, and bananas from the coun- 
tries to the south of us, is now a common sight. Cantaloupes from 
the Imperial Valley of California are shipped to nearly every State 
in the Union, their normal life being lengthened by proper cooling 
to retard deterioration. The country-wide distribution of fresh 
meats from centrally located slaughter points hinges upon the cooled 
car. Fast milk trains reach Boston daily from far points in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and Boston is but one city out 
of many so served. 

“ Between 1902 and 1913 the population of United States increased 
approximately 25 per cent; the railroad mileage increased 23 per 
cent; the tonnage of perishable products increased 44 per cent; the 
number of freight cars of all classes increased 47 per cent; and the 
number of refrigerator cars increased from 18,222 to 43,389, or 138 
per cent.”® These figures include only the cars owned by the rail- 
roads. Reliable figures of privately owned cars for early dates are 
not available. On December 31, 1917, the total number of refriger- 
ator cars owned by all packing companies, private car companies, 
and railroad interests was 117,337. In 1922 there were about 140,000.^ 

This growth in the use of refrigerator cars has largely been in 
two fields — in meat shipping and in fruit shipping. The packing 
interests rather than the railroad were originally responsible for 

•White, G. C. Improv«»d trausporiatlon service for perishable products. 1&17. (In 
Pan American Bclentllic congress, 2d, Proc. 191&-iai6, vol. 3, pp. 400-425.) 

^ Burnham, Guy H. Tlie Weather Blement in Railroading. Monthly Weather Review, 
January, 1922, 50 : 1-7. 
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the development of the refrigerator car, since it rapidly came to be 
considered a necessary adjunct to the distribution or fresh meat. 

That the refrigerator car should be developed by the packing in- 
dustries rather than by the purely agricultural enterprises was to 
be expected, for this development required a concentration of free 
capital which is seldom found among agricultural producers and 
also because the fruit grower has need of the refrigerated car only 
during a limited season, whereas the meat shippers have a year- 
round requirement. The fruit-growing enterprises, however, were 
not slow to respond to the possibilities opened up by a perfected 
refrigerator car. 

The business of shipping green fruit east from California, for ex- 
ample, was started about 1871 with the experimental shipment of 
a few carloads. To-day the industry has grown so large as to ‘‘en- 
compass the markets of the world and ma& the name of California 
familiar at the breakfast tables of two hemispheres.'”** From its 
infant beginning the movement of fruits and vegetables out of 
California has grown to over 10(),()()() carloads annually, approxi- 
mately 40,()()() of these being oranges alone. The estimated value of 
the citrus crop is over a million dollars annually. 

Another striking illustration of the use of refrigeration in trans- 
portation to permit the capitalization of special climates is the im- 
portation of bananas. 

Bannnas have been imported into the United States since 1872. They are 
most palatable if subjected to a ripening process after the* bunches are cut 
from the plant. Their extreme sensitiveness to even moderate changes in 
temperature make the utmost care necessary in handling them. They are dis- 
tributed by rail from diiferent ports to all parts of the TJnited States and 
Canada, and have come to be an important part of the food of the i)eople. 
The greater part of the business is in the hana ' of one company, which con- 
trols every feature from production on its own plantations to placing the 
fruit in the hands of the consumer. Its own steamships are specially con- 
structed for maintaining proper temperatures, and its own attendants accom- 
pany every car from port to destination. This is a special industry where 
little has been left to the rail carriers in originating improved methods of 
service, but the enormous increase thus brought about in the consumption of 
bananas in the United States indicates the possibilities with other products.^® 

Perishable agricultural products in transit must be prot-ected not 
only from extremes of heat but also from extremes of cold. In early 
days the shipment of potatoes out of Maine was governed in a degree 
by the weather conditions. Shippers would wait for prospect of fair 
weather, wheroAipon effort wTnild be made to get the crop through 
before dangerously low temperatures could harm the potatoes. If 
such temperatures should occur, the cars were put in roundhouses, 
were such available; otherwise the potatoes suffered. This condition 
made the growing of potatoes in northern Maine a somewhat hazard- 
ous undertaking and served as a natural check upon the OTowth of 
the industry. To meet this situation the now familiar heater car 
came into prominence, and just as the refrigerator car gives assur- 
ance that fruit and vegetables will arrive on the market in good con- 
dition the heater car gives protection to the potatoes Avhen being 
moved and assures to the purchaser and grower an unspoiled com- 


** Dyer, J., H. Perishable freight transportation service for California — prc?«Gnf and 
future. 1020. (In Calif. Dept, of Agr. Monthly Bui., vol. 9, no. 12, I>ccember, 1920, 
pp. 008-061.) 

See footnote 6. 
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modity. Partly as a result of this security for the crop in transit, 
the industry has grown until the Aroostook potato district has be- 
come one of the major points of supply. 

There is significance both to the producer and consumer in this 
controlling or weather conditions for perishable products while in 
transit. For the producer it has permitted the capitalization of soil 
and weather conditions in districts throughout the world by provid- 
ing means for disposing of the enormous surplus crops produced. 
The growing of products in localities particularly adapted to them 
by soil and weather naturally means a much greater production per 
‘^man-hour” than in localities which have not these natural advan- 
tages. Greater production with the same human labor means that 
more and more of that lal)or can be devoted to other worthy enter- 
prises. The ensuing process of readjustment sometimes appears to 
bring hardship rather than increased benefits to the particular in- 
dustry, however; the working of this readjustment is through prices; 
that IS, the district producing at the least cost can afford to put its 
product upon the various markets throughout the country at a 
smaller price than can the districts producing at greater costs, thus 
injuriously affecting those districts. A single instance will suffice: 
Western butter has often sold in Boston at a price which represents 
a loss on butter produced in New England; This naturally repre- 
sents a hardship to New England producers of butter, although their 
fresh-milk business remains profitable. 

T^Hiile transportation is a most important factor in developing new 
agricultural districts, it also involves protection of perishable pro- 
duce in transit. 

The consumer derives direct- advantage from the successful trans- 
portation of perishable pixiducts. In the first place, produce is made 
available to him at times during the ye-ar when it would otherwise 
be impossible — ^the banana trade, for example. 

Cold Storage 

Cold-storage facilities in terminal markets play an even more 
impoitant part ' ban transportation with regard to such products as 
butter and eggs, of which more will be said shortly. The consumer 
is also frequently assured of a superior product — for those districts 
which can produce more bountifully can likewise frequently produce 
better quality. Finally, the consumer may purchase at relatively 
lower price — ^this, however, has been a much-disputed question. 

Cold-storage facilities located at concentration points for agri- 
cultural commodities play a very important part in their marketing. 
This is unusually true of the cold storage of fresh beef, mutton, and 
pork, and dressed poultry, butter, and eggs. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the importance or cold storage to the production and market- 
ing of eggs serves to demonstrate this importance. Eggs of course 
have a pronounced seasonal production. Without cold storage the 
peak production could profitably be no more than the market could 
absorb at that time. This would naturally limit the year’s produc- 
tion to the same scale. The cold-storage warehouse serves as a res- 
ervoir in which may be placed the excess production during peak 
seasons and from wliich may be withdrawn the needs during seasons 
of low production. The result is twofold — ^to the consumer a year- 
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round supply is available ; to the producer is given the opportunity 
of greatly increi^sed production. There has been much controversy 
over the effect of cold storage on prices, and the charge of manipu- 
lation in markets has been made against warehouse men. On tnis 
point it may be mentioned in passing that “ perhaps it is not generally 
known that the owners of the cold-storage warehouses do not store 
commodities themselves, but on the contrary let cubic space in their 
warehouses to customers, who place therein such perishable and 
other commodities as they please.” Although j^rice relationships 
within a year may be changed, it is by no means to be admitted that 
the cold-storage business is responsible if the prices of its commod- 
ities have increased or if the price levels of its commodities have in- 
creased. Let the fact be what it may with regard to the effect of 
cold storage on prices, the fact remains that cold storage has been 
of incalculable benefit to consumers in providing commodities for 
consumption out of the natural productive season. Nor is it to 
be doubted that this service costs an immense amount. Such being 
the case, it may well be considered that the cost is but incidental to, 
and indeed necessary to, having the year-round supply rather than 
a heavy burden upon the industry. TThe contention ot* some Avriters 
is that, although consumers sustain this immense expense, there is 
such a redistribution of consumption throughout the year that there 
is a consequent redistribution of prices on a loAver level than l)e- 
fore.^’^ Be that as it may, it should not be forgotten that- cold stor- 
age prevents that object of despair to the producer, the glut on the 
market. For further discussion the reader is referred to other de- 
partment literature concerning relationship between cold storage and 
prices, of which there is considerable. Much has also been written 
by other individuals. 

By sheltering his produce from injurious weather in transit and 
in the marketing, and by so controlling the conditions that the pro- 
duce does not deteriorate, man has been able to successfully set at 
naught the effects of weather upon his products on their way to 
the consumer, even more than he has been able to protect their 
growth by adaptation to climate and soil localities. These inter- 
dependent two — adaptation to climate and soil and protection in 
marketing — have represented tremendous advantages to both pro- 
ducer ana consumer — more than enough to offset the re(‘.ognized large 
cost. Otherwise the attempts would have ceased at their inception 
rather than have grown to their present magnitude. 

Weather and the Railroads 

From a railroad point of view, weather is also a definite factor 
to be combated and one which represents a considerable, though 
inadequately-measured, cost in transportation. The costs of trans- 
portation oi course represent a differential in total cost of marketing 
between local and distant grown produce; that is, the large-scale 
surplus production of specialized districts must be produced at suf- 


Holmes, 0. K. Cold storaire and prices. U. S. Dept Agri. Bur. Stat Bui. 101, 1918. 
“ See footnote 11. 

^ See footnote 11. 
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ficiently lower cost to cover the differential in transportation before 
it represents an advanta;i^e to the grower and the consumer. 

Not only must the commodities be protected against weather, but 
also it is essential that the carrier equipment itself be protected. A 
very large proportion of the expense necessary to the maintenance of 
way can be attributed to the damage and wear caused by weather 
conditions. Not so great, but assuredly a certain proportion of the 
expense of maintenance of rolling stock may be attributed to weather. 
The weather is also responsible for variation in operating exjiense. 

^‘Temperature is an important element in railroading. Extremes 
of heat and cold have a racking effect upon rails, girders, and other 
ironwork, and careful allowances have to be made for this factor.’’ 
Illustrating this relationship. Dr. P. H. Dudley, of the New York 
Central lines, says : 

The winter of November, 1911-12, had deficient temperatures and the rails 
contracted in the splice bars. The cold wave commenced one or two days in 
the last of Deceml»er, but January was cold, and, in most places, February 
and March. In that winter the railroads had the greatest epidemic of broken 
Bessemer steel rails * * * that they ever experiencwl.^^ 

When the roadbed is constructed of dirt low temperatures freeze 
the moisture contained, which heaves the track and causes rails to 
spread. A successful but expensive method of combating this condi- 
tion has been found in the use of crushed stone as ballast. 

“It has also been found that low temperatures tend to double the 
rolling friction of freight and passenger trains. This, together with 
the increased head resistance which is due to the greater density 
of the cold air, furnishes the chief reason why train tonnage must 
be cut down in the winter. Thus these factors, along with the trouble 
of making steam in cold v^^eather, explain why heavy trains often 
have great difficulties in starting out of stations during the cold 
months of the year.” 

Temperature, as w^as pointed out earlier in this discussion, is the 
chief weather element from which commodities must be protected. 
It is now seen that temperature is also an element in railroading 
itself, being responsible for various costs which must be met out of 
revenue. But of even more importance as a railroading problem 
are the varied forms of precipitation. For example, heavy rainfall 
saturates the ground, loosening it and thus causing many landslips. 
“A ty])ical case can be cited from the Sacramento River Canyon, 
where the rainfall for five months ended March 1, 1890, was 100 
inches (annual average 59 inches). In consequence of the henvy 
precipitation, the ground became saturated and large masses of 
earth and slatey rock, estimated at 25,000 cubic fect^ fell on the 
track. The line was cleared, with an expenditure amounting to 
5,500 days’ work, just in time to receive a second landslip as large 
as the first. The danger had so increased that night work was not 
practical, and the day workers were so much endangered that even 
when all possible precautions for safety were taken very little effec- 
tive work was done. The gravity head of water^ as in mining opera- 
tions, was used to remove the debris, and in nine days 9,000 cubic 


“See footnote 7. 
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yards of material was removed, at an average cost of $200 per 
day.”^" 

The story of the “ washout ” and the consequent interruption to 
traffic is familiar to all. Indeed, in regions of heavy precipitation, 
ospeciallj in regions where this precipitation is seasonal die rail- 
road must wage a constant war with floods. 

Moisture is a very significant element in the deterioration of ties. 
It has a destructive effect upon all woodwork construction and is 
also instrumental in the oxidization of rails. On the other hand, an 
extreme lack of moisture causes drying and splintering. To meet 
this situation, extensive tests have been made with various kinds of 
woods, certain kinds — camphor, for example — ^liaving been found to 
have longer life. But with the growing scarcity of timber of all 
kinds in this country it has become even more urgent to find methods 
of prolonging the life of ties. One method which, though expen- 
sive, has been attended with success is the treating of ties with 
creosote. “The Chictago & North Western Railway, for example, has 
two plants for treating ties. One of these has a capacity of 800,000 
ties per annum and the other of 600,000; the timber being of pine, 
spruce, or fir.” 

Moisture also impairs operating efficieney, especially when in con- 
junction with low temperatures. When sleet makes the rail slippery 

? uantities of sand must be used. This results in unusual wear, both 
oi‘ rails and wheels. The ice storm, besides breaking down lines 
of communication, results in frozen switches and other yaid appa- 
ratus, thus greatly impeding terminal handling. Because of the 
accumulation upon points of electrical conta(*t the ice storm is of 
particular menace to electric rail transportation. 

Another type of precipitation with which the railroads must wage 
a battle, and one which is of more specwcular nature, is snow. “ The 
transcontinental lines that cross the Cascade Mountains of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and the Sierra Nevadas of California have to 
contend with a snow problem of great magnitude. In these moun- 
tains the snow accumulates on level ground to a depth of 25 or 30 
feet and drifts may be found in the canyons and gulches that are 
twice as deep. Here the locomotive push plow so common on the 
eastern i^oacls gives way to the pow^erful rotary plow * * *, 

High up in the mountains even the rotaries are of no avail in keeping 
the iron trail open for travel, and there snowsheds have been resorted 
to. These sheds are usually made of heavy timbers and are roofed 
over and serve as tunnels through which the trains may pass. They 
are designed to sustain snow 16 feet in depth, and wKere that limit 
is reached it is necessary to shovel the excess off by hand. In spite of 
their massive structure, sections of the sheds sometimes collapse and 
thus block transportation until the debris is cleared aw^ay. Some of 
the best-known snowsheds in the world are on the overland route of 
the Southern Pacific. Here it was found necessary to construct 32 
miles of snowsheds in order to operate this line during the winter 
months. These sheds were built at a cost of $42,000 over a mile of 
single track and $65,000 over double track. On the average $150,000 
a year is spent for upkeep and renewals, the expenditure for a typi- 


^“^ntmatic Factors in Railroad Oonstvuction and Opci’ation. Jour, of Geogrrapliy, April, 
190.1. 

*** See footnote 7. 
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cal year (1914) having been $65,000 for repairs and $91,000 for re- 
newals.”^® Owing to the considerable fire hazard of these wooden 
structures, concrete sheds have been attempted, but the expense of 
these is considered prohibitive. 

Another method of combating snow, particularly drifting, is 
through the erection of snow fences. These fencres are usually from 
4 to 6 feet high and consist of boards nailed 3 or 4 inches apart on 
heavy wooden posts. They serve as a very efficient barrier to snow 
driven along by high winds, for, by breaking the force of the wind 
near the ground, it causes the snow to be precipitated in a drift on 
the leeward side of the fence, leaving the track beyond relatively 
clear. Many miles of these structures are set up every year and, as 
thousands of feet of lumber are used in their (construction, this one 
item alone looms big in the annual budget of snow-removal expendi- 
ture. 

“ In an effort to reduce tlieir snow-fighting bills, some railroads have 
replaced these board fences with hardy, quick-growing trees of both 
evergreen and deciduous varieties. To secure the best results the 
trees are planted about 75 feet from the track in rows about 3 feet 
apart. The rows are set out in staggered formation and a space of 
atx)ut 3 feet is left betAveen each tree. Experiments made with the 
various kinds of trees show tliat cither two rows of conifers or eight 
rows of deciduous trees planted in this fashion will be ecpially effec- 
tive. By folloAving this ])lan. then, a good thick hedge is secured 
wlii(*h increases in its effectiveness as a Avindbreak as the years roil 
by. WhereA'cr this plan has been adopted it has Avorked so success- 
fully that others haA^e been induced to imitate it, and hence Ave now 
find it being used almost exclusively by many roads in both the 
United States and Canada.” 

The battle against snoAv, it is conservatively estimated, costs the 
railroads (and hen(*e those who use the railroads) between five and 
six million dollars in an ordinary winter. In a scati'c Avinter the 
(iosts AAOuld undoubtedly be much greater. This factoi* is of such 
importance to railroads in the northern portion of the United States 
that the general character of a winter is often reflected by the opera- 
tion costs appearing in their reports. 

Of course, the weather costs of railroading are not directly attrib- 
utable to shippers of agricultural products, but, nevertheless, these 
costs represent one of the necessary elements of successful railroad- 
ing, and as such are naturally reflected in the freight rates charged 
on all traffic. They are thus indirectly of considerable importance 
to agricultural as well as industrial and commercial shjp])ers. 

So far the Aveather as a fa(*tor in transportation has been consid^ 
ered only from the point of vieAv of the railroad. Although the rail- 
road is of primary importance in the United States in the transpor- 
tation of agricultural produce, nevertheless water and highway 
transportation are of si^nifi(!ance. The latter is liecoming of more 
and more significance with reference to truck crops. The highAvays 
of concrete, or other hard-surface construction, are sometimes ren- 
dered impassable by snow and unsafe by rain and sleet. The high- 
ways of dirt construction are sometimes rendered impassable by rain 


^ See footnote 7. 
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as well as by snow and sleet. The construction of good roads on ex- 
tensive scale throughout the country has grown to such a degree, 
however, that snow at present represents about the only obstruction 
to traffic over the main routes. In some places steps have been taken 
to keep the major highways clear of snow. Within city limits this 
has long been attempted and accomplished, but at great cost. The 
clearing of the streets of New York city is well known as an under- 
taking of considerable maj^itude. 

Paralleling the construction of good highways is the development 
of motor transportation. This has not developed to a sufficient de- 
gree. however, nor has it been sufficiently standardized and tried 
as yet to permit of finality in stating just what j)art it will play in 
the transportation of agricultural commodities. It is possible that 
for short-haul traffic it may supplant rail transportation. For long- 
distance transportation this is highly improbable. As a means of 
feeding railroads and concentrating freight there is undoubtedly a 
real opportunity for service. But in any event, exclusive of snow 
and sleet, the weather is not of such importance to motor traffic oper- 
ation as to rail, since motor traffic is much more limited in the dis- 
tances covered. It should not be forgotten, however, that weather 
plays a very important part in highway deterioration. 

It might be interesting to mention a growing tendency in the mar- 
keting of near-by produce which has come with the automobile and 
the highway — ^that of carrying the market place to the producer 
rather than to the consumer. Data are not available to show the ex- 
tent of this traffic, but it is not unusual to see many motorists stop- 
ping at the fruit farms and buying fruit which they carry back with 
them to their homes. To a degree th'^ old order is being inverted 
and Sunday — ^the day of motor rides — is being made likewise the day 
of marketing. In a number of ways this purchasing at the farm is to 
be commended. It tends to eliminate some of the transportation cost 
and also the spoilage through repeated handling. It can, however, 
never play more than a small part in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities in view of the fact that much of the country’s supply is 
grown primarily in those districts best suited to it. 

Weather* in relation to water transportation is bexjoming of less 
and less significance. The use of steam has to a large degree 
nullified it. Nevertheless, the season of storms is obviously not the 
season of most efficient water trans 2 )ortation. Ice is a factor to be 
considered. When the lakes open up the freight begins to move. 
Much romance has attached to the spring drive when the winter 
snows thaw and the logs go out. 

A discussion of the influence of weather upon marketing would 
not be complete without at least mentioning the probable influence 
of weather upon consumer preferences. Unfortunately, there are 
practically no trustworthy data available to demonstrate such a 
relation. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that in hot, dry weather, 
for example, oranges, cantaloupes, lemonades, orange-juice drinks, 
watermelons, ice cream, and the lighter fruit and vegetable salads 
would be more palatable than the heaver foods indulged in cus- 
tomarily in the colder weather. Studies are at the present time 
under way in several of the major cities of the country and before 
long more data will be available on this point. 
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In this discussion of weather in relation to the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities the question naturally arises as to what steps 
the producer and marketer can take in view thereof. The best metn- 
ods of nullifying injurious effects of weather can only be answered 
commodity by commodity, and that, of course, is beyond the scope of 
this article. The Department of Agriculture, however, has made 
many studies of technical nature with reference to specific plant 
diseases and the conditions — weather included under which they 
thrive, with specific rec^ommendations as to how best to obviate 
loss from them. Numerous studies have been made and the re- 
sults published showing the best methods of handling refrigerator 
cars in transit with reference to desired temperatures, handling of 
ventilators, reicing, etc. Such literature is available to those in- 
terested. Private literature is also available concerning precooling 
plants, their methods of construction, and the desirability of using 
precooling with different fruits. Methods of loading and insulating 
are extremely important to the successful refrigeration or heating 
of goods in transit, and much reliable information has been secured 
on this subject which is available to the public in the form of Gov- 
ernment publication and information currently distributed. The 
weather problem, so far as temperature is concerned, is met in large 
measure by what arc known as shipper’s forecasts issued by the 
Weather Bureau from practically all of its stations in large com- 
mercial centers. The detailed procedure in applying these forecasts 
to the shipment of perishable produce, is, of course, out of place in 
this article. If, however, this discussion has served to point out that 
there is a direct weather problem in marketing and that the best 
information and advice as to methods should be secured, that is 
sufficient. We may conclude with the rather startling and thought- 
provoking (quotation from a State publication : 

In most fruit it takes 51 weeks to produce the crop and in one week It is 
marketed. In this one week 51 times more care should he taken than in any 
one of the previous weeks. However, here is where many proiiucers fail — they 
take less care during the process of marketing their truit than they do in 
growing it.*^ 


Floods and Their Effects Upon Agriculture 

In general the effect of floods upon agriculture is detrimental 
rather than beneficial, although in rare instances beneficial results 
may follow. A classic example of the la^t named is, of course, that 
of the Nile in its annual flood. Not only does the annual overflow 
supply the moisture necessary to crop growth, but it- also deposits 
a fine silt or sediment that enriches the land. 

Some of the rivers of southeastern United States deposit a small 
amount of sedimentary material when they overflow their banks, 
but as a rule the current is too swift to permit a material deposit 
of silt to accumulate. On the other hand there is frequently great 
danger of soil removal by erosion in the upper stretches of the 
rivers rather than deposition by flood waters. 

The effect of floods upon agriculture in North America is, in 
the large, harmful rather than beneficial. Millions of dollars 


” Burger, O. F. Decay In citrus fruits during transportatioa. 1920. ( In California 

Dept, of Agri. Monthly bul., vol. 9, no. 9, Sept.,. 1920, pp. 365-370.) 
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have been expended in the United States for flood protection and 
the end is not yet in si^ht. More than a thousand miles of levees 
have been constructed alon^ the Mississippi, mainly for the protec- 
tion of the rich bottom lands which border that stream. Lar^^e 
sums have also been expended in drainage projects in order to re- 
claim potentially valuable agricultural lands. 

The bottom lands alonp^ smaller streams east of the one hundredth 
meridian of west longitude are also among the choicest possessions 
of the North American farmer. Some of these lands, fortunately, 
are almost immune from the flood hazard, others are visited infre- 
quentlj^, and still others are subject to high water or floods almost 
annuaily. 

Most of the ordinary farm-flood damage can be averted on receipt 
of advices from the Weather Bureau of the near approach of high 
water or possibly a damaging flood. Perhaps once in a century a 
delug(' of water may break upon the fertile bottom land and in a few 
moments sweep away every vestige of soil from it — soil that had 
accumulated through centuries of deposition — and again this process 
may be reversed and instead of the soil being washed away it may 
be covered up by from 6 inches to a foot of sand and gravel carried 
by a torrent of water such as filled the streams of southern Ohio in 
March, 19h3. 

Against these cataclysms of nature the dweller along the streams 
is helpless; under less extreme conditions, however, the evils of high 
water can be greatly mitigated; for example, livestock may be driven 
to higher land, farm implements and other stored material can be 
removed on due notice of approaching high water. 

It happens rather frequently that a ‘onsiderable quantity of un- 
shucked corn, in the aggregate, is allowed to remain in the bottom 
lands, a portion of which is quite sure to become flotsam in the first 
flood that swee{)s down the river, rather than food for livestock as 
intended by the farmer. Of course the farmer may have his chance 
to gather this corn into barns and elevators on notice that a flood is 
under way, but the question still remains unanswered — Why was it 
not harvested while the harvesting was good? 

\ 

Saving of Livestock 

In the States bordering the Atlantic south of Virginia, also in the 
Gulf States and Arkansas, there are great stretches of so-called 
swamp areas along the principal streams. These areas, when dry, 
afford excellent pasturage for livestock. Protection from the 
weather owing to the mild climate is unnecessary; livestock are 
therefore turned loose in the river bottoms and practically no 
further attention is paid to them except to drive them to higher 
ground and provide feed when notified of the approach of floods 
that will overflow the bottom lands. This effective aid on the part 
of the department has been instrumental in establishing and main- 
taining the livestock industry in the sections above named. 

The issue of forecasts of river stages, warnings of high water and 
damaging floods is a part of the daily program of the Weather 
Bureau. It is the special aim to reach the dweller of the lowlands 
along the principal streams whenever danger from high water or 
floods arises. The present flood service has grown from small begin- 
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nings until now it covers practically all of the principal streams 
and some of the smaller ones. 

Figure 32 shows the distribution of the 65 river districts that 
have been organized to care for the dwellers in and users of the 
lowlands. 

Figure 33 shows the organization of a typical river district — that 
of tlie Ohio basin above Wheeling, W. Va., with headquarters at 
the Pittsburgh office of the Weather Bureau. 

The art of flood forecasting lias been developed to a high degree 
of accurac^y through the absolute necessity of making a definite 



Fk;. .*»2. — Tile eapitn! letters iiulicate the States in which wiow nuniKuremeiits are 
made in tlie higher levcils. The niimcralB: immediately following show the luini- 
ber of snowfall stations in each State; A, Huron, S. Dak., 6; B, Santa 
N. MeiL, 15 ; C, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1 ; D, Cheyenne, Wyo., 8 ; Bu Helena, 
Mont., 2; F, Seattle, Waah., 16; G, Boise, Idaho, lA ; H, Reno, Nev., 6 ; 1, San 
Prandffco, Calif., 17. The numihers identify the river districts 
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1 

Concord, N. 11 

4 

23 

Cairo, 111 

10 

45 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

7 

2 

Hartford, (^oun 

9 

24 

Columbus, Ohio 

40 

46 

Sioux City, Iowa 

18 

3 

Albany, N. Y 

14 

25 

Dayton, Ohio 

22 

47 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

13 

4 

Philadelphia, Pa.... 

10 

2(J 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Terre Haute, Ind 

17 

48 

Omaha, Ncbr 

!(► 

5 

Binghamton, N. Y.. 

n 

27 

8 

49 

Topeka, iKans 

51 

6 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Wasniugton, D. C... 

14 

28 

Knoxville, Tenn 

13 

50 

Kansas City, Mo 

2' 

7 

7 

29 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 

11 

51 

Wichita, Kans 

13 

8 

Richmond, Va 

5 

30 

Nashville. Tenn 

15 

52 

Fort Smith, Ark 

32 

9 

Raleigh, N. 0 

20 

31 

Fort Wayne. Ind — 
Saginaw, Mich 

7 

53 

Little Rock, Ark ... 

34 

10 

Charleston, S. C 

8 

32 

U 

54 

Oklahoma City, 

i 

11 

Columbia, S. 0... . 

12 

33 

Lansing, Mich 
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Okla 

10 

12 

Augusta, Oa 

10 

34 

Grand Rapids, Mieh. 

4 

55 

ShreveiHirt, La 

16 

13 

Macon, Qa 

Atlanta, Qa. . 

10 

35 

Wausau, Wis 

10 

66 

Dallas, Tex 

11 

14 

18 

36 

Minneapolis, Minn.. 

8 

67 

Houston, Tex 

40 

15 

Montgomery, Ala... 

16 

37 

La Crosse, Wis 

0 

68 

San Antonio, Tex . . . 

30 

1« 

Mobile, \la 

6 

38 

Dubuque, Iowa 

4 

59 

Denver, Colo 

60 

17 

Meridian, Miss 

22 

39 

Daveport, Iowa 

Hannibal, Mo 

4 

60 

Phoenix, Ariz 

16 

18 

Pittsbutgh, Pa 

23 

40 

19 

61 

Portland, Greg 

48 

19 

Parkersburg, W Va_ 

10 

41 

St Louis, Mo - 

84 

62 

Sacramento. Calif. . . 
Fresno, Calif 

37 

20 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

43 

42 

Memphis, Tenn 

Vicksburg, Miss 

4 

63 

9 

21 

Louisville, Ky 

8 

43 

6 

64 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

1 

22 

Evansville, Ind 

8 

44 

New Orleans, La 

23 

65 

Moorhead, Minn 

9 
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forecast of each flood crest expected in terms of feet and tenths of a 
foot on the local river gauge at each of the industrial centers and 
gauging stations along the river. Each farmer, manufacturer, or 
other person dwelling within the flood plain of the stream knows 
from experience or surveys, at just what stage of the river his 
property will be inundated and when that stage is forecast he must 
of necessity remove to a higher level all property, material, or what 
not that IS subject to water damage. This removal frequently 
entails considerable expense, which in the case of inaccurate fore- 
casts is burdensome. The remedy lies in definite forecasts; hence 
the constant urge to attain the greatest possible precision in these 
important advices. 


Snow Water for Irrigation 

A knowledge of the probable amount of water available for irri- 
gation and other purposes is of very great impoHance in the irri- 


WATERSHED OF THE OHIO RIVER ABOVE WHEELING 



• OBSERVING STATIONS 
/ Warren, Pa. 

2 Frankhn, Pa. 

3 Parkers La ndin<j. Pa 
«■ Freeport, Pa. 

5 Springdale, Pa 
•6 akins,W.Va. 

.7 Lock No IS, Moult, W Va 

6 Lock No. to, Morgantown, IN l^a 
9 Rowtesburg, W. Va 

1 0 Lock No.7, Martin, Pa 
/ / Lock No 4 -, Pa 
/2 Confluence, Pa 
13 West Newton, Pa 
tU Johnstown, Pa 
/ S Salts burg. Pa 
16 Sharon, Pa 
. /7 )/bunqStown,Ohio 
1 6 Dam No.6, Beaver, Pa 

1 9 Dam No. 13, near Wheel mg, W. \fa. 

20 Dam No lZ,near Wheeling, W. Va. 


Pio. S3. — Orgauixatiou of the Pittsburgh, Pa., river district 
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gated regions of the West. The Department of Agriculture, through 
the Weather Bureau, attempts to supply this knowledge so far as 
practicable through the medium of snow measurements during the 
winter and spring seasons in the elevated regions of the West. From 
the data thus supplied an estimate is made at the close of the winter 
and again in the spring of the water equivalent of the accumulated 
snowfall and its probable influence upon the flow of streams that 
supply irrigation water to the farmer and water for use of hydro- 
electric plants of the different sections. 

The high-level snow-measuring service is maintained in all of the 
States west of the Rocky Mountains (see fig. 32). It is susceptible 
of enlargement and furtlier improvement as funds permit. 

Inland Waterways 

Although the general tendency in late years has been toward a 
diminished use of the inland waterways of the country, certain 
streams continue to bear a large tonnage of the coarser freight, 
such as coal, lumber, and manufactured steel. The Great Lakes are 
in a class by themselves and have not been considered in the fore- 
going. Water-borne traffic has increased on these inland seas, owing 
to perfectly natural economic causes, many of which, however, are 
not operative in the case of rivers and canalized streams. 

The most striking instances of river-borne traffic that has held 
its own or even increased in competition with other forms of trans- 
portation may be found in the Monongahela River, which carried 
in 1923 about 25,00( ),()()() tons of freight, mostly coal ; the Federal 
Barge Line, on the Mississippi, carried 709.635 tons; and the War- 
rior system, of Alabama, 268,064 tons. 

Whatever the tendency of the future may be as regards the 
development of transportation by use of the inland waterways of 
the country, the statistics of high-water and low-water depths on 
the principal rivers, the rainfall in the several river basins, as now 
collected by the Department of Agriculture, must, continue to be the 
fundamental physical data which are necessary to devise and exe- 
cute plans for river improvement or in the successful operation of 
barge lines already established on the larger rivers. 

Forests and the Weather 

The forest, like all other agricultural crops, is susceptible to the 
influence of the weather, for the life processes of forest trees are but 
little different from that of other farm crops. Iftat and cold, 
drought and flood, sunshine and storm affect the forest throughout 
its existence from seed to final harvest. The growth of the tree and 
the growth of the forest are affected by changes in the weather, as 
are the various agencies which bring about the final destruction of 
the forest — insects, disease, fungi, fire. 

Forest management, like farm management, is concerned with the 
maximum production of the soil crop: only in this case, instead of 
bushels or pounds, it is reckoned in terms of board feet of lumber, 
cords of pulp or fuel wood, or perhaps in number of poles, props, 
and ties. If the season be backward or early, if frosts come early 
or late, if drought appears in the growing season, the agriculturist 
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recognizes the influence of these factors upon the ultimate farm crbp, 
and they should be recognized quite as much in forest management. 

When he turns to his orchards the agriculturist finds a very close 
analogy in many respects to forest growth and forest crop. The 
forest is reproduced from seed, as is the orchard, and forest 
seeds come from fruits that, like orchard fruits, are affected by the 
vagaries of the weather. As in the orchard, a freeze during the 
blossoming time will prevent the setting of the fruit. A heavy rain 
may wash away the pollen. Cloudy, damp weather will germinate 
the pollen before it has a chance to be blown or carried to another 
flower. Wind may break off the blossoms or the limbs bearing them. 

Wind, indeed, plays a very active part in the life of the forest, 
being nature's chief aid in the fertilization and dissemination of for- 
est seed. Pollen grains have been found floating in the air during 
the spring season for over miles from the flowering tree. Seeds 
do not stray so far, but the lighter seeded trees can with the wind’s 
help cover considerable distances, the feathery seeds of the cotton- 
wood drifting with the wind as much as 0 miles in one instance. In 
this instance, however, the wind was a somewhat blind and ineffec- 
tive agent, for the seeds were carried off to sea and fell aboard a 
coasting vessel. In general, the importance of the wind’s good 
offices can be realized when it is remembered that the great bulk of 
our forest seeds are provided with wings of one kind or another to 
aid the wind. Maples, elms, ])oplars, basswoods, pines, and firs are 
among the moie notable of those trees. 

After the seed has once set wind storms may cause the ti-ee fruits 
to fall or they may be cut from the trees by hailstorms. Periods of 
very high evaporation, es])ecially when the humidity is unusually 
low, the teni})erature high, and winds SKrong, often cause the fruit 
of forest trees to drop before ripening, just as these climatic changes 
destroy the orchard flower before the fruit is set In the forest one 
or another or all of these causes may be responsible for failure of 
trees to bear seed for a number of years, and particularly in the 
case of those trees whose seeds require more than one growing season 
in which to ripen. 

Once the seed falls on the ground the battle shifts from the parent 
tree to the potential seedling. From this time forth until the seed- 
ling has proved itself and becomes well established there ensues the 
sharpest struggle. The early life of the tree is much moi*e quickly 
and vitally affected by weather changes than is its later growth. 
Keckoning on this, nature usually sows seeds with a lavish hand to 
make certain that the various species will not vanish from the earth. 

Ill the forest many thousand seeds are scattered for every tree 
that reaches maturity and the great proportion of these do not get 
beyond the seedling stage. If the ground is too dry the seed fails 
to germinate; if the weather is too cold growth can not begin; if 
favorable weather is too long delayed the seed rots. Heavy spring 
frosts often kill the ambitious seedling w^hich has not yet developed 
protective bark. Protracted spring rains may so saturate and flood 
the ground that the seedling is drowned before it can become well 
established. Warm, damp weather favors the various fungous dis- 
eases that are fatal to seedlings and spread rapidly on the soil sur- 
face, attacking especially, the tender, newly germinated trees. 
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Periods of drought are perl)aps the greatest foe to the existence of 
the young trees. Millions of trees from seeds that germinate each 
spring get well started, apparently are thriving, when a sudden 
drought occurs, and they rail to become established. Although we 
generally think of forest trees as having great strength and hardi- 
ness, this is not true of them in early life; for a dry season either 
of the air or of the soil need be neither severe nor of long duration to 
kill the tree. The seedling is as tender as any of the annual soil 
crops, and many species are indeed more so. Drought is readily rec- 
ognized as an important factor in the life of many of the timber 
trees in the semiarid West, but in the more humid East it is much 
more important than is generally Icnown. 

Reforestation 

Man’s endeavors to improve on nature, in sowing the tree seed 
himself where he wants it, when he wants it, and in such a manner 
that there will be the greatest encouragement for growth, have not 
been entirely successful. Indeed, he has found through experience 
in many places and over many years that broadcast seed sowing is 
not economical as a general practice. With the uncertainty of 
Aveather conditions on one hand and the activities of numerous hun- 
gry rodents on the other, the seeds sown year after year either fail 
to l)ecome established seedlings or else are eaten or destroyed before 
they can germinate. Nature is the only one who makes a general 
success of broadcast sowing saA^c in exceptional instances, and her 
ways are too lavish to be imitated by man. 

As an improAT.d method of securing young growth Avhere he wants 
it the forester turns to growing young trees from seed in a nursery, 
where the needful even disti-ibution of moisture can be controlled 
and by artificial means tlie uncA^enness of Aveatlier conditions can be 
compensated. Here the young seedlings may be sheltered from the 
sun, protected from hail, sleet, and frost, and Avatered during 
drought. 

AVhen these seedlings are set out as forest plantations Aveather 
conditions are most important. The first necessity is that the roots 
be able to secure the necessary moisture from the soil that the tops 
Avill demand. Weather conditions control both the supply of mois- 
ture and the seedling’s demand for it, and hence the success of many 
forest plantations is due more to the favorable Aveather conditions 
at the time of ])lanting and immediately thereafter than to any other 
one factor influencing tree groAvth. 

The A^ery process of planting is largely determinecl by weather 
conditions. Trees must be set out during the resting or dormant 
period, for once ‘‘groAving weather” has set in the demand for 
water is so heavy that the roots have not time to develop and get 
started in the soil. Both in the spring or fall weather conditions are 
liable to jeopardize planting oiierations. Trees planted in the fall 
are particularly subject to frost-heaving the first Avinter if there is 
BO snow cover; and in regions Avhere snowfalls are heavy the plant- 
ing job may be entirely shut down because of the interruption of an 
unexpected heavy fall of snow. In the spring a sudden thaw may 
open the planting season, but if the weather becjomes warm and 
stays warm, tree growth begins in the nursery before the trees can 
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be set out and make it difficult to continue the planting with much 
success. In the spring also heavy falls of snow may interrupt the 
planting work at the very time, perhaps, when a large-scale opera- 
tion is planned and a large crew has b^n assembled. 

By the time the young forest is well established weather condi- 
tions have played their most conspicuous part in retarding or en- 
couraging tree growth, but even when the new growth has appar- 
ently got an excellent start in life losses continue, due to weather 
conditions, whether the stand is the result of planting or of natural 
seeding or sprouting. Alternate freezing and tnawing may yet heave 
the young plants fiom the ground. Persistent freezing in regions 
of low winter temperature may penetrate so deeply into the ground 
(if a snow cover does not protect the young trees) that the roots 
are unable to secure from the frozen soil the necessary water re- 
quired by the top of the tree. This either partially injures the tree 
and kills off a portion of the foliage or twigs or, if the inju^ is 
severe, results in the death of the tree from no apparent cause. This 
form of damage is prevalent among evergreen trees, for they take 
more water from the soil during the winter than do trees whose 
leaves drop off in the fall. 

The Growing Forest 

As the trees get older and develop into saplings the crowns of the 
trees begin to touch one another. If the stand is very dense the 
trees are tall for their diameter, and in such stands A^ery often only 
the support they give each other prevents them from falling over 
in the first heavy wind ; thus thinned stands are naturally more ex- 
posed to severe weather conditions than dense stands. 

Growth , — As the woodlot or forest develops, its growth is ma- 
terially affected by the weather conditions throughout the various 
years. Most of a tree’s growth, both in diameter and in height, is 
made in the early part of the growing season. If the ground at the 
beginning of the growing season is well saturated with moisture and 
the spring rains appear on schedule the tree makes its best growth. 
Wide ring^ are formed in the wood and with continued and moder- 
ately warm temperatures the tree puts on a considerable volume of 
wood. On the other hand, if the ^ring is relatively dry only a 
small amount of wood is formed. Thus Avhen the tree is sawn in 
two the growth rings often show in a general way what kind of 
weather the tree has experienced at different stag^ of its career. 
Occasionally a dry spring and early summer in which the growth is 
very slow is followed by wet weather later in the season and the 
tree is stimulated into additional growth. After this has happened 
the resting stages set in again, but an additional ring may be formed 
in the wood. In other trees, particularly on the southerly side of 
the tree where the living wood mav be warmed, a false ring may 
be formed which does not go all the way round the stem. These 
rings when examined after the tree has been cut are exceedingly 
fine and sometimes lead to wrong deductions as to the age of the 
tree. In the Monterey pine, for example, very small fluctuations in 
weather conditions bring about stimulated growth, particularly 
in height; instead of but one whorl of branches being formed in 
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a season, there may be two and sometimes as high as three such 
whorls formed. 

Management , — Proper forest management prepares for the har- 
vesting of the forest crop as well as for its formation and growth. 
In cutting the woods the future welfare of the forest should be con- 
sidered, and among the factors to which consideration must be given 
in the reestablishment of the forest is the weather. As already indi- 
cated, tree reproduction is influenced by the many phases of tiie 
weather, and, in the harvesting of the forest crop, the effect of the 
local weather conditions has a great bearing upon the metlioils 
of cutting used. If the species is susceptible to frost damage in 
early life only a part of tlie mature trees are taken at a time, the 
rest being left to act as ‘‘nurses” until the smaller ones have 
reached a stage where they are able to withstand comjilcte exposure 
to the weather. In other forests it is necessary to guard against 



Fig. :i4. — Tlie rtestruotive agency of Uie wind in the forest is well shown here. 
Winds? of high velocity often, break off the ti*ees? close to the ground or even uiv 
root them. In the great Olympic “blowdown” of .Tanuary, 1021, with a wind 
velocity no instrument could record, but which was estimated at 150 miles an 
hour, billions of board feet of spruce and hemlock were lost, ‘much of it beyond 
salvage. In a space approximately 15 miles wide and 00 miles long in (billam 
County, Wash., tree« a century and more old, once standing in thickly stocked 
stands, are now strewn like Jackstraws with scarcely a single tree uprlgiit 


vundfall of those left standing. Indeed, so great is the danger 
of windfalls after cutting in some forests that more seed trees are 
left than would be the case were wind not a factor. Iji leaving seed 
trees local weather conditions and the effect of the winds upon the 
trees left are carefully considered. Trees with exceedingly large 
rounded tops are more subject to windthrow than trees with a long 
and rather narrow crown. 

Occasionally nature does the harvesting and instead of man fell- 
ing the trees they are uprooted or broken off by severe wind (fig. H4). 
In such cases there is nothing to be done but to salvage as much of 
the crop as is possible. In 1921 a severe windstorm visited the 
Olympic Peninsula of western Washington and blew down trees in 
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which there were estimated to be 8 billion board feet of lumber or 
about one-fifth that used in the United States each year. In the 
Southern States heavy losses are sometimes experienced by the tim- 
berland owner through the destruction of considerable areas of forest 
by excessive wind storms. 

In many places in the west it is advisable to remove a portion of 
the fire danger by burning the slash after the timber has been cut. 
In most forests the limbs and the debris are thrown in i)i]es and 
when weather conditions are right the piles are burned. This is 
usually after the first snowfall, for then the fuel is dry enough to 
burn and there is no danger from fire spreading (fig. 35). Weather 











(; ;ir». — Till' l)un»iii>f of topH aod dolnis Irft after loRj^lng, so npcpssary in a 
nunilR*!* of forost r<^Ki»a8 as a precaution a#?ainst severe fires, endangers standing 
timber if undertaken during tlie dry season. Therefore, in the early fall the 
woodsmen often take advantage of a light snowfall to burn brush pile's. Under 
conditions shown above, fire has little chance to escape. A period 'of warm, 
dry, and windy weather, however, will permit such fires to run and do much 
damage 
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often changes quickly, and many fires have occurred beciause the 
snow melted rapidly, and under the influence of warm dry winds 
conditions favorable for fire developed. 

Forest fires . — Besides its very material effect upon the establish- 
ment. growth, and management of the forest, the weather is of 
tremendous importance in forest-fire protection and suj)pressi(m. 
Season of fire occurrence is a matter of climate, but the frecpicncy 
and extent of actual fires are mainly controlled by the weather. 

Among foresters fire weather ’’ has a definite meaning, though 
wliat determines it may vary from one region to another. Generally 
speaking, fire weatlier is an atmospheric condition favorable to a 
rapid rate of spread of forest fires. It may be a period of only a 
day or two. during which a region, under tlie inflmmce of a major 
storm movement, experiences a high rate of evaporation due to a com- 
bination of higli tem})eratures, strong winds, and low’ atmos])heric 
humidity. As fires burn only w’hen the fuels are able to ignite, this 
season when fire weather is of moment is usually limited to ])erio(ls 
of drought in the spring, summer, or fall, though in regions of warm 
Avinter climate the lack of rain or snow’ may bring about conditions 
faA’orable to flie sj)i*ead of fire during the w inter period as well. 

Fire Aveather usually dcAclops A’cry quickly, and conditions during 
tli(* fire season often change in just a fcAV hours either favorably or 
unfaA’orablv. Numerous fires are caught cA’ery season when small 
and are sul)dued Avith A’ery little effort: yet a slight change in at- 
mospheric conditions may cause a sluggish lire to escape control w’hen 
it is all but ext inguisbed. Numerous instances could be cited of 
fires Avhich under normal conditions could have been put out Avithoiit 
great difficulty, but Avhich under the influence of some major w’eather 
factor became uncontrollable until a decided change in the Aveather 
made su])pression again a sini))le matter. 

( )ne of the moj'e noted of re(*ent cases indicating the (*lose relation- 
ship betAA’een fire and Aveather occurred at Berkeley, Galif. I'nder 
the influence of a strong dry Avind a fire starting in dry grass about 
noon, September 17, 11)2^1, sAvept rapidly into a l)rush field and for- 
est at the edge of the city, communicated itself quickly to the houses 
close by, and s])read through the city. From 2 to 5 p. m. nothing 
that man could do made any impression upon the onslaught of the. 
flames. By 5.»‘i0 p. m. the pressure disturbance which had caused 
the sudden dcA’elopment of fire w’eather two days earlier had passed 
far enough to the east so that the W’ind reversed its direction and the 
moisture-laden air from the ocean blew inland. Then fire control 
w as merely a matter of extinguishing the fires in structures that W’erc 
already ablaze. 

A someAvhat similar fire took place in northern Minnesota in 
October, 1918. Uncontrolled fires W’ere burning in many places, but, 
as Avith many another ‘‘brush fire,” no attention was paid to them 
by the local population. Then a big storm movement passed over 
the region, bringing Ioav humidities, high evaporation, and strong 
winds. ^ The slow^-running and smouldering fires were w’hipped to- 
gether into a few rapidly spreading fires w’ith a Avide front and the 
conflagration Avas on. Toaviis Avere wiped out almost as soon as the 
fires reached them and great forests were completely destroyed. 
Cloquet, Brookston, and Moose Lake were devastated and 453 people 
lost their lives. Then, as suddenly as the fires had flared up, under 
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the influence of another storm condition they quieted down and were 
readily extinguished. 

So it is with practically every fire that assumes large proportions. 
During the passage of one of these storm areas across a region the 
fires get out of control and do practically as they will unless there 
has been a forehanded plan of attack and trained personnel and 
equifunent. If these storm areas persist for some time the condi- 
tions under their influence become correspondingly more critical and 
severe. 

In addition to ])eriods of fire weather when fires burn most in- 
tensely, weather changes and changes in temperature during each 24 
hours usually affect fire in the same manner as do the larger storms. 
During the early morning hours the tem])erature reaches its lowest 
point, the air is fairly quiet, and the dew is being formed. With 
sunrise the wind ceases for a time, the temperature rises, and the 
dew begins to evaporate, and as the morning wears on the tempera- 
ture rises, tlie air is able to absorb more and more water, and all 
traces of the deAv are lost. Then the forest fuels dry out to the ]K)int 
where they will burn readily and all that is needed to start a fire is 
the spark. As night comes on the process is reversed, the tem])era- 
ture falls, the forest fuels absorb moisture from the air, dew forms, 
fires burn but slowly, and the ordinary spark fails to ignite the fuel. 
Many a fire that has seemed impossible to control in the middle of 
the day has been checked wdth comparative ease under the weather 
change that takes pla(*e from noon to midnight. 

Once a fire has gotten well under way it creates its own local 
weather (Fig. J50). The heat causes the air to rise rapidly and so 
creates a draft that assists fire in its qjread. Then, too, this intense 
heat dries out the air and the fuels wJl in advance of the flame so 
that the material ignites more quickly. Tests made at stmie distance 



Fic;. .SO. — The rate of spread of forest fires is tied In oloBoly with the weather. 
Hot, dry da.vs, ospeclaily with wind, make for rapid spread, and fire suppression 
is then a difficult matter 
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■■ SEVERE DANGER LIGHT DANGER 

Fig. 37. — Duration and degree of fire season for various forest regions 


in front of an advancing forest fire in the open showed that the 
added draft and the heat caused by the flames Avas responsible for 
a difference of 10° of temperature and from lo to 20 jicr cent of 
humidity. A recent study of a going fire in a cut-over area sliowed 
that at the edge of the cut-oA^er area in adA^ance of the fire tlie hu- 
midity was 12 per cent, whereas it Avas 35 per cent in the forest, in- 
dicating that tlie green forest coA^er has a local Aveather condition 
which would help check the fire when the forest AA^as reached. 

As indicated previously, fire seasons are generally determined by 
climate, but they are also to some extent controlled by the Aveather. 
The occurrence of the fire seasons is shoAvn in Figure 37 for some of 
the forest regions. Tl>e Pacific coast and the northern Rockies nor- 
mally have a dry summer, though rains may occur in this period. 
Weather controls the date for beginning and end of fire season. If 
spring is late and Avet the fire season is slow in getting under way ; 
it spring is early and dry the fire season begins much earlier. 
Weather also controls the intensity of fire season. If rains occur at 
frequent intervals during the summer and cloudy cool weather pre- 
vails then the fire season is a mild one, but if the weather is hot and 
dry aind windy there is an excellent possiblity of having a severe- 
fire season on hand. As the season opens Avith drought, it closes Avith 
moisture, and usually a good heaA^ rain or snow about the first of 
October puts an end to it. 

Under a different climatic condition in the East, the fire season 
occurs during the time of drought both in spring and in fall. In the 
eastern woods the leaA^es that dropped from the trees in the previous 
fall dry out quickly in the spring and a few days of warm dry 
weather makes conditions ripe for fire to spread. But Avhen the 
weeds and grass begin to leal out the fire danger is soon oA^er, and, 




Pig. 38.— When lightning strikes a dead tree a Are is apt to result. Wlien 
many lightning fires are started from a single storm It is usually in mountainous 
regions diflacult of aecess to the fire fighters, making control and suppression 
of the fires doubly difficult. On the other Imnd, lightning fires will sometimes 
smoulder along for days, attracting no attention, only to break forth when 
weather conditions are at their worst 
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Fig. 40. — Ldghtning fires by regioDs Id percentages of total fires 
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as the eastern woods usually are all summer, there is little 

danger from fire except in the evergreen forest. In the fall after the 
first frost, when the grass di ics up and the leaves begin to drop, the 
fire season opens again and persists until the fall or winter rain or 
snows set in. 

— Second only to the influence of weather upon the 
spread of fire is the harm one phase of weather creates in starting 
fire. All but one of the many and varied causes of fire are attribut- 
able to man and therefore are preventable with care. The one natu- 
ral cause over which man has no control is lightning (fig. 38), and in 
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an 8-Year period lightning has started 7.7 per cent of all reported 
fires, amounting to about 33,000 fii’es each yeai* (fig. 39). In a 
number of regions lightning as a cause of fire is negligible, but in 
some of the important forested regions of the West lightning has 
been responsible for as high as 2,300 fires a year out of 8,000. This 
is shown graphically in Figure 39. 

It will be noted that the East has relatively a much smaller jier- 
centage of lightning fires than the West. This is due to two main 
causes: (1) The character of the storms and (2) the character of the 
forest. In many jiarts of the West thunderstorms are exceedinglj 
violent, and it not infrefiuently happens that a thunderstorm is ac- 
companied by very little rain, often insufficient to wet down the 
forest and keep the litter and debris in the forest from burning. In 
the East most thunderstorms are accompanied by (copious rainfall, 
which prevents lightning fires from really becoming serious. The 
forests of the West, too, contain many “snags'’ or standing dead 
trees. These are not perhaps struck any more often than are green 
trees, but when the wood is rotten it catches fire readily and 
smoulders for some time before breaking out, 
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A light thunderstorm docs not set many fires and those it does set 
can readily he handled by the rangers and forest guards. But many 
of these storms arc not mere local disturbances, but are dominated 
by weather changes over great areas. Then the fires per storm 
increase rapidly and tlie protection organization breaks down for 
the time being. As indicated in the diagrams (figs. 41 and 42), when 
the number of fires in a given region exceeds 250 the percentage of 
class C fires, i. e., those o\er 10 acres in size, increases markedly. 
With blit one lightning fire tor each man to handle, the size of the 
forest fire can l)e kept down very easily. Beyond one fire to the 
man, the avei’age size of ilie fire increases rapidly. 

Records of forest fires in California for several years show how 
variable tlie weather as evidenced in lightning storms really is. 


PER CENT OF '•C'* FIRES FIRES SIZE OF AVERAGE "C" FIRE-ACRES 



Fk; * The rapid inort^aso in pprcontupo of •* r ” liiN‘S and in size of a\(Mai;(' 
firo as the* minihtT of fires handled ih'i* man inereases durin^^ any one Ij^^htniin!: 
storm in California 



Fig. 43.— The number of fires In worst single lightning storm each year. The 
extreme gravity of these concentrated outbreaks is shown by the dashed 
curve, giving the percentage of the total fires of Ihe season caused by these 
single general storms in California 
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The number of fires in the worst single storm during the year is 
indicated in Figure 43. When such a large number of fires start 
all at once in a mountainous region the percentage that succeed in 
becoming large fii-es is very high. 

Aviation and Agriculture 

It is too early to indicate the extent to which aviation may be 
applied in aid of farming, but the outlook is decidedly })romising. 
Already air-mail planes are speeding uj) the delivery of mail and, 
although this may not be of direct economic benefit to the farm(*r, it 
suggests the use of airplanes in the rapi<l transj)()rtation of perisli- 
able j)roducts, thus insuring ])rompt delivery and preventing con- 
siderable waste. Paj’ticularly is this true in the case of small fruits 
and vegetables, such as strawberries, ras])berries, lettuce, i)eas, 
radishes, etc., all of which should be mai-kcted and consumed as soon 
after picking as j)ossible. Himilarly re|)air parts for agi’icultural 
im])lements and other sii})plies can be (juickly dellvei’ed from cities 
to the farmei* in cases of emergency. 

A still wider and probably the most important use of the airplane 
can be made in spraying or dusting various croj)s for the pui-jmsc 
of destroying insects and [ireventing the spread of plant diseases. 
This ])hase of the application of aviation to agriculture has as yet 
not been cari’ied beyond the ex])erimental stage, but in tests that 
have been made in dusting cotton in the Southern States and in 
combating locusts in the IMulipiiines very i)romising results have 
be(‘n realized. This method was found to be mu(‘h (piicker and less 



Fm. 44. — Usiug au airplane in dusting cotton fields to suppress the boll weevil 
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expensive than the ordinary means of applying poison by hand. 
With improvements in equipment and with more experience, it seems 
likely that aviation will become an effective agency for the control 
of such pests as the boll weevil, the tobacco hornworm, the potato 
bug, wheat rust, and various fruit-destroying insects and diseases. 

An application of aviation to agriculture that has already reached 
a stage of economic importance is that of locating fiiW in large 
forested tracts. With a larger force and with planes carrying radio 
equipment, it is easy to see that by timely warnings fire fighters 
can quickly go to a threatened area and prevent the destruction of 
millions of dollars’ wortli of timber. 

Aviation in its relations to agriculture is peculiarly susceptible 
to weather conditu)iis, because of the limitations under which the 
work can be done. Clear weather is desirable for flying at all 
times, but is essential when search for forest fires is being made. 
For most effective spraying or dusting of cro])s (fig. 44) the air 
sliould be absolutely quiet and there should be dry weather for a day 
or two following. Fortunately, the weather conditions that are 
required are those that occur most frecpiejitly during the crop-grow- 
ing seasons. Clear and practically calm days ai’e numerous in all 
parts of the country during the late spring to eaidy fall montlis. 
Witli suitable arrangement for weather advices, th(‘re will therefore 
be no difficulty in selecting days that are favorable for the work to 
be done at times when that work will be most effective. 
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Joseph A. Becker, and G. B. L. Arner 

INTRODUCTION 

Statistics of acreaw, yield per acre, and production in the United States are astimates made by the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates For the year 1909, acreagas are as reported liy the Bureau of 
the Census; acreages in 1919 are based upon the census, supplemented by State enumerations. In the 
mtercensal years from 191 1 to 1916, estimated acreages were obtained by applying estimated percentages of 
decrease or increase to the published acreage in the preceding year. The estimates from 1915 to 1918, 
and from 1919 to tiate aio based upon acreage changes from year to year as shovv n by a sumnle of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the crop acreages in each year, supplemented by State enumerations. Yields per acre 
are estimates bast'd upon reports of one or more farmers in each agricultural township, on the average yield 
per acre in their localities. Production is aci cage times yield per aero. Production estimatas are in some 
cases revised in the following year on the basis of State enumerations and record of shipments 

Estimates of farm stwiks, shipments, quality, crop condition, and miscellaneous information concerning 
crops are based either upon samiile data oi upon estimates of crop reporters for their localities. The sources 
of these data ai e indicated in the notes accompanying the tables. 

Farm prices on the specified dates aie ba.sed upon reports of farmers and country dealers on the aveiage 
price iiald to farmers, and do not relate to any specified grade Farm value as sliown is computed by 
applying the December 1 farm price to the total production. The aveiage price received for the portion 
of the crop sold may be greater or leas than this price, depending on the price changes previous and sub- 
sequent to December 1 and the amount of the crop sold at the different prices 

Numbers of livestock on farms in 1910 correspond to the census enumeration as of April 15 in that year 
The number on January 1, 1920, is bttsed upon the census enumeration as of that dale, supplemented liy 
enumerations by State agencies, such as assessors and brand inspection boards In the mtercensal years 
from 1911 to 191fi, the numbers of livestock wore obtained by methods identical with those used for crop 
acreages Estimates from 1917 to 1919, and from 1920 to date are based upon a sample of approximately 2 
per cent, supplemented by trends derived from asses-sors’ enumerations, reports of bi and inspection boards, 
market movements, and stocky aid receipts The census bases are not always comparable fiom one decade 
to another, due both to changes of dates and clas.sificatious. 

The average pnee per hiaicl on January 1 is estimated from reports of correspondents relating to live- 
stock m theii vicinity HTie farm value on January 1 is computed by applying the average price per head 
to the number of head on farms 

Certain statistics represent enumerations made by the department in connection with the administra- 
tion of regulatory and inspection laws Certain other statistics rej»resent enumerations made by the 
departme.nt in compliance with general legislation authorizing the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation on ugnciiltiiral piodiicts 

Statistics relating to supplies, movements, and market prices of agricultural products in the United 
States aie derived from officinl sources as far as available, othe^^Mse from reliable unofficial souices In 
all cases wlierein the data presented did not cover the field oi a major .sample thereof, data imxst ropnv 
sentative of the various commodities, movements, and maikets have been selected. 

With some crops marketing and movement into consumptive channels takes place entirely within the 
calendar >ear in which the ciop was produced. For many crops maikoting takers place duiiiig poition.s 
of two calendar years For a few crops, as potatoes, marketing extends beyond a 12-month period In 
order that the movement and prices of the particular crop may be followed through, the months in which 
the crop moved have been used as the “year “ Farm prices are indexes of price trends nit her than prices 
actual^ received. 

Weighted averages of pru'es are shown m all cases where a weighting factor was available For instance, 
tlic weighted price of wheat in Chicago is based on the number of carload sales reported, which range 
from 42 to 55 per cent of all receipts on that market. In the case of hogs at Chicago, the w^eighred average 
price is based on total sales of butcher hogs to slaughterers With many commodities, how'ever. data ils 
to quantities sold are unobtainable, m all such cas<*s average prices are based on price iiuotations 
without reference to (piantity. 

It should be rememtiered that, due to changes in maiket conditions oi (piality of deliv(T> m tiifferent 
years on or under the same grade description or specifications, prices derived from diff 'rent sources may 
not be strictly compai.ible, although for most general purposes thev are ciitiiely satisfactoiy For in- 
stance, the changes in the desenpt ion of manv kinds of livestock which were made J iily 1 , 192 ;l w hile not 
affecting rc'rtain pi ice si'ries, made others only fairly cojnpaiable and made conipaiison impossible in 
other ca.ses The data as to commercial stocks and movements of vaiious commodities are as nearly com- 
plete as jiracticable and feu.sjble, and aie considered fairly repiesentative 

Data originating with other departments and agencies are included beenuse of their general inteiast to 
tho agncultuiul indiistrv The souices of such data are given In connection with the tables (’are has 
boon taken to quote only such sour ce.s as arc generally con.sidered reliable. 

Statistics of acreage and production in foieign countries' are compiled as far as possible from ofTicial 
souices and are therofoie sufiject to whatever errors may result fioin shortcomings in the repoiting and 
statistical services of the vaiious countries. Inuecuracies also result from difforencies in nomenclature 
and classification in foreign countries, and thiough the conversion of foieign units into domestic equiva- 
lents Exci'pt where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to pre-war boundaries.^ ^’'lelds per acre are 
calculated from acreage and production, both roundi'd to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a 
greater possibility of error when calculated for countries wdth small acreage. 

I’he tables of international trade cover substantially the international trade of the world. The total 
imports and the total exports in any one year can not be expecteil to balance, although disagreements tend 
to bo compensated over a series of years Among the sources of disagreement are* The different periods 
covered by the “ year “ of various (xiuntries; imports received in tho year subsequent to the year of cxiwrt; 
lack of unihirmity in classification of goods as among countries; different trade practices and varying degrees 
of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; different practices in recording reex- 
ported goods; and different methods of treating free ports The extiorts given are domestic exports and 
the imiwrts given are imports for consumption, whenever it is po.ssible to distinguish such imports from 
general imports. While there are some inevitable omissions, there may be some duplication because of 
reshipments which do not appear as such in the official reports. In the trade tables, figures for the United 
States inelude Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, but not the Philippinas Islands. 

Since th e-statistics for the current year are m many cases preliminary and subject to revision on the 
biwls of later and fuller information, the reader is cautioned to use always the figures as they api)ear in the 
latest issue of the Yearbook. 
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BREAD GRAINS 


WHEAT 

Table 1 . — Wheat: Acreage^ production ^ vaJuCf exports^ etc,, tn the United States^ 
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(>3, 090 

12 8 

814,905 

02 6, 

754. 834 

11 85 

118 . 

m 1 

127 1 

1 73 !279, 400, 799 1 7, 2.5 1 . 182 

34 3 

1922 . - 

62,317 

13 9 

867, .598 

100 71 

873,412 

14 02 

121 

'39»^1 

120' J 

1 29' 4 ' 22 1 , 923, 1 84 ' 1 9. 9 11 . 9.1 1 

25 0 

1923 1 

.59. 059 

13 4 

797,381 

92 3! 

735, 993 

12 34 

110 

119Vul 

11134 

130 !150,429,824 

28,014,999 

J9 9 

1924 < , 

.54, 209 

10 1 

872, 673 

130 2,1, 136, .596 

20 97 

1.563^ 

190 



1 

1 
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Table 2. — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown and, harvested^ production^ and 


Year 

j Winter wheat 1 


Spring wheat 

Acreage 
sown 
in pre- 
ceding 
fall 

j Acreage 
har- 
! vested 

1 

1 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec 1 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acrt‘ 

Produc- 

tion 

A vei - 
age 
farm 
price 
Dee 1 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


],m> 



acres 

acres 

Bush 

bu,shels 

Cents 

dollars 

acres 

Bush 

bushels 

Cents 

1010 

31,6.59 

27, 329 

15 9 

434, 142 

88 1 

382, 318 

18, 352 

11 0 

2(K), 979 

88 9 

1911 

32. 648 

29, 162 

14 8 

430, 656 

88 0 

379, 151 

20,381 

9 4 

190, 682 

80. 0 

1912 

33, 220 

26, 571 

15 1 

399, 919 

80 9 

323, .572 

19, 243 

17 2 

330. 348 

70 1 

1913. . - . 

33, 274 

31, 099 

16 5 

.523, .561 

82.9 

433, 996 

18, 485 

13. 0 

239, 819 

73 4 

1914 

37, 168 

36,008 

19 0 

684, 990 

98 6 

675, 623 

17, 533 

11. 8 

200, 027 

98 0 

191.5 

42, 431 

41,308 

10 3 

673, 947 

94.7 

638, 149 

19, 161 

18.4 

351, 854 

80.4 

1910 

39, 246 

34, 709 

13 8 

480, 553 

162.7 

781, 906 

17, 607 

8.8 

155, 705 

1.52. 8 

1917 

38. 359 

27, 2.57 

16 1 

412, 901 

202.8 

837, 237 

17, 832 

12.5 

223, 764 

197 0 

1918 

43, 126 

37, 130 

16.2 

566, 099 

20&3 

1, 166, 995 

22, 051 

16.2 

356, 339 

200.9 

1919 

51,483 

60,494 

16. 1 

760, 377 

210 5 

1, 600, 806 

25.200 

8.2 

207, 602 

230 9 

1920 

44, 861 

40, 016 

1.5.3 

610, .597 

14^6 

907,291 

21, 127 

10.5 

222, 430 

130 4 

1921... 

4.5, 625 

43,414 

13.8 

600, 316 

96.1 

571,044 

20,282 

10.6 

214, 589 

8.5. 6 

1922 

47, 930 

42, 3.58 

13.8 

686, 878 

104.7 

614, 399 

19, 9.59 

14 1 

280, 720 

92.3 

1923 

46, 103 

39,518 

14.5 

671, 969 

95.1 

1 643,710 

20, 141 

11.2 

226, 422 

86.3 

1924 

39, 749 

36,438 

16 2 

690, 037 

132.1 

779,610 

17, 771 

16 9 

282,636 

126.3 


Total 
farm 
value 
Dee 1. 


1,000 
dollars 
178, 733 
lft:i,912 
231,708 
17fi, 127 
203, 0.17 
304. 1.14 
23S, 002 
440, 875 
71.5,831 
479, 2.51 
289, 972 
183, 790 
259, 013 
192,283 
367,086 
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Table 3. — Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm ralue, by States, 1922-1924 


State 


Thousands of acres 


Production, thousands of 
bushels 


Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars 



1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

19211 

1924 > 

1922 

192:1 

1924 » 

Maine 

4 

5 

6 

100 

130 

130 

170 

1.53 

221 

Vermont 

4 

4 

3 

84 

84 

60 

122 

118 

90 

New York . 

4fi3 

403 

380 

8,966 

8, 1.59 

6, 840 

10, .580 

8, 974 

9, 850 

New Jersey 

77 

74 

74 

1,.540 

1,480 

1.369 

1,094 

1,628 

2, 149 

Pennsylvania- 

1,339 

1,283 

1,213 

24, 722 

24, 338 

20, 020 

27, 194 

24, 338 

28, 829 

Delawaie 

109 

106 

101 

1,766 

l,iK)8 

1,616 

1,907 

1,908 

2, 327 

Mill > land-- 

57« 

GOO 

540 

9, 537 

11,. 520 

8, .532 

10,681 

ll,.52t) 

12,371 

Virginia- 

830 

838 

735 

10, 375 

11,145 

9, 628 

12,0,58 

12,260 

14, 249 

West \ irpima- 

240 

228 

195 

2, 760 

2,964 

2, 574 

.3, .307 

3. 4;i8 

3, 784 

North Caiolma 

000 

.544 

462 

.5,400 

6,0.38 

.5, 544 

7, 344 

7, 729 

8, 870 

South rarolina _ 

105 

175 

123 

1, 320 

1,92.5 

1, 476 

2, 072 

2. 964 

2, .509 

(Iciufna --- . 

190 

189 

81 

1, 520 

1, 739 

8,50 

2, 280 

2. 5.56 

1,436 

Ohio, 

2, 526 

2, 350 

2, 221 

35, 374 

42, 770 

37,313 

41,388 

42. 312 

54, 104 

Indiana 

1,990 

2, 076 

1,849 

28, 928 

34, 248 

31,4.17 

32. 399 

3.-1, 563 

44, 640 

Illinois 

3. 190 

3, 479 

2,411 

56, 432 

62, .500 

35, 7,58 

59, 31 2 

.58, 750 

48, 631 

Mic lupin 

1,023 

970 

911 

14, .320 

16, 570 

20,014 

10. 475 

1.5.913 

27,619 

\ViS('ori.‘'in 

170 

119 

itxi 

.1,006 

1,970 

2, 353 

3, 090 

1,931 

3,012 

Almnesola 

1,989 

1,840 

1,674 

27, 276 

23, 385 

.30. .51.3 

27, .548 

22,216 

47, 467 

Iowa 

73 J 

731 

428 

10, 4.52 

13, .5.58 

8. 028 

10, 288 

12, 067 

10,9.57 

Alissoui 1 .- 

3, 105 

2, 830 

1, 924 

38,818 

36, 790 

21,029 

40, 7,59 

35, 686 

32, 756 

North Dakota- 

S, 980 

9, 050 

S, <)85 

120,018 

71,410 

134,618 

113, 9.50 

61,413 

169,619 

South Dakota 

2. 989 

2, 870 

2,296 

40,012 

27,515 

34, 1.18 

30, SI 1 

i 22, 287 

42, 672 

Nehnuska. -_- 

4, 177 

3, 174 

2. 989 

59, 838 

31,. 188 

,57, 115 

.57,415 

26, 052 

69, 6s0 

Kansas _ _ 

9, 756 

8, 299 

9, 435 

122,861 

83, 804 

1.53, 738 j 

120,404 

1 76. 262 

(‘♦O. 7S4 

Kentucky 

050 

620 

4.34 

7,475 

1 

7, 688 

4, 340 

8,820 

1 8, 303 

6,206 

Tennessee 

472 1 

443 

340 

4, 484 

^ 4,519 

3, .570 

! .5,515 

.5, 197 

5,248 

Alabama--- 

1 20 

15 

8 

218 

150 

80 

319 

1 95 

j:io 

Mississippi- 


4 

2 

60 

60 

32 

1 87 , 

1 66 

48 

Texas - - 

! 1,249 1 

1, 5.59 

1,396 

9, 902 

10,370 

25. 826 

10,991 1 

16,801 

3,3,316 

Dklahoma 

1 3,300 I 

3, 4.50 

3,316 

31,350 

37. 950 

M, 874 

30,723 ' 

35, 294 

68,044 

Ai kansas 

78 [ 

70 

59 

1,014 ; 

770 

078 

1,075 

832 

902 

Montana - 

' 3.018 1 

3, 274 

3, 154 

52, 714 

47, 708 

51,008 

46, <110 1 

39, 121 

64,068 

Wyoimrit!: 

179 1 

175 

HI 

2, 506 

2, 785 

2,1.31 

2,055 1 

2, 228 

2, 365 

Colorad<. 

1,020 I 

1,407 

1,4.57 

21, 776 

18, 272 

2L(/.10 

19, .180 j 

1.5, 100 

24,81.5 

New Mexico --- 

105 

108 

l(>3 

885 

1,300 

2, .551 

1,002 

1, 404 

3.188 

Aii/ona - 

49 1 
1 

42 

31 

1, 274 

1,092 

837 

1.465 ' 

1, 529 

1,180 

mail - - 

294 

272 

2.54 

5, m2 

6, 506 

4,413 

.5, 113 ' 

,5, 975 

5,736 

Nevada - ---- 

21 

20 

19 

.5.50 

.507 

402 

()60 1 

583 

603 

Idaho 

1, 123 

1, 052 

933 

24. 275 

30, 115 

17,828 

21,847 

24. 1X12 

23, 355 

Wasliinjiton . 

2. 480 

2, 440 

2, 21 1 

32. 104 

61,215 

27, 300 

3.i. 388 

52, 0:43 1 

35. 4W 

Orepm . - 

1,093 

1, 111 

t,099 

18, 000 

20, 807 

‘ 15. 4.50 

20.412 

1 23, .590 1 

19, 930 

California 


748 

318 

1.5. ,308 

16, 157 

4. 770 

17.604 

1 17,4.50 ! 

7, 346 

Cnited States--- 

_ 

02,317 j 

1 

59,0.59 1 

54, 209 1 
i 

867, .598 1 

I 

797, 381 

872, (>73 

1 873,412 

1 

[ 735, 993 

1 1,136, .596 
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Table 4. — Durum wheat' ^ Estimated yield per acre and production in four States 


Year | 

Yield per aeie 



j’roduetion 


Minne- 

sota 

North 

Dakota 

South 

l)nkot.i 

Mon- 

tana 

Four# 

Statens 

j 

Mimie- 

.sota 

Nojth 

Dakota 

South 

Dakota 

Mon- 
tan , 1 

Four 

States 


lilL. 

Bu. 

Hu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

1,000 hu 

1,000 bn. 

1,000 bu 

\ 1,000 bv 

1 ,000 bu . 

1917 

15 5 

9 0 

15.6 

9 0 

10 9 

1,,5.57 

H, 168 

8, 941 

1, 343 

26, m 

1918 

20 0 

14.0 

19 5 

12 9 

15 2 

2, 460 

30, 856 

12, 403 

4,516 

60, 2:15 

1919 

11 9 

7 9 

9.8 

4.6 

8.2 

1,485 

21, 720 

6, 848 

943 

30,996 

1920 

12 0 

10.5 

12.4 

11.6 

10.9 

1,383 

33, 702 

8,884 

4, 231 

48,200 

1921 

11.9 

9 7 

11 0 

11.2 

10.1 

1,764 

36, 741 

10,570 

4, 2.59 

53, 324 

1922 - 

16 0 

15 0 

16.5 

14.7 

16 1 

3,960 

60, 397 

19,206 

4, 106 

87,669 

1923 

12 7 

9 1 

12 0 

10 2 

10 0 

2,8.58 

33, 370 

15,300 

1,306 

.52, 834 

1924 - 

21 5 

16 0 

14 9 

18 0 

16.9 

2,709 

48,640 

17, 493 

1,368 

70, 210 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Also included in spring wheat, Table 6. 
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Table 6. — Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown and harvested^ prodjActioUf and 
farm vcuiie December i, by States, 1924 


State 



W inter wheat » 



Spring wheat 1 

Acre- 
age 
sow'n 
in pro- 
ccaing 
fall 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

ve.stod 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

Dec. 

1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

I>er 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec 1 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


acTii 

acres 

Bush. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

acres 

Bush. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 








5 

20 0 

130 

170 

221 

Vermont 







3 

20 0 

00 

150 

90 

Now York 

380 

300 

18.0 

0,588 

144 

9,487 

14 

18 0 

252 

144 

363 


77 

74 

18 5 

1, 309 

1.57 

2,149 






Pennsylvania.-- 

1,240 

1,203 

16. 5 

19,850 

144 

28,584 

10 

17.0 

170 

144 



10(( 

101 

10 0 

1, 016 

144 

2,327 







.502 

540 

15 8 

8, .532 

145 

12,371 






Virginia 

77.5 

735 

13. 1 

9i628 

148 

14 ; 249 






West Virginia. _ 

212 

195 

13 2 

2, 574 

147 

3, 784 






North Carolina 

480 

402 

12 0 

5, .544 

KiO 

8, 870 







129 

123 

12 0 

1,476 

170 

2. 509 







140 

81 

10 5 

' 8.50 

109 

1,430 







2,468 

2, 221 

10 8 

37,313 

145 

54, 104 






Indiana 

1. 9f 53 

1, 845 

17 0 

31, 3()5 

142 

44, 538 

4 



IS 0 

72 

142 

102 

Illinois 

2, 078 

2, 330 

14 7 

34, 251 

136 

46, .581 

81 

18 0 

1,607 

130 

2,050 

Michigan 

922 

904 

22 0 

19,888 

138 

27. 445 

7 

18 0 

120 

138 

174 

Wisconsin . 

tiO 

04 

22 0 

1,408 

128 

1, 802 

45 

21 0 

945 

128 

1,210 

Minnesota 

10.5 

100 

22 0 

2, 200 

130 

2. 800 

1,574 

21 8 

34,313 

130 

44,607 

Iowa 

408 

390 

2<J 4 

8, 078 

127 

10. 259 

32 

17 2 

5.50 

127 

698 

Missouri 

2,134 

1,921 

12 8 

21, .589 

1.13 

32. 703 

3 

13 5 

40 

133 

53 

North Dakota. - 







8, 685 

15 5 

134, 018 

120 ! 

109,619 

South Dakota., 

89 

80 

1 i\ 6 

1, 120 

' 125 ’ 

1, KK) 

2,210 

11 9 

33, 018 

125 i 

41,272 

Nebniska 

2,941 

! 2, 794 

19 5 

54, 48.1 

122 

0(,, 4(>9 

195 

1.3 5 

2, fK32 

122 1 

3, 211 

Kansas 

9,819 

9, 420 

10 3 

153.041 

128 

19t), 6t)4 

9 

10 5 

94 

128 ! 

120 

Kentucky 

020 

434 

10 0 

4,340 

143 

(), 200 






Tennessee , . 

39.5 

340 

10 5 

3,570 

147 

.,248 






Alabama 

11 

8 

10 0 1 

80 

102 

130 



1 



Mississippi 

4 

2 

10 0 ' 

32 

150 

48 






Tc\as 

1, 409 

1, 39() 

18 5 

25, 820 

12*1 

3.3,316 






Oklahoma 

3, 48.5 

3, 340 

10 4 

54, 874 

124 

68, 044 






Arkansas 

62 

59 

11 .5 

078 

133 

902 




1 


Montana 

08.5 

<w37 

17 1 

10, 893 

124 

13, .507 

2,517 

10 2 1 

40, 775 

124 

' .50.' .561 

Wyoming 

10 

10 

16 0 

2.50 

111 

284 

125 

15 0 

1,875 

111 

2, 081 

(’olorado- „ 

1,208 

1, 141 

)4 0 

1.5, 974 

118 

18,849 

.310 

10 0 

5, 05() 

118 

5, 966 

New Mexico 

122 ! 

110 

15 0 

1, 0.50 

125 

2. 062 

63 

17 0 1 

t)01 

125 

1,126 

Aruona 

32 

31 

27 0 ' 

837 

141 

1, 180 


! 




Utah 

k57 

119 

12 0 : 

1,788 

1.30 

2,324 

105 

25 0 

2, 025 

130 

3,412 

Nevada 

3 

3 

22 0 ' 

<>0 

1.50 

99 

10 

21 0 

330 

1.50 

604 

Idaho 

.397 

3.53 

10 0 1 

5,048 

131 

7, 399 

580 

21 0 

12, 180 

131 

1.5. 9.56 

Washington . 

1,087 

1, 205 

15 3 ' 

19, 354 

130 

2.5, 1(K) 

91(> 

8 4 

7, 940 

130 

10, 330 

Oregon . . 

940 

809 

15 0 1 

13,0:i5 

129 

10, 815 

230 

10 5 

2, 415 

129 

3, 115 

California. .. . 

1 

091 

318 

15 0 1 

4, 770 

1.54 

7, 34<> 

— 

- -- 




United States. 

39, 719 

36, 438 

10. 2 I 

.590, 037 

132 1 

779,510 

17. 771 

15 9 

282, 030 

120 3 

357, 086 
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Table 6. — Wheat: Yield per acre, 1909—1924 


State 


Maine 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pcims^lvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota- 

Iowa 

Missouri.— 


14.0 17. 016. 

14 5 17 4ll5 
111 . 212. 8 12 . 0 | 
13.0;i2.5lll. 

9. 5111. 4 10. 6| 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas — . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

^'e\as 

Oklahoma 


Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New' Mexico 

Arizona 


Utah 

Nevati.i 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon . . 

California 

Cnited States 


1009 


Bu 
25. J 

25. 01 

21. ol 

17.9 

17.01 


1910 


Bu, 
129.7 
29.3 
|23 7 
18 5 
17.8 


1911 


Bu. 
21. 0 
27.8 
19.5 
17.4 
13. 


10. 0 

10 01 

15 9[ 

15.3 

17.4 

18 8 

19. 5 

16 8 
17.0 

14.7 

13.7 
14. 1 
18 8| 

14 4 

11.8 

10.4 11.7 

10 5 12 0 

11 0.14 0 
9 1115 0 

12.8jir).3 


11.0 
10.5 
16 2 
15. 6 
16.0 
18.0 
19 3 
16.0 
21.0 
!13.8 
5.0 
12.8 
16 2 
14 1 
12. 8| 


11 4| 
|30. 8| 

28 7| 

29 I 
24 . 1 
25 O! 


25 9| 
28. 

27 Hi 


11.4 
12 . 0 
16.0 

14.7 
16.0 

18 0 
15.9 
10 1 
16 4 

15.7 

8.0 
4 0 
13 4 
10 7 

12.7 

U.5 

11.5 
12 0 
9. 

8. Ol 


13.9 10. 5| 
22. o!28. 7 
25. 0(2<). 0 
22 3 18 9 
20 0 22 9 
22. 3 29 6 

22 3 


22. 

26. 

22 6j 

[23 2 ; 16 9 I 22 
[20 2 I 22 1 I 2 I Ol 
14 0 18 O'lS 0 


:m) 


Bu. 
|23 , 
[25 0 
16 0 
18 5 
18.0 

17.5 
15 0 

11.6 
14 5 
8.9 

9.2 

9.3 
8.0 
8.0 


1913 


\Bu 
25. 5 
I 24 . 5 
20. 0 

17.6 

17.0 

14.5 
13 3 
13. 

13.0 

11.7 

12.3 
12 2 

18.0 

18.5 


8.3,18.7 
10 0115 3 
19. 0119.3 


4 1 


15 5 
19 8 
12.5 
18.0 

14 2 
17 6 

15 5 
10.0 
10. 

10 6j 
12. 01 

0 

12.8 


10 oi 

124 I 
28 7, 
I 24 . 21 
20 91 
:40. 

[25. 7| 


[28. ()| 
23. 

25 ol 


16 2 

20 , 6 | 

17.1 

10 5 
9 0 
17,9 

13.0 
13.6 

12.0 

1 1. 7 

14.0 

17 5 

10.0 

13.0 
23.8 
25. 0 

21. 0 

18 8 
132 0 

24.2 


[27. 6 
23.2 
21 0 


i Av. 

1 1909- 
1913 


Bv. 

25.0 

26.3 

20.0 

18.0 

16.7 

1.5.9 
36. 
12.2 

12.9 

10.4 

10.8 
10.8 
14 8 

14.4 
16.1 

16 0 
18.6 

14.9 
19 0 

14.8 

11 0 
10 8 

16.8 

13. 5 
12.2 

11 2 

11.3 
12 6)1 
13. 2 : 
12.01 
11.811 
25. 9| 
2G. 

23. 2j 

21.4 
27. 9 


24. Oi 
28. 1 
27. 5 
21.9! 
21.91 


Bu. 
27 0 
29 0 
22 5 
18.0 
18.1 

[20.5 
[21, 5 

14. 5 

1.5.0 
|12.0 

11.6 
12.1 
18.6 

17.4 
,18.6 

19.7 
19.1 
10. 6| 
18. 6| 

17. 0 

11.21 

9 

18.6 
20 6 

16.5 

15.6 

13.0 


Bv. 

28.0 

30.0 

25.0 

20.0 

18.5 

15.0 

16. li 

13.8 

15.0 
ia9 

10.8 

11.0 
[20 31 

17. a 

19.0 

[21 . 31 
[22 

17.0 
[20 0 
12 3 

18.2 

17.1 
18.3 

12.5 
11.0 

10.5 
12.0 


13. 0l2().0 
13. 0.15 5 
19.011.6 


13. 01 
[20. 2| 
[22. 91 
i2.1. 81 
[24 2 
[28. 0 

12.5. 0 
29. t)I 
2t..2i 
23. .1 


12.5 
|2() 5 
[26. 5 
24 2 
[22 2 
128 0 


2.). I 

[29. 6 
[28 0 
I 25 7 


25.5 21 2| 
[2l..‘l JH 
3. l|l6 hi 

;20 Hi22 2 I 23 0 14 .5114 7,19 2| 
17 0!l4 Ot 16. 2i!l7.0'16 0|16 0 19.8:15 015 


1916 


1917 


Bu 
j27 0 

125.0 
21 0 
20 0 
19 0 

15 0 

16 0 
12.7 

14.5 

las 

10.6 

11.4 
13 5 
12 0 

11.0 
16.6 
17 

7 

16 3 
8-5 

5.6 
6.8 

19.4 
12. 0 

9.0 

9.5 
9 5 
15 0 
11.0 

9.7 

8. O' 16. 0] 
19.3.10.41 
21 6'21 2 
19.8 22 o' 
18.6 12 7 
29. 0,25. 0! 


Bu. 

14.0 
|20.0 

1 2 1.0 

19.0 
|17.5 

16.5 
17 0 

13.0 

14.0 

10.0 

10.5 
8.5 

22- 0 

18.5 

18.7 
18.0 
22 3 
17. 

19 9 
16.3 

8.0 

14.0 

13.8 
12.2 
[ 12.0 

9.2 
10. 0 
15 0 
12 0 

11.5 


21.2119 1 
2S. 9' 27 Hi 
123. H,20 3 
2.1.7)15 
1 0 14 


19181919 


Bu.\Bu 
|22.0il8.H 
|22 0|16 0 
18 2'21.0 
17 0 18.0 
17 0117.5 


13. 0| 
15. 

12.01 
14 2| 
7. 0 


12.0 
13 5 
11 S 
13. 5 
7. 


11. 010.01 
10. 2 10 5 
19.0,19 91 
21 0|14 91 
22. 1 17.11 


14.2 
24 2 
120 9 


19. 
13. 5| 
9 4 


IK 9114.81 
17. 2|13. 


13 0 
19 0 

11 2 ! 

14 1 
13. 0| 


10 0 
9.0 


6 9 
8 2 
13.8 
13 8 
11.5 


1920 


Bu 
22 0 
19 0 
[21 8 
16 0 
16.0 

17 0 
17 0 
12 

12 5 

11 7 

11.0 

10.0 

12 7 
12 0 
15. 2 
15 3 
15.1 

9 8 
17 5 
12.5 

9 0 

9 2 
If. S 
15 4 

10 2| 


9 3 
9. 0 

16 .51 14 0 10 0 
10 olio 5 l.{ 0 
12. 6114. 0 lb. 0 
12 0 9 5 9 5 
12 Ol 2 7 10 3 
|25 4 14 4 20 0 
■12 3 11 7118.0 
10.7 19 0 18 3 
|2<>. 0 26. 0 24 0 


20 2 15 4 ! 19 r. 


8 1 


.( 

22 4 
10 9 

21) 91 

14 0|, 


Av 

1914-1 

1920 


Bu 

22.7 
23 0 

21 5 
18 3 

17.7 

15 6 

16 7 
12.9 
14. 1 

10. Ol 

10.81 
10 6 

18 ol 

Ifi. 

17.4 

17 8 
19.2 

13. 3 

18 0 

13.8 

10 3 

11 9 
16 0| 
14 4 

11. 9| 

10. 

10 3 

14 S 
13 0 
13 

11 

14. 6i 
21 

19. 2| 

15 s| 
2b. 4 
20 9 
20 4 

22 9 

19 4 
19 .ll 
lb 2| 


15 8 13 912 5'15.9il5.2i, 


1921: 


1922 


Bu. \Bu. 

17 . 0 25.0 
14. 0121 0 
19 2119 4 
19.0'20 0 
17. 518. 5 

11.51*0. 2 I 18 . 0| 

14.0:10 5|J9.2| 
9 8 12. .51 1.1. :i 
12 5,11.5 
7.5 9.0 


1923 


Bu. 
26.01 
21.0 
20.2 
20 0 
19.01 


n.o 8 o| 
10. 51 8 . (1 
12.4:14 0 

12.014.5 

16.1 17.3 

15.7 14.0 
13 1,17.1 
9.7,13 
17.9 22 

10.9.12.5 

8. 5 ' 14 1 
9. 1 13 4 

15. 1 14 3 
12.2,12 6 
10 . 011 , 
in ol 9 5 

10 5 ' 10 9 

11 0 12 0 
10 0 8 0 
12. 51 9. 5 


O' I 


0 1 


9 313 

12 3 14 6! 
J7.2 11 

13 5 13 1 
13 bl 8.4 
121. 0,2b. 0 

[22. 819. 3 
Xl 5 20.2 

[21 0 21 6 

|22 S 12 9 
23 1 17 
15 0 21 


13. 0 

11.1 


11.0 

9. 2 

18.2 
16.5 
18. 0 


1924 


\Bu. 
26.0 
20.0 
18 0 
IS. 5 
16.6 

16.0 
15 8 
3.1 
13.2 
12.0 


3113, 


12.0 

10.6 

10.8 

17.0 

14.8 


17.0 22 0 
16.6 21 6 

12.7121.8 

18. 5 : 20 . 2 

13. 012.8 
7 4 15 5 
9.6 14 9 
9.919 I 
10 ljl6 3 
12. 4 j 10.0 

10 2 ' 10 5 

10.0 10 0 
1.5.0 10 0 
10. 5 IS 5 
[11.0 16 4 


1.0 11.5 
11.6,10 4 

5 . 9:15 1 


13.0 

12.0 
20.0 

24.1 

25.4 
28.6 
25. 0) 

.1 


14 \ 

15 6 
[27.0 

17.4 
21 2 
19 1 
12 3 
14 1 


3 24. 
21.6,15 0 
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Table 7. — Wheat. Pereentaije rvdnvhon from full yield per acre, /nno staled 
catlike.., an leptn'led by crop corrcapojidrnt.Hj 1909-19 





Adverse weather conditions 








Year 

Defi- 

cient 

inois- 

Ex- 

cesr 

si\ e 

Floods 

Frost , 
freeze, 
or 

win- 

■ 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Stoi rna 

Total 

cli- 

inut- 

ri.Hiit 

dis- 

ease 

lTlS<»{*t 

pe.sis 

Ani- 

mal 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

t.ee<l 

other 

and 

un- 

known 

To- 

tal 


tiire 

mois- 

tine 


ter 

kill 




1C 1 





( allies 



P (/ 

P Cf. 

B ct 

P cf 

P tf 

P <t 

P ct. 

P. cf. 

P.ct. 

P cf 

P ct 

P ct 

P ct. 

P.d. 

1909 

8 5 

3 2 

0 7 

2 

2 i 

2 0 

1 2 

0 6 

18 9 

1 6 

1 1 

0 3 

0 1 

0 8 

22 3 

1910 

18 9 

9 

6 6 

.6 

2 6 

.2 

30 0 

,8 

1 9 

4 

5 

33 8 

1911 

25 5 

8 

0) 

1. 6 

4 

3 8 

1 

32 3 

1 9 

1 9 

2 

. 2 

1 3 

37 8 

1912--.. 

8 1 

1 8 

.3 

9 5 

1.5 

1 8 

.4 

24 0 

1 8 

2 3 

3 

! 2 

. 9 

! 29 5 

1913 

14 1 

.4 

.2 

1 9 

, 7 

1.7 

.3 

19 8 

.3 

2 2 

, 1 

1 . 1 

1 1.0 

23.6 

1914 

6.7 

1.4 

. 1 

1 1 

1.0 

2.7 

.2 

13 4 

.3 0 

2.6 

. J 

.1 

.6 

19.8 

1915 

1.3 

6.9 

7 3 
3.8 

1.0 

.6 

1. 2 

1.6 

. 1 

.4 

13 0 

2 4 

3. 6 

1 

. 1 
. 1 

.5 

19.7 

1916 1 

5 1 

1.3 

2.7 

.2 

21. 2 

12 5 

4 0 

. 1 

8 

38.7 

1917--. 

19. 1 

.4 

. 1 

11.8 

1.0 

1.6 

.2 

34 4 

. 7 

7 

.1 

. 1 

.3 

36.3 

1918 

14.6 

.3 

.1 

3.8 

1.1 

2 0 

.2 

22.3 

1.6 

1. 1 

.2 

.5 

26.7 

1919 

12. 3 

6. 2 

. 4 

1.3 
4. 2 

.8 

2.8 

.3 

24.3 

10.2 

2.5 

. 1 

C) 

.1 

.5 

37.6 

1920 

8. 1 

2.3 

.2 

1.0 

1.6 

.4 

17.7 

9. 6 

4 4 

.1 

.4 

32.2 

1921 

13. 3 

2. 0 

.2 

3. 1 

1. 4 

3 6 

.3 

23. 9 

5 / 

3 6 

. 1 

. 1 

.2 

33. 1 

1922 

13. 1 

2. 0 

. 4 

2. 2 

2. 0 

1. 4 

.2 

21. 4 

3 4 

3. 4 

1 

. 1 

.3 

28.7 

1923 

8.6 

4.0 

. 6 

4.0 

1.4 

.8 

.2 

19.5 

4 6 

4 6 

.1 

. 1 

3 

29.2 






Division ot Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Includes all other climatic. * Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 8. — Winter wheat: Yield per acre in States producing both winter and 

spring wheats 1909-1924 


Now York 

Louusylviiniii. 

Ohio 

Jndifiiia. 
Illinois 


KKH) l‘M() l‘)l ri912 linin'llMni- 1914 1915 19U) 1917 1918 1919 1920 
! 1 1^ 191.1 

lUi lUilBu Bu Bu ' liu. Bu Bti Jiv Bu Bn Bv Bu 
. 21 0;2:i 7 19 5; 10 OIKJ 0 20 0 22 5 25 0 21.0 21 0 18 0 22 0i22 ‘A 

.117 0'l7 8 |k 1 5 18 0 17 0 11, 7 18 1 18 5 19 0 17 5 l7 0 17 5il0 0 

.|15 9|10 2|l(i 0 8 OilH.O 14 8 18.520 31.1 5 22 0 19 0 20 0 12 7 

.115.3115 OlH 7 8 0’18 .ol 14 4 17 4 17 212 0 18 5 21 0 15 0,12 0 

.117 4115 0110.0 8 3118.71 15 1 18 5 19 011 0 18 5 21 5|17.5,15 1 


Av. i 

1914- 1921 1922,19231 1924 
1920 I 

Bft Bu i Bn Bn \ Bu. 
21 7: 19 5 19 5120 41 18.0 

17 7' 17 5 18 6'l9 OllO 5 

18 0; 12 4 14 O' 18 2|10 8 

10 21 12 0 14 5 10 6 17 0 

17. 3| 10.2 17 5,18 0 14 7 


Michipan. 
Wi>(*(>risin_. 
M inm*'-o1a_ 

low M 

Mi^souii . 


South Dakola.. 

Ne'hrnska 

Kansa,^ .... 
Montana . .. 
Wyciinng.. 


Colorado 

Now ]\Ihmco 
U tah .... 
Nevada. . . 
Idaho 


..I 20 l|20 0 17.5 19 .5|20 1 19 5 21 5123.0 19 0 24 0 21 2119 o|22 0 21 5 10 o|l8 0117. 0i22 0 

1.1 '10 2; 19 5119 5 14 0 18 018 0 15 0|19 0 17 71 14 0'14 OllO 0,22 0 

.!21 0121 2 19 7i23 0|23 4 21 8 21.f>|21 5 18 5 17.5 20 5 18 3 19 7 19 7, 19 2|23 2|18 9'20 4 

.114 7 13 8 16 7112.5 17 1 14 8 17 0 12 3 8 5 15 3 17 2 13 5 12 5 1.3.8! 10 9 12 5il3 0ll2 8 


Wa'^hiTigton 

Oregon 


I I 9 01 14 020 5 18 5 14 017 0 13 0114 5 15 9 14 0|l9 0 12. 0114. 0 

. 19 4 if) 5 13 8;i8 0 18. 0 17 3| 19 3 18 5 20 0 12 0 11 1 14. 8|17 4 10 2l|l5 A\14 510 0 19 5 

11 5 11 2 10 8 15 5 13 0, 14 O' 20 5 12 5 12 0 12 2 14 1 13 8ll5 4 14 1. 12 2 12 (.10 MO. 3 

32 5 22 0 31 7l24 .5125 0. 27 3 2:1 0 27 0 21 5 13 0 12 7 5 2|l2 0 10 3 14 0,15 2il7 0 17 1 

. 32 5 25 0 20 0j28. 0 25 0 27 3 24 0 20 0 21 0 20 0 24. 0 12 0120. 0 21 Oj 18 0' 1 1 0 15 0 10. 0 

29 7 23 0 18 0*24 .5 21 J 23 3 25 0 20 0 20 0 23 0 10 5 13 2! 17 5 | 19 12 0^13 0 12 0;14.0 

20 0 25 0 20 0 IS 0; 25 0'22 0 1(. 5 10 0110 0|19 1 18 2 | 17 3] 12 Oi 5 5| 9 5 15 0 

24 0 20 5 20 0 24 0 2.1 0 22 3 25 oi2.5 020 0 14 0 10. (» 12 7|]5 9,; 18 5' 19 9,14 0|l9 9,12.0 
.|..-.:24 0 23 0'27 5 2:4.0l . .j|29 0 20 0 21 5 20 0 29 0 19 7|18 7i| 24 71 20 2 19 7,25 7122.0 
|29 0!23 7 31 .5 28 7 27 4| 28 1. 27 5 29 0 24 OjlS 0,22.0 18 5 20 Oi, 22 7| 21 0 19 5j28. 0 1(» 0 

I25 S'20 5 27 3*27 0 27 0^ 25 o'L 5'27 0 20 J2I aU 5 21 1 24 O ' 21 4^27 9^5 t)l27 5! 15 3 

.121 0 23 7|22 2120 8 21 t, 23 Oi,22 0,24 0l23 0.17 5 17 0 21 2 22 2I, 21 0 25 5119.0 25 0 15 0 


T’nit* (J htatt'S 
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■Spring wheat Yield per acre in Stales producing both winter and 
spiing wheat, 1909-1924 


State 


191.4| 

\v 

1909- 

19141916,1916 I9l7il918|l919 1920| 

\\ 

1911 

1921 [19 

^211924 1924 





1913 






1920 





Bn}Bu Bu Bu Bu 

Bv. 


Bu 1 Bu ' Bu B 

/ 

Bu 

Bu 'Bn iBn.lBii. 

New York 






|2l 0,20 

0 15 

018 

0 


14 51 K) 

0 Hi 

5il8 0 

Penns>lvanin 








0 K) 

0 


15 Oil 5 

0,15 

5' 17 0 

Ohm 







5 l(i 

0 13 

0 


12 5|15 

0 


Indiana 






|20 0,23 

0, 9 

012 

0 


12 011 

0 15 

0 IS. 0 

Illinois 






125 0 26 

9 14 

5 16 

5' 

- 

14 5' 14 

5 17 

Oils 6 

Micliigan . . 


■| 




17 7il8 

0,11 

210 

0, 


9 0114 

5 15 

1 

0 18.0 

1 

Wisconsin 

.|19 

0,18 711 5'l8 5 18 

6l, 

XI » 

.17 0 

|24 

7ll2. 

412 

6' 

18 1 

1 

,11. 1115 

3 16 

0 21 0 

Minnc.sot.i 

.16 

16 010 i!16.5 16 

2|i 

14 9 

llO !-> 






9 5' 13 

7 12 

5|21 8 

Iowa 

Il4 

|20 9 13. 8117. 0jl7 

«|i 

16 

13 . 

13 021 5'IK 

«l 

)11 

A 


10 3' 14 

:i 12. 

9 17.2 

Missoiiii . 

-1 - 







)13 

0 


12 0 13 

5 13 

0113 6 

South Dakota 

.|14 

l|i2 8 4 0i4 2 


10 s| 


6 3 14. o' 19. 

o| 



il’s 

9 013 

2! 9 

5|14 9 

Nebraska 

.114 

013 9IO.O1I4. 1 

1 


12 8| 

11 . : 16 

Ull2.5:i6 5jll 

9 



12 3| 

ll.:4’ll 

41 9 

0I13.5 

Kansas... 

11 

5 . . _ 15 0 . 



15 0 12. 

0 10 5l 6 ol S 

0 






10 5 

Montana 

28 

8 22 0 25. 2|23 5 21 

5|, 


17 026 

018 0! 9 0 12 

5 2 

3 10 

0.1 

13 f)| 

^ 0114 

4 14. 

0 16 2 

Wvoming 

27 

0 25 0 26. ();29 2 25 

0 

26 4 

22 0 27 

022 0I22 0|2() 

0 15 

0 20 

O' 


17 0 14 

oil 6 

0 15.6 

Colorado . 

29 

4 21 9 19 5124 021 

0: 

2:4 2 

|22 5 21 

0 19 5 22 0!17 

5 15 

419. 

4 


119 0,15 

OII6 

0 16. (’ 

New Mexico. 


20. 0,20. 5122 0,19 

0| 

21,2, 

23.0 22. 

6;2l 5|18 0|24 

018 

718. 

r, 


16.6;il 

114 

0 17.C 

Utah 

!28 

5125 .i'27 0'29 228 


27 n; 

25 0 28. 

0'25 0|25 0|23 

8 18 

7'23 




|2<) 

2 2.5. ( 

Nevada 

.128 

7 29 0'32.6|30 2131 

0 


,30.032 

031 5128 0 25 

0 21 

4|23 

0! 


24 0 27. 

3125. 

3 21 0 

Idaho 

.'26 

020 4!29 0 28 3|28 

ol 


24.026 

5 23. 6122 0 21 

018 

0|24 

0 

22 7 

24 0 23 

0129 

0 21 0 

Washington 

|20 6 14 5119.5(20 4' 


18 8| 

20 0 22 2 21.5 13. 6, 

0ll3. 



16 0| 

15 0 9 

3 22 0 8 4 

Oregon 

18 

7jl8.0ll7.7 19 519 

5' 


17. 

023. Olll.OlU 

0'17 

0; 

15.6 

17.011 

5 21 

0 10 ,5 

United States. 

15 

8ill.O 9 4117 213 

0, 


11.8118 41 8 8jl2.5|16 

21 8 

2|10 

5l, 

12.3 

10.614 

1 11 

215 9 
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Bread Grams 


565 


Table 10 . — Winter wheat: Percentage of acreage ahandoned^^ 1909-19^4 








Av 







1 

Av. 



1 


State 

Itt09 

1910'191l 

1912 

1913 

1909- 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 19201 

1914- 

1921 

1922 

1923:1924 







1913 








1920 



i 



r 

P. 

P 

r 

P 

P 

P. 

P 

P. 

P 

P 

P. 

P 

7. 

P 

P 

P 1 

P. 


cf 

cf 

Cf 

cf 

cf 

ct 

ct 

cf 

cf 

ct 

Ct 

ct. 

cf. 

Ct 

ct. 

ct. 

cf i 

ct. 

New York.. 

5 r, 

1 4 

4 2 

5 1 

2 0 

3 6 

J 0 

1 2 

1 0 

4 0 

15 0 

0 7 

1 5 

3 5 

2.0 

2 5 

3 2 

3 8 

New Jersey 

3 2 

3 4 

3 4 

6 7 

4 0 

3 9 

4 5 

4 0 

3 0 

5 0 

(> u 

1.5 

10 0 

4 9 

1.8 

4 0 

3 o' 

4 0 

Pennsylvania 

2 7 

2 3 

3 8 

4 G 

3 0 

3.3 

2 0 

4 9 

2 5 

4-0 

5 0 

. 5 

3 5 

3.2 

1 0 

2 0 

2 5 

3 0 

Delaware 

2 0 

1 7 

3 4 

3 9 

2 7 

2 7 

2 0 

2 5 

3 0 

3 5 

9. 0 

0 

5 0 

3.6 

2 5 

2 0 

3 0 

5 0 

Maryland-- -- . - 

1 5 

1 1 

2 9 

3 0 

I 8 

2 1 

J 5 

3 0 

3 8 

4 2 

6.0 


4 0 

3 1 

2 0 : 2 0 

3 2 

.3 8 

Virginia - 

1 3 

2 9 

2 G 

2 8 

1 8 

2 3 

1 9 

3 5 

2 0 

5 0 

10 

1 b 

3 0 

2 5 

2 2 


2 5 

.5 0 

West Virginia 

1 7 

3 G 

4 0 

S 3 

3 3 

3 2 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 5 

2 0 

5 

4 0 

2 1 

1 5 

1 .5 

3 .5 

10 0 

North (\arolina _ 

1 S 

3 T) 

3 8 

3 3 

2 5 

3 0 

2 0 

4 0 

1 5 

10 0 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 

3 3 

2 01 1 0 

2 01 

3 0 

^outli Carolina, 

3 3 

3 S 

3 .5 

4 3 

4 0 

3 8 

3 0 

3 3 

3 0'25 0 

2 0, 2 0 

2 Oil 5 8 

2 .5 

10 0 

2 <). 

5 0 

(Jeorgia 

3 (I 

6 0 

3 3 

5 0 

3 0 

4 I 

3.0 

5 0 

4 038 0:11 0, 6 0 

.5 0, 

10 3 

3 .5 

9 0 

r, 0,42 0 

Ohio 

10 0 

f) G 

3 2 

4.5 2 

3 3 

13 5 

1.3 

1 8 

18 Ol 4 0 

5 0 

1 IG Oi 

G G 

2 0 

2 r. 

12 5112 0 

Indiana 

K r. 

a 0 

3 G 40 5 

3 5 

13 G 

1.3 

2 0 30 0 

20 0 

1 0 

1 0 13 o! 

9 8 

0 

5 0 

G Ol 9 0 

Illinois-- 

7 :> 

8 0 

4 1 53 5 

2 0 

15. 0 

2 0 

2 ()'33 0 

35 0 

3 0 

1 0 18 o! 13 1' 

2 3 

5 0 

5 .5 

17 0 

Michigan .. . 

5 0 


3 2 2G 0 

4 5 

8 8 

2 3 

1 0| 3 5 

5 0 24 0 

1 0 

7 O' G 31 

2 .5 

2 (1 

4 .5 

1 0 

\\ isconsin 

() 0 

4 1 

7 2 

7 2 

4 G 

6.9 

5 0 

3 0 20 0 

5 0 4.5 0 

2 0 

4 0 

12 0 

10 0 IG 0 

4 0 

3 0 

Minnesota 







8 0 

3 0 25 0 

15 o:iK 0 

3 5 

14 o' 

12 4 

7 0 12 (M.5 0 

.5 0 

low.i - . 

4 0 

28 t 

4 0 18 .t 

3 ,5 

11 G 

2 0 

1 o' 18 0G2 0 13 0 

4 

6.0 

1 11 G 

1 0 

2 0 

.5 0 

2 5 

M issouri 

» .)|17 f, 

3 0 2:1 2 

1 


10 S 

1 1 

2 5 

20 « 

22 0 

10 

(t 

0.0 

« 1 

,2037 

1 s 

7 0 

! 

South Dakota. ... 


- 



1 1 


14 0 

3 0 

9 OI 34 0 20 0 

1 

5.015 0 

! 14 3 

1 7 .5 6 0 40 olio. 7 

Nebraska 

7 2I2S r. 

lu (MO n 

'2 0! 

fii^G 

. 4 0l 

I 0 

4 0 75 0 10 0 

. 3| 8 0 

14 0 

2 0.12.0125 0 

3 0 

Kansas.. . 

K 0 

30 7 

27 (MHO 

u oi 

1 17 9 

I 4 5i 

3 5 

5 0553 0 251 0 

.4 IG 0 

15 9 

8 0 27 0 

28 0 

4 5 

Kentuckv - 


G .5 

3 9 l.{ 0 

.5 0| 

1 U 8 

i 

7 0 

G 0 in 0 

2 0 

1 0,14 0 

G 9 

3 5 

3 0 

3 .5 

25 0 

Tennessee 

3 0 

G 4 

4 3 

.5 G 

3 2 

1 4 .5 

1 2 0 ' 

4 5 

4 .5 

35 0 

2 0 

1 8 

14 0 

9.1 

1 2 0 

2 0 

2 5 

14 0 

Alabama 

5 0 

6 7 

G 2 

7" 


1 «« 


5 0 

6 0 

30 0 

.3 o; 2 0 

3 0 

8.1 

i 5 ( 

G 0 

7 0(2G.O 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

10 0 17 0 ! 2 5 

i 5 9 

;i5 010 0 

G 0 

2.5 0 

5 0' 5 0:i() 0 

! 10 9 

20 oi 5 0 

8 0 I 5 O 0 

Texas 

37.0 

3 3 

7 0 

1 .5 

11 0 

1 12 0 

5 0 

. 5'33. 0 

25 0 

45 0 

3 0 10 0 

1 17 4 

4 0 41 0 

8 0 

2.0 

OkJahoina 

7.5 

6 0 34 0 

10 5 

7 0 

1 12 8 

3 0 

5 

5 0 

17 0!20 0 

.1,13 0 

1 ^ 4 

4 0,24 0 

9 0 

2 0 

Aikansas ... 

3 0 

3 3 

5 0 

7 Oi 2 4 

4 1 

2 5 

2 0 5 0 

5 0 

1 0 

1 71 G 0 

1 3 3 

4 { 

3. ,5l 4 (1 

5 0 

Miaitana 

1.5 .5 

1.5 0 

5 4 

3 7 

7 0 

, 9 3 

5 0 

5 0 25 0 

22 0 12 0 

4 .5 

22 0 

n h 

15 0 

! 9 0 18 0 

G 0 

Wyoming 

2<» 

4 5,77 

S 7 

4G 

' 5 7 

4 0 

2 0 

^0 

15. 0 

10 0 

4 Oj C. 0 

6. G 

8 0,11.017.0 

1 1 

3 0 

Colorado 

6 010 on 4 

7 8 

.5 1' 8 1 

1 8 0 

3 0 

8 0 

20 0 

7 0 

1 0 12 0 

8 4 I 

8 0 20 0 3.3 0 

1 5 

New Mexico. 

0 

0 

0 

10 9 14 2 

: 5 0 

: 7 0 

2 5 

8 0 

28 0 

3.5 0 

5 O' 15 0 

14 4| 

10 0 GO 0 50 0 

10 0 

Ari/on-i 

0 

o; 01 .-. 0 

5 0 > 4 0 

1 5 0 

3 5' G 0 

10 0 

13 0 

5 01 5 0 

as; 

10 ()l 1 Ui 8 0 

2 0 

IJlali 

9 0 

5 0 

2 G 

7 1' K .5 

G 4 

! 3 0 

3 0! 2 0 

5 0 

2 0 

4 5l 4 0 

3.41 

4 0 

2 O' 2 .5 

2 0 

Ne\adu 

5 0 

0 

5 9 

.5 (1 13 3 

5 8 

i 4 5 

4 0 

3 0 

5 0 

1 0 

5 01 2 0 

4 9 

S 0 

1 ol 2 0 

2 0 

Idaho 

4 2 

4 0 

4 7 

3 8 

5 0 

4 3 

1 2 0 

4 0 

sr, 

10 0 

4 0 

2 0 10 0 

“'l 

3 Oj G 0 

4 0 

4 0 

Washington 

4 0 

7 6 

4 9 

4 5 

5 G 

5 3 

1 4 5 

4 0 20 0 

33 0 

5 0 

3 0 20 0 

12 S 

2 0 

7.0 

5 0 

18 0 

Oregon.. 

3 0 

G 0 

3 9 

I G 

5.0 

3 9 

2 0 

2. 5l 2 0 

11 (] 

2. 0 

1 5 

3 0 

3 4 

1 1 0! 4 01 3 0 

1.0 

California... 

l(> 3 

.1 2 

8 0 

8 0 30 0 

13 5 

1 5 0 

5 0,20 0 

20 Oil.5 0 

10 Oil 6 0 

13 0 

2.8 0| 8 7 

8 0 

54 0 

United States. 

7 4 

13 7 

10 7 

20 0 

5 0 

11 4 

j 3. 1 

2 G 11 G 

1 

28 ojl.l 2 

! 

1. 1 12 3 

10 4 j 4 7 

14 4 ' 14 3 

7 5 


Division of Crop nml Luestock Estimates 

’ Bds(Ml on porccntiitios reported abandoned to May 1 by crop reporters Total for st'ivson used in De- 
ceinl'or ostinidte may be greater or less 


Table 11. — Wheat. Moiithly marketings by farmers^ 1917-1923 


IVrci'utage of year’s receipts as reported by about 3,5()0 mills and elevators 


Year beginning 
July 1 

^ Jlil> 

i 

A„g i 

1 

Sept 

Oet 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

i 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

7 4 

12 4 

19 3 

18 0 

13 7 

7 G 

4 7 

3 9 

3 7 

4 1 

3 1 

2 1 

100 0 

1918 

17 G 

19 9 

18 0 

13 8 

8 7 

7 3 1 

4 G 

3 1 

2 0 

1 G 

1 9 

1 5 

100 0 

1919 

17 1 

2:1 2 

15 G 

11 1 

7 5 

5 7 , 

1 4 2 

3 0 

2 9 

3.1 

3 4 

3 2 

100.0 

1920 

12 1 

14 3 

15 9 

10 G 

t) 9 

6 2 I 

5 5 

5 3 

t 4.9 

5 0 

G 4 

G 9 

100.0 

1921 i 

19 1 

18 2 

IG 4 

10 6 

G 8 

5 4 

1 4 4 

4 9 

3 9 

3 2 

3 5 

3 G 

100.0 

1922 

14 8 

17.3 

14 2 

12 0 

8 G 

7 4 

j 5 5 

5 1 

4 3 

3 7 

3.4 

3.7 

100.0 

1923 

1 

13 4 

1 

17.6 

16 7 

13 7 

9. 5 

6.2 

4 0 

4 8 

3.3 

2 9 

3 7 

1 

3.6 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 12. — Wheat: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 1909- 

191S, annual 1921-19^4 


NoRTIIKRN llEMiaVnERF 
NORTH AM KICK A 

Oivniida--- 

United States 

Mexico 


Total North Amei* 
lea comparable 

. 

Total North Amer- 
ica comparable 
U>24 


EUROPE 

United Kiiifidmii 

Knuland and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland , ... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands _ 

, Beljiiurn 

Liucmburg. 


Si)am - . .. 

Portugal . 

Italv . 

Sw itzeriiiml 

Cl er in any 

Austria 

(Vechoslovukia 

Hungary- 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgatm 

Kumaniu-. .. 

I’oland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Ksthonia. -- ---- 

Finland . - . 

Rassia, including Ukraine 
and Northern Uuucasia 

Total, Europe com- 
parable l<)0t>-lftl3. 
T(>tal Europe com- 
parable 1924 

APKir\ 

Morocco- - 

Algeria - . 

Tunis - - - 

Egypt 

Total Africa voiiu 
parable 1909-iyi:i- 
Oyprus 


Russia (Asiatic) .. 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa - 

Kwantung 


Total Asia compar- 
able 190^1913- . . 
Total Asia compar- 
able 1924. 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
Iiarable 1909-1913. 
Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 


A ver- 



age, 

1909- 

1921 

1922 

1913 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acT(S 

acres 

acres 

9, 945 

23,261 

22, 423 

47, 097 

63, 696 

62,317 

» 2, 174 

--- -- 

1,419 

216 

— 

86, 159 

r>7, ()42 

86. 957 

84, 740 

■ 

1,787 

1,976 

1, 90T 

57 

65 

65 

43 

43 

41 

12 

41 

25 

255 

358 

356 

* 1.^4 

220 

237 

13S 

180 

150 

M04 

343 

300 

27 

29 

23 

2 Ih, 500 

13, 300 

13, 072 

9, 547 

10, 386 

10. 309 

■I 1,211 

1,267 

1, 123 

2 11.793 

2 11,877 

11,489 

11X5 

117 

lai 

M, 029 

3,561 

3, 396 

2 635 

37S 

460 

2 1,718 

1, .5.56 

1,675 

2 3,712 

2, 888 

3, .522 

2 3, 982 

3,699 

3, 673 

2'1, 134 

988 ' 

890 

2 2, 109 

2, 233 ' 
6, 149 

2, 226 

’ 'U, 515 

6. 547 

, ' 3. 350 

2, 093 ' 
179 

2, 585 

2 211 

19-1 

2 85 

46 1 

70 

2 23 

31 ! 

52 

8 

i 28 1 

•JM 

2 .57, 420 

27, 326 1 

17. 257 

130, 21)4 

91,357 ' 

81, 845 

70, 433 

61,702 ' 

62, 482 

I (1,700)' 

1,960 1 

2, 008 

' 3, 520 

3,009 

3, ma 

! 1,310 

1,492 

1, 072 

' 1,314 

1, 4.58 

1.518 

1 7,844 

7 , 919 

! 7, 693 


196 

1 191 

29, 224' 

25, 784 

28,207 

If), 789 

10, 985 

6,027 

1, 179 

1,2(H 

1,229 

1 574 

871 

890 

! !•'> 

13 

10 

’ 4 

4 

4 

47, 785 

38, 921 

36, 367 

30,403 

27, 048 

29, 436 

246, 109 


212,064 

166, 722 

183,626 

184,361 


t,000 1,000 

acres acres 
22, 672 22, 505 


Yield per acre 


1921 1922 1923 1924 


Tiiish- Bush- Bush- Bush- 



12 1 13 1 

9 7 13 0 

0 8 I 9. f) 


22 6 23 9 I 22. 2 
12. 8 11.8 9. 8 

8 5 9 1 9 6 

15 5 12. 0 



Bread Grams 
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Table 12. — Wheat: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 
1909-191$, annvul 1921-1924 — Continued 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 
age, 
1909 10 
to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

A ver- 
age, 
1909-10 
to 1 
1913-14 

1921-22 

12.9 
17 6 
12. 2 
13 4 

8 5 
13 3 
29 9 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

Southern Hemisphere 

Peru, 

1 192 

1.003 
» 791 

16, 051 
! < 803 

7.003 
241 

232 
1,345 
812 
14, 240 
992 
9,719 
3.53 

213 

1, 473 
663 
16,264 

'9,7'H 

276 




”i7’6’ 
7 8 
12.0 j 

‘’ 11 * 2 ' 

30 4 

11 H 
14.3 

13. 2 
24 4 

10 7 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina - 

Union of South Africa ® . 

Australia.. 

New Zealand 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere coni- 
paralilc 190tl-1913. 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924.. 

World total com- 
parable 1909-1913 

World total com- 
parable 1924 

1,379 
1,056 
17, 216 

” 9, 498’ 
174 

1,399 
1,062 
17, 765 

'io, 776’ 
170 

20.0 

8.2 

9.2 

7 5 
11 9 
j 28 7 

26,684 

26, 689 

271, 793 

191,411 

27, 693 

26, 469 



i 






28,430 

29,322 

31, 151 



1 







— 

1 

210, 095 

212,781 

215, MO 

212,70fi 

- - 

-- 


-- -- 


Divisi()»> ol Statistical and Historical llcsearch Official sourcas and International Institute of Agri- 
culture, except where otherwise stated Figures in parenthesis denote unofficial estimates, interpolations, 
etc Estiniatas given are for crops harvested (luring the calendar year m the Northern Hemisphere and 
the succeeding harvest in the Southern ITemisphero. 

1 "Pwo-jear avi'rage. * One year only. 

2 Estimated for piesent territory * Four-year average. 

* Thre(‘-y(‘ar average ® Excluding native locations 


Table 13. — Wheat' Production in specified countries, average 1909-191$, annual 

1921-1924 


[Thousand bushels - 1 e , 000 omitted] 


('ountry 


Northern Uemisfukbb 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

United States 

Mexico 

Total North America comparable 1900- 
1913 


EUROPE 


United Kingdom 

England and Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 


Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

197, 119 

300,858 

399, 786 

474, 199 

271,022 

690,108 

814,905 

867, 598 

797, 381 

872, 673 

» 1 1, 481 


13, 626 

13, 657 

13. 962 

898,708 


1, 281,010 

1,285,237 

1,158,257 

55, 770 

69, 776 

61,312 

64, 872 

61,259 

2,273 

2,608 

2, 620 

2,320 



1,597 

1,451 

1,417 

1,209 


306 

972 

643 

687 

554 

8,103 

12,336 

9,381 

11,082 

7,279 

*6,332 

11, 145 

9,249 

8, 8.58 


4,976 

8,562 

6, 161 

6, 211 

4,316 

> 16, 199 

14, 495 

10, 615 

13, 370 

12,612 

615 

621 

173 

301 

261 

*325,644 

323,467 

243, 315 

276,569 

282,335 

130,446 

145, 150 

125, 409 

157, 110 

122,884 

» 11,860 

9,418 

9,782 

12,904 

8,630 

* 184, 393 

194, 071 

161, 041 

224.836 

169,779 

3,314 

3.574 

2,348 

3.593 

8.112 


* Four-year average. 

I Estimated for present territory. 


» One year only. 
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Table 13. — Wheat: ProducMon in specified countriesy average 1909~1913y annual 

1931-1 92 4 — Conti ii ued 

[ThousaDfl bushels— I e , 000 omitted] 


Country 

Avoiage 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

Northern H emisph kre— C ont inucd 
EUROPE ’-continued 

Oormany 

Austria 

Cm’hoslovnkm 

Hungary . 

Yugoslavia 

Orcccc --- - 

Bulgaria 

Kuniauia 

Poland 

2 131, 274 

2 12, K13 

2 37, S79 

2 71.493 

2 (.2, 02t 

2 3 jr).273 

2 37, 823 

1 2 I5S, G72 

2 03, t)7r) 

2 3, 2()4 

1, 476 

2 304 
M7 

2 (>07, 828 

107, 798 
6, 630 
38, 682 
.52, 716 
61, 809 
11, 170 
29, 2,19 
78, 603 
37, 409 
2,840 

784 

427 

447 

130, 071 

71, 933 
7, 422 
33, t>21 
64, 729 
44, 472 

9. 6f);i 
37, 704 
92, (K)7 
42, 461 
3, 274 

968 

701 

710 

186, 185 

lot., 448 
8,889 
36, 226 
(.7, 705 
61.(K.9 

13, 36(> 
30. 223 
102, 31 1 
49, 735 
2,905 

],(>41 

737 

473 

93, 216 
9,042 
54, 293 
.50, .386 
70. 062 

9,001 
28,319 
74, 332 
32, 8.59 
3, .541 
1, 042 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia - - 

Finland .. 

Russia, including \ kiaino and Northern 
Caucasia 

(.96 

Total Europe comparable 190<i-UU3 
Total Europe comparable 1924 

A l KIC v 

Morocco ... 

Algeria 

Tunis _ - - _ -- 



1, 9:>r). S02 
1.337,418 

1, 34(». 089 
1, 200, 127 

1,228,806 

1, 029, 674 

l"i,’247,’542' 

”' 1 . (>71. 070 

(17 00(0 
36, 101 
(*. 221 
33, 002 

3:1,241 
2S, 177 
10,019 
:i7,()10 

12, 891 
10,9% 
.1, (.74 
3(), (.48 

20, 0.50 
3(;. 394 

9, 921 
40. 054 

2.5. 170 
17, .3.55 
.5. 181 
31.186 

Egypt - 

Total Africa comparable 1909-1913 

ASIA 1 

1 

Cyprus . 

92,047 

99, 047 

70, 202 

107, 019 ! 

2, ()1 1 
.172, ()(.l 

20, .57.8 

8, 599 
77 

81,892 

1 

2,21(. 
361,841 ! 
161,113 

2.'i, 088 
0. 898 
109 
MO 

2, 380 
260, 367 
74,689 

28,676 
11,111 
110 1 
(.2 ! 

2, 41»(. 
30(., 987 
67,320 

29,316 

10,532 

91 

48 


India 

:3(.4, 149 

25, 406 
10, 606 

Russia (Asiatic) 

Japanese Em pile 

Japan . 

Chosen .. ... 

Formosa. _ 

Kwautung 

Total \sia comparable IGOO-IOIS 

Total Asia comparable 1924 . 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913 



637, 3(.6 
383, 827 

3, 483, 922 

2, 712, 000 

367,184 

290,043 

4(»(), 789 
40(), 834 

1 

3,046,807 

2, 787, 720 

407, 838 

400, 160 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
pi^rable 1924 .. 


;i, 047, 0:10 

2.711,379 

Country 

A \ erage, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922 23 

1923- 24 

1924-25 

Southern Hemisphere 

Peru . - 

3 2, 800 
20. 062 

1 0, 517 
147,059 

3 6, 034 
90, 497 
0, 92.5 

3,001 
23, 6:io 
9,944 

1 191, 012 

8,419 
i 129, 089 

10, 666 


Chile 

2.5, 9:17 
.5, 152 
19.5, 842 
0, 059 
109,4.55 
8, 395 

27, .521 1 
12, 493 
247, 036 
6, 027 
12.5, .545 
4, 250 


Criiguay .. 


'Argentina - .. 

Union of South Africa 

Australia 

190,330 

New Zealand 


Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913 


279, 960 

147, 0.59 
3, 763, 882 
2, 859, 059 

376, 666 

191,012 




Total Southern Hemisphere com- 

TMT*nhlA 1024 

total comparable 1909-1913 

World total comparable 1924 

19.5, 842 

247,036 

190, .330 


2, 983, 662 

3,294,672 

2,901,709 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute unleas other- 
wise stated. Fi^es in parentheses denote unofficial estimates, interpolations, etc. For each year is shown 
the harvest during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

' Four-year average. < Three-year average. 

» Estimated for present territory. » Excluding native locations which produced 369,000 

> One year only. bushels In 1918 and 290,000 bushels in 1921. 
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TabiiS 14. — TTAeot; World produeHon, 1890-19X4 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 


1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


1890 .. 

1900 .. 

1901 .. 

1902 .. . 

1903 .. . 

1904 .. . 

1905 .. . 

1906 .. . 

1907 .. . 

1908 .. . 

1909.. . 

1910 .. . 

1911 .. . 

1912 .. . 

1913 .. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916 .. . 

1917.. . 

1918 .. . 

1919.. . 

1920 . -. 

1921 .. . 

1922 .. . 

1928 .. . 
1924 


Produc- 
tion in 
countries 
report- 
ingall 
years 
1^1924 


1,476,141 

1,581,075 

1,638,268 

1,648,461 

1,730^606 

1,574,060 
1,028,012 
1,561,792 
2, 113, 124 
1,929,887 

1,787,154 
2,017, 081 
1,983,101 
2,136,088 
2,017,180 

2,11(^003 

2,279,413 

2,158,065 

2,000,064 

2,210,491 

2,091,735 

2,282,327 

2,820,048 

2,384,802 

2.027.111 

2.579.024 
1,908,730 

1.905.024 

2.387.111 
2,190,147 

2,202,538 
2,800,742 
%V», 581 
2,488,242 


Produc- 
tion as 
reported 


1.957,885 
2,016,086 
2, 192, 472 
2,443,072 
2,357,727 

2,276,811 
2,328,627 
2,112,010 
2,807,948 
2,643, 177 

2,478,739 
2,701, 108 
2,913,652 
8,111,840 
8,006»888 

3,180,443 

8,253,930 

8,012,480 

8,077,785 

3,551,060 

8,477,180 
8, 522, 157 
8,782,788 
4,011,754 
8,586,088 

4,144,050 

2,515,591 

2,426,838 

2^774,877 

2,668,701 


8,808,740 

8,897,648 

3,480,881 

8,048,079 


Esti- 

mated 

world 

total 


2,000,927 

2,170,514 

2,819,104 

2,557,704 

2,515,610 

2,440^445 

2,408,629 

2,233,503 

3,012,350 

2. 778. 061 

2,033,405 
2,900,107 
3,117,721 
8,272,810 
3, 144,480 

8,309,845 

8.408.200 
8, 189, 101 
3,171,208 
8,025,128 

3,576,801 

8,570,800 

8.857.488 
4,067,654 

8.025.888 

4, 106,259 

8.288.201 

8. 133.888 
8,147,077 

2.997.061 

3.063.488 
8,816,749 
8,400,448 
8,742,641 


Selected countries 


Russia 1 


213,060 

181,450 

266,055 

481,768 

477,199 

809,600 
41% 088 
84% 170 
459,289 
454,145 

422,994 
427,782 
007,870 
621, 459 
060,752 

036,287 

543,481 

570,570 

627,098 

840,100 

880,242 

663,485 

801,497 

1.027,002 

<827,750 

*826,784 


*818,197 

*204,060 

*242,506 


Italy 


131,442 

141,405 

115,085 

135,228 

121,596 

117,71 
145, 2S 
86,919 
137,345 
137,912 

147,841 
181, 512 
150,648 
208,101 
184,819 

170,735 

194,372 

195,475 

167,917 

190,378 

158,403 

192,395 

165,720 

214,772 

169,582 

170,641 

170,580 

139,990 

188,294 

109,700 

141,337 

• 194,071 
1*161,041 
*224,880 

* 109,779 


France 


829,718 
214,981 
81% 728 
277,751 
844,180 

839,595 
34% 268 

242.227 
864,906 
865,449 

325,542 
81% 913 
827,898 

802.908 

299.089 

834,888 

328,607 

881.228 
310,084 
859,174 

252,903 

822,389 

834,388 

319,870 

282.089 

222,770 

904.908 
• 137,090 
*228,088 
I* 187,091 

*236,029 

823,407 

•243,316 

*275,509 

*282,885 


India 


256,704 

227,500 

285,567 

271,375 

201,203 
200,860 
200,229 
209, 113 
255,273 

200,000 

264,825 

227,880 

297.001 
859,980 

288,070 

819,950 

817.001 


286,197 

359,047 
875,629 
87% 515 
808,219 
312,808 

870,902 
823,045 
882,144 
87% 421 
28% 261 

877,888 
25% 857 
300,987 
872,061 
304,149 


Argen- 

tina 


31,048 

36,008 

58,682 

82,282 

61,301 

46,407 

81,599 

53,388 

104.981 
101,654 

74,762 
56,379 
103,758 
129,071 
15% 743 

184,930 
165,901 
192,487 
150, 102 
181, 010 

145.981 
106,190 
187,891 
104,728 
109,160 

160,010 
84,121 
284,818 
18% 182 
210,954 

150,183 
191,012 
195.842 
247,080 
19% 330 


Aus- 

tralia 


27,118 

25,675 

82,760 

87,143 

27,856 

18,270 

20,880 

28,241 

41,418 

89,978 

48,353 

38,562 

12,378 

74,150 

54,536 

68,521 
66,421 
44,050 
02,591 
9% 414 

95, 112 
71,636 
91,981 
108,344 
24,892 

179,006 
152,420 
114, 734 
75,038 
46,975 

145,874 
129,089 
109,455 
125, 545 


Canada 


112,434 

100,744 

132,049 
23% 924 
224,159 
231,717 
101,280 

393,543 

262,781 

233,748 

189,075 

193,200 

263,189 

300,808 

399,780 

474,199 

271,022 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. For each year is shown the production during the 
calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the snceeeding harvest in the l^utbem Hemispheie. 

* Includes all Russian territory reporting for yeus named. 

* Excludes Poland. 

* New boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 16. — Wheat: Supply and dietribution and per capita disappearance in the 

United States 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omittedl 


Year beginning July 1 


Item 

B 

IBI 


1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

Supply: 

Stocks on farms, July 1 

Stocks in oountry mills and eleva- 
tors, July 1 

Commercial visible (Bradstreet’s), 

July 1 1 

Stoclm of flour (in tenna of wh^t), 

July 1 

Now crop 

Imports (flour Indud^), JiUy l to 
June 30 

Total supply 

40,423 

27,000 

81,817 

7,114 

677,927 

746 

28,872 

29,000 

24,168 

8,024 

090,108 

1,808 

3% 031 

26,097 

19,290 

8,240 

844,005 

19,740 

5% 707 

20,767 

%900 

%651 

814,905 

17,202 

82,869 

28,750 

2% 342 

7,401 

867,698 

i%945 

85,894 

87,117 

29,403 

1%048 

797,881 

28,045 

80,090 

34,485 

88,597 

%207 
87% 678 

791,027 

781,900 

961,509 

982,048 

'-i 

97% 401 

937,888 



29288®-~ybb: 1024 87 
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Table 15. — Wheal: Supply and distribution and per captia disappearance in the 

United States — Continued 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Distribution: 

Exports (flour included), July 1- 


Beexports, July 1-June 30 
Shipments (flour included) to 


Carryover on June 30— 


Commercial visible (Bradstreet's).. 


Per capita disappearance, food, feed, 
and loss, bushels 


il 

Av^age, 

1909-1913 

Average, 

1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

162,623 

897 

104,967 

195 

255,011 

661 

279,407 

383 

221,923 

208 

156,430 

88 

1,722 
7a 444 

a44B 

7^826 

2,476 

88^312 

2^7S 
9a 249 

a 787 
91,413 

2,861 

79,378 

4a 664 
26,400 
28,668 
a986 

32,486 

31,600 

25,826 

8,628 

8ai27 
3a 449 
ia266 
7,938 

32,369 
2a 766 
20,842 
7,461 

36,894 
37, 117 
29,408 
ia048 

3a 696 
34,435 
3a 697 
9,207 

826,894 

277,972 

435, 139 

467,638 

428,793 

351, 682 

464, 133 
82,614 

604,008 

94,378 

616,870^ 
102,880 ! 

465, 116 
10a641 

547,668 

109,956 

686,206 

111,371 

6.6 

5.3 

6.0 

4.3 

6.0 

5.3 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearoh. 

1 Compiled from Chicitfo Daily Trade Bulletin. Stocks in country mills and elevators, from 1 800-1918, 
are stocks in second hands less visible supply on July 1, as given by Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

Table 16. — Wheat: Farm stocks^ shipmentsy and quality, 1895-1 924 


Stocks in Old 
Yearbegin** mills and stocks on 
ning July 1 elevators (arms 
July 1 1 July 1 > 


1,000 

29,007 

48,624 

29,230 

20^196 

71,861 

68,363 
36,140 
Si, SIS 
45,262 
37,422 

26,646 
47,393 
66,438 
33, 188 
14,171 

36,726 

34,071 

23,876 

8A616 

32,236 

28,972 

74,731 

15,611 

8,063 

19,261 

40^646 
56,707 
32^ 359 
85,894 
80,980 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1009 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

ms 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 19,672 

1920 37,304 

1921 27, 167 

1922 9A 756 

1923 87, 117 

1924< 84,486 


Crop. 

Quan- 

Weildit 

Qual« 

tity 

bushel’ 

Tty’ 

1,000 



bushels. 

Pounds. 

cent. 

589,466 

68.3 

85.7 

544, 193 

67.6 

84.4 

6ia264 

57.1 


772,168 

57.7 

87.9 

63a 061 

66.9 

83.7 

60a70B 

56.3 

87.8 

78a 638 

57.6 

88.8 

724,806 

67.6 


66a 928 

57.8 


69a 911 

57.4 


72a 819 

57.5 


76a 776 

68.3 


637,981 

68.2 

89.9 

644,656 

58.3 

89.4 

70a434 

57.9 

9a4 

68a 121 

6a5 

98.1 

621,338 

57.8 

88.3 

73a 267 

68.3 

9ao 

76a 880 

58.7 

93.2 

891,017 

58.0 

89.7 

1,02a 801 

57.9 

88.4 

636,318 

57.1 

87.0 

63a 656 

6a5 

92.4 

921,438 

68.8 

98.1 

967,979 

56.3 

82.1 

83a 027 

1 57.4 

88.9 

814,905 

57.0 

BS.8 

867,598 

57.7 

87.6 

797,881 

57.4 

87.6 

87a 678 

58.9 

98.1 


Total 

supplies 


1,000 
bushels. 
608,463 
692, 717 
639,493 
792,359 
707,912 

661, 071 

823. 778 
779, 424 
709,185 
634,333 

762, m 
804, 168 
693,410 
677,844 
714,605 

671,846 

666,409 

754,143 

798,896 

923,263 

1,064,778 
711, 049 
652,266 
029,601 
1,000,012 

919,877 

898.779 
028,713 
870,302 
988,088 


Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing’ 

Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing ‘ 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown® 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

161, 395 


334, 667 

113, 130 


284,315 

138,068 


306, 298 

224, 576 


463,675 

183,286 


351,062 

147,674 


322, 982 

181, 673 


389,275 

174,664 


420,279 

136,811 


386,589 

liai72 


327,960 

16a 866 


42a 000 

211,910 


447,589 

14a 892 


377,999 

137,628 


392,441 

163, 371 


428,262 

16a 705 

98,697 

352,906 

12a 041 

96, 710 

348,739 

166,471 

lia400 

449,881 

161, 796 

93,627 

411,733 

16a 903 

85,956 

541,198 

244,448 

16a 027 

633,380 

10a660 

89, 173 

361,068 

107,746 

66,138 

325, 600 

12a 708 

107,087 

541,666 

169,904 

123,233 

691, 652 

217,037 

87,076 

491,035 

134,263 

7a 071 

60a470 

16a 474 

loaoos 

684,069 

136,943 

98,288 

605,786 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Pri(« to 1018 stocks in mills and elevators not included. 
iBased on percentage of crop as estimated by about 8,500 mill and elevator operators, 
f Based on percentage of crop onf arms as estimated by crop reporters. 

•Based on estimates of crop reporters on Nov. 1. 

• Percentage of **a high medium grade'* as estimated by crop reporters at time of harvest 

• Based on percentage shipped cot as estimated by crop reporters. 

•PreliiBlnaiT* 
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Tabu 17.— Whtat: BteeipU and thipments, 11 primary marhett, 1909-1M4 
[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 
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TiiiiLB 17. — Wheat: Receipts and shipments^ 11 primary markets^ 1909-^19tJ^ 

Continued 


[Thoumnds of boshels, i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Division of Stattetioal and Historical R68earch. 

1 The consumption fleurss in this column y/rect obtained by a survey in 1011 by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. 

* The figures in this column shown for the individual States were computed on the ratio between the 
United States consumption in 1911 (fi.31 bushels) and the per capita disappearance during the five yean 
July , 1910-June 80^ 1024 (4.888 bushels) . The average disappearance for the latter period was 01.11 per cent 
of the 1011 dlsappWanoe. 

* The seed requirements are based on the spring acream of 1024 and the 1024 fall sowing according to the 
December 16^ lOM, estimates. The rate of se^ng in eaw State was applied to the acreage in that State. 
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Table 10. — Wheat: VieiUe euppfy in the United Siatu^ 1889--1924 


CSSDAQO BOABD 07 TBADX * 

[Thousand bushels^ i. e., 000 omitted] 



BBAl>aTBXXT*8 > 



Division of Statlstioal and Historical It e o e aroh , 

1 OompUed fh>m the annnalreports of the Chicago Board of Trade to Deoember, 1922. Januaiyr 1028, t 
date from the Chicago Da^ Trade BnUetln. Beported on the Saturday nearest the first of the mont 

From 1889 to November 28. 1908 stocks at the principal points In Canada were Inclnded. The Ohioagi 
BoardofTrade**vi8lble'Mn€iadeBgrain8toredea8tof the Boddes only. It covers 22 interior and seaboar 
points ofl arge aocamalattcn and grain in transit by canals and lakes. 

• From the OhloM Daily Trade Bulletin. 

* Compiled from Bradstreet’s. Indndes grain stored at araroslmately fifty interior and seaboard poini 
of aceamulatlon and ^n in transit by canals and lakes; also Padflo Coast stodn at Portland, Taoom 
and Beatttle- B^portea on the Saturday nearest the first of the mmith. 
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Tablb 20.-^Wkeat crop claccified by grades,^ cropc of 19e£-l9B4 


SPRING WHEAT 


State 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

Below 

No, 5 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Minnesota 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Oolorado 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

United States 

1 

P.d 

49.4 

53.5 

51.8 
10.1 
84.0 

35.9 
31. (> 

35.5 
7.2 

27.6 

P.d 

1A7 

10.5 
6.2 
4.0 

63.2 

25.5 

27.2 

87.6 

39.3 

60.6 

P.d 

61.0 

65.0 

67.0 

19.0 

84.0 

41.0 

19.0 

40.0 

12L0 

47.0 

P.d 

24.2 

26.4 

25.2 

37.8 
12.1 

33.2 

44.9 
49.7 
29.6 

38.5 

i\ 

Si 

ooooo oooooR 


P.d 

28.0 

29.4 

30.9 

19.0 

12.1 

18.0 

17.3 

14.3 

13.4 
9.3 

1 

I 


P.d 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 
10.0 

1.0 

5.0 

5.0 

3.0 
15.0 

2.0 

P.d 

8.1 

1.9 

1.7 

8.0 

.3 

1.4 
1. 1 

.9 

9.2 

2.5 

P.d 

11.8 

12.1 

14.9 

18.7 

.3 

8.2 

1.0 

1.0 

.4 

.5 


P.d 

1.1 

.5 

.4 

1.5 

1.4 

.4 

1.0 

a3 

2.0 

P.d 

4.9 

6.4 

6.4 

17.1 

10. 1 
.4 

1.7 

.5 

.6 

P.d 

1.0 

1.0 

‘30 

2.0 

1.0 

‘4.‘0 

52.1 

18.8 

62.9 

26.4 

26.4 

21.5 

13.5 

24.1 

10.1 

5.3 

16.3 

3.7 


8. 8 

1.0 

.7 

D 

.8 


WINTER WHEAT 


No. 4 

No. 6 

Below 

No. 6 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 


1922 

1923 

1924 

P.d 

P.d 

P.d 

P.d 

P.d 

Pd 

Pd 

P.d 

Pd 

3.7 

2 0 

4.0 

1.6 

0 

2.0 

1.1 

0 

- _ - 

7 7 

7.0 

9.0 

2.3 

2 0 

2.0 

1 6 

1.0 

1.0 

17.5 

4.0 

16.0 

9.2 

I.O 


13.4 

1.0 



11.2 

2.0 

5.0 

3.7 

1.0 


1.3 

1.0 


6.2 

6.0 

11.0 

.5 

1.0 


5.2 

1.0 


9.2 

2.0 

4.0 

3.1 

1.0 


1.3 

0 


9.6 

5.0 

5.0 

2.6 

2.0 

1 0 

1.4 

1.0 

■■>1 

liFWil 

6.0 

8.0 

4 1 

2.0 

Mi] 

1.4 

1.0 

2.0 

4.9 

3 0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

1 0 

1.3 

1.0 


4.4 

4.0 

7.0 

1.2 

2 0 

3.0 

.6 

0 

i.6 


10.0 

11.0 

8.2 

4 0 

4.0 

4.7 

2 0 


ieE 

19.0 

6.0 

3 8 

7.0 

2.0 

1.1 

3. 0 

1 0 

19.0 

18.0 

5.0 

7.8 

8 0 

2 0 

3.1 

3.0 

1 0 


9.0 

14.0 

11.4 

2 0 

MO 

7.7 

2 0 

■Nil 

19.2 

IZO 

6.0 

8.4 

6 ^ 


6.5 

1.0 

1.0 

14.9 

7.0 

3.0 

13.3 

3.0 

2.0 

15. 1 



23.3 

7.0 

4 0 

11.5 

4.0 

l.C 

6.9 

EC 

KEl 

.8 

1 0 

1.0 

.4 

0 




0 

- 

7.1 

8.0 

W 

8.6 

3.0 

3.b 

1.8 


3.0 

1.5 

3.(^ 

InT 

m 

3.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0 


11 3 

2.0 

EC 

2.7 

1.0 


1 .5 




Ein 

2.0 

8.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1 0 

1.0 

■o 


4.4 

4.0 

4.0 

1.9 

1 0 

1 0 

1.1 


.... 

13.1 

9.2^ 

6.7 

5.2 

.3.7 

2.3 

2 8 

1.8 

1.1 


State 


No. 1 


1022 


1024 


No. 2 


No. 3 


1024 


New York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 


Ohio- 

Indiana 

niiiiois 

Michigan 

Iowa 


Missouri 

Nebraska.,. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. - 
Tennessee... 


Texas 

Oklahoma. 

Montana.. 

Oolorado... 


Idaho 

Washington.. 
Oregon. 
Oanfoi 


imia 

United States. 


P.ci 
17.3 
112. 6 
2.5 
7.7 
11.8 


P.d 

[ 20 . 


P.d 

14.0 


14. (N 13.0- 

0. (M20. 0 


32 0 

21.0 


24. 0 ■ 

12. 0 


27. (M25. 0 


15.4 
7.0 

10.5 
22. 7 

11.6 0.0jll.0l 


15.0 

17.0 
[25.0 


14.0 

13.0 

20.0 


6.2^: 

[13. 1 

V 

4.2 

[18.6 
10. OJ 

170.1 

26.1 


15. (M13. 0 
6. ffl24. 0 

11. W45. 

8. a 6.01 

12. ai6.0 

2g.(M50.0 


P.d 

53.1 

40.5 

31.5 

44.7 

50.3 

44.1 
50. 2( 

43.2 
54.1 

60.7 

28.2- 

45.7! 

20 . 0 ! 

24.2i 

27.4 


P.d 

56.0 

55.0 

68.0 

40.0 

51.0 

58.0 

|6ao 

55.0 

50.0 

161. 0 i 


P.d 

60.0 

47.0 

38.0 
50.0! 
[42.0 

52.0 

50.0 

52.0 
66.0] 
[58.0 


P.d 

23.2 

26.4 
25.0: 

31.4 


25.0 

28.3 

127.8 

15.5 

121.5 


43.0 

31.0 


45. Of 
47.0! 


33.7 
25.4 

34.7 
3a5 

147.0(58.035.3 


3a(K35.0 

56.ffi47.0! 


P.d 

22.0 

21.0 

17.0 

15.0 

20.0 

12.0 
17. o; 
10.0 
11.0 

24.0 

26.0 

34.0 
30.51 

23.0 
23.0. 


P.d 


25 0 
17.0 


-17.7 

d| 2 i.o: 

15.6 

|21.0{34.0|4a5|- 


81* a 


77.0,' 


41.«32.^: 

21. M20. 




[20.4 

'.8 

4.1 

tl.4 


007. 


(M2] 


35.2^ 

8.0^ 

26.0- 

55.2 




36. 


41.0 22.0^ 
47.086. 


048. 
!|37. 0(57.0 


47.7 
144.5- 
0 
[34.6 


35.0^. 

41.«43. 


37.041.0 

45.025.0 


18.8 

1.1 

[l&O 

12.8 


13 0 


14.0 
12.0^13.0 


18. 3 


20 . 


8a3^38.(M 


42, 8\ 


42. 


27.6 


21.7 


16. » 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on peroentage estimates of about 8,500 mill and elevates operators. 









Table 21. — Wheai: Classification of cars graded hy licenced inspectors, all inspection points 
Total of all dasises and aubdasses under each grade, annual inspections 1917-1923 
X Reeeipts I Shipmenis 
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Total 
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Tablb 22. — Dockage asaesaed on wheat at Minneaota marketa, 1899-19tS 



At. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 - 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research* « . * « ^ . 

Compiled from the Monthly Summary of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, July, 
1910-Deoember, 1924. 

1 Includes exports of flour mBled from Canadian wheat impccted in bond. Does not indude reexports 
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TaI^lb 29 . — Wheat j including Jloitr: IfUemaiional trade, average 1910-1914, annual 

192e-i9H 

fThoiisand bU8be!a~f . e., 000 omitted] 

I Year ended June 30 


Country 


Average, 
1010>1014 1 


1023 1024, preliminary 


PEINOPiX EXpOBTINQ COUW- 
TBIB8 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia* 

British India. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 



(•) 4,477 

372 183.768 



Imports 

Exports 

4,110 

087 

145,428 


49,625 

680 

24,154 

881 

274,886 

676 

608 

’224 

•4, 921 

(») 

1,595 

6, 700 


221,923 

*13»Q68 

’99 

41,267 

1,775 

21,079 

12, 100 

1,907 

6,304 

321 

7,326 

20 

4,562 


44,183 

2,779 

42,676 

623 

18,479 


112,003 

1,776 

’488 

15,316 

’871 

’6 

26,935 

3,365 

6,619 
• 2,474 

’29 


673,033 800,177 



Division of Btatistioal and Historical Research. 

Compiled from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 


^Years ended July 81 as compiled by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 

’Calendar yean 1000>1018 
*Y6an endM June 30. 

*8ea trade only. 

*Le8S than 500. 

*Nbie months, 

*Ten months ended May 81, Intema^nal Inati- 
tute of Agrieulture. 


• International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Nine montto for wheat. 

» Commercial source. 

** Six months. 

** Ten months for wheat; twelve months for flour. 
*• Bight months for flour. 

** Ten rhonths. 
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Tablb 30. — Wheat; Farm price per buehd, United Statet, 1009-1994 



Division of Crop an<i Livestock Estimates. 
* Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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7 Table 32 . — Wheat: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash soles 
NO. i DARE NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS, 1017-1924 1 



NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS, 1809-1934 1 



NO. a RED WINTER, CHICAGO, 1809-1994< 
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Tablb 82 . — Wh$ai: Weighted average price pet bitahel of reported caeh ealee — Con. 
NO. 2 BSD WINTER. ST. LOUIS, 180»-192i * 



1921 

1.23 

1.23 

1.30 

1.26 

1.20 

1.21 

1.22 

1.38 

1.42 

1. 41 

1. 38 

1. 18 

1.27 

1922 

1 12 

1.09 

1. 14 

1.28 

1.29 

1.36 

1 37 

1.39 

1. 36 

1.39 

1 33 

1.28 

1.21 

1923 

.97 

.99 

1.09 

1. 16 

1. 12 

1.14 

1 16 

1. 18 

1. 14 

1. 13 

1. 12 

1 16 

1.07 

1924 

1. 36 

1.88 

1. 40 

1.66 

1.63 

1. 79 










NO. 2 HARD WINTER, 

KANSAS CITY, 1899-1924 • 






Division of Statistical and Hlstorioal Rescardh. 

* Compiled from St. Lociis DaUy Market Reporter. 

• Compiled from Kansas Olty Frioe Current. 

7 lan.-Deo., IQOI, compiled lirom daily Kansas City Star. 
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Tabud 83 . — Wheat: Average price per buehel of daily cash doeing prieee, 190^i9B4 
NO. 3 HARD WINTER. NEW YORK « 



NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, WINNIPEG * 



Table 34 . — Wheat, good average qudtUy imported red: Average epot price per 
buehel of ffO pounds at Liverpool, 1909-1924 



DhrltUm of Statistical and Historical Research. For earlier yttfs 1873-1013, see the U. 8. Dqpt. of 
Agr. Yearhock: 1023, page 030. Compiled from Broonriiall’s 1081 Yearbook. 1014-1020; from Com Trade 
News* 1921-*10M. ConTorsions at current exchange rate. 

1 No quotations. 
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Tablb 35.>^Wheat.* WH(yhted OBeraaB^ price » per bushel cf reporied cask sales of 
all classes and grades eomoined at markets named, 1918-1924 

MINNEAPOLIS 




FOUR MARKETS OOMBINED 


1918 

221.2 

219.9 

218.5 

2 ia 3 

219 4 

220.61 

220.7 

221.8 

232.4 

249.2 

251.7 

238.2 

221.7 

1919 

223 1 

221.0 

223.6 

229.8 

246.5 

256.81 

267.9 

240.1 

248.6 

278.2 

292.8 

277.0 

241.8 

1930 

270.6 

247.3 

246.6 

205.8 

175. 1 

167. 2 

172.4 

163.2 

154.3 

135.8 

147.6 

144.1 

193.3 

1921 

122.9 

121.7 

128.5 

117.8 

113.1 

113. 8 

115.8 

131.4 

136.1 

138.5 

135.0 

122.5 

123.7 

1922 

117. 1 

107.6 

108.6 

113.4 

120.0 

121. 8 

118.3 

120.0 

120.4 

125.0^ 

122. 2 

112.6 

116.0 

1938 

99.8 

102.7 

100.5 

112.6 

107.3 

306.4 

111.4 

112.7 

112.6 

111.0 

113.6 

117.9 

108. 5 < 

1934... 

126.2 

134.6 

128.3 

145.0 

148.9 

166.4. 




■ — 1 



i 


Pivlsion 0 / Statifftioal and Historical ReeeaFoh. Oozn^dled from daily trade papers of markets named. 


t The prices in this table are comparable with farm i^oes in that the form prices are averages of the several 
prioes reported which cover all classes and nades sold from the farm. 

* Average of daily prices wdghted by carlot sales. 

29288’— TBK 1»24 38 
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Tablb 36. — Wheatf Barista: ^ Average price per buehel of 60 pounds at Buenos 
* Airest i6lB^i9e4* 



Division of Statisticol and Historical Research. 

Prices and monthly exchange rates from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1922, supple- 
mented by Review ofthe River Plate. Exchange after July, 1921, from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

' Barletta is a semihard wheat. > No. 1 Rosario wheat. * Description Pan.*' * New crop. 

Table 37 . — Wheats white: Spot price per bushel of 60 pounds at Karachif India^ 

1919 - 1994 . 

Year Jan. Fob. Mar. Apr. I May 1 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. I 


1912 $a90 $a94 $a94 $a96 $0.93 ta89 $0.88 $0.89 $0. 88 ^ 89 $0. 89 $0.89 $0.91 

1913 92 . 97 . 97 . 93 . 92 . 90 . 90 . 87 . 87 . 86 . 88 . 88 . 91 



1921* 1.69 1.74 1.76 

1922 99 1.07 1.18 1.18 1.27 1. 

1923 1.18 1.14 1 12 1.18 1.17 1. 


1.64 1.68 1.74 >1.79 n787 1.73 

1.19 1.18 1.14 1.16 1.15 1.17 1.15 

1.04 . 98 1.01 1.01 .98 . 94 1.07 


Division of Statistical and Histwical Research. Compiled from Statistical Register of South Australia) 
i920>21 to 1922-23. 

^The prices from 1916-1921 are those fixed for home consumption, the average prices on the whole 
transaction ofthe Wheat Harvest Board during each year being: 1916, $1.13; 1917, $1.14; 1918, $1.14; 1919, 
$1,^1920, $1.70; and 1921, $1.82. ^ 

’Thesapnoei for old wheat; new wheat price; Nov«ttber, $0. 9S; December, $i, 02.- 
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WHEAT FLOUR 


Tabls 30. — Flour f wheat: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets named, 

t909-‘1924 

MINNBAPOLIB-SPBINQ PATENTS » 


Year beginning 
July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

1909 

$6.21 

$6.89 

$5.14 

$5.29 

$6.22 

$5.48 

$5.58 

$5.45 

$6.62 

$6.38 

$6 42 

$5.33 

$6.49 

idio 

6.20 

5.79 

5.76 

5.81 

5.03 

5.01 

5.28 

4.91 

4.75 

4.64 

4.89 

4.81 

619 

mi 

4.88 

4.88 

4.98 

5.25 

5.05 

5.06 

6.00 

6.10 

5.10 

5.10 

5.43 

5.60 

612 

1912 

6.43 

6.24 

4.68 

4.63 

4.59 

4.13 

4.26 

4.43 

4.43 

4.43 

4.43 

4.63 

4. 61 

1913 

4.66 

4.57 

4.45 

4.83 

4.18 

4. 15 

4.26 

4.62 

4.84 

4.61 

4.51 

4.51 

4.43 

Av. 1909-1913 

5.48 

6.27 

6.00 

4.94 

4.81 

4.76 

4.88 

4.88 

4 87 

4. 81 

4.94 

4.98 

4.97 

1914 

4.€ffi 

6.78 

6.02 

5.58 

6.79 

Tol 

686 

7.54 

7.16 

7 61 

7.41 

6.78 

6.48 

1915 

&78 

6.42 

5.13 

5.23 

5.28 

5.98 

623 

6 13 

6 70 

6.90 

6 79 

5.29 

6.83 

1910 

&68 

7.69 

8.26 

9.08 

9.66 

a60 

9.00 

6 45 

9.44 

11.33 

14.09 

13.08 

9.52 

1917 

12.86 

13.22 

11. 16 

10.84 

10.24 

iao7 

9.85 

16 05 

6 89 

9.90 

9.42 

689 

16 63 

1918 

10.46 

10.53 

la 49 

10.44 

10.41 

10.44 

10.42 

10.69 

11.22 

.12 09 

12 52 

12 00 

10.98 

1919 

12. 16 

12. 13 

11.64 

12.03 

13.20 

14.48 

14 97 

13.73 

13.41 

14.69 

15. 49 

14.64 

13.64 

1920 

14. 12 

13.33 

13.02 

11.45 

9.74 

9.28 

9 94 

9.38 

9.10 

630 

9.04 

9.40 

16 51 

Av. 1914-1920 

9.52 

9.87 

9.37 

9.24 

9.17 

9.27 

9 61 

9.42 

9.42 

9 97 

16 54 

10.16 

9.63 

1921 

9.27 

8.34 

&62 

7.67* 

7.39 

7.26 

7.33 

8 17 

8.27 

8.46 

8.32 

7. 71 

8.07 

1922 

7.95 

7.22 

a 68 

6.76 

6.88! 

6.86 

6.71 

6 72 

6 72 

7.00 

6 80 

6 36 

6 89 

1923 

6.21 

6.37 

6.46 

6.43 

6.21 

6.30 

6.44 

6. 61 

6 49 

6.56 

6.83 

7. 12 

6.49 

1924 

7.72 

7. 69 

7.62 

8. 19 

8. 22 

9.03 























ST. LOUIS— SOFT WINTER PATENTS * 


1909 

$5.80 

$4.92 

$5. 14 

$6.75 

$6 68 

$5.82 

$6.77 

$5.80 

$5.75 

$6 40 

$5.29 

$5.11 

$5.52 

1910 

6 20 

4.85 

4.76 

' 4.68 

4.58 

4.58 

4.86 

4.64 

4.52 

4.38 

4.30 

4.36 

465 

1911 

4.17 

4.25 

4.40 

4.69 

4.68 

4.62 

4.74 

4.70 

4.72 

5.07 

6 54 

5.43 

4.75 

1912. 

6.26 

4.49 

4.64 

4.70 

4.67 

4.70 

4.84 

4.86 

4.68 

4 59 

4 52 

4.45 


1913 

4.12 

8.88 

3.98 

3.05 

4.08 

4. 14 

4.20 

4.11 

4.02 

3.85 

3.92 

3.74 

400 

Av. 1909-1913 

4.91 

4.48 

4.56 

4.76 

4.74 

4.77 

4.88 

4.82 

4.74 

4.66 

4.73 

4.62 

4.72 

1914 

3. 47 

4.16 

5 04 

4.86 

4 91 

mg 

6 18 

696 

6 67 

6.65 

r 6.66 

6 66 

5.51 

1916 

6 56 

4.87 

4 83 

5 08 

5.18 

5.39 


6 79 

6 24 

5 32 

6.20 

4. 91 

6 25 

1916 

5 24 

6.86 

7. 31 

7.84 

6 72 

8. 31 


8.44 

8 83 

11.29 

13. 91 

12.53 


1917 

10 64 


10 36 

■riKKj 


10.28 


10.74 

11.40 

11. 39 


10.72 

tutu 

1918 



10 26 

10.25 

10.25 


11.22 

11.05 

■rilril 

11. 45 

11.41 


10.68 

1919 

lM:*»l 

■nlaF 


9.95 


11. 31 


11.49 

11.69 

12.34 

13.93 

13. 18 

11.40 

1920 

11.98 


12.09 

11.38 


9.44 

9 73 

9.71 

8.76 

mm 

7 81 

7.98 

0.84 

Av. 1914-1920 

8.28 

8.43 

8.54 

653 

6 51 

8.67 

9. 13 

9.26 


9.36 

9 98 

9.31 

6 91 

1921 

6 61 

6.63 

6 94 

B1I9 

6.25 

" 6 26 

6 99 



6.79 

wm 

6.48 

6 61 

1922 

6 94 

6. 75 

6.86 

6.29 


6 62 

6 50 

6 62 


6.66 

6 53 

6.06 

6 32 

1923 

6 69 

6 71 

5 39 

6 71 

6 76 

6.75 

6 93 

6 94 

5.95 

5.93 

5.88 

mm 

6.80 

1924 

6.60 

7.24 


7.86 

8.26 

8.94 
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1909 

PH 

m 

$4 72 

.$5.28 

$5.41 

$5.40 

$5.48 

$5.42 

$5.48 

$8.27 

$6 05 

$4.75 

$6 28 

IIoTijIVMIMHIIIIII 

4.92 

4 87 

4.72 

4. 57 

4 40 

4 41 

4.53 

4 81 

400 


420 

4 16 

444 

1911 

gin 

412 

4 32 

4 64 

4.31 

485 

KKE 

4 58 

4 58 

4 76 

5.21 

617 

461 

1912 

4 86 

4 52 

4 69 

4 52 

4 56 

4.59 

462 

KK9 


4 48 

4 48 

4 41 

4 58 

1913 

4.25 

4 12 

4 16 

4 21 

4 21 

4 22 

4 25 

4 25 

425 

4 22 

4 21 

4.24 

422 

Av. 1909-1913 

484 

4 54 

4 52 

464 

464 

4.69 

4.66 

465 

468 

4 56 

4.63 

455 

463 

1914 


454 

5 36 

616 

6 23 

622 

6.28 

7.42 

7.01 

7.18 

7.19 

5:69 

684 

1915 


624 

5.10 

626 

6 23 

6 39 

6 92 

611 

5.38 

5.76 

654 

6.87 

646 

1916 


655 

7.30 

7.78 

882 

8.20 

9.09 

8.44 

9.10 

11.20 

14 91 

13.80 

620 

1917 

11.77 

12.25 

11.74 

10.68 

10.38 

16 44 

9.92 

10.46 

11.00 

10 95 

16 82 

10.88 

16 94 

1918 

10.88 

10.68 

16 20 

10.08 

658 

10.22 

10.55 

10.42 

16 36 

11. 44 

12.99 

11.82 

10.77 

1919 

11.02 

16 54 

10.80 

11.35 

11. 91 

13.00 

13.68 

12.88 

12.08 

16 30 

16 68 

13.42 

16 22 

1920 

12.06 

11. 79 

12.22 

11.00 

16 40 

8.78 

16 19 

9.26 

9.05 

7. 91 

7,84 

6 76 

16 02 

Av. 1914-1920 

669 

8.80 

896 

8 76 

8 79 

8 76 

638 

9.28 

9.14 

9.53 

16 42 

9.96 

9,21 

1921 

7, 12 

7.00! 

7.01 

6 95 

6 51 

6.44 

6 01 

697 

6 81 

6 95 

7.54 

7.11 

6 87 

1922 

678 

610 

6.24 

6.48 

6 44 

6 67 

639 

6 20 

626 

6 19 

602 

6 80 

680 

1923 

6 31 

5.39 

6 75 

5.74 

630 

5.80 

6.30 

5.58 

5. 41 

5.26 

5.52 

5.94 

648 

1924 

6 23 

6 32 

6.43 

7.20 

7.87 

8.10 





















J CompUed from the Minneapolis Dally Market Record. ^ 

* Oom^iled from St Louis Annual Statements of Trade and Ocmiineroe and St. LottUi Market Reporter. 

* Compiled from Obioago Board of Trade and D^dly Trade Bulletin. 
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Table 39 . — Flour, ukeai: Average wholesale price per barrel al markets namedt 
^ 1909 to 1^4 — Continued 

OHIOAQO— SPBINO PATENTS • 



09 

10 

n 

12 

13 


$a32 16.28 $5.43 $5.77 $5.78 $5.74 $5.66 $5.95 $5.90 $5.82 $5.74 $5.40 $5.86 

5.44 5.36 5.07 4.92 4.81 4.88 5.02 4.92 4.78 4.63 4.67 4.65 4.9$ 

4.68 4.67 4.71 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.06 5.06 5.06 5.32 6.00 6.00 5.10 

5. 79 5. 28 5. 34 5. 33 5. 33 5. 33 5. 55 5. 75 5. 44 5. 50 5. 50 5. 54 5. 47 

5.58 5.42 4.89 4.91 4.90 4.60 4.92 4.67 5.00 4.88 5.00 4.98 5.03 


Av. 1909-1913 . 


4.90 5.22 5.81 5.80 5.8(N 6.m 6.70 7.8» 7.56 7.39 7.55 6.64 6.43 


6. 48 6. 62 

5.63 7.34 


5. 68 5. 89 5. 90 

7.86 8.30 8.90 


’iH'^oioO 8!87 


6. 28 G. 24 5 91 5. 48 

9.53 11.41 14.57 12.98 


Av. 1914-1920 . 


11.72 11.12 10.94 10.64 10.51 10. «6 ia44 10.43 10.91 11.00 10.98 10.98 10.84 

11.35 10.71 10.40 ia28 10.26 10.63 10.48 10.25 10.66 11.40 11.38 11.19 10.73 

11.11 10.53 10.62 ia22 10.18 10.68 10.99 10.98 10.91 11.47 12.00 13.67 11.18 

12.46 11.20 11.22 10.14 9.38 8.82 8 87 8.36 8.16 7.00 7.09 7.39 9.17 

I 9.09 8.96 8.92 8.76 8.70 8.73 9.05 9.06 9.13 9.42 10.06 9.76 9.13 
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TiSiiii 39.--Fl&i*r, ioheat: Averaga wholeacde price per harrel at markete rtatned, 

1909 to 1924 — Continued 

KANSAS CITY— HARD WINTER PATENTS • 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research 


^ Compiled from Northwestern Miller. Kansas City Daily Price Ourrent, and Kansas City Grain Market 
Review. 


Table 40 . — Flour (wheat): Retail price per pound in cities listed and average for 
the United States, 1918-1924 

NEW YORK 


















































Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 41 . — Bread: Average retail pric^. per pound {baked weight) y 1918-1924 

NEW YO^'.K 
















































< Chvim 

Tabls 41«-rBr0a(l; Av^tag^ retoiZ pnce per pound (baked weight), 191S-1914 — 

Continued 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Jan. Peb, 
15 15 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver- 
15 15 15 15 15 age 



Av. 1914-1920 8 


8 3 

8 4 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

8 9 

9.0 

9 0 

9 0 

8 8 

8.7 

10 8 

’ib. 6 

10.5 

10.3 

9.9 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.6 

9.5 

“^9.3 

9. 1 

“O 

8 8. 

8 6 

8 7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8 7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 1 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

a7 

8.7 

8.7 

1 

8.7 

8.8 

8 8 

8.8 

8 9 

8.9 

8.8 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
Table 42. — Bran, wheat: Average price per ton at Minneapolis, 1916-1924 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. I Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. AT?’ 


1910 $1& 78 $20. 10 $18. 54 $18. 63 $10. 05 $18. 32 $17. 69 $20. 03 $21. 71 $24 50 $27. 08 $25. 93 $2a 86 

1917 28.76 32.55 34.20 38.64 33.77 26 97 32.15 31.83 30.28 30 55 33.46 38.02 32.59 

1918 32.50 32.60 32.86 33.04 31.27 30 74 26.00 29.31 29.06 28.46 27.80 33.49 30.68 

1919 47. 26 42. 83 38. 09 39. 78 37. 39 34. 20 37. 41 40. 38 37 49 36. 82 37. 94 41. 60 39. 26 

1990 41. 98 42. 68 46. 69 50. 26 53. 26 60. 78 47. 83 41. 88 38. 42 30. 63 31. 86 28 23 42. 04 

1921 26.93 21.44 21.64 16.41 15.97 14.80 14.06 13.93 12.97 12.15 14.79 20.63 17.06 

1922 20.08 24.76 23.85 22.29 20.91 15.35 16.31 14.06 16.88 21.81 22.66 24.14 20.26 

1923 26.20 28.44 27.38 27.10 20.94 19.75 22. 65 27 62 28 10 26.69 24.78 

1924 24.98 23.66 22.00 20.84 17.66 19.12 22.27 23.43 23.00 24.66 25.62 30.43 23.14 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Rdbord, 
average of daily range. 

Table 43. — Bran; Price per ion paid by farmers. United States, 1910 - 1924 * 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported monthly by country dealers. 
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Tabui 44. — MiddUnga, «haatt Awrafe price periett at MintteapdUa, 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jime 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1916 

119.41 

121.61 

,!i|| 

$19.50 

m 

Hi 

$19.88 

121.48 

PH 

$27.19 

Hi 

$27.88 

PH 

1917 

28.88 

32.55 

34.20 

39.56 

36. 15 

33.27 


41.78 

85.09 

86.25 

37.40 


3a 34 

1918 



34.85 

35.04 

33.27 

82.69 

27. 61 


gT«lF0 

8a 77 

EED 

3a 27 

32. 62 

1919 

48.84 

44. 14 

38.56 

40.74 

44.81 


47.22 

53.08 

51.46 

44.44 

41.22 

43. 13 

4501 

1990 

43.97 

47.28 

51.57 

54.88 

57.77 


54.22 

52.56 

45.65 

8a 62 

28.86 

23.94 

4562 

1921 

23.47 



15.38 

15.29 

14.83 

14.07 

14.64 

13.97 

13.16 

15.35 

20.73 

16.80 

1922 


24. 76 

25.54 

23.21 


17. 18 

mVKm 

16.24 


23.06 

23.23 

28.71 

21. 16 

1928 




28.31 

27.22 


25.25 

24.78 

25.48 

28.16 


25.09 



IBBBB 

H 

B 

m 


B 

m 

mi 

Hi 


B 



24.28 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from ^Minneapolis DaOy Market Reoord, 
average of daily range. 


RYE 


Tab lb 46. — Rye: Acreage^ prodwtiofif and total farm valuCf by States^ 19S!S-19IS4 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

■ j 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1023 

19241 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

3 

57 i 

54 

60 

80 

73 

87 

Connecticut 

5 

6 

4 

100 

90 

72 

150 

112 

101 

New York 

55 

58 

55 

880 

946 

935 

854 

860 

1,057 

New Jersey 

61 

65 

66 

1,169 

1, 167 

1, 138 

985 

1,088 

1,286 

Peimsylvania 

220 

215 

204 

3,740 

3. 655 

5264 

5254 

5 326 

5688 

Delaware 

6^ 

6 

6 

85 

86 

81 

89 

83 

101 

Maryland 

Virginia 

17 

17 

20 1 

258 

269 

300 

284 

261 

366 

40 

42 


460 

604 

537 

414 

639 

687 

West Virginia 

10 

10 

10 

120 

100 

112 

114 

103 

144 

North Carolina 

60 

76 

71 

480 

780 

852 

676 

1,053 

1,269 

South Carolina 

6 

7 

7 

60 

74 

82 

108 

128 

156 

Georgia 

18 

20 

' 20 

171 

180 

184 

231 

342 

337 

Ohio 

87 

84 

I 80 

1. 235 

1,302 

1,280 

1,025 

1,016 

1,421 

Indiana 

360 

209 

263 

4,200 

4.186 

3,682 

! 3,318 

5 056 

5 903 

Illinois 

266 

230 

172 

4,096 

3,150 

5580 

5072 

2,588 

5761 

Michigan 

642 

467 

364 

8,218 

5638 

i 5006 

5246 

4,054 

5866 

Wisconsin 

489 

842 

321 

7,139 

5062 

1 5457 

5140 

5290 

5948 

Minnesota 

1, 164 

912 

i 620 

21.926 

12,312 

[ 11.780 

15010 

5525 

12,722 

Iowa 

56 

51 

48 

1,084 

898 

I 864 

769 

503 

881 

Missouri 

28 

26 

20 

336 

326 

} 270 

312 

286 

284 

North Dakota 

1.800 

1.320 

990 

28.980 

10.296 

13,860 

17.388 

5042 

15414 

South Dakota 

506 

804 

219 

9.108 

3.496 

2,956 

5283 

1, 713 

3,015 

Nebraska 1 

188 

132 

132 

2,106 

1,684 

1,914 

1,369 

887 

1,867 

Kansas i 

71 

41 

40 

788 

348 

568 

552 

261 

667 

Kentucky 

20 

20 

16 

230 

234 

176 

253 

241 

224 

Tennessee 

20 

20 

18 

180 

200 

198 

214 

232 

273 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

10 

8 

19 

16 

Texas 

13 

17 

17 

117 

204 

272 

146 

200 

302 

Oklahoma 

35 

87 

87 

350 

444 

518 

280 

400 

528 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

12 

9 

11 

12 

11 

14 

Montana 

240 

156 

125 

3,360 

1, 716 

1,750 

1.814 

875 

1,502 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

36 

24 

24 

490 

812 

264 

256 

206 

232 

97 

77 

74 

878 

924 

740 

576 

517 

629 

New Mexico. 

2 

2 

2 

10 

24 

40 

IP 

22 

40 

Utah 

12 

11 

11 

120 

125 

99 

72 

112 

106 

Idaho 

13 

1 14 

14 

195 

266 

154 

131 

181 

188 

Washington 

19 

23 

20 

190 

361 

100 

180 

260 

183 

Oregon 

37 

37 

35 

444 

555 

280 

377 

516 

881 

United States 

6.672 

5171 

4,173 

103.362 

08,077 

65446 

75341. 

4^.071 

65061 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Prdlminary. 
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Tabu 46% — Rye: Acreage, prodaet^^^tdw^ expart$, etc,, in the United jSiatee, 



1921 4, 

1922 A 

1928 B, 

1924< 4. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Based on farm price Deo. 1. 

* Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

* Complied from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 47. — Rye: Yield per acre^ by States^ 1909-1924 
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Table 48 . — Acreage and yield per acre in epe^ified countriee, average 
, m»-ms, annual im-19U 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1022 

1928 

Prelim- 

inary, 

1924 

Aver^ 

age, 

1909- 

1918 

1921 

1982 

1928 

1024 

Nobthsbn Hbmisfhxrk 

NOBTH AMXBICA 

Canada. 

United States 

IfiOO 

aerti 

117 

2,236 



1,000 

acres 

1,448 

6 ,m 

1,000 

acres 

m 

4, 178 

Bush- 

els 

17.9 

16.1 

Bush- 

tU 

U .6 

13.6 

Bush- 

eU 

15.4 

16.5 

Bush- 

els 

16.0 

12.2 

Bush- 

els 

18 3 
18 2 

Total North America 

EVROFB 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Penmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain. 

2,353 

6,370 

8,777 

■EHi 


1— ( 



in 







37 

977 

*636 

567 

i 672 

26 

13,095 

1,988 

*271 

J 846 

60 

1 12, 713 

1 1 , no 
12,606 
11,606 
1732 
1542 
1*1, 286 
112,127 

1 1,749 
1888 

1 486 
589 

161,913 

86 

913 

659 

499 

559 

21 

2,227 

1,786 

673 

1327 

57 

10,539 

758 

2,161 

1,341 

461 
466 
795 
8,666 
1, 248 

561 

353 

583 

47,927 

80 

872 

547 

500 

531 

20 

2,195 

1,767 

665 

820 

48 

10,236 

834 

2,174 

1,663 

487 

442 

659 

11,225 

1,869 

584 

392 

686 

45,658 

27 

869 

574 

519 

573 

20 

2,215 

1,801 

650 

815 

48 

10,790 

922 

2,123 

1,620 

462 

425 

668 

11,477 

1,442 

649 

402 

683 

53,498 

27 

654 

465 

480 

563 

20 

2,149 

2,147 

26.3 

24.7 

^29.6 

85.2 

25.0 

17.0 
13.9 

29.0 

29.1 
21.8 

30.0 

88.1 

21.0 

10.0 

16.7 

8.0 

19.0 

27.4 

25.4 

17.4 

24.6 

17.3 

13.4 

13.1 

11.4 
18.9 
16.0 

17.6 

16.7 

20.1 

8.4 

28.7 

26.0 

26.1 

34.3 
34.6 

12.5 

17.5 
14.9 

8.0 

17.4 

81.0 

21.0 

ia 3 

23.5 
15.1 

9.3 

lao 

14.0 

17.6 

17.7 

11.7 

14.8 

18.0 

12.5 

28.1 

26.4 

2ai 

86.3 

19.6 
16 l 5 

16.6 
0.5 

20.6 

34.3 

24.4 

17.2 
26.1 

10.3 

12.8 

16.1 

14.4 

20.5 

16.6 

18 6 
16 1 
16.2 

287 
18 0 

380 

35.1 

188 
18 6 
13.8 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany. 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia. 

Esthonla 

Finland 

Russia, including Russia 
In Asia 

300 

48 

10,626 

927 

2,073 

1,625 

392 

414 

671 

10,916 

1,329 

658 

390 

678 

18.3 

29.7 

29.0 

21.4 

24.4 

19.5 

12.3 

13.9 

*16.1 

18.1 
13.9 

14.7 

16.7 

17.8 

12.0 

19.8 

80.0 
22.4 
18 6 
22 L 4 

14.1 

18 6 

10.7 
0.6 

13.8 

14.2 

14.7 

116 

19.6 

Total Europe com- 
parable 1909-1913 
Total Europe com- 
parable 1924 

107,013 

44,829 

109,366 

47, 182 

83,636 

35,136 

90,006 

41,606 

88,794 

87,471 

92,571 

46,248 

91 672 

88,6*1 

99,191 

45, 143 







37,389 






Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1924 






42,433 











Country 

\ 

Aver- 

age, 

190^10 

to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1928-24 

1024-25 

. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

SOUIHBBN HBMISPHSBK 

Chile 

Argentina 

1,000 

acres 

5 

85 

9 

*4 

1,000 

acres 

4 

242 

4 

1 

1,000 

acres 

4 

866 

1,000 

acres 

3 

297 


Bush- 
els I 
22.2 1 
10. 3 1 
12.7 
*28.5 

Bush- 

els 

14.5 
7.0 

12.5 
82.0 

1 

Bush- 

els 

19.3 

14.0 
12.6 

18.0 

Bush- 

els 

New Zealand 

nun 

IMM 



Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 

pArfthlA 1094 

103 

85 

109,469 

47,267 

251 

242 

90,257 

41,748 

■ 

■■ 







366 

297 

821 






Total world com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total world oom- 
pnmhlA 1094 






46,614 

45,440 

42,754 













division of Statistical and Historloal Hetearch. OfBdal souroaa and International Institute of Ai^oul- 
toro unless otberwiae stated. For each year! s shown the production during the calendar year in the North- 
am Hemisphere and the saoceedlng harvest In the Southern Hemisi^ere. 


1 Estimated for present territory. * Three-year aveiage. * Four-year average. * One year only. 
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Tablb 49 . — Rye: PtoducHon in specified countries, average 1909-1913, annual 

mi-19U 

[Thousand bushds--l. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research . Official sources and International Institute of A griculture 
unless otherwise stated. For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern 
Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Estimated lor present boundaries. 

s Estimated on basis of acreage and average yield of 8.9 bushels per acre. 

* Four-year average. 

* One year only. 



























Yearbook of the Departmewt of Agrieul^e, 196Ji, 

t Tablb 60. — Rye: World productionf 1894-1924, 


[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Produc- 
tion in 
countries 
reporting 
all years 
1894-1924 

Produc- 
tion as 
reported 

Estimated 
world 
totals, pre- 
liminary 

Selected countries 

Russian 
Empire i 

Germany ^ 

Austria 

France 

1804 

508,680 

1,615,266 

1,630,057 

931, 156 

328,447 

82,872 

74,926 

1805 

555,602 : 

1,407,233 

1,422, 686 

772,711 

304,113 

64,889 

71,833 

1806 

599, 039 

1,472,487 

1,492,092 

789,562 

335,967 

73,781 

69,766 

1897 

553,480 

1, 277, 277 

1,289,029 

654,281 

321,656 

63,051 

47,737 

1896 

623,328 

1, 437,887 

1,450,476 

737,501 

355,577 

79,686 

66,921 

1899 ; 

607,429 

1,595,285 

1,607,186 

911,633 

341,547 

8^267 

67,223 

1900 

574, 801 

1, 563, 841 

1. 579, 937 

920,134 

336,621 

54,792 

50,397 

1901 

584,908 

1,412, 160 

1,431,740 

754,927 

321, 346 

75,514 

58,386 

1902 

620,234 

1, 619, 876 

1,638,567 

919,019 

373,764 

82,481 

45,660 

1903 

654,890 

1,653,933 

1,665,588 

t 

911,944 

389,019 

81, 129 

58,127 

1004 

666,628 

1,744,083 

1,750,938 

1,008,440 

396,071 

91,684 

52,669 

1906 

668,874 

1, 499, 862 

1 1,507,134 

737,443 

378,200 

98,185 

58,586 


669,999 

1, 429, 513 

1,440,852 

667,606 

378,045 

99,245 

50,888 


659,599 

1, 541, 662 

1,553,063 

815,066 

384,146 

86,451 

56,402 

1008 

725,304 

1,597,515 

1,605,056 

790,098 

422,688 

113,308 

51,691 

1909 

765,781 

1, 758,609 

1,762,744 

903,622 

446,763 

114,433 

55,689 

1910 

701, 725 

1, 676, 414 

1,680,193 

875, 135 

413,802 

106,938 

43,883 

1911 

714,883 

1, 570, 536 

1,582,591 

768,650 

427,776 

104, 114 

46,749 

1912 

747,850 

1,898,177 

1,000,437 

1, 050, 837 

456,600 

117, 112 

48,746 

1913 

779,689 

1,889,313 

1,892,513 

1,011, 316 

481, 169 

106,469 

50,055 

1914 

670,362 

1, 618,879 

1,624,341 

•869,657 

410,478 

74,555 

43,884 

1915 

591, 387 

1,585,620 

1,590,204 

•009,043 

360,310 

60,674 

33, 148 

1016 

561, 476 

593,750 

1,494,975 


351, 826 

50,233 

33,351 

1917 

439, 541 

470^433 

1,2^603 


» 274, 677 

1 10, 922 

•25,669 

1918 

471, 435 

513,509 

1, 170, 187 


•262,832 

> 10,604 

•30^100 

1919 

439, 039 

517, 015 

1,057,894 


• 240, 161 

•9,035 

•30,577 

1920 

380,664 

615,305 

070,356 

••368,877 

• 194, 255 

•10,098 

•34,492 

1921 

489,509 

1,248,899 

1,248, on 

•403,127 

• 267, 648 

• 13, 161 

•44,392 

1022 

456,400 

1, 423, 610 

l,424,42t 

• 569, 269 

• 206,049 

• 13, 580 

•38,412 

1923 

475, 764 

918, 679 

1,494,688 1 


>263,037 

• 15, 836 

• 36, 517 

1924 

743,084 


> 236, 129 

•15,397 

>39,874 






Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. For each vear is shown the production during the 
calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Soutnern Hemisphere. 

1 Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

* Exdudes Poland. 

•New boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

\ Table 61. — Rye: Monthly marketings by farmerSf 1917-1923 


Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,500 mills and elevators 


xear oepnnmg 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

•1917 

2.8 

14.8 

HI 

- 

17.1 

11.3 

7.6 

5.8 

6.4 

7.6 

3.4 

1.7 

1.0 

100.0 

1918 


11.3 

14.9 

14,5 

12.2 

9.5 

8.4 

4.9 

6.8 

4.S 

8.4 

42 

mo 

1919 

a2 

15.0 

13.3 

12.4 

7.8 

9.1 

&5 

4.7 

6.2 

6.4 

48 

4.1 

loao 

1920 

7.3 


18.1 

12.2 

&8 

r.o 

6w6 

4.7 

4.3 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

loao 

1921 

13.9 


17.6 

ia6 

6.8 

5.9 

4.5 

4.8 

4.0 

40 

4.2 

2l5 

loao 

1922 

10.7 


14.8 

1Z3 

ia2 

8.7 

6.5 

5.3 

4.0 

2.9 

2l2 

1.9 

mo 

1923 

5.3 

18.8 

19.2 

14.2 

9.4 

&5 

5.4 

5.9 

8.5 

2.5 

8.0 

4.8 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 62. — Bye: Receipts dt markets named, 1909 --i 9 B 4 . 


[Thousand bushels— -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 

Minne- 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Fort 
William 
and Port 
Arthur 1 

1900 

2,444 

902 

1,862 

965 



1910 

L518 

134 

i, 121 




1911 

2,453 

759 

21077 

2|582 



1912 

5,943 

2,34i 

8i299 

21336 



1918 

5 ; 538 

1,357 

3 ; 206 

21836 







Average 1909-1913 

3,579 

1,009 

2,213 

1,950 






1914 

6,737 

4,323 

3,274 

3,608 



1915 

A 774 

41216 

5i651 

3i872 



1916 

7i 118 

2,812 

6^450 

8,050 

1,048 


1917 

11 ; 923 

3,482 

3,766 

2,047 

1 ; 121 

212 

1918 

10,467 

16, 116 

8,467 

4,472 

1. 782 



9,325 

17, m 

6,119 

4,094 


1, 172 

1920 

5, >»28 

14,631 

4, 132 

3,607 

1,400 

2,832 

Average 1914-1920 

8,967 

8,944 

5,267 

8, 664 




1921 

4,754 

17,446 

4,235 

2,282 

2,048 

5,297 

1922 

16,111 

42,619 

7,586 

3,241 

1,916 

11,652 

1923 

13, .336 

16,922 

2,952 

1,449 

736 

6,837 

1928 







July 

347 

868 

03 

51 

31 


August 

1,500 

1, 401 

360 

127 

146 


September 

1,392 

8,008 

228 

110 

176 

1,341 

October 

1,010 

1,679 

127 

164 

255 

076 

November 

791 

1,416 

925 

no 

74 

873 

December 

899 

1, 201 

154 

218 


760 

1924 





January 

5, 272 

852 

172 

98 


258 

February 

601 

601 

250 

260 

__ 

56 

38 

Maroh 

450 

574 

287 

144 


22 

April 

247 

556 

65 

85 


450 

May 

250 

1.718 

99 

34 


642 

June 

677 

2,960 

222 

08 


616 

July 

427 

1,994 

2,210 

120 


618 

Au^st 

1,267 

1,627 

1,304 

168 


246 

September 

1,677 

11,2^ 

648 

360 

166 

1,676 

October 

2,386 

12,409 

1, 135 

887 

330 

1,302 

November. 

715 

5,105 

2,386 

343 

167 

805 

December 

431 

2,054 

894 

263 

76 

363 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record, 
Chicago Daily Trade BuUotin, Grain Dealers' Journal, and Canadian Statistics. 

^ Crop year begins in September. 


Table 63. — Rye: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection 

points 


Total of each grade, annual inspections, 1023-1924 


Year ginning 

Receipts j 

Shipments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

pie 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1923-24 1 
Oars 

14,394 

43.2 






22,068 

71.7 

8,481 

132 

89 

26 

3a 796 

Percent - 

m 


27.6 

.4 1 

1 

.8 

.1 



Grain Division. 

1 First oomi^ete year of inspection. 
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* Table 54. — Bye, induding Jlour: InterncMenaL trad€f <werag$ 1910--19H^ annual 

1990-1994 

[Thousand boshds— i. a.» 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 80 


Ooontry 



PRtKaPAL SXPOBTINO 






COUNTRIKB 






Algeria * - 

(•) 



6 

(•0 

Argentina 

w 

•273 


817 


Bulgaria 


1,925 

0) 

263 


Canada 

68 

68 

14 

4,203 

26 

Hungary * 

140 

14,160 

7 

34 

•2 

Bumania * 

•26 

2,992 

1 

1, 213 


Russia 

5,381 

33,979 


_ __ 


• 


888 


20,944 


Yugoslavia 




66 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 






COUNTRIES 






Austria * 

1,460 

2 

3^139 

3 

1,609 

Belgium* 

6,766 

830 

390 

110 

231 

Czechoslovakia 



782 

163 

319 

Denmark 

8, 763 

288 

3,060 

763 

6,405 

Finland 



3,563 

43 

6,696 

Franco » 

3, 316 

26 

29 

1,266 

614 

Germany * 

16,220 

43,936 

6,822 

1,084 

42,765 

Greece* 



4 


< 704 

Italy 

649 

2 

10 

(») 

227 

Latvia *.' 



676 

61 

748 

Netherlands 

29, 657 

1^8^ 

1„496 

1,371 

3, 179 

Norway 

10,644 

W61 

7,123 

33 

6,866 

Poland * 



482 

386 

■ *7 

Port.iigal - - 

174 

(*) 




Sweden 

3,940 

^69 

31 

1,914 

m 

Switzerland * 

728 

1 

40 


*2 

Other coimtries 

1 



68 



Total countries re- 






ported 

86,827 

117,349 

25,669 

43,860 

70,099 



Division of Statistical and Historical liesearcb. Compiled from olllcial sources and International 
Insmute of Agriculture. 

1 Years ended July 31 as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Less than 500. 

* Ten months ended May 31, from International Institute of Agriculture. 

* OAlendar years 1009-1913. 

s Average for the seasons 1911-1012 to 1913-1014. 
t Nine months. 

8 Commercial source. 

* Years ended Juno 30. 
u Season 1913-1014. 
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Tablb 56. — Bye: UnUeA State*, farm price per huehd, 16th month, 1909-1964 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of sucoeeding 
month. 


Table 66. — Rye: Farm price per bushel, December 1, 1909-19id4f CLnd value 

per acre, 1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based upon farm price Dec.^l. 
















000 Temrh 0 fiit af the A §rw i Aimre^ iOftf 


Tablx 57. — No. e: Weighted emrmge p/riee pet buehd, 

cmcAOO 


Year banning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage* 

1900 

IIS 

10.71 

IS9 

ia78 

|a74 

$a77 

lasi 

lasi 

|a79 

tars 


$0.76 

10 76 

1010 

,77 

.761 

.74 

.76 

.79 

.81 

.84 

.82 

.80 

.96 

1.02 

.90 

.84 

1011 

.84 

.86 

.01 

.07 

.05 

.93 

.04 

t02 

.01 

.94 

.03 

.83 

.01 

1012 

.74 

.72 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.61 

.64 

.62 

.60 

.62 

.62 

Heivl 

.66 

1918 

.63 

.66 

.67 

.66 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.62 

.61 

.62 

.66 

.68 

.64 

Av. 1000-1913... 

.75 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.76 

m 

.76 

.76 

.78 

■SI 

.76 

.76 















1014 

.64 

.84 

.95 

.92 

1.02 

1. 10 

1. 19 

1.23 

1. 17 

1. 17 

1. 19 

1. 17 

1.06 

1016 

1.08 

1.00 

.96 

ISIl 

.99 

.97 

1.01 

.97 

.03- 

.06 

.98 

.98 

.99 


.98 

1. 13 

mSSM 

1. 33 

1.47 

1.41 

1. 43 

1.46 

1.61 

1.87 

mSjM 

Rril 

1.64 

1917 1 

2.in 

1.90 

1.86 

1.84 

1.78 

1.82 

2. 01 

2. 39 

i 2.84 

2.64 



2.11 

1918 

1.73 

1.67 

1.63 

1. 63 

1.68 

1.59 

1.61 

1. 88 

1.61 

1.78 

1.69 

1. 46 

1.61 

1919 

1.66 

1.64 

mmSM 

1. 38 

1.42 

1.66 

1. 76 

1.66 

1.72 

1.90 

2.13 

2.27 

1.70 

1920 

2.04 

1.90 

1.90 

1.60 

1.69 

1.61 

1.63 

1. 47 

1.46 

1.36 

1. 47 

1.32 

1.62 

Av. 1014-1920... 

1. 47 

1.43 

1.43 

1.40 

1.42 


1.62 

1.40 

1.62 

1.67 

1.68 

1.63 

1.62 

1021 

1.27 


1.04 

.86 

.79 

.86 

.81 

.07 

sii^ 

wm 

nsi 

mm 

.97 

1022 

.82 

.73 

.72 

.78 

.87 

.88 

.87 

.86 

.88 

.86 

.78 

.70 

.81 

1928 

.66 

.67 

111 

.72 

.71 

.70 

.73 

.72 

.69 

.66 

.67 

.76 

.70 

1024 

.84 

.93 


1.26 

1.31 

1.41 























MINNEAPOLIS 


1009 


.67 

.66 

.68 

.69 

.72 

.77 

.76 

.74 

.73 

.71 

.69 

.70 


.73 

.73 

.71 

.72 

.74 

.77 

.79 

.78 

.84 

.88 

1.01 

.87 

.77 

1911 

.79 

.80 

.86 

.92 

.88 

.87 

.90 

.88 

.89 

.89 

.87 

.79 

.86 

1912 

.69 

.64 

.62 

.63 

.68 

.66 

.68 

.67 

.66 

.67 

.67 

.66 

.60 

1918 

.67 

.61 

.61 

.66 

.64 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.67 

.60 

.69 

.68 

Av. 1909-1013..,. 

.71 


.69 

m 

.69 

.69 

.72 

B 

B 

B 


B 

.70 

1014 

.68 

.80 

.89 

.87 

Id 

um 

1. 15 

1.24 

1.12 

1.11 

1. 16 

1. 12 


1916 

1.02 

.97 

.90 

.96 

.1^ 

.02 

.96 

.95 

.89 

.93 

.04 

.94 


1016 

.93 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.44 

L38 

1. 42 

1. 42 

1.68 

1.80 

2.26 

Z87 


1917 


1.76 

1.84 

L81 

1. 77 

1.83 

1.93 

2.24 

2.91 

2.74 

2.30 

L86 


1918 

1.84 

1.68 

1.60 

1.68 

1.62 

1.67 

1 64 

1.34 

L64 

1.71 

1.66 

1. 45 


1919 

1.64 

1. 48 

1.39 

1.36 

1.38 

1.66 

1. 73 

1.63 

L70 

L96 

Z06 

2.14 


1020 

mill 

1.92 


1.06 

1.48 

1.49 

1. 68 

1.44 

1.42 

1.28 

1.37 

L26 

1. 61 

Av. 1914-1020-,. 

1. 46 

1.30 

BEI 

1.36 

1. 38 

1.42 

1. 47 

B 

B 

m 

B 

B 

1.43 

1021 

T. 16 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.72 

.78 

.76 

.95 

.97 

.97 

1.02 

.86 

.92 

1022 

.76 

.69 

.66 

.71 

.81 

.83 

.82 

.80 

.76 

.81 

,76 

.64 

.76 

1923 

.61 

.62 

66 

66 

.64 

.66 

.67 

.66 

.63 

.61 

.63 

.70 

.66 

1924 

.83 

.86 

.96 

1. 21 

1.23 

t33 























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

> Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales* 




































1 


Chicago cash price 
per bushel. No. 2 


Deoem- Following 
ber May 


Low High 


cu. 

CU, 

CU, 

BunheU 

ButiheU 

66 

56 

63 

38, 128,408 


50 


56>i 

65, 614, 522 


70 

76^ 

82H 

41, 707, 20l| 

63,425 

54 

65>J 

60 

60, 780, 1431 

003,062 

73H 

67 

72J4 

10,725,810 

12,367,360 


26. 0j2, 712, 3641 66. 6jl, 633, 961{ 14. 72| 67. 5| 62. 7 61. 4 66. 6 41, 409, 255 2, 664, 771 1. 6 


25.8 

2, 

28.2 

2, 

24.4 

2, 

26.3 

3, 

24.0 

2, 


27. 0|2, 831, 7581 95. 8 2, 713, 268 25. 84 103. 9 118. 6 118. 6 135. 2 45, 289, 120 5, C 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

* Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Contract to 1015. 

* Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 59 . — Corn: Percentage reduction from full yidd per acre from stated causes 
as estimated by crop reporters , 1909-192S 


Adverse weather conditions 


.4 
2.1 
1.7 
. 6 I 13. 5 


Other 

Ani- Defec- and 


.8 i 26 w 4 
15. f 
18.7 
.1 1 28.8 
.8 28.4 
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60 . — Com; Acreage, produeliont and total farm value, by States, 19S$-ldH 




2MviBioii of Crop and Llvestoek Estimates. 
iprelUnlnary* 
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Tabw 64* — Cifm: WaM produeUanf i900^WB4 
IThousfind btii^lr~4. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 


1000 ... 

Wtt... 

IBB... 

IWS... 

19M... 

1906.. . 

1006.. . 

1907.. . 

1900.. . 

1010 .. . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1015.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916.. . 
1)017... 

1018.. . 

1919 

1B80... 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 


Pfodnctton 
in coutitrlea 

Productlen^ 
as reported 

Sstlmated 

reporting 
all years 
1900-1923 

(preUini- 

nary) 

2,657,479 

1,784,780 

275A097 

2,640,948 

2,673,669 

3, 145,539 
2,528,687 
3,27A417 
3, 133, 418 
3,066,001 

3,445,529 
2,637,787 
8,552,187 
3, 417, 243 
3* 339, 736 

2; 920, 433 
3,042,804 
2,667,113 
2,702,729 
2, 740* 791 

3,464,564 
8,703,932 
3,354,363 
3; 266, 955 
3,m,m 

8, 743, 794' 
8,980; 577 
3,628,813 
3, 706, 058 
3, 708, 585 

3,056,689 
2, 688, 121 
3,287,886 
2, 616, 158 
2,844,850 

3,709,655 
3, 547, 506 
4, 220, 154 
3, 567, 132 
3,939,799 

3, 951, 255 

3, 790, 396 
4. 329, 454 
8, 748, 082 
4, 041, 799 

3, 174,515 
2,699,894 
3, 197, 869 
2,615, 641 
2,935, 030 

3,990,557 
3, 176. 062 

1 3,719,216 
3,279.232 
8,671,630 

4, 142, 567 

3, 475, 462 

4, 049,716 

1 8,460,832 
3,962,630 

3,343,224 
3, 198, -858 
3. 026, 064 
3, 183, 038 

4,292,421 

1 4,044,444 
4,027,438 
4,206,958 
3, 123, 634 

4,437,421 

4,054,444 

4,055,238 

4,288,058 




Tliree selected cotmtiles 


United 


2,506, 148 
1, 018, 528 
2, 019, 499 
2,346,897 
2,628»602 

2,748,0*9 
2,897,662 
2^512,065 
2,644,967 
2, 572, 336 

2,886,260 
2,531,488 
3, 124, 746 
2,440,988 
2, 672, 804 

2,994,793 
2,660,927 
3, 065, 233 
2, 502, 665 
2,811,302 
3, 206, 584 
3,068,589 


3, 058, 667 
2, 436, 513 


Italy 


87,960 
100, 465 
71,038 
80,990 
90,546 

97,205 

92,904 

88,412 

9.%»46 

99,289 

101, 722 
93,618 
98,668 
108,388 
104,967 

121,824 
81, 647 
82,771 
76, 590 
85,846 

89,298 
92,326 
76,830 
89, 204 
98,421 


Argentina 


55,611 
08,841 
84,018 
148,9^ 
175, 19t 

140, 707 
194, 910 
71, 768 
136,065 
177, 165 

176, 187 
27,676 


196,643 

263,135 

325,178 
161, 133 
58,839 
170^600 
224^239 

258,696 
230,420 
176, 171 
176, 105 
276,756 


A/iv I'tiini ut oiabiniiiuHi Buu xlZBboriulu <»eDetui;ii. v^iuuuu auuruoa uuii xutnunbiuutM xiiovibuvo iii Agriijui* 

tore unless otherwise stated. 

Table 65. — Com: Farm atocfto, ahipm-entSf and quality ^ United Stoiesy 1897—19^4 


■^ear begin- 
ningNov.l 


1897 .. 
1898 . 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 


1909. 

196B 

1904 X. 

1905 /. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1«0 

IftU 

1912 

10f8‘ 

im 

mt 


1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1010 .. . 

1090.. . 

1921.. . 

1022 .. . 
1028... 
19244-. 


Old stocks 
on farms 
Nov. 1 ' 


ijOOOhwfh. 
320,488 
156,330 
134, 995 
106,198 
116,016 

31,494 
187,602 
83,379 
83,105 
122, 732 

129,788 

00,251 

77,403 

11A<919 

128,824 

64,764 

187,972 

80,046 

96,000 

87,908 

3A448 

114,678 

69,835 

139,063 

286,769 

177,287 

83,856 

102^429 


Crop 


Quantity 


l/mhush. 
2,144,553 
2, 261, 119 
2,454,628 
2, 505, 148 
1, 613, 528 
2, 619, 499 
2, 346, 897 
2,528, 662 
2, 748, 949 
2, 897, 662 

2,512,065 
2, 544, 967 
2, 572, 336 
2,886,280 
2^531,488 
3, 124,746 
2,446,988 
2; 672; 804 
2;99i793 
2,566,927 

a»09A233 
2, 563; 665 
2|811,3Q2 
8,208,684 

3,068,660 

^906,020 

^06^557 


Quality » 


Per cent 
86.3 

83.8 
87*2 
85 5 

73.7 

80.7 
88. 1 
86.2 

90.6 

89.9 

82.8 

86.9 

84.2 

87.2 

80.6 

86.5 

82.2 
S&l 
77.2 
88.8 

7&2 

86.6 
89.1 

' 89.8 

84.0 
86: 0 
! 79.4 

II «» 


Proi.'>ftion 
merchantable ^ 


Per ee»( 
86.8 
82.2 

86.7 

86.8 


76.0 

75.6 

84.5 

88.3 

89.3 

77.2 

882 

82.7 
86.-4 

sai 

85.0 

88.1 

84.6 

71.1 
83. 9> 

60.0 

82.4 

87.1 
86.9 

87.6 

85.8 

80.8 


1,000 bush. 
1,861,838 

1,858,027 

2,127,460 

2, 175, 608 


1,991,866 
1, 774, 009 
2, 136, 027 
2,427,996 
2,587,698 

1,939,877 
% 244, 571 
2 128, 066 
2^492, 763 
2,027,922 

2,651,907 
1,961,058 
2,259,755 
2,127,966 
2,151,^ 
1,837,728 
2, 062; 041 
2,448,204 
2^789,720 

2,68i€i4 

2,567*044 

2,467,788 


Total 

supplies 


J/XfO bush. 

2. 466. 041 
2, 417, 449 

2, 589, 623 
2, 611, 346 
1, 729, 544 

2,650,993 

2,484,499 

2.612.041 
2,832,054 
3,080,394 

2,641,851 
2,0H2O8 
2,649^739 
3,000,179 
2, 655, 3K 
3, 180,510 
2,564,060 
2,752,860 
3,09(1802 
2,664,835 

3; 099, 681 
2; 617, 348' 
2,881, 137 

3, -347,667 

8r 384^880 
3,08^807 
8,187,41B 
2,538,942 


Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following 1 


1,000 bush. 
878,063 
987, 016 
904,586 
927,423 
471,609 
1,091,534 
871, 712 
972, 077 
1, 124, 905 
1,287,096 

931,508 
099,235 
980,848 
1, 165,378 
884,069 

1,290,642 

806,352 

910,804 

1,116,559 

789,308 

1,253,200 

855,269 

1,045,575 

1,564,832 

1,105,590 
i; 003,809 
1,158,847 


Shipped-out 
of county 
where 
grown 1 


1,000 bush. 
472,426 
478, 991 
420,739 
585,701 
166,012 
580,139 
449,719 
505^287 


690,490 

470,046 
565,510 
620,057 
661,777 
517, 766 

680,831 

422,090 

408^880 
5961^889 
499; 509 

678, icr 
aoitoao 
470,828 
705,481 

587,803 

518,779 

900,745 


IMvision of Crop and Livegtook Bstlmatei. 

(Baaed on reported percentage of entire crop on farms, proportion merchantable, and' per' cent shipped 
ottte f co unt y where grown. 

A'lO^Oto 1829-81, qioaUty reported4»per cent ota higli mediitm gtadef. 1821, per oent of meroh aii ta bl e 

Qtiiulty. 

I ssraJiiinjjDgKy, 














ihvilUf o^r than Bread Graine 007 

Tamm dd.^-<7om>‘ MenMg markMnift hy farmen, UwUei State*, 


of year's receipts as reported Py about 3,300 mfUs and elevators 


Year bemoning 

1 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oet« 

Kov. 

I>«0. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

mi 

6.3 

4.0 

3.4 

ais 

8.8 

12,3 

14.2 

16. 1 

13.7 

7. 1 

5.6 

6.8 

100.0 


A7 

6.9 

8.4 

0.7 

7.8 

tzo 

16.0 

7.2 

7.6 

22 

8.0 

6. 1 

toao 

mo 

4,0 

6.0 

4.9 

&0 

9.3 

16.0 

12 0 

0.5 

27 

20 

7.0 

10.0 

m 0 

im 

0.4 

6.0 

0.9 


7.1 

11.3 

K8 

II. 7 

8.9 

26 

8.6 

9.4 

mo 

Kttl 

4.0 

7.8 

0.0 

0.7 

6.0 

12.4 

18.8 

124 

7.6 

4.7 

7.6 

7.6 

100.0 

mi 

6.8 

7.6 

0.1 

8.3 

8 7 

18.6 

10 7 

11.0 

6.6 

5.8 

0. 1 

0.4 

loao 

aa 

f 0.8 

7.2 

0.1 

5.0 

10.4 

12 3 

12 9 

18.3 

7.4 

6.1 

2 9 

6.0 

100.0 


iHviBfou of (iSrop and Livestook Estimates. 

Tablit 67 . — Corn: Heceipts and shipments f 11 primary markets, 1909-19184 

[Tbousand bushels — i. e., 000 omitted] 
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# Table 67.— -Cc^m; Receipts and shipmentSj 11 primary markets^ 1 909^1 9iB4 — Con. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the C'hicago Board of Trade Annual Reports. 


)No report. 


Table 68. — Corn: Visible supply in United States^ first of months 1909-1924 
[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 
























Table 69. — Corn: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection points 



Grain Di 
















f]#. Yearboph tkt B9f9frtm0Ht of 199J^ 

<Tablb iotMUM ohoI: InternaUmai iradt, oMUtgt' t910-19H, anHwA 

i9n-ion 

[Thousand burtiels^l. e., 000 oxoiltte^ 



Division of Sttttlstioal ahd Hb^toHoo} Research. Official soofoe^ except? trhaiM otheowise notJed. Maloeifir 
or malsenA liiiMioded as BAd eom meal.'* 

1 Years ended July 81, from International IdstitUte ot Atfdoulture, 

* Year eikded l>eeemb^ 81. 

> Xntematldiia! institute of Aftfoutmte 

* Le^ than 800. 

* Four-year average. 

> Three-year average. 

Y Nine months. 

< Commercial source. 

*Ten monthso 

Year ebM June 30, from oritinal sources. 

» "Otb«i# eottOMet:' 

MOntyearenly. ^ 

HuhttOry and RiHiSh Xn<!ha. 






















Divistoii«of Crop and Livestock Sitlmatss. 
('Based ixpon farm price Dte. 1. 
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Tablb 72 . — Corn: United States^ farm price per bushd, 16th of months 1909-19$4 



7a 3 72. 2 73. 6 76 6 

W.6 106.6 


109. 6 116. 6 123. 7 127. 1 130. 6 130. 8 122. 4 107. 7 


68. 3 60. 6 61. 0 63. 3 63. 6 62. 2 62. 2 

179.6 84.0 85.8 87.0 87.0 86 2 84.8 

7a 2 7a 6 80. 8 98 3 107. 4 109. 7 loa 9 I 


Division of Crop and I^ivestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeed- 
Ing month. 

Table 73 . — Com, No. S, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash soles, 1899-1924 

CHIOAQOi 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

99 

$a3i 

$0.30 

laso 

$0.32 

I0.S«| 

k.3B 

$0.38 

$0.40 

$a41 

$0.40 

$0.40 



Av.. 1909-1913 


Av., 1914-1920 




.63 

.61 

.67 

.60 

.59 

.62 

.45 

.45 

.60 

.54 

.55 

.63 

.64 

.68 

.78 

.79 

.75 

.68 

.48 

.49 

.55 

.67 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.72 

ma 

.56 

.57 

.61 

.64 

.64 

.65 1 


1.40 
1.65 
1.62 I 1.74 


.47 

,47 

.48 

.55 

.57 

.58 

.62 

.61 

.64 

.71 

.73 

.70 

.72 

.78 

.79 

.82 

.84 

.88 

.82 

1.11 

.71 

1.20 

.76 

.78 

.77 

.77 

.77 

.82 

1.09 



I Compiled from Chicago DaOy Trade Bnlletin. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car lot sales. 
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Tablb 73.— -Corn, No, 5, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 
cash sales, 1899-1924 — Continued. 


KANSAS CITY* 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

1 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 

1899 



HPi 


10.32 

bH 

10 38 



MM 

BH 

$0.38 

lass 


.34 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.42 

•ill 

.41 


.59 

.57 

.69 

.41 

1901* 

.60 

.68 

.64 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.64 



.53 

.56 

.52 

.63 

1902 

.41 

.38 

.39 

.39 

.38 

.36 

.41 

.54 

Ha 

.46 

.46 

.40 


1903 

.39 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.42 

.47 


.49 

.61 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.46 

1904 

.47 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.47 

K!1 

.53 

.50 

.60 

48 

.40 


.42 

.41 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.44 

.47 

.48 


.46 

.44 

.42 

.43 

a^»||||H||H 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.61 




.57 

.68 

.43 

ITijijVHMMMHMH 

.61 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.59 

.63 

.69 



.72 

.74 

.69 

.54 

1908 


.67 

.67 

.60 

.63 

.67 

.73 

B 


mm 

■a 

mm 


1909 

.59 

.62 

.65 

mm 

.59 

.58 

.62 

.60 

.62 

.62 

. 56 

.49 

JS9 

1910 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.62 

.56 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.71 

.49 

1911 


mEM 

.66 

.65 

.71 

.81 

.80 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.71 

64 

.60 

1912 

.45 

.46 

.47 

.47 

.50 

.56 

.58 

.59 

.62 

.76 

.75 

.72 

.56 

1913 

.72 

.66 

.66 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.73 

.71 

.70 

.81 

.78 

.70 

.67 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

.68 

.66 

_.67 

.66 

.68 

m 

.65 

.64 

.67 

.71 

.09 

.65 

.60 

1914 

.64 

.66 

.73 

.73 

.71 

,75 

.75 

.74 

“76 

.76 

.70 

.59 

.72 

1916 

.62 

.67 

.70 

.71 

1 .68 

,72 

.72 

.72 

78 

.82 

.84 

.91 

.09 



.89 

Mia 

.90 

1 1.16 

1.41 

1.58 

1 68 

2. 01 

1. 78 

1.96 

1.91 

1.06 

1917 

Rfivl 

1.66 

1. 65 

1, 74 

1.66 

1.59 

1. 61 

1. 64 

1.63 

1.76 

1.66 

1 46 

1.63 

1918>-. 

1 47 

1. 62 

1 42 

1. 34 

1 48 

1.66 

1.74 

1.70 

1. 92 

1.93 

1 64 

1. 42 

1.56 


1.61 

1. 61 

1.49 

1. 45 

1.66 

1.71 

1. 91 

1. 82 

1.58 

1.67 

1.28 

.88 

1.60 

1920 

ms 

.69 

.60 

.68 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.56 

.51 

.46 

.49 

.38 

.60 

A V. 1914-1920.... 

1. 13 

BEl 

WBI 

1 08 

1. 12 

1. 19 

1.27 

1.26 

1.31 

1. 30 

1.22 

1.08 

1 12 

1921 

.43 

.42 


B 

B 

.67 

.59 

.69 


.68 


.64 

.64 

1922 

.73 

.71 

Ka 

Rn 

RU 

.82 

.86 

.86 

.84 

.83 

.86 

.95 

.74 

1923 

.78 

.67 

.73 

.73 

.72 

.76 

.76 

.86 

1 04 


1.10 

Uiia 

.78 

1924 

1. 07 

K 15 



























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


» Compiled from the Kansas City Daily Price Current. Prior to May 11, 1908, the prices were obtained 
under mixed corn. 

* 1001, compiled from the Kansas City Star. 

Table 74. — Corn, No, 3, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash sales, 1909-1924 


ST. LOUIS 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the St. Louis Daily Market Reporter, 
> Average of daily pricee weighted by car lot sake. 
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f 7S . — cM eiamm md gradk»^ WdghUd amrag^ prim jm 

bushel of reporigi oawkr smm-ed- morAefr fH wi wrf> , 1918-1924 



s?r, LOUIS 




* l>eoemb«r» 1019, lnoitt 9 lve,,UljMixi]iaUii aot incMed, 

» Jiyengs ot^7 prioes w«4^ted by oar lot aalos. 























friher Am Bmad 6ndm 


Table 76. — Cam, American mixed: Abma^ spot price per huehel oj 66 pounds 

at Liverpool, 1912’^192A 



.65 

.66 

.66 

.58 

.61 

.63 


' .78 

.78 

.76 

1 -74 

.70 

.74 

' 

.78 

.69 

.74 

.78 

.81 

.79 

, ' 

.68 

.86 

.93 

1.06 

1.06 

L07 



Division of Statistical an<l Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of AgricttUiival 
Statistics 1912-1921. Subsequently Review of the River Plata. Average of weekly quotations. For 
rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings see Table 764 , p. 1183. 


1 No quotations. 


» Interpolation, no quotation. 


Table 78. — Corn, yellow. La Plata: Spot price per bushel of 66 pounds at Liver^ 

pool, 191B-19S4 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Tune July Aug. Sept. Oct. I Nov. Dec. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research, CompUed from International Yearbook of Agricultoral 
Statistics, 1912-1931. Subsequently Broomhall's Com Trade News. 

For rate of ezobange used in oonversion from shillings, see Table 764, p. 1188. 


1 Not quoted. * Trading in malse controlled Jan. S, 1917. 


I Afloat price. 




















^ 6 . Ymi^ook of ^ Bopoaimeoi of Afri^tSUnro^ 198^. 

* OATS 


Tablb 79. — Oats: Acreage j production^ value^ exports, etc,, United States, 

1909-'19U 






Aver- 



Chicago, cash 
price per bushel. 
No 2 white* 

Domestic 
exports, in- 
cluding 
oatmeal, 
fiscal year 
be^ning 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
Julyli 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 



age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acrei 

Decem- 

ber 

Follow- 

Ing 

May 







a 

1 


xi 

.Bf 

W 


1909 

1,000 
acres 
56,169 
37,548 
87, 763 
87, 917 

Bush, of 
SB lbs. 
80.4 

1,000 
bushels 
1,068,289 
1, 186, 341 
922,298 
1, 418, 387 
1,121,768 

Cents 

40.6 

1,000 

dollars 

433,869 

J>ol- 

lars, 

12.84 

Cis. 

40 

1 


Cfjt. 

431 

Bushels 

2, 548, 726 

Bushels 
1,034, 511 
107, 318 
2, 622, 357 
723,800 
22,273,624 

ITTrnHHMI 

31.6 

34.4 

408,388 

414,663 

452,409 

10.88 

31 

32 

81} 

36 

a, 845,850 

1911 

24.4 


10 98 

461 

31 

47 

501 

58 

2, 677, 749 
86, 456, 474 

1912 

37.4 

31.9 

11.93 

31 

85| 

43 

1918 

88,399 

29 2 

39.2 

439,596 

11.45 

371 

40 

37* 

42* 

2, 748, 743 


'Av.1909- 

1913.... 

87, 357 

30.6 

1, 14.3, 407 

37.6 

429, m 

11. 51 

37.2 

39.4 

38.2 

44.6 


5, 352, 342 

1914 

38,442 

40,996 

41,527 

29.7 


43.8 

499.431 

12.99 

'4^ 

¥ 

m 

56 

100, 609, 272 
08, 960, 481 
96, ia5, 608 
125, 090, 611 
109, 004, 734 
43, 435,094 
9,391,096 

630,722 
665,314 
761,644 
2,591,077 
551,355 
0,043,834 
3, 795, 638 

1915 

37.8 

Hi 

36. 1 

H 

13.65 

40i 

391 

40* 

74 

1916 


52.4 

15.80 

54 

59} 

1917 

43,553 

44,849 

40,359 

42,491 

36.6 

66.6 

24.37 

70{ 

li 

72 

79* 

1918 

34.7 


24.59 

68 

671 

74? 

1919 

29.3 




78J 

47 


II7J 

1920 

35.2 

46.0 

16.20 

52 

36f 

43j 



Av. 1914- 
1920.... 

41, 674 

33.4 

1,393,300 

55.3 

769,842 

la 47 

56.9 

63.4 

60.9 

70.6 

83, 085,412 

2, 148, 512 

1921 

45,495 

40,790 

40,961 

42,452 

23.7 

1, 078, 341 


325,954 

478.948 

7. 16 

43 

m 

m 

46 

21, 236, 742 
25,413, 330 
8,795,933 

1,733,282 

203,206 

4,244,047 

1922 

29.8 

1,215,808 

1,805,883 

39.4 

11. 74 

47* 

1923 

31.0 

41.4 

541, 137 

13.20 

49J 

69 

47 

50l 

1994 4 

36.3 

1, 541,900 

48.0 

739, 

17.42 

63f 








DiTisUm of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Fignres in Italics arc census returns. Exports and im- 
ports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Based on Dec. Iprice. 

* Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Quotations are for contract lQOG-1016. 

■Oatmeal not included in 1909. 

■Preliminary. 


















Iabub 80.— Oatt: jlcMope, pnduetion, and tobd/orm mlwc, by SlatM, t9t»-iM4 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1, 
price, thousands of d(d> 

1922 

1928 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Maine 

120 

126 

121 

4,660 

4,625 

4,477 


2,690 

2,910 

New Hampshire.. 

18 

18 

18 

684 

675 



432 

612 

Vermont 

90 

75 

68 


2,625 

2,584 


1,654 

1,783 


10 

9 

8 

840 

315 

272 


198 

190 

Rhode Island 

1 

1 

1 

81 

82 

80 


19 

22 

Connecticut 

11 

10 



290 

290 


180 

208 

New York 

1,069 

1,017 

946 

31,770 

82,747 

84,066 

10,203 

18 , on 

21, 116 

New Jersey 

72 

68 

67 

2,282 

1,632 

2,144 

1,228 

898 

1,872 

Pennsylvania 

1,170 

1, 170 


89,780 

33,980 

87,080 


17,644 

22,990 

Delaware 

7 

7 

7 

161 

182 

210 

92 

109 

139 

Maryland 

68 

69 

61 

1,740 

1,768 

2,074 

887 

949 

1,327 

Virgmla 

166 

163 

187 

3.320 

8,686 

4,394 

1,969 

2,269 

3,164 

West Virginia 


196 

184 


4,704 

4,784 

2,668 

2,964 

8,492 

North Carolina... 

220 


268 



4,644 

3,096 

4,884 


South Carolina... 

406 

447 

860 

9,744 

10,728 

7,704 

7,405 

8,797 

7,473 

Georgia 

474 

621 

234 

mm 

9,878 

3,978 

6,399 

7,971 

3,779 

Florida. 

87 

83 

31 


390 

466 

370 

317 

418 

Ohio 

1.472 

1, 616 

1,677 

^mT-WTT 

62,302 

64.667 

17,885 

23,636 

33,622 

Indiana 

mmsm 

1,739 

1,843 


48,692 


12,660 

18,990 

33,616 

Illinois 

8,860 

3.860 

4,092 


136, 100 

163,680 

42,904 

62,689 


Michigan 

1,498 

1,628 

BKSl 

50,932 

48,896 


20,882 


32,266 

Wisconsin 

2,466 

2.639 

2,690 

101,668 

92; 166 


39,608 

39,631 

49,728 

Minnesota 

4,021 


mmnM 

142, 746 

166,400 


45, 679 

62,836 

83,206 

Iowa 

6.874 

6,774 

6,774 

217,926 

209,010 

248,282 

76,274 

77,337 


Missouri 


1,380 

1, 618 

19,200 

34,600 

41, 746 

8,448 

16,626 

21,290 

North Dakota 

2.388 

2,888 

2,746 

78,804 

64,024 

93,364 

20,489 

16,379 

33,611 

South Dakota 

mMiLm 

2,804 

2,660 

74,400 

78,336 

98,060 


24,284 


Nebraska 

2,408 

2,466 

2,466 

66,106 

81,048 

76,186 


27,666 

32,738 

Kansas 

1,494 

1,338 

1. 631 

27,639 

34,922 


11,332 


18,709 

Kentucky 

234 

225 


4,282 

4,726 

6,836 

2,398 

2,646 

3,576 

Tennessee 

229 

205 

226 

4,122 

4,305 

4,960 

2,186 

2,583 

3,416 

Alabama 

277 

277 

197 

5,640 

4,709 

2,966 

4,166 

3,767 

2,571 

Mississippi 

126 

120 

118 

2,876 

2,280 

2,124 

1,668 

1,733 

1,805 

Louisiana 

66 

66 

63 

1,249 

1,232 

1,060 

862 

838 

880 

Texas 

1, 466 

1,370 

1,438 

33,466 

43,840 

48,892 

18,406 

24,989 

28,846 

Oklahoma 

■KSI 

1,200 

1,440 

30,000 

24,000 

38.880 


12,480 

20,606 

Arkansas 

264 

260 

276 

6,600 

5,760 


3, 762 

3,666 


Montana 

660 

678 

673 

21,120 

22,209 

19,864 

7,814 

8,439 

0,331 

Wyoming 

, 168 

165 

169 

4,808 

6,610 

6,239 

1,969 

2,637 

3,039 

Colorado 

186 

226 

260 

4,626 

7,232 


2,081 

3,327 

3,770 

New Mexico 

63 

58 

64 

827 

1,160 

1,636 

480 

812 

922 

Arizona 

20 

19 

20 

620 

670 

700 

422 

466 

567 

Utah.... 

86 

81 

77 

3,354 

8,062 


1,576 

1,776 

2,156 

Nevada 

2 

3 

3 

74 

106 


66 

86 

73 

Idaho 

162 

170 

184 

6,156 

7,820 

6,624 

2,832 

8,441 

3,842 

Washington 

202 

210 

218 

7,918 

11,970 

8,611 

4,692 

5,986 

6,080 

Oregon 

267 

270 

270 

6,675 

10,630 

8,370 

3,805 

4,738 

fsloa 

Caluomia 

160 

162 

70 

5,250 

^266 

1,646 

8,360 

3,169 

1,481 

United States... 

40,790 

40,981 

42,462 

1, 215, 808 

1,806,883 

1, 541,900 

478,948 

641, 137 

739,495 


Division of Crop and Livestook Bstimates 
1 Preliminary. 

20288 ®— YBK 1924 40 
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Ta 3 LS 81. — OaU: Yield per €usre, by States, i909-19B4 











€hmM oth^ than Bread Graine 0I9 


Tablb 82 .-— Onto: Pereeatage reducUonfrom fvU yidd per acre, from stated causest 
as reported hy crop correspondents, 1909-I9is 


Year 

Adverse weather oonditioos 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

Defoo- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Dea- 

dent 

mois- 

ture 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

flreeee> 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

To. 

tal» 

oil- 

matic 


P. d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d 

P.rt. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1900. — . 

7.9 

6.2 

ao 

a 8 

11 

a9 

0.8 

17.7 

2.4 


ai 

a4 

11 

22.2 

inTi¥W 

17.0 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.4 

17 

.8 

214 

.9 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.7 

24.0 

1911 

27.6 

1.0 

(•) 

.6 

.8 

6.1 

.1 

86.4 

.8 

16 

.1 

.2 

16 

89.6 

1912 

7.2 

8.1 

.8 

.5 

10 

11 

.6 

14.1 

16 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.9 

17.7 

1913 

22.7 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.6 

18 

.2 

27,2 

.6 

11 

.1 

.2 

12 

3a3 

1914 

16.7 

2.2 

.2 

.8 

.8 

2.6 

.4 

22.7 

2.0 

16 

.1 

.1 

BU 

27.6 

1916 

L4 

&6 

.9 

.4 

10 

.1 

. 8 , 

13.2 

2.1 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.6 

16.8 

1916 

ESI 

4.0 

.4 

.6 

.8 

2.8 

.6 

19.7 

6.2 

18 


.2 

.8 

27.2 

1917 

11.8 

12 

• .2 

2.7 

.8 

10 

.3 

18.2 

.8 

.4 

Q) 


.4 

19.8 

1918 

1Z9 

.5 

.2 

18 

.9 

18 

.8 

18.1 

11 

.9 

,1 


.6 

2a7 

1919 

1L5 

A7 

.4 

.4 

.7 

2.8 

.4 

22.3 

4.8 

2.2 

(•) 

.1 

.5 

29.9 

twmm 

6.4 

2.7 

.3 

.6 

.8 

.9 

.4 

12.1 

2.3 

14 

.1 

,1 

.8 

16.8 

1921 . 

l&S 

2 l 8 

.2 

2.7 

.8 

5.9 

.6 


6.2 

2. 1 


.1 

.6 

88.9 

1922 

14.6 

3.8 

.4 

.5 

12 

14 

.8 


8.2 

18 

.1 

.1 

.4 

27.6 

1923 

lai 

2.7 

.2 

16 

.9 

16 

.6 

|n.4 

8.0 

m 

.1 

.1 

.8 

219 


Division of Crop and Liv^itock Estimates. 

i Includes winterkill of foil-sown oats in Southern States. 

* Includes all other climatic. 

* Less than a06 per cent. 

Table 83. — Oats: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1909 

1913, annual 1991-19S4 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1022 

1923 






1924 

NOKTHXHN IIXMISPHIRB 











NOBTE AUKBICA 

t,000 

t,000 

IfiQO 

1,000 

1,000 

Buth’ 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

BttsA- 


octet 

octet 

octet 

octet 

octet 

elt 

els 

elt 

elt 

els 

Canada 

9,697 

16, 949 

14,641 

14,388 

14, 481 

86.6 

26.1 

.33.8 

312 

810 

United States 

37,367 

46,495 

40,790 

40,981 

42, 462 

80.6 

23.7 

29 8 

31.0 

818 

Total North America 

46,964 

62,444 

66,331 

56,869 

66,033 












BUBOPK 











United Kingdom: 











England and Wales 

2,039 

2,148 


1976 

2,037 

47.6 

46.6 

410 

47.0 

610 

Scotland 

962 

1012 

988 

968 

967 

46.8 

46.2 

47.6 

46.6 


Ireland __ _ 

1,049 

1254 

1 214 

1176 


62l 1 

44.8 

617 

410 


Norway 

264 

842 

301 

266 

266 

38.9 

37.9 

44.6 

410 

814 

Sweden 

1961 

1761 

1798 

1795 

1913 

43.0 

419 

419 

41.3 

87.1 

Denmark 

U, 161 

1112 

1118 

1118 

1132 

62.2 

46.9 

612 

514 


Netherlands 

846 

883 

394 

381 

377 

62.2 

612 

46.2 

419 

67.8 

Belgium ..I.—.. 

- *668 

603 

717 

664 

663 

65.8 

614 

410 

710 

61.3 

Luxemburg 

77 ! 

64 

71 

73 

72 

43.9 

19.4 

21.5 

416 

218 

Franoe 

*10,084 

8,421 

8,491 

8,467 

8,660 

86.6 

210 

310 

318 

84.6 

Spain 

1276 

1676 

1614 

1,696 

1300 

218 

216 

20.6 

25.4 

17.7 

Portugal 

J 

403 

482 

626 



110 

218 

114 


Italy 

*1276 

*1226 

1214 

1223 

1180 

20.4 

8L4 

211 

816 

212 

Bwitserland 

81 

62 

61 

61 

60 

29.1 

614 

414 

610 

619 

Germany 

*9,629 

7,814 

7,912 

8,266 

8,712 

66.8 

44.1 

810 

610 

416 

Austria 

<888 

664 

704 

802 


819 

216 

910 

819 


Oseohodovakia 

*^606 

1 W8 

2^016 


2,091 

' 88.4 

87.7 

816 

44.0 

416 

Hunsary 

*849 

886 

811 

800 

764 

816 

24.8 

87.8 

819 

214 


t Sftimsted for p r eae nt teiritory. 
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«Tabls 83. — OaU: Actnaqn and yield per acre in epecified countrieef average 1909^ 
19lS, annual 1991-1994 — Continued 


Acreage 


yield per Bcre 


Country 


Aver- Aver- 

1021 1022 lSt28 1026 1021 1022 1028 1024 

10^ 1013 



Divifion of Statisticsl and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute, except 
where otherwise speolfled Estimates given are for crom harvested during the calendar year in the Noiw- 
m Hemisphere and for the succeeding harvest in the southern Hemisphere. 

1 Estimated for present territory. * Three year aveiage. 

* One year only. « Excludes native locations. 

• Four year average. 
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Tabu 84.-^4}at»: Production in tpteifiod countries, average lOO^lBlS, annual 

19S1-19U 


[Tholuand bushels— I . e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 

1909-1918 


1921 


1922 


1928 


1924 


Northern HiinarBBRS 


NORTH AICBRICA 


Canada 

United States.. 


381,690 

1,143,407 


Total North America.. 


1,49^097 


EUROPE 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales.... 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands. 
Belgium 


Luxemburg.. 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 


96,913 

44,807 

68,169 

10,276 

86,050 

160,687 

18,070 

143,964 

3,382 

1368,462 

29,110 


Switxerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary 


Yugoslavia.. 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania.. - 
Poland 


Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Russia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 


137,837 

4,784 
1 527, 178 
129,030 
1 96, 147 
128,464 

1 33, 816 
114,076 
18,681 
1 J 89, 776 
1 196,826 

1 22, 910 
1 19, 188 
1 9,796 
20,891 

1817,231 


Total Europe comparable with 

1909-1913 

Total Europe comparable with 1924.. 


2, 740, 988 


AFRICA 


Morocco.. 

Algeria 

Tunis 


13,489 

3,642 


Total Africa comparable with 1909- 
1913 and with lfe4 


17, 131 


A£1A 


Russia (Asiatic).... 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 


107,687 

4,928 

< 2,202 


Total Asia comparable with 1909> 

1913 

Total Asia comparable with 1924 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1909-1913 — 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924 


118,687 

4,928 

4,368,003 


426^233 

1,078,841 


491, 239 
1,216,803 


863,996 

1,808.883 


1, 804,674 


1,707,042 


1,869,881 


97,822 

46,782 

86,238 

12,960 
76,070 
62,168 
20,001 
36, 226 

1,243 

244,466 

38,616 

6,616 

38,415 

3,036 

344,812 

19,000 

74.087 

21,964 

18,907 

4,134 

6,687 

66,886 

180,286 

18,154 

16,843 

8,840 

34,846 

296,664 


90,868 

46,917 

61,689 

13,380 

77,164 

68,403 

17,817 

36,783 

1,627 
288,264 
31, 214 
12,669 
30,466 

2,466 
276,643 
18,317 
71, 662 
22,883 

18,272 


9,144 
92,073 
176, 549 

28,942 
18,171 
10,067 
37, 174 

366,826 


94,710 

44,977 

66,490 

12,648 
74, 174 
63,107 
18,641 
47,066 

3,174 

336,944 

40,434 

8,098 

39,827 

3,059 

420,731 

2A861 

91,684 

27,458 

21,476 

6,964 

9,188 


242,671 

23,777 

16»412 

7,942 

21,288 


1,799,411 

1,336,346 


1,629,926 


888 

10,148 

4,134 


180 

7,227 

966 


415 

19,249 

2,786 


14,282 


8,192 


22,008 


63,382 

12,086 

5,336 


46,848 

13,436 

8,136 


10,968 


80,804 

12,086 

3,899,071 

2,866^287 


66,420 

13,486 


10,968 

8,882.779 


468,800 

1,841,900 


2,00A760 


106,980 


9,788 

70,927 


21,606 

40,036 

1,929 

296,771 

24,824 

6,460 

33,304 

2,694 

422,632 


84,962 
17, 126 

19,432 

4,062 

7,372 

4i290 

177,128 

23,286 
23, 147 
11,049 
32,801 


1,479,603 


7,972 

1,686 


9,857 


10,808 


10,806 

8,608,728 


1 Estimated for present territory. 
* One year only. 


* Four-year average. 

< Three-year average. 
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fTABLV 84. — Oats: Production in spec 


countries, average 1909^191$, annual 
ontinued 



190»>1910 1021>1922 1923-1028 1028-1034 1034-1035 

to 

1918-1914 


Southern Hsmuphsbs 


Chile 

Uruguay... 


Umon of South Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand 


Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1000-1018 

world total comparable with 1009- 

1018 

World total comparable with 1034 . . . 


4,472^274 3,463,450 

2,866,287 1 8,582,770 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute except 
whore otherwise specified. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in tne 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

. • One year only. 

» Four year average. 

* Excluding native locations which produced 200,644 bushels in 1917-18 and 67,270 bushels in 1020-21. 

Table 85. — Oats: World production, 1894-1994 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Three selected countries 


Year 

Production 
in countries 
reporting 
all years 
1894-1923 

Production 
as reported 

1894 

1, 885, 275 

2,872,863 

1895 

2,039,081 

8,026,778 

1896 

1,868,604 

2,894,896 

1897 

1,810,951 

2, 680, 919 

1898 

2, 045, 803 

2,995,851 

1899 

2,099,848 

3,833,003 

1900 

2,086,228 I 

8, 226, 625 

1901 

1,902,240 1 

2,810,028 

1902 

2,304,423 ! 

3, 557, 569 

1903 

2, 178, 550 1 

3, 826, 743 

1904 

2,162,947 

3,561,205 

1005..Nw 

2,248,847 

3,474,967 

1906 

2,374,494 

3, 430, 518 

1907 

2, 264, 041 

3, 526, 136 

1908 

2, 165, 982 

8, 729, 862 

1909 

2,570,179 

4,530,467 

1910 

2, 520, 718 

4,262,783 

1911 

2, 257, 513 

3,964,808 

1912 

2,822,328 

4,738,090 

1913 

[ 2,647,650 

4,781,258 

1014 

2,492,811 

4,181,958 

1916 

2,604,450 

4,513, 659 

1016 

3,434,824 

8,125,676 

1917 

2,382,705 

8,122,116 

1918 

2,882,177 

3,118,316 

1919 

2,006,599 

X77%m 

1930 

2,437,471 

8,606,466 

1921 

2,006,843 

8,457,790 

1922 

2,107,096 

8,765,406 

1928 

2,402,892 

3,802,837 

1924. 


8,564,921 


\ 030, 717 
8,213,431 
8,113,148 
2,889,281 
8, 181, 262 

3,620,889 

8,470,581 

2,960,683 

8,812,029 

8,621,951 

8,832,755 
3,752, 142 
3,713,918 
3,775,336 
3,783,767 

4, 546, 147 
4,257,^3 
8,078,991 
4,756, 725 
4,708,558 

4,148,447 
4,581,420 
4,023,526 
3, 882; 136 
8,777,836 

8,383,093 

8,886,484 

8,457,805 

8,775,434 

4,246,255 


1, 124, 266 
986,665 
714, 272 
021, 175 
959,414 

1, 163,076 
1,064,516 
876,013 
1,080,365 
1,350,500 

*014,913 

>1,022,107 


>483,684 

>858,086 

*412,674 


622,674 

412,400 

484,007 

*240,064 

*801,880 

*300.587 

*832,490 

*344,812 

*276,643 

*430,781 

*422,683 


318,333 

288,551 

377,117 

*230,838 

*180,558 

*170,828 

*201,406 

*244,455 

*288,364 

*886,044 

*205,771 


Divii6<Ri of Statistical and Historical Research. 

For each 3^ is shown the prodostion durl^ the oatendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
sooeeeffing harvest In the Soothem Hemisphere. 

* Indndes all Russian teiritory reporting for years named. 

* Exctetdes P<dand. 

* New boondarisB and therefore not oomparable with earlier years. 
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Tabu 86.— Oats: United Statu, monthly markoUngt by farmort, 1917-lMS 



Tablb 87. — Oats: United Stalest farm stochst shipments, and quality, 1897-19B4 


Year beginning 
August 


Crop. 

Total 

supplies 

Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following ^ 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown ' 

Uld BtOCJCS 
on farms 
Aug.i 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

bushel* 

Quality 1 


IfiOOhuth. 

1,000 bush. 

■pH 

Per cent 

UOOObMh. 

1,000 hush. 


1897 

80,163 

791,442 


87.6 

871, 696 

309,043 

246,469 

1898 

61,352 

842,747 


84.6 

894,099 

828,684 


1899 

69,060 

926, 665 


89.6 

964,616 

838,383 

274,146 


64,420 

913,800 

81.1 

89.2 

978,220 

882,864 

288,997 

1901 

66,128 

778,392 

8a7 

83.7 

883,620 

241,606 

162,962 

1902 

82,449 

1,063,489 

81.0 

86.7 

1,066,988 




78,698 

869,360 

29.7 

79.9 

947,948 



1904 

46,394 

1,008,981 

31.6 

91.4 

1,066,326 

892,861 


1906 

62,872 

1,090,236 

32.7 

92.4 

1, 163, 108 


319,871 

1906 

•n,67Z 

1,036,576 

32.0 

88.2 

1, 113, 149 

413,480 

229,441 

1907 

73,196 

805,108 

29.4 

77.0 

878,804 

268,104 

221, 147 

1908 

40,628 

850,640 

29.8 

81.3 

891,068 

294,082 


1909 

27,478 

1,068,289 

82.7 

91.4 

1,096,767 

385, 706 

343.968 

1910 

Aft ftftft 
DOf ODD 

1, 186, 341 

32.7 

93.8 

1,253,007 

442,666 


1911 

67,801 

922,298 

31.1 

84.6 

990,099 

289,989 

265,944 

1912. 

84,876 

1,418,387 

33.0 

91.0 

1,453, 212 

604,249 

438,130 

1913 

103,916 

1, 121, 768 

32.1 

89.1 

1,226,684 

419,481 

297,866 

1914 

62,467 

1, 141, 060 

81.6 

86.6 

1, 203, 627 

379, 369 

835,689 

1916 

66,607 

1,649,030 

83.0 

87.5 

1,604,637 

698, 148 

466,823 

1916 

113,728 

1,261,837 

31.2 

88.2 

1,366,666 

394,211 

366,092 

1917 

47,834 

1,692,740 

83.4 

9A1 

1, 640, 574 


614, 117 

1918 

81,424 

1,638,124 

83.2 

93.6 

1,619,648 


421,568 

1919 

93,046 

1,184,030 

31.1 

84.7 

1,277,076 

409,730 

312,364 

1920 

64,819 

1,496,281 

33.1 

93.3 

1,661, 100 

683,769 

431,687 

1921 

161, 108 

1,078, 341 

28.8 

74.7 

1,239,449 

411,934 

268,269 

1922- 

7i 613 

1,216,803 

82.0 

87.7 

1,290,816 

421, 118 


1923 

70,966 

1,305,883 

82.1 

87.9 

1,376,848 

447,366 

822,971 

1Q24 4 

66, 710 

1, 641,900 

83.4 

91.4 

1,607,610 









Diyisioin of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ Based on percentage of crop as reported by crop reporters. 

• Average we^t per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 

* Per oent of a *'mgh medium grade*’ as reported by crop reporters 
4 Preliininary. 
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i Table 88.— Odto: Rec&ipU and 9Mpmenta, il p rim a r y nwrketBy i909^1Bt4 
[Thousaad bu8hels~>i. 6.» 000 omitted] 


. . Cbloago Milwaukee Miimeapolis I Duluth i St. Louis I Toledo 

be- sHpr R 0 - I'fiBF " Be- I Ship- 
AUfUfti oeiots ments oeipfsimehts oelpts ments 



Division of Statlstica] «nd Historical Research. Compiled f^om the Chicago Daily Trade BuUetin and 
the aanoal reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. i No report. 
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Taxun 89. — Oota; Vit^ aupply in United State*, firtt of month, 1809-t9t4- 

[Thousand bushelfr—i. «., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

1«>9 

1910 

1911 

1912- 

1918 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1 

6,188 
12,651 
3a 743 
4,160 
24,662 

m 

m 


13,686 

16^606 

20^316 

10,774 

30,664 

11,180 

16^129 

18*76^ 

8,789 

1^997 

16^481 

9,646 

24,460 

8,639 
ia760 
14,866 
12; 348 
21,489 

9,916 
18, 129 
18,429 
13,116 
10,765 

9,223 

10,669 

11,991 

8,704 

18,262 

6,906 

8,126 

8,052 

8,106 

8,144 

4,346 

9,670 

8,690 

14,766 

7,210 



E3^ 


17,960 

16,286 

14,867 

14, 621 

13,869 

■HBB 

7,866 

7,894 

6,482 

1,309 

8,637 

6,679 

7,876 

20,481 

8,786 

20,124 

2,924 

27,691 

7,277 

19,309 

10,411 

8,149 

11 

1 

H 

82,471 

20,928 

47,467 

18,696 

29,143 

16,922 

83,961 

s 

83,173 

20,176 

42,676 

18,879 

80,606 

11,660 

83,632 

88,268 
20; 266 
86,740 
13,947 
27,666 
10,401 
84,142 

27,284 

17,802 

34,191 

18,098 

22,882 

9,576 

83,903 

23,022 
12,006 
28,933 
21, 911 
21,507 
6,813 
30,740 

12,628 
16, 102 
17,454 
20,822 
15^827 
8,642 
28,426 

4,346 
12; 462 
9,741 
13,227 
18,094 
3,628 
84,401 

7,879 

14,984 

28,791 

26,613 

28,498 

sM 

26,513 

26,203 

28,404 

20,717 

17, 141 

18,698 

37,662 

86,667 

6,477 

3,086 


1 

69,998 

84,077 

20.488 

66,664 

69,198 

82,940 

18,686 

67,366 

67,728 

82,391 

19,040 

9 

68,629 
27,688 
17, 741 

64,644 
24,044 
16, 716 

66,837 

21,932 

10,666 

47,960 

18,514 

6,720 

42,743 

8,623 

6,364 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of each month. 


Table 90. — OcUs: Classification of cars graded hy licensed inspectors^ all inspection 

points 


Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, annual inspections, 1910-1023 


Year beginning 
August 

Receipts 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Cars 

6,662 

8,803 

2,619 

2,648 

2,724 

Cars 
62,094 
60,169 
81, 643 
47,347 
41,680 

Cars 

96,039 

73,072 

105,108 

95,984 

90,759 

Cars 
16,887 
14,766 
31, 774 
17,004 
22,643 

Cars 

3,689 

6,831 

6,664 

4,640 

11,307 

Cars 

173,271 

163,641 

177,700 

167,623 

168,963 

Cars 

8,167 

8,600 

2,384 

1,788 

1,263 

Cars 

41,094 

45,099 

49,117 

45,663 

34,056 

Cars 
62,704 
31,811 
72, 965 
62,601 
49, 152 

Cars 

4,100 

2,821 

4,305 

6,112 

6,659 

Cars 

692 

2,220 

1,675 

1,235 

2,620 

Cars 
111,817 
86,651 
130; 436 
117,249 
93,760 


Class 


Total in8i)ections by grade and class, Aug. 1, 1023, to July 31, 1024 


White 

Red 

Gray 

aoo6 

630 

60 

1 

27 

1 

88,714 

1,603 

89 

1 

452 

21,797 

649 

46 

1 

260 

10;743 

250 

21 

161,286 

6,064 

306 

11 

1,297 

998 

261 

82,729 

1,271 

2 

4 

60 

48,769 

318 

3 

6,693 

81 

2,466 

14 

91,544 

1,896 

6 

6 

301 

Bla^ 

1 

8 



Mixed 

293 

72 

86 

141 


Year beginning 
August 

Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, annual inspections, 1919-1923 


Pr.cf. 

Pr.cf. 

Pr.rf. 

Pt,cL 

Pr.cf. 

Pr.cf. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.eL 

Pr.cf. 

Pr.ct 

Pr.d. 

1919 

8.3 


66.4 


2.1 


2.8 

808 

601 

8.7 


100 

1920 

a4 

3a8 

44.6 

9.0 

4.2 

Km 

4.2 

62.7 

87.2 

3.8 

2.6 

100 

1921 

1.4 

17.8 

69.1 

17.9 

3.8 

Km 

1.8 

87.7 

66.9 

8.8 

1.8 

100 

1922 

1.6 

28.3 

67.8 

lai 

2.8 

Km 

1.6 

88.9 

58.4 

6.2 

1.0 

100 

1928 

1.6 

24.6 

68.7 

13.4 

a7 

m 

1.4 

808 

62.4 

7.1 

ai 

100 


Class 


Total inspections by grade and class, Aug. 1, 1923, to July 81, 1924 


7.2 
1 6 

2.7 

.7 



11.6 

46.9 


White. 

Red... 

Gray.. 

Blahk. 

Mixed. 


3.1 


28.6 

6L6 

29.4 

72.7 

21 . 


65.0 

24.8 

29.1 
9.1 

84.8 


18.6 

9.1 

lAO 

9.1 

19.8 


a? 

4.1 

6.9 


32.a 


1.1 

18. 


2a 

1 . 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Grain Division. 

























































m Yearbook of the Dofwrtmmt of AgrkfoUwe^ 199^ 

^TabiiB 91.< — Ooto. induding oatmeal: International trade, average iOlO^lOlI, 

annual l9ie-lBt4 


[Thoosaad tm^lida— !. e.» 000 omitted 


Country 

Year ended June 80 

Average,’ 

1010-^14 

19221 

1923 

1924, 

preliminary 

Imports 

Slports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

it 

PKinCIPAI IXPOBTINO 







' 


COUNTBIBS 









Algeria 

79 

4,102 

286 

10.128 

560 

661 

282 

7,103 

Argumtifift _ 

•55 

•4^569 


38,676 

......... 

26,290 


86,494 

An'iitrAHft.l 

898 

'270 


4» 


ppppgggpn 

‘Rrftifih India _ 


<43 


87 


67 


•62 

TlnlgrAria 


178 

(*) 

20 




jHHBIfl 


Canada 

90 

14,771 

854 

81,544 

964 

26,115 

186 

85,914 

Chile 

•2 

•2,469 

7 

1,844 


721 


7 9S6 

Czechoslovakia ........ 


1,807 

^ 10 

815 


2,691 

3,234 

Hungary.... 

1,420 

12,416 

6 

672 

•12 

*1,447 

» 3 ; 481 


88 

218 

*79 

•1,473 


IP 129 

Rumania _ 

4 72 

< 10,493 


12,592 

(•) 0 

10 21,075 



Iliifnia.. 

1,206 

70,466 



Tunis 

2 

2i878 

2 

8,408 

• 61 

<• 456 


<•2,606 

United States* 

5,362 

9 ; 656 

1,783 

21 ; 287 

293 

25,418 

4,244 

8;796 

FBINCIFAL IHPORTmO 









COUNTRIES 









Austria 

2,295 

114 

937 

4 

mlw^ 

•182 

1* 5, 816 


Belgium » 

8; 420 

62 

10,358 

22 

8,960 

238 

6; 215 

3^ 

Denmark 

4,687 

152 

765 

148 

969 

326 


558 

Finland 



(«) 

132 


421 


1 

France • - 

29,846 

122 

22,424 

769 

17,541 


5,341 

3,584 

Germany • 

37,202 

83,575 

A796 

545 

7,126 

117 

1,356 

5,733 

Greece _ 



136 


•87 


(n) 


Itdy 

8,212 

65 

' 688 

10 

12,243 

6 


22 

Japan. 

5 

42 

8 


•31 


00 


Kotherlands 

38,862 

80,771 

4,485 

611 

5,191 

683 

^971 

604 

Norway 

11497 

1127 

981 

8 

585 


2,683 

4 

Poland. 



440 

14 

•48 

•8 



Sweden 

6,468 

1,899 

2,169 

8,851 

1,437 

1,766 

6,820 

ski 

Switzerland 

12,464 

18 

7,917 

1 


• 1 

9, 453 


Union of South Africa 

•366 

•434 

•214 

•184 

194 

188 

J82 

u 154 

United Kingdom * 

68,371 

•1,591 

36,684 


36,187 

624 

43,436 

1. 161 

Other counUies 

26 


22 


w 578 


»»4,055 










Total countries reported.. 

226,984 

239, 174 

103,275 

118, 118 

109,060 

106,299 

112, 972 

114,243 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch. Compiled from official sources and International Insti* 
tate of Agriculture. 

1 Years ended July as compiled by the International Institute of Agriooltuie. 

* Calendar years 1900-1013. 

’Years ended June 30, from official sources. 

’Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

’Sea trade only. 

•Lees than 500 bushels. 

’Nine months. 

•Ten months ended May 31, from International Institute of Agriculture. 

•Eleven mouthy from International Institute of Agriculture. 

••International institute of Agriculture, 
u Induded in other countries. 

••Season 1013-14. 

••Ten months. 



























ChriAm other than Bread Cfredm 62 ? 

Tjaui Farm price par huahd, 16th of month, United Statee, 1906-1866 



Table 93. — Oaia; Farm price per hushd, December 1, 1909-1986, and value per 

acre, 1986 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


* 7aWt>w. 1901; compiled KiansM City Star^ 
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other thm Bread QroAaa 6 ^# 

Tablh 95. — Gate, JV'o. S white: Weighted aeerage price per huehel of reported 

cash sales, 1909-1924 

MINNEAPOLIS 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis t>aily Market Record. 
1 Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 


Table 96. — Oats, No, 3 white: Price per pound expressed as percentage of price 
per pound for No. 3 yellow corn, Chicago, 1909-1924 




























































m Tearheok of , the Deportment of -Agrk^tme^ 1964, 


BARLEY 

Tablb 07. — Barley: Acreage^ exporta^ etc., United StaJtea, 



Ac^ 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

Avcr- 

,age 

farm 

Farm 

Valtm 

Ohicitfo, cash price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fancy * 

Domeetio 

exports, 

Year 

age 

har- 

vested 

doo- 

tion 

price 

per 

buibel 

value 
Dec. 1 

per 

acre^ 

December 

Following 

May 

fiscal year 
beginning 
July II 





Deo.1 



Low 

High 

Low 

High 


IQftO - 


24.4 

n 

Cents 

64.8 


Dol- 

lars 

13.37 

CU. 

56 

Cts. 

72 

Cts. 

60 

Cts. 

68 

Sushds 

4,311,666 

inio 

22.6 

173,832 

87.8 


12.97 

72 

90 

76 

116 

9,399,346 

1911 

^627 

2L0 

160,240 

86.9 

189, 182 

18.26 

103 

130 

68 

132 

1,686,242 
17. 63a 703 

1913 

7,680 

29.7 

233,824 

6a6 

112; 967 

EEC 

48 

77 

45 

68 

1918 

7,499 

23.8 

178,189 

63.7 

95,781 

12.77 

60 

79 

61 

66 

a 64a 747 

Av. 1909-1918 

7,620 

24.8 

184, 812 

69.7 

110, 249 

14. 47 

mm 

tm 

67.8 

89.8 

7, 896, 621 

1914 

”T866 

7, 148 
7,767 

i5.S 

194,^63 

54.8 

166,903 

14.60 

60 


74k 

82 

26,764,622 

1916 

32.0 

228,861 

61.6 

118, 172 

16.63 

62 

77 

mm 

83 

27, 473, 160 

1916 

28.6 

182,809 

88.1 

160; 646 

2a 71 

96 

126 

128 

166 

16,38l|077 

1917 

8,933 

28.7 

211, 769 

118.7 

240; 768 

2a 96 

126 

163 

106 

176 

2a 28a 378 
20, 457, 781 

1918 

9.740 

26.8 

266,226 

91.7 

284,942 

24.12 

88 

106 

no 

130 

1919 



147,608 

120.6 

178,080 

2a 60 

126 

168 

140 

190 

2a 671, 284 

1920 


24.9 

189, 382 

71.8 

185,083 

17.77 

60 

98 

56 

76 

20,467,198 

Av. 1914r-1930 

7.923 

26.4 


83.2 

167,665 

21. 16 

8a4 

iiao 

97.6 

128.7 

23, 497, 300 

1921 

7,414 




mnmi 

a to 

48 


62 

76 

22, 400, 393 

1922 

7,317 

7,836 

24.9 


62.6 

95.560 

18.06 

66 

76 

63 

72 

18, 192,809 
11,208,733 

1923 

26.2 


54.1 


13.66 

80 


69 

90 

1924 < 

7,086 

26.6 

187, 876 

78.1 

137,270 

19.37 

64 

81 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. * Compiled from reports of Bureau of 

1 Based on form price Dec. 1. Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

) Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin * F^Uminary. 


Table 98. — Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 1922-19B4 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars 


1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

1023 

19241 

. _ 

3 

4 

4 

84 

120 

104 

84 

120 

112 

hfew Hampshire _ 

1 

1 

1 

28 

26 

20 

27 

22 

27 

Vermont - 1 

9 

9 

9 

201 

201 

288 

253 

248 

297 

KRwYfwlr 

168 

190 

230 

4,108 

306 

6,092 

269 

6,900 

818 


3,819 

194 

6,279 

286 

PATITIRylvftTllft . 

12 

12 

12 

Maryland — 

4 

4 

6 

128 

132 

176 

96 


163 

Vlrgfnlft 

9 

10 

12 

348 

270 

824 

198 

216 

840 

OhS _ 

73 

74 

76 

1,424 

610 

1,996 

690 

2,260 

800 

926 

1,269 

448 

1,912 

616 

Tndiftne - - - -- - 

80 

80 

32 

296 

Illinois T- - 

190 

228 

361 

6.605 
3,696 

14,220 

24,063 

4.606 
116 

6,612 

7,781 

4,743 

18,636 

29,248 

4,710 

100 

3,251 

2,389 

8,105 

11,309 

2,256 

88 

8,836 

2,304 

8,084 

10,682 

2,342 

126 

6,836 

8,794 

10,568 

20,181 

8,297 

82 

Michigan 

140 

160 

153 

3,600 

13,262 

24,060 

4,603 

162 

Wisconsin — _ _ 

443 

466 

423 

Minnesota 


962 

914 

Towa _ 

161 

168 

150 

Missonri 

6 

6 

4 

Korth Dakota.-- 

1,006 

881 

1,260 

890 

1,860 

801 

25,704 

30,363 

4,856 

18,680 

168 

31,876 

20,025 

9,492 

20,518 

189 

85, 100 

10,026 

8,610 

2,047 

8,812 

8,010 

4,176 

10,051 

169 

21,702 

14,364 

3,953 

7,608 

121 

Bonth Dakota^ ^ 

23,428 

6,275 

Nebraska. 

243 

889 

261 

ITanaaa . 

1,074 

924 

700 

11,550 

120 

8,301 

143 

!Erentucky. .. 

7 

6 

TenniMSM _ r , 

14 

17 

18 

316 

391 

360 

252 

391 

896 


93 

106 

116 

1,767 

2,198 

2,800 

660 

2,592 

2,838 

2,678 

840 

8,220 

4,675 

3,100 

900 

1,149 

1,200 

1,160 

336 

1,763 

1,987 

1,286 

546 

3,447 

8,373 

2,139 

648 

Oklabome _ 

139 

139 

187 

Montana. _ . 

93 

106 

124 

Wyoming 

30 

28 

80 

Colorado................. 

186 

800 

840 

8,634 

186 

8,700 

309 

8,160 

240 

2,086 

128 

4,698 

167 

5,875 

144 

New Mavico 

9 

11 

12 

Arlcona.- - 

26 

86 

86 

826 

1,260 

893 

1,260 

936 

701 

1,197 

636 

1,109 

814 

^b - 

18 

22 

24 

680 

846 

Navede- — 

6 

6 

6 

176 

127 

146 

176 

106 


Tdabo _ 

86 

98 


3,890 

3,999 


1,878 

1,814 

1,596 

31,693 

3,319 

2,880 

2,064 

28,148 

3,436 

3,344 

2,425 

11,693 

WaiMngton. ....... 

74 

85 

no 

1,776 

2,160 

84,484 

8,884 

8,060 

88,069 

2,640 

2,426 

10,080 


80 

88 

97 

OiStoila 

1,129 

1,095 

604 

United States 

7,817 

7,885. 



197,691 

187,876 


107,038 

137,370 


Dtvlstoo df Crop and Livsitook Kstimates. 


1 PmUmlnary. 
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Tabx«b 99 . — BarUy: Percentage reduction from fuU yield per acrOf from etaied 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-192S 



Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. * Indudes all other dimatic. > Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 100 . — Barley: Yield per acre, by States, 1909-1994 



Division of Orop and Llvsstook Bstimates. 






















in Ynekeek df tkt BvpMmmt 


TabiiS 14 ) 1 . — Barley: Acreage and ffiM per aerein specified eeuntriesi aeerage 

ms, anmal IBSl-im 


Aoreagt 


Country 

Aver- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

. . 

1924 



Aver^ 

ilSi- 

1918 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

Nobthibm HxmsraxBs 












1,000 

JJOOO 

IfiOO 

MELim 

mmm 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

NOBTH AMXBICA 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

els 

els 

els 

els 

els 

Canada 

1,574 

2,796 

2,600 

eM 

3,408 

28.8 

21.4 

27.6 

27.6 

26.6 

United States 

7,520 

7,414 

7,317 

tTwo 

am 

218 

tai 

^9 

25.2 

26.5 

Total North America... 

9,194 

10,210, 

9,917 

10^620 

10,494 






xuBorx 




u ...a 






u 

United Kingdom: 











England and Wales 

1,488 

1,436 

1,864 

1,827 

1,316 

810 


81.0 

31.4 

8^4 

Scotland.. 

191 

171 

157 

159 

152 

37.6 

ir.fil 

39.1 

86.5 


TrAlfin^ 

106 

175 

170 

154 


45 2 

34.0 

42.2 

86.7 


Norway 

89 

156 

132 

125 

124 

82.2 

m 

310 

86.4 

83.8 

Sweden 

448 

397 

427 

898 

428 

38.6 

IS] 

32.4 

3ao 

29.4 

Dexunark 

1039 

628 

667 

600 

745 

42.0 



47.0 


Netherlands 

68 

61 

61 

59 

62 

48.1 


51 5 

i.OW.B 

60,7 

Belgium 

188 

96 

80 

85 

74 

5a5 



HQ 


Luxemburg 

3 

5 

9 

9 

8 

27.3 

118 

19.7 



France 

U,967 

1,679 

1, 712 

1,684 

1,714 

26.6 


wmm 


26.8 

Spain 

3,510 

4,335 

4,082 

4,639 

3,074 

21.8 


19.0 

24.6 

KZI 



144 

191 

170 



Bfiifl 


14.4 


Italy 

»647 

1585 

576 

569 

571 

16.4 

19.0 

u» 

ia5 

15.2 

Bwltserland 

13 

16 

16 

16 

16 

83.9 

815 

En 

36.6 

32.4 

Germany 

13,464 

2,808 

2,840 

2,949 

8,571 

38.6 

31.7 

2ao 

36.8 


Austria 

1421 

266 

313 

886 

339 

23.9 

20.6 

17 9 


njn 

CEecboslovakla 

12,275 

1,613 

1,420 

1,696 

1,679 

81.3 

20.4 

E^l 


214 

Hungary 

11,322 

1,184 

1,445 

1,136 


215 

18.1 

16 3 

210 

13.8 

Yugoslavia 

11,058 

010 

927 

891 


19.1 

117 

11.9 

16.8 

25.1 


1, * 860 



400 


18.8 



17.8 


Bulgaria. 

1516 

524 

684 

544 

525 

2ai 

16.2 

22.4 

20.3 

l&l 

Rumania 

1,13,378 

8,878 

4.269 

4,641 

4,573 

18.3 

11.4 

22.0 

13.1 

11.0 

Poland 

13,048 

2,451 

2,825 

2,964 

3,011 

22.7 

wvwm 

21.1 

26.7 

19.0 

Lithuania 

1536 

414 

417 

432 

484 

16.5 

16.1 

25.7 

18.4 

20.5 

Latvia.: 

1463 

361 

887 

434 

443 

17.1 

lao 

17.6 

lao 

19.6 

Esthonia 

1329 

275 

831 

312 

308 

18.8 

17.1 

■OCT 


18.4 

Finland 

278 

272 

277 

277 

278 

17.8 

22.5 


irn 

KlU 

Russia, including Ukraine and 











l^orthe*^ Ofin<^ia 

23,281 

14,915 

7,522 

12,981 


114 

7.5 

17.6 










Total Europe compar- 
able with 190(^1013 

50,075 



39,802 







Total Europe compar- 










idde with 1924 

26,259 

24,521 

25,268 

26,267 

25,185 












. AnUCA 

MotOoco ....... ... 


2,472 

2,547 


2,981 

16.8 

15.1 

10.7 

12.6 

112 

Algeria. 

3,395 

2,514 

2,917 

21838 

3 ; 065 

13.5 

19.1 

6.7 

16 5 

18 

Tunis 

1,228 

1,228 

734 

1.206 

692 

6.4 

9.4 

2.5 

9.5 

17 

Bgypt 

398 

394 

875 


872 

29.8 

80.9 

8a7 

sao 

27.6 

Total Africa compar- 
able with 19(Xhl9l3.... 

5,021 

4,136 

4,026 

4,444 

4,129 


im 

m 

■■ 


Total Africa compar- 



miiiii 

mmi 

nmn 


able with 1924 


6,608 

A 578 

7,247 

7,110 






ASIA 

rivnrrM . . ^ 



118 

113 



117 

113 

22.5 



8,877 



7,350 


16.4 

lao 

2 ao 

19.8 



2)912 

'799 

478 

479 


12.6 

ao 

11.7 



Japanese Empire: 

IftTum 

3,042 

2; 929 

2,746 

2,549 


29.4 

28.1 

29.6 

27.0 


Cmosen 

n662 

2L106 

2; 130 

2; 170 


ion 

18.5 

16.4 

112 


Formosan,.., 

5 

4 

8 

B 


12.6 

9.2 

0.3 

9.8 


ITvAntiiTig 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8 0 

26.0 

2 ao 

210 

























16,499 

12^174 

12^774 

lSt665 














sphere comparable 
with 

80^789 



-1)7,581 







^ "■ 1 1 ■ II IIW 





















with lOM 1 


41,839 

41,758 

44,184 

4^789 











aHttH 



Yield per aort 


> Sfltimated for preeent territory. 
* One year only. 


I Four-year averace. 

< Tluree-year aTeraca. 
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Taiile 101. — Biirley: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-1913, annum 1931—1934 — Continued 


Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10 to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10 to 
1913- 
14 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1024- 

25 

Southern Hemisphere 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bush- 

Bash- 

Bush- 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

els 

els 

els 

els 

eU 

Chile 

111 

128 

153 

145 

124 

36.8 

35.6 

49.5 

60.7 


Uruguay 

»7 

3 

3 

15 

9 

n.i 

14.0 

9.3 

6.3 


Argentina 

Union of South Africa * 

230 

620 

590 

546 

630 

19.1 

9.6 

12.8 

16.9 


»109 

87 




11.7 

14.7 




Australia 

154 

209 




19.6 

21.2 




New Zealand 

35 

33 

17 

. 21 


36.1 

18.8 

:io.o 



Total Southern Hemi- 
sphere comparable 





i 



1 



with 1909-1913 

646 

1, 170 









'I'otal Southern Hemi- 
sphere comparable 










with 1924 

348 

761 

755 

706 

763 







World total comparable 









1 


with 1909-1913 

81, 435 










World total comparable 










with 1924 


42,090 

42,513 

44,839 

43,552 

1 

( 


1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute except 
where otherwise specified. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year m the North- 
ern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

2 One year only. 

* Four-year average. 

> Excludes nati\o locations. 


Table 102. — Barley: Production in specified countries, average 1909-1918; annua 

1931-1934 

[Thousand bushels— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Nortbern Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

United States 

Total North America 

EUROPE 

United Kingdom: 

England ai^d Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Froiice 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland - - 

Germany 

Austria. 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 



» Estimated for present territory. 
29288*— TBK 1924 


1023 

1024 

70, 99.S 
197, 691 

00^76» 

187,875 

274,689 

278,644 

41,717 

5,800 

5,647 

47,027 

4,549 
n,78J 
32, 467 
2,984 
4,182 

4,185 

12^570 

8,146 

3,729 

201 

45,024 

111,861 

2,453 

10,409 

161 

45,084 

62,557 

1,668 

8,662 

570 
108,446 
7, 855 
56,A76 
27,^1 

610 

100,005 

7,216 

47,620 

14,047 
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TabXi£ 102h — Karlen: Production iu. arndfiod countrieitr average 1 909-19 iS^ annual 


Country 


Avorage, 

1909^1918 


1921 


192B 


1923 


1924 


NOBTKiEir HBMUPSEBB^Oontlnued 
EUKOPE--oontinu6d 


Tugoslavla.. 

Oeaeoe 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Pdand 


Lithuania * 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland-. 

Russia, including Ukralno and Northern 
Caucasia 


120,229 
»S6,94» 
110,380 
1 • 01, 6^ 
169,065 

18,820 

17,922 

16,301 

4,947 

1 381, 235 


13,378 

6|480 

8)489 

44,264 

66,104 

6,675 

6,406 

4,090 

6,114 

112, 067 


11,069 


11,941 

08,789 

69,660 

10,725 
6, 770 
6,670 
6,466 

131,357 


14,066 

7,161 

11,063 

60,870 

76,037 

7,967 
6,021 
4, 097 
3,789 


*50101 Europe, comparable with 

1909-1)913 

*50101 Europe, comparable with 1024.] 


1,081,248 


676, 420 
482,041 


663,690 


AFRICA 


Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 


45,974 

7,826 

11,867 


37,204i 
4f7 , 996 
11, 482 
12,173 


27,286 
16,627 
1, 837 
11, 526 


36,371 
46,917 
11, 482 
11,988 


Total Africji, comparable wlttr 

1909-1913-- 

Total Africa, comparable with 1924.. 


66,067 


71,061 

108,916 


29,900 

57,220 


70,887 

105,758 


ASIA 


Cypn 

Inaia 


ms.. 


Russia (Asiatic)... 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa 

Kwantung 


Total Asia, coraparablo with DOOQ- 

1913 , 

Total Asia, comparable with 1934 

Total Northern Hemisphere, (jom- 
parable with lOOO-lOlS 


2,183 
145, 496 
36,796 

89,531 

445 

68 

8 


1,918 

117,087 

6,480 

82,323 

38,984 

37 

26 


1, 093 
145, 973 
5,512 

81,411 
34, 910 
28 


2,543 

145, 


68, 858 
30, 872 
28 


308,621 

123,976 

1, 685. 618 


240,802 
m, 307 

1, 200, 528 


269, 656 
116, 321 


99,730 


Total Northern Hemisphere, com- 
parable with 1924 


926,018 


1,043,876 


15,308 

6,109 

7,946 


67, 214 


8,695 

6,664 

5,782 


487, 434 


48,226 

20,684 

2,526 

10,275 


33,485 

SJ,7U 


75,326 

35,848 


111, 174 


958,963 


Country 


SOUTBBBN HEIflSeHBBS 


Chile...- 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa 

Aostsalia 

New Zealand 


Total Southern Hemlspiiere, com- 

parable with 1909-13 

World total, comparable with 
1000 1933' 

World totalr ei^par^e'with 


Average, 
1909-110 to 
191^14 


1921-32 


1922-23 


A698 

»78 

>4395 

3,681 

2,264 


4,666 

42 

5,982 

1,282 

6,339 

022 


7,657 
28 
7, 858 

'"g,’8^' 

622 


14, 122 
1,699,687 


18,823 

1,228,351 

926,918 


1923-24 


8,798 

79 

9,186 


1,043,876 


1924-26 


958,963 


division of Statistical and Historical Researotk. Official souroes and International Institute unless 
ot^rwise spedfled. 

Mttaatos given are for crops harvested during the eaieadar year in the Northern Hemisphere and th* 
soeeesdlxig harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Estimated loriiresent territory, 
year eiriy. 

> Four-year average. 

> Three-year avert^. 

> Bicmeo native lotions which produced 88,560 bushels in 1917-48 and 3M87 boshals in li09-n. 
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Tabu* 108.— Ba>4«tr.' Woridi prodtutiioni 

[Thousand busfaahi~-ik o., 000 omittad] 


636 


Year 

Frodixetion 

in oountries 

reporting, 
all years, 
18^1923 

t 

Production 
ns reported 

Estimated 
world totals 
(pretimi- 
nary) 

Three selected countries 

Russian 
Empire 1 

Oermany 

Japan 

16W 

007,282 

1,081, 889 

1,200,725 

377,464 

130, 858 

81, 138 

mn 

610,057 

970,664 

h 125, 471 

726,134 

128,325 

79,046 

1800 

564,027 

961, 353 

h 127,085 

253,630 

125, 254 

70,545 

1807 

651,097 

909, 157 

1,045,892 

238,651 

117, 783 

72,662 

1808^. 

636,270 

1,090.672 

1,327,512 

306,922 

129, 939 

83,338 

lOOOw 

628,730 

973,216 

1,143,961 

226^009 

137,047 

77,309 

1000 

620,639 

984,210 

1, 168, 680 

286,981 

137, 888 

82, 420 

loot. 

679, 376 

1,046,723 

1^222.624 

239, 917 

162, 635 

83,352 

1902 

702, 761 

1,182,478 

1, 365, 344 

338, 251 

142,301 

74,078 

1903. 

660^928 

1,196,298 

1,356,104 

357,471 

152, 652 

69,737 

1904 

657,160 

1, 140,319 

1, 313, 769 

346, 255 

135,408 

80,794 

1906 

651,088 

1, 168, 463 

1,313,903 

346,960 

134,203 

77,476 

1900 

758, 275 

1, 262, 809 

1,456,706 

330,962 

142,900 

83,967 

1907 

72.6, 374 

1, 261. 256 

1,438,416 

377, 031 

160, 649 

90,480 

1908 

700, 335 

1,293, 613 

1, 434, 661 

402, 258 

140,5:18 

87, 138 

1909 

778, 074 

1.522,300 

1,648,697 

601,869 

100, 651 

87, 185 

1910 1 

707, 237 

1, 390, 972 

1,518.917 

487, 919 

133, 330 

81, 9.53 

1911 1 

728,017 

1,449,535 

1,541,983 

430,569 

146; 133 

80,480 

19li 

772, 145 

1, 675, 130 

1, 619, 575 

496, 362 

159,924 

90,559 

1913 

783, 690 

1,726,095 

1, 778, 842 

600, 232 

168,709 

101, 477 

1014 

718, 089 

1, 614, 983 i 

1,557, 233 

•432,615 

144, 125 

86, 774 

1916 

691,862 

1,563,397 j 

1, 685, 154 

•429,161 

114, 077 

94, 959 

1910 

669,754 

1, 048, (^9 

1.614, 614 


128, 450 

89,335 

1917 

612,658 

982, 142 

1,434, 642 


a 89, 886 

88, 896 

1918... 

694, 960 

1, 128, 067 

1, 488, 507 


•93,504 

87, 769 

1919 

1 536, 432 

927,303 

1, 136, 303 


a 87, 741 

89, 356 

1920 

580, 268 

1, 156, 626 

1, 244, 526 

» 216, 320 

3 82, 344 

84,909 

1921 

! 579,481 

1, 267, 713 

1, 276, 713 

8 118,497 

a 89^ 056 

82,323 

1922 

; 540, 788 

1, 332, 002 

1, 348, 202 

a 136,869 

a 73, 8.37 

81,411 

1923 

652, 723 

1, 336, 790 

1, 470, 718 


a 108, 446 

C8,85S 

1924 

984,763 


a 109, 005 

76 326 


1 




Division of Statistical and Illstorioal Research. For each year is shown the production during the 
calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the sucoeoding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

» Excludes Poland. 

6 New boundaries and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 


TaRle 104. — Barley: Monthly marketings by farmers f United States, 1917-192S 


Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,600 mills and elevators 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Ang. 

Hept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea« 

son 

1917 

2.2 

16.0 

2B.4 

16.6 

8.6 

8.6 

6.5 

7.6 

6.1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.0 

loao 

1918 

2 4 

9.7 

8.4 

4.4 

7.8 

3.3 

1.3 

■h 

2.9 

wtmm 

30.7 

.9 

100.0 

1919 

18:5 

19.2 

14.3 

9.9 

6.4 

7.6 1 

5.4 

kh 

3.7 

EP 

3.0 

KSl 

■UJmll 

19B0 


16. 5 

16.0 

9.9 

9.9 

7.2 1 

6.7 

6.5 

6.6 

RP 

5.7 

6.9 


1921 


14.0 

Efill 

7.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4.3 

4.2 

KEl 

4.4 

4.3 


1982 

J7.4 

22.9 

14.6 

10.8 

&2 

Bra 

4.8 

3.2 

3.6^ 

1.9 

2 .r 

7.0 

■ ft'iVll 

1933. 

10.3 

23.7 

16.1 

9.9 

7.8 

6.6 

4.1 

3.5 

3.1 

2.6 

2:3 

11. 1 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Eitinitttes. 
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Table 105. — Barley: Farm stocks, shipments, and quality. United States, 1910-1924 





Crop 



Stocks on 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown 1 

Year beginning 
August 

Olil SLOClU 

on farms 
Aug 1 ^ 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

bushel* 

Quality* 

Total 

supplies 

farms 
Mar. 1 fol- 
lowing 1 

1910 

1,000 

husheli 

8,075 

1,000 

bushels 

173,832 

Pounds 

46,9 

Per cent 
8ai 

1,000 

bushels 

181,907 

1,000 

bushels 

83,498 

1,000 

bushels 

86,955 

1911 

8,763 

160,240 

4a 0 

84.9 

166,003 

24,754 

91,620 

1912 

2,591 

223,824 

4a8 

86.2 

226,415 

62,301 

120,148 

1913 

11,252 

178,180 

4a5 

8a4 

189,441 

44,126 

86,262 

87,834 

1914 

7,600 

104,053 

46.2 

87.6 

202,562 

42,889 

1916 

6,336 

228,851 

47.4 

9a5 

235, 187 

' 68,301 

98^965 

1916 

10,082 

182,300 

4a 2 

84.4 

193, 291 

33, 244 

79,257 

1917 

3, 775 

211, 760 

46.6 

oao 

215, m 

44,410 

84,066 

1918 

4, 610 

256,225 

4a9 

89.8 

260,735 

81,746 

33,820 

99,987 

1919 

11,897 

147,608 

45.2 

84.8 

150,505 

50,471 

1920 

4, 122 

189, 332 

4ao 

88.2 

193,454 

65,229 

68,663 

1921 

13, 487 

154, 046 

I 44.4 

82.5 

168,433 

42,294 

55,738 

1922 

7,497 

182,068 

4a2 

88.5 

189, 566 
204,406 

42,469 

66,560 

1923 

6,805 

197, 601 

! 45.8 

86.6 

44, 9.30 

68, 190 

1924 * 

6.350 

187, 876 

47.0 

88.7 

194,234 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^Based on percentage of entire crop as reported by crop reporters. 

» Average weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 

» Percent of a *‘bigh medium grade** as reported by crop reporters, 

« Preliminary. 

Table 106. — Barley: Receipts at markets named, 1009-1924 


[Thousand bushels— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Year l>egmnmg August 

Minne- 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Fort 
Wilham 
and Port 
Arthur * 

1909 - 

22,828 

12, 177 

26,658 

15, 143 


3, 301 

1910 

L518 1 

7,157 

20,740 

12, 915 


1, 637 

1911 

19, 134 1 

6iU19 

20;929 

12 ; 797 


3 ,483 

1012 

35,682 

14;504 

30', 083 

19, 824 


0 ; 859 

IP13 

29,796 

10,895 

26; 201 

17,499 


10 ; 667 

Average, 1909-1913 

21,792 

10,150 

24,022 

16, 030 


6. 760 

1914 

29, 465 

11, 122 

25, 073 

t'ooT 


2,884 

1915 

45, 143 

15,396 

32; 085 

19, 850 


10,356 

1916 

261301 

8;633 

28; 075 

19 ; 619 

1,236 

7 ; 688 

1917 

35,423 

7,470 

21, 473 

14,676 

2,089 

7,470 

1918 

43, 172 

8,427 

26, 871 

18, 458 

3, 901 

7,741 

1939 

13, 194 

2,322 

13, 694 ; 

10,208 

831 

8, 194 

2^ 

17, 774 

4,043 

10, 192 1 

9,813 

1,325 

12,320 

Average, 1014-1920 

30,067 

8. 202 

22.495 i 

14, 246 

i 1,894 

8,004 

1921—. 

11,945 

5, 154 

7,697 

0,341 

1, 075 - 

11, 597 

1922 

14,259 

3, 885 

10,073 

0,446 

801 

15,756 

1923 

13,641 

3,926 

9,766 

9,077 

785 

15,910 

1023 







August 

1,041 

432 

1,222 

872 

150 


September 

2,417 

1,563 

979 

1,191 

171 

2,787 

October 

3,879 

750 

1,255 

1, 187 

243 

2,602 

November 

1,633 

365 

767 

708 

133 

2,310 

Df*cfiiriber . 

184 

102 

1,029 

905 


1,704 

1024 





January 

748 

92 

748 

675 


728 

February 

h 131 

23 

028 

768 

88 

680 

March 

1,159 

16 

819 

683 


662 

April 

855 

140 

668 

618 


1,063 

May 

683 

121 

557 

605 


1,300 

June. 

611 

135 

360 

418 


520 

Jnly 

400 

187 

414 

362 


1,236 

Apgnst . 

1,484 

602 

775 

616 


225 

September 

3, 913 

5,498 

1,748 

2,336 

139 

8,016 

October 

4, 155 

8,772 

2,070 

1,840 

155 

8,040 

November 

2,756 

1,937 

1, 127 

1, 137 

61 

6,008 

December 

2,218 

229 

1,288 

1,397 

42 

2,875 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Reoord> 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers Journal, and Canadian Statistics. 

i Crop year begins In September. * Five>year average. 
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Table 107 . — Batiey; Farm price per bushel, 16th of month, United Stales, 1909-19S4 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

ed av. 


CU. 

Ct9. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

0 ( 8 . 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1909 

67.9 

■TO 

68.4 

63.6 

66.8 

68.4 

69.8 

ESXl 

68.1 

66.1 

64.8 

64.3 

55.8 

r TTjUUIPiWiliii 


66.6 

66.7 

66.6 

68.8 

lE^l 

63.6 

66.0 

71.6 

73.9 

72.0 

69.7 



73.2 

79 4 

88.8 

86.9 

86.6 

88.8 

91.1 

91.0 

94.2 

93.6 

86.5 

74.4 

83.2 



64.2 

64.3 

62.2 



60.2 

48.8 

48 4 

■SO 

53.2 

62.2 

63.2 


63.0 



Eaa 

l^Sj] 

62.8 

61.8 

61.4 

60 5 

49.2 

48 3 

46.3 

62.6 

Av. 1909-1913-.- 

00.1 

60.0 

60.5 

60 6 

60.9 

62.4 

63.3 



64.7 

63 0 

59 4 

61.2 

1914 

48.8 

62.2 

61 8 

63.0 

64.3 

68.6 

65.3 

66.2 

64.2 

62.9 

58.9 

66.2 

65.4 

1915 

64.3 

49.4 

48 4 

60 8 

63.2 

68.3 

60.6 

68 4 

68 4 

69.6 

69.4 

69.3 

64.8 

1910 

66. 1 

74.7 

79.8 

86.6 

87 6 

89.0 

94.8 

09.6 

111.2 

119 7 

113.0 

110.6 

88.7 

1917 

112.2 

112.0 

112.6 

112.6 

120.1 

129.2 

146.6 

166.6 

164.4 

147 0 

126 9 

114.2 

137.8 

1018 

106.4 

98.2 

95.2 

93.3 

91.5 

89.0 

86.1 

89 0 

08.3 

106.6 

108 8 

113.6 

98.6 

1919 

117.2 

115.4 

116 2 

118.8 

125.4 

133.6 

133. 2 

134. 6 

143.3 

147.4 

145 2 

131.6 

125.7 

1020 

113.0 

98. 1 

86 4 

76 6 

67.8 

60.8 

67.0 

55 6 

51.8 

60.4 

61 1 

60.0 

76.1 

Av. 1914-1920—. 

88 1 

85 7 

84 3 

84 4 

85 7 

88 5 

91.9 1 

95.6 

98 8 

99. 1 

94. 8_ 

90 8 

90.0 

1921..- 

48.2 

46.2 

43.6 

41.8 

42.8 

44.0 

47.0 

61.2 

54 0 

67.0 

’esir 

61.0 

47.4 

1922 

47.7 

46.2 

49 2 

62.0 

66.6 

66.8 

66 2 1 

58.0 

69 6 

60 8 

58 3 1 

64.7 

62.6 

1923 

62 2 

61.9 

64.7 

65.2 

67.6 

56.6 

68.0 

60.0 

61 0 

60 0 

61.9 

68 8 

57.1 

1924 

75.7 

76.6 

81.4 

79.7 

76.2 
















1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of montli and 1st of succeed- 
ing mouth. 


Table 108. — Barley: Farm price per bushel, December 1, 1909-1924, and 

value per acre, 1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

|i922 

|i923 

1924 

Value 
per 
acre, 
1924 X 


Cts 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Dots. 

Me 

77 

76 

90 

77 

80 

80 

81 

76 

104 

130 

140 

170 

138 

121 

86 

100 

100 

108 

28.08 

N.H 

80 

77 

86 

84 

80 

81 

82 

79 

90 

176 

160 

188 

146 

130 

no 

98 

85 

106 

27.30 

Vt — 

77 

68 

82 

80 

80 

77 

75 

76 

100 

140 

163 

160 

120 

116 

80 

97 

06 

103 

82.96 

N.y 

69 

70 

97 

68 

69 

75 

71 

75 

101 

130 

126 

136 

99 

106 

02 

74 

76 

91 

27.30 

Pa 

67 

03 

66 

08 

71 

67 

70 

75 

76 

140 

120 

128 

90 

100 

62 

65 

72 

90 

23.86 

Md 

64 

61 

60 

68 

64 

03 

66 

70 

73 

130 

120 

123 

no 

99 

67 

76 

80 

93 

32.65 

Va-- 

71 

67 

70 

75 

70 

71 

80 

75 

85 

139 

160 

130 

100 

no 

72 

80 

80 

106 

28.36 

Ohio 

61 

60 

84 

55 

68 

64 

60 

1 64 

80 

118 

93 

1 126 

82 

87 

61 

65 

63 

86 

25.60 

Ind 

63 

66 

75 

60 

60 

61 

67 

65 

75 

104 

104 

118 

87 

89 

48 

58 

66 

77 

19.25 

Ill 

52 

60 

92 

63 

67 

62 

61 

67 

103 

121 

90 

121 

82 

91 

46 

68 

68 

75 

23.25 

Mich 

61 

68 

86 

65 

00 

66 

65 

62 

91 

119 

100 

118 

87 

92 

57 

66 

64 

80 

2180 

Wis 

56 

64 

! 99 

66 

60 

67 

62 

60 

106 

124 

92 

121 

84 

92 

61| 

67 

61 

1 78 

24.96 

Minn 

47 

60 

96 

41 

48 

68 

53 

49 

87 

111 

80 

116 

62 

80 

34l 

47 

44 

69 

22.08 

Iowa- 

40 

66 

93 

62 

1 66 

60 

65 

49 

91 

117 

86 

112 

63 

82 

42 

49 

62 

70 

21.98 

Mo 

68 

60 

75 

66 

00 

66 

66 

63 

93 

94 

116 

130 

98 

94 

65 

72 

78 

82 

20.60 

N, Dak 

43 

66 

85 

* 35 

40 

52 

45 

44 

80 

100 

73 

108 

66 

72 

29 

39 

38 

62 

IC. 12 

8. Dak 

45 

67 

88 

42 

46 

66 

60 

46 

83 

110 

78 

116 

62 

76 

20 

42 

40 

64 

17. 92 

Nebr 

43 

46 

60 

42 

49 

48 

47 

42 

76 

98 

86 

100 

60 

71 

28 

47 

44 

S 

16.75 

Kans 

63 

45 

60 

40 

85 

61 

47 

42 

77 

116 

96 

100 

46 

74 

29 

46 

49 

66 

10.72 

Ky 

76 

66 

79 

75 

78 

75 

77 

77 

90 

116 

140 

167 

116 

no 

61 

“l 

84 

101 

2124 

Tenn 

79 

80 

90 

80 

70 

80 

82 

76 

100 

144 

162 

180 

no 

120 

100 

80' 

100 

no 

22.00' 

Tex 

100 

90 

93 

78 

81 

88 

70 

68 

80 

137 

130 

112 

76 

.96 

46 

661 

68 

76 

21.28 

Okla - . 

65 

64 

61 

60 

80 

62 

63 

60 

100 

148 

124 

122 

72 

96 

46 

6a 

S 

70 

17.60 

Mont 

63! 

62 

68| 

63 

48 

60 

63 

48 

76 

1 

103 

100 

140 

66 

84 

60 

60 

48 

69 

17.26 

Wyo 

74 

67 

76 

62 

61 

68 

64 

65 

1 

87 

130 

130 

176 

no 

107 

66 

60 

66 

72 

21.60 

Colo - 

66 

60 

69 

60 

66 

60 

65 

48 

82! 

104 

113 

120 

76 

86 

37 

60 

64 

72 

17.28 

N, Mox 

100 

80 

70 

71 

72 

79 

76 

7C^ 

100! 

139 

110 

no 

76 

97 

61 

06 

80 

60 

UOO 

Arit 

88 

90 

87 

87 

73 

85 

60 

56 

108 

150 

130 

140 

140 

112 

8C 

85 

06 

88 

30 80 

Utah 

66 

60 

66 

69 

65 

61 

60 

62| 

76; 

120 

140 

141 

100 

97 

48 

65 

70 

87 

33.93 

Nev 

75 

70 

81 

87 

90 

81 

66 

70 

96 

119 

164 

160 

166 

117 

80 

100 

83 

no 

31.00 

Tdabo 

59 

60 

70 

61 

48 

66 

60l 

62 

82 

106 

130 

140 

76 

91 

47! 

66 

68 

82 

23.78 

Wfwh 

64 

67 

68 

53 

62 

69 

52 

66 

84 

116 

116 

136 

100 

04 

62 

74 

60 

85 

20.40 

Oreg 

66 

62 

66 

66 

66 

61 

61 

62 

80 

115 

136 

160 

100 

101 

60 

74 

67 

100 

25.00 

Calif 

74 

66 

86 

70 

68 

70 

59 

62 

96 

12^ 

116 

141 

100 

99 

66 

63 

TO 

116 

28.20 

U.8 

54.8 

67.8 

86.9 

6a6 

'53.7 

60.7 

54.3 

51.6 

88wl 

113. 7 

91.7 

120.6 

71.3 

816 

41.9 

62. 6 61 1 

73.1 

19 87 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
' Based on farm price Deo. 1 









m Tearhooh «>f the I^eparimenf of AgrievMwrey 19^, 

*Tabu 109.-~BarI«ii.' IntemaUmal trai», a»>eng» l91(hi9tA, awmal 

[Thousund btishels^i. e., 900 omittod] 


Gountry 


PBXNCIPAt SXPOKTDKJ COUN- 
TS BS 

▲Ig&ria 

Arg»ntitiit_ 

AostralJa^ — 

Britlsli India. 

Itogaria - 

Canada 


CWle 

Czeobo^ovokia. 

Hungary 

Latvia 

Poland 

Rumania 


Russia 

Sweden 

Tunis 

TTnlted States *. 
Yinpeslavia 


PBINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COrNIEIES 


Austria — 
Belgium*-. 
Demnn'k. 


Pmland- 

Pranoe*- 


Oennany *... 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands. 
Norway 


Portugal 

Spain 

Swlteerland - 

Kingdom *. 
Othernountries 


Total countries re- 
ported 


Year ended June SO 


Average 
1010-^1014 1 


Imports Kzpoits 


SIS 

«S 

150 

123 


67 


229 


H03 

104 

28 

32S 


|u 16,804 

173,340 

102 

3.056 

7,896 


716 
18, 361 
3,024 
732 


6, 711 
148. 297 


810 

15 

38,039 

4,560 

24 
690 
1, 140 
48, 650 
6 


272,989 


5t482 

»704 

51 

10,840 

1,878 

6,622 

* 1,062 


11,836 


8, 123 
3,079 
2,906 
i»42 


787 

136 


20 

'26, “oS" 


6 

113 

1 

*101 

3 


280,620 


10221 


Imports iKxpdrts 


m 


in 


3 

62 

8 

1 

271 

1 


1,462 

11,874 

1,666 

13 

23 

*.413 

11,102 

379 

1,603 

20 

6,692 

1,500 


6.339 

2.339 
33, 698 

9 


84,116 


6,965 

1,290 

3,^6 

184 

819 

12,864 

2,023 

1,941 

188 

10 

258 

15,424 


76 

6,624 

22,400 

440 


1,258 

2,906 

503 

I 

261 

191 


44 


431 

(«) 


63 

(«) 

»* 613 


78,787 


1923 


Inq;)ort!( Exports 


4,282 


«8 


(«) 


11 

•12 

«7 

«19 


c 1,083 


3,367 

11,367 

6,149 

606 

67 

1,411 

13,138 

627 

528 

*10 

9,067 

1,363 


142 
»«2,906 
38, 968 
19 


95, 165 


105 

1,381 

3,319 

1,399 


12,474 

1,776 
7,103 
15 
10 279 
«833 
39, 065 


782 
358 
18, 193 


»81 

63 

1,190 

179 


122 

..... 

loi 


1 

(«) (•) 
»• 137 


89,054 


1924, preliml^ 
nary 


Imports Exports 


302 


205 


io 3,933 
12,414 
10,6'16 
181 
273 
6,728 

23, 085 

(. 5 ) 

386 

O’) 

l.^,2f)7 
2, 97ti 


1*3, 017 
48, 608 
1, 305 


124,378 


0,462 
0,779 
*1,864 
Ml, 717 


16,577 

*2,062 
8,183 
10 327 
Kl8 


«w 19,990 

» 19,888 
19 

1* 0, 623 
11,209 


79 

622 

Hg 


831 

IS 


61 


110,848 


r Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from ofhclal sources and International III* 
Ititute of Agriculture. 

s Years ended July 31 as compiled by tlie International Institute of Agrioulture. 

I Calendar years 1009>1913. 

> Tears end^ June 30. from o£0idlal sources. 

< Eleven months, from the International Institute of Agriculture. 

'Average for seasons 1909-10 to 1911-12. 

* Teaa months ended May 31, from the International Institute of Agriculture. 

7 Sea trade only. 

* Less than 600 busbeb. 

' Inline months. 

>4 Xoternatio^ Institute of Agrloolture. 

Average for seasons 1911-12 to IQlS-li. 

II Commercial soutoe. 

Average for seasons 1912-18 to 1913-14. 

IT 81* months. 

ittnmlMl in Other eoantries.*^ 

B Oidondar year. 



Qrcim othet than Bread Chraim 6&9 


TiiBi«a 110 . — Barleiff No. i^: WoLghUd a»woge pHco per btuhd, MimneapoHi^ 

i90^m4 


Tear beginning 
.A aim 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nnv. 

Dec*. 

Jfan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age i 

1000 

$a46 

$a48 

MM 


*ft67 

10.61 

mm 

Hi 

BM 

$0 64 

RH 


HIIMBH 

1010 

.01 

.63 

.68 

.66 

.70 

.77 

.74 

.81 

.88 

.76 

.77 

.87 

.74 

lOU 

.85 

.04 

.06 

.OS 

.Of 

1.06 

U!2J 

.05 

1.01 

.99 

.76 


.92 

1012 

.46 

.49 


.47 

.48 

.49 

.48 

.46 

.46 


.62 

.48 

.48 

1*18 

.58 

.61 

.56 

.53 

■jgl 

.52 

.60 

.48 

.17 

.48 

.47 

.15 

.51 

Av. 1000-1013-.. 

.50 

mm 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.67 

.65 

.61 

m 

. .64 

lOU 

.50 

.56 

.55 

.50 

.67 

.68 

.75 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.65 

.68 

.65 

1015 

.60 

.48 

.51 

.56 

.61 

.70 

.66 

.66 

.68 

.70 

.08 

.09 

.63 

1016 i 

.81 i 

.81 

1.03 

1 11 

1.07 

1.17 

1. 17 

1.21 

1 36 

1.48 

1.38 

1.49 

LIT 

1017 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1.49 

1, 66 

1.88 

2. 12 

1.82 

1 46 

1.23 

1. 18 

L4* 

lOlS 1 

1.02 

.05 

.01 

.04 

.92 

.00' 

.87 

.03 

1.00 

1 13 

1.12 

1 21 

1.00 

1010 

1 33 ! 

1.27 

1.20 

1.33 

1. 52 

1. 52 

1.37 

1.61 

1.60 

1.74 

1.40 

1.16 

L43 

1020 

1.02 

.00 

.02 

.82 

.74 

.00 

.66 

.67 

.01 

.50 

.67 

.62 

.74 

Av. 1914-1020... J 

.05 ! 

.02 

.93 

.06 

.99 

1.05 

1.05 

1.11 

1.12 

J U 

1 02 

1 00 

1.02 

1021 

.68 

.65 

.60 

.54 

.47 

.61 

, .60 

.58 ! 

.61 

.62 

.66 

.56 

.55 

1022 

.40 

.54 

.67 

.60 

.61 

.67 

.60 

.60 

.64 

.61 

.58 

.59 

.58 

1923 - 

.56 

.68 

.60 

.61 

.62 

.62 

.68 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.63 

1924 

.80 

.81 

.86 

.81 

.87 























Division of Statistical and Ulstorlcal Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 
» Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 


FLAX AND FLAXSEED 


Tablb 111. — Flaxseed: Acreage ^ pradmiian, valuer exports^ etc.^ United States 

1909 -^ 19^4 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
l>er acre 

Production 

Average 
farm 
prlc» per 
bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 
Doc. 1 

Value 
per 
acre * 

Domestic 
Alports, 
flspal year 
beginning 
July 1 * 

Imports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1» 

WOO 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1913 

Av. 1900-1013- 

1914 

1018 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Acres 
e, OSS, 000 

2. 467. 000 
2,757 000 
S, 851, 000 
2, 291, 000 

2. 190.000 

Bush, of 
66 lbs. 
0.5 
5.2 
7.0 
0.8 
7.8 

Bushtli 

19.600.000 

12.718.000 

10. 370. 000 

28. 073. 000 

17. 8.53. 000 

Cents 
152.8 
231.7 
182. 1 
114 7 
110.0 

Dollars 

80.003.000 

20. 472. 000 

35. 272. 000 

82. 202 . 000 

21. 300. 000 

Dollars 
14. 45 
11.96 
12 79 
11.29 
0. 34 

Bushels 
65,103 
976 
4, 323 
16,801 
305, 646 

BmheU 

5, 002; 400 
10,499,227 
6,841,806 
5, 294,296 
8, 663, 236 

7.9 

10,54.3,000 

l.il. 9 

29, 688, 000 

11.92 

78,586 

7,258,212 

1. 645. 000 

1.387.000 

1.474.000 

1.084.000 
1. 910, 000 

1. 503.000 

1. 757. 000 

10.1 

9.7 

4 6 

7 0 

4.8 
6.1 

lllilll 

126.0 

174.0 

248.6 
2^6. 6 

340.1 
438.5 

176.7 

17.318.000 

24.410.000 

35.541.000 

27. 182. 000 

4.5.470.000 

31.476.000 
1^ 090, 000 

10 53 
17 60 
24.11 
13. 70 
23 81 
20.04 i 
10.81 

4,145 
2,614 
1,017 
21,481 
16,574 
24, 044 
1,461 

10.666,215 
14,679,233 
12,303,088 
13, 366. 629 
8,420,886 
23,391,034 
16, 170, 415 

Av. 1914-1920- 

1921 - 

»« 

1923 

1924® 

1, 666, 000 

7.1 

11,805,000 

212.0 

28; 68^ 000 I 

17 22 ' 

10,051 

14,156,457 

1, 108,000 
1,11^000 

2.014.000 

3.280.000 

' 7. 2 
0.3 
8.5 
0.2 

8,029,000 

10.375.000 

17.060.000 

30. 173.000 

146.1 

211.5 

210.7 

227.3 

11,648^000 

21.941.000 

85.961.000 

68.611.000 

10.51 

10.71 

17.01 

20,88 

2,267 

1216 

13,632,078 

25,006,930 

10,576,760 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figturcs in italics are oemnuT returns. 

* Based on farm price Decri . _ . _ 

s Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

I Preliminary 

* Six months, beginning July 1, not separately repotted in 1023. 









640 Y earhook of the Department ef Agriculture^ 192Ji. 


Table 112. — Flaxseed: Acreage, praductian, and toted farm vedue^ bv States, 

ign-'iou 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars 


1022 

1023 

19241 

1922 

1023 

10241 

1022 

1023 

10241 

Wiscon.sin 

4 

8 

8 

52 

07 

104 

04 

204 

234 

Minnesota.. 

310 

527 

712 

3,100 

83 

6,270 

8,117 

04 

6,758 

154 

11,225 

18, 918 

Iowa 

8 

6 

8 

56 

118 

212 

MisaoTiii _ _ 


1 


9 


20 

North Dakota 

621 

1,060 

284 

1,732 

483 

4, 845 

8,085 

14, 722 

10,368 

3,003 

46 

17, 140 
5,021 
02 

33,410 

9,587 

126 

South Dakota 

162 

1, 539 
24 

2,414 

4,299 

Nebraska 

3 

4 

8 

44 

56 

Kansas.. 

20 

24 

54 

120 

182 

378 

223 

391 

818 

Montana 

84 

no 

270 

005 

002 

2,349 

1,102 

1,741 

5,101 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

1 

7 

10 

9 

13 

19 

20 

Colorado- 



12 



36 


76 









1,113 

2,014 

3,280 

10, 375 

17,060 

30, 173 1 

21,041 

35, 051 

68,611 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 


Table 113. — Flaxseed: Yield per acre, by States, 1 909-1 9'Ji4 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1014 

1916 

1916 

1917 

jiois 

1919 

1920 

Av 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

il024 


JStt. 

Bn 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

Bti. 

Bu 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu 

Bu 

\bu. 

Wisconsin 

14 5 

10 0 

12. 0 

12. 5 

14.0 

12.0 

13.5 

13. 6| 

12.0 

! 

11 0 

10.5 

11.0 


10.6 

13.0 

12.1 

13.0 

Minnesota 

10.0 

7.5 

8.0 

10.2 

9 0 

8.9 

9 3 

10.6 

8. 6! 

9. 6 10. 4 

8.0 

9 6 

9.4 

9.5 

10. 0 

10 0 

J1.4 

Iowa 

9.8 

12 2 

8.0 

11.6 

9.4 

10.2 

0.5 

9.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

9 6 

10.0 

10.0 

8 7 

10.4 

9.4 

11.7 

North Dakota 

9.3 

3.6 

7.6 

9,7 

7 2 

7.5 

8.3 

9.9 

10.3 

3 9 

7.8 

4.6 

5.3 

7.2 

6 5 

0.3 

7.7 

8 6 

South Dakota 

0.4 

6.0 

6.3 

8.6 

7.2 

7.1 

7.6 

11. 0' 

9.3 

7.0 

9. .6 

7.0 

10.0 

8 8 

0 5 

0 6 

8 6 

8 9 

Nebraska 

8.5 

8.0 

5.0 

9.5 

6.0 

7.4 

7.0 

11.0 

8.0 

6 

9 5 

5 0 

9.0 

7.9 

8 0 

8.0 

11.0 

7.0 

Kansas 

7 0 

8.2 

3.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.V 

6.0 

6.7i 

6.8 

7.0 

! 5.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6 1 

6.7 

6 0 

7.6 

7.0 

Montana 

12.0 

7.0 

7.7 

12.0 

0.0 

0.6 

8.0 

10.6 

9.5 

3.0 

3.0 

1.3 

2.6 

6.4 

5 0 

7 2 

8.2 

8.7 

Wyoming 








13.0 

7.0 

6.5 

O.Oj 

4.0 

8.2 


6.7 

7.0 

10.0 

9.0 

TTnited States 

9 5 

6.2 

7.0 

0.8 

7.8 

7.0 

8.4 

10.1: 

9.7 

4.6 

7. 0 

4. 8 

6.1 

7 2 

7.2 

9.3 

8. 5 

9.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 114. — Flaxseed: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1910-19^3 


\ 

Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 


Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Ball 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
matic * 

De- 

fect- 

ive 

seed 


Ret. 

P.ct. 

P. et. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cU 

1910 

49.4 

(*) 


2.6 

0.0 

6.2 

0.1 

69.3 

1.4 

1.8 

(•) 

0.1 

0.5 

63.1 

1011 

16.4 

1, 1 


8.4 

.9 

2.8 

.1 

30.6 

2.2 

1.7 

(») 

.2 

1.7 

36.3 

1912 

6.1 

2.9 

0.2 

5.9 

2.8 

1.1 

.8 

10.0 

3.7 

.4 

0.4 

1.4 

1.7 

26.6 

1913 

24.3 

.7 

. 1 

1.0 

1.7 

2.2 

.2 

30.6 

1.6 

.3 


.4 

1.6 

34.5 

1914 

11.4 

1.7 

.2 

2.0 

1.9 

6.6 

.3 

24.1 

2.2 

.5 

.2 

.3 

1.6 

29.1 

1916 

2.1 

2.0 

.3 

8.5 

2.1 

.4 

.2 

16.3 

2.6 

.1 


(*) 

.8 

20.0 

1916 

3.3 

2.8 

.3 

3.4 

1.7 

Z8 

.3 

12.4 

3.0 

.1 

CO 

.1 

.7 

17.2 

1917 

51.3 

.8 

C) 

2.9 

M 

2.9 

(*) 

59.3 

1.2 

1.2 


.1 

.5 

62.3 

1918 

26.2 

.2 

.1 

8.8 

2.3 

2.5 

.2 

34.8 

.9 

* 2.6 

(0 

.1 

.9 

30.3* 

1919 

38.0 

.7 

.1 

I .6 

2.0 

4.1 

(*) 

45.5 

3.7 

10.6 

.1 

(*) 

.8 

60.2 

1020 

23.2 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

1.7 

4.2 

.2 

31.7 

4.4 

3.7 

(*) 

.1 

1.6 

41.4 

3921 

26.2 

.9 

.2 

.6 

1.9 

6.6 

.1 

35.3 

4.3 

3.1 


.1 

.7 

43.5 

1922 

9.0 

.4 

.1 

.3 

2.4 

1.7 

.2 

14.7 

2.6 

3,9 

0) ! 

.1 

.8 

21.4 

1923 

10.2 

1,0 

1 

.2 

3.1 

2.5 

2.8 

.3 

38.1 

3.8 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

24.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Includes all other climatic. ) Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Tablb 116. — Flax: Acreage in specified countries, average 1909-191$, annual 19S1^ 

19U 


Aroa 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northebn Hshisphebi 

BOBTH AMEBICiL 

Canada 

Acres 
1,034,874 
2, 489, 800 

Acres 
633, 147 
1, 108, 000 

Acres 
565, 479 
1,113,000 

Acres 

629,938 

2,074,000 

Acres 

1,275,314 

8,289,000 

United States 

Total North America 

EUBOPK 

United Kingdom: 

England and Woles..- 

Northern Ireland 

Irish Free State 

Sweden 

3, 524, 674 

1,641,147 

1,678, 479 

2, 643, 038 

4, 564,314 

480 

1 63,014 

14,016 
33,055 ! 
*48,930 
*61,606 ! 
» 7, 349 

1 * 60, 768 
* 12,787 
>61,404 
>7,967 

> 32, 274 

>766 

> * 71, 263 

> 191,710 

> 143, 267 
* 161, 906 

> j;W, 193 

> 12, 236 

2, 789, 082 

7,848 
\ 32, 432 

1 7,413 j 

0,800 
21,610 1 
37, 164 
43, 163 
4,097 
>73,018 
• 8, 726 
68, 409 
10, 366 
35,661 
635 
27, 225 
176, 095 
126,764 
84, 335 
50, 342 
16, 828 

1, 96.3, 704 

9, 362 
29,117 
4, 915 
6,567 
23, 954 
40,700 
38, 221 
4, 694 
71,906 
0,212 
56, 151 
6,630 
32, 568 ’ 
1,720 
26, 847 
251, 493 
126, 517 
93, 169 
69, 178 
15,938 

2,160,396 

9,446 
45, 107 
8, 100 

6,000 

42,800 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

24.915 
46, 287 
36, 813 
4, 201 
70, 127 
9,030 
62, 440 
4,169 
33, 163 
1,285 
33,200 
266, 632 
128, 741 

76, 704 
10, 625 

2, 1.59,0.54 

30,^ 

64,000 

1 39,400 

Spain 

Italy 


A us'tria 


Czechoslovtikia 

Hungary 

32,689 

Y ugoslaVia. . 


Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

900 

50,600 

262,000 

152,000 

149,500 

80,000 

14,800 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland i 

Russia, including Ukraine and northern | 
Caucasia 

Total Europe comparable with 1000- 
19J8 

3,879,093 1 

2, 701, 534 
68l,7.*;0 

3,068,144 
772, 357 



Total Europe comparable with 1024. 

AFRICA 

Kenya 

8.58, 793 

! 935, 1% 


14, 687 
43,663 i 
445 1 
9, 180 
6, 766 ’ 

11,781 
31, 720 
667 
3,800 
1,384 

5, 889 
33, 961 
766 
7,400 
J,698 


Morowro _ 



Algciia. 

1,360 

700 

5,400 

Tunis . . 

Egypt - 

4,628 

Total Africa comparable with 1900- 
1913 - 

6,994 

6, 210 
9. 626 

2, 061 

4, 467 

2,464 


Total Africa comparable with 1924... 
ASIA 

India 

Russia (Asiatic) 

6, 100 

3. 818, 080 
376, 000 

1 12, 139 
3,000 

4. 209. 219 

3.830.219 

11,018,980 

2,269,000 

3, 011,000 

3, 382. 000 

3,730,000 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen. 

76,423 
3, 167 

39,248 
3, 175 

39,200 
3, 428 

36,800 

Total Asia comparable with 1900-19W. 

Total Asia comparable with 1924 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1909-1913 


2, 346, 423 

3, 050, 248 

3, 421, 200 

3,766,800 

Total Northern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924 

Southern Hemisphebk 

Chile 

4,677,946 

6, 506, 561 

6, 979, 102 

9,358,403 

748 

1 4 126, 628 

4,113,434 
•1,066 
•2,666 

650 

60,936 

3,801,826 

918 

6,880 

8331 
84, 450 
4,316,837 
714 
10, 645 

1 


Uruguay 

Argentina 

Alistf^lia _ 

102, 490 
5,2.54,695 

106,^ 

5,906,000 

New Zealand _ 

11,900 


Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with i90i^i9i3 


4,244,331 

4,239,962 

15,863,311 

3,960,208 

3,952,760 

4, 413, 488 

4, 401, 206 



Total Southern Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924 

World total comparable with 1909- 
1913 

1 5,357,185 

i 



0,014,800 

World total comparable with 1924. 

8, 630, 705 

9,906,847 


15,378,208 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OlBcinl sources and international Instituto unleot 
otherwise stated. Kstimatos given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern Hem- 
isphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Thfce-year average. * Four-year average. 

* Estimated tor present territory. » One year only. 

« Two-year average. 
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Tabud IV^r^Flm: Production in specified cottntries, aiverasie 1909^1913^ 

annual 1931-1924, 


Country 


Seed 


Aver- 

xX 

r9i3 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Fiber 


Aver- 

1913 


1921 


1922 


1928 


1924 


Koktskrk Heumfbsrr 

MOBTA AMERICA 


Canada 

tJnited Stated. 


UOOO 
\bushel3 
12,040 
19, 643 


1,000 

bushcU 

4,112 

^029 


, 1,000 , 
IbuthtUl 
6,00M 
10,376 


1,000 

bmhehi 

7,140 

17,060 


1,000 , 
bu8hela\ 
9, 761 i 
30,173 


1,000 

pounds 


|pOU7ld«| 


l,0OO 

\pofands\ 


1,000 

\pmnds\ 


, 1.000, 

\poundt 


Total North America . 

simoPE 


United Kingdom: 

Northern Ireland. 

Irish Free State. .. 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Apain 

Italy 

Austria 

Ceechoslovakla 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Kumama 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonla, 

Finland.. 


31, 6831 


1^141 


15,384 


2i200 


39,924 


1 14 
376 
>3472 
>534 
3 26 
>340 
>112 
>435 
>63 
>161 
*6 
i>707 
>1,703 
> 1, 126 
>963 
*733 


Russia, incfucling Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasia .— 


Total Europe compar- 
able 1009-1913 


m 861 


Total Europe compar 
able 1924 


24, 622 
5,7t'18 


Kenya... 
Morocco. 
Algeria — 

Tunis 

Egypt.... 


Total Africa com par- 
able with 1909-1913. 
Total Africa compar- 
able with 1924 


ABIA 

Indio 

Russia (Asiatic)..-, 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Cboaon 


19, 870 
2,1231 


Total Asia comparable 
with 1909-1913... 


Tot'^d Asia comparable 

with 1924 

Total Northern Ileml- 
sphere comparable 

with 1909-J913 

Total Northern Uemi- 
spheid comrparable 
with 1924 


22,091 

19,968 

78,346 

67. 332 


11 

249 

328 

288 

46 

>610 

>47 

3rM> 

73 


2^ 

366 

3<13| 

61 

418 

48 

312 

41 


368i 

4131 

288 

4021 

4 

30 


3 

119 

1,287 

909 

625 

276 


16 
194 
1. 995 
1, 108 
603 
328 


11 
260 
2,338 
1, 066 
648 
347 


9,73ffl 


10,2. ’! 11,023 


4, 243 


6,090 


35 

418 

11 


34 

267 

7 

8 
15 


10,800 


17,443 


634 


271 


11,434 


17,714 


27, 829 


38, 196 


5,577 


19 

268 

11 

47 

18 


21,320 


216 


21, 588 


51,326 



23,700 


>1,128 


17*276 

424 

>>61, 887 

... 

*40,732 


> 1. 996 

394 

> 6, 675 


* 7, 480! 

421 

> 39, 143 


> 6, 671 

... 

s 22, 277 


2,736 

1,52C' 

9661 

487 


*382 
J *11,044 
>47,336 
>49,703 
* 62, 318 
> 49, 518 
>4, 244 

> 694, 756 


I 8. 662 
J 2,063| 
1 

10. 863 
20,027 
23, 333 
1,157 
> 6, 930 
>7.036 
28,693 
7,618 
16,680 
169 
2,070 
92,614 
41,469 
.30,675 
15, 90f. 
3, 486 

198, 634 


10,526 

1,902 

6G2 
9, 690 
33,481 
20, 769 
1,417 
4.982 
7, 130 
27, 731 
5,188 
16, 269 
598 
3,114 
1113, 771 
46, 104 
35. 715 
20, 7.58 
3,117 

|22a 240 


14,491 

2,9121 


16,872 
69, 779 
23,920 
1,168 
6,290 
7,311 
;28,377 
3,258 
19,177; 
651 


16,710 

96,400 


A 610 


260 


00, 004i 
66, 623 
42, .380 
21,643 
3, 086 

|264, 552 


127,270 
82, 700 
67,090 
27, OW 


6,960l 


1, 138, 266 
324, 238 


518,772 
1246, 336 


581, 609 

291,91.5 330,519] 


443, MO 


_r 


18,480 


243 


1^723 


GA614 


1 , 645 


1, 351 


188 


992 


672! 

""441 


400 


188 

188 


441 

441 


400 

400 


127, 013 
i 5 , 1421 


1,016 


10,896 
1, 106 


5,710 

1,148 


9,400 


1.32, 766 
6,142 

|l, 271, 208 

329,668 


24>98d 


10,896 


.5,710 


0,490 


336,670 


463,430 


> Feur-yeax* average* 


> Estimated for iH'eseiit territory. 


> Three-year average. 
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Tab&k 116. — Pktz: PrediusHcii in speeijUd cotmtiieB, average 1909^1^18: 

annual iS'f /— i^;^.f~Coiitinuad 


Country 


Seed 

Fiber 

• 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

Aver- 

age, 

m»- 

1913 

1921 

1022 ) 

1923 

1024 

SOUTHXBN 

Chile- 

1,000 
bushels 
191 
»951 
31, II 7 I 
<9 

1,000 

bufhtls 

6 

519 

36,04.'> 

10 

113 

1,000 

bushels 


i,m 

btUh^ 

i/m 

pwMiv 

»127 

1,000 

pounds 

968 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

XJi*ugaay 

719 

47,677 

3 

206 

•m 

68,684 





Argentina 

62,369 






Australia 

♦128 

40 

49 



Now Zealand - 

167 




Total Southern Uomi- 
sphere comparable 
with JOOO-im 








82,096 

' 31, 117 
na442 

88, 449 

36„S80 

36,045 




266 

1,007 




Total Southern Hemi- 
sphere comparable 
with 1934 

47,677 

68,684 

62,359 




World total compara- 
ble with 1909-1913. 
World total compara- 
ble with J924 

1,271,463 

329, .568 





63. 874 

m ,772 

109, 910 

117,973 




330, 670 

1463, 430 

1 


Divisional of Statistical and Historical Roscarcb. Official sources and International Institute unless 
otherwise stated. Estimates given arc for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern Uemi' 
sphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere 

i Four-year average. «' Two-year average. 

Table 117 . — Flaxseed: Monthly markeHnga hy farmers, United States, 1,917-19^3 


Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,fi00 nulls and elevators 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

Jnne 

Sea- 

son 

1917. 

1.8 

3.6 

21.6 

28.1 

17.6 

7 6 

4 7 

4.0 

4.8 

1.8 

1.6 

2.9 

100.0 

1918 

1 8 

3.9 

14; 8 

21.6 

16.0 

10.9 

5 2 

4.4 

6.H 

4.3 

6.0 

8.4 

lOOiO 

1919 

3.6 

&0 

2(1 6 

22 2 

11. 1 

7.4 j 

6 0 

6 3 

3. 1 

3. 1 

2.6 

7.0 

100.0 

1930 

2 1 

4.7 

2.3. 6 

28 6 

13.0 

6 2 

6 0 

3 3 

3 1 

2 1 

3.4 

4 9 

100.0 

1921 

6.4 

10 9 

20. 7 

26. 7 

12.0 

6 9 i 

4 3 

2.8 

3.0 

2 4 

2. 1 

2.8 

100,0 

1922 

2.6 

13. 4 

27. 6 

23.3 

11.4 

6 9 

4.7 

3.0 

2 7 

2.3 

1.6 

1.6 

100.9 

1923 

1. 1 

10.0 

30 7 

27.3 

12.1 

C 0 

! 

2.6 

2,3 

2.0 

1.5 

2.1 

2. 3 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 118 . — Flaxseed: Receipts at Minneapolis, 1910-192^ 


IThousand bushel.s—l. c.. 000 omitted] 


Year 

beginning 

Boptember 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

1910 

864 

1,530 

1,292 

535 

338 

300 

232 

112 

118 

122 

133 

191 

6,767 

1911 

563 

1,212 

1,670 

1,716 

^1 

469 

397 

468 

571 

440 

487 

160 

8,574 

1912 

700 

1,667 

1,520 

2,246 

1,460 

1,146 

1,067 

742 

518 


432 

281 

12,362 

1913 

766 

1,686 

1,606 

1,131 

711 

478 

592 

mm 

139 


233 

117 

7,’^ 

1914 

001 

1,890 

1,247 

1,016 

699 



142 

77 

146 

239 

^115 

7,199 

1915 

347 

1,038 

1,606 

1,113 

319 

399 

810 

486 

440 

363 

441 

199 

7,461 

1916 

316 

2, 380 

1,694 

1,045 

644 i 

442 

441 

384 

263 

666 

326 

92 

8,491 

1917 — 

266 

080 

1,112 

014 

633 1 

663 

627 

283 

349 

648 

208 

94 

6, 106 

1918 

636 

915 

867 

788 

658 ' 

478 

829 

439 

430 

942 

642 

196 

7,011 


763 

670 

6^ 

492 

844 

368 

409 

169 

296 

522 

554 

297 

5,331 


680 1 

1,444 

j 

699 

298 

269 

364 

4^ 

578 

572 

338 

289 

6,729 

Ay. 1914-1920. 

528 1 

1,317 

1.121 

824 

487 1 

421 

638 

._882 

348 

m 

392 

183 

6,998 

1921 

pa 

1,144 

376 

“W 



264 

196 


m 

157 

288 

fTliS 

£922 


1,121 

680 

677 

494 

238 : 

816 

466 

398 

456 

882 

884 

6,808 

1923 

2,653 

2^026 

Mwm 

865 

364 

Kiyl 

229 

206 

299 

284 

276 

185 

8,912 

mat 

2,268 

8,432 

2,722 

1,488 





















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Miimeapi^ 
Ohamber of Oommeroe and Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
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Table 119 . — Flaxseed^ includir^ Hneeed oil: Production^ imports^ exports^ and 
net supply in the United States, 1911-1924 


Year beginning July j 

Produo- 

tion 

Imports of 
seed 

! 

Imports of 
oil A 

Exports of 
seed (do- 
mestic and 
foreign) 

Exports of 
on (do- 
mestic and 
foreign) > 

Net sup- 
piy 


Buihfh 

JButtheU 

ButiheU 

BuiheU 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Wll 

19, 370, 000 

6,841,806 

294,002 

26, 242 

99.085 

26,381,381 

1912 

28,073,000 

6,294,296 

69,478 

17,062 

693, 579 

32, 726, 131 

1913 

17,853,000 

8,663, 236 

76,013 

305, 796 

95, 775 

26,181,677 

1914 

13, 749, 000 

10,666, 216 

214, 116 

67,173 

484,867 

24,077,301 

1915 

14.030.000 

14. 296. 000 

14,879,233 

20,069 

2,631 

'286, 648 

28,441,013 

W16 

12,393,988 

44, 323 

1,017 

480, 622 

26,262,672 

1917 

0, 164,000 

13,306,529 

20,331 

306,926 

22,332 

476, 216 

22,052,312 

1918 

13,369,000 

8,426, 886 

16,618 

430, 173 

21,737,020 

1919 

7, 256,000 

23, 391, 934 

1,820,166 

48,980 

466,806 

31,962,304 

1920 

10,774,000 

16,170,416 

798,634 

1,486 

224,514 

27, 617,049 

1921 

8,029,000 

13,632,073 

8, 907, 620 

2.281 

148, 60.5 

30,507,807 

M22 

10, 375, 000 

25,006,936 

3,027,899 

4 236 

X66, 606 

38,242,614 

1923 

1924 . - - - 

17,060.000 

<30,173,000 

19,676,760 

951, 448 

0) 

140, 174 

37,448,024 








Division cf Statistical and Tlistorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Stated as seed equivalent. 2i gallons of oil equal 1 bushel of seed. 

* Six months bt'.ginning July 1, not separately reported in 1923. 

» Not separately reported. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 120 . — Flaxseed used in the production of oil, United States, 1919-1924 
[Thousand bushels— I. e., 000 omitted) 


Year ijcginning July 1— 

July-Sept. 

Oct -Dec. 

Jaii.-Mar. 

Apr.-Juno 

Total 

1618 



1,041 
6,336 
6, 343 
6,713 
8, 292 
9,575 

4,786 
6, 407 
6, 332 
3,441 
8, 689 
9,434 


1919 

6,899 
6,642 
5,812 
6, 583 
8,223 
7, 650 

7,684 

6,341 

7, 539 
8,602 
8,970 
11,530 

27, 326 
26, 568 
28,605 
81,166 
36,202 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 






Du ision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Table 121. — Flaxseed: Imports into the United States, hy countries, 1010-1924 


[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30— 

Argen- 

tina 

('nnada 

British 

India 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

3, 029 

1,410 

104 

369 

6,002 


6,021 

2, 261 

2,334 

mi 

10,409 

1912 

1,211 

3, 511 

1,626 

696 

6,842 


429 

4, 732 

129 

4 

6,294 

1914 


8, 647 

(’) 

6 

8,663 

1916 

3, 928 

6,630 

40 

68 

10,666 

1916 

11,468 

3,095 


116 

14,679 

1917 

6,009 

7,015 

123 

247 

12,394 

1918 

7,432 

6, 601 


434 

13, 367 


6,977 

1,804 

11 

136 

t 8,427 

1920 

22,242 

816 


334 

23,302 

1921 

13, 145 

2,685 


390 

16,170 

1922 

10,409 

3,013 

12 

198 

13,632 

1928 

2^ 331 

2, 101 


484 

26,006 

1924 

10,169 

3,365 


3 

19,677 


Division of Statistical and Historical Reseat ch. 
> Less than fiOO bushels. 
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Tablib 122 . — Flaxseed: International iradCy calendar years, average lOll-^lBlS, 

annual 19B1--19S3 

[Thousand bushel^, -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPOnTlNQ 
COUNTRIES 


Average 

1011>1013 



Argentina 

British India. 

Canada 

China 

Latvia 


Morocco (French) . 

Kumania 

Russia 

Tonis 

Uruguay 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Australia < 

Austua 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Caeohoslovakia 

Denmark 


Plulancl 110 

France 0,304 

Germany 16,312 

Hungary 

Italy 1,098 

Japan ® 27 

Netherlands 8,741 

Norway 446 

Sweden 911 

United Kingdom 15, 908 

United States 7, 298 

Other countries 676 

Total 69,171 


102 2,611 


47 6, 167 

2 2,206 


Total I 69,171 I 67, 533 I 63,702 | 66,460 | 66, 139 j 64, 543 | 64,443 | 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 


> Two-year average. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Ivess than 600. 


* Years beginning July 1. 

» Eight months, May-Decembor. 

• One year only. 


Table 123. — Flaxseed: Farm price per bushel, 16th of month, United States, 

1909-19U 

Year beginning Sopt. Oct. Nov. Doc. Jan. ! Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 

September 15 16 15 16 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 15 


Average 1909-1913. 167.0 166.4 163.3 161.1 166.6 172.4 




mi 

1922 

163.8 

189.1 

164.0 

199.4 

146.0 

211.0 

148.1 

217.8 


208. 4 

212.1 

211. 4’ 

218.8 

201. 2 

210.8 

222.7, 

236.8 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on Ist of lUonth and 1st of suooeed- 
Ing month. 










Yearbook o$ &ie' Departnumt of AgrievMure, 19H, 


Tasi^sv 124. — Flaxseed: Farm •grice ^ huehelf, Beeemh0r i, l909^132'J^,and vtdiie 

pear aere^^l9^4* 


Btate 

1009 

1010 

B 

1012 

1013 

Av. 
1900- 
. 1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

Wiseoasin 

Minnesota ... 

Iowa 

North Dhkota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska...... — . 

K^anrns 

Moistana... 

Wyoming.............*....... 

CU. 

195 

150 

130 

167 

161' 

128 

no 

160 

eta, 

280 

230 

220 

235 

220 

216 

240 

eta. 

, 186 
182^ 
185 

184 
178 

185 
100 
180 

eta, 

127' 

120 

124 

114 

113 

128 

136 

113 

Gti. 

128 

m 

123 

121 

120 

no 

116 

116 

Ctok 

158< 

161 

166 

1G2 

158 

154 

161 

101 

eta. 

125 

128 

120 

128 

123 

no 

125 

120 

eta. 

180 

170 

ISO 

178 

167 

147 

145 
170 

146 

eu. 

240 

246 
216 
262 

247 
280 
234 

248 
225 

eta. 

295 

276 

300 

299^ 

250 

200 

205* 

201. 









162.6 

231.7 






174.0 

248.0 

200.0 

State 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Av. 

1914- 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024 

Value' 

Der 

acre 

19211 

Wisoonsln 

Minnesota 

lOWB .......... — ....... ..... — . 

North Dakota 

Sooth Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana* 

Wyoming 

Ota. 

330 

341 

320 

345 

325 

330 

3:i0 

338 

325 


eta. 

212 

183 

180 

178 

166 

155 

180 

176 

185 

eta. 

258 

240 
200 
250 
233 

241 
255 
240 

eta. 

150 

161 

153 

143 

139 

160 

136 

no 

118 

Cis. 

180 

218 

186 

214 

201 

190 

180 

197 

190 

Cts. 

210 

213 

210 

212 

208 

210 

216 

193 

190 

Cts. 
225 
233 
225 
227 
223 
225 
216 
221 
i 220 

Dolls: 
29.25 
20.^ 
26.38 
19.30 
10 81 
16. 75 
15.08 
19.23 
19.80 


438.5 


267.2 

145. 1 

211 5 

210. 7 j 227. 3 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based upon farm prioe^ec. 1. 


Table i2h4'^Flax8eed: Average closim price per bushel ^ Minneapolin, 1899-1 92 i 


Year beghmlng 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

F3b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

1 Aver- 
age 

1890 . - 





$L45 

1.05 

$1.65 

1.60 

$1. 50- 
1. 54 

$L68 

1.(58 

$1.75 

1.75 

$1. 75 
1.75 

$1.63 

1.85 

$1. 35 
1. 60 1 


1900 

$i 49 

31.70 

$1. 71 

$1.02 

$1.60 

1901 

1 50 

1. 45 

1. 42 

1.47 

1.65 

1. 70 

1.72 

1. 75 

1. 75 

1. 74 

1. 52 

1.42 1 

1.50 

1902 

1.31 

1.20 

1.18 

1.19 

1, 19 

1.15 

1.12 

1. 10 

1.14 

1.07 

.97 

.97 

1.13 

1908-.... 

1004 

LOO 

.99 

.94 

.97 

1.00 

1. 15 

1.14 

1. 12 

1.06 

1 07 

1. 19 

1.24 

1.08 

1.22 

1. 14 

1. 16 

1.23 

1.28 ! 

1.27 

1. 39 

1.39 

1.42 

1. 47 

1. 47 

1.42 1 

1.32 

1005 

1. 04 

.97 

.98 

1.04 

1.16 

1. 14 

1.13 

1. 15 

1.14 

1.11 

1. 10 

1.11 

1.00 

190B.-\ 

1. 10 

1.11 

1 J7 

1. 19 

1.20 

1. 22 

1. 19 

1. 16 

1. 28 

1.25 

1.18 

1 14 

1 18 

1007 

1.22 

1.27 

1. 13 

1.12 

1. 17 

1.16 

Lie 

1. 17 

1.28 

1.23 

1.21 

1 29 

1.20 

1006 

1.23 

1. 22 

L38 

1. 46 

1.56 

1.64 

L64 

1. 65 

1. 72 

1.77 

L,59 

1. 42 

1 52 

1980 

1.41 

1.67 

1.76 

1.93 

2 13 

2.' 18 

2 25 

2. 38 

222 

2 04 

2.34 

2 47 

~2.06 

leio 

2.66 

2.62 

2.61 

2142 

2 60 

2.68 

2.60 

2.56 

2.47 

2.24 

2.10 

2. 34 

2.40 

1011 

2.47 

2.35 

2.04 

2.06 

216 

2 06 

2 06 

215 

2.23 

2. 25 

1. 97 

1.86 

214 

IOIOl 

1. 76 

1.60 

1.35 

1. 25 

1. 20 

1. 34 

l.,26 

1.20 

1.30 

1. 31 

1 38 

1.47 

1.38 

1013 

1.45 j 

1.38 

L35' 

L44‘ 

1.40 

1.53 

i:58 

1. 54 

1. 50 

1. 60 

1.68 

1. 64 

L52 

Avenge 1000-1913. 

L95 

LOO 

L82 

1.82 

1.04 

1.96 

1. 95 

1.98 

1.96 

1.89 

1.89 

1.96 

1.93^ 

1014. 

L61 

1.33 

1.45 

1. 54- 

L83 

1.86 

1,91 

1.93 

1: 95 

1. 76 

1.67 

1. 67 

1.70 

1616 

1.70 

1.86 

1. 99 

2.07 

2 31 

2 33 

2.27 

2. 13 

1.96 

1.80 

1.06 

2. 15 

204 

mei.,..* 

2.11 

2.54 

2.7S 

a 84 

2 80 

2 81 

290 

2 13 

2 33 

3.11 

3.01 

2 46 

2 91“ 

1617-..-. 

8.86' 

8. 10 

3.20 

3.40 

260 
8. 41 

3.74 

4.08^ 

4.00 

8. 98 

3.86 

4. 40 

4.39 

6.87 

2 78* 
4. 19» 

1618: 

A09 

3.50 

8.77 

8.54 

3.45 

2 75 

288 

4il2 

486 

5.94 

1616: 

4.02 

4 36 

433 

4 90> 

6.12 

£09 

202 

4.63 

4.53 

2 02 

3.48 

3.28 

4.' 50' 

1626. 

3.23 

2.83 

2.27 

aoo 

1.06 

L82' 

L 78 

1. 53 

1. 84 

1,86 

1.89 

2.01 

200' 

Average 1014-1030. 

2.00 

%80 

2.01 

2 92 

3.02 

2 01 

210 

3.07 

200 

8.02 

2 19 

3.26 

2 03^ 

1021.*.*. 

2.03 

1 L81 

1 1.31 

1.89‘ 

213 

240 

2 57 

2 70 

2 80 

260 

2^ 

2 20 

210 

1098 

3.38 

1 3.88 

1 2.48 

263 

2 86 

204 

207 

240 

204 

280 

2 70 

2 34 

258 

1698...*.* 

2,38 

2.48 

2.41 

24di 

230 

258 

240 

247 

246 

244 

247 

244 

2 44^ 

iiai- 

2,38 

3^40 

%BS 

234' 













BlvWoa of StOtistioal and Hlitorioal Reaearofa. CompUed from Annual Reports of the MimteapoUt^ 
Onambet of O^ meriee andthe Minneapolis DaUr MarkeO Reoord. Prom Jan» l( 1081, aoerafes of mitip 
IviPti'raiUUMi bp oar-iotAalos. 
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TaBIis: lM4^Fiax9eed, 4 e^raneous matter: Aver<iffe price per hvskel ctf 56 

pounds at Buenos Aires, 1916-1924 



Jan, 

Feb. 

$L14 

enr 

230 

2.64 

1.40 

1. 38 

1.62 

1.91 

1.72 

1.83 

1. 62 

1.66 



Division of 9tfttisti«il aii(t Historical HteecoroB. 

Intemstloiiai Yearbook of AgrictUtural StBtiaclos and Reviow of the RivorTlate. 

Conversions to United States oorrencv durinsl913 at par of esofaazxge; 1920^1024 at monthly average 
rates of oxchimge at New York as quoted in Federal Reserve BuUetlns. 

Table 127. — Flaxseed, hold Averaee price per bushel of 56 pounds at Bombau, 

ms-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av 

Ms 

31 . 39 

$1.42 

$1.33 


I 1 . 3 I 

$1.23 

$1 

30 

ITIO 



$1. 12 

$1.30 

'im 

1930 

3.90 

4.28 

4.21 

4.04 

3 00 

3.46 

. 3 . 

28 

3.05 

2.94 

8.06 

2 71 

2 15 

a40 

1921 

1.96 

1. 76 

1.78 












1922 

1.67 

1.80 

2.00 

1.83 

2.12 

2.12 

2. 

21 

2.14 

1.92 1 

1 90 

2.03 

2.01 

Loa 

1928 

2.10 

2.07 

2.09 

2.12 

2. 14 

2 02 

2. 

09 

1.08 

2.01 

2.16 

2.10 

2.19 

209 

1904 

2.14 

2.10 

1.94 

1.90 

1. 83 

1.88 

2. 

05 

2.26 

2.24 

2. .32 

2; 43 

2 <<6 

2 17 


Division of statistical and Historical Research. 

International Yearbook of Agrienlttind Statistics, 1923, and Indian Trade Journal. Average for first 
week of each month. 

Conversions to United States currency during 1913 at old par of exchange— i. e., I rupee*-32i44 cents; 
1920-1924 at monthly average ratcss of exchange at Now Y ork os quoted in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

> So designated in original sources as distinguished from small seed. 

LINSEED OIL 

Table 128 . — Linseed oU: International trade, calendar years, oaf er age 1909-1916, 

annual 1921-1923 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


1921 1922 1923 preliminary 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 

PRINCIPAL BkPOBTlNa 
coniiTRnca 

ArgetitfaiB >2 437 1,202 374 2,038 555 1, 14A 

Belgmm/- 1 10,233 28,790 11,296 25,823 1,429 19,800 1,197 18,444 

Debark (») (*) 885 2,281 819 391 1,081- 

NetheiiandB 457 78,684 2,124 146,669 62 167,920 498 116,317 

United Kingdom 68,018 58,013 110 123,764 9,052 133,029 9,184 84,379 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTWO 
couNTBnes 

Aastratta* ia,262 5,^7 56 

An^ia^- *6,8^ 6,131 112 

Austria-Hungary. 16,367 0,642 

Brasil - 8,726 4,616 0,399 

Brltish'indla/ 3.480 1,907 1,953 399 2,792 290 2,001 748' 

Canada 2,279 264 58 1,068 94 1,968 69 

Chile 2,854 13 777* 1,260 

Czeclioslov^ia. 7,070 1 320 1,629 9 488 

Dutch East Indies ®3, 199 3,307 2,849 *2, 6W 

Egypt 3,647 2,608 13 3,120 6 3,679 7 

3,382 10,931 29,611 3,035 9,062 3,371 11,931 6,225 

Qermany. 5,231 4,377 99,0e0 72,022 04,458 3^394 47,091 673' 

, i;042 165 7.664 474 6,617 196 2,357 239 


4,616 0,399 

1, 953 399 2, 792 

264 58 1,058 

777* 1,260 

7,070 1320 1,629 


Hungary. * — - — * 2,484 

New Zealand - 4,188 3,318 

Norway..... 1,609 *63 8,104 


P^piae islands m 1,^7 

fend;;:::;::;::;"::;: jZ it g 

Other oountdee - 7,562 _ ^ 4^9 

TotaL J iea; 04 r 188,095 27 ft ,.438 


3,512 144^137 
479 4 ! 684 


290 

94 

2,001 

lr068 

749 

50 

0 

488 

*2,696 


6 

3 ; 570 
4,438 

7 

3,371 

11 ; 931 

6,m 

3^394 

47,691 

746 

673' 


s 

196 

2,357 

239 


3 , 4 m 

1 

2 

4,344 

874 


467 



29 

9, 674- 

i 

1 

4,459 



2,703 

43,097 

8;01B 

303 

: 3,066 

30 

82Alir 

1,157,144 1 

1 282»ki 


Divlsiaa of Statistical aod Historical Resoarohn Officii sousoes. eaospt where otherwise noted. Oowr 
versions madeon the basis of 7.5 pounds to l^e gallon, 
t International Institute of Agriculture, Ol^not^ 

* JNmr'SFeer'av^afe. * Year beginning July L •Java and Madmm-^nw. 

**N^8eparateiy stated. • Two-year average. [^glght months, ^^y-DeoMs b i ft 

* Includes reexports. 







^4^ Yearbook the Befortment of AfiieoShure,, 1^4 . 

Table 129. — Linseed <nl: Average price per gallon at New York, 191^19164 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for 1010-1015 from Monthly Labor Review! 
1016-1018 from War Industries Board Price Bulletin; 1910-1924 from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reportert 
average of weekly range. 


Table 130. — Linseed oil meal: Average price per ton at New York, 1910-1994 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From Annual Statistical Review of New York Produce 
Exchange and the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 


1 Nominal. 


Table 131. — Linseed meal, bagged: Average price per ton at 11 markets^ 1994 
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RICE 


Tablb 132. — Rice, rough: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc,, United States, 

1909-lBU 


Tear 

Acreage 

Average 

yieW 

per 

acre 

Prodoo* 

tion 

Average 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre ^ 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl^ 

Net im- 
ports, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 * 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Acre* 

610,000 

723.000 

696.000 

723.000 

827.000 

Buth.of 
46 lbs. 

33.8 

83.9 

32.9 
84.7 
81.1 

BuikOs 

20.607.000 

24.510.000 

22.934.000 

25.054.000 

25.744.000 

CenU 

79.5 
67. S 

79.7 

93.5 

85.8 

DoUqtb 

16.392.000 

16.624.000 

18.274.000 

23. 423.000 

22.090.000 

DoOi, 
26.87 
22.99 
26.26 
82 40 
26.71 

Butheli 

4,487,287 

5,134,355 

5,824,598 

5,672,996 

5,871,289 

BuihtU 

7,820,643 

7,292,960 

6,467,505 

7,539,206 

9,806,684 

716,000 

83.2 

23,770,000 

81. 6*^ 

19,361.000 

27.05 

5,398, 105 

7,785,400 

694.000 

803.000 

869.000 

981.000 

1. 119. 000 

1.063.000 

1.336.000 

34. 1 

36.1 

47.0 

35.4 

34.5 

39.5 

39.0 

23. 649. 000 

28.947.000 

40.861.000 
34, 739, 000 

38.606.000 

41. 985. 000 

52.066.000 

92.4 
90.6 
88.9 
189 6 
191.8 
266.6 
119. 1 

21. 849. 000 

26.212.000 

36.311.000 

65. 879. 000 

74.042.000 

111.913.000 
62, 036, 000 

31.48 
32.64 
41. 78 
67.16 
66.19 
105. 28 
46 43 

7,334,889 
9,506,099 
12,315,486 
11,885,265 
12,892,196 
22, 899, 774 
22,449,030 

7,848,181 
6,931,061 
6, 180,934 
13, 095, 243 
5,309,014 
3,001,362 
1,267.391 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922... 

1923 

1024* 

981,000 

38.0 

37, 265, 000 ! 

162.7 

66,892,000 

58. 01 

14, 183,306 

6,233.312 

9n,000 
1, 056^000 

895.000 

892.000 j 

40.8 

89.2 

37.7 

38.1 

37.612.000 

41. 405. 000 

33. 717. 000 

83. 956. 000 

95.2 
93. 1 
110.2 
138.6 

35.802.000 
88, 562, 000 

37.150.000 

47. 053.000 

38. 87 
36. 55 
41.51 
52.75 

33,834, 616 
21, 583,817 
17, 245,060 

721, 411 
1, 168,077 
809,262 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in Italics are census returns. 


1 Based upon farm price Deo. 1. 

* Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Domestic exports here include also shipments from the 
United States to Porto Rico and Hawaii; net imports are total imports minus reexports. Bushels are com- 
puted from pounds as reported in original by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 27f pounds of cleaned 
rice. 

» Preliminary. 


Table 133. — Rice, rough: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands 
of dollars 


1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

South Carolina.. 

8 

8 

7 

208 


126 

239 


176 

Georgia - 

8 

3 

3 

72 

68 

45 

84 


63 

Florida 

3 

2 

2 

75 

46 

48 

98 

62 

67 

Mississippi - 

1 

1 

1 

19 

18 


21 

21 

14 

I^uisiana 

555 

495 

495 

19,980 

16.582 

17.078 

17,782 

17,743 

23,226 

Texas 

191 

145 


5,959 


mem 

6,363 


7,000 

Arkansas 

154 

135 

156 

7,392 

5,332 

5,671 

6,552 

6.605 

5,972 

9,042 

California 

140 

106 

88 

7,700 

4,497 

mtm 

6,352 

7,466 

United Rtate8__ . -r 



892 

41,405 

33,717 

33,956 

38,562 

37, 160 

47,053 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Preliminary. 


Table 134. — Rice, rough: Yield per acre, by States, 1909-1994 


State 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

South Carolina 

Mississipid 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arilcansas 

Oallfoniia..j 

1 

Bu. 

21.0 

22.0 

21.0 

30.0 
34.4 

83.0 
4a 0 
38. a 

Bu 

11.7 

26.8 

25.0 
3ao 
31.5 
84.8 

89.0 
4ao 

Bu. 

25.0 

sao 

26.0 
35.0; 

33.6 

86.6 
87.6 

6ao 

Bu. 

3ao 

32.0 

25.0 
2&0 

29.0 

82.0 
sao 
4ao 

Bu. 

22.7 
2a9 
212 
at 8 

32.4 

83.8 
3a6 

Bu. 

2ao 

28.0 

2&0 

sao 

32.1 

33.8 

39.8 
53.3 

Bu 

213 

29.3 

26.0 

26.0 

812 

3a6 

4a4 

617 

Bu. Bu, 
110210 
210310 
210210 
210310 
4103L0 

41080.0 

61641.0 
80.0610 

1 

1 

Bu. 

210 

210 

210 

8L0 

310 

310 

410 

5L0 

Bu, 

23.0 

212 

210 

210 

818 

819 

417 

pi6 

Bu. 

210 

210 

22.0 

210 

310 

311 
616 
610 

Bu, 

210 

211 

210 

10.0 

310 

8L3 

410 

|810 

1 

Bu, 

110 

110 

24.0 
110 
^5 
410 

42.0 
»1.1 

United States 

38.8 

88. « 

38.9 

817 

31.1 

38.8 

811 

811 

«.« 


816 

816 

310 

m 

m 


37.7 

311 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 135 . — Rice^ rough: Percmtago roducUon from fuU yield per acref from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-192S 


Tear 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

Insect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ei- 

oea- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

freese 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
matic i 


P.et. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

P.d. 

Pd. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1800 

A 6 






1.1 

6.6 

12.4 

2,7 





17.0 

1910 

7. 2 

1.7 




.1 


lai 

3.4 

.4 

1.2 

'(*) 

2.2 

17.3 

1911 

6.6 

3.2 


.2 


.7 


lao 

.7 

.6 

.6 

\l 

KEI 

116 

1912 

3. 1 

1. 1 

6.2 



.6 

.6 

11.6 

2.6 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

2.4 

19.6 

1913-. .. 

3.0 

1A3 

A8 



(•) 


210 

.1 

.7 



3.7 

28.6 

1914 

6.3 

2.3 

.1 


(0 

.6 

.6 

10.1 

.1 

1.3 

(») 

.8 

6.7 

17.6 

1916 

7.0 

.6 

.1 

.3 


.4 

&1 

16.7 

.4 

.2 


(*) 

2.1 

BTHI 

1916.. -. 

4.8 

.2 


.3 


.8 

.2 

6.2 

1.1 

.8 


.2 

1.7 


1917 

17.3 

.7 

.1 

1.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

20.0 

.5 

.2 

.6 

.1 

11 


1918 

7.2 

7.2 

2.6 

.2 


.4 

1.6 

18.8 

.3 

1.1 

(») 


1.6 


1919 

1.0 

12.8 

1.1 

.3 


.1 

Z6 

18.4 

.3 

.6 

.7 

.1 

(•) 

Ml 

1920. 

. 6 

warn 

.4 



1.2 

.2 

10.3 

3.1 

1.6 



17 


1921 

4. 6 

.2 

(») 

.3 


.2 

.1 

6.8 

1.7 

2.7 


.1 

2.0 

Krvi 

1922 

3.8 

A2 

.1 


.1 


&2 

3.4 

1.0 

.1 


1.4 

111 

1923 

2.8 

13.9 

.6 

1.6 


.1 

.8 

19.6 

.7 

1.0 

.1 


.6 

22.0 


DiTision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Includes all other climatic. * Less than 0.06 per oeoit. 


Table 136 . — Rice: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 1909-^ 

1913, annual 1921-1924 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre in terms of cleaned 
rice 

Aver- 

age 

1909< 

1913 

1021 


1923 

1924 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Aver- 

age 

1^ 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1024 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Northesn Himisphebs 

NORTH AUIBICA 

United States 

1 


1 



IJ}9 

922 

*606 

Lbs. 

1, 134 

Lbs. 

1,090 

824 

Lbs. 

1,046 

Lbs. 

1,067 


TTcLWAii 







CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
\ AND WEST INDIES 

8 

8 

8 

14 

18 

85 









Bfilvador 








CnstR RIca __ 

•7 

86 
•16 
4 12 

*1 

94 


16 

49 







British Ouiana 

66 


1,406 

260 

i, 198 

917 



1,216 


Porto Rica 



Trinidad and Tphagn 



8 






EUROPE 

Franca 

118 

14 

286 

6 

7 

(•) 

114 

16 

m 

6 

7 







Spain.. 

114 

12 

803 

5 

9 

86 

8,188 


3,^6 

1,861 

2,160 


3,634 

Fortugal 

Italy 

«368 

•6 

•7 

»2 

834 


2,243 

2,340 

2,241 


Bmgaria 

3 






Russia (northem Caucasia) . . . 

AfRlOA 

French West Africa: 

Pranoh ftanitgal 






222 

89 




276 

276 

1 



Umpar V<dta 


49 

79 

350 

»170 



139 

776 

632 

1,767 


_ 









Bt^re T.aAHtt 


400 

824 

400 

60 



606 

1.466 

588 

1,106 




257 


il82 

L6fl0 


1 Three years only. ’ One year only. * Bstiniated for preeent boundariee. 

* Twoyeart only. * Four years only. * Less than 600 acres. 

Y Totu area estimated from area reported for sommet or main erop whioli was 164,^ acres in 1028 and 
mLlOO In 1884. This crop in the years 1818 to 1821 averaged 80 per cent of .the total area under rloe in 
»iypt* 
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Tablb 136. — Rice: Acreage and yidd per acre in epecified countries^ average 1909^ 
191S, annual 19B1-1994 — Continued 



Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Official sources and International Institute of Agrl- 
culture. Yi^d per acre not calculated when total acreage Is below 16,000 acres. .u tt i 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1918 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and d^ng the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each tadi- 
vldual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. ** 

1 Three years only. 

1 Two years only. 

» One year only. 

* Four wars only. 

« In^ditionU*ww estimated that rioe grown in other tracts in Brltto India for ttie five-year ayer^ 
ending 1921-22 was 926,000 acres, with a yidd oi 7,40^200,000 pounds. No recent estimates are made for 
this area, and it is not mduded m these figures for India. ^ 

• Estimated area reported in second forecast at 77,768,000 acrw, compare d wi th 76,^,000 last Ffor at ^ 
same time. list ySrthe area reported In the second forecast was aHxroxiiiiat^ 96 per cent of the final 


wBsttaiated from area under rice for first six months, which was roo)^ as 577,800 am, oompared with 

562,600 last year. In 1923 this was approximately 44 pa orat of tte total area wdwrto. 

Bstimatad from reports received from Annam, uochin^Ohlna, Xiaos, and Tomlcing, which roport 
7 784 5O0aoMC^>a£^th^^^00acresinl923. This Indttdes the area for the first six months 
lnAiSM?S5i dthe^tta^^^ Co(hin-^ina and Laos. Last year this area amounted to 

«« -valUbl, «.!. U. n<.t «»np«.bv. 

with the revised figures given for the other years. 
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Table 137 . — Bice, in Urim of deaned rice: Production in specified couniriee^ 
average 1909-1918, annual 1981-1984 

[Thousands of poands~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Nobthxrb Hxmisfhxbx 


NORTH AMXBICA 


United States.. 

Mexico 

Bawaii 


CENTRAL AND BOOTH AlfXRICA AND 
WEST XNDIX8 


Guatemala *2,208 

Salvador 

British Guiana 63, 865 

Dutch Guiana 2, 254 

Porto Rico *4,298 

Trinidad and Tobago 

XUBOPX 

Prance *2,017 

Spain.:. 299, 703 

Portugal 

Italy <646,470 

Y ugoslavla - <2, 586 

Bulgaria. < 8, 612 

Russia (northern Caucasia) < 1, 218 


French West Africa: 
French Senegal.. 

Upper Volta 

Sudan 

Sierre Leone 

E^gypt.j... 

Kenya Colony 


India 64,144,192 

Andaman and Nicobar 

French establishments in India. 26, 268 

British North Borneo 

Russia (Asiatic) 334, 061 

China 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 16,787,020 

NChosen (Korea) 3, 292, 776 

Formosa (Taiwan) 1, 412, 604 

Kwantung 1, 074 

French Indo-Chlna *7,332, 350 

Slam *5,447,671 

Federated Malay States 79, 015 

Unfederated Malay States 

Straits Settlements 

Philippine Islands 1, 165^ 293 

Ceylon 475636 



74,278,400 
2,431 
26,250 
23, 587 


17,836,796 
4,462,978 
1, 563, 330 
3, 131 
7, 931, 000 
5,805,552 
107, 199 
301,444 
61,894 
2,564,881 
493,792 


4, 679, 313 
1, 710, 832 
3,094 
7,893,012 
5,953,997 
105,712 
289,400 
59.006 
2,679,580 
522,706 


2.703,135 

296,296 


2.683,878 

345,679 


* Three years only. 

* One year only. 

» Two years only. 

< Estimated for present boundaries. 

* Total production estimated from production reported for summer or main crop, which amounted to 
386,068,000 pounds in 1924, compared with 270^,000 in 1928. 

4 Total production estimated from producUon of first (ffop, which amounted to 896,058,000 pounds In 
1924| compared with 815,099,000 in lira. In 1928 this crop amounted to approximately 53 per cent of the 
total crop of Formosa. 

7 Total production estimated from that reported for Annam, Ooohin^bina, Laos, and the first crops in 
Tolling, aggregating 5A26, 186, 000 pounds, compared with 5,190,408,000 in 1928. Jn 1928 this aggregate 
amounted to 72 per cent of the total crop produced in Indo-China. 

* Prodnctloii estimated from official average yields for different grades of land as (dassifled for revenue 


purposes according to fortuity. These ju^umn figures are probably a little too high, os the area culti* 
▼ated Is 4Uways greater than that aotually harvested. 

* Estimated by muRliUying 1928 acreage by avenge yield for last five years. 
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Tablb 137.-— in terms of cleaned rice: Production in specified countries, 
average 1909-191S, annual 1921-1994 — Continued 


Countiy 

Average 

1909-1913 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

SOUTHKBN HkMISFHSBX 

Peru - — 

>83,700 

>89,798 

>8,802 

74,714 

998,910 

66,000 
1, 169,060 
20,601 
8,625 
319 

61,000 


BratU 


Argentina - 



Belgian Congo 

8,463 

648 

1,014,942 

6,942,768 
418, 133 
7,360,901 

2 

4,728 



NyasalaDd..! 

1, 191 
>^,300 

7, 180, 998 



Madagascar ...... ....... 



Java and Madura: 

Irrigated - 

8,474, 364 
513, 106 
8,987,470 

8 

8,620 



Nonirrigatod 



Totd Java and Madura 

Australia 

7, 180, 908 
• 19 
>23,377 



Fiji 



Totals comparable with 1909-1913.... 
Totals comparable with 1924 



no, 137, 756 
88, 864,371 





44, 303, 746 

47, 806, 770 

46, 719, 310 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hem* 
isphore, and during the crop seasons 1909-10, through 11913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each 
individual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


* Three years only. 
» One year only. 


* Two years only. 

Estimated from incomplete data received. 


Table 138. — Rice, in terms of cleaned rice: World production, 1900-1928 
[Million pounds— 1 . e , 000,000 omitted] 


Pi educ- 
tion for 
countries 
reporting 
all years 
1900-19231 

Produc- 
tion as 
reiiorted 

Esti- 
mated 
world 
produc- 
tion ex- 
cluding 
China 

68,260 
66,337 
71,319 
72,178 
76, 102 

68,467 
66,364 
74, 176 
76,648 
79, 117 

79.000 

77.000 

86.000 

87.000 

90.000 

67,620 

71,298 

67,060 

69,663 

89,794 

72,520 

75,988 

12, m 

74.896 

99,328 

84.000 

87.000 

84.000 

87.000 
106,000 

88,.487 

90,164 

88,972 

90.940 

89,873 

99,936 

103,627 

109,163 

111,687 

114,377 

106,000 

111,000 

111,000 

116,000 

116,000 

101,440 

107,298 

109,236 

83,142 

103,280 

124,877 
129.166 
« 131, 669 
106,460 
126,278 

126.000 

131.000 

134.000 

109.000 

128.000 

92,699 

101,648 

106, m 

92,917 

>117,799 
127,361 
131,623 
> 109,648 

118,000 

128,000 

133.000 

120.000 


Year 


1900.. 
1901-- 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904- . 

1905- - 

1906- - 

1907.. 

1908.. 
1909- 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913- 

1914- - 

1915- - 

1916- - 

1917- . 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920-- 

1921.. 
1932-- 

1928.. 


Production in chief producing countries > 


India 

Japan 

Java and 
Madura 

Indo 

China 

Siam * 

46,313 

43,041 

13,027 
14, 738 

6,670 

6,681 



62,582 

11,602 

5,373 


2,829 

49,199 

14,600 

6,229 


3,306 

50,228 

16,157 

6,431 


3,348 

48.612 

10,421 

6,268 


4,378 

47,907 

14,646 

6,630 


3, 018 

42^698 

16. 410 

6,633 


4,606 

43.877 

16,315 

6,903 


4,373 

63,869 

16,474 

7,066 


4,836 

64, 552 

14,660 

7,084 


4,467 

63,943 

16,246' 

7,617 


6,566 

6,101 

63,802 

16,778 

7,187 

6,614 

64,565 

15, 789 

7,961 

8,061 

6,279 

61,109 

17,909 

7,826 

9.521 

6,345 

73,316 

17,669 

18,360 

7,964 

7, 921 

6,685 

78,621 

7, 912 
8,893 

6,733 

6,770 

80, 638 

17,143 

6. 313 

6,823 

54,526 

17,184 

8,978 

6,302 

6,414 

71. 743 

19,106 

9,798 

6,532 

6.859 

61.963 

19,849 

8,847 

6,284 

6,668 

74,278 

17,336 

7,861 

7, 931 

^806 

76.624 

19,067 

8,987 

7,893 

5,954 

63,388 

17,425 

*9,627 

7,213 

>6,026 


Chosen 


2,343 

3,269 

3,634 

3,413 

3.804 

4,439 

4,036 

4,377 

4,300 

4.806 

3,992 

4,675 

4.403 

4,679 

4,726 


Division of StatisUcal and Historical Research. The figure fw each year indude the aop barvwt^ In 
the Northern Hemisphere within the calendar year and the following harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa, Dutch hoa vmam 

»China w^d rank among the chief produdng countries, but owing to lack of offidal statistics has be«i 

^*?Bstoated from official average yields for dlllerent grades of land as dasdfled, for revenue purpowo 

^^^SJ^tlon^Sere were estimates for China as follows: 70,219 mlUlon poimds in 1917; 62,788 mfflionin 
1990^^^460^ million In 1023. 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. 

A sack of rough rice contains 162 pounds. 


Table 140 . — fticc, rough: Stocks at New Orleans as reported at the end of each 
\ month f 1905-1924 



Division of Statlstioal and fiistorioal Basearoh. Compiled from annual reports of the New OrJeaas 
BosrdoiTnde. 

A aaOk of rough rioe contains 163 pounds. 
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Tabld 141. — Biee, dean: Stoeke at New Orleane a* reported ai the end of each 

month, 1 906-1 9$4 


Yew begliming 

Aug^ 


1905.. 

1006.. 

1907.. 

1906.. 

1909.. 

1910. 

1911.. 

1012 .. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1916.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1930.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 


Poc*. 

ctt 

144»618 
90,520 
56, 721 
48,696 
76, 132 

122,747 
76,236 
161, 317 
73,386 
55,858 

62,172 
143, 196 
109,947 
27,750 
85,554 

172,419 

114,635 

123,463 

i:i0,240 


Sjgt. 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

30 

Dec. 

31 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

28 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

30 

May 

31 

June 

80 

July 

31 

Poch- 

eU 

157,420 

102,147 

98,545 

56,482 

94,906 

02,394 
59,552 
123,701 
69, 125 
78,427 

77,663 
117,844 
06,790 
67,082 
152, 104 

174,156 

128,099 

91,028 

73,900 

Pockr 

ett 

190,752 
98,400 
76, 149 
73,649 
125,794 

94,792 
96,387 
170, 323 
38,589 
70,668 

84,685 
157, 769 
143,409 
76,091 
243,152 

175,928 
13A454 
97, 661 
95, 616 

1 


1 

H Ifii 


1 

Pock- 

eU 

179,741 
142,708 
192, 572 
170, 687 
65,504 

66,679 

257,546 

169. 796 
113, 723 
170, 746 

268,454 
258,342 
106,975 
199, 396 
267,079 

142. 796 
m,9W 
151,443 


1 

Pock- 

ets 

87,196 

46,088 

49,918 

73,548 

139,959 

60^258 
202,916 
65,289 
88,135 
124, 779 

202,906 
126,552 
3,913 
111, 459 
166,394 

86,504 
238,899 
130, 240 


HH 

■Hi 

1 





Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. 

A pocket of cleaned rice contains 100 pounds. 


Table 142. — Rice^ rough: Farm price per bushel December 1, 1909-19^4.^ and 

value per acrCf 1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

Value 

IKJT 

acre 

19241 

S. C.... 

Cts, 

Cite. 

Cts. 

Cs. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

DoUs. 

91 

75 

75 

03 

00 

85 

02 

90 

90 

195 

195 



179 

97 

115 

120 


25.20 

Qa 

87 

76 

77 


83 

82 

80 

88 

87 

196 

176 

275 

225 

162 

92 

117 

132 

140 

21.00 

Fla 

80 

72 

75 



75 

70 

75 

75 

196 

140 

263 

175 

142 

97 

130 

135 

140 


Miss 

80 

70 

77 

kS 

70 

77 

85 

88 

80 

190 

150 

mm 


mm 

118 

no 

115 

136 

13 60 

La 

79 

67 

79 

93 

84 


93 

90 

KE 


195 

271 

■He 

148 

86 


107 

136 

46 92 

Tex 

78 

68 


04 

86 

81 

02 

80 

86 


197 

mm 

125 

153 

mm 

90 

115 

125 

Rrixril 

Ark 


MR 

82 

94 


85 


05 

96 


mm 


131 

146 

92 

88 

112 

138 

57.96 

Calif.... 

.... 

65 

76 

91 

ml 


100 

00 

78 

176 

190 

267 

121 

146 

115 

lid 

112 


84.83 

XT. S.. 

79.2 

67.8 

79.7 

98.5 

85.8 

81.2 

02.4 

mu 

88.9 

180.6 

191.8 

266.6 

^19.1 

14a 4 

06.2 

93. 1 

110.2 

13a 6 

62.76 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Based on term price Deo. 1. 
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Tablb 143. — Rice: Internalional trader calendar years, average 190^1918, annual 

1981-1998 

[Thousands of pounds— *1. e., 000 omitted] 


Average 1900-1013 


1028 preliminary 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


PBINCIPAL SXFOaTINO 
COUNTRIES 


BrazU 24, 7631 U02 16 124, 700 

British India 278,272 6,337,616 280.334 ^ 740,866 

Chosen (Korea) > 17, 830 > 130, 446 » 6, 919 < 906, 407 

French Indo-China ... 41 2, 288, 040 » 3, 393, 428 . 

Italy 4,415 142,239 17,511 55,490 

Slam 1,928,607 186 2,790,953 

Spain 5,467 18,063 15 145,831 

X^it^ States 200,814 16,215 76,237 600,059 

PRINaPAL IK PORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Austria..* 56,616 300 

Austria-Hungary 183,411 461 

Belgium- 180,830 09,948 166,289 60,060 

British Malaya * 1, 999, 672 « 1, 299, 476 1, 1 18, 737 471, 643 « 

Canada 32,109 2,364 38,174 1,997 

Ceylon 821,654 719,017 (>) 

China 704,992 874.835 2,857 

Cuba 262,207 269,067 

Czechoslovakia 116, 213 107 

Dutch East Indies. ... 1,178,111 132,4001,685,618 4,961 


8 83,478 76,204 

802,760 4,836,326 849,213 4,560,162 

>54,919 > 827,989 

>2,780,846 >2,612,264 


2,647 190,888 

4 2,804,440 
18] 149,446 

48,520 348,830 


1,484 230.017 

21 2,810,004 
86 53, 756 

62,371 411,542 


47,068 1,220 47,898 


60,060 60,620 10,487 

471, 643 >1,766, 085 > 937,536. 
1,997 41,408 335 


(*) 850,981 

2,857 1,576,640 

391, 606 - 

107 90, 850 

4,961 1,377,099 


9 > 874,147. 
3,713 1,846,499 


107 92, 220 

48, 624 * 440, 732 


Egypt 98,690 

France 617, 861 

Germany 913,772 

Hongkong 


53,700 59,023 

79, 087 383, 746 

806,628 688,580 


Hungary >30,000. 

Japan 655,676 61,936 631,793 

Mauritius 132, 643 M, 446 101, 044 . 

Netherlands 778,682 476,276 189,948 


43,977 86,577 39,551 113,454 23,730 

62,804 372,002 71,668 646,612 77,989 

> 66,860 417,858 83,399 346,775 4,873 

2,614,836 2,816,167 2,904,872 2,646,730 

96,515 > 336 26,279 

31,414 1, '014, 637 13, 632 >1, 167, 700 >4,186 

146, 635 138, 144 

27,889 162,152 29,249 186,868 50,771 


Philippine Islands 412, 781 

BUS^-- 250,461 

United Kingdom 768, 863 

Other countries 1, 007, 053 


>4 131,285 715 93,243 

5,746 > 32,386 >62,327. 

00, 564 759, 058 18, 606 305, 281 

169.6931,147,289 102,268 1,018,036 


20, 483 310, 215 

120, 286 635, 616 


Total 11, 439, 960 12, 720, 845 9, 468, 604 11, 662, 300 12, 043, 009 15, 600, 340 10, 537, 488 13, 744, 401 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unbulled, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. Rice bran is not inoludea. Rough rice, or paddy, where 
specifically reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at the ratio of 162 pounds of rough or unhuUed 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. ** Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,*’ in the returns of the United Kingdom 
is not considered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it Is practically all hulled rice. 
Cargo rice, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is inoludM without being reduced to terms of cleaned. 
Broken rice and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 

1 Three-year average. 

>lntemational Institute of Agriculture. 

>Le8S than 500. 

«Java and Madura only. 

> Eight months, May-Deoember. 

>6ix months. 

’Two-year average. 

* One year only. 
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Tablb 144. — Bice, rough: Wholesale price per 16 fS pounds at New Orleans, 189^ 

1BB4 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 

1890 

$2.88 

$2.20 

$2.88 

$3.06 

$2.30 

$2.42 

$2.66 

$a42 

$a38 

$a82 

$a25 

$a5o 

$a52 

1900 

3.18 

3.08 

2.70 

2.76 

a 12 

.a20 

ao8 

a 42 

8.66 

8.66 

8.65 

a25 

a 14 

1901 

8.68 

8.00 

2.78 

2.82 

8.00 

ao6 

ao6 

ao6 

ao6 

a60 

a58 

a 38 

3.00 

1902 

8.26 

2.68 

2.62 

2.70 

2.48 

2.62 

a 18 

3.30 

a68 

3.18 

3.76 

aa5 

a97 

1903- 

&88 

3.66 

3.06 

2L12 

2.60 

2.42 

a26 

a28 

1.96 

ao6 

aoo 

a40 

a55 

1904 

2l28 

1.80 

LOO 

1.88 

2.10 

2.26 

ao5 

LOS 

aoo 

aos 

a 42 

a 05 

a 14 

1906 

8. 10 

3. 10 

8.08 

3.45 

3. 16 

8.30 

ass 

a 18 

a 78 

8.25 

3.60 

a 70 

a26 

1906- - 

4.12 

8.68 

8.65 

8.38 

3.05 

3.26 

a 92 

a68 

a 62 

a 45 

3.68 

aa5 

3.34 

1907 

4.13 

3.08 

2.72 

2.98 

3.20 

a 32 

8.28 

a 96 

3.62 

3.88 

3.88 

4.50 

3.46 

1908 

a72 

2.62 

2.88 

8.08 

2.76 

a 86' 

a6o 

a68 

a88 

3.50 

3.48 

a 76 

3.27 

1909 

3.60 

2.08 

2L80 

2.76 

2.62 

ao5 

a 76 

a60 

aoo 

a86 

a65 

3.90 

aos 

1910 

2l80 

2l28 

2.28 

2.86 

2.43 

a50 

aso 

a 46 

aid 

a 35 

a25 

a 75 

a 41 

1911 

2.82 

Z60 

2.68 

2.78 

2.66 

a92 

3.30 

3. 62 

1 8.02 

a 82 

8.55 

4.28 

a23 

1912-- 

3.58 

3.38 

2.66 

3.20 

3.38 

3.53 

8.69 

3 60 

a 96 

3.62 

3.25 

a 42 

a84 

1913-- 

3.76 

3.40 

3.16 

4.00 

2.76 

a 10 

a 70 

a20 

a62 

a 12 

ao8 

3.38 

a 10 

1914-- 

4.32 

3.90 

2.66 

2.76 

3.38 

a 18 

3.60 

3.68 

3. 76 

a56 

3.55 

a38 

3.48 

1916- 

3.20 

2.86 

2.66 

3. 13 

2.82 

a 78 

3. 36 

8.56 

8.62 

a73 


8. 10 


1916 

3.91 

3.06 

3.18 

3.44 

3.30 

3.32 

3.53 

3. 72 

6.00 

0.33 

5.60 

6.40 

4.22 

1917- 

6.62 

6.60 

aoo 

ass 

7.10 

7.26 

7.63 

a 31 

7.70 

a53 

7.88 

7.12 

7.29 

1918- 

7.20 

7.00 

a25 

a 12 

a25 

ass 




7.38 


0.88 


1919-- ! 

13.00 

9.50 

8.38 

a48 

&38 

ia5i 



0.62 

ass 

9.88 



1920 1 

6.38 

5.88 

4.76 

4.76 



a90 

ao2 


3.08 

ass 

a 78 


1921 

3. 62 

3.62 

8.68 

3.24 


4. 11 

3. 68 

4.01 

a 35 

8.22 

3.65 

4.01 


1982-- 

3.89 

3.00 

3. 11 

4.00 

3.58 

3. 67 

3.41 

4.03 


8.25 

3.98 



1923 1 

4.44 

3.96 

8.88 

4. 18 

4.28 























1924 1 







1 



1 





Division of Statistical and Historioal Kesoarch. 

Compiled from annual reports of the Ne^ Orleans Board of Trade, average of monthly range. 


Table 146 . — Rice, rough: Wholesale price per 162 pounds at Lake Charles, La., 

1909-1924 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June, 

July. 

lono - 

DoU. 

DoU, 

2.38 

a42 

a 45 

DoU. 

a 75 
a28 
a58 

DoU. 
2.60 
a 45 
a 62 

DoU. 

2.40 

2.25 

a 82 

DoU. 

2.50 

2.25 

DoU. 

2.50 

2.18 

DoU. 

2.30 

2.18 

DoU. 

2.10 

2.25 

DoU. 

2.05 

a35 

DoU. 

2. 18 

DoU. 

2 12 


a22 
a 45 

1911 



1012 

3. 16 

aoo 

3.48 

aoo 

8.05 

8. io 
2.40 
3. 76 

3.28 

3.38 






1013 


a65 

4.02 

3.26 

aoo 

6.00 

aos 

a60 

3.08 

3.02 

6.72 

a^ 

8.00 

8.41 

a60 
a 52 

a 82 
a 78 

a 32 
8.42 
6.27 

2.50 

3.81 

8. 32 
a 72 

a 75 

3.02 

3.22 

3.28 

1914 _ 

3.78 

3.26 

1915 

8.51 { 
4.90 

3.64 

5.55 

4.00 

■■■ 

1916 


1917 

6.00 


1918 

7.00 

6.76 


aso 


6.75 


1910 


11.00 





1920 





aoo 

3.50 

3.20 

4.00 

1. 76 
3.90 
8.50 
4.25 

1.60 
4.00 
a 40 

aso 

3. 75 

a 10 

2.00 

3.85 

3.40 

aso 

4.00 

3.35 

1021 

a 76 
4.25 
a5o 

4.00 

aso 

4.21 

4.80 

4.25 

8.30 

4.00 

5.00 

2.76 

8.25 

4.00 

&60 

8.50 

8.25 

aoo 

5.90 

3.05 

3.26 

4.25 

1922 

1023 

1024 















Division of Statistical and Historioal Research. 
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Table 146 . — Rice: Wholesale price per pounds 1909-1924 
NBW YORK (CLEANED, DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD) 


Year^z^ng 3,^*. 




A8 

A6 

1 A 6 
4.9 

A 6 
A1 



AO A6 A6 
A 2 AO 8. 0 
A4 A7 A9 
A9 A9 A9 
AO A9 


6. 4 A 4 A 4 

5. 1 A 1 A I 

A 4 A 6 7. 1 

8. 0 9. 4 9. 6 

10. 4 10. 4 10. 4 

lA 8 lA 8 JA 8 
A9 A9 A5 


A9 

&7 

1 »■* 

8.1 


7.0 i 

7.0 

7.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.0 

7.6 

7.6 




NEW ORLEANS (HONDURAS, CLEAN, FANCY) 


Av. 1909>1918 





Diyislon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the New York Joomal of Commerce; 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, averages of dally range; and reports received from the Hooston Cotton 
Exchange. 

1 Average for A months. * Avnage for 7 months. > Average for 6 years. 
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Chains athev them Bread Oraims 

BUCKWHEAT 


Table ,~Buckwheat: Acreage^ 'production^ valucy exports, 6<c., in the United 

States, 1909-19e4 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
fkrm 
price 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Deo. 1 

Value 
per acre 1 

Domestic 

year be- 
ginning 
July l1 


tjm 

acres 

Bushels 

of4S 

pounds 

t,000 

bushels 

Vents 

1,000 

dollars 

DoUars 

Bushels 

1909 

878 

20.5 

17.983 

70.2 

12,628 

14.38 

158, 160 

1910 



17, 698 

66.1 

11, 636 

13. 53 

223 

1911 

m 

21.1 


72 6 

12,735 

12,720 

15.29 

180 

1912 

841 

22.9 

19, 249 

60.1 

15. 12 

1,347 

1913 


17.2 

13,833 

75.5 


13.98 

586 

Average, 1909-1913 

843 

20.4 

17,242 

69.8 

12,033 

14. 27 

32,099 

1914 

792 

21.3 

16,881 

76.4 

12,892 

16.28 

413, 643 

1915 

769 

19.6 


78.7 

11, 843 

15.40 

515,304 

1916 

828 

14.1 

11,662 

112 7 

13, 147 

15.88 

260,102 

1917 

924 

17.3 


160 0 

25,631 

27.74 

5, 567 

1918 

1,027 

las 


166.5 

28, 142 

27.40 

119, 516 

1919 



146. 1 

21,032 

30.05 

244, 785 

1920- 


18.7 

13, 142 

128.3 

16,863 

24.06 

399, 437 

Average, 1914-1920 


18.1 

14,867 

124.5 

18,507 

2Z57 

279, 765 

1921 




81.2 

11,540 

16.97 

484, 763 

1922 

764 

19.1 

14,564 

88.5 

12,889 

16.87 

171, 635 

1923__ 

739 

18.9 

13,965 

93.3 



92,587 

1924* 

816 

19.6 

15,956 

103.0 

16,441 

20.15 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures In italics are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

> Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Including buckwheat flour 
since Jan. 1, 1922. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 148. — Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

1922-19U 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Doc. 

1 price, thousands of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924 i 

1922 




1923 

19241 

Maine - - 

8 

10 

10 

216 

230 

260 

238 

218 

247 

Now Hampshire 

1 

1 

1 

25 

22 

23 

31 

22 

25 

Vermont - 

4 

4 

4 

96 

72 

88 

88 

72 

02 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

21 

20 

19 

29 

23 

24 

Connecticut 

2 

2 

2 

36 

32 

38 

50 

35 

41 

New York - 

208 

214 

246j 

4, 368 

4,066 

5,863 

4,368 

3,903 

6,417 

New Jersey 

10 

10 

10 

220 

210 

220 

263 

200 

267 

Pennsylvania 

225 

227 

260j 

4,725 

4,880 

6,150 

3,780 

4,441 

6,304 

Delaware--. 

8 

8 

JN 

153 

144 

118 

122 

131 

120 

Maryland 

0 

9 

10 

185 

199 

180 

159 

190 

198 

Virginia 

18 

18 

19 

351 

347 

348 

288 

330 

860 

West Virginia 

33 

83 

33 

693 

660 

627 

589 

634 

' 702 

North Carolina 

7 

9 

10 

140 

198 

210 

136 

214 

250 

Ohio 

25 

23 

23 

500 

460 

368 

400 

432 

879 

Tndiftnft 

6 

6 

7 

90 

102 

112 

00 

97 

116 

Illinois - 

6 

6 

7 

84 

90 

98 

71 

01 

118 

Michigan 

62 

63 

61 

868 

763 

964 

694 

633 

925 

Wisconsin................ - 

26 

28 

27 

360 

892 

432 

313 

340 

445 

Minnesota. ..... 

75 

49 

67 

1,050 

637 

855 

840 

573 

872 

Iowa - 

6 

5 

6 

70 

75 

90 

88 

70 

91 

Missouri - 

1 

1 

1 

13 

13 

13 

16 

15 

14 

South Dakota.... 

12 

9 

10 

96 

126 

148 

67 

108 

158 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1 

16 

18 

15 

14 

16 

i! 

Kentucky 

9 

9 

10 

144 

102 

160 

130 ! 

162 

196 

Tennessee 

8 

8 

8 

44 

57 

57 

35 

62 

71 

United States 

764 

739 

816 

14,564 

13,965 

15,956 

12,880 

13,029 

16,441 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates ^ Preliminary 



















060 Yeai^ook of the Department of Agrwndtwre, 199^ 

Table 149 . — Buckwheat; Yidd per acre, by States, 1909-10S4 




















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

Table 152. — Buckwheat: Average price per WO pounds 
BUFFALO! 

Season beginning October Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. M 



MINNEAPOLIS * 


$2.12 

$2.20 

$2.00 

$2.07 

$2.03 

i 2.03 

2.17 

1.98 

1.94 

2.05 

2 05 

2.04 

2.14 

2.37 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 From the Weekly Northwestern Miller. Average of weekly qtzotations. 1922^33 and after from Com^ 
mwdal Bulletin, Buffalo Com Exchange. . ^ . 

. > From Minneapolis Dally Market Record. Average of daUy quotations. 
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SORGHUMS 


Tablb 153. — SorghuniB^: Acreage^ production^ and total farm vcdue. United Siaiee, 

1916-19$4 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. * Preliminary. 


Table 154. — Sorghums^: Acreage^ production, and total farm value, by States, 

ms and m4 


State 

Thousands of 
acres 

Averase yield 
in bushels per 
acre 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Average farm 
prloe, Nov. 15, 
cents per 
bushel 

Farm ^alue, 

thousands of 

dollars 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1024* 

Iowa 

6 

7 

33.0 

22.0 

19i 

154 

100 

115 

198 

177 

Missouri 

13 

12 

21.0 

22.0 

273 

264 

100 

115 

273 

304 

Nebraska 

26 

25 

25.6 

l&O 

AAA 

000 


88 

91 

586 

410 

Kansas 

1,598 

1,244 

17.7 

21.4 

28, 285 

26,622 

82 

80 

23, 194 

21,298 

Texas 

1,891 

1,815 

22.0 

25.0 

WSW32M 

45, 375 

105 

87 

43, 682 

39,476 

Oklahoma. 

1,523 

1.340 

12 0 

22.1 

18,276 

29,614 

92 

77 

16, 814 

22,803 

Colorado 

360 

mem 

20.0 

lao 



80 

90 

5, 760 

2,718 

New Mexico 


197 

18.0 

22.0 

KXllIi 

4,334 


100 

3,321 

4,;i34 

Arizona 

35 

35 

34.0 

30.0 

1, 190 

1,050 


130 

1,190 

1,365 

California 

135 

sma 

33.0 

31.0 

4,455 

3,348 


135 

4,465 

4,520 

Total 

5,792 

5,085 

18.3 

22.5 

105,835 

114,231 

04.0 

85.3 

99,473 

97,406 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. > Preliminary. 


Table 165. — Kafir: Farm price per bushd, 15th of month. United States, 

1916-1994 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

16 

Deo. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 


May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Weight- 

average 


CU. 

«t. 

CU. 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1916 


101.5 

110.1 

120.0 

[QS] 

152.0 

188.0 

□IX] 

214.0 

243.8 

187.7 

174.1 

152.6 

1917 

IMlMij 

166.7 


185.7 

198.5 


211.0 

170.6 

165.6 

177.2 

M:)WH 

175.0 

182.8 

1918 


1518 

158.7 

156.9 

156 9 

162.1 

173.6 

174.1 

175.9 

176 9 

153.7 

189.7 

166 4 

1919 

188.6 

1418 

187.8 

1817 

129.8 

145.4 

154.5 

153.9 

185.2 

iEora 

124.8 

96 5 

140.4 

1990 

9A5 

81.7 

616 

57.8 

67.8 

58.8 

5L5 

63L0 

ijmi 

560 

54.9 

4&8 

666 

1921 

85.8 

88.8 

41.4 

48.0 

EH 

68.2 

61.2 

68.8 

68.7 

87.7 

77.1 

85.6 

518 

1922 

89.2 

89.8 

89.0 

92.1 

98.6 

108.2 

96.4 

100.2 

100.8 


94.1 


96.6 

1928 

t924 

94.1 

86.8 

8&5 

9ai 

87.0 

86.6 

86.8 

86.8 

87.2 

84.2 

91.5 

102.8 

07.2 

106 4 

861 






gum 

IMII 

mm 

mmi 

mm 

mmi 

mmni 


Dtviitoii of Crop and livestook Estimates. 
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Tablb 166. — Kafiff No, B White: Weighted aeerage price per 100 pounds of 
reported cash sales, Kansas City, 1909-19B4 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Weijht- 

averagei 

1909 

$1.20 

$1.8^ 

$1.53 

$1. 42 

$1.37 

$1.32 

$1.46 


$1.53 

$1.81 

$1. 78 

$1. 19 

$1.46 

IliTTiOTMHWM 

1. 12 

.96 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.94 

1.06 

1.24 

1.42 

1.34 

1.27 

1. 21 

1. 12 

1911 

■wtr.i 

.99 

1. 19 

0 ) 

1.29 

1.43 

1.44 

1. 25 

1.63 

1.68 

1. 36 

1 13 

1.31 

1912 

.98 

.86 

.85 

.83 

.81 

.82 

.88 

1.11 


1. 41 

1. 53 

1.51 


1913 

1.67 

L63 

1. 72 

1. 72 

1.76 

(») 

2.00 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(«) 

(») 


Av., 1909-1913 

1. 19 

1. 15 

1.25 


1.23 


1.37 






















1914 

1.04 

1. 14 

1.33 

1. 38 

1.28 

1.18 

1. 14 

1^ 

m 


1. 04 

1.06 

1.17 

1916 

.91 

.99 

.99 

.96 

.93 

1.06 

1.06 

1.11 

1.22 

1.58 

1.71 

1.84 

1.19 

1916 

2.34 

2.11 

2.43 

2.48 

2.66 

3. 17 

3 79 

3. 36 

4.00 

4. 48 

4. 34 

3.69 

3. 24 

1917 

3.40 

3.25 

3. 33 

3.69 

3.84 

3. 37 

2.93 

2 65 

3.03 

3.40 

3 40 

3.27 

3.28 

1918 

2.96 

2.61 

2 60 

2.70 

2. 56 

2.67 

2. 97 

3. 42 

3. 61 

3. 61 

2.41 

2. 34 

2.86 

1919 

2.67 

2.93 

2. 49 

2.17 

2. 31 

2.38 

2. 65 

2 62 

2.36 

2. 43 

2.24 

1.81 

2. 41 

1920 

1.39 

1.17 

.98 

i .91 

.85 

.80 

1.03 

1. 12 

1.21 

1. 1.3 

1 13 



Av., 1914-1920„_ 

2.10 

i 2.03 

2.02 



Q|3 

2.22 


2.36 

2.53 

2.32 

2.15 

2.17 

1921 

.85 



1.29 

1. 32 

1.20 


1.38 


L72 

1.98 

1.83 

■msi 

1922 

1.78 

1.63 

1.59 

•Viril 

1.66 

1.72 

1. 76 

1.67 

1.50 

1. 48 

(•) 



1923 

(*) 

1.27 

(•) 

1.22 

1. 19 

1.30 

LIO 

1. 51 

1.68 

(*) 

2. 01 

1^9 


1924 

1.64 

1.78 


























Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. OompUed from Kansas City Price Current and 
Market Review. 

i Average of daily xH'ioes wei^ted by oar-lot sales, 
a No quotations. 

Table 167. — Kafir: Monthly and yearly receipts at Kansas City, 1909-1924. 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

J ly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

Av., 1909-1913...- 

1914» 

1916 » 

1916» 

1917» 

19181 

19191 

19201 

Av., 1914-1920-.- 

19211 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 


1 

i 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

420 
2, ,350 
2,687 
616 
62 

300 

1,0.50 

3,450 

1,848 

493 

200 
3,450 
6, 790 
1,478 
2, 341 

40,220 

68,050 

121,644 

157,265 

22,793 

9,884 

Bass 


12,813 

6,431 

5,162 

4,868 

1 

2,367 

lEi 

1,428 

2,652 

81,994 

17f433 
20,674 
1, 512 
4,928 
2,834 
1,232 
6,283 

40,286 
62,524 
5,432 
15,585 
9, 117 
13,069 
36,662 


34, 619 
32,424 
16, 338 
21,560 
9,425 
40,410 
25,934 

10,595 
35, 616 
4,004 
28,336 
21,498 
51, 619 
31,847 

27,227 
33,376 
2,526 
18,049 
18, 418 
25,133 
16,078 

1 

11,519 
21,504 
431 
2,218 
8,932 
42,997 
13, 121 

11,396 
9, 676 
431 
1,602 
8,634 
13, 182 
16,386 

6,283 
5,600 
308 
493 
4,866 
8,932 
6, 714 

7,269 

2,016 

308 

370 

4,497 

6,899 

11,704 

28,165 

319,580 

43,710 

130,693 

118,087 

321,081 

272,519 

7,828 



25,673 

BIBB 

SEE 

17, 176 


14,389 


4,742 

4,723 

204,813 

n 

19,589 

24,883 

19,589 

64,495 

H 

m 

21,930 

9,486 

22,299 

17.494 
7,762 
lilt 084 

11, 149 
4,260 
15,338 

11,889 

2,772 

14,661 

8,378 
3, 881 
13,983 

4,682 
1, 971 
5,914 

1,971 
1,047 
3, 511 

6,714 

086 

5,790 

17A944 
108, (B6 
276,606 










I 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Atmual Statistical Beport» 
Board of Trade^ and Orain Dealers Journal. 

^ Kafir, milo maise, and feterita inoloded from January, lOld-Deoember, 1021. 






















FRUITS AND TEGETABLES 


- APPLES 

Table 158. — Apples: ToUU production in the United States, 188^1924 



Year 

Prodnoticn 

1907 

1006 

1909. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

mmml 

§§§§§§§§§ 

..... 1 



216»72(L000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Censos figures are in italics. 

Table 159. — Apples: Total production December 1, by States, 1916-1924 
[Thousands of bushels->i. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Preliminary. 
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Table 160 . — Apples (commercial crop): Production^ by StateSj 19iS0-19iS4 


[Thousand barrels—!, e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

19241 

State 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

18241 

Me 

230 

667 

232 

480 

651 

Iowa 

■H 

26 

220 


150 

N. H 

170 

mm 

110 

150 

202 

Mo — 

024 

30 

wwm 


688 

Vt 

100 

116 

128 

80 

160 

8. Dak 

6 


' 4 

3 


MniM 

376 

172 

461 


660 

Nfthr 

110 

17 



120 

R.l 

76 

8 

20 

80 

64 













Eans 

286 

20 

546 


471 

Oonn_ 

215 

70 

108 


260 

Ky 

218 

31 

169 

70 

162 

N. Y 

6,500 


wmm 


8,738 

Tran_. 

204 

45 

05 


106 

N. J 

'848 

132 

'552 

470 

474 

Ala 

20 

15 

18 

12 


Pa 

1,547 

221 

1,216 

1,266 

780 













Tex 

21 

21 

16 

15 


Del 

210 

14 

380 

340 

310 

Okla 

20 

21 

88 

42 

54 

Md 

300 

20 

280 

460 

254 

Ark 

724 

16 


656 

787 

Va 

1,088 

80 

B If O il 

1.060 


Mont 

128 

176 

115 

130 

70 

W. Va 

1,340 

130 

'881 

KjC!^ 

HKjr! 













Colo 

736 

812 

1,034 

803 


N. C 

250 

25 

236 



N.Mex.>.._ 


123 

150 

315 


Ga . . 

106 

58 

05 

60 


Ariz 

10 

6 

0 

14 

7 

Ohio 

1, 446 

360 

608 

1.083 


Utah 

106^ 

108 

108 

260 


Ind 

542 

100 

277 

wmm 














Idaho 

766 

1,360 

1, 150 

1,600 

714 

Ill 

1,360 

307 

■Ifftlil 

BIfTCil 

026 

Wash 

6,734 

8, 300 

7,341 

0, 600 


IVfich 

3, 167 

1,208 

1.600 

2 ; 118 

1, 222 

Oreg 

832 

1,667 

l,2(i0 

1,760 

1,750 

Wis 

161 

64 

wmm 

' 136 

08 

Calif 

1,230 

1,362 

1,300 

2,100 

1,474 

TiAirkr\ 

78 

64 










JVllDU.. 




United States 

33,005 

21, 667 

31,046 

36,036 

28,701 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Included in “Apples" (preceding table). 

By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruit. 
One barrel is equivairat to three boxes. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 161 . — Apples: Percentage reduction from full yields from stated causes^ 
as reported by crop correspondents ^ 1912-1923 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

ease 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 


Hot 

winds 

Storms 


1012 

1018 

1014 

1016 

1816.- 

1017.. 

1018.-- 

1019.-- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923.. 

P.ct, 
2 5 
10 3 

6.5 

1 2 
5.4 
4. 1 

7.6 

4 3 

2 2 

5 0 
4.1 1 

5 . 7 , 

P.ct. 

0.0 

.4 

.3 

1.9 

3.2 

3.8 
.7 

2.9 
.8 

7 

1.3 
.6 

P. ct. 
0.3 
.4 
(*) 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 j 

P.ct. 

10.2 

24.3 
6.4 

15.8 
0.0 

16.3 
10.1 

50.8 

13.4 

16.9 



P.ct. 

0.3 

.0 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.3 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

.8 

.4 

.1 

P. ct. 

0 0 
.6 
.6 
1.2 
1.4 
1.1 
.7 
1.0 
.7 
.6 
.7 
.7 

P. c<. 
16 9 

39.0 
16. 2 
21 8 
22.8 

27.0 

30.7 

39. 1 
16.6 

67.7 

21.3 

25.3 

P.ct. 

4.2 
1.0 

.8 

5.2 
5.6 
4.f 

4.2 
5. 1 
4.4 

3 0 
4.8 
A5 

P.cf. 
8 . 1 
5.2 

5.0 

3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
1.9 

V4 

2.7 

P.ct. 

0.1 

(») 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
.1 
.1 

P. ct. 
8.1 
7.4 
7.1 

5.3 
7.1 

9.6 

7.0 

6.7 

2.0 

2.4 

1.7 
2.0 

P.ct. 

32.4 

53.5 
28.2 
35.4 

88.6 
44.2 

44.0 

62.7 

25.0 

66.1 

80.8 
^6 


Division ot Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other climatic. 

* Less than 0.06 per cent. 
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Table 162 . — Apples: Car-lot shipments^ by State of origin^ June, 19 17- June, 1924 


Crop movement season i 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 « 

BOX jUlEA 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Car's 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Montana 

171 

262 

500 

430 

686 1 

851 

462 

Colorado - I 

2,004 

1,984 

3,225 

2,861 I 

3,880 

3,385 

2,716 

New Mexico- i 

636 

407 

969 

279 ' 

615 

438 

1,367 

Arieoua - 




6 

2 

14 

9 

Utah 1 

355 

441 { 

199 1 

610 1 

735 

718 

047 

Idaho 

3,528 1 

536 

3,943 

2,881 

5,811 

4,230 

6,912 

Washington i 

15. 837 

16,232 

27,169 

> 21, 627 

32, 961 

28,291 

37,640 

Oregon 

3, 448 

2,246 

5,443 

3, 170 

6,543 

3,893 

' 6,426 

California ! 

1,630 

3,473 

4,153 

4,503 

6, 055 

4,968 

6,504 

Total box 

27,669 

25, 581 

45. 591 

a 36. 375 

56,294 

46, 286 

62,004 

BARREL AREA 



1 





Maine 

1,248 

257 

2,:i43 

414 

4,:}06 

278 

876 

New Hampshire 

276 

120 

607 

249 

321 

187 

311 

Massachusetts 

358 

252 

407 

627 

159 

284 

246 

New York 

5,867 

22,000 

10,286 

* 33, 860 

17, 736 

29,981 

20, 357 

New Jersej 

1,001 

936 

737 

856 

179 

447 

390 

Pennsylvania 

913 

1,794 

1, 266 

3, 402 

226 

2,038 

4,030 

Delaware 

349 

375 

498 

751 

120 

1,751 

1,590 

Maryland 

436 

714 

600 

1,637 

138 

1,124 

2,170 

Virginia'- 

4, 589 

4,227 

7,076 

1 8, 762 

323 

6, 975 

9,827 

West Virginia 

1,280 

2,919 

2,849 

4,880 

1 801 

2, 240 

7,384 

Ohio 

274 

448 

255 

976 

615 

424 

1,044 

Illinois 

f>, 554 

*2,076 

2,935 

3, 471 

446 

4, 840 

6,824 

Michigan.-- 

1,385 

2,862 

3. 435 

6,212 

5,992 

6,015 

1 9,237 

Missouri 

2,600 

1, 107- 

2,155 

1,725 


3,080 

4. 011 

Kansas 

1,131 

398 

635 

738 

62 

1,083 

1,412 

Arkansas 

1,545 

1,005 

4, 553 

2,666 

(•) 

2,620 

2.750 

All other 

1,931 

939 

1,008 

1,679 

7 692 

2,630 

2, 518 

Total barrel j 

30, 737 

*44,049 

41,444 

« 72. 905 

7 32, 020 

65, 997 

75,004 

Total box and barrel 

58, 400 

*69,630 

87,036 

* 109,280 

7 88, 314 

112,283 

137,996 


Division of Statistl(*alnnd Illstoricrti Research. Compiled from data of the Fniit and Vegetable Division. 
Bhipmeuts as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to oardot basis. 

1 The crop movement season extends from June 1 of one ye. r through June of the following year. 

» Preliminary. « Include I in all other. 

I Includes 10 cars m July, 1921. ' Includes 1 oar in May, 1921 . 

* Includes 3 curs in July, 1921 > Includes 13 cars in July, 1921. 

* Includes 2 cars in July, 1919. 

Table 163 . — Apples: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, June, 19 17- December, 

1924 


(''rop movement season > 


Btate ana year 

V 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

New York: 

1917 

Cara 

Cors 

Cara 

19 

Cara 

397 

Cara 

1,339 

7,662 

Cars 

1, 149 

1918 


8 

486 

2,026 

978 

4,199 

1919 - 


23 

169 

3, 165 

1. 171 

1920 


^ 4 

747 

2,488 

3,064 

3,502 

1,716 

1,530 

36 

9 ; 125 
5,855 

7 ; 906 
1,206 
5,711 

1021 


96 

970 

1,360 

334 

1922 


68 

7,688 

1023.--* 


4 

4, 297 

3, 317 

1^8 


7 

583 

3,772 

2,808 

Pennsylvania: 
1917 



12 

526 

145 

1018 


26 

39 

253 

839 

247 

1010 


2 

14 

170 

699 

121 

X020 


27 

27 

190 

1,379 

674 

1021 


1 

67 

109 

0 

1922 


10 

23 

270 

840 

372 

1023 


20 

30 

382 

1,611 

033 

1924 8 


4 

5 

67 

552 

200 

Virginia: 

1917 

6 

36 

115 

1,091 

867 

1,887 

1,560 

648 

1918 


29 

100 

740 

1919 


43 

238 

1,933 
1, 523 
126 

2,732 

502 

1020 


46 

102 

3,143 

1,275 

1921 


9 

87 

17 

1922 

5 

32 

300 

1, 741 

2,340 

1, 130 

1923 


50 

129 

1,963 

3.892 

1,482 

19248 


66 

168 

2,823 

5,464 

2,375 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mai 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Total 

Cara 

Cara 

Cars 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Cara 

Cars 

439 

444 

693 

686 

470 

186 

46 

5^867 

2,388 

2,216 

1,951 

1,130 

564 

228 

43 

22,900 

820 

632 

092 

1,218 

676 

447 

56 

10,286 

3,376 

2,600 

3, 254 

2, 655 

1,074 

449 

>02 

>33,860 

839 

1,090 

1,486 

1,472 

970 

563 

123 

17, 735 

1,968 

2, 193 

2, 241 

2. 300 

1,482 

003 

166 

29, 981 

1.201 

1,694 

2,000 

2, 821 

1,697 

993 

284 

20,367 

1, 177 








62 

28 

42 

18 

39 

5 


913 

124 

143 

73 

45 

6 



1,794 

76 

63 

62 

21 

3 

5 


i;260 

382 

299 

262 

151 

10 

1 


3,402 

7 

7 

15] 

0 

2 



226 

220 

177 

71 

21 

17 

8 


2,038 

292 

161 

303 

288 

142 

19 

8 

2 

4,080 

131 

131 

250 

211 

166 

27 


4.589 

235 

288 

171 

83 

92 

49 

9 

4,227 

394 

318 

336 

308 

114 

72 


7,075 

811 

680 

468 

354 

219 

116 

25 

8,762 

34 

16 

10 

16 

8 



323 

465 

342 

133 

94 

08 

160 

117 

6,975 

778 

711 

309 

201 

115 

08 

104 

9,827 

512 









1 The crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through June ot the foUo^ng year. 
* Includes S oars in July. * Preliminary. 
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Table 163. — Apples: Carrot shipmentSf by State of origin^ June^ 1917— December^ 

1 924 — Continued 


Stato and year 


West Virginia: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 * 

Illinois: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1929--- 

1921 . 

1922 . 

lU2:i.- 


Michigan: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

Washington. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

Oregon: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

California: 

1917 

1918-. I 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 « 

All other. 

1917 

1918 

1919.- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 > 

Total: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924* 


Crop movement season ^ 


Cars 


10 


12 

24 

36 

60 

36 
312 

22 

37 


6 

5 

6 
13 

2 

61 

16 

36 

148 

61 

107 

•28 

646 

70 

139 

64 

178 

102 

163 

•77 

874 

163 

201 


Cars 

9 

23 

23 
63 

4 

28 

78 

46 

363 

244 

340 

628 

24 
626 
4H1 
4831 


12 

65 

616 

307 

39 

2 


22 

35 

33 

33 

33 

66 

26 


2 

4 

1 

9 

1 

19 


112 

66 

273 

244 

362 

220 

1,290 

720 

241 
642 
692 
864 
17l| 

1 , 
1,314 
969 

761 
1, 149 
1, 347 
1,856 
1,207 
2,692 
3,360 
2,313 


Cars 

24 

71 

90 
76 
18 
75 

118 

91 

140 

81 

79 

217 

61 

263 

203 
304 

127 
414 
608 
1, 162 

1.219 
913 

1.220 

387 

66 

138 

164 

111 

120 

78 

204 
192 

4 

9 

10 

3 

11 

1 

27 

40 

173 

468 

441 

723 

690 

998 

984 

619 

638 

653 

899 

704 

296 

922 

873 


1,308 

2,369 

2,712 

3,861 

3,384 

4,923 

4,122 

8,072 


Cars 

231 

604 
620 
744 
412 
461 

1, 162 

605 

1,242 
618 
807 
789 
114 
1,294 
1,603 
1, 149 

271 
480 
1,040 
1,188 
1, 772 
997 
1,400 
654 

409 
1,023 
1,763 
663 
2,606 
2, 187 

2. 486 
3, 186 

43 

69 

192 

36 

300 

98 

371 

497 

514 
486 
877 
967 
1,224 
782 
1, 277 
942 

1.486 
1, 854 
3, 879 
2, 406 
3,668 
3.648 
4,324 
3,686 

6,719 
8,070J 
12,26931 
11,043^ 
13, 163 
14, 970 
16,689 
24,638 


Cars 

478 

1,264 

1.267 
2,269 

170 

1,006 

3,446 

1,724 

3,001 
1,210 
1, 142 

1. 268 
94 

1, 667 
3, 619 
2,048 

432 
1,632 
1,687 
2,102 
2,327 
2, 717 
3,851 
1,335 

5.280 

6,209 

9,401 

7,621 

12, 7581 
6, 792 

13, nr 
8, 9361 


629 

723 

1,354 

961 

2,340] 

867 

2,241 

2,375 

404 
797 
908 
1,018 
1,494 
918 
1,431 
1, 174 

7,919 
4,886 
10, 381 
8,498 
9,817 
8,982 
12, 477 
9,942 

21, 896 
26,680 
32,666 
37,284 
36,06, 
34,01/ 
49,876] 
37,022 


(kets 

2231 

718 

365 

874 

19 

310 

1,686 

623 

664 

219 

131 

m 

492 

607 


511 

307 

176 

1,300 

112 

854 

1,970 

647 

4.682 
4,481 

6.682 
4,967 
7,749 
6,596 
7,871 
6,615 

1,207 

746 

1,478 

1,079 

1,897 

1,238 

2,012 

1,469 

216 

586 

709 

766 

699 

887 

771 

691 

4,920 
1,321 
4, 430 
3, 801 
2, 7481 
4, — ' 
6,023 
4,222 

14, 165 
13,563 
16,854 
23,067 
1714,464 
627 

ffia 


Cars 


27| 

141 


126 


78 


2,047 

627 

359 

781 

452 


601 


181| 


1, 101 


723 
1,371 
1, 576 
1,096 

3,993 

6,320 

6,301 

8,876 

6,991 

8,816 

8,061 

6,070 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 


37 

87 

66 

27 



1,280 

78 

34 

32 


3 


2^919 

96 

82 

71 

61 

15 


2; 849 

1^ 

118 

146 

109 

84 

10 

4,880 

16 

42 

59 

27 

o 


801 

M 

37 

36 

38 

25 


2,240 

314 

116 

119 

42 

30 

35 

7,384 

12 

49 

33 

37 

8 


5,554 

6b 

100 

69 

46 

39 

< 14 

•2,676 

73 

90 

111 

47 

65 

13 

2,935 

46 

28 

113 

69 

26 

8 

3, 471 

33 

46 

12 

7 

12 


445 

66 

86 

88 

61 

48 

1 

4,840 

76 

61 

46 

69 

41 

20 

6,824 

6 

6 

10 


• 


1,386 

6 

4 

4 

1 



2, 862 

2 


1 

1 

2 


3, 435 

61 

92 

70 

26 

1, 

a; 112 

12 

11 

7 

1 




5,992 

42 

33 

36 

20 

^2 

6;015 

80 

142 

180 

83 

23 

3 

9,237 

1,043 

1,461 

967 

613 

77 

2 

16,837 

70C 

814 

420 

211 

60 

16 

16,232 

1,854 

1,881 

1,864 

1, 133 

498 

19 

27,169 

1,123 

1,699 

1,498 

1,056 

700 

»197 

•21, 627 

2, 070 

2, 368 

994 

636 

491 

112 

32,961 

4, 194 

3,007 

2,004 

780 

294 

28 

28,291 

3,411 

3, 812 

1,960 

1,073 

813 



135 

37,649 

219 

260 

336 

117 

7 


3,448 

126| 

128 

72 

15 

7 


2,246 

7981 

406 

232 

108 

80 


6, 443 

260 

207 

116 

43 

12 


3, 170 

496 

298 

109 

44 

6 

i 

6,543 

451 

314 

191 

23 

3 


8,893 

482 

394 

186 

69 

1 

1 

6,428 

22 

34 

36 

30 

26 

2 

1,630 

198 

226 

81 

42 

12 

5 

3, 473 

155 

148 

173 

48 

41 

5 

4, 163 

106 

84 

73 

79 

6fi 

9 

4,60:i 

120 

117 

101 

42 

21 

1 

6, 066 

179 

103 

168 

107 

7i 

3C 

4,966 

122 

77 

122 

55 

65 

30 

6,504 

420 

351 

621 

258 

12 

1 

17,903 

ZW 

178 

127 

29 

32 

3 

10,301 

378 

422 

379 

138 

61 

6 

22,424 

703 

486 

619 

134 

60 

18 

19,393 

340 

364 

124i 

26 

22 


•18,232 

846 

687 

466 

181 

96 

14 

23.044 

1, 128 

993 

561 

230 

129 

61 

29,768 

2,362 

3, 232 

2,882 

1,647 

347 

51 

58,406 

4,044 

3, 679 

2,0^ 

1,006 

43C 

•89 

•69,630 

4,393 

4,419 

4,378 

2,229 

1,276 

99 

87. 085 

6,046 

6,698 

5,696 

Km 

1,495 

7 359 

7109,280 

4,199 

4,766 

2,903 

1,763 

1,117 

243 

•88,314 

8,673 

6,611 

5,502 

2,807 

1, 617 

356 

112,288 

8,320 

8^191 

6,337 

^442 

2,201 

676 

137,008 



i 


i 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable DWi* 
tkm. Shipments as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduced to oar-lot basis. 

• Preliminary. • • Includes 1 car in May. 

• Includes 2 cars in July. ’ Includes 13 oars In J uly. 

• Includes 10 oars in July. 



Table 164. — Apples, green or ripe: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1900-1924 
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Table 165. — Apples: Cold-storage holdings in the United StaUs, October 1, 1914- 

December 1, 1994 ^ 

[Thousandfi— i e., 000 omittedl 
BARRELS 



Division of Statistical and Historioal Research. 


I All apples, except those packed in westorn-style boxes, ore tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis 
of 3 basnelstothe barrel; since Oot. 1, 1028, apples packed in bushel baskets are also included in this 
tabulation. Three boxes are considered the equivalent of 1 barrel. 

* In terms of barrels. 


Table 166. — Apples: Farm price per hushd^ 15th of mordn^ United States^ 

1910-1994 
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Table 167. — Apples: Average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers at 10 markets, 1920 -19H — Continued 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and V^etaWe Division. Average XHices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable 
onality and condition only; they are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. Since all varieties are included, these* figures can be taken only as an index of the changes in 
the level of apple prices. ^ 

i Quotations began on Sept, l in 1920, 1922, 1923; Sept. 7, 1921; Sept. 2, 1924. * Last reported quotations of season May 28, 1921; May 1, 1922; May 12, 1923, June 8, 1924. 
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Table 168. — Apples: Average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers per barrel at New York^ 
September t 1900- December y 19S4 


Season beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1900 

$ 1. 93 

$ 1.97 

$2.63 

$aio 

$2 75 

$ ai 5 

$3 56 

$2 81 

$272 

1901 

3.41 

3.62 

4.78 

6.00 

5.00 

6.06 

4.90 

4.25 

4.40 

1902 

1.91 

1.97 

2.20 

2.00 

237 

2 69 

2.12 

200 

2 52 

1903 

2.60 

2.43 

2.94 

2.71 

2.90 

2.97 

3.06 

3.02 

2 91 

1904 

2.00 

2.03 

1.96 

a 26 

2 38 

2 44 

2. 75 

2 43 

297 

1906 

3.18 

2.97 

3.76 

a 76 

a 75 

4.60 

4.82 

206 

259 

1906 

2.67 

3.32 

a 06 

a 62 

288 

3.26 

3.22 

266 

6.00 

1907 

3.72 

3.66 

a 66 

a34 

246 

2 62 

3.22 

3.00 

260 

1908 

2.68 

3.04 

a 16 

3.60 

4.09 

4. 63 

4.68 

200 

6.02 

1909 

3.72 

4.22 

a 81 

a 69 

3. 82 

2 21 

3.28 

3.48 

271 

1910 

3.60 

3.66 

a 76 

1 14 

4. 12 

4.60 

4.75 

2 36 

231 

1911 - 

2.66 

3.06 

2.71 

3. 12 

284 

2.96 

3.39 

4.20 

4.00 

1912 

2.66 

3.06 

2.76 

a 62 

2.71 

2 78 

2 70 

3 18 

4.00 

1913 

3. 29 

3.44 

3.76 

4 00 

4.06 

4.79 

4. 76 

5.34 

5.14 

Average, 1909-1913 

3. 14 1 

3 . 4 t 9 

3.36 

3 61 

3.63 

3.66 

3.77 

4.30 

4.43 

1914 

2.38 

2.22 

a 78 

3. 12 

2 80 

291 

2 84 

3.66 ! 

2 65 

1916 - 

2 38 

2.96 

3.12 

3.06 

3.06 

3.19 I 

3. 33 

3 12 

2.96 

1916 . - 

3.30 

3.38 

4. 18 

4.60 

6.00 

5.38 

6.91 

6 63 

6.28 

1917 - 

4.08 

4.44 

4. 94 

6.10 

5.00 

4.88 

4 92 

6.76 

6.76 

1918 

6.38 

6.03 

5.98 

6.31 

6.60 

7.88 

9.65 

10.00 

10.80 

1919 

6.12 

7.81 

7.66 

7.60 

7.00 

8.06 

7.50 

7.08 

9.25 

1920 

4.86 

6 . 23 

6 66 

4.71 

4.80 

5.01 

6. 01 

6.79 

8.03 

Average, 1914-1920 

4 07 

4.68 

4.89 

4.91 

4. 88 

5. 33 

6. 72 

6 98 

6.67 


8 00 

7.72 

7.18 

7.82 

8.23 

8. 62 

7.64 

7.44 




1922 

3.63 

4.63 

4.94 

4. 67 

5.08 

5.09 

6. 37 

203 

2 76 

1923 

6. 16 

4.80 

4.68 

4.71 

4.46 

4.69 

4.50 

4.82 

4.29 

1924 

4.63 

5.82 

6. 61 

6. 21 















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. September, 1900, to May, 1920, compiled from the 
American Agriculturist, average of weekly range, subsequently, compiled from data of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, average of dally range. Since all vaHeties are included, these figures can be taken 
only as an index of the changes in the level of apple prices. 


Table 169. — Apples: Average 1. c. L price to jobbers per barrel at New York 
for October 15 y January i, and March 1, 1891-1984 
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Table 170 .- 


CITRUS FRUITS 

-Oranges: Production and valuer 1915-19^4 



Florida 

1 California 

Total 

Yeor 

Produc-I 

tion 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Produc- 

tion 

Average, 
price 
wrbox 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Deo. 1 


1,000 

boxes 

6,160 

6,933 

Dollars 

1.88 

1,000 

dollars 

31,662 

1,000 

boxes 

15,050 

Dollars 

2.60 

1,000 

dollars 

30,130 

1,000 

boxes 

21,200 

Dollars 

2.39 

1,000 

dollars 

60,692 

} 

2.06 

14,213 

17,500 

2.70 ! 

47,260 

24, 433 

2.62 

61,463 


3, 600 
6, 700 

2.30 

8.060 

7,003 

2.75 

19,606 

10, 693 

2.00 

27,666 


2. 65 

15,105 

18,600 

3.76 

60,376 

24,200 

3.49 

84,480 


7, <100 

2.60 

17,600 

16,528 

2,76 

42,702 

22.628 

2.67 

6a2Q3 


8, 100 
7, 3U0 

2.20 

17,820 

21, 600 

2. 18 

47.088 

29,700 

2.19 

64,908 


2.00 

14,600 

13,000 

2.80 

36,400 

20,300 

2.61 

51.000 


9, 700 
12, 400 
13, 400 

1 

2.30 

22, 310 

20, 600 

2.00 

41,000 

30,200 

2.10 

63, 310 


1 35 

16,740 

24, 100 

2.00 

48,200 

36,600 

1. 78 

64,040 

1 

1.36 

18,090 

22,000 

2.10 1 

46,200 

36,400 

L82 

64,290 

1 

i 


1»15. 

1016. 

1017- 

1018. 

1019. 

1020 . 
1021 - 
1022 - 
1923. 


Table 171 . 


Division of Crop and Livestoclr Estimates. 

-Citrus fruits: Car^lot shipments^ by 
1 91 TSeptemher^ 1 9^4 
GRAPEFRUIT 


1 Preliminary. 

State of origin^ September^ 


Crop movement season * 


State 


1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923* 


Cars 

Cars 

Ciors 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Gars 

Florida 

2,914 

6,100 

10,820 

11,062 

12,941 

16, 969 

19,482 

Texas 





7 

48 

09 

Arizona . 


13 

26 

61 

62 

103 

166 

California 

234 

35.S 

479 

433 

476 

662 

430 

Total 

3, 148 

6,486 

11, 324 1 

11, 646 

18,486 

17, 672 

20,167 


LEMONS 










I 








1 

2 

(California 


9,636 

8,048 



8, 488 

12,740 

Total 


9,636 

8,048 

11, 794 


8,489 

12, 743 


ORANGES 


Florida 

7,418 

2 

16,269 

6 

16,012 

5 

20,890 

71 

16,369 

160 

22,630 

396 

33,410 

600 

18 

8 

8 

04 

41,788 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 








Texas . .. 







Arizona 

21 

14,413 

77 

33,906 

03 
34, 164 

48 

46,829 

78 
28, 372 

70 

48,342 

California 

Total 

21,864 

49,247 

51, 164 

67,838 

43,969 

71, 447 

75,906 



TOTAL CITRUS FRUITS (GRAPEFRUIT, LEMONS, AND ORANGES) 


Florida 

10,382 

2 

21,369 

6 

27,732 

6 

31,962 

71 

28,310 

160 

30,608 

396 

62,892 
• 600 
13 
3 

108 

262 

64,063 

Alabama 

MimiAAlppi 










Texas ...... 





7 

140 

39,409 

48 

174 

67,382 

Arizona 

21 

19,677 

00 

43,894 

118 

43,681 

00 

69,066 

California 

Total 

30,032 

66,340 

71,436 

01, 178 

68,016 

97,608 

108,816 



Division of Statistical and Historical Researoh, Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi* 
toi. Shipments as shown In oar lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis, 
t Crop movement season extends from Sept. 1 of one year through September of the following year, 
t Preuninory. 
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TabI/B 172. — Orapsfrvit, Florida: Average auction prioe per box <U Neiv York, 

1919-1924 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 

1919 

$3. 72 

$3. 67 

$3.29 

$3. 16 

$3.28 

$3.60 

$4.05 

$5 02 

i$2 6l 

i$6.20 

*$3.70 

1920 

6.31 

4.71 

3.92 

4.86 i 

4.30 

4.71 

4. 66 

4.54 

4.21 

14.33 

*4.55 

1921 

3. 37 

3. 52 

3.86 

3.47 ! 

3. 78 

3.91 

4.46 

5 20 

6 18 

i 5.22 

*4,03 

1922-.-. 

3. 75 

3. 84 

4.00 

3.73 1 

3. 96 

3. 63 

3. 98 

.3,48 

3. 26 

2 96 

3.70 

1923- - 

2.89 

2.80 

2. 91 

3 00 

2.86 

3. 15 

3. 02 

1 3.45 

2. 72 

3 06 

2.96 

1924 

4.19 

2.99 

2.39 
















' 

: -- 



Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearcli. Compiled from New Voik Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple avera^ of reported averages of all sales of “golden *’ grade. 
Includes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales roiiorted during each month, 

1 Ten sales or less during month. 

> See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 


Table 173.— -Lemons, California: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1919-19U 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr 

- j 

May 1 

June 

July ! 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Aver* 
i age 

1919 

$7.33 

$3.79 

$2.45 

$2. 25 

$6 00 

i 

$3. 81 

$3 76 

$3. 12 

$2.60 

$1. 87 

$3.18 

$2.61 

$3.50 

1920 

4.73 

2.78 

3 04 

3.39 

4.11 

3.14 

2.9) 

3. 82 1 

8. 17 

8.99 

3. 72 

5. 87 

4.64 

1921- 

4.96 

3 40 

4. 34 

4 79 

4.68 

4. 16 

3. 84 

4.96 

4.50 

3. 46 

4.37 

8. 52 

4.38 

1922 - 

8. 61 

7.44 

6. 61 

5.01 

6 42 

4 20 

4. 79 

6. 12 

7.92 

6. 07 

7.68 

7.28 

6.26 

1923 

1924 

4.40 

4.90 

3.3i 

6.80 

3. 12 
4.65 

3.01 

3. 37 

3 37 

3 51 

3 18 

3 40 

2.80 

4.80 

4. 65 

3.66 













Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter 
Monthly average obtained betaking simple average of reported averages of all sales. Includes all sizes 
and grades. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month 


Table 174. — Oranges, California navel: Average auction price per box at New 

York, m9-19U 


Season beginning 
December 

Decem- 

ber 

Jauuaiy 

Febru- 

ary 

M arch 

April 

May 

June 

Average 

1919 

$6.80 

1 $5. 98 

i$6. 39 

$5. 13 

$7. 10 

$5 71 

$4. 76 

*$5.70 

1920 — 

5. 79 

4.96 

3. 66 

4 20 

4.41 

6.01 

5.71 

4.63 

1921 

6. 46 

4.64 

M. 81 

6.61 

»6. 97 

16. 78 


*6.07 

1922 

5.00 

4. 34 

4.17 

3.91 

4. 60 

4 61 

4 67 

4.45 

1923 

1924 

4.44 
4. 71 

3. 50 

3. 50 

3.23 

4 05 

3.49 

» 4 35 

*3.67 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of the following- 
named brands: Paul Noyron, Golden Cross, Glendora Heights, Pinnacle, Eariibest, and Big Tree. In- 
cludes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales rei>orted during each mouth. 

1 Ten sales or less during month 

* See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 


Table 175. — Oranges, California Valencia: Average auction price per box at New 

York, 1919-^1924 


Season beginning 
May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug- 

ust 

Septem- 

ber 



Octo- 

ber 

* 

Novem- 

ber 

Decern* 

ber 

" 

Aver- 

age 

1919 

*$6.03 

$5.56 

$5.49 

$5.90 

$5.91 

$6.63 

$5. 56 

$5. 24 

*$6.69 

1920 

4. 91 

6. 52 

7.06 

7.57 

7. 88 

7.91 

9. 22 

*8. 67 

*7.66 

1021 

5. 08 

6. 76 

5. 35 

6 24 

6.23 

6. 82 

6.31 


6.09 

1922 

7.86 

8.42 

9.33 

8.95 

0.09 

8. 45 

5. 04 

*5.90 

*8. 13 

1923 

4.81 

5.65 

4. 77 

4. 45 

5. 56 

5. 87 

6. 89 


5.36 

1924 

4.34 

4.97 

4. 67 

5.81 

5. 02 

6.64 

6.53 

*6. io I 

*5.70 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Rei>Ofter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of rejxirted averages of all sales of the following- 
named brands: Cfarmencita, Shamrock, Bird Rocks, Bowman, Advance, and Premium. Ixtoludes all 
sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

> Ten sales or less during month. 

* See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 
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TablIb 176. — Oranges, Florida: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1910-19U 



Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of ** golden’* grade. 
Includes all sises. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during montn. 

> See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 


OLIVE OIL 

Table 177. — Olive oil, including inedible: International trade, calendar years, 
average 1 909-1 S, annual 19^1-1928 


[Thousand iK>und8— i. 000 omitted] 



Average 1000-1918^ 

1921 

1922 

1928 preliminary 










Ouuiitfy 










Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PJilNCIPAL XXPOBTTNO COUN- 









TBIEB 









Algeria. 

*974 

*11,666 

288 

4,120 

246 

20,880 

171 

24,633 

Greece 


22,272 

206 

26,004 

127 

36,464 

77 

8,628 

Italy 

>0, 643 

76, 180 

25,196 

30,088 

9,321 

40,610 

1, 116 

94,667 

Spain 

80 

86,464 

1 

.'>6,768 

9 

102, 472 

1 

126,463 

Tunis 

2,020 

18,090 

8 

6:, 822 

20 

68,819 



FBimCIPAL IMPOBTING COUM- 









TB1S8 









Australia 

510 

11 

806 

1 





Belgium 

*4,296 

*682 

1,373 

186 

2,886 

207 

2,496 

147 

BrasU 

8,409 


1,224 


6,896 




Canada 

1,698 


1,667 


1,744 


2,188 


Chile 

7,266 


8,941 



6,636 




Cuba 



7,918 


12,419 




Denmark I 

146 


167 

9 

186 




Egypt 

4,808 


3, 127 

108 

3, 213 

81 

3, 366 

79 

France 

*42,502 

12,936 

44,847 

10,009 

68,300 

18,742 

49,646 

18. 183 

Germany 

6,086 


1,832 


769 

4 

937 

13 

Japan 

126 


134 






Morocco 

267 

376 

5,614 


8,812 

301 



Netherlands 

*282 

*206 

151 

43 

139 

24 

260 

13 

New Zealand 

68 


64 


120 


148 


Norway 

8,468 

33 

878 

>4 

4,434 


4,184 


Peru 

*684 

*77 

826 


481 

(•) 

1,067 


Philippine Islands 

860 


115 


177 


214 


Sweden 

889 

2 

263 

6 

420 

8 



Switrerhuid 

4,138 

71 


>9 

2,914 


8,084 


United Kingdom 

2% 960 

823 

9,864 

164 

17, 136 

100 

17,863 

867 

United States 

89,908 


68,789 


87, 974 


117,796 


Uruguay 

4,249 


5,486 


*8,664 


*4,895 


Oth^ countries 

102,014 

80,182 

7,198 

824 

2,816 

0 

1, 414 

2 

Total 

264,663 

258^768 

193,227 

234,984 

228,868 

288,161 

210^900 

266,886 


Division of Statistioal and Historioal Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Oon- 
version on basis of 7.5 ponnds to the gallon. 

^ Intematicmal Institute of Agrieultnre, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable OUs. 

• Four-year avenM^e. 

* Lees than 500 pounds. 

«Bix months. 
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FRUITS AND NUTS 

Tablb 178. — FruUs and nuts: Production and value in California^ 1919-19£4 


Crop and year 

Produc- 

Farm va 

tlon 

Per unit 

Apples: 

BuaheU 


1919 

8,200,000 

$1. 45 

1920 

* 6,000,000 
6,600,000 

1.60 

1921 - 

1.85 

1922.. 

7, 850, 000 

.90 

1923 

10, 500, 000 

.76 

1924 

7,370, 000 

1.22 

Pears: 

Tons 


1919 

115,000 

72.00 

1920 

102,000 

90 00 

1921 

86,000 

62.60 

1922 

1.50,000 

50 00 

1923 

133, (KJO 

50 00 

1924 

J 17,000 

65.00 

Peaches: 


1919 

430.000 

360.000 

60 00 

1920 

76 00 

1921 

310, 000 

41 60 

1922 

410,000 

4.5.00 

1923 

380,000 

24 00 

1924 

285,000 

35.00 

Apricots: 

80.00 

1919 

176.000 

110.000 

1920... 

85. 00 

1921 

100,000 

5a 00 

1922 

145,000 

70.00 

1923 

210,000 

25.00 

1924 

137,000 

46.00 

Prunes: i 


1919 

135,000 

240.00 

1920.... 

97,260 

180.00 

1921 

100,000 

130.00 

1922 

110,000 

140 00 

1923 

13(1000 

100 00 

1924 

115,000 

no 00 

Plums: 1 


1919 

42,000 

60.00 

1920 

85.000 

42.000 

90.00 

1921 

63.00 

1922 

48,000 

50 00 

1923 

69,000 

3a 00 

1924 

39,000 

45.00 

Cherries: 


1919 

12,400 

15a 00 

1920 

17,600 

2oaoo 

1921 

13,000 

125.00 

1922 

14,000 

180.00 

1923 

17,000 

160.00 

1924 

13,500 

140.00 

Raisins: ^ 



1919 

182,500 

210.00 

1920 

177, 000 

236 00 

1921 

146,000 

190.00 

1922 - 

237,000 

105 00 

1923 

290,000 

70.00 

1924 

180,000 

80.00 


Total 


$11, 890, 000 

9.600.000 

8. 775. 000 

7.066.000 

7. 875. 000 

8.091.000 

8.280.000 

9. 180.000 

6. 355. 000 

7. 500. 000 

6.660.000 

7.605.000 

26, 800, 000 

27. 360. 000 

12. 910. 000 

18.450.000 

9.120.000 

9.975.000 

14, 000, 000 
9, 350, 000 
5,000,000 

10. 160. 000 

5.250.000 

6. 302.000 

32. 400. 000 

12.643.000 

13. 000. 000 

16.400.000 

18. 000. 000 

12.650.000 

2, 620, OOC 

3. 150. 000 

2.226.000 

2.400.000 
2,070.090 
l,765,0fK) 

1.860.000 

3.500.000 

1. 625. 000 

2.520.000 

2.720.000 

1.890.000 

38. 326. 000 

41. 696. 000 
27, 660, 000 

24.886.000 

20. 300. 000 
14,400,000 


Crop and year 

Pro<luc- 

tion 

Grapes (table) : 
1919 

Tons 

200,000 

1920 

190,000 

1921 

210,000 

1922 - 

308,000 

1923 

442,000 

1924 

480,000 

Grapes (wine) : 


1919 

400,000 

1920 

375,000 

1921 

310,000 

1922 

450,000 

1923 

428, 000 

1924 

3.50, 000 
Boxes 

Oranges:* 

1919 

15, 528, 000 

1920 

21,(i00,000 

1921 

13,000, (KK) 

1922 

20, MM). 0(H) 

1923 

24, 100, 000 
22,000,000 

1924_ 

Lemons* > 


1919 

3, 499, 000 

1920 

4, 955, 000 

1921 

4,060,000 

1922 

3, 400, 000 

1923 

6, 732, 000 

1924 

6, 100, 000 

Figs; 

Tons 

1919 

12,000 

1920 

12, 300 

1921 

9,600 

11,000 

9,500 

1922 

1923 

1924 

6,000 

Olives: 

1919 

8,800 

1920 

8,000 

1921 

8,200 

1922 

10,000 

1923 

17,000 

1924 

5,600 

Almonds: 

1919 

7,260 

1920 

6,600 

1921 

6,000 

1922 

8,600 

11,000 

1923 

1924 

9,200 

Walnuts: 

1919-.U 

28, 100 

1920 

21,000 

1921 

19,600 

1922 

27,000 

1923 

26, 000 

1924 

21,500 


Farm value, Doc. 1 


Per unit 


$75.00 

76.00 

76.00 

52.00 

35.00 

38.00 

60.00 
75 00 
H2.00 
66 00 

40.00 
63 00 

2.75 
2 18 
2.80 
2 00 
2.00 
2. 10 

2.00 
2.92 
3. 45 
3. 30 
1.60 
2 40 

160.00 
90.00 

146 00 

120.00 

90.00 

100.00 

160.00 

95.00 

90.00 
126.00 

65 00 
92 00 

44a 00 
360 00 

320.00 
290 00 

260.00 
300 00 

650.00 
400 00 

400.00 

360.00 
400 00 

420.00 


Total 


$16,000,000 

14.250.000 

16.780.000 

16.016.000 

15.470.000 

18.240.000 

20,000.000 

28.125.000 
25, 420, 000 

29. 250. 000 

17. 120. 000 

22.050.000 

42.702.000 

47.088.000 

36.400.000 
41,000,000 

48.200.000 

46.200.000 

6.998.000 
14, 460, 000 
13, 973, 000 
11, 220, 000 

10. 771. 000 

14.640.000 

1.800.000 

1. 107.000 

1.392.000 

1.320.000 

855.000 

600.000 

1.408.000 

760.000 

738.000 

1.250.000 

1. 105. 000 

606.000 

3. 190. 000 

1.980.000 

1.920.000 

2.465.000 

2.860.000 
2,760^000 

15,456,000 

8.400.000 

7.800.000 

9. 720. 000 

10, 000, 000 

9.030.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock B.stimates; California estimates in cooperation with California De- 
partment of Agriculture 1924 estimates are preliminary. 

• ^tn^^ing the commercial crop year beginning Oct. 1 ; the numbers for 1924, for instance, represent 
the fniit that set during the season of 1924 and will be picked and marketed from Oct. 1 , 1924, to Sept. 30, 
1925. 
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’ Table 179. — Fruii: Production and value in Florida^ 1919-1924 


Crop and year 

Produc- 

Farm value, Dec. 1 


Produc- 

Farm value, Deo. 1 

tion 

Per unit 

Total 

Crop and year 

tion 

Per unit 

Total 

Oranges: 

1919 

Boxes 
7,000,000 
8, 100, 000 

7.300.000 

9.700.000 

12.400.000 

13.400.000 

6, .600, 000 

$2.60 

$17,500,000 

17. 820. 000 

14.600.000 

22.310.000 

16.740.000 

18.090.000 

10.176.000 

11.730.000 

10.200.000 

Limes: 

1919 

Boxes 

28,000 

$3.46 

$97,000 

81,000 

91,000 

102,000 

1920 

2.20 

1920 

26,000 

33,000 

3. 10 

1921 

2.00 

1921 

2.76 

1922 

2.30 

1922 

35 ; 000 

2.90 

1923 

1.36 

1923 

40,000 

3.00 

120,000 

1924 

1. 36 

1924 

36,000 

3.26 

117,000 

Qrape fruit: ^ 
1919 

1.85 

Pineapples: 
1919... 

Crates 

26,000 

4.25 

111,000 

1920 

6, 100,000 
6,000,000 

2.30 

1920 

47.000 

11.000 

4.30 

202,000 

66,000 

1921 

1.70 

1921 

6.00 

1922 .. .. 

7.200.000 
8,000,000 

8.600.000 

1.90 

13.680.000 
9,600,000 

11.180.000 

1922 

22,000 

4. 76 

105,000 

1923 

1.20 

1923 

67.000 

90.000 

4.00 

228,000 

1924 

1.30 

1924 

2 60 j 

226,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 1924 estimates are preliminary 
1 Price NTov. 16. 


CRANBERRIES 


Table 180. — Cranberries: Production and farm value^ United States, 1914^1924 


Yeai 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Average 
farm price 
per barrel 
Dec.l 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1 Year 

1 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Average 
farm price 
per barrel 
Dec. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1914 

697 

$3.97 

2,766 

2,908 

3,449 

1920 

449 { 

$12.28- 

16.99 

5,514 

6,620 

6,702 

1916 

441 

6.69 

1921 

384 

1916 

471 

7.32 

1922 

560 

iai8 

1917..,. 

249 

10.24 

2,550 

3,791 

4,597 

1923 - 

652 

7. 16 

4,664 

5,106 

1918 

1919 

1 

362 

549 

ia77 

8.37 

19241 

523 

9.88 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Preliminary. 


Table 181. — Cranberries: Production and toted farm value, by States, 1923 

and 1924 


\ 

State 

Production, 
thousands of 
barrels 

Average farm 
prlce^er barrel, 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars 

1923 

1924 i 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

Massachusetts 

410 

280 

$6.50 

$10.00 

2,665 

2,800 

Now Jersey .i 

205 ] 

198 j 

8.00 

9.50 

1,640 

1,881 

Wisconsin 

37 

45 

9.70 

10.75 

359 

484 

Total - - 

652 

523 

7. 15 

9.88 

4,664 

5,165 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 
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GRAPES 


Table 182. — Orapes: Estimated production, hy States, 19S$ and 1924 


State 

1923 

19241 

*State 

1923 

19241 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Maine 

02 

46 

Kansas 

2,700 

2J925 

New Hampshire 

88 

84 

Kentucky- - _ 

'846 

l',0M 

Vermont- * 

37 

37 

Tennessee 

1, 032 

liJfld 

Massachusetts - 

466 

440 

Alabama 

'736 

'8^ 

Rhode Island 

266 

289 

Mississippi 

262 

281 

ConnnRtirait . 

978 

1, 076 

Louisiana 

26 

86 

New York - 

62,000 

80,000 

Texas 

1,162 

1,320 

New Jersey 

1244 

21338 

Oklahoma - 

1^470 

ll876 

Pennsylvania 

16,600 

19', 760 

Arkansas 

'960 

1,230 

Delaware — - 

'770 

1,400 

Colorado 

297 

'280 

Maryland 

880 

770 

New Mexico — - 

686 

620 

Virginia- 

2,016 

2,349 

Arizona .. 

340 

860 

West Virginia 

1,092 

1,530 

Utah 

689 

615 

North Carolina 

6,832 

6,626 

Nevada. _ _ 


170 

South Carolina 

1,476 

1,426 







Idaho - 

300 

240 

Georgia 

1,600 

1,638 

Washington 

2,000 

1,782 

Ohio 

19,366 

20,400 

Oregon - 

1,366 

1,360 

Indiana 

3,990 

6,494 

3,186 

4,900 

California 

2,030,000 

1,660,000 

minnin 



Michigan ... 

44,000 

61,000 

United States 

2,227,396 

1,777,462 

Wisconsin 

288 

279 


Minnesota 

74 

88 




Iowa 

5,940 

4,658 




Missouri 

6,000 

6,840 




Nebraska | 

1,320 

1,068 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary* 


Table 183. — Grapes: Car-lot shipments, hy State of origin, June, 1917-Decemh&r^ 

1924 


Crop movement season ^ 


State 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1020 

1021 

1922 

192:J 

1924 » 


Cor« 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Now York 

3,621 

2,017 

3,751 

6,079 

2,461 

7, 728 

4,312 

6,667 

Pennsylvania 

801 

367 

881 

1,246 

390 

1,668 

847 

1,148 

Ohio--. 

106 

60 

87 

50 

68 

80 

02 

24 

Michigan 

3,298 

1,636 

3,783 

4,607 

1,237 

6,020 

4,202 

4, 140 

Iowa 

86 

68 

108 

106 

68 

230 

217 

76 

Missouri 

28 

21 

36 

26 

4 

128 

68 

109 

Washington 

31 

60 

37 

8 

67 

47 

02 

82 

California 

13,261 

16,039 

21,606 

26,974 

32, 879 

43,884 

05, M2 

66,110 

All other 

68 

69 

61 

no 

38 

177 

198 

1,089 

Total-- 

21, 379 

20,916 

30,349 

30,205 

37,202 

69, 858 

66,330 

68,345 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

I Crop movement season extends from June 1 through December of a given year. > Preliminary. 


PEACHES 


Table 184. — Peaches: Production, United States, 1899-1924 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1800 

Bushels 

IS, 4SS, 000 

49. 438. 000 

46.445.000 

37.831.000 

28, 86a 000 

41, 07a 000 
sa 034, 000 

44.104.000 
2a 627, 000 

moR 

Bushels 

48, 14a 000 
85,470^000 
4a 171, 000 
34, 88a 000 
62, 34a 000 

89.707.000 

54.109.000 

64.097.000 
37,60a000 

1017 

Bushels 

4a 76a 000 

33.094.000 
63, 17a 000 
4a 62a 000 
32,60a000 

6a 862, 000 

4a 382, 000 

61.679.000 

1900 

IftOQ 

1918 

1901 

IftlO _ _ 

1919 

1902 

mil 

1920 

1903 

IQIS _ - — 

1921 

1904 

ifli3 -- 

1922 

lOO# 

1914 

1923 

lOfM 

1916 

19241 

1907 

1016 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures in italics. ^ Preliminary* 
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Table 186. — Peaches: ProducHonf hy StcUeSf 1916-191^4 
[TboQsands of busbels—i. e.» 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Divlsiou. Shipments as shown in oar lots include those by boat reduced to oar-iot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from May 1 through October of a given year. 

* Preliminary. > Includes 2 cars In November. * 

t Includes 8 ears in November. * Indudes 3 cars in November. 

* Indndes 1 car in November. ’ Includes 11 cars in November. 
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Table 187. — Peaches: Car-lot shipments^ by State of origin^ May^ 1917-October, 

19U 


Crop-movement season * 


State and year 



May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

New York; 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1917 





4,292 

*3,016 

*7,308 

1818 




18 

999 

40 

1,067 

1919 



5 

97 

1,289 

43 

1,434 

1920 




22 

3,442 

1,202 

4,666 

1921 




1,663 

i;i73 

4 

2,840 

1922 . . 



3 

1(J8 

6', 953 

800 

6,862 

1023 




10 

2,166 

001 

2,777 

1924 s 





21309 

U, 107 

*3,416 

Oeor;na. 







1917 

37 

1,078 

2,083 

2 



4,098 

ItllK 

1, 030 

3i 511 

3^438 

10 



7,996 

1919 

'295 

3i 073 

3 ; 863 

5 



7,236 

1939 

41 

li315 

4,167 

150 



5,663 

1921 

1,402 

3'. 069 

5, 564 

11 



10,636 

1922 

'682 

3, 002 

3, 681 

3 



7,368 

192.3 

1 

2,238 

5,898 

684 



8,701 

1924 3 

26 

1,714 

10 ', 379 

1, 330 

i3 

3 

13,464 

Arkans is: 








1917 


10 

1,099 

485 

3 

1 

1,697 

1918 



179 

11 



190 

1919 

2 


1,375 

968 

2. 


2,335 

1920 




20 



20 

1921 

2 

8 

591 




506 

1922 


5 

1,264 

252 



1, 521 

192.1 


2 

198 

624 



• 724 

19213 


9 

266 

2,596 

i 


2, 872 

Colorado: 








1917 




51 

922 

374 

1, 347 

1918 



5 

670 

434 

2 

1,111 

1919 




860 

470 

4 

1,334 

1920 

1 



62 

708 

3 

773 

1921 



554 

659 

6 

1,219 

1929 ' i ) 



465 

! 966 


1,420 

1923 . -J 



672 

681 

‘ 1 ! 

1,254 

1994 « - 1 



491 

1,285 

6 

1,782 

California: 


1 




1 


1917 -- 

1 1 

1.54 

173 

2, 136 

381 

33 

2,858 

1918 - -- 

1 1 ! 

201 

782 

2, 390 

1,122 

36 

4,518 

1919 . 

1 ^ 

205 

1,520 1 

4, 363 

1, 753 

1 

7,846 

i920.,- 

1 2 

222 

2, 314 

3, 186 

1,624 

6 

7,364 

1921 


4.3 

1,672 

4, ‘231 

1, 652 

8 

7,606 

1922 

84 

127 

5, 258 

3, 352 

284 

0,085 

1933 -- 


no 

4,473 

3, 875 

1,706 

49 

10, 212 

1924 « 

3 

85 

2,660 

2,899 

1,206 

19 

6,842 

All other: 








1917 - - 

3 

64 

894 

3, 069 

5, 463 

»656 

* 10, 020 

1918 - 

82 

309 

1,962 

2,080 

1,070 

45 

5,538 

1919 

27 

235 

2, 463 

4,096 

2,971 

50 

10,738 

193<) 

2 

51 

410 

2, 844 

4, 754 

» 430 

• 8, 491 

1921 

25 

307 

1,560 

885 

1,632 

14 

4,403 

1922 

13 

113 

2,466 

6,812 

3, 608 

1‘24 

12,035 

1923 - 


34 

394 

4,212 

6,102 

115 

9,857 

1924 3 


85 

1,139 

6,122 

3,008 

288 

10,702 

Total shipments: 

1917 - 

41 

1,294 

t, 149 

6, 743 

11,031 

« 3, 979 

« 27,237 

1918 

1,119 

4,021 

G, 336 

5, 185 

3, 625 

12:1 

20,409 

1919 

328 

3, 513 

9, 218 

1 1, 277 


104 

30,923 

1920 . 

45 

1,688 

6,881 

0,284 

10, 628 

» 1, 64 1 

» 26,967 

1921 

1, 429 

4,012 

9, 387 

7, 324 

6,110 

32 

27, SIX) 

1922 

695 

3, 184 

7, 540 

11,886 

13, 778 

1,208 

38, 291 

192:1 

1 

2,384 

10,963 

9,757 

9, 6.54 

766 

33,525 

1924 8 

28 

1,873 

14,434 

i;i, 438 

7,882 

* 1,423 

*39,078 


Division of Statistical and Tlistorlcal Besoarcb. Complied from data of the :^it and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

I Crop movement season extends from May 1 through October of a given year . 

» Includes 8 cars in November 

• Preliminary. 

• Includes 1 car in November. 

• Includes 3 cars in November. 

• Includes 11 cars in November. 

29283®— YBK 1924 44 
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Table 188 . — Peaches: Farm price per bushel, 15th of months United States, 1910^ 

1924 


Year 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Weight- 

ed 

average 

Year 

June July 
16 16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

W^ht. 

av^ 


Ct9. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU 

CU 

CU. 


CU. CU. 

CU. 

CU 

CU. 

CU. 

1910 



110.9 

116.1 

122 8 

113.3 

1918 

166.1 169.4 

[178.9 

185.3 

193.2 

17&6 

1911 

135. 0 

151 0 

188. 0 

129 0 

131 0 

138 2 

1919 

191.1 201.6 

199.6 

206.7 

211.7 

20a9 

1912 

119. 2 

112. 1 

108.3 

110.0 

106.0 

111 2 

1920 

236.8 226.9 

236.0 

219.8 

244.2 

228.9 

1918 


130.6 

126 2 

136.3 

145.0 

131 3 

1921 

189.3 206.3 

210. 3 

227.5 

244.3 

213.5 

1914 


120. 4 

105.0 

202.2 

106 3 

108.7 

1922 

172.0 161.4 

143. 7 

143. 6 j 

160.4 

162.3 

1915 


99 5 

85 4 

81 1 

85 2 

88.2 

1923 

178.6 181.4 

171.8 

173.0 I 

183.0 

176.8 

1916 

119.6 

109. 1 

114 9 

118 3 

112 1 

116. 0 

! 1924 

182.0 149 7 

162 0 

144.1 j 

173. 8' 

163.7 

1917 

170. 3 

144 8 1 

143 3 

143. 8 !160. 6 

148 0 ; 

1 


1 

1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 189. — Peaches: Average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers at 10 markets^ 1921-^924 



Price ner 6 -ba?ket carrier 


Price pe 

1 bushel 



Market 









Season beginning 




1 





May 

May 1 June ‘ 

July 

Aug. * 

May 1 j June ' 

July 

Aug » 

Sept. 

Oct. * 

New York: 

Dollars Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1921 

3. 34 

3 04 

5.00 


2 62 


_ 


1922 : 

3. 72 3. 05 

2 67 

2. 16 


2 '29 

1 90 

1 78 

\ \ 43 

1923 

3. 31 

2 . 10 

2.03 


2 18 

2 16 

2 48 

1 94 

1024 

2.97 

2. 25 

2 31 


1 74 

2 18 

2 09 

2 46 

Chicago 






1 



mf 

2. 47 

2. 95 

4 23 

2. 74 

3 20 




1022 

3 50 2 72 

2 65 


2 76 

2 5l 

1 01 

1.70 

1 38 

1 B 2 .^ 

. 2.79 

2 39 

^56 


2 7fi 

! 3.06 

2.11 

2 26 

1924 

1 98 

1.88 

2 07 

i. 84 

1 86 

2 30 

2 91 

2.17 

Philadel]>hia- 









1921 

2 73 

2 86 

4.28 


2.07 




1922 ! . 

2. 81 2. 65 

2 44 

2.14 



1 88 

1 GO 

1.67 

1923 

2 98 

2.24 

2.70 




2.08 

2.18 

1924 

2. 56 

1 94 

2 41 


1 57 

2.12 


1.67 

Pittsburgh • 









1921 

2. 59 

2 87 

4 29 


3 38 




1922 

3 60 2. 78 

2.58 

2.20 


2 89 

2.47 

1 62 

1.84 

1923 

3. 15 

2 22 

! 2.75 


2 32 

2.79 

2 01 

2.09 

1924 

2 . 45 

1.87 

2.32 

2.11 

1 69 

2.41 

2. 42 

1.82 

St. Loins. 

\ 

1 







192J 

2 84 

3.12 

4 74 

. , 

3.27 


. ... 


1922 

2 74 

2 48 


2 50 

2 59 

1 89 

1 95 1 

1.64 

1923 

2 35 

2. 17 

3 01 


2 65 

3 39 

2 46 


1924 

2. 14 

1.86 


2. li 

1 82 

2 32 

2 76 

2.13 

Cincinnati. 









1921 

2 27 

2 78 


2 42 

.3. O 2 




1922 - V 

2 21 

2 13 


2 50 2.06 

2 59 1 

2 17 

1 69 

1.90 

1923 

2. 56 

1.96 

2.^ 


2 28 

3 21 

2 35 

2.31 

1924 

2, 06 

1,49 

1.60 

1.68 

1.64 

2. 42 

2 75 

1.78 

fit. Paul. 









1921 









1922 






2 17 1 

2 03 1 

1.70 

1923 









1924 









Minneapolis: 






1 



1921 










1922 


2.49 




2.21 

1.99 

1.66 

1923 







2 53 

2.20 

1024 


1 91 

2.25 


i. 67 ' 

2.50 



Kansas City: 









1921 

2.’ 69 



4.04 

3 29 





1922 

2. 60 

2.58 



2.48 

2. 16 

1.99 

1.01 

1923 


2.56 




3.24 

2 26 

1.08 

1924 


2.17 




1 94 

2.45 


Washington. » 









1921 

-- - 8.04 

3.29 

4.75 






1922 

3. 07 

2.43 

2.27 


”1- 

2.55 

2.30 

2.07 

1923 

8. 90 

2.64 

2.68 



3 12 

2.48 

2.20 

1924 

2.90 

1 

2 n 

2.27 


2 16 

2 M 

2 50 

1.87 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 


JL/1 

Average prices as shovrn arc based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simple averages of daily range of selling prices. 

1 Qfuotatlons began June 3, 1921; May 25, 1922; June 5, 1923. June 3, 1924 
> Last reported quotations of season Aug. 9. 1921; Oot 11, 1922. Oct 18, 1923 and 1924. 

• Salee dvect to retaflen to September, 1928. 




FrmtB cmd Vegetable* 0g8 

PEARS 

Tablb 190. — Peara: Production ^ United States, 1909^1924 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1909 

Bushel* 
8,841,000 
10, 431, 000 

11. 450.000 
11, 843, 000 

10.108.000 
12,086,000 

1915 

Bushels 

11, 216,000 

11.874.000 
13, 281, 000 

13. 362. 000 

15. 006. 000 

16.805.000 

1921 

Bushels 

11. 297. 000 

20. 706. 000 

17.845.000 

17.901.000 

1910 

1916 

1922... 

1911 

1917 

1923 

1912 

1918 

19241 

1913 

1919 


1914 

1920 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures in Italics, 
1 Preliminary 


Table 191. — Pears: Production, by States, 1915-1924 


[Thousands of bushels, 1. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Maine. 

30 

■i 

24 

20 

14 


16 

14 

7 

12 

New Hampshire 

18 

26 

19 

15 

17 

18 

17 

24 

12 

17 

Vermont-- 

17 

24 

14 

13 



6 

10 

6 

12 

M assachusetts 

75 

114 

71 

77 

84 

83 

45 

84 

58 

84 

Rhode Island 

10 

14 

7 

10 

11 

11 

6 

12 

10 

12 

Connecticut - 

30 

46 

29 

34 

67 

61 

60 

60 

37 

62 

New York 

1, 376 
696 

1,675 

687 

mam 

1,352 

650 

■sSSl 


1,650 


1,000 

2,100 

New Jersey 



186 

405 

662 

624 

Pennsylvania 

494 

509 

448 

518 

421 

846 

220 

576 

612 

629 

D^aware 

228 

164 

294 


98 


9 

168 

370 

328 

Maryland- 

483 

378 

625 


287 

421 

36 

266 

374 

336 

Virginia 

261 

122 

194 


288 

438 

30 

270 

200 

430 

W^t V'irginia 

63 

42 



40 

66 

2 

88 

41 

84 

North Carolina 

160 

75 



120. 



110 

65 

273 

South Carolina 

91 

56 


98 

99 

120 

115 


88 

114 

Georgia 

203 

136 


18R 

178 

173 

171 


192 

232 

Florid - - 

104 

54 

46 

132 

43 

24 

40 

50 

35 

55 

Ohio - 

660 

. 376 

334 

304 

167 

478 

126 

460 

332 

326 

Indiana -- 

410 

351 

410 



876 

70 


334 

180 

Illinois 

496 

354 

456 





610 

307 

410 

Michigan. 

550 


1,080 

704 

406 

1,044 

532 


1,006 

10 


23 


20 

24 

16 

19 

16 

15 

Iowa 

106 

63 

82 

32 

30 


6 

76 

62 

40 

Missouri ’ 

264 

164 

265 

112 

431 

418 

4 

460 

476 

76 

Nebraska 

18 


14 

6 

26 

22 

2 

27 

24 

30 

KEunsas 

133 


140 

38 

221 

41 

7 

243 

134 

262 

Kentucky 

264 

160 


140 

55 

132 

4 

150 

70 

117 

Tennessee... 

195 

59 

76 

112 

116 


65 

180 

83 

250 

Alabama 

168 

90 


152 

163 

158 


176 

174 

224 

Mississippi 

160 

60 

30 

136 

126 


167 


90 

187 

Louisiana 

56 

48 

62 

52 

50 

47 

38 

48 

46 

66 

483 

Texas 

301 

322 

280 

246 

637 

338 


390 

840 

Oklahoma 

68 

11 

45 

38 

250 

42 


" 197 

100 

235 

Arkansas 

135 

08 

102 

64 

123 

42 

39 


46 

- 124 

Montana 

12 




Q 


7 

8 

8 









Colorado 

99 

90 

320 

194 

3^ 

386 

502 

519 

400 

650 

28 

New Mexico. 

64 

36 

46 

56 

67 

32 

24 

18 

49 

i^izona 

22 

18 

21 

19 

20 

12 

16 

18 

18 

11 

70 

Utah 

31 

12 

48 

61 

76 

87 

81 

98 

64 

Nevada 

4 

2 

6 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

7 

6 

Idaho 

76 

50 

70 

60 

49 

58 

56 

72 

72 

60 

Washington 

664 

661 

696 

1,300 

672 

1,781 

1,140 




1,600 

Oregon 

625 

656 


761 





1,225 

OaSfornla 

1,650 

3,124 

3,523 

4,240 

4,600 




5,542 

4, 875 

United States. 

11, 216 

11,874 

13,281 

13,362 


16,805 

11, 297 

20,705 

17,845 

17,961 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablb 192 . — Pears: Car-lot shipmenUf by State of oriffin, June, 1917-May, 19^4 


State 

Crop movement season * 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 3 


Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

1,748 

1,226 

1,600 

3,962 

2,855 

5,418 

1,702 

New Jersey 

62 

62 

121 

42 

20 

40 

76 

Delaware 

461 

413 

65 

267 


161 

641 

Maryland 

54 

43 

18 

36 


36 


Ohio^ 

20 

47 

5 

64 

17 

96 

33 

Indiana. 

45 

11 

49 

78 


44 

39 

Illinois . 

334 

97 

324 

1, 140 


468 

318 

Michigan. 

096 

343 

127 

1,' 142 

610 

1, 860 

543 

Texas 

18 

127 

100 

88 

06 

47 

09 

Colorado 

382 

347 

524 

604 

733 

774 

696 

Utah 

27 

34 

25 

76 

31 

82 

65 

Washington 

1,700 

2,421 

2,462 

1,006 

2,827 

2,678 

4,274 

Oiogon... 

099 

799 

930 

847 

974 

1,862 

2. 675 

California 

5, 191 

4,003 

8, 661 

4, 594 

4, 431 

6,461 

7,143 

All other.. 

170 

208 

257 

202 

142 

314 

423 

q'oLxl 

11,616 1 

10, 171 

1 

10, 157 

16, 037 

12, 736 

1 

20,331 

18, 589 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kosoarch Compiled from data of the Fiuit and Vegetable Divh 
Bloii. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year tlirough May of the following year. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 193.— Pears: Farm price per bushel, Idth of month, United States, 1910 

1924 


Year 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 


Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 


Cts. 

CIS. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910 


100.9 

98.6 

100.8 

122. 4 

100 9 

1911 

118 0 

101 8 

97 2 

85 1 

111.0 

109 3 

1012 

106.3 

100 0 

83. 1 

79. 3 

92.8 

100.4 

1913 

109 9 

119 3 

95 6 

93 0 

97 9 

111.2 

1914 

08.8 

02 8 

80 4 

77 5 

82. 5 

93.7 

1915 

80.8 

83 8 

82. 7 

89 8 

'89. 7 

82 5 

1916 

109 0 

102 7 

96 0 

93 3 

105. 6 

104 8 

1917 

132.2 

.X 

125.0 

118 2 

116.1 


127 4 


1 

''ear j 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

IS 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Doc 

16 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 



0 

tr 






Cts. 


2 47 1 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1918 

168.4 

157. 1 

5 

o I?. 1 1 

166. 6 

101. 1 

1919 

188.4 

183 4 

9 

1. 2 

fl82. 0 

219.6 

186.7 

1920 

195 5 

197 


170. 1 

164. 5 

194. 1 

1921 

165 2 

176 K 

186 4 

194.9 

198 7 

172.2 

1922 

147 1 


116 2 

119.8 

118 7 

139.7 

1923 

168 3 

172 6 

165. 1 

160. 2 

13;i 0 

166.6 

1924 

175.2 

1 

167 8 

166.0 

141.0 


165.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 194, — Strawherriesj commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total valuer 

by Stales, 19^^-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1022 

1923 

1924 

3922 

1923 

1924 

1022 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

doUars 

Alabama 

2,450 

3,660 

3,960 i 

6,116 

7, 686 
8, 382 

6, .544 

870 

1,076 

832 

Florida 

2,170 

3,810 

3,100 

4, 306 

6, 736 ! 

1, 20.5 

1,609 

1,606 

Louisiana 

11,660 

14, 350 

14,280 

21,085 

18, 655 

17,493 

3, 79,5 

4,664 

8,848 

Mississippi 

790 

970 

820 

1,593 

1,649 

984 

271 

207 

167 

Texas 

630 

900 

1,140 

983 

1,360 

1,368 

226 

256 

366 

Second early 






Arkansas 

18,360 

16,960 

13, 670 
2,310 

30,845 

16,960 

20, 355 

3, 393 

2,644 

2,860 

California (S district). .. 

960 

1,680 

2,268 

3,960 

15, 015 

384 

1,066 

2, 102 

North Carolina 

3,880 

5,320 

5,690 

10,664 

13,300 

16, 3(i3 
1,210 

2,111 

2, 261 

2,161 

South Carolina 

140 

460 

640 

314 

1,030 

78 

237 

133 

Tennessee 

19,640 

21,210 

! 20,870 

1 42, 422 

33,936 

28,049 

4,242 

3,064 

3,086 

Virginia 

5,000 

6,600 

10,700 

1 

14,400 

14, 3(H) 

22, 470 

2, 304 

1, 144 

1,798 

Internicdiato: 




California (other) 

2,340 

2, 120 

1,800 

6,988 

0,960 

6, 693 

9.58 

1,26:1 

961 

Delaware 

5,040 

6,100 

6,620 

10,483 

14, 640 

13, 488 

1,992 

1,903 

1,349 

Illinois 

3, 370 

3,410 

3.250 

6,662 

6,456 

0, 600 

623 

709 

780 

Indiana 

1,780 

2,000 

3,300 

1,980 

3,204 

3,800 

3,960 

384 

418 

1 436 

Iowa... 

2,960 

3,330 

4, 966 

7,690 

6,661 

1, 090 

1,214 

736 

Kansas 

3(H) 

280 

460 

504 

660 

1,012 

65 

101 

101 

Kentucky 

4,620 

6,080 

3,680 

9,221 

9,921 

4, .593 

1, 383 

1,389 

643 

Maryland 

8,890 

10,320 

10,200 

17,069 

20, 640 

22, 440 

2,731 

3,096 

2,244 

Missouri— . 

9,990 

6,650 

10,660 

9,060 

18, 701 

10,560 

14, 480 
10,200 

2,244 

1, 684 

1,882 

1,122 

New Jersey 

6, .500 

6,000 

9,040 

7, 700 

1, 366 

1,156 

Late. 





Michigan 

6, 860 

6, (H)0 

6,680 

9,828 

8,029 

8, 400 
10, 630 

11, 160 

1,081 

1,092 

1, 662 

New York 

3, 860 
2, 740 

3,900 

3,940 

8, 274 

2,007 

1,790 1 

1, 168 
092 

Ohio 

2,800 

2,660 

4,472 

5,600 

5, 320 
5, 824 

447 

840 

Oiegon - 

3, 440 

3,,V)0 

3, 640 

6, 605 

5,600 

660 

392 

815 

Pennsylvania 

2,920 

2,960 

3,200 
3, 770 

3, 780 

5,266 

7, 3(K) 

6,048 

1,061 

1,279 

1,398 

907 

Washington 

3, 040 

6, 394 

8, 294 1 

7,092 

1,676 

780 

Wisconsin 

620 

800 

800 

1, 116 

1,6(K) 

1,720 

i:i4 

240 

206 

Total. 


^^,360 

14b,~760 

260, 403 

250^ 409 

269,9.51 1 

38, 3.54 

:i8, 2.58 ~ 

36. 292 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimates. 


Table 195 . — Strawberries, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-1924 


Yield per acre 


State 


Early: 

Alabama 

P'lorida 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Second early: 

Arkansas 

California (S. dis- 
trict) 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina .. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Intermediate: 

C’alifornla (other) 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

Late- 

MichiM 

New York.l 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Washinrton 

Wisconsin 

Average 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


qts. 

1,800 

1.000 

1 , 488 
1,320 
1,272 

1,200 

2, 2M 
2,240 
1,600 
1,272 
1,792 

2,958 
1,632 
1, 162 
1,660 
1,440 
1,440 
1,824 
1,600 
1,488 
L866| 

1,680 

2 , 048 i 

1,660 

1,800 

1,660 

1,680 

1,660 


1,6021 


Qts 
1,992 
1,856 
2,088 
1 , 800 | 
1,200 


qts. 

1,440 

1,984 

1,680 

1,824 

1,660 


1,800 1,660 


2,620 
1,920 
1,920 
1 . 

1 , 792 ; 


2,400 
2,080 
1, 920 
1,680 
1,792 


2, 3491 2, 066 

1.9201 1,664 
1,680: 1,440 
1,440, 1,824 

1.9201 1,776 
1,9201 1,872 
1,080 1,660 
1, 600| 1, 600 
1, 992; 1, 488 
1,920, 1,600 

1 , 92 o ! 1 , 68 o | 

1,920! 1,600 
1, 8001 1, 762 
1,800 l,728i 
1, 440 1, 560 
1,680 1,704 
1,920 1,872| 


1, 793i 1, 6661 


qu 

2, 016 

1.440 
2. 040 

1.440 

1.440 

1.440 

2.440 
2,240 
1,920 
1,680 
2,496 

2,661 

1,920 

1 , 200 | 

1,200 

1.440 
1,200 
1,800 
1,856 
1,440 
1,600 

1,200 
1,920 
1,728 
2, 160 
1,920 
2,280 
1 , 


1 . 7311 


qts. 
2,088] 
1, 984 
1,824 
2, 0161 
],560| 

l.€ 

2,362 
2,720 
2,240 
2, 160 
2,880 

% 
2,080 
1,680 
1,800 

L' 
2,040 
1,920 
1,872 
1,600 

1,< 
2,080 
1,632 
1,920 
1,800 
2,160 
1,800 


MW 


qta 
2, 100 
2,200 

1.300 

1.700 
1,600 

1,000 

2,600 

2,600 

2,240 

1,600 

2,200 

3,283 

2.400 
1,600 
1,900 

2.300 
2,000 
1,963 
2,000 
1,000 

1.400 

1,400 

2.700 
2,000 
1,600 

2.300 
2,200 
2,000 


1,7281 


qis. 

1.400 
1,860 
1,226 
1,200 
1,200 

1,600 

6,600 

2.700 
2,240 
1,344 
2,100 

3, 107 

2.400 
2,000 
2, two 

1.700 
2,200 
i, r ' 
2,200 
1,600 
1,700 

2,000 

2,100 

2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,800 

2,000 


1,8191 


1918 


Doh 
0 JH 
. 26 , 
24 
. 14 j 
.11 

.17 

.14 
.16 
.28 
.14 
. 12 

.14 
.11 
. 14 
. 12 
. 13 
.13 
.13 
.12 
.18 
.18 

.18 

.16 

.21 

. 24 ] 

.16 


.16] 


Price per quai t ' 


1919 1 1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

Dols 

Ms 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

0.20 

0 18 

0. 18 

0. 17 

0 14 

0.15 

.27 

.24 


.28 

. 18 

.28 

.26 

.28 

.27 

.18 

.25 

.22 

. 14 

.14 

.18 

. 17 

.18 

.17 

. 12 

.131 .29 

.23 

.19 

.26 

.19 

. 18 

.16 

.11 

.16 

.14 

. 16 

. 16 

. >6 

.17 

.27 

.14 

.19 

.18 

.26 

.20 

.17 

.14 

.30 

28 

.23 

.26 

.23 

.11 

.17 

.17 

.20 

.10 

.09 

.11 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.16 

.08 

.08 

16 

.Ig 

.20 

.16 

. 18 

.17 

.18 

. 16 

.14 

.19 

.13 

.10 

.19 

.20 

16 

. 11 

. 13 

.'12 

. 16 

.20 

.22 

.12 

. 11 

.11 

.16 

.17 

.21 

22 

.16 

.13 

.19 

,18 

.17 

.11 

.18 

.10 

.24 

.21 

.20 

. 15 

.14 

.14 

. 19 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.10 

.23 

.24 

. 17 

.12 

.16 

.13 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.16 

. 16 

.11 

.23 

.24 

.16 

.11 

.13 

.14 

.19 

.28 

.23 

.25 

.17 

.14 

.17 

.18 

.26 

10 

.16 

.13 

.27 

.36 

.20 

.10 

.07 

.14 

.26 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.19 

.16 

.28 

.28 

.17 

.20 

.10 

.11 

BE 

m 


m 


IBEI 

m 

m 


m 

El 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabl^ 196. — Strawberries: Car4ot shipments by State of origin^ Jarinary^ 1917'-- 

December, 1924 

Crop movement season i 


State 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Ca.s 

Cars 

New York 

210 

242 

112 

362 

244 

328 

301 

842 

New Jersey 

829 

445 

326 

559 

426 

274 

187 

402 

Delaware. 

2,340 

822 

430 

040 

866 

940 

924 

1,307 

Maryland 

2,193 

838 

611 

787 

1,069 

1, 646 

1,916 

- 2,158 

Virginia 

1, 362 

342 

208 

349 

697 

1,670 

1, 193 

1,919 

North Carolina 

090 

585 

484 

446 

479 

1, 101 

1,668 

2,046 

Florida 

193 

79 

21 

153 

108 

322 

1,088 

680 

Illinois 

847 

125 

80 

98 

74 

260 

224 

367 

Michigan 

476 

272 

391 

439 

455 

640 

408 

386 

Missouri 

m 

020 

•1,081 

318 

466 

1,963 

872 

990 

Kentucky 

070 

410 

182 

289 

887 

772 

827 

467 

Tennessee 

1,781 

1, 234 

1,099 

1, 182 

1,393 

3,607 

3,279 

2,902 

Alabama 

196 

279 

m 

147 

285 

460 

608 

408 

Louisiana.- 

1 1,100 

550 

682 

i 858 

1. 531 

1,676 

1,678 

1,865 

Arkansas 

1,090 

661 

1,034 

896 

1,094 

2,165 

1,342 

1,613 

California 

246 

509 

703 

569 

291 

201 

226 

191 

All other 

003 

443 

482 

448 

541 

791 

1,028 

1 844 

Total 

15,005 

8,462 

8,105 

1 8,490 

10, 695 

18, 716 

17,804 

18,782 


Division of Statistical and Historical Keseuroh. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
Sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis 

1 Crou movement season extends from Jan. 1 through December of a given year. 

• Preliminary. 


Table 197. — Strawberries: Average 1. c. 1. price to jobbers per qiLart at 10 markets. 

1921-192A 


Market. 




Market 





Season beginning 

Marl 

Apr. 

May 

June * Season beginning 

Mar.i 

Apr 

May 

June* 

March 




March 





New York: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents Cincinnati: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921 

47 

41 

27 

20 1921 

33 

27 

23 


1922 

60 

37 

21 

16 1922 

53 

18 

12 


1923 

65 

43 

20 

18 1923 

48 

30 

16 

10 

1924 


41 

20 

13 1924 


40 

17 

15 

Chicago: ^ 




St Paul: 





1921 

31 

37 

24 

14 1921 

88 

44 

28 

24 

1922 

45 

29 

14 

12 1922 


30 

10 

16 

1923 

45 

41 

20 

16 1923 


44 

26 

20 

1924 


40 

22 

17 1924 


36 

25 

20 

Phnadelpilia: 




Minneapolis: 





1921 

33 

34 

23 

13 1921 

87 

41 

81 

24 

1922 

53 

32 

18 

17 1922 


29 

18 

14 

1923 

55 

40 

18 

16 1923 

58 

45 

26 

19 

1924 


41 

19 

10 1924 


45 

27 

19 

Pittsburgh: 




Kansas City: 





1921 

34 

34 

20 

20 1921 

33 

36 

23 

20 

1922 

60 

34 

17 

18 1922 


31 

16 

13 

1923 

02 

41 

22 

16 1923 

40 

40 

21 

16 

1924 


49 

24 

10 1924 


40 

22 

15 

8t. Louis: 




Washington:* 





1921 

81 

33 

23 

14 1921 

50 

35 

22 

15 

1922 

54 

20 

14 

16 1922 

55 

27 

20 

14 

1923 

49 

40 

18 

1923.. 

42 

34 

17 

11 

1924 


44 

20 

11 1924 


31 

17 

12 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Averc^e prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are 
simple averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases opnveruons have been made from larger to 
3im^ units or vloe.versa» in order to obtain comparability. 

t Quotations began Mar. 17. 1921; Mar. 23, 1022; Mar. 28, 1923; Mar. 31. 1924. 

* Last reported quotations of season June 3, 1921; June 6. 1922; June 13, 1923; June 17. 1924 

* Sates dveot to retailers to April. 1024. 
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Table 198 .— fot consumption fresh^ commercial crop: Acreage, pro^ 
duction, and total value, by States, J9^S2-19fS4 


State 


Acreage 


Production 



Total value, basis, 
average price for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Azores 

1,000 
crates i 

1,000 
crates * 

1,000 
crates » 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Golifornia-- 

6, 140 

8,100 

8,760 

1,044 

1, 666 

1,640 

4, 479 

8,066 

6,283 

Oeorgla 

1,520 

2,020 

2,660 

94 

111 

120 

340 

467 

540 

South Carolina 

1,600 

2,080 

3,600 

109 

125 

246 

368 

410 

914 

Late: 

Delaware 

440 

610 

720 

28 

41 

60 

132 

191 

244 

Illinois 

2,400 

2,440 

2,640 

186 

220 

211 

370 

621 

490 

Iowa-- 

140 

140 

140 

11 

10 

10 

19 

20 

19 

Maryland 

420 

440 

900 

23 

25 

63 

62 

02 

214 

Michigan 

160 

190 

280 

1-2 

17 

15 

30 

62 

41 

New Jersey 

3, 760 

4,200 

6,210 

281 

399 

366 

1,520 

994 

1,219 

Now York 

130 

140 

160 

7 

8 

12 

38 

44 

60 

Pennsylvania 

700 

760 

800 

66 

40 

58 

396 

210 

276 

Washington 


460 

620 


36 

30 



114 

73 

Total 

17,390 

1 21,460 

26,280 

1,849 

2,696 

2,719 

7, 744 

11,140 

10,373 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates i 24-pound crates. 


Table 199 . — Asparagus for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 

1 Price per crate i 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California 

Crts 

Crts} 


Crts} 

Crts, 

Crts 

Crts. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1 

Dols 

Dols. 

Dols 

Dols, 

160 

16h 

160 

166 

170 

192 

176 

2 06 

2 19 

2. 12 

1.95 

4 29 

6. lli^ 

4.08 

Georgia 

60 

66 

40 

60 

62 

66 

45 

2.61 

2 68 

2 84 

2.81 

3 62 

4. 21 

4.60 

South Carolina 

80 

76 

81 

79 

68 

60 

70 

2 46 

2 60 

2.26 

2. 87 

3 28 

3.28 

3.73 

Late- 


I 













Delaware 

73 

62 

66 

68 

64 

80 

70 

3.41 

3. 42 

3 67 

4 12 

4 70 

4.07 

4.89 

Illinois 

81 

98 

99 

98 

77 

90 

80 

1 69 

1.96 

2 27 

2 10 

2.00 

2.37 

2 32 

Iowa 

68 

70 

72 

76 

76 

76 

70 

2 00 

1.80 

1 20 

2.00 

1 77 

2.00 

1.93 

Maryland 

62 

67 

67 

59 

66 

66 

70 

4.00 

3 60 

3 00 

2 88 

2.69 

2. 48 

3.40 

Michigan 

70 

66 

68 

68 

80 

90 

66 

3 86 

3. K4 

2 88 

3 12 

2.60 

3 06 

2.72 

New Jersey 

78 

68 

76 

70 

76 

96 

70 

2.03 

1.90 

2 46 

6 64 

6 41 

2.49 

3.34 

Now York 

75 

70 

72 

70 

52 

60 

74 

3,60 

4. 32 

4.80 

3 00 

6.411 

6.50 

4 97 

Pennsylvania. 

78 

74 

70 

68 

78 

66 

72 

4.00 

6.50 

7.60 

4 26 

7.20 

4.28 

4. 76 

Washington 



-- 




80 

68 





... . 


3 16 

2.42 

Average 

105 

96 

97 

104 

106 

12 J 

103 

T 22 

2.39 

2. 48 

2. 76 

4.19 

4.29 

3.82 
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Table 200 . — Asparagus for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production | 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

J923 

1924 

California 

New York 

.St. ^ 

00^ 

Acres 

20,480 

no 

Acres 

23,010 

130 

Tom 

26,200 

100 

Tons 

38,900 

200 

Torts 
48, 300 
200 

1,000 
dollars 
2, 1S2 
19 

1,000 
dollars 
3, 902 
39 

1,000 

dollars 

4,767 

42 

TotaL 

16, 470 

20,600 

23, 140 

26,300 

39, 100 

48, 600 

2,201 

! 3,941 

4,809 
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Table 201 . — Asparagus for canning, commercial crop: Yield per a^e and price, 

1918-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

DoU. 

83.30 

187.50 

1923 

1024 

California 

New York 

Average 

Tons 

1.3 

1.8 

Tons 

1.7 

1.8 

Tons 

1.6 

1.8 

Tons 

1.2 

1,8 

Tons 

1.7 

1.3 

Tons 

1.9 

1.6 

Tons 

2.1 

1.7 

Dols. 
68. 76 
163.33 

DoU. 
85.68 
164. 76 

DoU. 

106.00 

190.00 

DoU. 

70.00 

16a 00 

DoU. 

100.30 

195.00 

Dole 

98.70 

208.00 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

69. 14 

86. 92 

106.38 

70.94 

83.69 

100 79 

99. t6 
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BEANS 


Table 202. — Beana, snap, for table consumption^ commercial crop: Acreage^ pro^ 
d action j and total value, by States, 19^2-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, average 
price for season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 








ham- 

ham- 

ham- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

pers 1 

pers ^ 

pers * 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Alabama 

i,m 

700 

1,060 

166 

54 

52 

251 

92 

109 

California 

2 , 180 

1,980 

2,000 

382 

697 

680 

1,100 

2,697 

714 

Florida 

12,310 

14,460 

19,780 

1, 256 

1,865 

1,484 

2,839 

3, 681 

8,205 

Georgia 

230 

650 

1,850 

34 

68 

104 

51 

162 

104 

Louisiana 

1,970 

1,840 

2,240 

154 

129 

197 

243 

330 

640 

Mississippi 

3, 630 

2,540 

2,600 

385 

147 

149 

404 

184 

265 

North Carolina. 

1,910 

2. 140 

2,630 

178 

340 

263 

267 

456 

189 

South Carolina 

4, 320 

4,600 

4,490 

540 

511 

364 

967 

1,176 

617 

Texas. 

2,600 

3, 210 

3,030 

161 

302 

361 

151 

806 

704 

Virginia 

1,49<J 

3, 100 

3,720 

295 

223 

372 

295 

502 

688 

Late: 










Illinois 


580 

600 


62 

48 


63 

77 

Maryland 

"‘'m 

3. 830 

4,070 

80 

806 

285 

120 

398 

382 

New Jersey 

4, 460 

4, 520 

5,030 

535 

756 

865 

1,166 

1, 178 

1, 490 

Tennessee 

380 

720 

2, 190 

38 

50 

256 

33 

62 

241 

Total 

37,090 

44, 870" 

55,360“ 

4, 194 

5, 499' 

6, 480“ 

7,887 

11,686 

9,231 
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Table 203. — Beans, snap, for table consumption, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918- 


Btato 


Early: 

Alabama 

California. -- 
Florida-.. 
Georgia. - 
Louisiana... 
Mississippi. 
N. Caroima. 
B Carolina.. 

Texas 

Virginia.. 

Late: 

Illinois.. 
Maryland... 
Now Jersey. 
Tennessee... 
Average... 


Yield per acre | 


Price per hamper 

3 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Hamp. 

Ilamp. 

Uamp. 

Hamp 

Hamp 

Hamp 

Hamp 

Dots. 

Hols 

Dots 

Hols. 

Hols. 

Hols. 

Hols 

106 

112 

95 

89 

144 

77 

49 

2 60 

2 :io 

2. 75 

1.96 

1.51 

1.71 

2 10 

350 

267 

308 

358 

176 

352 

340 

1.25 

1 50 

1 60 

1.64 

2.88 

8. 87 

1 05 

115 

106 

105 

126 

102 

129 

75 

1.38 

2.00 

1 88 

2 05 

2 26 

1.92 

2. 16 

125 

120 

100 

120 

150 

’06 

56 

1 64 

1 30 

1 42 

1 50 

1 60 

2. 38 

1.00 

182 

163 

178 

165 

78 

'0 

88 

2.23 

2 36 

2.23 

2. 75 

1.58 

2 66 

2 74 

102 

90 

74 

76 

109 


56 

1.44 

1.64 

1.40 

1 93 

1 06 

1. 26 

1 78 

176 

178 

180 

128 

93 

159 

100 

1 06 

1 58 

1.85 

1.02 

1 50 

1.34 

.72 

126 

96 

82 

128 

126 

111 

81 

1.56 

1.77 

2. 07 

2.28 

1.79 

2. 30 

1 42 

176 

198 

138 

170 

58 

94 

119 

2.25 

2. 38 

2 50 

1.75 

1 oo! 

2 67 

1.95 

178 

178 

182 

175 

198 

72 

100 

1.68 

2.04 

2. 12 

1.81 

1 00 

2.25 

1. 86 






90 

80 






1.21 

1.61 

220 

144 

206 

142 

142 

80 

70 

1.40 

1 50 

1 39 

1 . m 

1.50 

1.30 

1 34 

176 

144 

181 

121 

120 

167 

172 

1 09 

1 

1.45 

1.40 

2. 18 

1 56 

1 73 

65 

70 

100 

no 

100 

70 

117 

1.02 

1 65 

1 85 

1 80 

88 

1.26 

.94 

173 

137 

154 

149 

113 

123 

99 

1.37 

1 1.70 

1.74 

1.86 

1.88 

2. 13 

1.08 
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2 Average for season 


Table 204. — Beans, snap, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age prii'e for season 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tom 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

California 

890 

1,060 

1,220 

4,000 

3, 700 

3, 400 

250 

247 

212 

Colorado 

610 

760 

i,m 

1,600 

2,600 

3,600 

85 

156 

216 

Louisiana 

880 

460 

870 

800 

600 

300 

36 

25 

15 

Maine 

310 

460 

640 

600 

900 

1, 400 

30 

45 

84 

Maryland 

860 

950 

920 

1,700 

2,600 

1,000 

89 

130 

61 

Michigan 

No>v York 

930 

1,290 

1,990 

1, 100 

1,000 

2,200 

61 

02 

125 

3,570 

4,670 

5,900 

7,100 

9,100 

13,000 

511 

741 

1 , no 

Oregon 

320 

760 

1,040 

800 

1,900 

3, 100 

49 

119 

194 

Pennsylvania 

240 

430 

430 

600 

900 

1, 100 

20 

36 

60 

Tennessee - 

420 

300 

670 

800 

600 

1,600 

30 

26 

80 

Utah 

210 

290 

360 

400 

600 

1,000 

19 

28 

50 

Washington ; 

Wisconsin 

430 

280 

380 

1,800 

900 

1,000 

93 

58 

68 

1,690 

2,830 

3,400 

4,800 


3,700 

2,300 

264 

358 

263 

Other States. 

1,700 

1,900 

1,520 

3,400 

8, 400 

184 

176 

125 

TotaL 

1 12,460 

16, 410 

20,040 

29,300 

34,300 

38,700 

1,721 

2,206 

2,653 
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Table 206 . — BeanSy snapf for canning^ commercial crop: YiM per acre and price* 

1918~im 


State 



Yield per acre 



Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 


Tom 

Tom 

Tons 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Dols. 

Dols 

Dols, 

Dols 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

California 


4.8 

3.7 

4.3 

4.6 

3.6 

2.8 

67. 47 

69.28 

65.58 


62 60 

66 67 

62 60 

Colorado 

i.-i 

4.1 

2.4 

3.3 

2.6 

3.6 

Miil 

63.07 

63 33 


60.00 

60 67 



Louisiana 

2.7 

3 0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.8 

57.83 

mimm 

KaViTt 


KliWO] 



Maine 

1.7 

2 3 

1.4 

2.0 

2.G 

2.0 

2.2 


01. 67 


■Tiwrjj 

lillllLO 

■mMUi 


Maryland 

2.6 

2.2 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

1.1 


68.70 



62.60 

62. 12 


Michim 

Now York 

1 3 

1 0 

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

m 

1.1 

62.83 

74 17 

64. 38 


56.60 


67 00 

2.8 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

63.12 

61 64 

67 00 

67.23 


81.39 

85 41 

Oregon 

3.3 

3.3 

2.6 

8.2 

2.6 

2 6 

BlE 

66.88 

63. 3.3 

68 96 

60. 67 

■iilatri 

62.60 

62 50 

Pennsylvania 

1. 9 

2 4 

1 4 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 



67 49 

67.43 

K9Mt:t] 



Tennessee 

2.3 

2.2 

23 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

2.4 

67.83 

46.60 

60.66 


37. 78 

43.33 


Utah 

2.8 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.9 

67 83 

68 33 



tHBS 



Washington 

2.8 

3.1 

2.6 

3.0 

4.3 

3.3 

2.7 

67.83 

1^2 

46.00 

60.00 

61 67 

64.17 

68.34 

Wisconsin 

2 4 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

2.0 

' 1.1 

67.83 

67.09 

74. 17 

73,00 

6.5 00 

62.86 

71.00 

Other States 

2 7 

3.0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

67.83 

66.98 

63 89 

63 80 

64 04 

61 36 

64.44 

Average 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 


65. 32 

02.87 


68. 74 

04.31 

08.66 
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CABBAGE 


Table 206 . — Cabbage j commercial crop: Acreage^ prodiLchon, and total value, by 

States, i 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for sea.'^ou 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

7,320 

6,300 

6,670 

43,900 

37, 100 

35,200 

1,156 

1,681 

1,099 

Florida 

11,280 j 

2,060 

4,920 

79,000 

16,400 

.41,800 

l,r36 

764 

1,690 

Louisiana - 

1,670 1 

1,040 

1,780 

10,000 

7, 400 

8,900 

200 

414 

461 

Texas 

14,880 

4,440 

10,540 

74, 400 

22,200 

106, 400 

723 

7t0 

2, 321 

Second early: 

Alabama 

2,200 

2,250 

1,200 

18,700 

16,900 

7,800 

416 

841 

355 

Georgia 

520 

220 

220 

2.600 

1,200 

1.300 

66 

43 

60 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

4,640 

4,770 

3,000 

23,200 

16, 7<X) 
3,300 

13,300 

464 

812 

690 

350 

440 1 

620 

2,100 

2,600 

16,300 

72 

99 

109 

South Carolina 

4,100 

3,460 

2. 660 

30,800 

39,700 

723 

2,300 

696 

Virginia (Eastern Shore 
and Norfolk) 

3,600 

8,780 

4,000 

28,000 

22,600 

32,000 1 

818 

622 

1,177 

Intermediate: 

Illinois 

1,880 

1,400 

1,400 

16,000 

7,000 

11,200 

96 

i 

118 

190 

Iowa 

1,840 

1,200 

1,200 

14,700 

6,600 

9,000 

138 

110 

96 

Kentucky 

300 

300 

380 

1,800 

1,600 

2,300 

38 

45 

56 

Maryland 

1,930 

2,060 

2,170 

9,600 

12,300 

17,400 

141 

402 

432 

Missouri 

700 

800 

750 

4,900 

4,800 i 

4,500 

20,400 

147 

136 

126 

New Jersey 

4,600 

4,100 

4,080 

36,000 

22,600 

786 

898 

443 

New Mexico 

400 

300 

260 

3,600 

2,100 

1,500 

81 

105 

68 

New York (Long Island) . 

4,600 

4,200 

4,200 

41,400 

29,400 

39,600 

642 

486 

806 

Ohio (Washington 
County) 

620 

660 

680 

4,300 

4, 100 

4, 100 

88 

132 

66 

Tennessee 

1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

10,600 

8,400 

6,000 

206 

218 

' 87 

Washington 

960 

890 

1,060 

8,600 

7, 100 

8,500 

207 

414 

877 

Late: 

Colorado... 

6,240 

6,270 

3,910 

62,900 

76,400 

43,000 

269 

668 

408 

Indiana........ 

1,660 

1,300 

1,730 

11,600 

39,:i00 

13,000 

13, 700 

118 

177 

88 

Michigan... 

3,670 

8,290 

3,390 

32, 200 

32,600 

222 

300 

272 

Minnesota 

3,840 

8,340 

2,300 

34,600 

25,300 

21,800 

199 

304 

104 

New York (except Long 
Island) 

24,900 

22,680 

23,380 

224,100 

170, 100 

260,600 

1,443 

2,826 

1,664 

Ohio (except Washing- 
ton County) 

2,360 

4,020 

4,060 

19,500 

36,200 

89,800 

20,5 

370 

815 

Oregon 

760 

830 

920 

6,300 

4,200 

6,000 

132 

148 

160 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia (southwest) 

2,800 

2,760 

2,760 

22,400 

13,800 

24,800 

841 

829 

220 

2,670 

2,620 

2,760 

24,000 

18,300 

21, 700 

422 

418 

800 

Wisconsin 

16,860 

13,480 

13,210 

182,200 

128.100 

116,200 

906 

1,266 

844 

Total 

133,830 

104,880 

109,060 

1,080,000 

806,700 

1 

973,000 

18,288 

17,939 

15,705 
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000 Yearbook of the Department of Agri&tdtwre^ 1924, 

Table 207 . — Cabhagey commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-19iS4 ^ 


Early: 

Califomia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Second early: 

Alabama 

Qeorda 

Missib^pl 

North Carolina 
South Carolina...! 
Virginia (East- 
ern Shore and 

Norfolk) 

Intermediate: 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York (Long 

Island) 

Ohio (Washing- 
ton c3ounty) — 

Tennessee i 

Washington. 

Late: 

Colorado | 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New York (ex- 
cent Long 

Island) 

Ohio (except 
W ashington 

County) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia (south- 
west) 

Wisconsin 


Average i 


Yield per acre 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

6.0 

4 0 

7.1 

7.0 

ao 

7.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6 0 

as 

ao 

7.0 

ao 

a5 

3.0 

4.0 

8.2 

a4 

ao 

4.6 

5.0 

.8 

6.0 

4.8 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

7.8 

7.0 

7.8 

ao 

8 6 

7.5 

6.6 

7.6 

7.0 

7.8 

7.0 

6.0 

5.5 

6.0 

6.7 

6.3 

8.4 

6.0 

6.0 

3.5 

4.3 

6.0 

3.5 

7.6 

6.6 

ao 

7 5 

6.0 

ao 

7.6 

7.4 

9.7 

7.6 

11.5 

6.0 

7.3 

a6 

6.8 

8.8 

ao 

6.0 

8.0 

8.0 

5.0 

8.1 

5.0 

ao 

5.0 

ao 

7.0 

4.5 

ao 

6.0 

8.0 

6.6 

7.6 

9.2 

ao 

6.6 

6.0 

ao 

ao 

6.0 

8.4 

8.0 

6.8 

4.8 

5.0 

6.0 

8.0 

9.4 

ao 

8.0 

ai 

7.0 

ao 

6.0 

a7 

7.5 

8.1 

6 6 

8.0 

5.6 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

8.0 

9.0 

7.0 

6.0 

9.6 

7.5 

9.0 

7.8 

9.2 

7.0 

a4 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9 0 

8 2 

7.5 

7.0 

8.8 

6.0 

4.0 

6 1 

7.0 

7.0 

5.0 

7.2 

10.0 

10.2 

ao 

9.0 

8.0 

8.0 

9.0 

10. 0 

la 1 

11.7 

12.0 

14.3 

11.0 

8.2 

6.3 

9.8 

6.0 

7.0 

10.0 

7.9 

10.2 

6.8 

10.7 

6.5 

11.0 

9.8 

9.6 

9.3 

8.0 

8.9 

5.0 

9.0 

7 6 

9.5 

9 1 

6.5 

11.6 

6.6 

9.0 

7.5 

11 4 

7.0 

7.0 

9.9 

6 7 

8.3 

9.0 

9.8 

7.0 

11.0 

7.7 

9.6 

7.0 

6.0 

as 

9.0 

8.0 

10.3 

6.0 

ao 

6.0 

9.0 

8.9 

7.5 

12.2 

6.0 

9.0 

7.0 

7 9 

8.0 

7.2 

10.0 

6.0 

11.0 

9 6| 

8.8 

7.6 

6. 7 

8. 9 

6.6 

ai 

7.7 

8.8 


Price per ton » 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Dols. 
16 42 
34.60 
66.00 
37. 12 

85.00 

61.00 

24.00 

66.00 
59.09 


34.78 

11. 76 

36.20 

20.00 

20.00 

39.00 
27.44 

40.00 

21.56 

60.00 

17.20 

45.00 

24.60 

24.60 
19 18 

17.79 


16. 12 


30.00 

2a 00 

2.5.00 

29.49 

17.64 


J)oJs, 

36.00 

36.20 
62.50 
41. 73 

37.00 

47.00 

37.20 
80 00 
71.45 


32.42 

19.10 

86.00 

26.00 

26.00 

41.67 

29.37 

20.00 

2a 10 

60.00 

26.20 

53.;i3 

20.00 

25.80 

15.00 

19.74 


ia75 


22.67 
32.50 
20 00 

81. 71 

18.67 


J)oU, 

18.47 

42.40 
40 20 
29.70 

39.00 

37.33 

34.20 

60.00 
53.62 


40 44 

18. 16 

34.00 

26.00 

18.00 

43.57 

21.27 

2a 00 
17.16 

66.00 

37.40 

22.40 

0.04 

26. 76 
14.78 
21. 19 


8.67 


20.00 

20.00 

12.00 

18.54 
8 . 61 


Doln. 

13.84 

25.60 
13. 42 

7.21 

27. 76 

36.60 

39.47 

30.00 

24.00 


36.10 

2a 64 
37.19 
21.99 
24.70 

44.79 
18.66 
2a 00 

31.80 

46.00 

32.00 

44.27 

24.55 

32.89 

22.73 

22.60 


25.24 


18.33 

30.00 

31.56 

42.60 
23. 6l| 


23 07 26. 48 17 90 24. 60l 12. 20^ 22. 27 16. 14 


DoU. 
2a 33 
21.06 

20.00 

9.72 

22.20 

26.28 

20.00 

34.40 

23.47 


29.21 

6.39 

9.86 

21.00 

14.67 

30.00 

21.80 

22.67 

15. 5lj 

20 60 

19.60 
24.07 

4.27 

10. 21 
a65 
5.75 


6 44 


15.14 

26.00 

16.22 

17.59 
4 9: 


Dols. 
42.62 
4a 57 
65.90 
31.99 

49.76 
85.87 
4a 60 

30.00 
67.93 


27.66 

ia02 
16.69 

30.00 
32. 71 
28. 12 

39.76 

50.22 

16.53 

32.22 
26.97 
58.27 

7.40 

13. 61 

9.33 
12 12 


16 61 


10.21 

36.18 

23.84 

22.58 
9 88 


Dels. 
31. 21 
38.03 
6L76 
22.02 

45.55 

8a64 

62.57 

42.00 

45.47 


36.79 

17.76 

10.70 

24.60 

24.83 

2a 10 

21.74 

38.64 

21.89 

16.17 
17.34 
44 34 

9.49 
6.42 
8.37 
7 63 


6.87 


7.91 

26.00 

9.23 

14 22 
7.26 


Division oi\Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


i Includes sauerkraut. 


• Average for season 


Table 208 . — Cabbage for sauerkraut, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 


Acreage 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1023 

1024 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Otdorado 

220 

380 

420 

2,600 

5,800 

4.600 

3.600 

33 

46 

37 

Illinois 

910 

490 

440 

7,000 

6,900 

52 

65 

24 

Indiana 

630 

1,120 

900 

5,000 

12,300 
2, 100 

7,200 

34 

100 

50 

Iowa 

500 

360 

320 

3,000 

2,400 

23 

16 

14 

Michigan 

1,880 

1,970 

1,770 

22,600 

20,700 

17,600 

145 

178 

111 

Minnesota 

900 

410 

490 

9,000 

3.000 

5,300 

63 1 

21 

26 

New York 

4,420 

5,000 

4,000 

44,200 

43,500 

68,000 

:u2 ' 

460 

352 

Ohio 

1,800 

3,090 

2,780 

19,800 

2a TOO 

27,800 

105 

305 

208 

Washington.. 

Wisconsin..' ... 

330 

390 

310 

4,800 

3,100 

2,600 

48 

37 

22 

3,600 

620 

3,680 

720 

2,760 

680 

88,600 

4,300 

37,500 

4,000 

25,000 

204 I 

316 

230 

Other Btatea 

5,000 

42 

39 

47 

Total 

laeio 

17,610 

H770 

160,800 

Ida 600 

159,700 

1,061 ! 

1,582 

1,121 


Production 


Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


JMvision of Drop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 209. — Cabbage for sau^rkrautf commercial crop: Yield per acre and price 

per ton, 1918-192 


State 

Yield per acre 

Pne-e per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1 

1919 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


T071S 

T07t9 

Torn 

Tons 

Tons\ 

Tons 

Tons 

Doh. 

Doh 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh.\ 

Dols. 

Doh. 

Colorado, 

13.4 

11.4 

14. 2 

11 7 

J2.0 

15.3 

IJ 0 

12.00 

15 00 

B 00 

13 00 

12. 05 

S 00 

8.00 

Illinois 

6 0 

4.3 

7.0 

4.8 

7. 7 

12 0 

8 0 

14 28 

14 62 

15 69 

20 83 

7.45 

9.33 

7.00 

Indiana 

6 0 

6 0 

7 0 


ao 

11.0 

8 0 

8. 72 

8 00 

7 .50 


' 6 90 

8. 12 

7 no 

Iowa 

7 3 

4 3 

7 7 


6. 6 

5 9 

7 6’ 

9 05 

8 94 

10 96 


7 . 62 

7 7.5 

6 00 

Michigan 

6 fJ 

6 7 

8 0 

10 0 

12 0 

10.6 

9 9 

9 02 

8 78 

7 G5| 

12 45 

6.41 

8 58 

0 ,33 

Minnesota 

fi 4 

i\ 2 

i.9 

7 0| 

10 0 

7 4 

10 8 

10 78| 

10 50 

10 00 

7. 16 

7 00 

7.00 

5 01) 

Now York 

9.7 

0 1 

8 8 

8 0 

10.0 

8 7 

14 5 

10 .53 

12 00 

10 4G 

13 04 

7 06 

10.79 

6.07 

Ohio 

6 0 

5 G 

7 5 

8 3 

11 0 

9 3 

10 0 

12 08 

12 S3 

8 36 

14. .34 

6. 29 

10.61 

7.60 

Washington 

10 0 

11 2 

11 3 

8 0 

14 5 

8 0 

8.1) 

13 8,5 

15 15 

12.00 

16,00 

?0.00 

12.00 

9.00 

Wis(!on.sin 

9 1 

7 3 

8.6 

10 6 

11 0 

10 2 

9.4 

9.fi3 

9 69 

7,64 

14. .31 

6 30 

8.43 

8.89 

Other States 

7 3 

7 2 

6 n 

11 4 

8 2 

6 5 

8 7 

10.97 

n.:J0 

14 .50 

16 76 

9.7.5 

9 76 

9.33 

Average 

7 8 

G. 1 

8 1 

9.0 

10.3 

9 5 

10 8 

10 78 

11.27 

i 

1 9 49; 

1 j 

13 51 

6 60 

9.50 

1 

7.02 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 210. — Cabbage: Car-lot ehipmente, by State of origin, December, 191 7~ J pril, 

192 J, 


Crop movement season ' 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 ’ 


Cars 

Cuts 

Cars 

Cars 

Car.f 

Car's 

New York 

9,200 

8 6, 181 

8. .157 

9, 268 

* 10, 268 

9,065 

Pennsylvania.. 

183 

349 

232 

304 

406 

317 

Maryland 

Virginia 

62 

254 

260 

32.5 

448 

220 

1,924 

1.509 

1,531 

3, 603 

2.946 

3,343 

South Carolina. 

1, 867 

1,172 

1,085 

3,254 

» 3, 2:16 

M,490 

Florida-- 

3, 774 

1,539 

4. 749 

1,516 

2,991 

1,244 

Ohio 

57G 

283 

343 

335 

589 

538 

lUinols - 

268 

160 

148 

100 

144 

280 

Michigan 

416 

374 

369 

4G5 

908 

735 

Wisconsin . ... 

3,411 

3,219 

4,903 

2, 820 

5, 875 

6,416 

Minnesota - 

1,018 

945 

861 

583 

1,192 

989 

Iowa. - 

388 

205 

378 

140 

566 

390 

Kentucky 

108 

185 

128 

98 

71 

85 

Tennessee -. 

117 

176 

141 

176 

503 

270 

Alabama.- 

860 

421 

265 

939 

1,304 

1,564 

Mississippi - 

1,128 

566 

884 

67 V 

1, 029 

1,134 

Louisiana . 

267 

187 

237 

305 

357 

7 464 

Texas 

288 

1,430 

M, 832 

1,670 

* 4, 104 

i'‘ 1, 429 

Colorado 

1,929 

2, 313 

1, 672 

2,564 

i,im4 

3, 174 

California 

1,078 

1,395 

i 1, 247 

845 

737 

683 

All other 

629 

622 

1 536 

850 

t 

837 

ocia 

Total--.- 

29,381 

3 23, 484 

* 33, 157 j 

30, 737 

0 41, 196 1 

1 

i»37,S67 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research f 'ompiled from data of the I^'ruit and Vegetaiilo Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


I Crop movement season for cabbage begins in the South in December and coa’mues for 17 months end- 
ing in April with final shipments from nortliorn polat^ 

^ Vrollminary. 

Includes 1 car In May, 1920 
* fndudes 1 car in May, 1923 
» Indudes 1 car in November, 1921 
« Includes H cars In November, 1922 
7 Includes 2 cars in November, 1922 
« Includes 2 cars in November, 1919 
> Indudes 2 oars in November, 1921 
10 Includes 22 cars in November, 1922. 

Includes 3 cars in November, 1921, un i 1 car in May. U-3 
Includes 35 cars in November, 1922 
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Table 211. — CabbagCf Danish: Range and averctge 1. c. 1. price to jobbers per 100 
pounds^ at 10 markets f 19B0- 19184 


Market. 

Season 

beginning 

October 

October 

November 

De- 

cem- 

ber, 

aver- 

age 

Janu- 

ary, 

aver- 

age 

February 

March 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

New York: 











1920 

$0. 88 -$l 00 

$0.99 

$0. 76-$ l . 13 

$0.94 

$0.76 

$1.00 

$0.68-$0.83 

$0.73 

$0. 6 S -$0. 96 

$0.81 

1921 

1 82-2.06 

1.98 

1. 78-2. 40 

2.08 

2.49 

2.60 

1 76-2 26 

2.02 

1.75-2.60 

2.11 

1922 

.90-1 25 

1 01 

.60-1 26 

.79 

1. 18 

1. 33 

1.60-3.00 

2.08 

2. 26-3. 60 

3.16 

1923 

1 10-1.60 

1.33 

. 75-1. 40 

1.01 

1.36 

1.66 

1.40-3 76 

1 97 

1 . 76 -a 76 

2.44 

1924 

. 7&-1. 00 

.08 

. 70-1. 26 

.92 

.93 






Chicago: 











1920 

.46- .63 

.58 

.43- .73 

.62 

.70 

.92 

.47- .83 

.71 

.30- .78 

.64 

1921 

1. 76-2. 26 

2.02 

2.00-3.25 

2 47 

2.50 

2. 21 

1. 60-2. 16 

1.83 



1922. .. 



.76-1 10 

.83 

1 21 

1 61 

1.90-3 76 

2.40 

1. 70-8.60 

8.01 

1923.. ... 



. 50-1. 20 

85 

1 13 

1.66 

1. 36-2. 00 

1.60 

1924 











rhiladelphia; 











1920 

.70-1.00 

.81 

.56-1.18 

82 

.62 

.93 

. 66- . 80 

.69 

.66- .83 

.69 

1921 

1 60-2.00 

1 87 

1. 60-2. 38 

1.91 

2 42 

2.39 

1. 26-2. 26 

1 77 

2.00-2.60 

2.22 

1922 

. 76-1. 10 

.87 

.36-1.16 

.71 

1,09 

1.26 

1.26-8.00 

1.78 

1.00-3. 76 

2.38 

1923 

1.00-1 66 

1.32 

.76-1.26 

.95 

1.27 

1.03 

1. 26-3. 26 

2. 14 

1. 76-3. 26 

2. 62 

1Q7JL 

.60-1.00 

.77 

. 40-1. 16 

.73 

.86 






Pittsburgh; 











1920 

. 88-1. 40 

1. 12 

.70-1 60 

1 00 

.69 

1.04 

. 70- . 95 

,80 

. 66- . 78 

.66 

1921 

2. 16-2. 76 

2 48 

2. 26-2 88 

2 67 

2 67 

2 68 

I 90-2.76 

2.21 

1 76-2.76 

2.36 

1922 

1 60-2.60 

1.91 

.40-1 60 

.86 

1 67 

1.26 

1.26-3 60 

2. 06 

2. 60-4.60 

3. 16 

1023 

1 16-2 00 

1 61 

.76-1 40 

1 10 

1.34 

1.58 

1 25-4.00 

2 14 

1.76-4.00 

2.40 

1924 

. 60-1. 10 

.86 

. 56-1. 10 

.82 

.88 






St. Louis: 











1920 





91 

1.12 

.7.5-1 26 

.99 

, 63-1. 26 

.96 

1921 

1 69-2.76 

2. 16 

1. 81-2. 60 

2.30 

2 66 

2, 67 

1.60-2 26 

2 02 


j 

1922.- 





1 30 

1 37 

2. 00-4. 26 

2. 84 

2 75-4 50 

1 3, 32 

1923 



.60-1.60 

“i 5 s 

1 39 

2 14 

1. 60-2. 76 

2 06 

1. 76-3. 00 

2.20 

1924 

. 65-1. 60 

1. 00 

. 60-1. 25 

.89 

1. 20| 






Cincinnati: 











1920 



. 55-1 33 

.96 

.72 

1.03 

.95-1 18 

1. 06 

. 60-1. 13 

.82 

1921 

1. 60-2. 62 

2. 14 

1. 60-2. 50 

2. 10 

2 ’3 

2.69 

1. 76-2 60 

2.32 



3922 

.90-1 40 

1.21 

.60-1 00 

.71 

l.bJ 

1 46 

1 86-3.60 

2 31 

i 60^,75 

3. 18 

1923 

1. 26-1. 90 

1. 68| 

.90-1.60 

1 16 

1 30 

1.96 

1.76-3.00 

2 02 

1 60-4.00 

2,56 

1924 

.90-1.26 

1. 11 

.60-1.50 

.93 

1. 10 







St. Paul; 











1921 






3.34 

2 60 

2.60 



Minneapolis: 












1921 






3. 32 





Kansas City: 











1920 





1.06 

1. 39 

. 76-1. 60 

1. 06 

.50-1.00 

.78 

1921 

1 60-2.60 

2.09 

1, 76-3. 25 

2.61 

3. 16 

3.26 

2 00-2. 76 

2.43 



1922. 

. 60-1. 26 

.90 

. 50- . 86 

.66 

1 22 

1.62 

2 00-4.00 

2.86 

3. ^6. 00 


1923 

. 90-1. 60 

1.18 

.90-1.60 

1 07 

1 24 

2.22 

1. 60-2. 26 

1.89 

1. 60-2. 26 

1.97 

1924 V 



. 75-1 26 

.97 

1. 37 






Washin^n-i 











1920 






1.93 

1.26-1.60 

1.47 

1.00-1.50 

1.26 

1921 

2.60-3 00 

2 74 

2 00-3 00 

2.53 

3 03 

3 41 

2.60-4 00 

3.01 



1922 

1 60-2.26 

1.97 

1 00-2.00 

1 43 

1.82 

1 88 

2.00-3.00 

2.47 



1923 

1.76-2 60 

1 96 

1. 25-2 00 

1 44 

1 68 

1.93 

2. 00-2. 26 

2 06 



1924 

1. 26-1. 60 

1. 33 

.80-1.26 

1.02 

1.34 







Di vision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they arc 
simple averages of daily range of .selling prices. In some eases conversions navo been made from larger to 
sintolor units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

1 Sales direct to retailers to October, 1023. 
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Table 212 . — Cabbage: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, United States, 

mo-i9u 


Year kenning 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

1 

Dec- 

Id 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar 

15 

! 

Apr. 

16 

May 

15 

Juno 

16 

Wei^t- 

eJ 

average 

1910 

1011 

1912 1 

1918 1 

Dolls. 
2 27 
2. 93 
2.29 
2.64 

Dolls. 

1.89 

2 47 
1.88 

2 16 

Dolls. 

1.94 

1 94 
1.28 

1 79 

Dolls. 
1. 88 
1.58 
1.08 
1.69 

Dolls. 
1.36 
1. 61 
1.04 
1.88 

Dolls. 
1.49 
1. 83 I 
1.15 
1. 76 

Dolls. 
1. 66 

1 89 
1.20 
1.87 

Dolls. 

1.48 

2 24 
1.19 
2.07 

Dolls. 
1 26 
2.88 
1.03 

2 03 

Dolls. 

1.33 

3 17 

1 15 

2 24 

Dolls 

1.38 

2 98 
1.58 

2 05 

Dolls. 
2. 46 
2. 67 
2. 18 
2.GI 

1 Dolls. 

1 57 

2 23 

1 28 

1 05 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

2.63 

2.10 

1.73 

1. 48 

1.37 

1.66 

1.64 

1. 74 

1.80 

1 97 

2 00 

2.48 

1 76 

1914 

2 66 

1. 74 

1.80 

1. 31 

1. 14 

1.26 

1.36 

1. 41 

1.38 

1 99 

2.53 

2 34 

1 60 

1918 

1.98 

1.61 

1. 24 

1.00 

.97 

1.07 

1. 17 

1. 21 

1. 38 

1 60 

1 93 

2 27 

1 S3 

1916 

2 15 

2 26 

2.17 

2.40 

2.61 

3.04 

•3. 96 

8. 08 

0. 77 

7 61 

7. 53 

5 10 

4.45 

1917 

3.23 

2.19 

1.76 

1.79 

2.66 

2.28 

2.74 

3.26 

2.86 

2.98 

3.23 

8 55 

2.62 

1918 

3.41 

2 96 

2.46 

2.16 

1.99 

2.06 

2.19 

2.33 

2.71 

3 79 

4.97 

4 68 

2 83 

1910 

4.23 

3,73 

3.08 

i 2.88 

2.74 

3.49 

4.31 

6. 08 

6 25 

5.59 

6.75 

5 47 

4. 31 

1920 

4.71 

3.28 

2.03 

i 1.95 

1.67 

1. 77 

1.91 

1.86 

1 71 

2 03 

3 10 

4 04 

2.19 

Av. 1914-1020..-- 

3 19 

2 54 

2.03 

1.03 

1.97 

2.14 

2 52 

2 97 

3 16 

3 04 

4 29 

3 92 

2 76 

1921 

3 96 

3. 16 

2. 61 

2 39 

2.42 

2.77 

3 06 

3 09 

3. 02 

3 10 

3 68 

3. 30 

2.92 

1922 

2 96 

2 12 

1. 72 

1 66 

1. 46 

1.63 

2.11 

2. 42 

3.00 

3 62 

4 01 

4 11 

2 44 

1923 

3. 85 

3 20 

2 90 

2.69 

2. 12 

2 30 

2. 66 

2.76 

3. 01 

3 28 

8 60 

3.67 

2.84 

1924 

3 16 

2. 76 

2 34 

2.13 

2.01 

2.24 























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


CANTALOUPES 

Table 213. — Cantaloupes^ commercial crop: Acreage^ production^ and total valae^ 

by iStates, 1922-ld2A 



1 

Acreage 


I Production 

I'otal value, basks, aver* 
age pi ice for season 

State 







I 



1 1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

192.3 

1924 





J.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 

Early. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

crates > 

crates J 

crates i 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Calilornia (Imperial) 

31,330 

26, 100 

30, 200 

4,386 

4, 776 

6,738 

1.5,833 

10,794 

8, 377 

Florida 

840 

2,520 

760 

84 

86 

78 

268 

200 

126 

Georgia 

8,410 

5,070 

2,980 

841 

223 

289 

1,295 

446 

329 

Texas (lower valley) 

Interuiediate: 

370 

1,100 

1,0.50 

56 

151 

105 

77 

486 

353 

Arizona 

2, 700 

2,000 

3,500 

486 

450 

752 

656 

4.^)0 

1.030 

4 wlrQvvciaQ 

California (Turlock and 

7,610 

3,900 

4,500 

488 

179 

360 

834 

333 

666 

other) 

380 

6,770 

7,420 

930 

1,219 

1,410 

317 

790 

2, 366 

1,833 

DolawaiC 

4,080 i 

3,200 

3,300 

632 

4^ 

973 

770 

,539 

Illinois - 

880 

720 

640 

141 

73 I 

54 

241 

131 

74 

Indiana 

3,300 

3. 550 ; 

3,840 

363 

327 

.580 

628 

4.58 

1,038 

Maryland 

5,600 

4,900 ! 

6. 500 

890 

726 

550 

1,771 

1,791 

1,023 

Missouri 

630 

260 

160 

63 

26 

16 

127 

29 

19 

Nevada 

1,400 

1,400 

900 

126 

164 

99 

*■ 220 

246 

148 

North Carolina 

3, 9tl0 

2,290 

2,400 

436 

229 

180 

449 

234 

- 124 

Oklahoma 

400 

100 

160 

24 

4 

15 

40 

6 

16 

South Carolina 

1,510 

1,070 

500 

151 

77 

52 

193 

115 

46 

Texas (other) 

540 

870 

3,790 

35 

64 

265 

50 

151 

464 

Late: 

Colorado - 

14,000 

8,620 

7, 170 

1,400 

1 1,078 

1,219 

2,4.50 

1,822 

1,463 

Iowa - - 

1,020 

930 

890 

82 

1 83 

63 

123 

83 

66 

Ransas 

60 

180 

780 

4 

18 

98 

5 

30 

136 

Michigan 

1,600 

1,700 

1,600 

172 

1 223 

104 

215 

301 

170 

New Jersey 

3,360 

3,860 

4,3tX) 

612 

.594 

698 

863 

1,307 

1,249 

New Mexico 

1, 100 

1,400 

2. 100 

138 

234 

525 

200 

316 

719 

Tennessee 

360 

880 

360 

49 

132 

65 

74 

817 

68 

Washington 

1,120 

770 

860 

216 

! 146 

167 

486 

320 

257 

Total 

103,300 

84,160 

89,700 

12,805 

11,746 

13,789 

28,861 

23,501 

20,230 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Standard crate. 
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Table 214. — CantaloupeSf commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricey 191$-19iSi 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per crate • 

19ia 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

Early: 

CrtB. 

Ota. 

Ota. 

Ota. 

Ota. 

Ota. 

Ota. 

DoU. 

Dola. 

DoU. 

Dota. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

California (Imperial) 

200 

209 

1H2 

178 

140 

183 

190 

2.88 

2.17 

1.83 

1. 68 

3.61 

2.26 

1.46 

Florida 

123 

116 

124 

150 

100 

84 

102 

1.00 

LOO 

.75 

L62 

3.19 

2.33 

1. 61 

Georgia 

138 

122 

164 

195 

100 

44 

97 

1.26 

1. 17 

1.45 

1.86 

1.64 

2.00 

1.14 

Texas (lower valley) 

180 

146 

162 

98 

150 

137 

100 

2.76 

6.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.37 

3.22 

8.36 

Intermediate: 













- 


Arizona 

180 

160 

170 

172 

180 

225 

215 

L85 

1. 76 

1.75 

1.25 

1.36 

1.00 

1.37 

Arkansas 

74 

88 

79 

87 

65 

46 

80 

L48 

1. 62 

2.20 

1.46 

1.71 

1.86 

1.57 

Califoriua (Turlock and 















other) - 

18L 

162 

170 

166 

126 

180 

190 

1.48 

L21 

.93 

.90 

.86 

1.94 

1.80 

Delaware 

117 

118 

111 

96 

155 

146 

96 

1. 61 

.98 

.90 

1. 18 

1.54 

1.60 

1.70 

Illinois 

H2 

186 

160 

165 

160 

102 

84 

1.11 

1.08 

1.25 

.86 

1.71 

1.80 


Indiana 

150 

152 

140 

125 

110 

92 

151 

1. 46 

1.56 

1.24 

1.48 

1. 73 

L40 

i.n 

Maryland 

174 

174 

135 

154 

160 

148 

100 

1. 82 

1. 25 

1.28 

1. 12 

1.99 

2.47 

1.86 

Missouri 

157 

166 

150 

147 

100 

100 

100 

2. 12 

2.26 

2.00 

1.62 

2.01 

1. 11 

L20 

Nevada 

140 

146 

146 

80 

90 

117 

110 

1.80 

1. 70 

1.65 

1. 36 

1. 76 

1.60 

1.60 

North Carolina 

124 

126 

116 

126 

110 

100 

76 

1. 19 

1.05 

1.03 

1.30 

1.03 

1.02 

.69 

Oklahoma 




125 

60 

40 

100 




1.26 

1.67 

1.44 

1.07 

South Carolina 

114 

110 

i 100 

90 

100 

72 

104 

.92 

i.65 

1.16 

1.38 

1.28 

1.49 

.87 

Texas (other) 

186 

146 

1 162 

60 

65 

74 

70 

1.32 

1.45 

1. 62 

1.08 

1.44 

2.86 

L75 

Late: 















Colorado 

176 

166 

160 

182 

100 

125 

170 

1. 60 

1 26 

1 60 

.84 

1. 76 

1.69 

1.20 

Iowa 

176 

172 

135 

126 

80 

89 

60 

1.50 

1.62 

1.60 

1.26 

1.50 

LOO 

1.25 

TTftTiHaa 





90 

100 

125 





1. 26 

1.69 

1.38 

Michigan 

145 

166’ 

140 

125 

118 

131 

65 

1.60 


2.00 

1.70 

1.25 

1.35 

1.68 

New Jersey 

165 

158 

160 

174 

182 

154 

( 160 

I .77 

.73 

.84 

.97 

!l. 41 

2.20 

1. 79 

New Mexico 

150 

160 

200 

180 

126 

167 

250 

1.50 

1 25 

1.25 

.86 

1. 46 

1.35 

1.37 

Tennessee 

152 

150 

i 158 

1 176 

140 

150 

180 

1.26 

1. 12 

1.38 

1.26 

1.50 

2.40 

1.06 

Washington- 

156 

160 

217 

1 194 

193 

190 

197 

1.80 

1. 75 

1.50 

1.20 

2 25 

2. 19 

1.64 

Average 

157 

164 

166 

149 

124 

140 

154 

1.83 

1.53 

1.51 

1.30 

2.25 

2.00 

1.47 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Average for season. 


Table 215. — Cantaloupes: Car-lot shipments by State of origin^ Aprils 1917- 

November ^ 19S4 


State 

Crop movement season ^ 

3917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924* 

' 

Cars 

Cars 

j 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cora 

Cars 

Delaware. 

702 

420 

590 

681 

943 

843 

818 

637 

Maryland 

856 

490 

835 

771 

1,206 

1,233 

1,270 

699 

North Carolina 

1,106 

418 

623 

359 

821 

700 

620 

399 

South Carolina 

167 

31 

100 

no 

299 

270 

70 

115 

Georgia 

789 

561 

314 

389 

640 

1,632 

216 

1 .586 

Indiana 

664 

443 

462 

635 

644 

894 

681 

820 

Michigan 

42 

37 

204 

209 

176 

466 

306 

113 

Arkansas 

797 

699 

1, 106 

936 

1, 601 

990 

337 

1.051 

OoHMrado ; 

L898 

L 818 

3,132 

2,454 

3,216 

4,420 

2,195 

i 2.640 

New Mexico 

227 

256 

378 

937 

421 

276 

364 

518 

Arizona.. 

1,216 

1, 169 

1. 832 

1, 164 

1, 474 

1, 658 

1,208 

1.804 

Washington 

145 

no 

100 

329 

200 

371 

207 

298 

California 

8,268 

6,848 

12,010 

13,100 

13, 177 

15,304 

15,449 

18. 335 

All other 

67.5 

320 

4.53 

403 

843 

062 

[ 1,030 

980 

Total 

17, m 

13,619 

22, 039 

22,377 1 
1 

25, .569 

29, 917 

24, 771 

28.965 


Division of Statistical and TILstorlcal Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by l^t reduced to car-lot basis. 

t Crop movement season extends from Apr, 1 through November of a given year. 

> Preliminary. 
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CAULIFLOWER 


Table 216. — CavMflower^ commercial crop: Acreage^ proditctioriy and total valuCy 
by States j year beginning October y 19S1~19SS 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price tor season . 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

! 

1923 1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

California-- 

Colorado 

Acres 

6,700 

Acres 

7,260 

260 

3,600 

610 

60 

Acres 
6,660 
400 
4,360 
1, 820 
70 

1,000 

crates 

2,010 

1,000 

crates 

2,106 

72 

1,016 

117 

13 

1,000 i 
crates i 
1,703 
112 
1,044 
637 
18 

1,000 

dollars 

3,960 

1,000 

dollars 

2,736 

131 

2,223 

170 

24 

1,000 

dollars 

2,010 

202 

1,931 

924 

36 

New York 

Oregon 

Virginia 

2,240 

310 

495 

»4 

1, 381 
176 

Total-- 




' 9,260 

1 

11,680 

13,190 

2,689 

3, 322 

3,614 

6, 617 

6. 284 

i 5, 103 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 


Table 217 . — Cauliflower y commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricey year begin- 
ning October y 1918-WSiS 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price i)er crate ‘ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

California 

Colorado 

Crts 

261 

Crts. 

273 

Crts. 

268 

Crts\ 

300 

CrU. 

290 

275 

290 

230 

265 

Crts. 

260 

280 

240 

360 

250 

DoU. 

1 00 

Dols. 

1.25 

Dols. 

1.00 

Dols. 

1 97 

Dels 

1 '50 

1 82 

2 10 

J 45 

1 86 

Dols 

1 18 
1.80 
1 85 
1. 46 
2.00 

Now York 

Oregon 

Vir^nia 

268 

240 

262 

231 

274 

270 

221 

270 

2.08 

1.30 

1 84 
1.25 

2.00 

1.26 

2 79 
2. 10 

Average 

260 








268 

269 



280 

287 

266 

1.26 

1.36 

1.24 

2. 13 

1.59 

1.45 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Average for season. 


CELERY 


Table 218. — Celery, commerctal crop: Acreagcy productxony and total valuCy by 

States, 19^-1924 


State 

A creage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California - 

Acres 

4,520 

Acres 

5, 480 

Acres 

5,260 

1,000 

Crts.^ 

1,026 

1,000 

Crts.i 

1,167 

1,000 
Crts 1 
1,166 

1,000 

dollars 

2,698 

1,000 

dollars 

2,276 

i,m 

dollars 

1,721 

Florida 

2 ; 920 

3,200 

4,000 

1,264 

1, 494 

1,680 

I 8,767 

0,335 

81282 

Late: 

Colorado 

600 

670 

800 

170 

J79 

240 

325 

262 

487 

Michigan 

4,090 

4,120 

8,940 

871 

911 

957 

1,237 

1, 312 

1,924 

Minnesota- - - 

100 

120 


23 

26 

48 

59 

New .Torsey 

500 

840 

1,300 

146 

280 

384 

293 

395 

703 

New York 

3, 530 
780 

4,000 

4,720 

882 

972 

1,407 

1. 526 

1,584 

2,012 

Ohio j 

800 

710 

156 

167 

131 

471 

849 

290 

Oregon 

90 

160 

160 

26 

43 

43 

69 

89 

94 

Pennsylvania.— - 

200 

400 

380 

60 

I 107 

91 

133 

164 

104 








Total 

17,230 

19,760 

21,380 

4,601 

5,833 

i 

10,519 

12,804 

18,742 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Equivalents of New York orate, 21 by 16 by 22 inches. 
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Table 219. — Celery^ commercial crop: Yidd per acre and price^ 1918-19^64 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per orate ^ 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early* 

Crt 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Crt. 

Crt. 

CH. 

Doh. 

Dols . ! 

J?ols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

California 

187 

264 

213 

227 

227 

213 

220 

2.81 

2.76 

2.86 

2.06 

2.63 

1.96 

1. 49 

Florida 

400 

469 

404 

612 

438 

467 

420 

4.11 

4.46 i 

4.76 

4.27 

2.98 

4.24 

4.93 

Late: 









1 






Colorado 

287 

293 

267 

293 

283 

267 

300 

2.00 

2.00 

1.67 

1.33 

1.91 

1. 41 

2.03 

Michigan 

186 

170 

220 

240 1 

213 

221 

243 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.62 

1. 42 

1.44 

2.01 

Minnesota 






m 

213 






2.07 

2:28 

New Jersey 

291 

267 

3(r/ 

333 

293 

333 

296 

1. 73 

1.75 

1 31 

1.67 

2.01 

1. 41 

1.83 

New York 

220 

200 

230 

216 

250 

243 

298 

2. 10 

2.34 

2.16 

2.60 

1.73 

1.63 

1 43 

Ohio 

220 

200 

220 

190 

200 

196 

186 

3.04 

3.09 

3. 61 

2.45 

3 02 

2 22 

2.26 

Oregon 




290 

293 

287 

267 




2. 10 

2.67 

2.06 

2. 19 

Pennsylvania 

26^ 

320 

293 

317 

300 

267 

240 

3.00 

3.33 

4.00 

3 00 

2.21 

1.53 

1.80 

Average 

223 

254 

246 

271 

267 

270 

286 

2.36 

2.47 

2.52 

2.63 

2.29 

2.40 

2.67 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Average for season, New York crate basis. 


Table 220. — Celery: Car-lot ehipmentSy hy State of origiUy June^ WlS-May, 1984 


State 

Crop movement soHSon i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Now York 

1,352 

1,682 

2,793 

3, 032 

3, 248 

3,741 

New Jersey 

154 

177 

108 

217 

115 

219 

Pennsylvania 

199 

33 

176 

225 

212 

223 

Floiida— 

2,051 

3,007 

4, 176 

4, 954 

6,398 

7,196 

Michigan 

458 

598 

604 

1,013 

1,826 

1,488 

Colorado 

225 

212 

283 

211 

222 

125 

California - 

1,498 

1,966 

3, 342 

2, 614 

4, 337 

4, 710 

AH other 

35 

69 

71 

130 

210 

336 

Total- - 

5,972 

7, 734 

11, 652 

12,396 

16,368 

18, 012 


Division of Statistical and Tllstoricnl Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegotablo Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car -lot basis 
1 Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through May of the following year, except in 
Florida, where the season extends through June. 

» Proliminary. 

CORN 


Table 221. — Corn, sweety for canning y commercial crop: Acreagcy productiony and 
^ total valve y hy States y 1988-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, av- 
erage price for season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

doUars 

l>elawar6 

6,640 

5,210 

5,840 

16,000 

14,600 

11, 100 

160 

146 

133 

Ulinols 

40,240 

63,120 

60,660 

88,600 

138, 100 

103,000 

866 

1,671 

1,309 

Indiana 

13, 730 

18, 670 

21,840 

34,300 

37,300 

37, 100 

34:h 

410 

647 

Iowa 

32,120 

46, 610 

69,290 

96,400 

118,600 

88,900 

694 

1,069 

849 

Maine 

11,400 

11,090 

13,420 

28,500 

33,300 

37,600 

784 

916 

1,094 

Maryland 

20,900 

20,390 

26,920 

62,200 

68,100 

40,400 

522 

763 

603 

Michigan 

5,930 

8,200 

12,960 

11,900 

23,300 

13, 100 

16,600 

136 

163 

280 

Minnesota.— 

11,660 

15,600 

20,900 

40,600 

41,800 

213 

306 

396 

Nebra.ska 

3,630 

4,380 

5,650 

9,200 

8,800 

ia2oo 

77 

78 

04 

New Hampshire 

880 

960 

1,200 

1,900 

2,800 

3,400 

43 

64 

83 

New York 

16,670 

20,840 

23, 190 

33,300 

29,200 

39,400 

^ 693 

666 

772 

Ohio 

20,310 

23,160 

25,930 

44,700 

66,600 

36,300 

380 

603 

386 

Pennsylvania 

2,260 

2,580 

3,120 

5,400 

4,900 

6,200 

64 

66 

110 

Vermont 

2,690 

2,450 

2,500 

6,200 

6,600 

7,000 

78 

09 

14U 

Wisconsin 

8,610 

10,800 

18, 720 

21,800 

23,800 

17,800 

226 

249 j 

212 

Other States 

1, 330 

1,800 

2,370 

8,600 

6,200 

4,700 

60 

86 

63 

Total 

197,600 

250,850 

209,410 

474,700 

600,600 

600,600 

1 

7,313 

7,100 


division of Grop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 222. — Corn, sweety for canninoy commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricey 

1918’-19U 


State 

1 Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

im 

1924 

1918 

1 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Ton»\ 

Tiyiut 

Tom 

'iVms 

Tdm 

Tom 

Tom 

DoU, 

1 Dots. 

DoU. 

DqU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Delaware 

2 

0 

2. 

0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

2. 

8 

1.9 

21.00 

16 80 

15. fiO 

9 00 

10.00 

laoo j 

12.00 

Illinois 

2 

1 

2. 

2 

2.2 

2.6 

2.2 

2. 

6 

2 0 

14 09 

13.80 

19.76 

12 67 

9.77 

12. 10 1 

13.58 

Indiana 

1 

5 

2. 

4 

2.6 

2.9 

2.6 

2. 

0 

1.9 

17 00 

14.93 

18 60 1 

12.00 

10 00 

11.00 

14. 74 

Iowa. 

1 

9 

2. 

6 

2.8 

2.8 ; 

3.0 

2. 

6 

1 6 

12. 13 

13. 27 

16 60 

8 60 

7 20 

&93 

9.56 

Maine 

2 

6 

3. 

A 

3.1 

3 2 

2.6 

3 

0 

2.8 

32.74 

34. 62 

30 00 

27 60 

27.50 

27.51 

29. 10 

Maryland 

2. 

0 

2. 

0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2. 

2 

1 6 

24.48 

21.88 

23.00 

11.70 

10.00 

la 14 

14.69 

Michigan 

1. 

0 

2 

0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0 

1 

6 

1 2 

16. 18 

16.96 

14.46 

16.00 

11. 41 

12. 42 

14.76 

Minnesota 

2. 

6 

2 

4 

2.6 

2.8 

2.0 

2. 

6 

2.4 

14. 13 

14. 19 

16 00 

10 40 

9 14 

9.73 

9.46 

Nebraska 

2 

0 

1. 

6 

2 0 

2 9 

2.6 

2. 

0 

1 8 

11 76 

11.66 

12.38 

15 00 

8.33 

8 88 

9. 18 

New Hampshire 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 8 

2 9 

2.2 

2 

9 

2 8 

28.00 

29 12 

25.00 

22 85 

22.70 

22 73 

24.40 

New York 

1. 

6 

2. 

0 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

1. 

4 

1:7 

19.61 

19.11 

22.28 

18.29 

17. 82 

19.36 

19.69 

Ohio 

2 

0 

2. 

5 

2.0 

2.6 

2.2 

2. 

4 

1 4 

ia86 

16. 37 

18.67 

10, 29 

8 70 

10. 66 

10.64 

Pennsylvania 

1. 

8 

2. 

2 

2.2 

2.7 

2 4 

1. 

9 

2.0 

22 40 

18.60 

17 00 

14 00 

10 00 

11 33 

17.72 

Vermont 

2 

0 

2. 

5 

2.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2. 

7 

2 8 

21.00 

2a 00 

20 00 

15 00 

15.00 

15 00 

20.00 

Wisconsin 

2. 

0 

2 

4 

2.0 

2.8 

2.6 

2 

2 

1.3 

13 60 

14 41 

15 50 

li 22 

10.64 

10.46 

11.93 

Other States 

2 

0 

2. 

1 

2 6 

2.9 

2.7 

2 

9 

2.0 

18.08 

16 17 

15 91 

13 69 

13. 98 

16 47 

ia60 

Average 

1.8 1 

1 2 3 1 

2 3 

2.6 

2.4 

|24| 

1 8 

17.99 

17 69 

19.32 

13. 50 

10. 99 

12.41 

14. 19 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 223 . — CorUy canned: Production in the United Statesy 1917-1924 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Cases > 

923. 000 

434.000 

2. 256. 000 
1, 390, 000 
1, 208, 000 

! 2,833,000 

648.000 

898.000 

2. 382. 000 
1, 134, 000 

1924 

Cases * 

1.294.000 

749.000 
1, 707, 000 

787.000 

846.000 

2. 310. 000 

388.000 

1. 199.000 
I. 764, 000 

1. 087. 000 

Maine 

Now York 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minesota 

Iowa 

All other 

Cases 1 
666,498 
2.67, 296 
2, 001, 544 
1, 200, 131 
742, 491 
2, 421, 953 
165, 492 
201,969 
2, 280, 366 
966, 276 

Cases * 

1, 112, 912 
488,912 
2,032,944 
1, 684,064 
512,688 
2, 199, 344 
372, 924 
309, 136 
2, 300, 241 
808,695 

Cases » 

1.652.000 

1.014.000 

2.081.000 

1. 360. 000 
686,000 

2.225.000 
635,0001 
466,000 

2.496.000 

1.045.000 

Cases > 

1.588.000 

829.000 

2. 217. 000 

1. 644. 000 

861.000 

2. 271. 000 

690.000 

64.3.000 
3, 246, 000 
1, 251, 000 

Cases 1 

911.000 

564.000 

1. 130. 000 

850.000 

709.000 

1.711.000 

576.000 

573.000 

1. 190. 000 

629.000 

Cases i 

1, 066, 000 
616,000 

1. 944.000 

1. 073. 000 

665.000 

1. 939. 000 

625.000 

698. 000 

1.959.000 
934, 000 

Umted States.. 

10,803,016 

11,721,860 

13,550,000 

15,040,000 

8,843,000 

11,419,000 

14 , 106,060 

12 , 131,006 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from National Canners' Association data. 


» Stated in cases of 24 No 2 cans. 

CUCUMBERS 


Table 224 . — Cucumbers for consumption freshy commercial crop: Acreagey pro- 
ductiony and total value j by Siatesy 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

192:1 

1924 

Early: 

Alabama 

Acre^ 

3,030 

Acres 

1,360 

10,760 

600 

Acres 
2,640 
12, 560 
2,260 
300 

lyOOO 

kamp.^ 

545 

lyOOO 

hampA 

220 

1,000 
hamp 1 
432 

1,000 

dollars 

763 

1,000 

dollars 

530 

i,m 

dollars 

488 

Florida 

10,380 

660 

3,072 

119 

1, 463 
48 

1,017 

120 

5, 929 

4, 535 

3, 876 
218 

Georgia 

'258 

96 

Louisiana. 

250 

32 

60 


32 

106 

South Carolina 

4,630 

1,310 

830 

2,780 
1, 720 
840 

3,560 

950 

1,730 

360 

632 

473 

605 

367 

970 

. 484 

Texas (Southern district). 
Virginia 

144 

124 

166 

130 

163 

260 

134 

124 

282 

195 

302 

208 

Second early: 

Arkansas . 


35 



46 

California (southern dis- 
trict) 

460 

460 

420 

62 

72 

67 

112 

95 

66 

North Carolina.. 

2,340 

700 

2,660 

640 

3,500 

421 

610 

876 

370 

976 

718 

Intermediate: 

Delaware 

740 

106 

115 

118 

62 

208 

! 

183 

Illinois (southern) 

400 

440 


64 

73 

73 

123 

104 

130 

Maryland 

1, 120 

1,250 

1,660 

1,300 

234 

231 

202 

204 

434 

1 286 

New Jersey 

1,480 

2, 030 

2,660 

460 

382 

701 

486 

657 

1,874 

832 

Late: 

New York 

2,080 

3,400 

374 

343 

644 

486 

639 

Total 

29,870 

27,480 

36,680 

6,246 

4,367 

6,572 

1 9,418 

9,653 

9,804 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Bushel hamper. 

29288®— YBK 1924 46 
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Table 226. — Cucumbers for consumpHon fresh, commercial crop:. Yield per acre 

and price, 1918— 1924- 



Yield per acre 

Price per hamper i 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Alabama^ 

Hamp. 

168 

Hamp. 

152 

Hamp. 

158 

Hamp. 

IM 

Hamp. 

180 

Hamp. 

162 

Hamp. 

170 

DoU. 
1 78 

Dois. 
1. 61 

Doh. 
1. 16 

DoU. 

Dols. 

L40 

Dols. 

2.41 

Dob. 

1.13 

Florida 

324 

316 

276 

280 

296 

136 

81 

4.33 

3. 67 

3. 16 

2.49 

1.93 

3 10 

3. 81 




180 

80 

53 


. 



2.17 

2.00 

1.82 






130 

200 






1.00 

1.76 

South Car- 
olina 

259 

280 

234 

203 

115 

170 

170 

1.12 

1.39 

1.65 

1.83 

.69 

2.06 

.80 

Texas 















(southern 
district)— - 
Virginia 

134 

124 

124 

105 

110 

96 

172 

2.00 

1.62 

1 18 

.86 

.93 

1.71 

1.85 

180 

205 

136 

160 

150^ 

155 

160 

1.94 

2.50 

2.60 

2.00 

1.00 

1.60 

.80 

Second Early: 







100 







1.28 














A.rikclUotlSl..« » 

California 














(southern 

oistriot).-- 

190 

180 

176 

168 

135 

160 

160 

1.80 

1.60 

1.30 

1 25 

1.80 

1. 32 

.83 

North Car- 
olina 

249 

276 

255 

226 

180 

230 

250 

1.03 

.79 

.68 

93 

.88 

1.60 

.82 

Intermediate: 









.84 


.70 

59 

1. 31 

1.56 

Delaware. . . 

156 

164 

150 

166 

150 

180 

160 

.66 

76 

Illinois 
(southern) 
Maryland-. . 

168 

164 

184 

250 

160 

166 

140 

.90 

.90 

! 1.00 

.98 

1 92 

1.42 

1.78 

180 

202 

182 

163 

209 

186 

156 

1.34 

l.Ol 

.83 

1 14 

87 

1.88 

1. 41 

New Jersey - 

296 

319 

266 

285 

364 

230 

274 

1. 45 

1.25 

1 40 

1 10 

1.08 

1 72 

1.96 

Late: 

New York-. 

154 

160 

152 

160 

184 

165 

160 

.96 

1.32 

1.68 

1.21 

1 no 

[ 1 57 

1.63 

Average—. 

243 

262 

218 

216 

2i3 

1 169 

144 

2.4) 

2.32 

r 08 

1 72 

1.61 

2.22 

1.76 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Average for season. 


Table 226. — Cucumbers for pickles, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, hy States, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age pi ice for season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

California - 

Aetts 

1, 480 

Atrts 

2,033 

Acfts 

2,740 

7 , 1 , TO 
bushels 
185 

1,000 

bushels 

268 

1,000 

bushels 

312 

1,000 

dollars 

186 

1,000 

dollars 

230 

1,000 

dollars 

312 

Colorado 

3,080 

960 

3,250 

4,260 

200 

254 

149 

290 

394 

149 

Illinois 

1,410 

1,680 

43 

73 

47 

60 

104 

50 

Indiana 

6, 240 

7,390 

11,460 

4,760 

210 

877 

298 

206 

475 

387 

Iowa -- 

990 

3, 630 

30 

191 

96 

30 

172 

102 

Michigan 

26,050 

26,840 

36,230 

1,002 

1, 154 

870 

872 

1, 316 

809 

Minnesota.. 

1,330 

400 

1, 330 

3,070 

66 

72 

62 

66 

72 

65 

M iRsmiri - _ - 

400 

920 

24 

19 

37 

14 

13 

53 

New York 

1,950 

1,420 

1,730 

146 

70 

67 

146 

88 

54 

Ohio - 

920 

700 

920 

69 

32 

29 

69 

34 

43 

W ashington 

380 

480 

420 

48 

66 

13 

34 

66 

13 

Wisconsin 

7, 310 

12, 130 

17,220 

366 

606 

482 

304 

733 

482 

Other States 

8, 740 

3, 670 

7,600 

232 

132 

345 

172 

132 

445 

Total 

52,830 

64,480 

92,900 

2,621 

3,314 

2,786 

2,438 

8,829 

2,964 



Division of Crop and I^ivestock Estimates. 


Table 227. — Cucumbers fof pickles, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1918-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per bushel 

1918 

1919 

■FiSil 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

vm 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Bu. 

£u. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

California 

63 

64 

86 

100 

125 

132 

114 

a96 

L23 

majM 

1.24 

■nnn 

a86 


Colorado 

74 

69 

81 

75 

65 

78 

35 

.69 

.70 

IS3 

1. 15 

1. 45 

1.55 

BjIlj 

Illinois 

53 

57 

15 

80 

45 

52 

28 

1.08 


1.26 

1.26 

1. 17 

1.43 

1.07 

Indiana 

55 

50 

24 

70 

40 

51 

26 

.93 

.94 

L30 

.87 

.98 

1.26 

1.30 

Iowa 

46 

47 

22 

70 

30 

54 


.85 

.94 

Uilll 

1.63 

1.00 

.90 


Michigan 

51 

57 

84 

70 

40 

43 

24 

.76 

.79 

.98 

1.04 

.87 

1. 14 

.93 

Minnesota 

msM 

63 

20 

60 

50 

54 

17 

.79 

.79 

■HIM 

1.25 


1.00 

L26 

Missouri 

44 

45 

45 

70 

60 

48 

40 

.80 

.88 

.90 

MOl 

.60 

.70 

1.42 

New York 

60 

Kq] 

98 

80 

76 

49 

33 

■miti 

UOl 

ES3 

.95 

1.00 

1.25 

.94 

Ohio 

65 

56 

47 

80 

76 

45 

32 

iif»M 

1.09 

1.25 

1.26 


1.05 

1.48 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

57 

59 

no 

80 

125 

138 

mm 

1.25 

1.25 



.71 



66 

69 

28 

65 

50 


28 

msnm 

1.08 

.79 

.92 

.83 

1. 21 

Hfyj 

Other States 

75 

46 

51 

73 

62 

37 

46 

.89 

■ WHH 

.96 

.98 

.74 

lEl 

t29 

Average 

56 

m 

88 

71 

50 

51 

Ki 

.86 

.89 j 

.98 

112 

.93 

igm 

wm 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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LETTUCE 


Table 228. — Lettuce ^ commercial crop: Acreage ^ prod'vxHont and total valuCy by 

statesy me-mi 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Eariy. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 
crates ‘ 

1,000 
crates i 

1,000 
crates ^ 

1,000 

dollars 

, 1,000 
dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Ariaona 

1,480 

2,900 

4,800 

493 

879 

1,262 

386 

1,028 

1,426 

California:* 

Imperial 

11,000 

14, 130 

20,000 

1,926 

3, 052 

3,800 

3,446 

3, 876 

6,548 

Other - 

7, 140 

10. 670 

12, 780 

L786 

3,467 

3,233 

2,802 

3, 918 

8,330 

Florida 

3,140 

3. 780 

3,490 

1,727 

1,361 

1, 222 

2,246 

1,674 

978 

North Carolina 

1, 180 
1,760 

1,230 

1,540 

354 

320 

346 

924 

470 

340 

South Carolina 

1,980 

1,310 

394 

287 

236 

843 

359 

271 

Texas 

1,390 

1, 140 

670 

300 

263 

176 

222 

263 

81 

Virginia 

130 

310 

300 

32 

64 

48 

56 

66 

40 

Late: 

Colorado 

6.000 

6, 710 

5,600 

1,260 

1, 134 
607 

554 

1,802 

1,508 

909 

Idaho- 

1,800 

3, 160 

1, 420 

366 

223 

596 

644 

245 

Michigan-, 

370 

380 

300 

62 

61 

30 

124 

130 

46 

Minnesota 

170 

240 

350 

31 

32 

33 

41 

46 

96 

New Jersey 

1,380 

1,310 

1,730 

308 

279 

368 

290 

86 

692 

Now York 

6,000 

7, 160 

6,450 

1,200 

1,662 

1,522 

1,476 

2,064 

2,024 

Oregon 

600 

600 

300 

88 

80 

66 

156 

90 

60 

Pennsylvania 

60 

60 

70 

13 

12 

7 

16 

16 

11 

Utah 

120 

200 

300 

36 

58 

93 

49 

70 

105 

Washington 

1, 080 

2,000 

1,400 

{ 409 

654 

368 

442 

726 

367 

' Wyoming 

210 

260 

250 

1 66 

66 

76 

70 

82 

89 

Total - 

44,900 

67, 990 

03,060 

i 10,829 

1 

14, 118 

13,653 

15,984 

17, 615 

16,563 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 

1 Crates of 3 doien heads each. 

* Crop year beginning October. 


Table 229 . — LettucCy commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricCy 1918-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 



Price per crate * 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early. 

1 

Crts. 

arts. 

Crts. 

Crts. 

Crts. 

Crts. 

Crts. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Arizona 

274 

273 

297 

287 

833 

303 

263 

a 67 

0.78 

0.60 

0.90 

0.78 

1. 17 

1. 18 

CAlifnrniA > 

305 

291 

301 












Imperial 




190 

176 

216 

190 

1.76 

i.05 

1.80 

1.70 

1.79 

1.27 

1.46 

Otfier 




278 

260 

328 

258 

1.48 

1.48 

1.54 

1.07 

1. 67 

1. 13 

1.03 

Florida 

552 

466 

470 

547 

650 

360 

350 

.80 

' 1. 10 

1.19 

1.32 

1. 30 

1.23 

.60 

Noith Carolina.. 

293 

306 

306 

307 

300 

260 

225 

2.31 

3.26 

8. 11 

2.60 

2.61 

1.47 

1.00 

South Carolina, i 

296 

294 

266 

300 

225 

145 

180 

1. 74 

2.18 

2.28 

2.17 

2.14 

1.25 

1. 16 

Texas 

179 

283 

283 

261 

216 

231 

263 

.70 

1.09 

.79 

.62 

.74 

1.00 

.46 

Virginia 

262 

248 

273 

312 

260 

176 

161 

2.05 

2.86 

2.55 

2.00 

1.76 

1.47 

1.00 

Late: 






1 









Colorado 

297 

274 

292 

315 

210 

169 

99 

2.92 

2.60 

1.60 

l.«6 

1.48 

1.38 

1.64 

Idaho . 



268 1 

292 

196 I 

161 

167 1 



1.60 

1. 46 

1.67 

1.27 

LIO 

Michigan 

169 

241 

144 

200 

167 

160 

100 

1.11 

1.49 

1.35 

1.67 

2.00 

2.13 

1.48 

Minnesota 


240 

178 ; 

177 

180 

133 

93 


2.33 

2.00 

2.00 

1.33 

1. 46 

2.92 

New Jersey 

227 

210 

208 

217 

223 

213 

218 

1. 76 

1.83 

2.33 

2.36 

1.25 

2.03 

1.61 

New York 

226 

200 

230 

267 

200 

217 

236 

1. 16 

1.26 

1.29 

2.16 

1.23 

1.88 

1.38 

Oregon 





176 

161 

187 





1.77 

1. 13 

1.06 

Pennsylvania.... 

190 

177 

173 

267 

217 

200 

100- 

1.92 

2.66 

2.05 

2.97 

1.20 

1.88 

1.80 

Utah . 





808 

292 

309 





1.36 

1. 21 

1.18 

Washington 

292 

274 

286 

437 

379 

827 

263 

"2.'66’ 

"a 08” 

L46 

1.67 

1.06 

1.11 

.07 

Wynming 





268 

283 

303 





1.26 

1 24 

L17 
















Average 

816 

290 

802 

286 

241 

1 243 

217 

1.82 

1.53 

1 

1.56 

1.60 

1.46 

1.24 

1.S1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 

1 Average for season. 

* Year beginning October. 
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irABtit 230. — Lettuce; Car-lot ehijmerUs by State of origin, January, 1917- 

December, 19!S4 


State 

Crop movement season * 

1917 

1018 

1619 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 > 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

1,423 

1,334 

1,761 

2,138 

3,361 

3, 167 

3,817 

3,703 

New Jersey 

21/1 

171 

245 

515 

478 

571 

456 

416 

North Carolina 

181 

226 

819 

265 

448 

622 

718 

714 

South Carolina 

161 

375 

395 

^ 356 

583 

987 

577' 

423 

Florida 

1 , 116 

2, 352 

2,134 

a, 120 

2,286 

3,323 

3, 146 

2, 190 

Texas.. -i 

53 

17 

90 

176 

114 

113 

102 

85 

Arizona 

64 

64 

41 

! 165 

166 

678 

1, 108 

2,024 




19 

345 

632 

812 

1,081 

683 

Galifomla 

^013 

2,051 

2,731 

6,350 

9,746 

9,744 

15, 113 

18,404 

All other 

202 

369 

283 

388 

802 

2,223 

3,367 

2,144 

Total 

5,428 

6,950 

8,018 

13,818 

18,616 

22,240 

20,485 

30,704 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shi pments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 The crop movement season extends from Jan. 1 through December of a given year. 

* Preliminary. 


ONIONS 


Table 231. — Onions, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, by 

States, 1922-~19iB4 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, ave^ 
age price per season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early(Bcrmuda and Creole) 
California 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

J,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

2,950 

1,340 

1,540 

944 

398 

522 

1,340 

613 

773 

I^ouisiana 

1, 100 

1,200 

1,520 

330 

108 

190 

498 

193 

247 

Texas 

11,920 

12,680 

10,260 

2,348 

1,661 

2,052 

4, 485 

3, 166 

8,263 

Total 

15,970 

15,220 

13,320 

3,622 

2,167 

2,764 

6,323 

3,962 

4, 283 

Intermediate (domestic) : 










Iowa 

1, 610 

1, 460 

1,620 

612 

583 

678 

459 

629 

590 

Kentucky 

1,000 

1,000 

2,290 

1, 100 

225 

298 

830 

286 

423 

412 

New Jersey 

2,360 

1,320 

1,980 

590 

444 

481 

738 

657 

736 

Virginia 

1,290 

1,300 

297 

328 

260 

267 

387 

273 

Washington 

1,530 

1,500 

1, 980 

490 

675 

653 

211 

500 

627 

Late (domestic) : 








California 

6,720 

7,010 

4,660 

1,680 

2,103 

1,279 

806 

2,271 

1,010 

Colorado 

1,900 

2,620 

3, 140 

532 

655 

848 

277 

707 

517 

Idaho 

300 

300 

400 

138 

128 

160 

104 

142 

139 

Illinois 

1,250 

990 

830 

875 

286 

187 

308 

823 

243 

Indiana 

5,620 

6,300 

6, 910 

2,321 

2,218 

1,728 

1,869 

2,795 

1,244 

Massachusetts 

4,560 

3,360 

3,190 

2,000 

1,254 

1,284 

1,244 

878 

1, 913 

1, 232 

Michigan 

1,750 

1,850 

894 

646 

600 

519 

969 

878 

' Minnesota 

1,470 

1,220 

1,540 

514 

268 

424 

221 

354 

826 

New York 

7,740 

7,550 

7,600 

2,090 

2,272 

3,156 

3, 192 

1,400 

4,387 

2,586 

Ohio 

5,680 

6,760 

6,240 

1,467 

2,184 

1,250 

2,098 

1,607 

Oregon 

880 

600 

620 

264 

192 

211 

145 

230 

160 

Pennsylvania 

350 

280 

300 

138 

66 

98 

90 

80 

130 

Utah 

250 

400 

320 

100 

160 

147 

49 

202 

169 

Wisconsin 

1,030 

940 

960 

360 

262 

269 

176 

814 

189 

Total 

47,320 

46. 720 

46,580 

16, 141 

16, 139 

14,863 

9,563 

19,381 

12,468 

Grand total 

63,290 

61, 940 

59,900 

18,768 

17,306 

17,627 

15»876 

23,343 

16, 751 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tabx^b 232. — Onion«, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918^^1924 


State 



Yield per acre 





Price per bushel * 



1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

19 JO 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early fBermmia and 
Creole): 

JSU8 

iJtw. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Dots. 

Bols. 

DoU. 

J)ols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

California 

333 

312 

298 

245 

320 

297 

339 

1 00 

2 20 

1.53 

1.28 

1 42 

1 54 

1.48 

Louisiana 

190 

160 

158 

206 

800 

90 

126 

1.60 

2.85 

.86 

.95 

1. .^.1 

1. 79 

1 :^o 

Texas 

169 

267 

256 

207 

197 

131 

200 

1 13 

2.01 

1 42 ! 

.83 

1 91 

1 90 

1.59 

Bermuda and 















Creole, aver- 















age 

173 

259 

251 

213 

227 

142 

208 

1. 15 

ZOO 

1.42 

.92 

J 75 

1 83 

1.55 

Intermediate (domes- 















tic) ; 















Iowa 

365 

300 

350 

206 

380 

865 

380 

.95 

1 1.63 

.60 

1.20 

.75 

1 18 

1.02 

Kentucky 

301 

300 

370 

300 

225 

298 

300 

1.74 

Z05 

1 06 

.70 

1.27 

1 42 

1.25 

New Jersey 

320 

250 

240 

250 

250 

194 

243 

1.28 

1 72 

1. 26 

1 15 

1 25 

1 48 

1 53 

Virj^nia 

266 

260 

320 

280 

226 

254 

200 

1,85 

T 78 

1.50 

i 1 13 

.90 

1. 18 

1.06 

Washington 

400 

400 

410 

800 

320 

450 

3:10 

1.32 

1.55 

.93 

1.41 

.43 

.74 

.96 

Iiate (domestic); 















California 

350 

376 

325 

226 

250 

300 

275 

.70 

1 65 

.50 

1.40 

.48 

1 08 

.79 

Colorado 

244 

250 

340 

300 

280 

250 

270 

1.00 

1. 62 

.72 

1 53 

.52 

1,08 

.61 

Idaho 

400 

400 

485 

470 

460 

425 

400 

.80 

1.65 

.35 

1. 62 

.76 

1.11 

.87 

Illinois 

345 

200 

350 

210 

300 

289 

225 

.75 

1 32 

.81 

1 28 

.82 

1.13 

1.30 

Indiana 

362 

200 

398 

266 

413 

352 

250 

.88 

1.32 

.76 

1 32 

.69 

1 26 

.72 

Massachusetts. . . 

475 

340 

450 

280 

275 

382 

390 

1. 18 

1.00 

.54 

1.44 

.70 

1 49 

.99 

Michigan 

320 

175 

350 

225 

511 

349 

800 

.85 

1. 45 

.63 

1 65 

.58 

1 60 

.63 

Minnesota 

375 

275 

300 

200 

350 

220 

275 

1.20 

1 47 

.60 

1 27 

.43 

1 32 

.77 

New York 

400 

265 

340 

300 

270 

418 

420 

1.00 

1.84 

.69 

1 60 

.67 

1.30 

.81 

Ohio 

312 

250 

340 

226 

400 

253 

350 

.59 

1.28 

.46 

1 53 

.65 

1 44 

.69 

Oregon 

235 

300 

370 

3(K) 

300 

8m 

340 

1.36 

1 83 

.70 

1 07 

.55 

1 20 

.76 

Pennsylvania 

283 

300 

350 

270 

380 

200 

325 

.80 

1.62 

.32 

2 00 

.68 

1.42 

1.33 

Utah 

610 

500 

480 

440 

400 

375 

460 

1 00 

1.62 

.72 

1 60 

.49 

1 35 

1 15 

Wisconsin 

325 

196 

360 

300 

350 

279 

270 

1 00 

.85 

.68 

1 51 

.49 

1 20 

. 73 

Domestic aver- 

363 

280 

353 

259 

320 

324 

319 j 

.96 

1..53 

.66 

1.41 

.63 

1.28 

.84 

age 

Average 

301 

277 

329 

248 

296 

279 

294 

1.00 

1 61 

.81 

1 31 

.85 

1. 36 

.96 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ Average for season. 


Table 233 . — Onions: Car^lot shipments, by State of origin, March, 1917- June, 

1924 


State 

Crop movement season * 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923* 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cnr.<f 

Cars 

Massachusetts 

2,766 

2,883 

2,835 

3,8:i4 

2, 224 

1,912 

2,454 

New York 

2, J04 

2,784 

2,702 

3,089 

2, 891 

2 812 

5, 497 

Now Jersey 

567 

697 

634 

636 

427 

479 

335 

Virginia--- ! 

Ohio 

158 

95 

133 

• 181 

140 

371 

274 

1,475 

2,008 

1,913 

3,212 ! 

1,743 

4, 492 

2,714 

Indiana 

1,204 

1,817 

:,005 

3, 448 

1,834 

4, 683 

4,610 

lUinois 

230 

834 

123 

360 

253 j 

487 

378 

Michigan 

253 

590 

224 

795 

417 1 

1,867 

1,209 

Wisconsin — 

240 

309 

95 

406 

89 

330 

273 

Mizmesota 

626 

822 

439 

276 

172 

600 

188 

Iowa - 

708 

968 

488 

870 

411 

918 

B82 

Kentucky 

177 

195 

339 

303 

361 

268 

262 

I^uisiana 

174 

4,50 

101 

J06 

79 

91 

81 

Texas > 

6,896 

3,575 

2,876 

5,086 

4,208 

4, 629 

8,027 

Colorado 

239 

230 

207 

134 

443 

651 

020 

Washington 

315 

477 

6tK5 

790 

649 

766 

1,113 

Oregon 

California * 

196 

238 

202 

19 

847 

263 

882 

3, 498 

4, 027 

5,409 

4,402 

3,685 

3,542 

4,231 

All other 

215 

150 

228 

2*; 

434 

609 

682 

Total 

21,041 

22, .549 

20,549 

28,223 

20,707 

29. 769 

29,522 


Division of Statistical and Historical Itesearch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in ear lots indude those by boat reduced to cardot basis. 


1 Crop movement season extends from March 1 of one year through June of the following year. 

> Pr^iuinary. 

> Shipments from Texas and from the southern district of California were principally Bermudas. For 
Texas various common varieties comprised approximately 80 cars in 1W7, 00 in 1018, 40 in 1019, 101 in 1920. 
172 in 1921, 218 in 1922, and 121 in 1923; for the southern district of Galifomia they comprised 2A in 1918 
178 in 1019, 66 in 1920, 30 in 1921, 13 in 1922, and 8 in 1923. 
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Tabus 234 . — Onions: Average L c. 1. price U> jobbers per 100 pounds, at 10 markets, 

19B0-19H 



Various common varieties 

Bermudas 

Market. 









Apr. 

May 

Juno > 

Season 















beginning 















August 

Aug.i 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Yel- 



Crys- 


Orys- 








tal 

Yel- 

tal 

Yel- 

tal 










low 

White 

low 

White 

low 

White 











wax 


wax 


wax 


Dol’ 

Dol- 

Dol- 

J?ol- 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

Dol’ 

New York: 

lars 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

lara 

1920 

2.53 

2.24 

1.56 

1.56 

1.23 

1.31 

0.98 

0.80 

4.34 

3.46 

3.15 

3. *"9 

2.93 

3.01 

1921 

2.80 

3. 43 

5.06 

5.63 

6. 45 

7.34 

8.26 

8.21 

7.66 

6.20 

4 14 

3. 79 

3.91 

3.64 

1922 

2.08 

1.52 

1.72 

2.00 

2.99 

2.83 

2.45 

2.98 

6. 31 

6.19 

1923 

2.68 

3. 21 

3.26 

2.76 

2.76 

2.73 

2.33 

2.20 



3 27 




1924 

2.17 

1.89 

1.84 

2.08 

2.84 








Chicago: 

1.31 










1920 

2 06 

1.94 

1.59 

1.56 

1.10 

.98 

.93 

3. 48 

4.37 

2. 79 

3.73 

2.63 

3.27 

1921 

2.58 

3. 61 

4.47 

6.11 

6.02 

7.09 

7.64 

8.63 

6.21 

6.47 

4.05 

4.20 

3.43 

3.89 

1922 

2. 12 

1.61 

1.70 

2.22 

2.29 

2.66 

3.44 

3.38 

6.06 


5.15 

5.79 



1923 

3.19 

3. 48 

3 29 

3.22 

3.07 

3.27 

3.04 

2.79 

6. 17 


3.87 

4. 10 



1024 

3.11 

2. 73 

2. 43 

2.62 

2.88 






Philadelphia: 
1920 


2.03 

1.49 

1.61 

1.23 

1.27 

.98 

.87 

4.04 

3.88 

3 26 

3.70 

2.76 

2.01 

1921 

3.02 

3.80 

4.80 

6. 34 

6.62 

0.93 

8.09 

8.96 

7.03 

6.00 

4.13 

4.04 

4.07 


1922 c 

2.19 

1.63 

1.67 

1.H2 

2.73 

2.60 

2.64 

8 20 

6.03 


1923 

3. 07 

3.45 

3 09 

2.73 

2.61 

2.58 

2.21 

2.11 

4.76 


3.42 




1024 

2.91 

1.99 

1.70 

1.76 

2.69 








Pittsburgh: 










1920 

2.34 

2.30 

1.74 

1.65 

1.05 

1.26 

.89 

.90 

4.03 

4 58 

3.22 

3 91 

2 95 

3. 36 

1921 

3. 05 

3.82 

4.86 

6.44 

6. 67 

6.73 

7.89 

8.89 

6.81 

7.17 

4.52 

5. 29 

3 54 

3.88 

1922 

2.36 

1.56 

1.62 

1.63 

2 74 

2.95 

2.70 

3.83 

6.95 

6. 49 

5.98 

1923 

2.98 

3 50 

3 34 

2.73 

2.40 

2.34 

2.08 

2.13 

6,77 


3.40 

4.31 




1924 

3.12 

1.98 

1.70 

1.59 

2.45 




8t. I.rOuls: 











1920 

2 40 

1.67 

1.56 

1.55 


1.17 

.91 

.70 

3.30 

4.40 

2 83 

3 47 


3.20 

1921 

2.95 

3 70 

4.88 

6.45 

6.68 

6.97 

7.':^ 

8.62 

6.96 

6.67 

3.17 

4. 19 

3.37 

1922 

1.89 

2.20 

2.30 

2.92 

2 5^ 

3. 14 

6 05 

6.20 


1923 

2.66 

3.45 

3 45 

3.23 

3.05 

3 45 

3.39 

' 90 

4.11 


2.94 

3.73 



1924 

2.23 

1.70 

1.86 

2.79 




Cincinnati: 



1 








1920 


1.76 

1.48 

1.45 

1.33 

1 25 

1.13 

.85 

3.43 

4.49 

3 17 

3.95 

2.72 

3.73 

1921. . .. 

2 ^ 

3 74 

6 19 

5. 59 

! 6.46 

6.90 

8.29 

8 63 

6 93 

6.44 

4 67 

3 40 

3.76 

1922 

1.78 

1.90 

2.87 

3.08 

2.93 

3.94 

5 38 

6.71 

1923 

2 94 

’"S. 43 

3.04 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.23 

1.95 

4.47 


3.53 

4 63 



1024 

1.86 

1.64 

1.69 

2.42 




St. Paul: 












1920 

2.07 

1.99 








8.66 


3.23 

4.05 

2 50 

3 82 

1921 

2.85 

8.49 

4.92 

4.83 

4.44 

6.42 

7.76 

8.61 


4.39 

4 52 

3. 12 

3.35 

1922. - 




5 65 

6.15 

1928... 


3.35 

8.06 

3.11 


8.32 

‘8.’30 

2.76 



3 88 

4.67 



1924 






Minneapolis: 












1 



1920 

2.17 

2.12 







4.02 

4.66 

3.38 

4.11 

2. 40 

4.06 

1921 

2.70 

8.84 

4.76 

4.81 

4.00 

6.62 

8.11 

8.83 

4.62 

4.861 

3.17 

3.65 

1922 



6.90 

6.21 

1923 

2,78 

8.44 

’'§'72 

3.14 

8.22 

8.60 

8.05 

2.89 

6.12 


8.58 

4.69 



1924 

2.88 

2.61 




Slansas City: 










1 



1920 

2.62 

1.96 

1.68 

1.67 

1.62 

1.36 

1.13 

.60 

8.60 

i.27 

2.78 

3. 46 

2.30 

3.41 

1921 

2.97 

8.60 


6.40 

6.42 

0.94 

8.06 

8.50 

6.66 

6.92 

3.91 

4.46 

2.76 

3.29 

,1922 


2.02 

2.60 

8.26 

8.46 

8.22 

1923 

i62 

8.48 


3.30 

2.90 

8.82 

8.30 

8.00 

6.48 


3.29 

4.17 



1024 __ 

3.09 

2.80 

y£ 

2.30 

2.82 




Washington:* 










1920 

2.62 

2.61 

1.96 

1.92 

1.80 

1.88 

1.63 

1.36 

6.67 


4.21 


3.45 


1921 

3.64 

4.27 

4.98 

6.93 

6.78 

7.10 

8.01 

9.66 

8.00 

7.36 

1 

6. 17 

4.36j 

4.36 

1922 

2.04 

2.07 

1.76 

2.72 

2.77 

3.38 


EE] 

6.07 

1928 

8.44 

3.00 

3.62 

8. 32 

3.11 

2.89 

m 

BB 


1 

4.22 




1924 

3.38 

2.49 

2.11 

2.00 

2.88 









m 

B 

■Hi 







BlTision of Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Diririon. 

Ayerage prices as shown are based on stock of good m^ohantable quality and oonditlon only; they are 
simple averam of daily range of soling prices, in some oases conversions have been made m>m larger 
to smaller umts or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

1 Quotations began Aug. 28, 1220; Aug. 22, 1921; Aug. 7, 1922; Aug. 14, 1923; Aug. 22, 1924. 

reported quefteM^ of season June 11, 192lTJune 14, 1922; May 29, 1923; June 4, 1924. 

«Bales dueot to retailers to Sept. 7, 1924. 
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Table 236. — Onions: Farm price per bushel^ IBth of months United States^ 1910^ 

19U 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dee. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

16 

Weight- 
ed av. 


Cis. 

COf. 

Cts 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910 

104.6 

00. S 

99.4 

93 2 

94. € 

08.S 

101.0 

104 0 

105.0 

119 0 

129.0 

134 0 

106 2 

1911... 

122.0 

116.0 

104. (] 

102.0 

103. G 

113.0 

117.0 

140.0 

167.0 

176 0 

177.0 

166.0 

129.8 

1912 

114.0 

100.0 

89.0 

85.0 

84. C 

84.0 

8L6 

77.6 

77.0 

79.0 

87.2 

05.6 

8a2 

1913 - 

101 7 

105.1 

103.9 

110.2 

11A9 

11A9 

121.0 

140.7 

165.2 

169.2 

162.6 

140 8 

124.0 

Av. 1010-1913 

110.6 

105 2 

99.1 

97 6 

99.1 

102.7 

106.2 

115 6 

126.0 

133 0 

136 4 

131. 4 

112.0 

1914 

170. 4 

“i37~9 

103 3 


84 4 

92.3 

8a9 

W.6 

96.3 

104.4 

102 9 

102.9 

Tdal 

1015 

93.0 

86 3 

82.8 

94 8 

94.8 

99 6 

113.2 

126.3 

130.3 

123.6 

123.3 

133.8 

1015 

1916 

147.3 

133 6 

122 9 

131 4 

163 8 

176.7 

20a4l 

357.9 

476 2 

496.6 

89a 0 

308.0 

241.7 

1917 

201.0 

164.7 

142 9 

157.5 

174 6 

177.0 

17a 9 

183 2 

147.4 

134 1 

134. 7: 

138 7 

166.7 

1918 

162.6 

164 7 

163 3 

143 2 

143.1 

131.7 

133.6 

154.7 

199.8 

202. 1 

229. 9 

234 1 

171.3 

1919- ... 

232 0 

225 8 

195. 4 

196.4 

212 5 

246.8 

28a8 

307 3 

325 6 

344 2 

337. 6! 

264.2 

257.0 

1920 

204.8 

176 4 

172.9 

158 9 

143 S 

132.0 

135. 2 

131 2 

114 2 

9a 4 

106.7 

138 2 

145.6 

Av. 1914-1920... 

173.0 

164.2 

140.6 

138.6 

143 9 

160.6 

162.7 

194 0 

212.6 

214 6 

204 71 

18a 6 

169.0 

1921 

147,7 

159 1 

16a 6 

186 6 

219.9 

245.2 

263.8 

325.3 

365.7 

469 6 

331. 4 

270 9 

262.6 

1922 

204 5 

166.9 

126.9 

lias 

123.6 

131.7 

i 159.8 

; 173.0 

173.8 

196 6 

200 7 

220.6 

160.7 

192.3 

207.7 

185 2 

179.3 

ia6.6 

374.6 

178.4 

181.8 

182.9 

181.2 

173.8 

184.1 

156.4 

181.9 

1924 

175.9 

168 6 

161.8 

166.8 

152.6 

153.6 


1 
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Table 236. — Pm.s, greeny for consumphon fresh; cow.mercial crop: Acreage^ pro-- 
duction, and total value, hy States, 1922~192J^ 


State 

1 

1 

Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1 1923 

1 1924 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1 1,000 

Early 

Arizona 

Acrr? 

Acres 

200 

Acres 

450 

harnp ^ 

hamp. > 
13 

hamp * 
14 

dollars 

dollars ! dollars 
' 20 1 .38 

California (Imperial) 

2, «*)6o 

1,420 

2,260 

950 

96 

78 

62 

144 

1 166 

111 

Florida 

470 

1,170 

25 

135 

69 

64 

1 368 

202 

Mississippi 

3, 180 

1,920 

2,240 

270 

108 

162 

500 

1 216 

214 

North Carolina 

2,360 

3, 930 

4,770 

194 

295 

343 

388 , 

1 732 

580 

South Carolina. 

650 

1, 630 

1,720 

60 

106 

1 71 

160 

1 186 1 

103 

Virginia (Norfolk) 

Late 

Colorado 

1, 720 

2,530 

2,740 

194 

240 : 

233 

287 

382 

333 

300 

380 

1 850 

14 

28 

68 

22 

40 

! 128 

New Jersey 

1, 460 

1, 320 

1,700 

111 

106 j 

1 119 

1 216 

! 219 

1 278 

New York 

1, 650 

1,800 

4,870 

129 

163 

487 

204 

301 1 

843 

Total 

13, 790 

17,380 

21,460 

1,093 

1, 262 

1,608 

1 1,976 

2,609 

2,890 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ 1-bushel hampers. 


Table 237. — Peas^ green, for consumption fresh; commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1918-1924 


State 

V leld i>er acre 

Price per hamper ^ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 1 

1919 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

Early: 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

1 

Dels: 

Dols. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

D6U. 

DiOs. 







68| 

31 






1.62 

2.72 

California 















(Imperial) 

70 

70 




6^ 

66 

2.80 

8.00 

2.60 

2.16 

1.60 

2.00 

2.14 

Florida 

46 

60 

60! 

60 

64 

60 

69 

2.76 

3.00 

3.26 

3.00 

2.67 

2.66 

2.98 

Mississippi.. 

60 

60 

60! 

66 

85 

1 ^ 

68 

2.00 

2.16 

2.80 

2.02 

1.86 

L99 

1. 41 

North Caro- 















lina 

70 

80 


90 

82 

1 76 

72 

2.26 

2.26 

2.32 

2.40 

2.00 

2.48 

1.69 

South (’’aro- 



1 












llna 

76 

70 

6() 

76 

92 

06 

41 

2.33 

2.41 

1.86 

2.00 

2.60 

1. 76 

2.29 

Virginia 

(Norfolk). 

90 

100 

7^ 

106 

118 

96 

86 

1.83 

2.0(^ 

I 

2.44 

2.40 

1. 48 

L59 

L48 

Late. 

AliirciH A 





46 

76 

80 


1 



1 66 

1.44 

1.88 

lllUi CiViv«.»- » 

New Jersey- 

60 

66 

60 


76 

sS 

70 

lL^ 

2.30 

2.03 

1.96 

1.96 

2.07 

3.84 

New York.. 

70 

00 

79 

60 

78 


, 100 

1.05 

1. 35 

1.37 

1.30 

1.58 

1.97 

1.78 

Average... 

65 

68 

64 

72 

7» 

73 

1 

1.93 

2.22 

2.19 

2.05 

1. 81 

2.07 

1.80 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


^ Average for season 
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Table 238 . — Peas, green, for canning; commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price lor season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 








1,000 

1,000 

t,000 


Actti 

Acrn 

Acres 

Tons 

J'ons 

Tons 

dollars 

doUars 

dollars 

California 

3, 970 

4,410 

7,640 

6,700 

3, 100 

5,300 

389 

196 

371 

Colorado 

2,940 

3, 680 

6 , 8 ^ 

2, 100 

1,800 

4,700 

136 

124 

347 

Delaware 

3, 960 

3,880 

3, 650 

2,400 

2,300 

3,600 

144 

138 

243 

lUinoLs 

8, 420 

10, 190 

11,410 

6,700 i 

6, 100 

11,400 

409 

398 

718 

Indiana - 

4,100 

4,760 

6,190 

3,700 

3,800 

6,200 

182 

214 

2&7 

IWr nine __ 


340 

1, 030 

1 

400 

900 ; 


28 

63 

Maryland 

7, 670 

8,050 

9,m 

i ^466 

4,800 

9,500 

274 

305 

653 

Michigan 

8,780 

10,530 

12,220 

! 7,000 

4,200 

9,800 ' 

350 

210 

588 

Minnesota 

1,410 

2,030 

2,700 

1,100 

2,200 

3,000 

46 

88 

143 

New Jersey 

700 

610 

830 

400 

400 

800 

24 

27 

51 

New York 

30, 700 

33,460 

38,350 

27, 600 

30,100 

32. 700 

1, 726 

1,922 

2,114 

Ohio 

4,530 

6, 300 

5, 830 

3,200 

4,800 

5,800 

189 

283 

348 

Pennsylvania 

360 

610 

540 

300 

500 

500 

19 

28 

30 

Utah 

6, 660 

7,260 

10,360 

9, 300 

10,900 1 

12,400 

636 

639 

716 

Wisconsin 

72, 050 

91, 160 

102,100 

86,500 

82,000 ! 

122,600 

4, 858 

4,707 

7, 104 

Other States 

1,760 

3, 140 

3,960 

1,800 

2,500 

4, 400 

118 

164 

205 

Total — 

158, 010 

189, 310 

220,160 

164,200 

159,900 

233,500 

9,399 

9, 471 

13,881 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 


Table 239. — Peas, green, for canning, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1918- 1924 


State 

[ 


Y ield per acre 



Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 j 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Tons 

Tonsl 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons] 

Tons 

Tom 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

California 

1 1 

0 8 

1 6 

0.6 

1 7 

0 7 

0 7 

58 43 

68 17 

66.67 

70 00 

68 03 

63 n 

70.00 

Colorado 

1.0 

.6 

.9 

.8 

•7i 

.5 

.8 

60 00 

60 00 

69 00 

70 00 

66 00 

69 00 

52.64 

Delaware 

.9 

.7 

1 1 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

77 33 

86 . 19 

86 00 

62 92 

GO 00 

60 00 

67.60 

Illinois--- - 

1 2 

.9 

.8 

•7 

.8 

.6 

.8 

62 09 

6 r). 68 

63 7.6 

68 90 

61 00 

66 17 

63.00 

Indiana 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

i. 0 

.9 

.8 

1. 0 

66.23 

51 25 

60 00 

40.00 

49.26 

66 . 25 

46.32 

Muinn \ 




1 


1. 1 

.9 






70 00 

70-00 

Maryland 

1.0 

.8 

1. 1 

1 . 0 ] 

.7 

.6 

LO 

76 . 11 

72 66 

77 56 

62 40 

60.83 

G3 57 

s 

Michigan 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.4 

.8 

60 00 

69 82 

61.88 

69 00 

60 00 

50.00 

60.00 

Minnesota 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.81 

.8 

1.1 

LO 

40. 00 

40.00 

42 60 

44 00 

42 00 

40 00 

47.60 

New Jersey 

1 01 

.9 

1 1 

1 1 

.6 

.6 

1 0 

62.31 

70.00 

70.00 

66 00 

60.00 

67.60 

64.00 

New York 

1.0 

.7 

1.2 

1 1 

9 

.9 

l.Oi 

67.88 

63. 67 

71.20 

61. 70 

62 50 

63 84 

64.64 

Ohio 

1 0 

9 

8 

.8 

.7 

9 

1 O' 

68 76 

68 . 76 

66 67 

62 fjO 

59 00 

69. CO 

60.00 

Pennsylvania 

l.O 

J.O 

8 

1 . 4 

•8 

1.0 

1.0 

60.00 

60 00 

68 00 

GO 00 

64.00 

6t).C7 

60.00 

Utah — - . 

1 9 

1 1 

2 . 1 

1 5 

1 4 

1 6 | 

1 . 2 

68 74 

64 16 

66 C 8 

64. 12 

67.68 

68 60 

67. 76 

Wisconsin 

1.2 

1.0 

1 2 

.91 

1 2 

.91 

1 2 

68 77 

59 02 

64 66 

66.90 

6 (i. 16 

67. 40 

67.99 

^thcr States 

.9 

1,0 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

.8 

1. ll 

62. 31 

69 74 

70 00 

68 66 

65.66 

65 76 

46 54 

Average 

1.1 

.9 

1 1 

9 

1.0 



61.54 

61. 48 

66 84 

68. 76 

67. 24 

60 23 

59.31 


Division of (>rop and Livestock Estimates. 




Fruits wnd Vegetable* 705 

Tabl® 240. — Peas, canned: Production in the United States, 1916-1964 


State 

1016 

1917 

Cases * 

1, 394, 171 
667, 432 
721, 160 
321, 024 
522,632 
421, 213 
604,470 
3, 669, 186 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

New York 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 1 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Caaet ^ 

1. 084.000 

312.000 

468.000 

131.000 

412.000 

248.000 

280.000 

2.763.000 

Cases 1 

1, 870, 161 
331,869 
683,007 
441, 842 
464,229 
978, 434 
476,660 
4, 519, 934 

Cases 1 
1,040,0001 

248.000 

609.000 

306.000 

381.000 

433.0001 
426,000| 

4, 317, 000 

Ceises 1 

2.381.000 

649.000 

696.000 

282. 000 

271.000 

460.000 

649. 000 

6.804.000 

Cases 1 

1. 382. 000 
346, 000 

633.000 

241.000 

182.000 

331.000 

317.000 

4.063.000 

Cases ' 

2, 137, 000 

163.000 

489.000 

226.000 
208,000 
616, 000 
46.5, 000 

7, 042, 000 

Cases 1 

2.641.000 

199.000 

591.000 

384.000 

367.000 

686.000 

392.000 

6.961.000 

264.000 

918.000 
239, 000 

616. 000 

Cases * 

2.931.000 

331.000 

873.000 

430.000 

483.000 

697.000 

710.000 

10.390.000 

470.000 

830.000 

282.000 
888,000 

Utah 

California 

All other 

United States 

276.000 

228.000 
386,000 

764, 673 
349, 910 
693,783 

491, 963 
262,836 
397,288 

895.000 

205.000 

426.000 

696, 000 
(») 

730,000 

376.000 
84,000 

353.000 

751.000 

496.000 

510.000 

6,686,000i 

1 

9, 820, 163 

10, 898, 213 

8,686,000 

1^31 7, 000 j8, 207,000 

13, 042,000 

13, 948, 000 

19,315,000 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from National Canners' Association data. 

1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. 

* Includes Delaware 

* Included in all other. 


POTATOES 


Table 241. — Potatoes: Acreage^ productioriy value, exports, etc., United States, 

1909-1924 




Aver- 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value i 
per 
acre * 

Chicago cash price 
per hundredweight, 
fair to fancy * 

Domestic 
einorts, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1 

Imjiorts, 
fiscal 
year l>o- 
ginmng 
July 1 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

1,000 

acres 

6 669 
3, 720 
3, 619 
8, 711 
3,668 

age 

yield 

jior 

aero 

Produc- 

tion 

I 

1 

December 

Following 

May 

Tx>w 

High 

Low 

High 1 


1909 

Bush 

els 

107.6 
93.8 
80 9 
113 4 
90 4 

j,m 

bushels 
394, 563 
349, 032 
292, 737 
420,647 
331, 625 

CerUs 

54.2 

66.7 
79 9 
50 6 

68.7 

1,000 
dollars 
213, 079 
194,566 
233, 778 
212, 560 
227,903 

Dollais 
68.24 
62 30 
64 60 
67 28 
62. 13 

Cts 

33 

56 

117 

67 

83 

Cts 

07 

80 

167 

108 

117 

Cts 

27 

58 

150 

56 

100 

Cts. 

57 

125 

;J33 

117 

1.50 

Bushels 
999, 470 

2, 38;i, 887 

1, 237, 276 

2, 028, 261 

1, 794, 073 

Bushels 
353,208 
218,984 
13, 734, 696 
3.37,230 
3, 646, 093 

1910 

1911 

1912_-- , 

1913 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1914 

3, 677 

97.3 

357, 699 

60 5 

216, 495 

58 87 

i 

70 i 

114 

78 

156 

1, G88, 595 

3,658,022 

1,711 

3, 734 

3.666 
4,384 

4,295 

3,542 

3. 667 

110 5 
96.3 
80.6 
100 8 

95 9 
91.2 
110.8 

409,921 
359, 721 
2S6, 953 
442, 108 

411,860 

322.867 

403,296 

4a7 
61.7 
146 1 
122.8 

119.3 

159.5 

114.6 

199,460 
221, 992 
419, 333 
542,774 

491,627 
514, 856 
461, 778 

SS. 76 
69 46 
117 62 
123 81 

114.44 

145.36 

126.27 

50 

88 

208 

166 

90 

280 

120 

110 

158 

317 

225 

225 

360 

225 

””67 j 
1.33 1 
333 
80 

125 

685 

40 

208 

190 

90 

105 

250 

18;4 

625 

250 

250 

92.5 

500 

3, 13.5, 474 
4,017, 760 
2,489.001 

3, 453, 307 

3, 688, 840 
3,723,434 
4,808, 159 

270, 942 
209,632 
3, 079, 026 
1, 180,480 

3,634,076 
6,940,930 
3, 423, 189 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918- ---- 
1919 

1920.- --- 

Average 1 
1914-1920.' 

1921 

3,841 

98 1 

376, 676 

108 2 

407,388 

106.06 

142 

231 

1 

426 

235 j 

700 1 
525 

3, 615, 8.54 

2,662,596 

3,941 

4,307 

3,816 

3,662 

91 8 
105 3 
109 0 
124.2 

361, 669 
453, 396 
416, 105 
4.54, 784 

110.1 
68.1 
78 1 
64 3 

398, 362 
263, 355 
324, 889 
292. 481 

101 08 
61 15 
85 13 
79 87 

100 
75 
80 ! 
80 

24.5 

175 

200 

220 

2, 327, 147 
2, 979, 951 
3,074,946 

~2j09^ 
672, 147 
664,046 

1922 

1923 

1924 8-. .. 






DivisloD of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 

» Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Burbank to 1910. 

• Preliminary. 
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Tablb 242. — Potaioes: Acrecbge^ producUony and toted farm valuey by ^States, 

19St6-1924 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
dollars 

I 


1^22 

1 

1923 

19241 

1022 

1023 

1924 1 

1 

1922 

1023 

1 1924 1 

Maine 

ISfi 

124 

136 

26,245 

31,992 

41, 175 

11,360 

22,394 

17,706 

New Hampshire 

14 1 

13 

14 

1,400 

2,470 

2,520 

1, 470 

2,840 

2,117 

Vermont 

26 

24 

26 

3,000 

4,800 

4,290 

2,790 

4,800 

' 3,640 

Massaohusotts 

29 

26 

28 

2,610 

4,680 

4,340 

2,480 

6, 318 

4,166 

Rhode Island- 

3 

2 

3 

270 

330 

420 

243 

420 

390 

Connecticut 

24 

22 

25 

3,360 

3, 520 

3, 425 

3,360 

5,174 

3, 425 

New York 

S40 

323 

333 

37,400 

39,729 

46. G20 

22,440 

37, 743 

26, 573 

New Jersey 

05 

82 

74 

16, 436 

7,790 

11, 644 

11,833 

8,660 

7, 734 

Pennsylvania 

254 

240 

244 

27,432 

26, 145 

28, 792 

20, 574 

27,452 

23,034 

Delaware 

10 

10 

9 

960 

800 

819 

672 

816 

666 

Maryland 

Virginia- 

51 

40 

40 

5, 161 

3, 920 

3,818 

3,091 

3,920 

3,093 

166 

162 

160 

16, 585 

14, 136 

19,200 

10,780 

12,298 

16, 744 

West Virginia 

40 

49 

47 

4, 851 

5,880 

4, 841 

4,220 

6,174 

4,744 

North Carolina 

60 

60 

50 

4, 700 

4, 300 

6, 195 

4,747 

5, 160 

6,938 

South Carolina 

33 

32 

35 

2,508 

3,296 

3,886 

3, 210 

6,274 

5, 633* 

Georgia 

26 

22 

24 

1, 700 

1,640 

1,608 

2,380 

2,464 

2,412 

Florida 

26 

10 

29 

2,860 

1, 748 

2,900 

6,006 

3,321 

4,785 

Ohio 

126 

126 

125 

11, 214 

12,348 

11,500 

10,093 

12,348 

10, 235 

Indiana 

74 

76 

73 

5,624 

7, 876 

7,227 

4, 724 

6, 772 

6,782 

Illinois 

107 

104 

104 

6,741 

9,568 

11,960 

6, 067 

8,420 

8,970 

Michigan 

357 

314 

292 

37,842 

35, 796 

38, 252 

12,866 

1 15,760 

13,388 

Wisconsin 

328 

272 

242 

40, 672 

26, 112 

31, 460 

13, 422 

12,273 

11,326 

Minnesota 

486 

300 

336 

43, 740 

40, 698 1 

44, 352 

16,309 

16,872 

11,976 

Iowa--- 

85 

81 

79 

8,925 

6,804 1 

10, 744 

6,980 

5,239 

5,909 

Missouri 

90 

03 

102 

5,400 

9,300 

10,200 

4,968 

8, 184 

8,364 

North Dakota 

210 

168 

130 

18,900 

13,114 

11,960 

6,859 

4,690 

4,664 

South Dakota 

no 

88 

71 

8 580 

7, 744 

5,822 

3, 776 

3,407 

2,796 

Nebraska 

139 

111 

89 

11, ‘76 

8,880 

7, 743 

5,488 

6, 210 

4,801 

Kansas 

06 

55 

64 

4,ltT 

4,730 

5,130 

3,827 

4,683 

4,668 

Kentucky 

50 

58 

60 

4,720 

4, 930 

5,700 

4,720 

6, 916 

5,814 

Tennessee.-- 

32 

32 

35 

2,660 

2,880 

3,500 

2,816 

3,226 

3,020 

Alabama 

48 

44 

33 

3,840 

3,520 

2,970 

5,760 

5,280 

4,604 

Mississippi 

16 

16 

16 

1,360 

1 , no 

1,296 

2,176 

1,709 ! 

2,125 

Louisiana 

27 

26 

28 

1, 765 

1,638 

1,904 

2,632 

2,467 1 

2,866 

Texas 

39 

35 

39 

2,418 

1,925 

2,223 

3,869 

3,080 

3,779 

Oklahoma 

40 

42 

43 

2,720 

2,772 

3,225 

3,346 

3,648 

4,192 

Arkansas 

35 

33 

36 

2,380 

1,947 

2,664 

3,094 

2,648 1 

3,410 

Montana 

45 

36 

87 

6,670 

3,060 

3,256 

2,268 

2,574 1 

2,883 

Wyoming... X 

Colorado 

22 

18 

16 

2,420 

1,800 

1,620 

1,210 

1.674 

1,322 

142 

110 

07 

18,460 

13,630 

11,640 

6,830 

7, 171 

6,984 

New Mexico 

4 

3 

3 

200 

160 

210 

290 

240 

218 

Arizona 

6 

4 

4 

510 

240 

260 

459 

336 

390 

Utah 

21 

16 

14 

4,137 

2,688 

2,184 

1,655 

1,882 

1,616 

Nevada 

6 

6 

4 

870 

870 

620 

522 

914 

657 

Idaho 

81 

67 

66 

14,986 

12,060 

10,725 

4,645 

6,030 

6,792 

Washington 

65 

52 

49 

9,425 

8,060 

6,615 

4. 241 

5,642 

A 628 

Oregon 

OaUfomia 

49 

44 

45 

5,146 

4,180 

8,780 

2,676 

2,926 

3.591 

76 

52 

60 

9,880 

7,800 

7, 760 

7,114 

8,736 

7,076 

United States 

4,307 

3,816 

3,662 

463,396 

416,105 

454,784 

263,355 

824,880 

292,481 


Pivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 




Division 
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Tabie 244. — Potatoes^ early and second early j commercial crop: AereagCf produce 
Hon, and total valuer hy Stales, 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, 
average prut) per season 


Ift 22 

1023 

1024 

1022 

1923 i 

1 

1924 ^ 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1 

Early: 

Acren 

Aerts 

Acres 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

hiLshels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Alobama 

11,150 

7,140 

11,620 

1,226 

621 

1,302 

1,560 

060 

1,549 

California 

13, 750 
27,940 

11,000 

11,000 

1,815 

1,298 

1,012 

1, 452 

1,661 

1,826 

Florida 

10, 310 

28,600 

3,073 

1,777 

2,860 

6,085 

4,076 

6,868 

Georgia 

2,060 

2,730 

2,630 

300 

273 

263 

411 

621 

384 

Lonismiia - 

11,600 

11,000 

12,000 

l ,114 j 

990 

060 

1,437 

1,426 

1, 142 

Mlssissii»i>i 

1.430 

1,200 1 

1,300 

157 

101 

104 

221 

88 

00 

North (’arolina 

10, 730 

16,340 

22,660 

2,447 

1,766 

3,157 

3,206 

2,277 

3,315 

Smith Carolina 

19, 130 

15, 520 
10,230 

10,000 

2,640 

2, 142 

2,622 

4,118 

8, 063 

3,566 

Texas 

15,680 

10,000 

988 

612 

680 

1, 105 

1,126 

1,310 

Virginia 

04,200 

02,300 

97. 520 

10, 3 G 2 

0,230 

16,506 

12,746 

14, 214 

14, 576 

Second early 

Arkansas 

2,540 

2,240 

2,800 

296 

134 

210 

886 

140 

227 

Kansas (Kavr Valley) . - . 

15,600 

15,700 

6,700 

16,200 
6, 100 

1,420 

1,648 

2,664 

1, 006 

1,582 

1,941 

Kentucky 

5,800 

638 

698 

580 

778 

870 

389 

Maryland 

13, 620 

16,300 

16,000 

1,866 

1, 469 

1 1,520 

1,885 

2,262 

1,155 

Missouri (Orrick) 

3,500 

4,100 

4,600 

287 

390 

495 

287 

370 

337 

Nebraska (Kearney Dis- 
trict) 

8,000 

5,250 

3,500 

864 

357 

262 

708 

367 

186 

New Jersey 

39, 140 

41,100 

37,700 

6, 067 

2,466 

6, 635 

4,186 

4, 168 

6,374 

Okluhoraa 

6,560 

5,580 

5,820 

630 

474 

466 

718 

720 

438 

TotaL 

311,030 

281,740 

307,540 

36,108 

26, 245 

41, 178 

42,402 

41,680 

44, 182 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 245. — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 191 8-1924 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per bushel i 

1918 

1019 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 

Early: 

Bus. 

Bus 

Bus 

Bus 

Bvs 

Bvs. 

Bus. 

DoU. 

Dots] 

Dots. 

])ols 

DoU. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Alabama 

82 

82 

06 

no 

no 

87 

113 

1. 16 

1 66 

2 68 

J 20 

1.28 

1 63 

1. 10 

California 

110 

124 

124 

124 

132 

118 

92 

1.64 

2 28 

3 48 

1.08 

.80 

1.28 

1.31 

Florida 

116 

82 

06 

96 

no 

92 

100 

1 40 

2 04 

3 08 

2 20 

1.08 

2 80 

2.41 

Georgia 

06 

06 

82 

09 

116 

100 

104 

2.00 

2 00 

2 00 

1 20 

1.33 

1.91 

1 40 

Louisiana 

124 

82 

69 

82 

96 

90 1 

80 

.72 

.60 

2. 16 

1.32 

1 20 

1.44 

1.19 

Mississippi 

110 

82 

69 

82 

no 

84 

80 

1. 76 

2.00 

2.62 

1.00 

1 41 

.87 

.87 

Noi th (''arolina,.. 

124 

110 

124 

124 

124 

108 

140 

1.60 

1.66 

2 36 

1.08 

1.31 

1.20 

1.05 

South Carolina.. - 

124 

06 

166 

166 

138 

138 

138 

1.40 

1 88 

3.36 

1 20 

1.56 

1 85 

1 36 

Texas 

96 

82 

69 

82 

63 

50 

68 

1.88 

1.72 

2. 28 

2.04 

1.21 

2.20 

1.94 

Virginia 

121 

124 

no 

124 

no 

100 

169 

1.44 

1.80 

2.88 

.88 

1.23 

1.64 

.94 

Second early: 








1 







Arkansas 

55 

82 

96 

56 

116 

60 

76 

1.44 

1.64 

2.62 

1 48 

1 14 

1.11 

1 08 

Kansas (Ka>v 















Valley) 

82 

96 

138 

06 ' 

01 

106 

168 

1.20 

1 04 

2.66 

88 

.76 

.06 

.76 

Kentuclcy.. 

82 

82 

96 

69 

no 

105 

96 

.92 

1.00 

1.40 

1 00 

1.22 

1 47 

.67 

Maryland 

06 

110 

138 

124 

138 

06 

96 

1.08 

1 40 

2.28 

.92 

1.01 

1 64 

.76 

Missouri (Orrick) 

96 

110 

no 

82 

82 

06 

no 

1.00 

1.62 

2.64 

.76 

1 00 

96 

.68 

Nebriiska (Kear- 















ney Idstrict) 


110 

120 

04 

108 

68 

76 


1 74 

3 43 

1.35 

.82 

1 00 

.71 

New Jersey 

124 

124 

138 

124 

166 

60 

176 

1.48 

1 52 

1 72 

1, 32 

.69 

1.60 

.81 

Oklahoma 

65 

06 

82 

41 

96 

86 

80 

2.24 

1.88 

2. 64 

1.66 

1.14 

1 62 

.94 

A verago 

113 

109 

114 

114 

116 

93 

134 

1.41 

1.67 

2.67 

1. 13 

1 17 

1 60 

1,07 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Average for season. 
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TABiiS 246. — Potatoes: Percentage reduction full yield per acre, from stated 
causesy as reported by crop correspondents y 1909-1 BBS 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

ease 

In- 

sect 

posts 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fect- 

ive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freese 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
matic 1 


P. ct 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P,ct 

P. ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

1900 

11.3 

2.8 

0.3 

1.8 

0.2 

0.2 


16.7 

1 7 

1.7 

0 1 

0 2 

0.9 

21.3 

1910 

16.7 

1.3 

.2 

1.2 

.1 

.4 


20.3 

3 0 

4.8 

.2 

.3 

.9 

29 5 

1911 

27.1 

1 4 



1.2 

.1 

2.0 

(*) 

33 3 

2 6 

2.6 

.1 

. 5 

3.1 

42.2 

1912 

5.9 

3. 1 

.4 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.1 

10.8 

5 5 

3.6 

. 1 

.3 

1 1 

21.4 

1913 

22.0 

1. 1 

.2 

1.8 

.1 

.7 

(«) . 

26.6 

1 4 

3.8 

. 1 

.4 

1 8 

34.1 

1914 

17. 1 

1 4 

. 1 

.7 

. 1 

.6 

(*) 

20.2 

1 3 

3 2 


.2 

1. 7 

26.6 

1915 

2.2 

8.7 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

14.0 

13 0 

2.4 

(*) 

. 1 

.9 

30.4 

1916 

19.7 

6.5 

.4 

1.9 

.2 

1.4 


31.5 

5.6 

4.5 

(*) 

.2 

1.8 

43.6 

1917 

8 8 

3.5 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

.3 

(*) 

16.3 

4 i 

2 4 

(*) 

. 1 

.9 

23.8 

1918 

14 7 

1 0 

.2 

1.5 

.1 

.6 

(*) 

18.4 

5.3 

3 3 

(») 

.2 

1.0 

28.3 

1919 

16 3 

5.0 

.4 

.7 

. 1 

.7 

.1 

23.6 

8.8 

4.7 

(*) 

.3 

.7 

38.1 

1920 

6 7 

2.2 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 

(*) 

10 2 

8 1 

2.8 

. 1 

.2 

.4 

21.8 

1921 

21.7 

1.0 

.1 

1 2 

.2 

1.8 

( 1 ) 

26.1 

5.7 

3 5 

1 1 

.3 

.5 

36.2 

1922... . 

10.6 

2 8 

.4 

3 

3 

.2 

(>) 

14.7 

6 7 

t 2.6 

(') 

•2 

•2 

23.4 

1923 

11 7 

1 6 

•2 

1 2 

.3 

.3 

(*) 

15.4 

3 4 

2.7 

(*) 

.2 

.4 

22.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


> Includes all other climatic. * Less than 0.05 per cent 

Table 247. — Potatoes: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countrieSy average 
1909-1913y annual 1931-1934 


Acreage Yield per acre 


Country 

Aver- 





Aver- 






age 

1909- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

age 

1909- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


1913 





1913 





Northern Hemisphere 











NORTH AMERICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 







acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Canada 

483 

702 

684 

661 

572 

161 2 

152 0 

135 8 

164 9 

169.2 

United States 

3,677 

3,941 

4,307 

3,816 

3, 662 

97.3 

91 8 

105 3 

109.0 

124.2 


Total North 











America - 

4, 160 

4, 643 

4,991 

4, 377 

4,234 












EUROPE 











United Kingdom: 

England and Wales... 

434 

558 

561 

467 

452 

230.2 

197.9 

267.0 

220 6 

222.8 

Scotland 

144 

154 

157 

137 

1.38 

240 8 

252 1 

283 2 

223 7 

228.6 

Ireland 

588 

568 

570 

548 

203.9 

168.0 

224. 7 

15H 9 

Norway 

102 

130 

126 

113 

113 

242.9 

200.0 

259 5 

298.2 

199.2 

Sweden 

377 

363 

400 

392 

388 

152.7 

177 8 

187.0 

153.7 

152.5 

Denmark 

1 161 

208 

204 

204 

177 

202.7 

241.2 

241 4 

223.0 


Netherlands 

411 

441 

477 

398 

402 

253.2 

243. 4 

340 3 

225 9 

246.2 

Belgium 

M04 

419 

445 

377 

392 

274.3 

170.7 

324.6 

276. 1 

222.8 

Luxemburg 

30 

35 

37 

38 

37 

178 9 

76.6 

189.4 

182.9 

178.8 

Frsmee. 

14,006 

3,695 

3, 619 

3,686 

3,666 

129.6 

84.9 

128 4 

101.6 

166.7 

Spain 

*642 

789 

810 

757 

779 

176,0 

129.6 

130.1 

126.2 

114.6 

Pnriiiiffnl 


45 

67 




134.6 

97.2 



Italy -- 

'”i'769’ 

7a3 

861 

860 

865 

89.0 

76.5 

62 4 

76.7 


Switzerland 

* 115 

113 

112 

111 

111 

214,6 

224 5 

221.6 

209.8 

178.8 

Germany 

1 6 , 775 

6,641 

6,725 

1 6,738 

6,821 

202.7 

146.9 

222.2 

177.7 

195w8 

A ufltria 

1 436 

327 

403 

; 373 

122.4 

93.6 

127.6 

140.5 


CzecboslovEikia 

1 1,849 

1 619 

1,674 

1,600 

1,573 

1,566 

132.6 

101. 1 

207.6 

145.4 

145.7 

Hungarv 

665 

635 

640 

624 

114.9 

69.0 

76.4 

76.9 

112.6 

V'liimfllnvAkiA 

1 458 

516 

532 

527 


102.0 

60.7 

58.5 

80.9 


Bulgaria 

1 11 

20 

20 

23 

24 

48.4 

62.0 

68.0 

53.0 

76.8 

11.nTnfi.n1 A. 

1 4343 

409 

355 

430 

466 

122.1 

121.3 

106.2 

168.0 

Poland 

15,693 

4,796 

5,409 

5,632 

5,760 

156.2 

128.7 

225.7 

172.8 

nii 


1 Estimated for present territory. » Two year average. > Three year average. « Four year average. 
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Tabls 247. — Potatoes:. Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, a»oraad' 
1909-1913, annual 1931-1934 — Continued 


Country 


Bouthebn Hricisphrre- 
Continued 

XUBOPR— continued 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Estbonia 

Finland 

Bussia, including Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasia. 

Total Europe com- 
parable "With 1909- 

1913 

Total Europe com- 
parable with 1924- 


Algeria.. 

Tunis— 


AFRICA 


Total Africa com- 
parable with 1909- 

1913 

Total Africa com- 
parable with 1924.. 


ASIA 


Bussia (Asiatic)... 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 


Total Asia 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere oom- 
Tiarable with 1909- 

1913 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable with 1924.. 


Acreage 


Aver- 

1918 


J,000 
acres 
1403 
1209 
1 190 
• 181 

16,764 


32, 174 
23,924 


44 


445 


169 

>65 


679 


37,057 


1921 


Jf,000 

acres 

326 

146 


168 

5,806 


300 


256 

187 


743 


1922 


X,000 

acres 

326 

171 

187 

167 

8,762 


33,677 

23,410 


237 


247 

186 


670 

89,385 

28,451 


1923 


urn 

Mres 

353 

194 

179 

168 


32, 117 
23,376 


254 


27,801 


1924 


im 

acres 

436 

185 

167 

169 


23,638 


47 


27,922 


Yield per acre 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 


Bush, 

101.4 

120.7 

144.9 

101.9 

104.2 


42.0 


79.3 


146.4 

107.1 


1921 


Bush. 

196.2 

169.6 


136.3 

128.7 


68.5 

73.5 


87 0 


154.3 

98.2 


Counti]^ 

Aver- 

age 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 

age 

1909-10 

to 

1918-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1 

1 

1934-26 

j 

SOUTHXBN HXMISPHXBR 

Chile 

69 

88 

9 

836 

102 

8 

149 

19 

80 

8 

361 

87 

12 

402 


123.3 

139.6 
21.9 
94 5 
42.5 

30.7 

98.8 
220.3 

141.5 

24.6 

92.6 

149.2 

28.8 

87.7 


Uruguay 



Argentina 

217 

•62 


140.6 

49,5. 


UiHon of South Africa 

Southern Bhodesia-. 



2 

136 

20 



53.0 

91.6 

213.8 



Australia - 

144 

28 



io6.5 

205.8 



New Zealand 

21 


187.7 


Total Southern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable wi^ 1909- 
1913 



520 

87,577 

680 









World total com- 
parable with 1909- 
1918 









World total oom- 
paraUaWith 1924.. 


28,451 

27,801 

27,922 















Bush. 
208.3 
145. 1 
141.0 
95.9 


55.0 
55 0 


110. 1 


136.2 

97.4 


1923 


Bush. 
169.7 
109.6 
140. 1 
94.0 


26.0 

73.5 


1924 


Bush. 

168.6 

159.7 

156.7 
119.6 


27.4 

47.0 


Division of Statistical and Historii^ Besearch. Official sources and International Institute of A^- 
oulture unless otherwise stated. For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest In the Southern Hemisphere. 

4 Estimated for present territory. * Two year average. • One year only. 
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Tablb 248. — Potatoes: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-'191S, 

annual 1921-1924 

, [Thousands of bushela—1. e , 000 omitted] 

Country 1^*1913 1®21 1922 1923 1924 

Northbbn Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada - 77,843 107,347 92,908 92,495 96,782 

United States - 367,699 361,669 463,396 416,105 464,784 

Mexico 1640 1,652 927 962 1,029 

Total North iVmerlca.* 436,082 470,658 647,231 609,562 662, 696 


United Kingdom: 

England and Wales.. 


Scotland.. 
Ireland . . 
Norway... . 
Sweden 


Denmark *32,642 

Netherlands.. 104,061 

Belgium >110,830 

Luxemburg 6, 439 

Prance > 626, 793 

Spain *112,997 

Portugal 

Italy >67,614 

Switzerland « 24, 664 

Germany 1*1,373,609 

Austria >63*373 

Czechoslovakia > 245, 210 


Hungary *71,118 

Yugoslavia >4^288 

Bulgaria * 632 

Rumania. **41,868 

Poland >889,631 

Lithuania *40,864 

Latvia :. - *26,217 

Esthonia >27,526 

Finland 18,443 

Russia, including Ukraine and northern Caucasia > 704, 994 

Total Europe comparable with 1909-1913 .. 4, 861, 306 

Total Europe comparable with 1924 3, 796, 740 


6, 068 6, 612 
68, 369 63, 689 

25,371 24,820 

960,889 1,494,181 

30, 607 61, 378 

169, 068 333, 231 


617, 272 1, 220, 676 


1,197,095 1,336,616 

! 52. 403 


49,024 70,284 

42,638 

1, 220 1, 819 

67,921 I 

973,487 i 1,004,330 


.6,603,933 

.4,443,279 3,482,908 3,892,356 


Total Africa comparable with 1909-1913. 
Total Africa comparable with 1924 


2,587 1,194 

2,762 1,341 


Russia (Asiatic) 36, 296 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan - 24.788 

Chosen — . >6,960 

Total Asia comparable with 1909-1913 66, 994 

Total Northern Hemisphere comparable 1909- 

1913 - 5,866,228 

Total Northern Hemisphere comparable 1924 


. 6,281,684 

.4,998,262 3,993,811 4,446,377 


1 One year only. 

* Estimated for present territory. 

* Two-year average. 

> Four-year average. 
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T^ble 248. — Potatoes: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-1918^ 
annual 1991-19S4 — Continued 


Country 

Average 
1909-10 
to 1913- 
14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 


SOT7THSBN HEMIHPHSKE 

Chile 

8,510 

11, 687 
197 
31,746 
4,831 
92 
14,721 
4,185 

11, 820 
197 
33, 446 

12, 978 
345 
36, 273 


Uruguay - 


Argentina 

30,615 

*3,071 

14,469 

6,703 


U liion of South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia.. 

106 
12, 456 
4,2t6 



Australia 



New Zealand 

3,941* 


Total Southern Hemisphere comparable with 
1909-1913 

62,328 
6, 427, 566 

66,670 

• 

1 


World total comparable with 1909-1913 




World total comparable with 1924 


4, 993, 262 

3,^,8ii 

4, 446, 377 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute unless 
otherwise specified. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern 
Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* One year only. 

Table 249. — Potatoes: Car-lot shipments ^ by State of origin^ Aprils 1917- December ^ 

19U 


Crop-movement season » 


State 








j Quarters, 1924 * 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

Apr.- 

June 

July- 

Sept. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 


Cara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Maine . 

14,794 
10, 110 
11, 709 

19,026 

10,089 

23, 444 
12,817 
10,409 
3,742 
2, 159 

17,817 
16,602 
17, 147 

88,037 
18,988 
10, 476 
\ 664 
679 

24,401 
19,291 
18, 335 
6, 751 
3,783 

34, 721 
18, 625 
6, 362 
4, 092 
2,694 


2,873 

1,814 

7,866 

380 

13, 862 
7,064 
597 

New York 


NewJersey.. 

6;889 

2,119 

946 


Pennsylvania. 

31727 

2,933 

6;489 
3, 105 


1,767 

82 

Maryland 

7 

2,431 

Virginia 

20,440 

11,929 

12, 194 

16,630 

19,664 

18,747 

15, 931 

3,807 

18,722 

376 

North Carolina. . 

4, 713 

5, 606 

3, 306 j 

3, 513 

3,597 

4,144 

3, 480 

6, 048 

1,603 

il 

South Carolina 

21440 
4, 294 

2,812 
4, 839 

1, 217 1 
2,276 

3, 070 
3, 3.51 

2,609 

2,344 

4,346 
6, 046 
* 10, 836 

4,210 
3, 498 

6,103 

4,396 

76 


Florida 

4 

3 

Michigan 

9,431 

13, 862 

11,062 

20,666 

23,616 

043 

12, 237 1 

21, 976 
22,068 
251 

17, 119 

18,661 

23,214 

622 

16,222 

11,046 

20, 406 

17,008 

33,684 

271 

1,679 

771 

4, 860 

Wisconsin.. 

21,766 

28,931 

843 


4,839 

Minnesota 

16; 477 
462 

29 ; 668 

91 


3,270 

379 

13,600 

284 

Iowa 


North Dakota . 

353 

2,530 
1, 291 

3,823 

824 

2,229 

689 

1,846 

1,926 

3,071 

1,982 

10,622 

3,846 

6,331 

2,380 

8,351 

2,702 

6,664 

2,433 

10,383 
3, 868 

4, 821 
3, 505 


284 

2,7.50 

1,497 

831 

South Dakota. 

963 


330 

Nebraska 

2,026 

844 

1, 661 

1, 132 


494 

Kansas 

36 

4,702 

60 

Kentucky 

1 805 

768 

866 

1, 132 

641 

486 

1,241 


1, 636 
18 

16 

Alabama. 

1 641 

679 

90 

308 

696 

1,925 

1,384 

826 

2,902 

1,366 

Louisiana 

1, 076 

4,032 

660 

887 

1,162 

1,083 

68 

1 

Texas 

1, 693 

2,312 

808 

738 

* 1, 107 

1,432 

801 

1,383 

18 

21 

Oklahoma 

666 

350 

677 

692 

281 

1,000 

1,035 

1,022 

183 

14 

Arkansas 

371 

280 

186 

236 

138 

341 

231 

376 

49 


Montana 

355 

771 

362 

949 

1,884 

968 

1,412 

1, 087 

15,468 

2,037 

744 

751 

11 

151 

Wyoming 

230 

407 

266 

646 

684 


186 

266 

Colorado 

12,462 

816 

13,647 

496 

8,810 

426 

11,346 

663 

17,844 

1,074 

466 

13,867 

1,016 

700 


2,908 

631 

4,371 

149 

Utah.. . 


Nevada. .. 

1, 417 

7, 120 

726 

689 

416 


0 

165 

Idaho 

7,727 

6,863 

8,143 

14,670 

16,213 

16,616 


2,168 

4, 176 

Washington 

2,630 

2,924 

3,098 

8,765 

6,104 

6,061 

6,173 


1,016 

2.646 

Oregon 

1,903 

1,628 

786 

1,756 

1,386 

1,842 

1, 616 

.. 

364 

180 

California 

7, 864 

10, 361 

8,487 

10,090 

0,241 

7,765 

6,727 

647 

2,468 

1,837 

All other 

1,980 

1,667 

1, 123 

1,336 

1, 693 

2,062 

2,884 

702 

1, 778 

230 

Total 

161, 696 

176,662 

167, 870 

199,166 

<238,546 

5254,177 

241, 747 

26,882 

60,646 

66,069 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include thc^e by boat reduced to oar-lot basis. 

1 Crop-movement season extends from Apr. 1 of one year through July of the following year, except in 
Florida, where the season begins in M arch . 

> Preliminary. > Includes S cars in August, 1933. < Includes 20 cars in March, 1921 . 
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Crop movement season ^ 

Total 


§§g§il§ 

iiissis j 

gssiiBi j 

1 

4 

4 

July 

Can 

16 

00 


1 eo eo eo • 

1 1 

f 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 

1 t 4 

4 1 4 

4 4 1 

1 1 4 

4 1 1 

• 4 1 

4 4 4 




f S ic 
1 1 1 

1 1 t 

4 1 t 

4 1 4 

4 t 4 

O ( • 

4 4 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 4 

• 1 

s 

0 

t-s 

Cars 
445 
1,271 
132 
458 
1,918 
1, 137 
528 


t«(o S 




g rH eo »C 1-t o »o I 

May 

^ummi 

<3 

413 

374 

214 

1,429 

428 

354 

1,396 




j 

p. 

CO 

tI-( 

Cars 
1,530 
2, 281 
3,493 
1,778 
4.814 
2,589 
3, 128 

891 
927 
817 
2,063 
1. 129 
1, 159 
2, 143 



' 25”E5Sfia 

M CQ l75 ,H CC * 

Cars 

2,020 

2. 471 
2,796 
2, 495 
4. 473 

3, 513 
4, 100 

1,104 
1, 012 
1,929 
2,317 
1,818 
2,851 
2,321 


i 

e5 — ( INI'. 1 

Jan. Feb. 

Cars 
1,673 
1,417 
1, 474 
2,036 
3,386 
2,782 
3. 876 

1, 145 
687 
1, 153 
1,787 
1,517 
2,058 
1,839 


299 

158 

236 

397 

286 

290 

393 

qp QO 1*^ 

c * fe 8? 35 ri w 

913 

902 

1,298 

1,316 

2,138 

2,207 

1,771 




»0 1-1 O O'* N ^ • 

IN. »o ift a> C5 1 

eo »-• « u5 tr *o • 

p 

Cor? 

1,390 

1,700 

2. 465 

1,478 

2,768 

2, 359 

3,026 

3,870 

478 

8*^5 

982 

1,008 

1,366 

1,838 

1,070 

1,666 

78 

110 

56 

118 

49 

73 

16 

17 

257 

i61 

320 

418 

241 

444 

288 

329 

i 

Cars 

1,331 

1,596 

2,543 

2,046 

2.882 

2,675 

3,645 

4,027 

1,043 

1,285 

2,071 

2,636 

1,946 

2,656 

1,903 

2,600 

563 

223 

410 

969 

284 

609 

184 

63 

578 

309 

964 

1,879 

578 

1,176 

884 

690 

Oct. 

Cars 
1,986 
2, 466 
3,338 
2.170 
4, 681 
3,077 
5, 780 
5, 955 

2,228 
2, 067 
2,920 
2,363 
4,914 
3. 396 
2,346 
2,788 

1,979 

368 

970 

2,747 

377 

1,971 

343 

017 

1,051 

489 

743 

1,316 

1,182 

1,432 

584 

738 

Sept. 

Cars 
1,699 
2,076 
2,211 
1,126 
4,452 
1,778 
3,969 
' 2,766 

1,052 
1, 169 
516 
999 
2,121 
1,770 
1,716 
1,363 

3,919 

1,641 

3,292 

6,282 

1.634 
4,756 
1,706 

3.635 

371 
264 
549 
331 
426 
893 
178 

372 

i 

Cars 

71 

9! 

947 

91 

579 

198 

293 

107 

733 
608 
782 
336 
1,360 
815 
1, 806 
A26 

4,669 
3, 075 
4, 971 
5,242 
5,854 
8,387 
3,869 
4, 179 

16 

14 

80 

7 

69 

124 

31 

5 

1 1 

May June 1 July 

i 

Cars 


! i i 

j 1 I 

i-l 1 1 I PO 

1 < 

•0 1 1 
o 1 1 
^ ! 1 


I 1 1 1 • 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

r 1 f 1 1 f 

!c4 ! 

1 1 

4 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

4 



1 4,1 1 


<o ' ' 

: ! 


1 f 1 I « 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


4 

4 

1 



1 1 t 

1 t 1 

4 t 1 

4 1 1 1 1 

4 1 1 « t 

1 1 I 1 t 

1 'f “*4 “7 

1 1 1 1 4 

1 1 t 1 4 

1 1 1 1 1 

4 1 1 1 1 

4 111) 

4 1111 

1 1 I 1 t 

Apr. 

^ 1 1 

a 1 1 

^ : ' 

(111 

lift 

fill 

till 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 • t 1 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 

1 1 f • 1 4 1 

1 • 1 1 • 1 t 

1 1 1 • 1 4 1 

4 4 4 4 1 4 4 

1 1 I 1 1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 1 

4 1 1 

1 4 1 

1 1 4 

1 4 4 

4 1 4 

1 f 1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4 1 4 

1 1 I 

4 1 1 

1 1 1 

« 1 1 

' 

* 

> 

1 

1 

sine: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

rw York: 

1917 

1918 

xm 

1920 

1921- 

1922 

1928 

19244 

>w Jersey: 

1917 

1W8. 

1919 


i\ 


1 4 4 

4 4 4 

M 

S'*' 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923- 

1924* 


29283®— “TBK 1824 46 


1 Crop moTemwit season extends from Apr. 1 of one year through July of the following year, except in Florida, where the season begins in March. 
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19,836 

20,406 

l§§S§§§ 

sJsfs^sfsas- 

16,477 

23,515 

22,058 

23,214 

29,568 

28,931 

33,584 

iissaii 

§|gli§§ 

r^wfeiS" 

mm^s ; 

i> i>« ccf otf ^ ctf jcf j 

» 149 
10 

0 leONwogoo 

'E^eo 

tH I C4 

1 


W I ! I W »H 1 

III 1 

III 1 

1 io • 1 1 0 • < 

1,630 

1,032 

mm% 


j’"25g 


g§ i 

§S 

e4(N 

siiiggg 

iigipi 

tH fH ^ 

!5fe^SSS2! 


s§s§g§i i 

§i 

esTc^ 

^iigggi 

i-T -H f-7 w -H 

^sgagsi 

»-r,-rcfeo 

fegasglg 

§is§i§§ 

sg^aiSi i 

2,170 

2,567 

c«i -T cs « ci c4 

Oa ^ Q (N CO «o *0 

JhKS«S5<c3« 

cf w r4 c4 CO 

§i-sa5i 

sasgasg 

c4'c4‘^*' 

silisas ! 

r-?0fcf I 

1,419 

2,201 

ilgisii 

Siigi§s 

SisgSSS 

§iSi||i 

iliiiil i 

5i 

ilsasll 

csf c4 *4^ c4 


*gS§ig£ 
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§ 

fH 
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Table 261 . — Potatoes: International trade, calendar years, average 1911-1^13, 

annual 1931--1923 

(Thousands of bushds—i. c., 000 omitted] 


Average, 1911-1913 



1922 1023, preliminary 


Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Esthonia 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 


Poland 

Portugal 

Kussia 

Spam 

United States 

PRINaPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Algeria 

Austria-- 

Austria-Hungary 

Brazil 

British India 

Cuba 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Himgary 

Norway 

Philippine Islands- . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis - 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


Division of Statistical and HistoritJal Research. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. ® Eight months, May— December. 

i Ten months ® Two-year average. 

8 Less than 600 bushels . ' Six months 

< One year only. 


Table 252 . — Potatoes: Farm price per bushel, ISith of month, United States, 

1909-1924 
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Table 253. — PotcUoes: Farm price per bushelf by States^ December 1 909-1 9^4^ 

and value per acre 1924 


State 


Maine 

New Hampshire- -- 

Vermont-.-. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Now York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware — 


Maryland 

Virgmia 

West Virginia.. 
North Carolma. 
South Carolina. 


Georgia. 

Florida. 

Ohio-... 

Indiana. 

Illinois-. 


Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa — 
Missouri.. 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee — 

Alabama 

Mississippi— 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana — \ 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California — 


1009 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

47 

42 

77 

55 

53 

66 

33 

70 

142 

130 

64 

52 

87 

61 

83 

69 

60 

95 

106 < 

167 

44 

45 

79 

55 

72 

59 

47 

81 

139 

140 

79 

70 

96 

76 

85 

81 

71 

94 

175 

175 

80 

69 

106 

77 

90 

84 

70 

92 

186 

175 

83 

70 

105 

78 

87 

85 

65 

96 

176 

164 

50 

48 

90 

58 

80 1 

65 

44 

82 

1.58 

130 

82 

65 

105 

66 

82 

80 

61 

76 

155 

141 

66 

62 

93 

67 

80 

69 1 

58 

To 

148 

136 

72 

60 

96 

70 

75 

. 75 ! 

70 

75 

125 

130 

66 

54 

91 

68 

67 

67 

60 

62 

133 

119 

70 

58 

96 

66 

80 

74 

77 

61 

137 

126 

68 

67 

104 

62 

90 

78 

81 

65 

158 

132 

81 

73 

108 

76 

82 

84 

92 

73 

140 

143 

115 

106 

122 

112 

1 130 

117 

125 

116 

175 

210 

100 

105 

no 

87 

105 

101 

105 

' 99 

175 

196 

120 

100 

145 

110 

117 

118 

113 

116 

m 

206 

66 

51 

84 

53 

85 

66 

.53 

70 

182 

143 

52 

50 

87 

50 

84 

65 

56 

66 

177 

1.39 

61 

69 

' 90 

60 

89 

72 

61 

69 

179 

152 

35 

31 

71 

41 

53 

46 

30 

56 ' 

160 

105 

38 

38 

62 

34 

54 

45 

30 

45 1 

147 

90 

35 

64 

68 

28 

62 

47 

32 

39 1 

130 

91 

65 

60 

73 

46 

82 

63 

59 

54 1 

175 

131 

67 

68 

102 

89 

93 

80 

73 

60 

180 

137 

45 

91 

55 

28 

56 

55 

42 

41 

115 

130 

63 

85 

70 

36 

5.3 

63 

47 

35 

137 

111 

60 

84 

92 

51 


73 

64 

42 

150 

107 

79 

90 

106 

73 

91 

88 

77 

74 

J65 

162 

64 

62 

107 

67 

102 

80 

84 

55 

142 

140 

71 

65 

108 

70 

97 

82 

91 

63 

149 

126 

98 

94 

118 

90 

106 

101 

101 

90 

169 

182 

95 

94 

116 

90 

100 

99 

95 

84 

160 

168 

01 ' 

90 

100 

83 

96 

92 

97 

95 

167 

184 

106 

110 

126 

105 

112 

112 

104 

105 

i 190 

210 

95 

100 

124 

93 

105 

103 

90 

84 

195 

180 

92 

85 

U6 

92 

100 

97 

97 

76 

190 

167 

61 

85 

74 

40 

67 

63 

64 

50 

120 

102 

63 

82 

140 

00 

65 

82 

70 

60 

128 

104 

57 

65 

99 

41 

65 

63 

60 

55 

135 

91 

U)l 

104 

100 

66 

140 

102 

96 

95 

175 

165 

130 

126 

140 

125 

135 

131 

120 

100 

180 

150 

43 

59 

85 

49 

58 

59 

60 

63 

130 

78 

85 

80 

93 

60 

68 

77 

70 

70 

130 

120 

48 

65 

65 

29 

60 

61 

48 

66 

127 

79 

47 

73 

68 

36 

60 

i •'■'7 

66 

5:i 

98 

02 

60 

70 

07 

31 

68 

67 

60 

60 

90 

80 

77 

85 

90 

65 

70 

77 

70 

76 

140 

160 

54.2 

65.7 

79.9 

oas 

6a7 

61 8 

48 7 

61.7 

146.1 

122.8 


United States. 
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Table 263. — Potatoes: Farm price per buahety by States^ December 1, 1909-19i64f 
and value per acre 1994 — Continued 


State 

1018 

1919 

1920 

Aver- 

age 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

Value 

per 

acre 

19241 


CeitU 

C&ni9 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Dollars 

Maine 

120 

140 

125 

109 

85 

45 

70 

43 

131. 16 

New Hampshire 

146 

175 

155 

138 

135 

105 

115 

84 

18L20 

Vermont 

138 

167 

125 

118 

104 

98 

100 

85 

14a 25 

JMassachusetts - 

170 

190 

150 

146 

152 

96 

135 

96 

14a 80 

Rhode Island 

173 

180 

160 

148 

160 

90 

. 130 

95 

133.00 

Connecticut 

166 

195 

150 

144 

150 

100 

147 

100 

137.00 

New York 

122 

145 

118 

U4 

108 

60 

95 

57 

79.80 

New Jersey 

170 

169 

125 

128 

142 

72 

110 

67 

104.52 

Pennsylvania . 

151 

154 

124 

121 

133 

76 

106 

80 

94.40 

Delaware 

140 

125 

100 

109 

110 

70 

102 

80 

72.80 

Maryland 

120 

130 

95 

103 

no 

60 

100 

81 

67.23 

Virginia 

120 

167 

95 

110 

no 

66 

87 

82 

oa4o 

West Virginia — 

160 

175 

135 

120 

163 

87 

105 

98 

100.94 

North Carolina.. .. - 

135 

163 

142 

127 

143 

101 

120 

112 

117.60 

South Carolina .. 

193 

200 

180 

171 

160 

128 

160 

146 

160.95 

Georgia 

185 

217 

208 

169 

166 

140 

160 

150 

loaso 

Florida - 

200 

210 

200 

178 

190 

176 

190 

165 

165.00 

Ohio 

150 

192 

136 

132 

156 

90 

100 

89 

81.88 

Indiana . . 

135 

195 

133 

127 

145 

84 

86 

80 

79.20 

Illinois..- 

148 

196 

145 

134 

140 

90 

88 

75 

86.25 

Michigan — 

89 

135 

92 

95 

95 

34 

44 

35 

46.86 

Wisconsin 

80 

140 

86 

88 

95 

33 

47 

36 

46.80 

Minnesota—. . . 

75 

153 

80 

86 

90 

35 

39 

27 

35.64 

Iowa... 

133 

192 

122 

124 

140 

67 

77 

66 

74.80 

Missouri - 

153 

184 

161 

134 

135 i 

92 

88 

82 

82.00 

North Dakota 

73 

160 

98 

94 

70 

31 

35 

39 

35.88 

South Dakota 

93 

190 

97 

101 

107 

44 

44 

48 

30.36 

Nebraska 

118 

190 

120 

112 

120 

47 

70 

62 

53.94 

Kansas 

144 

190 

150 

136 

135 

92 

99 

91 

86.46 

Kentucky 

165 

210 1 

150 

135 

165 

lUO 

120 

102 

oaoo 

Tennessee 

165 

172 

160 

132 

165 

no 

112 

112 

112.00 

Alabama 

181 

215 I 

200 

163 

170 

160 

160 

156 

130.50 

Mississippi 

105 

186 

200 

161 

200 

160 

154 

164 

132.84 

l/ouisiana — 

150 

220 

203 

159 

180 

J50 

150 

160 

102L00 

Texas. - 

200 

210 

220 

177 

190 

160 

160 

170 

oaoo 

Oklahoma.. .. 

195 

205 

180 

161 

185 

123 

128 

130 

97.60 

Arkansas 

184 

205 

175 

165 

180 

130 

136^ 

128 

94.72 

Montana .. . 

80 

160 ! 

105 

97 

80 

40 

65 

87 ' 

76.66 

Wyoming 

85 

190 

120 

108 

118 

50 

93 

87 

82.66 

Colorado 

99 

170 

80 

97 

73 

37 

53 

60 

72.00 

New Mexico 

160 

190 

210 

166 

180 

145 

160 

104 

72L80 

Arizona 

205 

196 i 

190 

163 

140 

90 

140 

150 

97.60 

Utah 

97 

137 1 

80 

92 

85 1 

40 

70 

74 

116.44 

Nevada 

123 

150 

156 

117 

120 

60 

106 

106 

16130 

Idaho 

81 

161 

68 

87 

77 

31 

50 

54 

89. 10 

Washington 

101 

146 

96 

91 

99 

45 

70 

85 

11175 

Oregon 

100 

160 ! 

80 

89 

109 

52 

70 

96 

79.80 

California 

120 

171 

150 

125 

130 

72 

- 112 

90 

189. M 

United States 

119. 3 

169.5 1 

114.6 

iia4 

iiai 

sai 

78wl 

64.3 

79.87 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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Table 254 . — Potatoes: Average 1. c. L price to jobbers^ per 100 pounds ^ at 10 

markets, 1919^1924 


Market. Sea- 















son beginning 
April ^ 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

New York* 

Doh 

DoIh 

Dots 

Dots 

Dots. 

Dels. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

Dols. 

Dols 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1919 

b.25 

4.29 

4.37 

3. 43 

3.39 

2.79 

2.57 

2.63 

3.09 

4.23 

4.49 

6.49 

7.68 

7. 19 

192i) 


9.03 

G.93 

6 64 

2.66 

1.83 

1.^ 

1.96 

1.82 

1 80 

1. 31 

1.51 

1 28 

1.22 

1921 

4 41 

4. 18 

1 90 

2.23 

2.90 

2 11 

2.09 

1.92 

2.07 

2.33 

2. 18 

2.03 

1. 79 

1.68 

1922 

4.07 

3.27 

3 03 

1. 81 

1.04 

.95 

.96 

1.22 

1.36 

1.39 

1.44 

1. 87 

2.09 

1.76 

1923 

7.24 

4. 18 

3.08 

3.08 

2.57 

1.49 

1.85 

1.67 

L69 

1 96 

2 01 

1.96 

2.12 

1.73 

1924 

fi 92 

. 4 12 

2 34 

1. 48 

1. 41 

1.37 

1.33 

1.22 

1.26 

Chicago: 






1919 

6.40 

6.32 

4.3o 

4. 18 

•3.9!9 

•2.73 

•2.40 

•2.90 

3.83 

5 54 

4.80 

6.0C 

•6. 98 

• 7. 40 

1920 


9. 14 

8.38 

>6.44 

•3.42 

•2.40 

•1.86 

•2.13 

•1.68 

>1.29 

•l, 15 

> 1 25 

> .98 

• .87 

1921 

4.83 

4.50 

• 2. 42 

•2.33 

•8.11 

•2.66 

•2.00 

• 1. 76 

• 1.83 

• 1.98 

> 1 96 

• 1.80 

• 1.69 

• 1.70 

19K 

4. 16 

3.67 

• 3 03 

•2.29 

• 1.63 

• 1. 17 

•1 do 

• 1.06 

• .96 

• 1.02 

• 1.07 

• 1. 35 

• 1. 63 

• 1. 13 

1923 

1924 

6.68 

4.80 

4.69 

•3. 15 
2.65 

•2.76 
> 1. 76 

•2. 18 
•1.40 

•1.70 

•1.32 

•1. 14 
• .97 

•1.24 
• 1. 31 

•1.27 
• 1. 36 

• 1.68 

> 1.71 

• 1.76 

* 1.79 

> 1 60 

Philadelphia; 






1919 

5. 31 

4. 77 

4. 11 

3.61 

3.48 

2.61 

2.48 

2.04 

3.26 

4.07 

4.35 

5.24 

6 74 

7. 13 

1920 

•11.00 

8 39 

6.87 

6.58 

2.59 

1.80 

1.87 

2.09 

1. 48 

1.66 

1.20 

•1.07 

1.06 

1.03 

1921 

3.96 

4. 14 

1. 93 

2, 11 

3 07 

2.41 

2.19 

2.01 

2.00 

2 29 

2.23 

1.98 

1.69 

1.30 

1922 

3.76 

3. 13 

2 89 

1. 77 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.09 

1.26 

1.32 

1 36 

1.36 

1.79 

2. 17 

1. 61 

1923 

7 21 

4.03 

3 02 

3.24 

2 84 

2.06 

1.96 

1.66 

1.73 

1.98 

2.00 

1.86 

L92 

1. 79 

1924 _ 

6.16 

6.69 

4.20 

4.99 

2 20 

4.66 

1.43 

1.27 

1.39 

1.35 

1.22 

1.31 






Pittsburgh; 
1919 

4.07 

4. 10 

3.18 

2.74 

2.80 

3.33 

4 *51 

4.52 

6.67 

7.00 



7. 66 

1920.. 

9.64 

7,48 

5.98 

3.01 

2. 81 

2.33 

2. 48 

1.84 

l.flO 

1..S6 

1.48 

1. 11 

1.08 

1921 

4.60 

4.37 

2.28 

2.73 

8. 43 

2.71 

2.30 

2. 10 

2.01 

2.26 

2. 13 

2. 01 

1.85 

1. 61 

1922 

4.36 

3.47 

3. 19 

i20 

1. 43 

1.39 

1.33 

1. 30 

1. 11 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.67 

1.60 

1.36 

1923 

7 30 

4.44 

3.35 

3.44 

3. 13 

2.38 

1.67 

1.46 

1.33 

1.07 

1.65 

1 60 

1. 74 

1.66 

1924 

6.23 

4.28 

2 64 

1.8#} 

1.68 

1.69 

1.36 

1.24 

1. 18 

St. Louis: 







1919 

6.98 

6.62 

3 33 

3.02 

3. 12 

2.90 

2.71 

2.99 


4.61 

4.49 


7. 55 

7.67 

1920 

10. 75 

8.36 

6.60 

3.69 

2,71 

2 26 

^33 

1.87 

1. 68 

1 39 

1.48 

1.23 

1.22 

1921 

6.76 

3.49 

2.77 

2.84 

3. 16 

2.88 

2.28 

L89 

1 93 

2.27 

2. 14 

1.98 

1.89 

1.91 

1922 

6.87 

3.81 

2.96 

2.49 

1. 73 

1.53 

1.26 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1 18 

1.44 

1.59 

1. 46 

1923 

1924 

7.32 

6.60 

6.66 
3. 91 

3 06 

1 2.48 

”l."86 

[ 

1.31 

1.94 

1.54 

1.;^ 
1. 2i 

1.40 

1.26 

1. 44 
1.38 

1.73 

1.71 

1.71 

1 77 

1.66 

Cincinnati: 






1919 

I 6.64 

1 

4 71 

1 4.33 

3 87 

3 83 

3. 12 

2.94 

2.97 

3.29 

4.60 

4. 51 

6.51 

7 28 

• 7.36 

1920 

8.66 

7.59 

6.49 

3.41 

2.67 

2 19 

2.60 

1 92 

1.68 

1.68 

1.77 

1 22 

1.13 

102J 

4. 12 

4. 10 

2 49 

2 66 

3 62 

2 96 

2.46 

1 93 

1.97 

2.30 

2 16 

2.06 

1. JH 

1.93 

1922.- 

3.96 

3.28 

3. 01 

2.44 

1.74 

1.48 

3.30 

1. 17 

1 16 

1.20 

1. 21 

! 1.46 

1 46 

1.27 

1923 - - 

6.62 

5.36 

4 43 

3 33 

1.85 

1.36 

1.24 

1.26 

1.69 

1 65 

1 61 

1 65 

1.66 

1924 

3. 98 

2.48 

L97 

1. 68 

1.59 

1.24 

1,19 

1.20 

St. Paul: 



1 



1919 



4. 12 

4.16 











1920 



8.80 

8.44 








1 


1921 



3.06 

3.06 

3.49 







1 


1922 



3. 46 










1923 I: 



3. 66 

3. 18 












1924 













Minneapolis: j 



* 4. 73 

4. 13 











1919 













1920 



9.02 

3.05 

8. 29 











1921 



2.90 

3. 43 











1922 



3 36 
3.37 

2 86 










1923 - ... 



8.04 











1924 



2.52 











Kansas City; 

1 


8.32 











1919 

8.11 

7.01 













8.77 


2.81 

2.69 

2.06 

2.27 





• 1.37 

'•'i.io 

1921 

‘’6.“36 

6.62 

3 93 

3.06 


8. 09 

2. 63 

• 1.97 

• 1.51 

• 1.66 

•2 04 

• 1.99 


• 1.77 

1.84 

1922 

3.93 

2.87 



•1.23 

• 1. 12 

• 1.07 

>1.03 

• 1.05 

>1.07 

•1.24 

•1. 21 

• 1.05 

1923 

1924 

6.99 

6. 14 
4.60 

2.99 

2.66 


•1.79 

•1.62 

•1.40 

• 1. 16 
•1.06 

>1.30 
•1. 10 

•1.30 
•1. 43 

• 1. 62 

•1.57 

•1.66 

•1.89 

> 1.70 

Washington; • 






7.48 


1919 

6.46 

^ 

6.33 

4.66 

3.88 

3.98 

8.03 

2.86 

2.96 

3.44 

4.69 

4.81 

6.54 

7.95 

1920 

9.05 

6.81 

6.82 

8.26 

2.23 

2.22 

2.62 

2.32 

2. 12 

1.69 

1.71 

1.63 

1.26 

1921 

1 4.73 

4.32 

2.11 

2.39 

3.27 

2.83 

2.61 

2.48 

2.28 

2.62 

2.58 

2.44 

2.27 

2.18 

1922 

1 4.48 

8.60 

2.91 

2.21 

1.49 

1.37 

1.39 

1.49 

1.48 

1.48 

1.41 

1.73 

1.99 

1.69 

1923 

1 7.78 

4.67 

3.25 

8.64 

3.44 

2.43 

1.83 

1.54 

1.70 

2.04 

1.96 

1.84 

1.89 

1.84 

1924 

6.29 

4.76 

2.43 

1.69 

1.67 

1.63 

1.56 

1 

1.36 

1.42 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger 
to smaller units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

> Crop movement season for each crop extends from April of one year through May of the following 
year, with irregular quotations oontlnuing through June and July. 

* Car-lot sales. * Sales direct to retailers. 

’ Ri|ht day average. * Sales direct to retailers to September, 1928. 

< Bulk only. 
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Tabi^ 256. — Potatoes, “Maine” and “State'and Western”: Averagel.e.l. priceto 
jobbers per bushel at New York, September, 1900- December, 19114 


Season beginning September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


Dots, 

DoU, 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Doh. 

DoU. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

1900 

0.60 

0.46 

0.46 

0.56 

0.56 

0.52 

0.48 

a 48 

a 61 

1901 

.76 

.72 

.76 

.78 

.76 

.75 

.84 

.86 

.75 

1902 


.62 

.58 

.60 

.06 

.66 

.68 

.64 

.67 

1903 

.48 

.60 

.69 

.74 

.81 

.94 

.96 

1.10 

1.02 

1904 

.48 

.51 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.46 

.42 

.36 

.30 

1906 

.62 

.07 

.74 

.68 

.66 

.60 

.68 

.80 

.76 

1906._- 

. 65 

.58 

.61 

.48 

.48 

.57 

.00 

.66 

.74 

1907- 

.56 

.63 


.64 

.70 

.81 

.88 

.84 

.80 

1908 

.74 

.69 

.79 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.91 

1909 - 

.65 

.56 

.56 


’ .58 

.M 

.49 

.40 

.39 

1910- - 

.56 

.56 

.51 

.49 

.52 

.49 

.47 

.62 

.57 

1911 

.81 

.79 

.90 

.95 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1.28 

1. 38 

1.25 

1912 

.60 

.59 


.68 

.63 

.67 

.62 

.06 

.77 

1913 

74 

.69 

.71 

.70 

.80 

.83 

.81 

.85 

.85 

Average 1909-1913..-, 

.67 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.78 

.71 

1914 - 

.62 

.56 

.54 

. 51 

.51 

.48 

.47 


Tie 

1915-- 


.78 

.76 

.90 

1 22 

1 21 

1.23 

1 . 14 

1. 12 

19lf) - 

1 18 

1 25 

1.69 

1 61 

1 98 

2 67 

2.67 

3 00 

3.18 

1917 - 

1 20 

1 62 

1.37 

1.39 

1.60 

1.47 

1. 14 

1 U 

.82 

1918 - 

1. 58 

1 44 

1.37 

1. 50 

1.42 

1.-26 

1. 11 

1.43 

1.49 

1919 

1. 61 

1 37 

1.67 

1.79 

2.31 

2.64 

3.33 

4.28 

4.17 

J920i 


1.26 

1.38 

1.27 

1. 16 

.88 

.88 

.78 

.66 

Average 1914-1920 


1. 18 

1.24 

1.28 

1. 47 

1.52 

1. 55 

1 75 

1.70 

I'm 

1 37 

1. 16 

1. 25 

1.23 

nr 

1 35 

1 25 

1. 12 

.90 

1922 

.86 

.78 

.82 

.86 

.93 

.96 

1 21 

1 2.5 

1 10 

1023 - 

1 46 

1. 1.3 

1.06 

1. 05 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 17 

i. 19 

1. 17 

1924 

.91 

.72 

.70 

.73 

















Division of Statistical and Ifistorical Research. Compiled from Friday or Saturday issues, New York 
Producers’ Price Current, average of weekly range. 

> First two weeks of October, 1920, are quotations on Jerseys. 


SPINACH 


Table 266 . — Spinach for consumption freshj commercial crop: Acreage^ proatLC- 
tion, and total value, by States, year beginning October, 1922 -192 i 


State 

1 

j Acreage 

Production 

Total v.iluc, basis, aveiv 
age price for season 

1 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

California 

Illinois 

Acres 

1,330 

Acres 

1,420 

400 

1,980 

640 

50 

150 

1,200 

9,440 

6,250 

Acres 

2,070 

660 

2,190 

820 

no 

200 

1,500 

8,410 

8,000 

1,000 

busheh 

1,064 

bushels 

1,065 

150 

842 

234 

11 

58 
480 
2, 549 
2,188 

1,000 

bushels 

1,784 

192. 

1,183 

287 

28 

80 

384 

2,649 

3,296 

1,000 

dollars 

543 

1,000 

dollars 

362 

142 

379 

105 

10 

44 

475 

1,274 

1,553 

1,000 
dollars 
375 
236 
592 
' 103 

26 

58 

173 

2,119 

2,340 

Maryland 

Missouri 

880 

3.58 

'm 

NTew York 




North Carolina.- 




South Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

TotiU 

360 
8, 210 
5^600 

162 

2,299 

1,760 

249 
1, 617 
1,514 

16,280 

21, 530 1 

23,850 

5, 643 

7, 577 

9,883 

3,973 i 

4,344 

6,022 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 257. — Spinach for conBumpiion freshf commercial crop: Yield per acre 
and price, year beginning October, 19 18-1 9^4 


Yield per acre 


Price per bushel * 


State 

1918- 

19 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1918- 

19 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

California 

Bub, 

883 

Bus. 

817 

Bus. 

893 

Bits. 

800 

Bus. 

760 

Bus. 

862 

Dots. 

0.46 

Dots. 
0 49 

Dots. 
0 66 

Dols. 

0.51 

Dols. 

O.M 

Dols. 

- 0.21 

Illinois 


376 

350 

.95 

1 2;i 

Msryland 

380 

344 

481 

407 

425 

540 

.20 

.60 

.70 

.42 

46 

.60 

IMissniiri . ^ _ 

366 

350 

.46 

.36 

New York i 





225 

260 






87 

.93 

North Carolina- - - . 





390 

400 

i 




. 76 

.73 

South Carolina 



560 

450 

400 

256 



"Loo 

J .54 

.99 

.45 

Texas - 

323 

300 

253 

280 

270 

316 

.96 

.81 

.65 

.66 

..60 

.80 

Vir^nia 

288 

482 

378 

320 

350 

412 

.60 

.60 

.68 

.86 

.71 

.71 





Average 

367 

392 

341 

347 

362 

414 

.70 

.66 

.63 

.70 

.67 

.61 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 258. — Spinach for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, produchon, and 
total value, by States, 1982-1984 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price for seasou 

... 

1622 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

! 

1924 

1 






i 

t,000 

I 

i,m 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Califoriiia - 

5, 660 

8,290 

8,290 

29,400 

48,100 

41,400 

676 1 

979 

729 

Maryland--- 

1,820 

730 

1,460 

4,600 

2,200 

4,700 

173 

84 

226 

Total 

7,480 

1 

9,020 

9,760 

34, 000 

60,300 

46,100 

748 

1,063 

066 
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Table 25^,^Spinach for canning, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1918-1984 


State 

Yield per acre 



Price per ton 


















1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

i 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU, 

California 


4.9 

6.4 

4.6 

6.2 

5.8 

5.0 


23. 46 

24 . 02 

19,71 

19.56 

20. .36 

17.61 

Maryland 

-- 

3 6 

3.6 

2.8 

2.5 

3.0 

3.2 


81.25 

49.44 

36 00 

37.60 

38 38i 

48.12 

Average 


4.3 

4.6 

3.9 

4.5 

' 

5.6 

4.7j 


26.45 

34.59 

23.40 

22.00 

21. 13 

20. 72 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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SWEET POTATOES 

Table 260 . — Sweet potatoes: Acreage^ production^ and value, United States, 1909- 

19U 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Average 
farm price 
per bushel 
Deo. 1 

Farm value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per acre 4 


i,m 


1,000 


1,000 



acres 

BvaheU 

buskeU 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

1909 

641 

9a 1 

57,764 

68.5 

39.585 

6178 

1910 

641 

93.5 

59,938 

67. 1 

40.216 

62.74 

1911 

. 605 

9ai 

54,538 

75.6 

41,202 

68.10 

1912 

683 

95.2 

66,479 

72.6 

40,264 

69.06 

1913 

625 

94.5 

59, 067 

72.6 

42,884 

68.61 

Average, 1909-1913 

619 

92.7 

57,355 

71.2 

40,830 

65.96 

1914 

603 

93.8 

66,674 

73.0 

41,294 

6a 48 

1915 

731 

103.5 

76, 639 

62.1 

46,980 

64.27 

1916 

774 

91.7 

70,965 

84.8 

60, 141 

77.70 

1917 

919 

91.2 

83, 822 

110 8 

92,916 

101. 11 

1918 

940 

93. 5 

87,924 

136. 2 

118,863 

126. 45 

1919 

941 

103.2 

97, 126 

134.4 

130, 614 

138 70 

1920.. 

992 

104.8 

103,926 

113.4 

117,834 

118.78 

Average, 1914-1920 

843 

97.6 

82, 281 

106, 7 

86,935 1 

103.14 

1921 

1.066 

92.5 

98,654 

88 1 

86,894 

81 51 

1922 

1, 117 

97.9 

I 109,394 

77 1 

84,295 

75. 47 

1923 

993 

97.9 

97, 177 

97 9 

95,091 

95.76 

1924 » 

9.38 

76.6 

71,861 

128.4 

92,290 

9a 39 


Division of Crop and Livestcxjk Estimates. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 
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Table 261 . — Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by Slates^ 

1922~19U 


State 

Thousands of acre.s 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 1 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
dollars 


1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

New Jersey 

20 

18 

17 

3,500 

2,196 

2,431 

2,620 

3, 184 

3,768 

Pennsylvania- » 

2 

2 

2 

280 

260 

m 

311 

364 

351 

Delaware 

11 

9 

10 

1,716 

1,008 

1,300 

858 

1, 169 

1,638 

Maryland 

10 

9 

9 

1,530 

1,170 

1,170 

765 

1,346 

1,486 

Viiginift 

46 

44 

45 

6,210 

6,280 

5,176 

5,403 

5,644 

6,602 

West Virginia.. 

3 

3 

3 

402’ 

390 

360 

563 

577 

508 

North Carolina. 

110 

100 

101 

12,430 

10, 500 

9, 292 

9,944 

10,290 

9,664 

South Carolina. 

104 

94 

89 

9,568 

9, 118 

6, 230 

6, 793 

7, 841 

8,479 

Georgia 

152 

137 

128 

12, 616 

11,608 

8,704 

7,696 

8,746 

8,704 

Florida 

32 

30 

35 

2,720 

2,940 

3, 150 

2,557 

3,410 

4,096 

Ohio 

3 

3 

3 

360 

336 

336 

486 

504 

548 

Indiana 

3 

3 

3 

375 

354 

345 

450 

442 

490 

Illinois 

9 

8 

8 

855 

880 

864 

808 

068 

. 1.201 

Iowa 

4 

4 

3 

312 

280 

240 

437 

420 

456 

Missouri 

14 

14 

14 

1,330 

1, 612 

1,400 

1,396 

1,633 

1.750 

Eansa.s 

4 

3 

3 

416 

321 

339 

437 

401 

458 

Kentucky 

20 

20 

19 

2,020 

2,060 

1, 748 

2,222 

2,472 

2,237 

Tennessee 

44 

35 

34 

4, 180 

3,850 

3,230 

3,230 

8, 850 

4,522 

Alabama 

142 

113 

86 

13,490 

11, 762 

6,205 

10,118 

9,754 

7,756 

Mississippi 

109 

lot 

88 

11, 445 

9,898 

4,400 

7,897 

9,007 

7.612 

Louisiana 

85 

78 

78 

7,820 

7,020 

3,900 

4,770 

6,669 

6,102 

Texas 

105 

86 

89 

8,716 

6,880 

4,450 

i 7,408 

7,843 

7,031 

Oklahoma 

27 

30 

27 

2,062 

2,700 

2,430 

1 2,421 

3,051 

3,645 

Arkansas 

47 

40 

36 

3,760 

3,800 

2,880 

8,346 

3,496 

8,658 

New Mexico 

1 

1 

1 

112 

134 

120 

224 

268 

806 

Arisona 

2 

2 

2 

300 

340 

250 

525 

714 

506 

Oalifornla 

8 

6 

6 

880 

690 

678 

590 

1,138 

1,478 

United States.. 

1,117 

993 

938 

109,394 

97,177 

71,861 

84,205 

05,091 

02,200 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 
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Table 262 . — Sweet potatoes: Yield pet acrSf hy States, 1909-1924 
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Table 263 . — Sweet potatoes: Carrot shipments, by State of origin, July, 1917'^ 

December, 1924 


Static 

Crop movement season i 

Quarters, 1924 * 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1 

1923 

July- 

Sept. 

Oct.- 

Dee. 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cors 

New Jersey 

1,955 

1,785 

2,^7 

2,048 

2,212 

2,858 

1,527 

335 

990 

Delaware 

670 

1,377 

1,212 

1,799 

1, 722 

2,632 

1,549 

4 

612 

Maryland 

607 

441 

1,179 

1,473 

1,325 

1,760 

1,121 

114 

679 

VMnia 

5, 615 

3,024 

5,740 

5,538 

5,120 

6,633 

5,371 

2,858 

2,818 

North Carolina 

463 

708 

750 

884 

1,015 

679 

568 

419 

102 

South Carolina 




58 

135 

235 

155 

7 

25 

Georgia. 

152 

525 

481 

966 

1,375 

781 

609 

121 

286 

Tennessee 

114 

545 

1,212 

901 

1,568 

1,495 

726 

115 

811 

Alabama.. 

225 

342 

401 

482 

680 

537 

382 

328 

108 

lA)uisiana 

51 

150 

211 

647 

912 

1,033 

463 

167 

220 

Texas 

186 

320 

506 

622 

752 

074 

535 

21 

00 

Arkansas... 

159 

149 

855 

498 

578 

240 

263 


145 

California 

314 

800 

640 

708 

908 

982 

686 

160 

295 

All other 

146 

865 

561 

415 

918 

734 

576 

04 

336 

Total 

10,657 

10,540 

15,485 

17,934 

10, 310 

21,563 

14,626 

4,243 

7,085 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable ZHvi* 
tiion. Shipments as shown in car lots Include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

i Crop movement season extends from July 1 of one year through June of the following year. 

» Preliminary. 
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Table 264. — Sweet potatoes: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 

1910-1924 


Year banning 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

Weight- 
ed uv. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

CU. 

n.5 

104.1 

113.0 

89.4 


CU. 

79.6 

97.9 

88.9 
89.8 

CU. 
76.7 
86.6 
79 9 
78.0 

CU. 

67.8 

76.2 

73,7 

73.4 

CU. 
7a 9 
79.0 
77.2 
75.8 

CU. 

79.1 

8a9 

83.7 

82.6 

CU. 
81.6 
93.6 
87 0 
86.1 

CU. 
87.3 
102 4 

oa8 

87.3 

CU. 
96.0 
117.4 
94 3 
91.9 

CU. 

103.6 

118.6 
03 2 
92.7 

CU 

93.8 
111,4 

90.8 
92 5 

CU. 

78.7 

92.2 

86.6 

84.0 

Av. 1910-1913..-. 

96.0 

97.9 

89.0 

79.8 

72.8 

75.7 

83.0 

87.0 

92.0 

99.6 

102.0 

97. 1 

86. 1 

1914 

94.6 

98.4 

90. 1 

79 3 

72.3 

~ 74.9 

81.0 

86.0 

90.8 

100.8 

98.1 

97.6 

84.6 

1916 

93. 1 

97.2 

80.0 

69.7 

62.9 

66.0 

72.7 

76.4 

80 1 

81 0 

73 9 

83.0 

76.4 

1916 

87.6 

99.0 

88. 1 

80.3 

8a 3 

8a4 

92.9 

100 0 

116 5 

126 0 

132 6 

135.8 

92.0 

1917 

124 4 

126.3 

120.3 

110.6 

106.6 

lias 

123.1 

129 8 

149 2 

168 1 

168 2 

134.0 

122.3 

1918 

142 1 

161 6 

164 3 

162.4 

137 4 

131 8 

137.8 

149 2 

167.2 

176 2 

174 4 

162.7 

16a 0 

1919 

169.7 

196.4 

174.6 

160 9 

136 1 

136.6 

161.1 

163.6 

179 2 

193 9 

199 7 

206.2 

161.7 

1920 

200 7 

210.8 

190.0 

138 7 

na5 

112,3 

12a 3 

122.1 

126 5 

135 7 

136.8 

141.9 

144.8 

Av. 1914-1920..-. 

128 9 

139 8 

129 6 

111 7 

101 4 

102.41 

112.1 

118.0 

128.2 

138 8 

139 8 

137.3 

118.8 

1921 

151 2 

164.2 

118.2 

104.0 

91.5 

96. 3l 

102.3 

106.9 

114.3 

116 0 

117.1 

~m.7 

110.9 

1922- 

126 3 

127.6 

106 0 

90 4 

79 0 

84. 8 

92 5 

96 9 

100 1 

ms 

107.9 

107 4 

97.4 

1923- - 

112. 1 

161 3 

133.6 

114 8 

101 0 

103.8 

112.6 

123.7 

129.0 

140 4 

139 2 

138 9 

121.7 

1924- . . 

130.7 

161 4 

167.0 

146 1 

13a 3 

140.1 




i 
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Table 265. — Sweet potatoes: Farm price per bushel, by States, December 1, 1909- 
1924, and value per acre 1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

}913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

19T4 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Centi 

CeiUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

New Jersey 

79 

61 

100 

84 

78 

80 

96 

70 

120 

160 

Pennsylvania 

80 

76 

106 

75 

00 

87 

86 

76 

135 

140 

Delaware 

60 

66 

70 

68 

00 

68 

70 

62 

81 

120 

Maryland 

Virginia 

68 

68 

76 

63 

60 

66 

70 

70 

88 

100 

70 

63 

74 

76 

70 

70 

76 

66 

00 

no 

West Virginia 

85 

88 

100 

90 

100 

03 

08 

92 

126 

140 

North Carolina 

67 

55 

63 

62 

61 

60 

66 

66 

75 

105 

South Carolina 

63 

64 

72 

68 

75 

68 

70 

6.6 

85 

104 

Georgia 

62 

65 

73 

66 

68 

67 

69 

61 

81 

106 

Florida 

71 

75 

83 

n 

76 

76 

80 

68 

86 

115 

Ohio 

84 

86 

100 

87 

106 

93 

96 

98 

160 

175 

Indiana 

84 

83 

96 

89 

103 

91 

90 

90 

150 

165 

Illinois 

84 

89 

no 

95 

106 

97 

05 

82 

126 

160 

Iowa 

92 

106 

no 

108 

160 

113 

127 

108 

192 ' 

210 

Missouri 

88 

83 

105 

95 ! 

105 

96 

96 

82 

160 

141 

Kansas 

107 

103 

130 

103 

no 

111 

106 

100 

160 

160 

Kentucky 

73 

76 

88 

86 

94 

83 

77 

70 

100 

125 

Tennessee 

68 

60 

75 

72 

80 

73 

69 

59 

87 

. 105 

Alabama 

68 

65 

68 

71 

67 

68 

66 

67 

74 

92 

Mississippi 

60 

60 

62 

62 1 

62 

63 

63 

55 

67 

97 

Louisiana 

69 

65 

60 

65 i 

70 

64 

64 

50 

66 

104 

Texa,s 

09 

108 

104 

104 

96 

102 

87 

70 

90 

140 

Oklahoma 

114 

no 

125 

109 

104 

112 

89 

73 

135 

160 

Arkansas 

90 

73 

82 

90 

80 

83 

77 

61 

90 

96 

New Mexico 

120 

118 

144 

105 

130 

123 

113 

120 

180 

205 

Arisona 

140 

140 

160 

160 : 

170 

152 

150 

150 

185 

227 

Oalifomia 

90 

96 

no 

94 

100 

98 

87 

80 

100 

150 

United States. 

7a8 

67.1 

76.5 

72.6 ! 

72.6 

71.7 

73.0 

62.1 i 

84.8 

lias 
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Table 266 . — Sweet potatoes: Farm price per bushely by States^ December i, 1909- 
1994 f and value per acre lP;54“^ontmuecl 


State 

1018 

1010 

1020 

Av. 

1014- 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

Value 

per 

acre 

10241 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CerU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

DoUs, 

New Jersey 

100 

220 

155 

144 

170 

72 

145 

155 

221.65 

Pentisylvania 

185 

180 

155 

187 

180 

111 

14P 

150 

176.50 

Delaware 

126 

no 

100 

05 

110 

50 

115 

126 

163.80 

Maryland 

150 

133 

115 

104 

140 

50 

115 

127 

166. 10 

Virgmia 

145 

155 

06 

105 

125 

87 

106 

no 

126.60 

West Virginia 

204 

210 

150 

146 

180 

140 

148 

141 

160.20 

North Carolina 

132 

138 

114 

98 

07 

80 

08 

104 

05.68 

South Carolina 

142 

148 

117 

104 

00 

71 

86 

104 

72.80 

Georgia 

125 

no 

07 

93 

63 

61 

76 

100 

68.00 

Florida 

125 

140 

120 

106 

96 

94 

116 

130 

117.00 

Ohio 

176 

215 

175 

155 

178 

135 

150 

163 

182.56 

Indiana 

105 

215 

160 

152 

150 

120 

126 

142 

163.30 

Illinois 

176 

176 

135 

134 

00 

106 

no 

130 

150.112 

Iowa 

210 

250 

247 

102 

175 

1 140 

150 

190 

152.00 

MissourL 

186 

187 

156 

142 

100 

106 

108 

126 

1 

125.00 

Kansas 

222 

185 

160 

155 

115 

105 

125 

136 

152.55 

Kentucky.. 

176 

160 

150 

122 

116 

no 

120 

128 

117. 76 

Tennessee 

136 

117 

123 

99 

05 

78 

100 

i 140 

133.00 

Alabama 

116 

113 

100 

88 

73 

76 

83 

125 

91.25 

Mississippi 

104 

112 

106 

86 

74 

69 

01 

173 

86.50 

Louisiana... 

128 

115 

93 

80 

65 

61 

05 

168 

70.00 

Texas 

175 

160 

130 

120 

85 

85 

114 

158 

79.00 

Oklahoma 

220 

180 

132 

141 

106 

118 

113 

150 

135.00 

Arkansas — 

138 

115 

105 

97 

82 

89 

92 

127 

101.60 

New Mexico 

250 

225 

220 

188 

260 

200 

200 

266 

306.00 

Arizona 

238 

250 

230 

204 

182 

176 

210 

238 

207.50 

California 

160 

170 

160 

129 

126 

67 

165 

218 

246.34 

United States 

135.2 

134.4 

113.4 

102.0 

88.1 

77. 1 

97.9 

128.4 

98. 39 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based upon Uam price Dec. 1. 



Table 266. — Sweet potcUoes: Average L c. L price to jobbers per bushel at 10 markets, 1920-1924 
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> Quotations began Aug. 33, 1920 and 1921; Sept. 1, 1922, Sept. 18, 1923; Sept. 2, 1924. 

9 Last r^iorted quotation** of season May 26, 1921 and 1922; May 4, 1923; April 15, 1924. 
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Divisi on of Statistical and Historical Research Compile*! from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions 
have been made from larger to smaller units or vice versa, in order to obtam comparability. 
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TOMATOES 


Table 267 . — Tomatoes for cor^umption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, produc- 
tion, and total value, hy States, 


State 


Acreage 

Production 

1922 

1923 

1924 

wmmi 

mmm 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1,130 

1,200 

950 

116 

226 

142 

33,910 

36,480 

60, m 

3,934 

4,169 

3,466 

400 

460 

2,000 

80 

37 

66 

11, 180 

11, 190 

13,780 

1,476 

940 

1,616 

1, 100 

1,600 

1,900 

68 

163 

173 

1^260 

6,600 

9,640 

966 

674 

868 

620 

480 

660 

.68 

60 

73 

11,070 

10, 730 

11,340 

2,092 

1,963 

1,939 

620 

560 

800 

112 

67 

96 

2,360 

1,880 

2,690 

309 

233 

336 

6,040 

11,900 

11,470 

1,619 

3,403 

1.480 

490 

970 

330 

148 

208 

76 

1,260 

3,090 

1,910 

136 

660 

262 

7, 190 

3,890 

3,760 

1,280 

486 

802 

2,800 

3,470 

8,290 

649 

618 

1,094 

320 

400 

700 

67 

86 

86 

3,530 

3, 740 

4,470 

605 

635 

796 

4,130 

4,910 

7,340 

516 

702 

918 

2,660 

1, 170 

980 

454 

167 

2J0 

2,630 

2,260 

6,680 

329 

241 

632 

2,940 

8,640 

3,070 

841 

648 

866 

4,870 

8, 460 

10, 170 

1,042 

644 

2,106 

2,140 

1,680 

2,630 

458 

240 

489 

1,070 

3,130 

1,460 

103 

448 

272 

116,600 

118, 380 

156,780 

17, 187 

17, 377 

18,740 


Total value, basis, 
average (or season 


1922 


1023 


1924 


Earl; . 

California (Imperial 

County) 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Intermediate: 

Illinois (Union County) 

New Jersey 

Ohio (Washington 

County) 

Tennessee 

Late: 

California (except 

Imperial County) 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Illinois (except Union 

County) 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New York 

Ohio (except Washing 

ton County) 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Total 


1,000 

dollars 

371 

0,914 

71 

1,663 

88 

1,893 

108 

8,964 


6,166 

191 

240 

2,406 
763 
74 
990 
1, 362 
649 
494 
1,463 

1,667 

806 

174 


1,000 

dollars 

981 

13,658 

67 

1,861 

236 

1,401 

173 

8,476 

142 

682 


866 

962 


742 
96 
802 
1, 623 
219 
402 
762 

1,307 

480 

748 


85, 482 


41,086 


1,000 

dollars 

616 

0,294 

107 

2,426 

277 

1,079 

186 

3,723 

219 

763 


3,212 

130 

464 

2,133 
1,433 
86 
1, 146 
1,900 
816 
1,428 


2,736 


36, 671 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. * 

Table 268 . — Tomatoes for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Yield per acre and 

price, 1918-1924 


State 

1 Yield per acre 

[ Price per bushel * 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

Early: 

California (Im- 

Bus. 

Bus. 

\bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

t 

Bus. 

Lois. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

perial County). 

106 

I4r. 

160 

150 

103 

188 

1 160 

2.05 

3. 15 

3.05 

3.00 

3.20 

4. 34 

4.34 

Florida- 11. 

106 

116 

1 103 

144 

116 

114 

69 

1.70 

1.88 

1.92 

2.26 

2. 62 

3. 26 

2 69 

Georgia 

67 

100 

! 83 

117 

75 

! 80 

33 

2.00 

1.89 

1.48 

1. 86 

2 37 

1.53 

1.62 

Missfsslppi 

99 

103 

87 

112 

132 

1 64 

110 

1. 46 

1.27 

1.62 

1.27 

1. 12 

1.98 

1.60 

South (Tarolina 

67 

100 

83 

104 

63 

1 102 

91 

1.83 

2.02 

1.70 

2.04 

1. 61 

1.44 

1.60 

Texas 

134 

137 

83 

85 

78 

87 

91 

1.56 

1. 37 

1. 36 

1.58 

1.98 

2.44 

228 

Intermediate: 


1 













Illinois (Union 















County) 

106 

120 

131 

i 117 

130 

125 

130 

1.76 

1.66 

1.80 

1.86 

1.69 

2.88 

2.64 

New Jersey 

178 

107 

178 

178 

189 

182 

171 

LOO 

1.34 

1.39 

1.27 

1.89 

1. 78 

1.92 

Ohio (W^ing> 















__ton Countj^) ... 

120 

169 

182 

168 

180 

102 

120 

L76 

L52 

2.00 

LOS 

2.62 

2.50 

228 

Tennessee (Gib- 
son County)... 

117 

110 

106 

89 

181 

124 

126 

2.17 

2.21 

2.14 

L98 

2.60 

2.60 

224 

Late: 

Calif, (except Im- 
peril County). 

214 

260 

214 

196 

268 

286 

129 

1.84 

1.66 

2.01 

2.60 

a 19 

2.61 

2.17 

Colcvado.. 

286 

321 

250 

260 

303 

214 

228 

1.60 

1.29 

1.60 

1.66 

1.20 

1.76 

L74 

D^ware.. 

143 

71 

161 

161 

107 

178 

132 

1.66 

1. 12 

1.60 

1. 35 

L78 

1 L75 

L80 

Illinois (except 
Union County). 

126 ! 

120 

178 

125 

178 

143 

214 

1. 71 

1.60 

1.69 

1.34 

1.88 

2.76 

260 

Indiana 

161 

160 

161 

178 

196 

178 

132 

1. 43 

1.30 

1.41 

1. 19 

1. 39 

1.20 

1.31 

Iowa. 

143 

161 

178 

125 

178 

214 

121 

1.30 

1.60 

1.58 

1.38 

1.20 

1. 12 

1.00 

Kentucky 

107 

161 j 

160 

125 

143 

143 

178 

1. 66 

1. 61 

1.42 

1.60 

1.06 

1.50 

1.44 

Maryland 

161 

71 

125 

125 

126 

143 

126 

1.08 

.96 

1. 10 

1.32 

2.62 

2.17 

207 

Minhigan 

161 

143 ; 

196 

200 

178 

143 

214 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.31 

1.02 

1. 21 

1.31 

1.60 

Missouri.. 

89 

89 

126 

107 

126 

107 

96 

L27 

1.37 

1.60 

1.74 

1.50 

L07 

226 

New York 

260 

268 1 

803 

286 

286 

178 

282 

.96 

L39 

1.96 

1.44 

L74 

1.16 

1.08 

Ohio (except 















Washington 

County)....... 

148 

196 i 

214 

106 

214 

186 

307 

1.20 

1.26 

1.46 

1.66 

LOO 

2L03 

L80 

Pennsylvania. ... 

126 

120 

178 

178 

214 

143 

186 

1.81 

1. 41 

1.69 

LOO 

L76 

2.00 

1.43 

Virginia- 

126 

107 

125 

107 

96 

143 

186 

2.00 

1.83 

1.94 

L65 

1.00 

1.67 

1.42 

Average-. 

143 

186 

163 

146 

148 

147 

120 

1.61 

1. 61 

1.67 

L76 

2.06 

236 

1.9S 


Division of Crop and Livestook Bsthnates. > Average for season. 
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Table 269 . — Tomatoes for manvfae^ure. commercial crop: Acreage^ production^ 
and total valuer by States^ 19itfS-19B4 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

' 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


1,090 

Sis. 


Arkansas 

7811 

7,920 

10,610 

m3SEL 


80,800 

248 

207 

385 

California 

24,140 



164,200 


152,600 

2,483 

2,776 

2,668 

Cdorado 

2 , 200 




14,300 

18,500 

156 

129 

138 

Delaware 


18,690 



mmm 

51,600 

683 

1,514 

944 

flllnnia 

4,700 




16,200 

23,600 

244 

190 

324 

Indiana 

53,240 




191,600 

253,600 

3,236 

1,974 

3,147 

Iowa 

2,800 

3,580 

3,940 

19,700 

19,300 

11,000 

264 

236 

141 

Kentucky 

5,200 



o:t] 



221 


407 

Maryland 

37, 170 

mtwm 


183,800 

243,300 

137,200i 

1,962 


2,675 

Mifthigan 

2,650 

2,730 


11,700 

9,600 

22,200 

123 

91 

228 

Missouri 

14,880 

20,240 


46,100 

48,600 

65,800 

507 

551 

859 

Now Jersey. 

16,610 


VVl iV.I 

86,400 

115,000 

■TtTllTril 


1,786 

2,067 

New York. 

11,740 

12,920 


92,700 

51,700 

78,600 

1,272 


1,264 

Ohio 

11,360 

13,860 


59,100 

63,800 

82,400 


748 

953 

Pennsylvania 



■U 'm 

11,600 

16,900 

22,500 


215 

337 

Tennessee 

6,860 

7,270 

0,890 

24,000 

16,000 



207 

429 

Utah 

3,8X 

4,800 

5.4^ 

38,200 

BjIllu 

29,600 


430 

296 

Virginia 

0,640 



43,400 

52,600 

44,700 

593 

765 

726 

Other States. 

1,860 

8,400 


7,800 

13,300 

12,200 

99 

178 

183 

TotaL 

BQ 

291,510 

313,080 

1,176,800 

1,236.600 

1,194,200 

14,811 

16,576 

18,070 


Pi vision ot Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 270 . — Tomatoes for manufacture^ cot.^mercial crop: Yield per acre and price^ 

1918-19U 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Arkansas.^ 


Tons 

2.8 

Tons 

3.3 

Tons 
4 3 

m 

Tons 

44 

Tons 

49 

Dots. 
14 29 

JDdls. 
14 67 

Dots. 
14 80 

Dole. 
14 96 



Dots, 
14 50 

Oalifomia...:. 


nr 

5.5 

6.4 

48 

42 

4 7 


14 35 


14 58 

1412 

14 56 

14 84 

Colorado 


9. 1 

6.8 

■>lii 

42 

40 

7.2 

1412 



Bnarij 

4 67 

^PWiY 

10.26 

'nAlaware 


1.6 

45 

■iVi 

nr 

46 

Kvr 



21.98 

18.63 

14.23 

14 73 

14 80 

Illinois 

8.5 

3.6 

43 

45 

42 

nr 

42 

irrfw 


14 26 

12.66 

14 16 

It 75 

18.72 

Indiana. 

4.5 

45 

45 

6.0 

48 

49 

44 

14 85 

14 38 

14 01 

9.68 

HP 

10.81 

1441 

Iowa 

AO 

48 

5.6 

48 

49 

44 

48 

14 68 

■ii?r 

Knirr 


14 38 

14 23 

14 80 

Kentucky... 

nr 

&5 

41 

4 3 

3.8 

1.6 

46 

■nrr 

18.59 

13.26 

Kofrr 


U.52 

14 48 

Ma^land 

A5 

L5 

3.6 

42 

46 

45 

43 

29.13 


2Lg8 

1415 

1460 

14 24 

19.50 

Mionigan.. 

45 

41 

46 

nr 

4.6 

8.5 

4 7 

17.69 



14 57 

14 60 

9.50 

14 29 

Missouri. 

m 


45 

2.9 

41 

44 

45 

14. 71 

IH 

14 59 

1L92 

BIS 

It 33 

18.05 

New Jersey 



49 


42 

4i 

45 

24 66 

2478 

24 37 

It 26 

Etvrr 

14 58 

2436 

Now York 


6.5 

nr 

42 

7.9 

nr 

6.4 

19.22 

1464 

2L32 

1465 

13.72 

El»v 

1408 

Ohio 

40 

6.0 

40 

6.5 

4 2 

46 

44 

19.50 

14 51 

14 83 


It 00 

It 78 

It 57 

Pennsylvania. 

3.5 

46 

6.9 

4.8 

44 

48 

46 

2487 

20.86 

24 20 

It 88 

It 20 

1474 

1498 

Tennessee 

3.5 

li 

42 

40 

8.5 

42 

41 

2L09 



It 88 

14. 18 

1492 

1499 

Utah 

lao 

9 5 

9.6 

14 3 

140 

48 

44 

1400 

1471 

■tfrr 

Kicr 

463 

Errs 

14 00 

Virginia 

45 

EE 

45 

40 

45 

42 

44 

2406 

2488 

2412 

14.92 

14 66 

1485 

1422 

Otw States 

8.2 

B 

BE 

4.1 

42 

48 

40 

m 

1468 

36.87 

IJjJg 

14 66 

fm 

14 00 


Average 

44 

48 

o 

49 

41 

42 

3.8 

21,72 

1414 

1471 

It 46 

14 59 

14 40 

1418 



Division ot Crop and Liveatook Estimatea. 
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Table 271 . — Tomaloea: Carrot skipmenU by State of origin^ J anuary^ 191 7-Decem^ 

her, 19ii 


Crop movement season ^ 


State 

1017 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

New York 

Cars 

143 

Oars 

881 

Cars 

457 

Cars 

845 

Cars 

1,098 


Cars 

1,261 

Cars 

058 

New Jersey 

2,239 



2; 356 

2,130 


1,648 

2,010 

Delaware 

877 

1.130 

502 

153 

180 


327 

26 

Maryland 

Florida 

237 



138 

128 


271 

65 

4,605 



3,749 

5,774 


9,701 

0,153 

Ohio 

628 

790 

489 

830 

851 

557 

066 

1,020 

Indiana 

524 

1,150 

048 

1,148 

528 

1,808 

1,185 

1,470 

Illinois 

487 

898 

234 

840 

155 

229 

250 

257 

Tennessee 

047 

654 

368 

805 

857 

920 

501 

094 

Mississippi 


1,879 

1,388 

1,363 

1,961 

8,441 

2,144 

8,775 

Texas 

1,278 

1, 123 


1,286 

1,954 

1,844 

1,091 

1,687 

California 

519 

1,514 

2,186 

1,958 

1,714 

2,305 

8,296 

2,363 

All other 

478 

mDEa 

wmSM 

1,085 

860 

1, 258 

1,284 

2,353 

Total 

14, 115 

15,471 

14,503 

15, 556 

17,19Q 

26,668 

24.003 

26,126 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in cor lots include those by boat reduced to car*lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Jan. 1 through December of a given year. 
f Preliminary. 


Table 272 . — Tomatoes: Farm pricey per bushely 16th of mouthy United States^ 

1913-1924 


Month 

1 

1013 

1014 

10X5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 1 

1023 

1024 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

July 

161.4 

167.4 

141.4 

161.5 

194.3 j 

219. 1 

240.3 

324.4 

319.6 


ES9I 

196.7 

August 

95.8 

92.5 

66.4 

88.4 

124.3 

133.1 

177.0 

168.4 

142.4 


1 165.2 

134.7 

September 



56.9 

76.6 



137.2 

104.4 

103.6 


106.6 

111.6 

October 


m 

67.9 

82.1 

117.6 


117.7 

98.9 

113.6 

79.6 

1 122.8 

122.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 273 . — Tomatoes: Average L c. L price to jobbers at 10 marketSy 1921-1924 


Market. Season 
beginning June 

4-basket carrier 

III 

Market. Season 
beginning June 

4-ba8ket carrier 

e-basket 

carrier, 

June* 

June 1 

July * 

June * 

July > 

New York: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cincinnati: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1921 

1 70 

1 20 

2.96 

1921 

1.52 

1.05 

2.63 

1922 

1. 14 


2.03 

1922 

.88 


2 01 

1923 

2.32 


4.23 

1923 



3.83 

1924 

.08 

1.45 

1.85 

1924 : 


L47 

L70 

Chicago: 




St Paul: 




1921 

1.59 

1,05 

3.29 

1021 

1.60 



1922 

1. 18 


2.98 

1922 

1.23 



1923 

2. 13 



1923 

2. 11 



1924 



8.76 

1924 




Philadelphia: 




Minneapolis: i 




1921 

1.41 


2.58 

1921 

1.83 



1922 

1.06 


1. 77 

1922 

1.30 


' 

1023 

2. 11 


3.46 


2.20 



1924 

.88 

1.60 

L43 

1924 

1.05 

1. 15 


Pittsburgh: 




Kansas City: 




1921- - 

1.58 

1.22 

3.19 

1921 

1.68 

.67 


1922— 

1. 16 


a63 

1922 

1.87 



1923- 

2. 15 


3.82 

1028 

2.34 



1924 

1.01 

1.60 

1. 65 

1924 

1.49 

1.35 


8t. Louis: 



Washington *: 




1921 

L61 

.71 


1921 

1.53 

1.82 

3.08 

1922 



1922 

L21 


8.21 

1923 

2. 15 



1023 

2.10 


A 31 

1924 

L20 

1.40 


1924 

1.01 

1.68 

124 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OompOed from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merc h anta b le quality and oonditira only; they ere 
simile averages of daily range of selling prices. 

1 Quotations began June 8, 1921; June 1. 1022; June 7, 1928; 

> Last reported quotations of season July Ifl* 1021; June 80, 

’ Sales di^t to retailm to May, 1924. 


May 28, 1024. 

10^; July 6, 1028; July 0, 1924. 
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Table 274. — Tomatoes, canned: Produt^ion in the United States, 191S-19$4 


State 

ms ^ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

New York 

COBfB » 
256,000 
825,000 

Catei 1 
174,000 

CoSM * 
552,830 

Cases 1 
395,904 1 

Cases 1 
436,609 

New Jersey..: 

712, 000 > 

380,116 

607,003 

59,678 

Delaware 

711,000 

1, 199, 000 

1,380.805 

879,070 i 

18% 990 

Maryland 

3,084,000 

6,042,000 

5,933,239 

0,649,475 1 

3,628,987 

Virginia * — 

Ohfo 

969,000 

928,000 

1, 170,504 

1,547,291 

387,283 

882,901 

157,000 

180,000 

107,491 

173,887 

Indiana , ^ ^ _ * 

419,000 

760.000 

211.000 

398,327 

968, 219' 

438,720 

Missouri — 

252; 009 

704,347 

352,821 

Utah 

329,000 

373,000 

51% 546 

952, 539 

594,006 

California 

1,281,000 

1,635,000 

2,603,019 

1, 789, 904 

3,061,688 

All other 

680,000 

922,000 

1, 332, 850 

1, 322, 803 

1, 610, 106 

United States 

8,469,000 

13,142,000 

15,076,074 

15,862,372 

10,700,660 

State 

1920 1 

1921 

1 

1022 

1923 

1924 

New York 

Ciuti 1 
51A000 i 

Caaet ^ ' 
214,000 

Casts * 
340,000 

Cases 1 ' 

266,000 

Cases i 
825,000 

New Jersey 

517,000 1 

116,000 

337,000 

412,000 

186,000 

Delaware - 

553,000 

176, 000 

590,000 

1,216,000 

803,000 

3,825,000 

Maryland 

3,847.000 

1,666,000 

3,206,000 

5,722,000 

Virginia * 

Ohio 

1, 162, 000 

217,000 

891,000 

963,000 

1,116,000 

142,000 

71,000 

179,000 

174,000 

133,000 

Indiana 

778,000 

5.3a 000 

1, 312, 000 

717, 000 

1,060,000 

Missouri 

715,000 

136,000 

775,000 

839,000 

871,000 

Utah 

444,000 

132,000 

664,000 

584,000 

2,397,000 

417,000 

California — 

1,773,000 

330,000 

I 1,701,000 

1,767,000 

All other 

1,422,000 

430,000 

1 1,544,000 

1,382,000 

2,026,000 

United States 

11,368,000 

4,017.000 

11,538,000 

14,6^2,000 

12,519,000 


Division of BtatL«itical and Uistorical Research. CoL'pilod from National Caxmers’ Association data. 
1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. * Includes West Virsinia. 


WATERMELONS 


Table 275. — Watermelons, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, 

by States, IBm-lOH 


^ State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

; 1923 

1 1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 

1 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Cars i 

Cora 1 

Oars 1 

IfiOO 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Alabama 

12, 760 

7,130 

8,500 

3,956 

1,697 

1,998 

427 

180 

244 

Arizona 

1,200 i 

900 

1,000 

408 

288 

150 

61 

50 

33 

Califorxua (Imperial) 

4,300 i 

3,400 

3,800 

2,322 

2,040 

1,995 

418 

979 

491 

Florida 

38,080 

30,880 

28,330 

14,470 

5,404 

6,941 

%113 

1,762 

2,263 

Ceort^ 

Mississippi 

66,550 

42,410 

44,950 

20,630 

7,973 

16,407 

3,425 

1,818 

2,051 

740 

760 

760 

248 

202 

184 

41 

40 

34 

North Carolina^ 

MOO 

4,730 

4,600 

1,632 

1, 745 i 

690 

261 

379 

99 

South Carolina 

lA 710 

11,390 

11,650 

4,713 

4,200 1 

4.909 

815 

886 

407 

Texas 

Late: 

Arkansas 

25,500 

34,930 

30,800 

8,542 

9,195 1 

1 

6,980 

1,076 

2,161 

1,040 

1,340 i 

780 ! 

950 

415 

226 

276 

75 1 

51 

51 

Calitomia (central) 

6,320 

5,080 

6,070 

2,612 

%032 


481 

534 

383 

Colorado 

660 

400 

300 

231 

140 

90 

42 

23 

12 

Delaware 

1,380 

930 

1, 189^ 

345 

350 

380 

61 1 

64 

54 

Idaho 

330 

170 

170 1 

' 66 

61 

42 

10 I 

14 i 

6 

Slinois 

2,710 

1,870 

3,060 

2,400 

881 

720 

600 

106 

166 

86 

Indians 

3,850 

2,000 1 

998 

854 

780 

141 

235 

225 

Iowa 

3,340 

2,300 

2,700 

784 

660 

742 

114 

116 

176 

Maryland 

3,100 

1,650 

2,160 1 

735 

703 

640 

96 

163 

78 

Missourt 

11,670 

6,420 

6,800 1 

3,618 

1,926 1 

1,700 

619 

466 

348 

New Jersey..... 

1,060 

1, 160 

1,960 

460 

454 

588 

79 

170 

94 

Oklahoma 


3,850 

3,800 

hm 

962 

950 

277 

192 

180 

Vlrgiiila 

8,400 

; 



062 ' 

006 

202 

149 

111 

Washington 

780 

600 

9101 

900 

2I0{ 

287 

61 


48 

Total 

211,960 

157,860 

168,880 

71,198 

42,734 

j 

40,7^ 

10,991 

, ia646 

ioOB 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. * Cars of 1,000 mrteiiiA. 
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Table 276. — WaiermelonSt commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1918-1924 



Dlylsion of Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from data of ihe Fruit and Vegetable DWl- 
sion. Shipment as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to oai>lot basis. 


1 Orop movement season extends fh)m April throufi^ Beoember of a given year. 
» Prwminary. 

•Includes 2 cars in January and 4 oars in March. 
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TRUCK CROPS 

Table 27S . — Truck crops^ commercial crop: Acreage and production, United States, 


AOESAQE 


Crop 

1 

Number j 
of States 
produo- 
ing 

1212 

1920 

1221 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aiparaw 

Beans (^p) 


Acrei 

28^290 

8A560 

Acres 

31,440 

Acres 

82,140 

Acres 

82,860 

Acres 

42,060 

Acres 

49,420 

30 

34,550 

34,830 

49,550 

61,280 

104,880 

75,390 

Cabbage 

28 

92,020 

119,210 

104,580 

133,830 

100,960 

Cantaloupes 

23 

72,950 

74,530 

77,450 

103,800 

84,160 

89,700 

Carrots. 

8 





9,770 

♦ 10,720 

Cauliflower- 

5 

8,640 

8,200 

8,510 

9,250 

11,580 

13,190 

C^ory 

10 

13,760 

15,790 

16,250 

17,280 

19,760 

21,380 

Com (sweet) 

20 

250,030 

261,580 

136,280 

197,600 

250,850 

299,410 

Cucumbers 

22 

64,810 

66,450 

80,610 

82,200 

91,960 

122,580 

Eggplant 

3 

2,420 

2,210 

2,470 

2,390 

Iiettuce 

14 

18,360 

31,930 

81,240 

44,900 

57,990 

63,060 

Onions 

22 

52,520 

64,940 

57,070 

63,290 

61,940 

50,900 

Peas (green) 

23 

135, 430 

149,840 

138,850 

171,800 

206,620 

241,620 

Peppo^ 

4 



7,530 

7,860 j 

8,030 

10,320 

Potatoes (early Irish) 

12 

226,450 

262; 750 

265,920 

311,930 

281,740 

307,540 

Spinach 

2 



22,810 

23,760 

30,550 

83,600 

Strawberries 

27 

86,910 

03,410 

109,590 

182,800 

148,360 

146,750 

Tomatoes 

33 

876,260 

333,560 

160, 010 

345,420 

409,890 

469,860 

Watermelons 

22 

122,310 

149,640 

155,660 

211,060 

157,350 

168,230 


PRODUCTION 




1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Asparagus 

...crates.. 

3,669,000 

3,842,000 

3,287,000 

4,041,000 

5,854,000 

6,761,000 

Beansfsnap).. 

tons.. 

76,500 

64,200 

66,800 

79,600 

100,300 

104,500 

Cabbage 

do — 

618,800 

1, 062,300 

687,000 

1,089,000 

805,700 

973,000 

Cantaloupes 

...crates.. 

10,188,000 

10,508,000 1 

11,549,000 1 

12,806,000 

11, 745, 000 

13,789,000 

Carrots 

..bushels.. 





3, 184, 000 

3,804,000 

Cauliflower.. 

...crates.. 

2,245,000 

2,190,000 ' 

2,293,000 

2,689,000 

3,322,000 

3,514,000 

Celery 

....do.... 

2,732,000 

3,345,000 

4,401,000 

4, 601, 000 

5,333,000 

6,114,000 

Com (swwt)— 

tons.. 

587,400 

594,900 

360,600 

474,700 

590,600 

500,500 

Cuoumbdrs 

..bushels.. 

6. 629, 000 

5,385,000 

8,267,000 

8,867,000 

7,671,000 

8,068,000 
640; 000 

Eggplant 

do 


882,000 

856,000 

850,000 

Lettuce 

...crates.. 

5, 517,000 

9,425,000 

8,931,000 

10,829,000 

14,118,000 

13,653,000 

Onions 

..bushels.. 

14,548,000 

21,343,000 

14, 165,000 

18,763,000 

17,306,000 

17,627,000 

Peas (green) . . . 

tons.. 

124,700 

169,300 

125,800 

181,700 

180,100 

259,200 

Peppers bushels.. 

Potatoes (early Irish) 

2,874,000 

2,654,000 

2,953,000 

3,500,000 


.bushels.. 

! 24,667,000 

30,056,000 

30,193,000 

36,108,000 

26,245,000 

41,178,000 

Spinach 

Strawberries... 

tons.. 



61,700 

67,900 

95,800 

10^400 

..quarts.. 

155,800,000 

1 156,588,000 

189,670.000 

260,406,000 

256,409,000 

266,951,000 

Tomatoes 

tons.. 

! 1,436^000 

1,532.800 

724,200 

1,656,000 
71, 128,000 

1,723,200 

42,734,000 

Watermelons.. 

.number.. 

41,864,000 

57,521,000 

61,774,000 

49,765,060 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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VEGETABLE SEED 

Table 279. — Vegetable seed: Commercial acreage^ average yield per acre, and pro^ 
dnction, United States, 1917-1923 

COMMERCIAL ACREAOB PLANTED FOR SEED 


Kind of seed 


Beans, dwarf, snap.. 
Beans, garden, pole ’ 

Beet, garden 

Beet, mangeL 

Beet, sugar 

Ci^bage 

Carrot 

Celery 


Kale 

Lettuce 

Muskmelon.. 
Watermelon.. 
Onion, seed.. 

Onion, sets 

Parsley 

Parsnips 


Pumpkin 

Radiw 

Salsify 

Spinach 

Squash, summer. 

Squash, winter... 

Tomato 

Turnip, English.. 
Turnip, Swede.. . 


1017 

1918 

jlcres 

Aeru 

03,524 

70,867 

4,029 

6,207 

826 

2,748 

20 

424 

4,638 

6,014 

737 

074 

1,065 

4,622 

84 

176 

12,075 

14,759 

4,604 

3,053 

18 

71 

1,070 

2,201 

1,827 

1,671 

8,020 

10^507 

3,782 

7,260 

2,687 

3,818 

100 

155 

137 

267 

110, 120 

102,005 

686 

720 

1, 512 

1,380 

3,521 

8,760 

131 

124 

1,415 

4,250 

836 

1,004 

1,828 

2^539 

3,204 

3,832 

24 

036 

21 

270 


1020 

1921 

1022 

Acres 

AcrtB 

Acree 

30,059 

12,625 

33,488 

11,573 

3,011 

4,430 

400 

380 

633 

123 

(») 

112 

7,010 

3,600 

1,120 

1,135 

636 

730 

538 

190 

403 

60 

100 

70 

12,024 

4,064 

7,405 

3,508 

8,577 

4,180 

61 

30 

132 

2,010 

1, 185 

1,920 

1,808 

2,223 

1,035 

5,914 

6, 558 

9,480 

2,392 

1, 108 

1,295 

3,008 

3, 225 

3,183 

186 

00 

84 

111 

48 

121 

113,844 

35,680 

54,462 

431 

1,308 

671 

2,164 

005 

002 

3,306 

1,717 

2^485 

52 

0 

83 

141 

32 

655 

1,000 

1, 128 

612 

2^109 

1,310 

836 

2,711 

1,206 

8,824 

239 

836 

200 

136 

(•) 

00 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 


Beans, dwarf, snap - 

Pounds 

233 

Pounit 

412 

Beans, garden, pole > 

315 

820 

Beet, garden 

562 

013 

Beet, mangel 

1,500 

677 

Beet, sugar 

1,004 

081 

Cabbage A 

306 

166 

Carrot 

575 

460 

Celery 

888 

227 

Com, sweet - 

640 

807 

Cucumber 

219 

179 

Kale 

378| 

230 

Lel^oe 

456 

326 

Mnnkmelon 

160 

117 

Watermelon 

71 

91 

Onion, seed 

260 

232 

Onion, sets. 

1^259 

12, W 

Parsley 

771 

471 

Parsnips 

496 

625 

Peas, garden 

444 

569 

Pepper 

81 

78 

Pumpkin 

71 

06 

Radish 

176 

221 

Salsify 

427 

250 

Spinadi 

212 

387 

^uash, summer 

145 

99 

Squash, winter........ 

70 

50 

Tomato 

71 

80 

Turnip, English 

125 

215 

Turnip, Swede 

429 

97 



\ Preliminary. 


• Not iiudnding Limabeana. 


> Not reported for td21. 
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Table 279 . — Vegetable seed: Commercial acreage^' average yield per acret and pra^ 
duction^ United States, 1917-192$ — CoBtmued. 


PEODUOTION 

[Thoatand poundi-^i. e., 000 omitted] 


Kind of seed 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1932 

19231 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

14,800 

29,216 

35,098 

15^069 

8,985 

19,600 

28»388 

Beans, garden, pole * 

1,268 

5, 166 

4,395 

5,480 

2,682 

4,074 

4,310 

Beet, garden 

464 


1,858 

118 

180 

429 

663 

Beet, mangd 

30 

287 

621 

69 

(») 

102 


Beet, sugar 

5, 070 

5,900 

6,700 

0,770 

8,576 

1,066 


Cabbage 

293 

163 

1,383 

167 

224 

868 

448 

Carrot 

1, 129 

2,125 

1,562 

291 

76 

183 

215 

Celery 

28 

40 

54 

28 

46 

83 

42 

Corn, sweet 

8,303 

11,917 

18, 143 

12,870 

4, 183 

8,749 

8,835 

Cucumber 

1,026 

548 

766 

580 

487 

707 

1,312 

Kale 

6 

17 

43 

11 

30 

45 

43 

Xiettuoe - 

903 

747 

680 

587 

310 

856 

380 

Muskmelon 

293 

196 

150 

169 

395 

359 

501 

Watermelon 

633 

960 

600 

614 

732 

1,200 

711 

Onion, seed 

980 

1,685 

2,618 

801 

334 

450 

935 

Onion, sets 

31,249 

46^069 

21,900 

44,402 

26,780 

31,200 

23,200 

Parsley 

84 

73 

112 

117 

28 

44 

25 

Parsnips 

68 

167 

222 

69 

26 

85 

78 

Peas, garden 

48,868 

58,127 

47,968 

87,310 

27,197 

46,588 

46,800 

Pepper 

21 

56 

12 

27 

99 

47 

37 

Pumpkin 

108 

133 

110 

247 

106 

119 

47 

Radish — 

621 

1, 935 

2,637 

614 

268 

743 

600 

Salsify 

66 

82 

93 

16 

3 

15 


Spinach 

300 

1,660 

361 

101 

25 

314 

197 

Squash, summer - - 

121 

99 

223 

131 

187 

114 

116 

Squash, winter 

93 

128 

443 

255 

144 

66 

1 182 

Tomato 

227 

308 

243 

218 

81 

238 

150 

Turnip, English 

3 

201 

456 

34 

59 

15 


Turnip, Swede 

9 

27 

123 

39 

(•) 

46 

88 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from data of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 
1 Preliminary. * Not including Lima beans. » Not reported for 1921. 


Table 280. — Vegetable seed: Imports into United States, 1910 to 1923 
[Thousand pounda-*-!. e.» 000 omitted] 



May, Peed and Seed Division. 

i Loss than OOO pooiids. * Not shown separately prior to 1028. * Induded with turnip prior to 1023. 
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Tablb 281. — A^erojge wholesale price per pound of standard varieties of vegetable 
seeds in United Stcdes, 1917-1924 


Kind of seed 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

Beans, dwarf snap — - 

$ai8 


$0.21^ 

$ai6 

$0.15, 

$0.13 

$0.15 

$a]6 

Beans, garden, pole L 

.14 

.24 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.15 

.15 

.16 

Beet, garden 

.90 

1. 45 

1.07 

.64 

.48 

.38 

.52 

.48 

]3eet, mangel 

.36 

.90 

.68 

.86 

.31 

.27 

.29 

.29 

Cabbage 

1.90 

3.80 

aoo 

2.76 

2.40 

2.00 

1.90 

1.65 

Carrot 

1.00 

1.75 

.90 

.50 

.50 

.40 

.66 

.65 

Celery, domestic 

1.60 

2.25 

1.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

1.60 


Celery, imported- - 

10.00 

laoo 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8.00 

3.00 


Cucumber 

.64 

.83 

.85 

.86 

.80 

.81 

.60 

.67 

Lettuce 

.05 

.85 

.90 

.72 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.78 

Muskmelon 

.54 

.78 

.81 

.73 

.79 

.76 

.77 

.74 

Watermelon 

.42 

.70 

.54 

.46 

.45 

.46 

.44 

.45 

Onion seed 

1.90 

4.50 

2.65 

1.80 

1.60 

1.20 

1.60 

1.55 

Parsley - 

.35 

.60. 

1 1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.47 

Parsnip - 

.30 


1.00 

.40 

.35 

.35 

1.00 

.40 

Peas, garden 

.12 

.19 

.19 

.24 

.19 

.14 

.13 

.14 

Radish 

.40 

1.60 

1.30 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.45 

.46 

Spinach 

.60 

2.00 

.75 

.35 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.19 

Squash, summer 

.65 

.80 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

.75 

.67 

.65 

Squash, winter 

.65 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.00 

.80 

.67 

.60 

Sweet corn 

.20 

.26 

.17 

.15 

.13 

.10 

.11 

.14 

Tomato 

2.75 

3.60 

4.00 

3.25 

3. 10 

2.80 

2.70 

2.90 

Turnip, English 

.35 

1.75 

1.35 

.66 

.50 

.35 

.46 

.40 

Turnip, Swede 

.32 

1.50 

1.25 

.45 

.37 

.27 

.40 

.35 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 
1 Not including Lima beans. 


Table 282 . — Vegetable seed: Average yearly import pricey per poundy 1910-1923^ 


KJnd of seed 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

19^ 

1021 

1922 

1923 


Ctn. 

Cts. 

Ctn. 

Ct8. 

Ci8. 

Cts. 

Cl 8. 

Cf8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Beet, garden.. 

9 4 


16.4 

15.7 



12.0 

17.2 

49.2 

67.2 

21.1 

14.2 

■Mil 

17.7 

Beet, sugar 

6 5 

6.6 

9 7 

7.2 

7.6 

8.8 

11 2 

11.6 



22.2 

10.6 


9^ 

Cabbage’. 

22.9 

34 1 

37.6 

47 6 

49.0 


42.2 

44.4 


211 8 

76 6 

67.0 

idMil 

46.7 

Carrot 

15 2 


36 3 

25 1 

30.6 



45.4 

86. 1 

120.4 

22.6 

27 0 

31.3 

29.5 

Cauliflower. _ . 



562 0 

537.0 


343.0 



468.7 

382 3 

820 0 

813.4 

688.2 

645.0 

OoUard 

19.6 

12.4 

14.3 

13. 1 


13.4 

24.0 

77.0 



26 0 

23. 1 



Corn salad 

15.6 

12.7 


14.6 

12 6 

13 5 

15 0 

16.8 

38. 1 

49 1 

44.9 

47.3 



Eggplant 

78.6 

71.9 

61. 1 



80 5 

86.2 

68.7 

167.1 

219.7 

187.6 

143.6 



K^e 

22.9 

16.5 

14.8 

19.3 

25.8 

20.9 

17.3 

27.a 

76.3 

63 9 

26.7 

29,2 

29.2 

27.2 

Kohl^rabi 

VIM 

18.9 

28. 0 

28 0 

35.2 

2&0 

2a 4 

40.6 

78.1 

98 6 

52.8 

46.7 

54.0 

46.3 

Parsley 

8.5 

EH 

10.2 

28 1 

18.6 

■fW!l 

12.2 

U.4 

19.7 

39.3 

11.0 

12.6 

12.7 

108 

Parsnip 

7.2 

7.6 

mSSM 

8 6 

8 2 

7.0 

8.1 

8.4 

49 2 

60 4 

21.9 

ia2 

27.0 

10 7 

Pepper. 

42.3 

41 4 

ESll 

ETEil 

38 2 

EIO 

41.0 

57.0 

88.4 

151.0 

109.5 

68.3 

105.3 

801 

Radish-- 

11.6 

12.3 

13.0 

13.4 

14.6 

12.4 

12 2 

17.8 

67.6 

67.5 

24.0 

21.8 

200 

104 

Spinach j 

wmi 

5.0 

6.7 

5.2 

4.6 

4.8 

8.0 

12.6 

33.2 

21.9 

11.6 

9.7 

9.2 

01 

Turnip 

8.5 

8.6 

7.9 

9.3 

9.1 

8.7 

8.0 

11.8 

81.5 

36.9 

22.8 

14.6 

16.8 

109 

Rutabaga 

0) 







5!^ 

5!} 

5!^ 

55 

(*) 

52 

12.8 





I'l 



cl 


5 

5 


51 

r 

11.8 

Onion 


(«) 

(») 

(>) 


(•) 

0) 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

1 (») 

1 

(>) 

1 

(*) 

my 


> Bureau of Foreign and Domeetio Oommeroe, U. 8. Department of Oommeroe. All prioes are f. o. b. 
port of origin and not including duty. 

< Include with turnip prior to 1928. 

* Not segregated prior to 1928. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Table 283. — Fruits and vegetdbhs: Unloads of 10 commodities at 12 markets in 

car loU, 1917-1924 ‘ 


Commodity and 
year 

New York 

1 

O 

Philadel- 

phia 

1 

St. Louis 

1 

Q 


St. Paul 

Minneapolis i 

Kansas City 

Washington 

Cleveland 


Total 

Apples* 

Cars 

Car» 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

(fars 

1917 « 

7, 996 

4,335 

2, 343 

2,498 

2,117 

636 

284 

686 

968 

333 

664 

848 

2:1,528 

1918- - 

8,944 

4, 468 

2, 701 

2,951 

1,640 

1, 130 

410 

568 

709 

m 

1,192 

673 

25,909 

1919 

10, 037 

6,986 

7,080 

2.842 

2; 216 

1,379 

1,450 

227 

848 

674 

387 

1,402 

1,616 

28,462 

1920-- 

10, 628 

3, 198 

2,792 

1,975 

1,617 

401 

464 

1,000 

661 

1,698 

96.1 

32, 283 

1921 

11,984 

6,634 

3, 416 

2,808 

1,856 

1,810 

851 

422 

1,002 

369 

1, 184 

1,080 

32. 916 

1922 

12, 764 

0, 575 

2,530 

3,020 

2,111 

1, 257 

496 

712 

776 

164 

1.961 

1,402 

34,008 

1923 

16,538 

10,364 

3, 211 

3,005 

2,738 

1,6.59 

428 

681 

1, 607 

674 

1,861 

1,782 

43,446 

1924 

14,468 

6,606 

2,996 

2,799 

1,960 

1,531 

.525 

748 

701 

556 

1,614 

1,234 

36,737 

Cabbage: 







1917* 

2,027 

1, 141 

1, 325 

896 

1,001 

426 

46 

81 

375 

186 

222 

234 

7,950 

1018- 

2,472 

1, 822 

1,936 
1, 662 

1,670 

858 

677 

64 

67 

580 

371 

636 

223 

10,750 

. 1919. 

2,215 

1,837 

1, 172 

746| 

567 

68 

49 

421 

287 

603 

206 

9,707 
10, 138 

1920. 

2,226 

1, 355 

1,906 

1,297 

864 


96 

74 

121 

399 

393 

617 

290 

1921... 

8,030 

1, 780 

1,962 

1,105 

1,049 

669 

68 

76 

400 

386 

606 

262 

11,291 

1922.. 

3,333 

1,697 

2,166 

1, 219 

1,121 

781 

102 

104 

516 

468 

676 

392 

12,474 

1923 

3,981 

1,686 

2,233 

1,274 

1,018 

729 

78 

81 

603 

300 

536 

4U1 

12,909 

1924 

4, 185 

1,877 

2,217 

1,191 

1,230 

762 

90 

123 

471 

471 

732 

496 

13,845 

Cantaloupes: 







85 





7J 

7.677 

1917* 

8, 365 

793 

815 

1,140 

286 

418 

142 

360 

99 

4 

1918 

2,237 

1,045 

493 

1.068 

286 


89 

88 

118 

128 

126 

381 

276 

6,684 

1919 

3, 701 

1,924 

958 

1,702 

305 

597 

92 

171 

448 

230 

748 

601 

11,377 

1920 

3,788 

2,036 

1,057 

1,276 

462 

554 

60 

94 

396 

266 

667 

562 

11,186 

1921-. 

4,781 

2,308 

1,258 

1,322 

539 

640 

115 

166 

452 

242 

733 

667 

13, 113 

1922 

6,536 

2,800 

1, 542 

1,244 

618 

fi76 

122 

214 

422 

306 

912 

584 

14. 975 

1923. 

4,521 

2,237 

1,226 

1,203 

512 

461 

76 

199 

309 

263 

749 

536 

12, 282 

1924 

6,732 

2,608 

1,416 

1,203 

728 

813 

97 

260 

409 

306 

906 

686 

16,004 

Celery: 













1917 * 

972 

1,561 

660 

466 

240 

151 

30 

65 

207 

98 

4 

106 

4,469 

1918-. 

1, 175 

766 

707 

679 

166 

46 

40 

73 

202 

1.62 

120 

76 

4,209 

1919 

1,002 

583 

428 

337 

177 

166 

40 

102 

164 

126 

112 

72 

3,299 

1920 

1, 276 

979 

763 

629 

217 

207 

47 

89 

220 

194 

144 

154 

4,800 

1921 

1, 691 

1, 479 

951 

666 

354 

316 

62 

126 

304 

197 

243 

264 

6,642 

1922.- 

1,981 

1,689 

814 

677 

360 

331 

63 

162 

321 

214 

217 

321 

7, 120 

1923 

2,607 

1,818 

1,681 

860 

830 

386 

370 

116 

214 

382 

241 

340 

466 

8, 619 

1924 

2,998 

1, 186 

822 

441 

382 

121 

244 

314 

257 

361 

574 

9,331 

Onions: 













10,933 

1917 » 

4,666 

1, 146 

1,606 

1, 178 

753 


i86 

60 

149 

407 

108 

133 

461 

1918 

4,073 

6771 

1,642 

1,208 

549 

276 

26 

75 

389 

220 

417 

1 382 

9,833 

1919- 

4,364 

1,393! 

1,398 

976 

438 

226 

61 

83 

284 

174 

422 

616 

ia335 

1920 

8,72? 

1, 237, 

1,554 

1,115 

687 


i83 

40 

107 

426 

226 

1 693 

664 

10,646 

1921. _v 

1922..;. 

4, 429 

1, 645 

1, 482 

922 

669 

314 

71 

91 

345 

196 

498 

658 

11,010 

4,933 

1,673 

1,698 

961 

672 

400 

05 

116 

463 

236 

648 

676 

12,418 

1923 

8,338 

1, 951! 

1,790 

941 

664 

394 

64 

06 

464 

247 

662 

782 

16,332 

1924 

Peaches; 

1917 * 

8,118 

1,955 

2,067 

1,023 

788 

4^ 

77 

142 

638 

292 

746 

706 

17,020 

3,620 

1,067 

827 

1, 167 

348 

405 

69 

190 

292 

120 

n 

65 

8,261 

1918 

2,687 

1,060 

1,347 

892 

1,010 

188 

416 

97, 

83 

205 

138 

452 

443 

7,670 

1919 

2,989 

888 

1, 221 

334 

631 

1281 

112 

285 

168 

584 

663 

0,340 

1920 

2,406 

1,267 

837 

849 

347 

481 

36 

64 

158 

190 

477 

619 

7,781 

1921 

4, 143 

1,3^ 

1,0561 

769 

481 

600 

77 

101 

268 

148 

532 

655 

10,046 

1022 

4,617 

2,107 

1,016 

778 

1,071 

488 

609 

161 

192 

331 

294 

860 

996 

12,682 

1923 

3,496j 

1,404 

744 

542 

649 

136 

168 

320 

220 

602 

774 

0,913 

" 1924 

Potatoes: 

1917 » 

4,686 

1,845 

1,093 

841 

777 

762 

180 

288 

388 

226 

1,146 

1, 123 

13,200 

|20;601 

9,609 

6,441 

5,185 

%904 

1,673 

410 

1, 19^ 

2,646 

480 

786 

1,890 

63,689 

1918 

18,773 

12,477 

6,828 

6,616 

2,730 

1,538 

125 

897' 


1,213 

1,000 

3, 101 

2,811! 

69,115 

1919 

16,703 

12, 146 

7,668 

7,326 

2,756! 

2,047 

160 

498! 

2,621 

8,136 

2,928| 

5^877 

1920 

16,002 

11,302 

7, 130 

5,614 

2,612 

2,189 

487 

750 


873 

8,109 

2,695 

53,764 

1921 

17,986 

13,077 

7,460 

5»896 

8,562 

2,857 

594 

845 

2,267 


3,175 

2,203 

6^695 

1922 

20,100 

18,912 

8,023 

5,009; 

4,290 

8,447 

351 

717 

3,^ 

1,628 



66,389 

1923 

21,330 

14,436 

8,519 

4,906 

8,012 

2,942 

263 

785 

2; 417 


3,106 

2,818 

66,130 

1924 

Strawberries: 

22,726 

15,664 

8,272 

4,033 

2,905 

2,698 

279 

520 

3^508 

It 784 

3,499 

2,465 

67,853 

1917 * 

2,771 

706 

910 

679 

435 

89 


287 

82 

190 

173 

K) 


66 

5,690 

1918 

840 

304 

271 

77 

255 

52 

119 

100 

18 

161 

125 

8,028 

2,241 

1919 

476 

702 

169 

166 

45 


232 

58 

101 

60 

60 

99 

103 

1920 

728 

767 

268 

185 

85 


8C 

49 

84 

68 

34 

138 

171 

?»S£ 

1921 

1, 101 

1,499 

300 

321 

132 

356 

72 

147 

180 

60 

239 

225 

4,622 

1922 

2,193 

2,607 

1,719 

1,696 

668 

497 

265 

474 

160 

351 

262 

48 

842 

652 

7,481 

1928 

750 

516 

277 

559 

130 

246 

120 

62 

393 

548 

7,813 

7,561 

1924 

2,687 

1,809 

691 

458 

229 

855 

152 

228 

146 

67 

349 

660 


1 8ee Table 284 for 1. c. 1. unloads converted to oardot equivalents, 
t Reports incomplete. 
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Tablb 288 .— and vegektbha: Unloada of 10 commodUtea at IS markets in 
car lota, 1917-19S4 — Continued 































CROPS OTHER THAN GRAINS, FRUIfB, ANDTEGETABLBS 

BEANS 


Table 285. — Seans, dry: Acreage, production, and total, farm valae, United Stages, 



> Preliminary, 


Table 286. — Beans, dry: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

192$ and 1924 


state 

Thousands 
of acres 

Average yield 
in bushels 
per acre 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1923 

1924 1 

1923 

1924 

1023 

1024 1 

1023 

1924 

1923 

1024 > 

New York 

130 

140 

13.0 

13.0 

1,690 

1,820 

$3.00 

$3.80 

6,591 

6,916 

Michigan 

A68 

657 

1L5 

12 5 

6,532 

5,848 

2 30 

2 15 

21,556 

12421 

Wisconsin 

10 

10 

0.0 

a5 

00 

85 

4.00 

2 40 

360 

280 

Montana 

23 

34 

11.6 

12 0 

264 

406 

2 70 

2 30 

977 

1,346 

Wjromlng 

8 

7 

11.0 

120 

33 

84 

280 

2 55 

100 

298 

Colorado 

170 

200 

8.0 

24 

1,360 

986 

3. 70 

2 10 

6, 082 

2067 

Now Mexico 

60 

110 

6.0 

5.0 

345 

550 

4.20 

2 80 

1,449 

2,090 

Arizona 

6 

5 

6.6 

6.0 

30 

80 

2 00 

4.60 

162 

135 

Idaho 

46 

60 

220 

12 5 

900 

1,346 

2 60 

4.10 

3,564 

5,519 

California.... 

200 

161 

15.7 

14.0 

4,694 

2,254 

4.00 

5.20 

18, 776 

11,721 

ToW.-.'i 


1,383 

121 

2 7 



2 65 

2 71 

58,566 

40,702 


Division of (.’rop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 287. — Beans, dry: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, 1918-1924 


State 

1918 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1034 i 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

69 

144 

851 


1,599 

1,775 

1,868 

Miehigan 

888 

L965 

2138 

2855 

4,955 

2998 

8, 480 

Colorado 

768 

478 

186 

524 

483 

1,001 

1,431 

New Mexico 

183 

422 

621 

074 

288 

85 

375 

Idaho 

177 

232 

147 

146 

286 

51 

024 

California 


4,681 

3,481 

3, 759 

2821 

8,284 

2, 195 

All other 

80 

69 

86 

162 

84 

153 

230 

Total 

4, 144 

7,701 

6,995 

12714 

11, 466 

12,437 

15,397 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearoh. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Stdpments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Fsrelimtnary. 

740 













































Diri^cn vi Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ 

i Interp&anted acreage is indnded as its equivalent solid acreage. * Shelled> or equivalent bushels in the pod. < PfeUminary. 



Table 292 , — Cowpeas: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production, by States, 192S and 192i 


Oropa o^ker than Oraimy FraUa, md Yagatdhlaa 748 



Crop and IdTestocik Es^boates. 

s Iiiteqtdaiited acirmge is indnded as its equiyalent solid aonage. * Shdled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. * Preii 



Yiarhooh of the Peplk-tmlmt of 

* 


Table 293. — titrufpeaa^ Farm price p& bu$heL 16ih of month, United States, 1916-^ 

19B4 


Year beginning 
Apg. 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov 

15 

I>iBC. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr., 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

average 

1915 

Ct9, 

17A4 

CU. 

155.4 

CU, 

150.0 

161.4 

Cts, 

151.8 

Ots. 

158.8 

Cts. 

157.2 

158.7 

Cts. 
15a 2 

CU. 

14^8 

■FTTan 

Ots. 

135.1 

303.2 

CU. 

151.0 

180.7 

191g. 

14L3 

142.4 

14&1 

16L6 

177.0 

193.2 

310.0 

231.8 

253.4 

2oai 

ado. 1 

1917. 

205.4 


219.5 




202.5 

301.5 

292.8 

383l3 

m4 

343.0 

248.4 

238 2 

19ia. 

24L3 


238.9 




mWmi 

348.8 

267.8 

292.3 

342.8 

264.3 

1919. 






Ktpjff 

872.4 

394.0 

421.4 

4814 

4^7 

'47a 8 

319.4 

1920 

Itvl! 

pjiip! 


243.4 

pinM 

197.2 

Rill 

rm 

215.5 

242.7 

265. \ 

287.2 

273.8 

1921 

24a9 

199.7 


184.8 

178.1 

17L9 

179.7 

185.8 

184.8 

180.5 


B'lr/lVl 

190.7 

1922 

160.5 

157.4 

153.6 

160.7 

167.4 

187. C 

107.6 

198.2 


rm 

217.2 

221.3 

172.8 

1923 

rrw 

187.2 

10&4 

194.7 


211.5 

m 

m 

24a 3 

253.4 

rS2.4 

285.6 

213.6 

1924 

26&0 

24a7 

231.5 

284.4 

250.3 




— 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


VELVET BEANS 


Table 294. — Velvet beans: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, 1923 and 1924 



Equivalent solid acreage utilleed i 



Beans gathered * 










Yield per 



Production 



State 

1 

Primarily 
for beans 

Primarily 
for grazing, 
hogging, , 
etc.* 

Total 

acre from 
acreage 
grown pri- 
marily for 
beans 

1 

From acre- 
age grown 
primarily 
for beans 

From acre- 
age utilized 
primarily 
for other 
purposes 

Total 


1928 

1924* 

1023 

10344 

1023 

1924*1 

1023 

1024 

1023 

10244 

1923 

19244 

1923 

19244 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

1.000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 


acres < 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

North Carolina 

5 

4 

31 

27 

36 

81 

0.50 

0.50 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

South Carolina 

50 

50 

105 

178 

345 

228 

.50 

.55 

30 

27 

22 

32 

52 

50 

Georgia 

1 218 

208 

610 

467 

728 

676 

.54 

.45 

118 

95 

45 

40 

163 

136 

Florida 

45 

60 

205 

185 

250 

345 

.59 

.66 

37 

33 

12 

13 

39 

46 

Alabama 

225 

380 

. 836 

288 

661 

568 

.50 

.46 

113 

127 

45 

41 

158 

168 

MississippL... 

38 

40 

205 

180 

243 

220 

.65 

.43j 

21 

17 

8 

16 

29 

83 

LouisiBna 

30 

23 

110 

112 

149 

135 

.30 

.49 

12 

11 

9 

14 

21 

26 

Texas 

\ 

9 

8 

42 

38 

51 

46 

.41 

.27 

4 

2 

3 

2 

7 

4 

Total-.. 

620 j 

673 

1,643 

1 

1,476 

2,263 

1 

2,148 

.52 

.47 j 

327 ; 

i 

314 

147 

160 

474 

474 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ Interphinted acreage is included as its equivalent solid acreage. > Includes hay acreage. 
* Shelled, or equivalent tona in the pod. < Preliminary. 


BROOMCORN 


Table 295. — Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and total farm, value, United Stales, 

1915-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 3 d 6 ld 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
prioe per ton 
Nov. 16 

Farm value 

1916. 

1916, 

1917.. 

1018. 

1919 

1920 

1931. 

X922. 

1928 

1984*....- 


Pounds 

464.1 

320.3 

832.8 

340.4 

303.4 

28at> 

844.2 
2n.3 - 

868.8 

813.1 

Short tons 
52,242 
88,726 

67.400 
62,300 

53.400 
86,iX)0 

88.900 

87.900 
81,153 
76,183 

Dollars 

91.67 

172.76 

292.76 
298.87 
114.57 
126.16 

72.20 
219.46' 
160.06 

94.21 



Division of Oec^ and Livestock Estimatea. ^ Preliminary. 
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Tabi.k 296. — Broomcorn: Acreage,- -pi'odiuiciian, and total farm value, by States, 

19S3 and 19S4 


State 

'■t 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per ton 
Nov. 16 

Farm value 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

minois 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Total 

Acres 

40.000 
4,000 

70.000 

61.000 
273,000 

48,000 

.60,000 

Acres 

42.000 
4,000 

46.000 

23.000 
246,000 

34.000 
48^000 

Pounds 

600 

500 

370 

366 

240 

366 

266 

Pounds 

430 

300 

295 

418 

369 

170 

m 

Tons 

10,000 

1,000 

13,960 

9,308 

32,760 

8,760 

6,376 

Tons 
9,030 
600 
6,638 
4,807 
45, 387 
2,890 
6,480 

Dots. 

236 

188 

118 

160 

170 

146 

108 

DoU. 

160 

180 

96 

100 

86 

60 

86 

1,000 
dollars 
2, 350 
188 
1,628 
1,396 
5, .569 
1,270 
688 

1,000 

dollars 

1,354 

96 

631 

481 

3,868 

173 

661 

636,000 

442,000 

a02.6 

i 

343.1 

1 81,163 

76^832 

160.06 

94.21 

12, 089 

7,144 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Preliminary. 


Tablb 297. — Broomcorn: Farm price per ton, 15th oj month. United States, 

19iO-19H 


Year. 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 


May 

15 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

1910 

$190 

81 

$197 

Wj 








$108 

121 

$96 

803 

1911 


124 

mm 

1912 

^HTui 

86 

99 


83 




77 


69 

67 

1913 

49 

66 

67 




67 


106 


HI 

02 

Av. 1910-1913. 

106 

m 

mm 

109 

104 

90 

96 

97 

104 

100 

97 

88 

1014 

94 

96 

91 

89 

86 

88 

88 

91 

77 

67 

$6 

68 

1916._ 

66 

78 

68 

71 

76 

77 

79 

83 

75 

86 

92 

101 

1916 

104 


104 

96 

101 

102 


120 

129 

168 

173 

173 

1917 

184 


212 

227 

253 

223 

194 

308 

240 

270 

296 

. 280 

1918 

249 

264 

242 

222 

206 

222 

235 

232 


266 


173 

1919 

169 

141 

174 

149 

162 

106 

110 

124 

154 

163 

161 

163 

1920 

163 

123 

180 

146 

146 

145 

113 

142 

L 126 

126 

123 

88 

Av. 1914-1920. 

147 

14? 

146 

143 

146 

138 

133 

167 

167 


150 

148 

1921 .. 

70 

71 

72 


66 

76 

76 

67 

68 

72 

68 

86 

1922 

71 

88 

80 

76 

82 

87 

84 

122 

175 

193 

217 

338 

1923 

229 

266 

342 

354 

223 

233 

214 

196 

169 

197 

161 

173 

1924 

131 

114 

110 

1 

10$ 

107 

107 


171 

156 

139 

94 

M 


Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimatss. 

2d283‘*—YBK 1924 18 
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COTTON 

Tabu 298.— Cotton; AereoM, production,, value, exporte, etc.. United States, 19(^ 

19H 



Division of Orop and Livestoek BstimatcB; llfureL in italics are census returns; acreage revised on census 
tMSiS. 

> Baaed on farm price Dec. 1. * Bales of 600 pounds gross weight. * Preliminary. 


Tablb 299. — Cotton: Acrtage karveatedy by States, 1915-19^4 


[Thousand aores~*i. e., 000 omitted] 


1916 1016 1917 1918 1910 1920 1021 1922 


Virginia 

North Carolina* 
South Carolina. 
Q 


1916 

1916 

84 

42 

1,282 

1,461 

2,616 

2,780 

4,825 

6^277 

108 

191 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

• Lower Califbrnia (140,000 acres in 1924. 160,000 acres in 1923, 136.000 in 1922, SSAMO in 1921, 126,000 in 
299Q» and 200,000 in 1919) Ineluded in CaUrorala figures but excluded from United States totals. 
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Table 301. — Cotton: Production of lint (excluding linters) in BOO^pound gross- 
weight hales, by States, year beginning August 1, 1915-1924 


[Thousand bales— 1. e.» 000 omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Virginia 

16 

27 

19 

25 

23 

21 

16 

27 

51 

30 

North Carolina 

699 

656 

618 

898 

830 

025 

776 

852 

1,020 

765 

South Carolina 

1, 134 

932 

1,237 

1,570 

1,426 

1,623 

756 

402 

770 

760 

Georgia 

1,909 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1,66^ 

1,415 

787 

715 

588 

1,000 

Florida 

48 

41 

38 

29 

16 

18 

11 

25 

12 

22 

Alabama 

1,021 

533 

518 

801 

713 

663 

580 

823 

687 

990 

Mississippi 

954 

812 

906 

1,226 

961 

895 

813 

960 

604 

1,0S0 

Louisiana 

341 

443 

630 

588 

298 

888 

279 

343 

368 

'480 

Texas 

3,?27 

3,726 

3, 126 

2,697 

3,000 

4,346 

2,106 

3,222 

4,342 

4,770 

Arkansas 

816 

1,134 

974 

987 

884 

1, 214 

797 

*1,018 

628 

1, 100 

Tennessee 

303 

382 

241 

330 

310 

825 

302 

891 

228 

330 

Missouri 

48 

63 

61 

62 

64 

79 

70 

* 143 

121 

146 

Oklahoma 

640 

824 

959 

677 

1,016 

1,836 

481 

1 627 

656 

1,460 

California.,. 

20 

44 

58 

67 

56 

75 

34 

28 

54 

! 71 

Aiixona 



22 

56 

60 

103 

45 

47 

78 

100 

All other 


14 

6 

6 

5 

13 

9 

10 

34 

69 

United States... 

11, 192 

11,450 

11,302 

12; 041 

11, 421 

18,440 

7,964 

0,762 

10,140 

13,163 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

> Preliminary estimate of the Department of Agriculture. 

> Arkansas flguio includes 6,000 net bales Missouri cotton estimated to have been ginned in Arkaus. 


Table 302 . — Cotton (linters): Production, United States, 1899-1923 


Year beginning 
August 

Production, 
in 500-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales 

Year beginning 
August 

Production, 
in 600.1b. 
gross-weight 
bales 

Year beginning 
August 

Production, 
in 600.1b. 
gross-weight 
boles 

1809 

114,544 
143,500 
166, 020 
196,223 
194,486 
i 241, 942 

' 229,539 

1 321, 680 

1 268.282 
346, 607 

1 310, 433 

1 

1910 

397, 072 
557, 675 
609, 504 
638,881 

1918 

929, 516 
607,969 
440, 313 

1900 

1911 

1919 

1901. 

1912 1 

1920 

1902 

1913. _ 

Av 1914-1920 

1908 

Av. 1909-1913 . 

888,896 

1004 

502,711 

1921 

1906 . . 

1014 

397, 762 
607,779 
668,600 

1906 

856,900 
931, 141 
1,330,714 
1,126,719 

1922 

1907 

1916 

1023 

1908 

1900 

\ 

1916 

1917 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of tho Census. 



Table 303 . — Cotton ginned to specified dcUes and throughout the season, Uniied Stales, 190t^l9S4. 
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Tabus 304. — Cotton: Percontago reduction from fuU yiM per acre^ from stated 
causeSf as reported by crop correspondents , 1900^1998 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

> Average is weighted and includes cotton States in which there was no damage by boU weevil. 
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Table 306 . — Cotton: Acrectge and yield per acre in specified countries, average 1909^ 
10, to 191S-14n annual 1991-22 to 1924-25 


Yeftr beginning about Aug. 1 


Country 

Acreage 

Average yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1,000 
acres 
30,509 
18, 461 
1,341 
4,28^1 

1,420 

296 

230 

362 

170 

283 

84 

39 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

Aver- 

age 

1909-10 

to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

United FItates 

India 

igSv-::::;::;:;:: 

i,000 

acres 

34,162 

22,5a3 

1,743 

1,000 
> acres 
33,086 
21,792 
1,868 
3, 947 

1,612 
; 174 

242 
370 

334 

291 

62 

66 

1,000 
acres 
37, 123 
23,088 
1,649 

1,000 

acr/s 

>40,116 

*24,707 

1,866 

Povnds 
' 182 

! 70 

398 

Pounds 

125 

97 

315 

Pounds 

141 

93 

299 

Pounds 

131 

88 

362 

Pounds 

157 

317 

Brasil 

1 

* 604 
1,490 
«245 
<1 146 

68 
■ 163 

1 

44 

6 

1,966 

557 

>279 

378 

419 

*320 

101 

156 



170 

i 

175 

70 

j 176 


Russia (Asiatic) 

Mexico __ - 

* 1, 196 
*511 
408 

*678 

*362 

*226 

306 


Chosen (Korea) 

Uganda 

Peru 

57 

169 

122 

88 

1^ 

111 

140 

107 


AnglO'Egyptian Su- 
dan 

Argentina 

Total countries re- 
porting 1909-1923 

Estimated world 
total - _ - - - 

136 

243 

112 

200 

181 

230 

192 

227 


61,054 

63, 185 

69, 737 

66,035 













67,300 

68,400 

64,600 

71,000 

76,000 













Division of Statistical and Iliatorical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agrb 
culture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head ol the table arc for crops har- 
veste<i tietwoen about Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both Northern and Boutbem 
Hemishperes. For the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the year beginning Sept. 1. 

1 Estimate of area planted; for other years area harvested. 

> Third estimate. In the past 12 years the third estimate has averaged 96 per cent of the final estimate. 

3 Chinese Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners* Association which represents 
the most important cotton growing area where the commercial crop is grown. 

* For the year 1916-16. 

» From an unofficial source. 

» Average for four years. 

7 Average for 1914-16 to 19]»-19 


Table 307 . — Cotton production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 1918^14$ 
annual 1918-19 to 1924-25 

[Bales of 478 pounds net} 


Year beginning about Aug. 1 


Country 

Average 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1 

1 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

prelimi- 

nary 

Nokthxrn Hsmi- 

SPHXBE 

NOBTH AMXRICA 

United States > 

Bales 

13, 033,235 
193,000 

1 

Bales 

12,040,639 

*> 2 oa»ooo 

Bales 

11,420,763 

*n99,000 

1 

Bales 

13.439,603 

*>188,000 

Bales 

7,963,641 

147,302 

Bales 

9,762,069 

178,243 

i 

Bales 

10, 139, 671 
138,000 

Bales 

13,153,000 

>213,000 

Mexico 

Total North 
Ameri can 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 

13,226,235 

12,243,632 

11,619,763 

13,027,003 

1 

8, 100,943 

9,940,312 

10,277,671 

a.,000 


> Listers not included. 

* Wtom as usoffiofaU sonroe. 

I L^na district and Lower Calttbrnia. 
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Tablb 307. — Cotton production in specified countries, average 1909-10, to 191S-14, 
annual 1918-19 to 1994-96 — Continued 


Country 


Year beginning about Aug. 1 


Average , 
190»-10to 
1018-14 


1918-19 


1919-20 


1020-21 


1921-22 


1022-28 


1928-24 


1924' 25 
prelimi- 
na»-y 


Northern Hemi- 

BPBERE—OoDtd. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES 


Venesuela. 

Quatemaia 

Haiti , 

Dominican Republic * 

Porto Rico 

Ban Salvador 

British West Indies 

Montserrat 

8t. Kltts-Nevis.. 

Grenada 

St. Vincent 

Barbadoes 


SaUi 
10,000 
<144 
•8,910 
•1,066 
< 1, 319 


BaUi 


Balet 


BaUa 


BdUt 


Bales 


Bales 


Balet 


28M 

368 


>15,^ 

411 

2,201 


•9,132 

150 

1,400 


215 

•21,553 

405 


194 

•16,000 
374 
1, 046 


125 


448 


* 20,000 


657 

1,347 

703 

1,026 

1,061 


917 
1, 186 
644 
988 


1,147 
1, 158 
785 
1. 1611 
211 


826 

1,615 


185 


768 

732 

534 

523 

419 


837 

870( 

691 


1,004 

523 




>1,300 


Total Central 
and South 
American 
countries and 
West Indies 
reporting 
1909-1923 


5, 157 


8, 568 


4, 13« 


2, 847 


4, 135 


4,012 


EUROPE 


Italy 

Yugoslavia.. 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Malta 

Spain 


5, 212 
922 
<12,614 
1,073 
433 


8,603 
1, 163 


10, m 

9^ 

287 


1,087 

6,840 

1,212 


798 

5,986 

1,840 

485 


4,603 

858 

* 0,868 

3,600 

167 

694 


5,000 
669 
> 13, 250 
1,799 
98 

1,088 


» 10, 800 
2,448 


Total Euro- 
pean coun- 
tries report- 
ing 1909-1923. 

NORTH ATRICA 

Algeria 

Danomey.^^ 

French Guinea® 

Ivory Coast • 

French Sudan « 

French Togo 

Italian Somaliland.. 

A^^-Egyptian Su- 
dan 

Gold Coast 

Itoya 

N^ria 

Uganda 


14, 120 


10,029 


11,504 


8,290 


8,311 


13, 635 


15, 147 


• 1, 370 
664 
<230 
<28 
7 236 
» 7 2, 312 
•510 
• 1 , 
1,453,000 

12,552 

104 

519 

9,050 


• 1, 621 

a 

2,002 


371 
616 
46 
1, 551 


1,107 

•668 

177 

951 


719 
• 415 
•319 
999,000 

10,469 

84 

167 

5»104 

30,569 


5,050 


4, 552^ 


•895 
1, 155,000 

18,525 

•53 

88 

15,264 

20, m 


1, 251, 000 

23,506 

•40 

88 

26,360 

68,071 


293 

•1,946 

114 

94 

143 

^'95 
179 
902,000 

19, 707 
•12 
418 
13,578 
31,881 


397 
•1,273 
172 
109 
647 
4, 612 
1, 192 
690 
•1,170,000 

23,452 

77 

160 

16,388 

77,678 


795 


),736 


1,757 

1,381 

1,218,000 

40,607 
>837 
* 1,004 


1,322,000 

45,307 


94,142^ 


Total African 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 


1,486,513 


1,040,289 


1,204,229 


l,342,70q 


953, 518 


1, 271, 667^ 


1,349,59(M 


Cyprus 

Turkey, Asiatic.. 
India® 


138,000^ 

8,585,0001 


1, 13iM 


i.oori 


2,02d 


8,828,0001 


4,858,000) 


3,018,000) 


1,444 

•30,000 

8,758,000 


1,276 

*50,000 

4,247,000 


1,674 

•60,000 

4,247,000| 


5,069,000 


'From an unoffloial souroe. 

For one year. 

•Average for three years. 

^Eiports, 

1,015,000 bales, but receipts into Alexandria and exports indicate a larger crop. 
•The oominercial erop of India, according to figures compiled by the United States Department of 
Ommene, was 8,448,000 bales in 1021-22, 4,048,000l^ in and 8,811,000 bales la lOShM. 
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Table 307. — C&tUm production in specifiod cotm^ies, aoorage 1909^10t ^ 191S-14f 
annual 1918-19 to 1994-9B — Continued 


Year Legimiing about Aog. 1. 


Country 

Average 
1909-10 to 
1213-14 

Nobthbrn Hbmi- 
8PBXBK— Coutd. 

AHA— -oontinned 

Bala 

Ceylon 

U7 

Iraq 


Rum, Asiatic 

053.000 

136.000 

Persia 

China**. 

Japanese Empire: 

8,473,000 

Japan 


Chosen (Korea).. 

7 17, 387 

French Indo-China * . 

1 14,337 

Siam 

North Borneo • 

Total Asiatio 
countries re- 
porting 1202- 

•3,653 

125 

1923 

8,030,467 


lQ24r-28 

prelimi- 

nary 


Total North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere coun- 
tries report- 
i ng 190D-1923 . 22,762,49 

SOUTHKBN HsMI- 
BPHEBB 

Peru 110,00 

Ecuador 


Paraguay 


Argoutina 

Belgian Congo 

•3, 045 


Tanganyika Terri- 


^ tory 


Nyasaland 


Union o! South Africa 

7« 

Angola - 

510 

Mosambique 


Dutch East Indies. . . 


New Hebrides 


Australia 

21 

Total Southern 


Hemisphere 
countries re- 
porting 1209- 


1928 

448,788 

Total all ooun- 
triea report- 


ing 1202-1223. 

23,211,280 

Estimated 


World total.. 

23,580,000 



20, 416, 170 21, 142, 92a20, 608, 887^15, 126, 652 18, 747, ^19, 134, 875 


12,300,000 


1 

21,884, 

i 

20^87^ 


Pivlalon of Statlstioal and Historical Research. Of&dal souroes and International Institute of Agri- 
culture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table, are lor erops 
harvested between about August 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both Northern and 
Southern Hemhqpheres. For the tJnlted States prior to 1214 the figures apply to the year beginning 
September 1. 

tFrom an unoltteial aouree. 

4 For one year. 

» Average for live years. 

•Exports. 

7 Average forfour yews. 

i« Ohlnese Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Cotton Mill Owner's Association, which represents 
the most important cotton producing provinces where the commercial crop is grown. Cotton grown In 
other Drovinoes is used for home hand-loom consumption. Various estimates made from time to tune 
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Table 308. — Cotton: World production^ 100(hl9t4 


Year beginning 
about Aug. 1— 

Production 
in countries 

Production 

Estimated 
world totals 

Three principal producing countries 

reporting 

as far as 
reported 

United States 

IndU 

Egypt 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

1900- 

14,666,823 

14,809,578 

15,031,000 

10; 123, 027 

2,471,000 

1, 126,000 

1901 

14,019,482 

14,220,730 

15.292.000 

16.948.000 

9,500,745 

2,297,000 

1,320,000 

1902 

15,478,087 

16,823,334 

10,630,945 

2,818,000 

1,210,000 

1908 

14,768,468 

16, 185, 114 

16,258,000 

9,851, 129 

2,645,000 

1.349.000 

1.306.000 

19(M 

19,001,958 

20,007,125 

20; 070, 000 

13,438,012 

8, 172,000 

1905 

15,807,112 

16,856,569 

16,925,000 

10,575,017 

2,859,000 

1,235,000 

1906 

20,150,589 

21,250,290 

21,357,000 

18,278,800 

4, 129,000 

1,440,000 

1907 

16,166,459 

17,357,758 

17,458,000 

11, 107, 179 

2,613,000 

1,499,000 

1908 

18,908,812 

21, 144,006 

21,267,000 

18,241,799 

3,090,000 

1,399,000 

1909 

16,304,695 

10,289,657 

19,320,000 

10,004,949 

3,996,000 

1,086,000 

1910 

17,943,268 

21,873,607 

21,915,000 

11,608,616 

3,254,000 

l,55^000 

1911 

21,400,223 

25, 822; 888 

25,856,000 

15,692,701 

2, 780; 000 

1,580; 000 

1912 

20,512,458 

24,994,921 

26,214,631 

25,048,000 

18,703,421 

14,156,480 

3,702,000 

1,554,000 

1913 

21,626,719 

26,250,000 

4,239,000 

1,588,000 

1914 

23,624,294 

28,556,841 

28,687,000 

16,134,980 

4,359,000 

1,837,900 

1916 

17,219,729 

17,86^864 

17,605,635 

20.689.000 

19.845.000 

11, 101,820 

8, 128,000 

989,000 

1916 

19,768,809 

19,598,564 

11,449,930 

8,759,000 

1,048,000 

1917 

17,141,010 

19,675,000 

11,802,375 

3,393,000 

1,304,000 

1918 

17,099,602 

18,251,935 

20, 550; 410 

20,618,000 

12,040,582 

8,328,000 

090,000 
1, 155,000 

1919 

21,319,875 

21,884,000 

11,420,763 

4,853,000 

1920 

18,371,074 

20; 801, 878 

20,875,000 

13,439,603 

3,013,000 

1, 251,000 
902,000 

1921 

13,344,701 

15,314,754 

15,330,000 

7,958,641 

9,762,069 

3. 753. 000 

4.247.000 

1922 

16,020,556 

18,881,044 

18,900,000 

1,170,000 

1923 

1924 

16,884,359 

19, 062; 239 

19,300,000 

10,128,478 

18,153,000 

4.247.000 

5.069.000 

1,218,000 

1,322,000 






Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Bales ot 478 pounds net. Data for crop year as given 
arefor crops harvested between about Aug. 1 and July. i of the following year. This applies to both North* 
em and Southern Hemispheres. For the United State^ prior toM014 the figures apply to the year begin- 
Sept. 1. 

Table 300. — Cotton: Estimated monthly marh^inge hy farmers, 1919-199$ 


Percentage of year's sales * 


Year oeginniDg 
August 

\ 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Sea- 

son 

1912 jt 


17.2 


203 

108 

ao 

02 

15 

2.6 

L5 

11 

Bi 

100 

1913 


ia2 


19.7 

las 

as 

08 

14 

07 

L5 

12 


100 

1914 

1.2 

a8 

frii 

IT^tl 

16.1 

ILO 

as 

7.7 

01 

05 

■7.5 


100 

1915 

2.7 

11.8 

19.3 

204 

16u4 

04 

04 

' 02 

09 

06 

■3.4 


100 

1916 

ao 

14.6 

2 ao 

2L6 


04 

10 

09 

ao 

05 

16 

.5 

100 

1917 

2.5 

1L8 

2 ao 

22.7 

102 

as 

08 

15 

06 

L3 

10 

.9 

100 

1918 

as 

lao 

lai 

16.4 

lao 

5.4 

14 

16 

16 

7.5 

08 

14 

100 

1919 

1.4 

a5 

3L0 

22.2 

17.4 

a8 

06 

19 

02 

07 

17 

16 

100 

W20 

8.1 

lao 

ia2 

10 7 

ILO 

04 

06 

OO 

07 

09 

08 

06 

100 

1921 

ac 

lAO 

22.8 

17.1 

lai 

09 

18 

16 

16 

09 

ao 

06 

100 


5.2 

las 

sas 

19.8 

12.8 

09 

14 

07 

on 

10 

15 

16 

100 

1923 

4.1 

16.8 

24.6 

219 

18.3 

08 

8.1 

04 

1.7 

13 

.9 

16 

100 

Average 

16 

1 

i 18.1 

1 

21.5 

19.9 

112 

7.4 

01 

17 

06 

8.2 

8.0 

17 

100 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 As reported by about 7,500 cotton growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperative 
associations, and cotton dealers. 

*Inclode8 August. 

•Includes July. 
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Table 310 . — CaUon: International trade^ calendar years 1909-1923 


[Thousand bales— i 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average, 

1900-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 

Imports 

FiXiK>rts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCIPAL IXPOBTIKO 









COUNTRIES 









Rradl 

1 

83 

(0 

90 

0) 

157 


88 

British India. 

60 

1,966 

130 

2L240 

73 

2,447 

71 

2,955 



Penoa. 


1,442 

100 



0) 

1,343 

0) 

1,649 

Peru... 

0) 

87 




184 


106 

United States 

215 

9,008 

291 

6,678 

390 

6,307 

392 

5,486 

FBINaPAL IMPORTINU * 









COUNTRIES 









Austria 



116 

> 1 

128 

17 

122 

18 

Austria-Hungary 

906 

12 







Belgium 1 

496 

159 

428 

227 

283 

64 

308 

66 

Canada 

137 


182 


232 

0) 

235 


China 

43 

240 

469 

170 

407 

2:15 

450 

272 

C zechoslovakia 



423 

8 

321 

8 

308 

10 

Prance 

1,435 

316 

976 

100 

1,213 

112 

1,206 

125 

Germany 

2,258 

232 

1,533 

»7C 

1,314 

100 

998 

133 

Hungary - 



>4 


10 

0) 

14 

1 

Italy - 

896 

Q) 

728 

3 

820 

2 

855 

3 

Japan 

1,405 


2,420 


>824 


> 1, 168 


Netherlands 

277 

145 1 

120 

2 

117 

2 

115 

3 

Norway 

18 


7 


11 


12 


Poland 



* 158 


255 

(») 

240 

4 

Russia - 

880 

0) 

»2 i 


» 1 



Spain 

382 

1 

1 

380 

4 

382 

1 

385 

2 

Sweden 

93 

1 

59 

1 

84 

(h 

87 


Switzerland - 

113 


114 


99 


121 


United Kingdom. 

4, 164 


2,137 


2.823 


2,487 


Other countries 

220 

155 

223 

209 

194 

233 

78 

c>r> 

Total 

14,005 

13,956 

10,901 

11, 038 

10,081 

1 1, 267 

9,712 

1 

10, 974 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except whore otherwise noted. Bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight, or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned and unginued cotton 
and linters, but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scarto (Egvptian and Soudan). ^Vhereve^ uuginned 
cotton has oeen separately stated in the original reports, it has been reduced to ginned cotton in this state* 
ment at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 x>ound ginned. 

* Txjss than 600 bales, 3 Eight months, May-Decomber. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 


Table 311 . — Cotton: Farm price per pounds 15th of months United Stales^ 1909-1924 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

cd av. 


Ctfi. 

Cts. 

Ct9. 

CU. 

Ci8. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

C/s. 

CtH 

Cts. 

CIS, 

1909 

11.5 

12.2 

13,2 

13.8 

112 

113 

ESI 

110 

14.0 

14. 1 

lESl 

14. 1 

13.6 

1910 

14.4 

13.8 

13.6 

110 

112 

114 

11 1 

13.9 

ESI 

14.4 

14.6 

13.8 


1911 

12.5 

■IKil 

9.6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.7 

0.4 

ITtMH 

lluEl 

n.o 

U. 1 

11.6 

9.7 

1912- 

11.6 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8 

11.8 

11.7 

'BO 

11.6 

11.6 

1L6 

1918- 

11.6 

12.0 

13.2 

12.6 

12.0 

11.8 

12.2 

12.2 

'mi 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

ax« 

Av. 1909-1913-. 

12.3 

12.2 

tfn 

12.1 

12.2 


12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

12 7 



12 7 

12.8 

1914- 

m 6 

8.2 

7.0 

6.6 

"“oir 

7.0 

MQ 

7.8 

8.6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

7.4 

1915 

8.3 

9.8 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

RKa 

11.3 

11.5 

11.8 

12.4 

12.6 

11.2 

1916 

13.6 

16.0 

16.8 

18.8 

18.4 

17.0 


17.0 

ia4 

19.6 

22.4 

24.5 

17.7 

1917 

23.8 

23.4 

26.3 

27.6 

28.3 

29.3 

30.0 

31.0 

80.2 

28.0 

28.0 

28 2 

27.2 

1918- 


32.0 

sae 

28.4 

2a2 

26.8 

214 

212 

25.2 

27.8 

80.3 

31.8 

218 

1919- 

81.4 

30.8 

83.9 

86.0 

36.8 

36.0 

36.2 

36.8 

37.6 

87.4 

37.3 

87.1 


1920- 

810 

28.3 

22.4 

16.0 

12.7 

11.6 

11.0 

9.8 

0.4 

0.6 

9.7 

9.7 

17.2 

Av. 1914-1920- - 

21.7 

00 

m 

20.8 

20.2 

19.0 

19.6 

19.7 

00 

m 

m 

21.8 

20.6 

1921 

11.2 

10.2 

18.8 

17,0 

loT 

1A9 

16.7 

10.0 

10.0 

17.3 

19.6 

rvi 

16l9 

1922- 

20.9 

2a6 

21.2 

23.1 

212 

26.2 

26,8 

28.0 

27.6 

26.2 

26,0 

218 

.23.8 

1928 

28.8 

26.0 

28.0 

29.9 

82.1 

32.6 

8L4 

27.7 

28.7 

28.1 

27.8 

27.8 

^ 2819 

1921. 

27.8 

22.2 

23.1 

22.6 

22.0 











Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and Ist of suooeed* 
iiMl month. 
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Tabus 312. — Cotton; Farm price per pound, December 1, by States, 1908-1964, 

and valtte per acre, 19^4 



Divisloii of Statlitical aod Historical Research. Prior to Aug. 16, 1915, compiled from quotations in 
Market Reports of the New York Cotton Bzdiange, except 8ept. 38 to Nov. 16, 1914, when the Exchange 
was dosed, quotations for which time were taken hrmn the New Y ork Commercial and Finandal Chronide; 
tan Aug. 16, 1915, compiled from daily reports of the Cotton Division; average of daily dosing quotations. 

1 Market dosed. > No quotations prior to Sept. 88. Average for 7 days' businees. 
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Tabijo 314. — Cotton, middling: Aoe^o priee per pound at nine marhete, 

NOEFOLK 



MONTOOMBET 



IC8iS 

























7S8 Yearbook of^ the Department of Agricidiwre^ 19t4 

Tabii9 314. — Cation, middling: Avaraga spot prieo per pound at nine tnarkeU, 

191 4-1994 — Co ntinued 

LITTLB ROCK 



Divbloii of Statistical and Histodoal Bsssardi. CompUed from roports of the Cotton Division, averafa 
ol daily dosing qnotationB* 
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Table 315. — Cotton^ middling: Monthly avercige spot price per pound, New York 

lS89-19e4 


-A.ug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Bee. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


12.18 11.27 
8.28 9.48 
7.32 7.88 
&07 &45 
7.12 7.75 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to September. 1000, compiled from the New 
York Commercial and Financial Chronicle: September, 1000, to date compiled from Market Reports of the 
New York Cotton Szohange, average of daily closing quotations. 

> Cotton Exchange doeed on account of the war. 

> Cotton Exchange opened on Nov. 18. Quotations cover only half month. 

Table 316. — Cotton: Average closing price per pound for future delivery. New York, 

1901-19H 
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Tablb 316. — Cotton: Average closing price per pound for future delivery, New York, 

1 901 -1 9f^4 — Continued 


Prices for delivery during- 


CevU Cents 
9.05 9.01 
9. 29 0. 24 

9. 22 9. 18 
9. 95 9. 
10.61 10.62 
10.98 ILOl 
12.17 12.20 
12.22 12.24 
12.71 12.77 
13.57 13.74 
12.04 14.42 
13.37 14.88 
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Table 316. — Cotton: Average closing price per pound for future delivery ^ New York, 

1 901 -1 9^4 — Uontinued 
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Table 317. — Ceiion: Average spot price per pound in specified foreign markets 


LIVERPOOL, BaYPTIAK UPPERS, GOOD » 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


a#. 

<7<«. 

CVs. 

Cis. 

Ctg. 


Cti. 


CU. 

di. 

CU. 

C7». 


ms 

lao 

1&9 

17.6 

19.3 

19.5 


21.3 

20.2 

10.1 

18.3 

18.9 

10.3 


ms 

19.9 

20.1 

20.2 

fm 

EB 


19.0 

las 

Em 

20. 2 

20.0 

19.5 


1914 

''iao 

17.9 

17.3 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

17.6 

"‘iST 

12 1 

12 5 


12.2 

16.4 

1915 

12.2 

12 8 

14.0 

16.5 

14.8 

14.4 

19.8 

14.1 

12 4 

18.1 

Irll 

18.6 

121 

1915 

21.9 

22.5 

22 4 

21.6 

224 

23.5 

28.7 

227 

27.2 

81.2 

1131 

89.6 

26.6 

1917 

99.7 

41.9 

44.5 

ISO 

620 

55.4 

608 


52.0 

40.7 

tsn 

54.4 

50.8 

1918 

53.8 

51.5 

54.9 

56.3 

54.0 

526 

54.4 

55.8 

55.4 

54.3 

51.7 

50.4 

52 8 

1919 

50.8 


40.3 

4a8 

48.8 

424 

46.4 

428 

428 

53.4 

67.0 

76.8 

52 9 

1990 

9A0 


108.7 

107.6 

97.1 

81.3 

71.6 

626 

524 

37.0 

29.4 

23.4 

73.1 

Average 1914>1920 . 

41.5 

43.1 

44.4 

45.4 

I 

QQ 

ms 

41.2 

323 

II^Q 

38.6 

39.3 

41.2 

1921 

24.6 

las' 

19.6 

21.5 

18.8 

las 

18.0 

18.6 

lo.T 

33,3 

28.3 

29.4 

23.4 

1922 

28.8 

27,4 

2a 4 

36.8 

28.1 

29.7 

29.4 

28.1 

27.4 

27.3 

30.7 

81.2 

226 

1923 

81.9 

8Z5 

33.9 

lESl 

ino 

81.9 

31.0 

81.5 

83.4 

33.5 

89.0 

41.5 

38.7 

1994 

89.7 

89.0 

87.6 

41.2 

43.9 

42 8 

48.6 

45.6 

35.6 

34.3 

35.4 

37.6 

39.7 


LIVERPOOL 

NO. 1 OOMRAS, 

FULLY GOOD > 





1912 

las 

10.8 

lao 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

12.3 

12 2 

11.9 

11.6 

12.1 

1 

12 5 

11.6 

1913 

12.7 

12.8 

12 7 

12 5 

12 2 

11 9 

11.8 

11,6 

12.9 

12.9 

12.8 

12 5 

12.4 

1914 

12.0 

11.6 

11. 6 

ini 

HT 

HT 

10, 6 

9.7 

~9. r 

8.8 

7.9 

7.7 

10.2 

1915 

8. 5 

8,4 

8. 6 

0.2 

8.9 

9.1 

8.9 

9 1 

9 7 

10 9 

UiH 

11 9 

9.5 

1916 

12 6 

12.4 

12 1 

1L9 

13.0 

12 8 

12 9 

14.2 

16.0 

15.8 

17.6 

12 6 

13 9 

1917 i 

16.9 

17.3 



22. 1 

31.2 

32 4 

84.2 

31.9 

36.9 

37.6 

37.2 

28 3 

1918 

88.2 

37.6 

88.2 

38.2 

35 2 

36.8 

86.8 

37.8 

42 1 

42.4 

37.5 

34.3 

38 1 

1919 

86.3 

82.6 

27. 7 

28.9 


'2 4 

32 2 

30.7 

29.0 

32 5 

32.1 

32.0 


1920 

82.6 

mi 

82 3 

31.8 


2. 1 

26.1 

228 

21.6 

12 6 

12 7 

12.0 


Average 1914-1020^ 

22l8 


21.5 

26.8 

21.6 

1 

3 

m 

22.9 

28.3 

22.7 

21.7 

IQQ 

1921 

11.9 

lae 

22 

9.4 

’ 9. 8 

9.2 

0.3 

10.5 

16 0 

12 9 

15.3 

12 4 

12.0 

1922 

16.3 

1A9 

1A4 

16.0 

15.7 

12 9 

19.7 

19.8 

12 9 

12 8 < 

EMM 

20.5 

17.9 

1923 

21.9 

22L2 

21.7 


19.4 

20.8 


19.6 

21.8 


229 

27.7 

22.0 

1924 

26.1 

25.2 

224 

24.0 

229 

22.6 


23.4 

19.7 

22.3 

23.3 

23.5 

23.1 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS. GOOD * 


\ 

1912 

16.8 

16.6 

■ 

17.6 

18.1 

12 9 

12 4 

12 5 

17.2 

12 8 

n 

18, 1 

17.5 

1913 

12 6 

12 7 

19. 0 

19.4 

19.0 

12 5 

12 2 

17.8 

12 5 

12 6 

12 6 

■Lia 

12 0 

1914- 

17.4 

17.0 

16. 4 


12 8 

12 7 

12 8 

0) 


26 

11.2 

10.6 

119 

1915. 

11. 1 

iBO 

12 0 

113 

13.2 

12 1 

12. 6 

12 6 

W 

(*) 

16 2 

(») 

13.1 

1916. 

19. 2 

21.1 

eUlil 


20. 6 

21.4 



223 

27.5 

315 

32 4 

23.8 

1917 

321 

37.3 

39.0 

427 

49.3 

61.7 

||IjU 

421 

29.6 

82.4 

32 6 

32 5 

41.9 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

87.9 

(•) 

822 

326 

(») 

94.6 

320 

(») 

87.2 

823 
(») 
91 0 

36. 5 
(») 
82.7 

37.6 

(») 

69.8 

425 

(<) 

01.2 

51 9 

0) 
42 6 
41.9 

82. 5 

(*) 
oa 5 
21 2 

(») 
71.9 
19. 5 

62.3 

1921 

19.9 

15. 1 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

112 

119 

119 

22 7 

IDSI 

22 0 

27.8 

19.7 

1922 

223 

23.8 

22.9 

22 7 

217 

22 7 

221 

22 0 

223 

211 

227 

ESI 

218 

1923 

228 


31.8 

30.4 

28.2 

30.1 

29.4 

29.2 


824 

828 

88.4 

80.1 

1924 - 

328 

87.9 

86.2 

39.3 

41.8 

39.4 

821 

35.8 

221 

29.2 

31.2 

33.9 

827 


'L<mdon Economist, ayerago of weakly qtzotations. 
t Monthly Agrionltoral Btatistlos, Mims^ of Finance, Cairo, Egypt* 
•No quotations. 
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Table 317. — CoUon: Average spot price per pound in specified foreign markets, 

191 9 - 1 994 — Continued 

LIVERPOOL, AMERICAN MIDDLING * 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

B<®t. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


CU. 

CU, 

CU, 

CU, 

CU, 

CU. 

CU, 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU, 

1912 

11. 16 

11.90 

12.34 


iKMMB 

10 37 

14.46 

13.83 

13.55 

12.50 

13.82 

1A31 

13. 12 

1918 

14.06 

13. 97 

13.97 

DEil 


13.67 

13. 61 

13.38 


15.55 

tA04 

lA 54 

1A20 

1914 

1A34 

1A25 

14! "28 

16.02 


10 71 

14.74 

13.23 


tmt 

9.25 

"o'oT 

13.I4 

1916 

9.77 

iao6 

la 46 

11.37 

10 42 


10 32 

10 79 

12.24 

13.00 

13.74 

15.03 

11.55 

1916 

15.09 

15. 61 

15.48 

15. 47 

16.77 

10 47 

15.94 

17.64 

10 99 

20 69 

23.05 

22:16 

17.86 

1917 

21. 76 

21.34 

24.07 

25.23 

26.17 

EIKZI 

37.66 

30 21 

35.96 

34.85 

43.38 

4A25 

32.24 

1918 

46.16 

45.88 

47. 19 

46. 52 

42.28 

43.89 


45.26 

40 44 

46.46 

43. 97 

42.30 

45.13 

1919 

37.66 

34.53 

30 39 

33.24 

35.70 

30 25 

38.33 

34 06 


38.06 

41.09 

rniTB 

36.28 

1920 

43.61 

41. 61 

45. 16 

44.17 

42.51 

44.48 

41.83 

38.31 

31.33 

24.41 

19. 18 

14.74 

35.94 

Average 1914-1020. 

27.04 

26. 18 

26.72 

27.29 


29.05 

20 84 

20 20 

27.34 

26.00 

27.79 

26.90 

27.46 

1921 

15.32 

li.'Tr 

11. 78 

12.07 

12.53 

11.66 

11.94 

13. 34 


20 85 

18.46 

18.84 

15.02 

1922 

1&12 

17. 75 

19.21 

la 89 

21.42 


24.98 

2 A 90 

23.08 

24.55 

27.96 

20 28 

22.79 

1923 

30 64 

|30. 93 

31.42 

30.29 

20 43 

31.53 

29.28 

2018 

31.99 

31.96 

36.74 

KIiMOl 

31.37 

1924 

34.38 

32.53 

29.77 

33. 15 

30 00 

m 

gljU 

31.62 

25.06 

26. 13 


25.73 

29.79 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Conversions at monthly average rates of exchange as 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, 1921, and Federal Reserve Board. 


international Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 1921, p. 443. London Economist, 1922 to date. 
Average of weekly quotations. 


Table 318. — Cottonseed: Production^ 1874-1994 
[Thousand short tons— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
August 


Produc- 

tion 


Year beginning 
August 


Produc- 

tion 


1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 


1,687 

2,067 

1,969 

2,148 

2,268 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 


4,274 

3,183 

3,579 

4,792 

3,416 


Year beginning 
August 


Produo* 

tion 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


5,904 
4,462 
5,176 
6,997 
6, 104 


1879. 

1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


2,616 

3,039 

2,455 

3,266 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


4,070 

5,253 

6,472 

4,668 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
1916- 


6,305 

7,186 

4,992 

6,113 


1883. 

1884. 
1886. 
1886. 


2,639 

2,625 

3,045 

3,018 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 


4,830 
4,630 
5,092 
4-, 716 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 


6,040 

5,360 

6,074 

6,971 


1887- . 
1888.. 

1889.. 

1860.. 


3,291 

3,310 

3,496 

4,093 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 


6,427 

5,060 

5,913 

4,952 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 
19241 


3,631 

4,336 

4,502 

6,840 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
1 Preliminary estimate by Department of Agrioulture. 
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TabijK 319. — C<Mon»eed: ProditcUon, and farm ealue, by States, 19S0~19iS4. 


State 

Production, year beginning August 

Toti^ value, year beginning August 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 


IfiOO 

ikort 

i,000 

short 

LOOO 

short 

1.000 

short 

1.000 

short 

IfiOQ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ions 

dollars 

doUars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Virginia 

0 

7 

12 

22 

13 

230 

220 

480 

.980 

481 

N(srth Carolina 

410 

344 

378 

452 

840 

10,550 

11,420 

15,600 

20,160 

12,043 

South Carolina 

720 

334 

218 

341 

333 

16,620 

11, 610 

9,230 

15,450 

11,768 

Georgia 

628 

349 

317 

261 

444 

16,640 

11,070 

12,620 

12,340 

15,931 

Florida 

8 

5 

12 

6 

10 

220 

160 

380 

260 

867 

Alabama 

294 

267 

366 

260 

440 

7,840 

7,890 

13, 310 

11,980 

15,874 

Mississippi 

397 

361 

439 

268 

480 

9,670 

10,830 

14,940 

12,540 

16,536 

Louisians... 

172 

124 

162 

163 

213 

4,400 

3,400 

4,760 

6,660 

6,494 

Texas 

1,934 

978 

1,433 

1,932 

2,118 

41,350 

27,430 

45,370 

76,640 

65,425 

Arkamsas.. 

540 

354 

452 

278 

488 

12,400 

9,900 

14, 910 

12, 370 

16,148 

Tennessee 

145 

134 

174 

101 

147 

8,700 

4,090 

6,680 

4,780 

6, 121 

Missouri 

35 

31 

63 

54 

65 

790 

970 

2,310 

2,710 

2,612 

Oklahoma 

594 

214 

279 

291 

644 

11, 210 

6,800 

8,780 

11,620 

20,460 

All other 

85 

39 

41 

78 

107 

1,380 

780 

1,130 

2,670 

3,347 

United States. 

5,971 

3,531 

4,336 I 

4,502 

5,840 

136,900 

104,560 

150,400 

190,060 ' 

192, 107 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from report.s of the jBuroau of the Census. 

* Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. Value based on weighted average price Aug. 16 
to No '7. 15. 


Table 320 . — Cottonseed, and cottonseed products: Production, J 900-1924 


Year ended 
July 31— 

Cotton* 

seed 

crushed 

Crude cottonseed prod- 
ucts 

oa 

Cake 

and 

meal 

Hulls 


1.000 

short 

! 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 


tons 

ffallons 

tons 

tons 

1900 - 

2,470 

93,330 

884 

1, 169 

1901 

2, 415 1 

90, 010 

845 

1, 139 

1902... 

3, 154 

118,610 

1,126 

1,487 

1908 

3,269 

122,910 

1,165 

1, 541 

1004 

3,241 

121,880 

1,166 

1,528 

1906 

3, 346 I 

133, 820 

1,360 

1,213 

1906 

8, 131 

125, 700 

1, 272 

1, 136 

1907 

3,844 

153, 760 

1,663 

1,393 

1908 

2,565 

103,050 

1,043 

927 

1909 

3,670 

140,790 

1,492 

1,330 

1910 

3,269 

131,000 

1, 326 

1, 189 

1911 

4,106 

167,970 

1,792 

1,375 

1912 

4,921 

201,650 

2,151 

1,642 

1913 

4,580 

186,760 

1,999 

1,540 

Av. 1909-1913. 

4, 109 

166,632 

1,762 

1,415 


1 

f ear ended 
July 31— 

Cotton- 

seed 

crushed 

Crude cottonseed prod- 
ucts 

Oil 

Cake 

and 

meal 

Hulls 

1914.. - 

1915 

1910 

1917.. 

1918 

1919.. .. 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920- 

1921.. . 

1922 

1923.. . 

1924 

1.000 

short 

tons 

4, 848 
6, 880 
4,202 
4,479 
4,252 
4,479 
4,013 

1,000 
gallons 
193, 330 
229, 260 
107,110 
187,688 
174,990 
176, 711 
161, 620 

1,000 
short 
tons 
2,220 
2,648 
1, 923 
2,226 
2,068 
2,170 
1,817 

1.000 
short 
tons 
1,400 
1,677 
1,220 
969 
906 
1,137 
1, 143 

4,679 

184,376 

2,153 

1,220 

4,009 
3,008 
3, 242 

174, 668 
t 124,063 
133, 723 

1,786 

1,865 

1,487 

1,256 

937 

944 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 321. — Cottonseed: Farm price per ton, 16th of month, United States, 1910-- 

19$4 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Deo. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

W^t- 

average 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

Av. 1910-19W-— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920-... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

$2a45 

18.02 

20.24 

i 

$26.86 

16.78 

18.04 

22.01 

$25.36 
16.69 
18.67 
22 46 

$25. 65 
16.70 
21.42 
23. 48 

$2a35 

16.67 

21.98 

22.70 

$25.61 

16.81 

22.01 

23.37 

$25.49 
18. 21 
21. 55 
23.60 

$2ai2 

18.62 

21.89 

24.17 

$25.46 

19.21 

21.88 

23.56 

i 

s 

$2a75 

17.18 

ia77 

22.14 

19.57 


2a 91 

Eltl 

21.81 


21.96 

22.21 

EES 

22.53 

QE 

BEi 

2086 

20.16 

20.14 

35.22 
66.61 
61.34 

66.23 
43.22 

13.88 
2a 98 

41. 13 
67.68 
67.90 

62.13 
29.96 

16.28 
83.73 
47. 19 
65.02 
65.85 
66.95 
28.94 

1 

17.73 
36.54 
6a 35 
68.29 
65.05 
69.07 
19.83 

19.14 

86.86 

52.53 

67.51 

64.93 

69.88 

18.96 

'23.38 

86.76 
51. 43 
66.95 
64. 65 
69.34 

19.76 

1 

22.69 
88. 13 
55.94 

6a 06 

64.28 
68. 71 
17.23 

2SLOT 
87. 91 
55.61 
6ai6 
63.83 
69.88 
17.28 

20.82 

85.79 
57. 19 
66.08 

63. 80 
66. 16 
17.06 

1 

15.69 

8a 26 

4a 11 
64.04 
65.62 
67.87 
28.56 

43.27 

wm 



47.41 

m 

EC 

EC 

47.87 

47.82 

46.69 

45.96 

45.79 


27.19 

25.37 

40.88 

31.74 


29.15 
4a 18 
45. 92 
33.57 

28.78 
42. 93 
45.54 
35.48 

29.24 

43.35 

44.37 

n 

M 

B 

4a 21 
46. 58 
40.53 

87. 71 
43. 14 
39.96 

86.92 

41.42 

39.07 

29. » 
32.12 
41.58 











Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Table 322 . — Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years 1909-19^3 
[Thousand gallons— i e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1909-1013 

1921 

1922 

[ 1923 prelimi' 

1 nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exportsj 

Imports 

Exports 

PaiNClPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 









BrazU 

624 

1 2 

1 

1,416 

4 

644 





281' 


400 


136 


178 

Egypt 

257 

470 

4 

506 

100 

1, 343 

3 

3,360 

Peru 


••21 


557 


718 


699 

United Kingdom 

5,899 

7, 189 

5,432 

3,098 

1,377 

3,169 

2, 241 

6,170 

United States 

<629 1 

38,968 

80 

1 

8a673 

3 

10,040 

3 

6,614 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES ! 

1 



j 






Algeria- 

' 364 

157 

133 1 

0 

(4) 1 

2 



Argentina -1 

1,001 

2 

454 


705 


689 


Australia* 

142 


59 





Austria 



61 






Austria-Hungary 

39 

•5 1 



i 




Belgium 

2,251 

1,086 

563 

225 

156 

. 29 

318 

1 

Canada 

2,817 


6,781 1 


4,088 


3,415 


Oseohoslovakia 


> 1 


47 


247 

* 

Denmark 

1^4 


1,774 

26 

1, 107 

14 

501 


France 

3. 289 

335 

1, 214 

104 

625 

80 

938 

64 

flArmnny _ 

6,918 


7, 170 


783 


1,258 


Greece - 


253 


104 


26 


Italy 

4,600 

1 

3,036 

1 

71 

4 

2 

(•» 

Mexico - - 

8,607 

'341 

917 


549 




Netherlands 

5,352 

52 

[ 10,897 

2,153 

1,681 

261 

3,128 

775 

Norway 

1,504 


1.509 

208 

1,176 

155 

628 


Sweden - - 

606 

* 3 

315 

67 

126 

5 



Uruguay 

* 525 


839 






Other countries 

3,565 

81 

1,456 

102 

632 


45 










Total - 

45,023 

48,050 

42,358 

42,545 

13,826 

ia549 

13,887 

17,851 


Division of Statistical and nistorloal Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

1 One yw only. < Three*year averace* ' Two-year averafs. 

* International Institute of Agriculturo * Less than 600 gallons. 

I Four-year average. * Tear beginning July 1. 
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Table 323. — Cottonseed oilf prime aurntner yellow: Averetge spot price per pound 
(barrels) t New York^ 1890-19^4 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver - 

age 

1890 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

4.67 

Cents 
4 61 

Cents 

480 

Cents 

207 

Cents 

248 

Cents 

248 

Cents 

250 

Cents 

1891 

5.26 

5.12 

4L67 

aoo 

a 93 

2 91 

290 

2 82 

4.17 

423 

428 

4.29 

4 29 

1892 

4.17 

4.22 

4.06 

4.43 

5.51 

6.66 

215 

7.47 

6.16 

260 

5.85 

2 67 

2 73 

1893 

5.60 

5l18 

&28 

5.03 

4.53 

4.74 

4 52 

4 21 

489 

487 

438 

'4 43 

4 72 

1894 

4.39 

4.60 

4.22 

3.96 

3.85 

268 

254 

250 

258 

2 66 

260 

2 58 

285 

1808 

3.67 

3.55 

3.70 

3.88 

3.84 

278 

250 

2 41 

252 

232 

2 31 

220 

2 56 

1896 

3.07 

3.15 

3.55 

3.56 

8.12 

3.08 

212 

213 

210 

218 

3.12 

2 28 

2 30 

1897 

3.47 

8.57 

8.17 

2.87 

291 

202 

201 

202 

3.03 

238 

3.33 

3.14 

3. 16 

1898 

3.12 

2.07 

2l97 

2 95 

293 

212 

284 

249 

252 

238 

2 42 

3.42 

2 22 

1899 

3.51 

8.52 

3.94 

a 73 

4.29 

4.75 

5.02 

4.83 

204 

200 

4. 77 

490 

4 44 

1900 

4.58 

4.81 

4.80 

4.40 

4.02 

4.09 

4 07 

423 

4 73 

4.69 

2 04 

2 10 

454 

1901 

5. 32 

5.47 

5.48 

4.71 

5.27 

6.68 

5.50 

258 

265 

6.11 

6.00 

284 

2 55 

1902 

5.64 

5.38 

5.08 

4.71 

4.98 

5.39 

5. 41 

248 

2 73 

2 71 

6.64 

2 71 

2 40 

1903 

5.54 

6.49 

5.26 

4.55 

4.77 

4.84 

209 

494 

432 

3.78 

2 88 

3 4« 

4 66 

1904 

3.78 

3.88 

3.76 

3.58 

3.81 

3.12 

3.52 

2 4^ 

246 

2 68 

3.80 

2 83 

3.60 

1905 

4 03 

3. 62 

3.47 

3.83 

3.97 

4.41 

420 

4.50 

402 

218 

4 95 

5 08 

4 85 

1906 - 

5 00 

6.08 

6.70 

5 34 

5. 55 

6.95 

0.27 

6.26 

6.12 

5.70 

, 7 30 

7.81 

7. 49 

6. 18 

1907 

7. 34 

7.37 

0.46 

4. 65 

5.02 

6. 08 

6. 53 

5.34 

6. 00 

6. 33 

0.07 

200 

1908 

5. 14 

6.27 

6 10 

6. 13! 

6 16 

5 53 

5.53 

2 45 

2 67 

5.73 

5. 71 

5. 55 

6. 40 

1909 

5.46 

6. 94 

6 no 

6. 84 

7.32 

7.301 

7.14, 

7. 48 

7. 76 

7.99 

7.96 

8.61 

7. 19 

1910 

10 84 

10. 12 

8. 11 

7 29 

7.24 

7.32 

7.031 

6.60 

6. 10 

6. 65 

6. 43 

5. 89 

7.47 

1911 

5 85 

6. 96 

5 97 

5. 73 

6.37 

5 39 

6.54 

6.69 

0. 46 

7 18 

6 86 

6. 67 

6 14 

1912 - 

6. 47 

6.381 

6 22 

6. 01 

6.30 

6. 25 

6.35 

6.44 

6.96 

7. 01 i 

7.70 

9. 11 

6. 77 

1913 

8 88 

7 67 

7.00 

7 05 

0.86 

6.98 

7 12 

7.38 

7.51 

7. 18 

7.30 

7.18 

7.34 

Average 1909-1913_. 

7.50 

7 41 

6. 78 

6 58 

6.62 

6 65 

6.64 

0 7^ 

6.98 

7. 18 i 

7.25 

7.47 

6.98 

1914 

0. 67 

5.87 

5. 22 

5.56 

5.83 

6.^ 
8 09 

7.08 

6.70 

6.61 

6.40 

6. 18 

^cToo 

6.23 

1916 

5. 78 

‘ 6 30 

7. 71 

7. 93 

8.38 

9 59 

10.53 

10.73 

10.91 

10. 91 

10.04 

8.98 

1916 

9 27 

! 10 17 

11.75 

12 53 

12.88 

i ' 32 

12 51 

12 62 

15. 30 

10.23 

16. 26 

14. 52 

13. 07 

1917 

14. 84 

16. 44 

17.99 

18.59 

18.65 

20.09 

20. 33 

19.84 

19.76 

20.00 

20.25 

20.26 

18.91 

1918 

20.25 

20 25 

20.25 

20.25 

20.25 

20.26 

20.25 

20.25 

21.25 

21.26 

25. 03 

27. 37 

21.41 

1919. 

25 88 

21. 33 

23.00 

22 76 

21.50 

21.86 

19 67 

19. 07 

18 54 

19.21 

16 70i 

13. 21 

20.23 

1920... 

12.32 

13. 48 

11.43 

10.14 

8.91 

8 59 

7. 34 

6.26 

6.24 

7.22 

7.46 

8.67 

9.00 

Average 1914-1920.,! 

13. 57 

13 41' 

13. 91 

13,96 

13.70 

14 09 

13. 82 

13. 76 

14.06 

14 46 

14. 68 

14.29 

13.9^ 

1921 

8.69 

9.88 

8.69 

8.30 


~262 

9.86 

11.48 

11. 67 

11.71 

11. 83| 

10.97 

9.95 

1922 

9.96 

8. H 

8.88 

9.51 

9.81 

10.77 

10.90 

11.78 

11.76 

11.60 

11. 48 

10.86 

10.44 

1923 

1024 

10 34 
13. 83 

11.62 

10.64 

12.01 

11.001 

11. 6*? 
10.86 

11.00 

11.41 

11.00 

12 03 

0. 77 

10.09 

9.82 

10.42 

11.98 

10.81 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. January, 1891-Deoember, 1908, compiled from OH, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, Nov. 7, 1910, p. 40, average price per gallon divided by 7.5 to convert to pound 
basis; January, 1909-Decomber, 1921, from annual reports of the New York Produce Exchange; 1922 and 
uubscquontlv, compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, average of dally ranges. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 


Tablb 324. — Cottonseed meal, S6 per cent protein: Price per ton, Memphis, 1910- 

19^4 


Year beginning 
August — 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

$26.00 

$25.75 

$26.38 

il 

$24.38 

$23.88 

$23.25 

$23.25 

$23.88 

27.25 

iHBI 

$2160 

$25.63 

$2161 

1911 

26.60 

26.75 

24.63 

24.63 

24.63 

24.38 

25. i3 

26.00 

28.00 

27.25 

2076 

26.91 

1912 

26.76 

26.63 

24.38 

24.63 

25.50 

25.76 

25. 13 

25.13 

26.75 

28.00 

28.75 

30.63 

26.42 

loia.,, 

31. 76 

27.00 

27. 13 

27.38 

27.25 

26.76 

26.13 

26.75 

27.63 

27.75 

27.60 

27.75 

27.56 


1914- 

28.00 

23.75 

22 75 

22 38 

23.50 

2176 

27.25 

26.88 

26. 50 

2000 

25.26 

25. 13 

26.'l8 

29.17 

1916 

25.63 

27. 13 

30.60 

32.00 

84.00 

32.25 

29.00 

28.38 

28.88 

27. 75 

27.26 

27.25 

1916 

28.25 

80.75 

35.25 

39.25 

39.00 

37.50 

36.25 

36.26 

88.50 

39.50 

42 25 

4150 

37.27 

1917 

45.50 

43.00 

46.50 

49. 75 

46.50 

46 60 

46.50 

46.50 

46.60 

46.60 

46 50 

46.50 

46.31 

1918 

46.50 

46.60 

46.50 

54.00 

6100 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64 00 

54.00 

59.13 

69.75 

63.87 

1919 

76.25 

63.00 

66.50 

70.25 

69.25 

71.00 

65.00 

66.76 

6181 

66. 13 

63.63 

59.40 

66.66 

1920 

65.00 

51.25 

39.60 

84.18 

28.00 

28.33 

26.50 

26. 17 

23.60 

28.92 

29 75 

34 00 

33.67 


Av. 1914-1920 

43.59 

40.77 

40 93 

43.11 

42 04 

42.05 

40.64 

4a 42 

40.38 

41.11 

41.97 

43.79 

41.73 


1921 

1 36.44 

86.00 

84.50 

83.44 

34^ 

3175 

36.12 

41.12 

43.00 

43.75 

42 50 

39.80 

37.97 

1022 

34.00 

32.60 

87.60 

42.80 

42.10 

41.90 

41.25 

39.60 

89.10 

38.26 

3000 

35.40 

38.38 

1923 

39.00 

40 20 

40. 76 

42 70 

40.60 

30. 10 

37. 75 

36.70 

86.6^ 

36 50 

30 60 

38.75 

38.77 

1924 

1 39.90 

37.76 

37.40 

36.30 

36.76 




i 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 1910-1918, compiled from Cotton Oil Press; 1019-1924, 
compiled from reports of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 


Table 326. — Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, bagged: Average price per ton at 

16 markets, 192 4 


Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 




July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 



Atlanta 

$i0.80 

$39.26 

$37.00 

$36.40 

$37.20 

$37.30 

$37.75 

$39.50 

Bli 

87.60 


32 90 


46.30 

43 60 

43.60 

4130 

44 50 

46.50 

• 



4190 


44.10 

Boston 

47.90 

4190 

43.40 

43.30 

43.60 

41 10 

E iltlf 

48.20 


42 90 


44.00 

Buffalo 

45.60 

4130 

43.40 

43,25 

43.60 

4160 


42 80 


4240 

42.76 

4240 

Chicago 

45.20 

42.50 

41.80 

41.76 

41.40 

42.10 

4125 

46.70 


4200 


41.40 

Cincinnati 

46. 10 

42.60 


39.00 

89.90 

8GL90 


43. 75 

4225 

41.90 


42 70 

Kansas City * 

47 10 

4160 

43.25 

43.26 

42 80 

4170 


4220 


46.70 


45.60 

Los Angeles * 

43.75 

42.40 

42 50 

4210 

4200 

4200 


42 00 

44.26 

42.00 

igQ 

42.00 

Memphis 

MfnnAanolis. „ 

39.10 

37.75 

3a 70 
43.50 

36.60 

86.50 

32 60 
4175 

38.76 
42 25 

39.90 

45.80 

kkIiV. 

87.40 

43.00 


3275 

4210 


■Tiro 

4&10 

4a 70 

45.25 

"46.00 

46.25 

48.10 


49.25 

4290 


49.00 


lljly 

45.90 

4a 20 

4175 

46.10 

42 30 


47.30 


42 50 

4t» 

4110 

Pittsburgh 

46.00 

4150 

43.25 

4290 


4260 


45.70 


43.25 


42.50 

St. Louis 

43.60 


39.75 

32 75 


41.40 

KSK!'). 

43.75 

4L75 

40.50 


32 75 

San Francisco > 



42 80 

42 76 




61.26 

61.25 

60.25 


50.70 

Savannah 

41.80 

40.40 

32 20 

32 25 


8210 

82 40 

4L40 

39.30 

41.00 

H 

39.40 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of thcTHay, Feed, and Seed 
Division. 

1 Forty-three per cent protein. * Forty-one cent protein. 
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Tabltc 326 . — Cottonseed meal: Price per ton paid by farmers. United States, 1910- 

19U 


Aug. 

15 

Be^t. 



$32.64 

$32.36 

8ae2 

81. 01 

SLUS 

80.60 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. l. * Preliminary. 
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TabiiB 328* — vnld: Acreage^ production^ and farm valuSf United States^ 

1909-mi 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Produo- 

tion 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Farm 

value 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Farm 

value 

1009 

1,000 

aeret 

m, 188 

17, 187 
17 , 187 
17,427 
1A341 
16, 752 
16,796 
16,635 

Short 
tons 
1.07 
.77 
.71 
1.04 
.02 
1.11 
1.27 
1. 10 

1,000 
Bhort 
tons 
18,883 
13, 151 
12, 155 
18, 043 
15,063 
18,615 
21. 843 
10,800 

OoUa. 

1,000 

dolU, 

1017 


Short 

tOUB 

0.03 
.04 
1.07 
1.11 
.08 
1.02 
1. 12 
.07 

1 

DoUt. 
1A40 
15.23 
16.50 
11. 35 
0.63 
7. 14 
7.88 
7.86 

1,000 

dolU, 

204,060 

220,487 

303,630 

108, 115 

101,901 

115, 176 

136,784 

113,850 

1010 

1 


1918 

1011 



1010 

1012 




1013 



1021 

1014 

1015 

1010 

7, 49 
6.80 
7.00 


1022 

1023 

1024 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Census acreage. * Preiiminary. 


Ta.ble 329. — HaVt mid: AcreagCt production^ and total farm value^ by States, 

1923 and 1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Preliminary. 
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Table 330. — Hay, tame: Acreage, prodveiion, and total farm value, by Stalee, 

19S1-19H 


State 


Acreage 



Production 


Total value, basis Dec. i, price 

1921 

1922 

1 

1023 

19241 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 19241 


t,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acrec 

acres 

acres 

tOM 

1 tons 

tons 

tons 

wWirs 

dolUirs 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine 

1,245 

1,233 

1, 245 

1, 246 

1,004 

1,545 

1,694 

1,432 

20,080 

20,240 

21, 510 

18,616 

New Hampshire- 

450 

450 

441 

442 

434 

553 

m 

616 

12. 162 

10, 784 

10,222 

0,546 

Vermont 

900 

909 

918 

046 

926 

1,260 

1,285 

1,420 

20,372 

22,060 

21,202 

22,862 

Massachasotts- - . 

423 

4S0 

434 

434 

532 

568 

596 

586 

! 14,364 

13, 064 

15, 470 

14,064 

Rhode Island 

45 

45 

45 

46 

68 

58 

«6 

62 

1,666 

1,637 

1,601 

1,488 

Connecticut 

320 

320 

320 

320 

410 

433 

421 

416 

10^660 

11,258 

10,104 

10,400 

New York 

4,305 

4,870 

4,919 

4,944 

4,967 

6,823 

1 6,688 

7,241 

89,406 

96,204 

108,346 

104,994 

New Jersey 

300 

303 

312 

321 

400 

489 

i 328 

584 

7,200 

8,85T 

! 8,823 

11,096 

75,068 

Pennsylvania 

3,025 

2,920 

2,919 

2,949 

3,633 

4,589 

3,066 

4,748 

1 61, 761 

65,623 

66,919 

Delaware 

73 

77 

81 

93 

89 

116 

95 

165 

1,658 

2,204 

1, 995 

2,635 

Maryland 

Virginia 

390 

406 

386 

425 

498 

658 

405 

740 

7,520 

12,173 

9, 558 

12,136 

030 

1,040 

1, 019 

983 

913 

1,314 

1, 019 

1,370 

16, 160 

1 21, 024 

20,380 

24,386 

West Virginia 

726 

768 

763 

768 

880 

1,081 

895 

! 1, 171 

16,400 

1 17, 821 

17, 810 

20,610 

North Carolina.. 


800 

784 

738 

821 

962 

965 

728 

16, 256 

17,508 

19, 100 

15,288 

South Carolina... 

396 

455 

434 

422 

327 

450 

348 

174 

6, 640 

7, 876 

6.264 

3,828 

Georgia 

693 

728 

772 

785 

618 

611 

507 

456 

9, 764 

10,387 

9, 582 

8,646 

2,280 

Florida 

no 

126 

132 

132 

114 

89 

119 

114 

2,223 

1,646 

2,380 

Ohio 

3, 213 

8,374 

3,260 

3, 344 

4,083 

6,072 

3,913 

6,282 

46, 9M 

54, 778 

66, 347 

67, 610 

Indiana 

2, 360 

2,700| 

2,094 

2,290 

2,563 

3, 695 
5,284 

2,597 

3, 424 
5,511 

33, 319 

41, 384 

40, 513 

42,800 

Illinois 

3, 172 

3, 645 

3, 280 

3, 674 

3, 744 

4,265 

50,544 

66,050j 

63, 122 

74, 398 

Michigan 

2,873 

8,074 

3,105 

3, 198 

2,881) 

4,457 

3,910 

1 5,010 

37, 518 

45, 016 

56, 826 

60, 621 

Wisconsin 

3, 064 

3, 155 

3, 187 

3,203 

4, 132 

1 6,348 

4, 243 

1 6,072 

63, 633 

1 66, 780 

67,888 

: 80, 758 

Minnesota 

1,1)49 

1,988 

2,016 

2,056 

3,037 

I 3, 134 

2,522 

1 3,501 

26,118 

! 33, 534 

28,499 

40, 262 

Iowa 

3,171 

3, 351 

3,139 

3,202 

4,694 

1 4,925 

4,779 

5,709 

43,654 

49, 250 
44,674 

63, 250 

65, 083 

Missouri 

3,200 

3,520 

3, 310 

3,476 

3,850 

1 3, {‘76 

4,048 

4,820 

37, 730 

48,576 

[ 57, 840 

North Dakota 

961 

1,028 

896 

1,024 

1,308 

1,619 

1, 337 

I 1,636 

10,072 

12, 142 

9, 092 

12,456 

South Dakota — 

970 

1,000 

l,a50 

1, 059 

1,652 

irm 

1, 847 

1,680 

9, 983 

18, 568 

14, 960 

14,952 

Nebraska 

1, 565 

1,653 

1,684 

1,604 

3,390 

3,028 

3,824 

1 3,717 

23, 730 

33,914 

39, 005 

35,083 

Kansas — 

1, 652 

1,630 

1,630 

1,593 

2,761 

3, 510 

3,592 

1 8,202 

22,088 

32, 643 

38, 075 

36,534 

Kentucky 

1,051 

1,177 

1,130 

1,030 

1, 164 

1,619 

1,641 

1, 496 

17,887 

23, 476 

26, 197 

26,028 

Tennessee 

1,329 

1,382 

1,354 

1, 421 

1, 541 

1,843 

1,554 

1, 730 

23,886 

30,225 

28, 749 

34,600 

Alabama 

836 

760 

789 

823 

763 

724 

634 

590 

11,903 

12,308' 

11, 729 

11, 210 

Mississippi 

428 

458 

471 

471 

486 

657 

500 

405 

7, 047 

8, 0761 

9, 145 

7,088 

Louisiana 

208 

214 

214 

218 

268 

285 

308 

157 

3, 762 

3, 790i 

4, 620 

2,795 

Texas 

639 

671| 

723 

747 

895 

1,049 

1, 183 

844 

8,860 

12, 064 

18, 928 

14,179 

Oklahoma. 

010 

965 

936 

9S3 

1,474 

1,608 

1,600 

1, 422 

12, 087 

20,100 

22,880 

18,013 

Arkansas 

609 

585 

676 

663 

768 

734 

727 

607 

9,600 

9,082 

11. 632 

9,055 

Montana 

1,046 

1, 045 

1,160| 

1, 323 

1,869 

1,973 

2,162 

2,260 

16, 260 

17, 767 

19, 242 

22,600 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

1 

690 

716 

730 

736 

1,239 

1, 856 

1,409 

1,338 

9, 292 

11, 636 

13, 526 

13,063 

1, 195 

1, 191 

1, 203 

1, 248| 

2,676 

2,273 

2,463 

2,684l 

1 

17, 774 

25, 458 

27, 832 

1 

28,424 

New Mexico ! 

191 

162 

168 

146 

435 

29^ 

331 

306 

6,524 

6, 094 

5,296 

4, 759 

Arlsona 

150 

165 

162 

161 

464 

643 

577; 

GIG 

6,032 

9, 774 

8, 665 

10,041 

Utah 

490 

503 

623 

539 

1,238 

1,385 

1,406 

1, 497 

7, 676, 

11, 357 

12, 604 

17,964 

Nevada 

177 

179 

180 

180 

478 

505 

480 

394 

4, 302 

5,059 

5, 280 

5,595 

Idaho 

1,029 

1, 029 

1.060 

1, 018 

2,910 

2,691 

2, 649 

2,059 

19,497 

25, 910 

23, 576 
28,380 

25,120 

Washington 

1,008 

987, 

1,005| 

1,079 

2,234 

1,969 

2,365 

1,864 

23, 457 

31, 736 
26,234 

28, H 2 

Otmou 

California 

005 

965 

984 

9871 

2,087; 

1,929 

2,207 

1, 44] 

20,453 

24,277 

10, 165 

2,120 

2,108 

2,066 

2,067 

4,966; 

6,217 

5,266 

4,828 

54,505 

78,255 

73,710 

104,659 

United States.. 

58,769 

61, 150j59,868 

61,454 

82, 458 

96,748; 

89,250 

97,970 

998,069 

1,202,063 

1, 261, 486 

1,353,789 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 
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Tablx 331 . — Hay^ tame: Yield in short tons per acrSy by States, 1909-1924 
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Tabi^e 333. — alfalfa: Acreage j yield per acre^ and production, by Slates, 

19eO-19U 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Yield per acre (short 
tons) 

Production (thousands of 
short tons) 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 





New Hampshire. 
Vermont 





1 





8.00 




B 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.60 

8.00 

3.00 

2.20 

2.85 

3 

8 

3 


3 

Massachusetts... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.80 

3.00 

3. 10 

8.50 

3.00 

3 

3 

8 

4 

8 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.60 

3.50 

8.50 

2.40 

2 86 

8 

4 

4 

2 

8 

New York 

132 

145 

165 

163 

172 

2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.40 

2.60 

330 

362 

426 

391 

447 

New Jersey 

15 

15 

17 

19 

'24 

2.70 

2.62 

2.85 

2.19 

2.75 

40 

39 

48 

42 

66 

Pennsylvania 

30 

32 

35 

36 

36 

2.45 

2.56 

2.70 

2.85 

2 35 

74 

82 

94 

85 

85 

Delaware 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3.00 

2.70 

2.90 

2.50 

2.70 

6 

5 

6 

5 

0 

Maryland 

VlrgKla 

12 

11 

16 

15 

20 

2.80 

2.60 

2. 75 

2.25 

2.45 

34 

29 

44 

34 

49 

24 

23 

29 

35 

36 

2.37 

1.80 

2.30 

2. 10 

2.20 

57 

41 

67 

74 

79 

West Virginia... 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

2.30 

2.40 

2.45 

2.30 

2 50 

12 

12 

15 

14 

15 

North Carolina.. 

8 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2.40 

2.10 

2.40 

2 30 

2 70 

7 

6 

10 

9 

14 

South Carolina.. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2.20 

2.25 

2.20 

2.00 

1.80 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 

Georgia 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2.00 

2.25 

2.40 

2. 10 

1 80 

6 

9 

10 

8 

7 

Ohio 

89 

90 

118 

120 

124 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

222 

225 

295 

312 

810 

Indiana 

70 

80 

95 

105 

95 

2 50 

2.10 

2.34 

2.40 

2.30 

175 

168 

222 

262 

218 

Illinois 

100 

107 

124 

136 

177 

2.70 

2.59 

2.70 

2.90 

2 85 

270 

277 

335 

394 

504 

Michigan 

95 

143 

246 

338 

448 

2.30 

2 26 

2.35 

2. 1C 

2.35 

218 

322 

578 

710 

1,053 

Wisconsin 

106 

131 

92 

155 

265 

2.70 

2 66 

2.67 

2.30 

2.80 

286 

84S 

246 

356 

742 

Minnesota 

59 

77 

88 

123 

268 

2 90 

2 60 

ZOl 

2.34 

2.70 

171 

200 

230 

288 

724 

Iowa 

180 

187 

192 

230 

276 

2.84 

2.91 

2.67 

3.00 

3.06 

611 

544 

513 

690 

842 

Missouri 

168 

164 

170 

185 

200 

2.52 

2.05 

2.40 

2. 35 

2.50 

423 

336 

408 

435 

500 

North Dakota... 

56 

56 

65 

80 

120 

1.90 

2.20 

2.50 

2.10 

2.00 

106 

123 

162 

168 

240 

South Dakota... 

459 

508 

543 

590 

606 

2.33 

1.90 

2.22 

2.10 

1.80 

1,069 

965 

1,205 

1,239 

1,094 

Nebraska 

1.233 

1, 196 

1,163 

1, 163 

1,211 

2.70 

2.36 

2.07 

2.60 

2.40 

3,329 

2,823 

2,407 

3,024 

2,906 

Kansas 

1,281 

1,065 

919 

885 

884 

2.20 

1.80 

2.45 

2.51 

2.42 

2,708 

1,917 

2,252 

2,221 

2,139 

Kentucky 

61 

53 

58 

58 

54 

2.00 

1.80 

2.30 

2.20 

2.20 

102 

95 

133 

128 

119 

Tennessee 

19 

20 

25 

27 

28 

2.20 

2 25 

2 30 

2.25 

2.20 

42 

45 

58 

61 

62 

Alabama 

10 

10 

20 

25 

23 

1.87 

1.70 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

19 

17 

30 

38 

34 

Mississippi 

28 

24 

24 

22 

18 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.41 

1.25 

64 

60 

56 

53 

22 

Louisiana 

8 

12 

18 

21 

13 

2.90 

2 80 

2.75 

2.33 

1.25 

23 

34 

50 

49 

16 

Teias 

56 

67 

60 

63 

60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.60 

1.85 

146 

142 

144 

164 

111 

Oklahoma 

355 

348 

362 

366 

384 

2.10 

2.10 

1.95 

1.90 

1.80 

746 

731 

706 

695 

091 

Arkansas 

77 

83 

78 

75 

71 

2.45 

2.20 

2.10 

2.25 

1.68 

189 

183 

164 

169 

119 

Montana 

424 

466 

486 

536 

614 

2.15 

2.25 

2.20 

2.15 

2.01 

912 

1, 048 

1,069 

1,152 

1,234 

Wyoming 

437 

459 

476 

500 

^ 495 

2.30 

2.00 

2.15 

2. 10 

2.00 

1,005 

918 

1, 021 

1,050 

990 

Colorado 

845 

818 

818 

788 

803 

2 80 

2.50 

2 15 

2.25 

2.30 

2,366 

2,045 

1, 769 

1,762 

1,847 

New Mexico 

127 

132 

107 

104 

87 

i 2 70 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2 70 

343 

343 

257 

270 

235 

Arieona 

94 

121 

134 

135 

135 

8.80 

3.60 

3.70 

4.00 

4.30 

357 

424 

496 

540 

580 

Utah 

380 

412 

431 

458 

473 

2.80 

2.70 

2.92 

2. 81 

2.90 

1,064 

1,112 

1,259 

1,287 

1,372 

Nevada 

no 

120 

121 

124 

126 

2.80 

3.20 

3.39 

3.23 

2.60 

308 

384 

410 

401 

328 

Idaho 

665 

652 

648 

667 

611 

3.30 

3.40 

3 10 

3.00 

2.50 

2,194 

2,217 

2,009 

1,971 

1,528 

Washington 

230 

280 

222 

235 

223 

2.80 

3.50 

3.56 

8.60 

3.00 

644 

805 

790 

846 

669 

Oregon 

California 

217 

220 

240 

246 

246 

3.50 

3.50 

8.40 

8.50 

2.50 

760 

770 

816 

861 

615 

920 

941 

962 

981 

1,001 

8.70 

8.70 

3.80 

3.80 

3.75 

3,404 

3,482 

3,618 

3,728 

3,754 

United States. 

9,131 

9,228 

9,368 

9,816 

10,453 

2.71 

2.57 

2.61 

2.65 

2.52 

24,758 

23^705 

24,434 

25,990 

26,382 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
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Tablb 336 . — Hay, clover and timothy {mixed): Acreage^ yield per acre^ and pro^ 
dwHoUf by States, 19ftO-1984 


Thousands of acres 


Yield per acre Production (thousands of 

(short tons) short tons) 
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Table 330. — Hay^ timothy: Acreagei yield per tme^ and production^ by StateSf 


State 

1 

Thousands of acres 

Yield per acre (short 
tons) 

Production (thoustmds of short 
tons) 


im 

1921 

1922 j 

1923 

1 

1924^ 

192o| 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

Maine 

137 

141 

143 

144 

1 

144 

1.25 

a95 

1.35 

1. 32 

L21 

171 

134 

193 

190 

174 

New Hampshire. 

59 

60 

62 

62 

62 

1.35 

1. 15 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

80 

69 

el\ 

81 

81 

Vermcmt 

105 

100 

103 

104 

107 

1.50 

1.10 

1.45 

1.40 

L36 

158 

110 

149 

146 

146 

Massachusetts... 

72 

71 

71 

71 

71 

t60 

L80 

1.55 

1.50 

1.47 

116 

92 

no 

107 

104 

Bhode Island... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

L40 

L35 

L40 

1.80 

1.56 

11 

11 

11 

10 

12 

Connecticut 

42 

40 

43 

43 

431 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1. 51 

63 

60 

69 

60 

65 

New York 

L300 

1,291 

1,300 

1,813 

1,285 

L20 

1.00 

1.37 

1.32 

1.40 

LW 

L291 

1, 781 

1,733 

1,799 

New Jersey 

81 

85 

80 

77 

76 

1.601 

1.30 

1.60 

.85 

1.63 

130 

no 

120j 

65 

122 

Pennsylvenia — 

972 

972 

925 

935 

962 

L40 

1.20 

1.50 

1.00 

1.55 

L361 

1, 166 

],388l 

935 

1,401 

Delaware 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

1.43 

L25 

1.37 

.85 

1. 56 

16 

12 

15 

8 

17 

Maryland 

81 

80 

85 

81 

83 

1.45 

L25 

L41 

.00 

1 03 

117 

‘lOO 

120 

73 

185 

Virginia 

84 

82 

108 

105 

1071 

1.25 

1.10 

1. 20 

.76 

1. 45 

105 

90 

130 

79 

155 

West Virginia- -- 

234 

230 

236 

229 

234 

1.30 

1.20 

L30! 

1. 10 

1.45 

304 

276 

307 

252 

339 

North Carolina.. 

24 

27 

26 

23 

26 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30j 

1.20 

34 

35 

36 

30 

80 

Georgia. 

2 

3 

2 

i 

2 

2 

LOO 

1.20 

L40 

1.00 

l.OOi 

2 

1 4 

3; 

2 

2 

Ohio 

1,418 

1, 414 

1,350 

1,310 

1,370 

1.32 

1.22 

1.38 

1. 16 

1.50 

1, 872 

1, 725 

1, 8(a 

1,606 

Z065 

Indiana 

760 

766 

730 

744 

780 

1.28 

1.05 

1.33 

1.20 

1. 38! 

973 

803 

971 

893 

1,076 

Illinois 

1,024 

1,029 

1,067 

1,004 

944 

1.29 

1. 10 

1. 33 

1. 16 

1. 30 

1,321 

1,132 

1, 406 

1, 165 

1,227 

Michigan 

643 

655 

676 

686; 

640 

1.20 

.92 

L 35 

1.10 

1. 30 

772 

603 

913 

756 

832 

Wisconsin 

527 

538 

663 

672 

601 

1.51 

1.30 

1.61 

1.05 

1. 67 

796 

699 

1,001 

1 

001 

944 

Minnesota 

601 

632 

546 

573 

546 

1. 62 

1. 45 

1.43 

1,02 

1, 36 

812' 

916 

781 

584 

741 

Iowa 

792 

840 

808 

760 

646 

1.39 

1.31 

1.28! 

1. 17 

1.38 

1, lOr 

1, 100 

1, 034! 

889 

891 

Missouri 

1,277 

1,216 

1,232 

1, 142 

1,142 

1.20 

1.10 

.90i 

.95 

1. 15 

1, 532 

1, 338 

1, 1091 

1,085 

L313 

North Dakota... 

179 

182 

154 

139 

132 

L20 

1.80 

1.45 

1.20 

1. 15 

215 

237 

223! 

167 

152 

fiouih Dakota. -- 

166 

168 

134 

129 

132 

1.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1.16 

1.18 

249 

218 

168 

148 

156 

Nebraska 

47 

36 

22 

20 

14 

Lt' 

1.30 

L20 

1.40 

1.40 

75 

47 

26! 

28 

20 

Kansas 

156 

120 

101 

75 

84 

il.27 

34 

1. 19 

1.38 

1 26 

198 

161 

120 

104 

106 

Kentucky 

231 

219 

223 

219 

216 

1.25 

1.00 

1.30 

1.30 

1.Z5 

289 

219 

290 

285 

270 

Tennessee 

80 

76 

i 105 

100 

110 

1.26 

1.10 

1.30 

1.05 

1. 16 

100 

84 

136 

105 

126 

Alabama 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.45 

1.30 

1.60 

1.20 

1.00 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Misfd^sippi - 

2 

2 

2 



1.50 

1.20 

1.Z5 



3 

2 

2 



Tjonisiana . _ 

2 

2 

2 



1.50 

1.60 

1.50 



3 

3 

3 



Okl^oma 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

2.00 

1.30 

1.10 

L^ 

1.44 

JO 

6 

4 


7 

Arkansas 

27 

28 

25 

20 

20 

1.25 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

34 

32 

25 

20 

16 

Montana 

90 

81 

83 

87 

70 

1.50 

1. 40 

1.50 

1.63 

1.40 

135 

113 

124 

142 

98 

Wyoming 

32 

32 

60 

52 

50 

1.40 

1. 30 

1.20 

1.40 

J.30 

45 

42 

60 

73 

65 

Oolorada 

44 

48 

45 

44 

44 

ZOO 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

88 

72 

72 

70 

79 

New Mexico 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2 

ZOO 

1.80 

1.00 

1.30 

1.70 

10 

9 

2| 

3 

3 

Utah 

13 

12 

9 

13 

13 

L80 

LOO 

Z05 

Zll 

1. 75 

23 

23 

18 

27 

23 

Nevada. 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

L50 

ZOO 

1.80 

1.59 

1.50 

8 

10 


11 

10 

Idaho 

81 

79 

93 

106 

104 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

1.70 

1.15 

146 

142 

1681 

180 

120 

Washington 

50 

63 

50 

52 

51 

1.00 

ZOO 

1.60 

ZIO 

1.60 

95 

106 

84 

109 

76 

Oregon 

32 

82 

20 

20 

20 

1.80 

1.90 

1.60 

1.80 

1.50 

58 

61 

32 

36 

80 

Ccmxbmia 

13 

13 

18 

16 

14 

1.40 

1,60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.10 

18 

20 

20 

22 

15 

United States. 

- 

11, 416 

11,489 

11,409 

11,104 

10,977 

1.33 

L17 

1.33 

1. 15 

1. 38 

16,211 

13,486 

15, 176 

IZ 776i 

16,126 
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Tabj^s 337 . — HaVt grains cut green: Acreage j yield per acrct and productiont by 

States, 19M0-19U 


State 

Thousands of aeres 

1 Yield per aero (short tons) 

Production (thousands of 
short tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Maine 

13 

20 

16 

16 

16 

1.70 

1.45 

2.10 

2.20 

1.70 

22 

29 

31 

35 

27 

New Hampshire 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

1.70 

1.60 

1.30 

2.20 

2.00 

17 

19 

13 

22 

20 

Vermont - 

16 

18 

16 

16 

16 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

32 

34 

29 

82 

85 

Ma 8 sachii.settK- ^ . 

15 

18 

14 

14 

14 

1.96 

1.85 

1.90 

2.00 

2.00 

29 

33 

27 

28 

28 

Rhode Island — 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1.55 

1.60 

1.60 

1,60 

1. 75 

5 

5 

6 | 

5 

6 

Connecticut... 

12 

15 

12 

12 

12 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

2 00 

2 05 

19 

22 

22 

24 

26 

New York .. .. 

65 

130 

80 

86 

89 

2.00 

1.80 

L.nO 

1.40 

1.87 

130 

234 

120 

120 

166 

New Jersey 

7 

10 

5 

7 

8 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.08 

2 10 

11 

12 


8 

17 

Pennsylvania... 

11 

20 

16 

18 

19 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

18 

28 

26 

27 

84 

Delaware 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1.40 

1.20 

2.00 

1. 75 

1.70 

4 

5 

6 

4 

6 

Maryland 

6 

10 

8 

B 

12 

1.30 

1.20 

1.76 

1.50 

2.00 

8 

12 

14 

12 

24 

Virginia 

53 

50 

50 

41 

37 

1.40 

1.40 

1.26 

1.00 

1.50 

74 

70 

02 

41 

56 

West Virginia. . 

30 

35 

39 

39 


1.80 

I 1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1 70 

39 

44 

56 

56 

70 

North Carolina 

66 

50 

78 

80 

79 

.96 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1. 10 

53 

70 

94 

104 

84 

South Carolina. 

71 

60 

34 

35 

30 

1.00 

.85 

1. 30 

1.20 

.66 

71 

51 

44 

42 

16 

Georgia 

60 

63 

65 

70 

47 

.85 

.83 

.80 

.61 

.65 

51 

52 

62 

43 

26 

Florida 

8 

6 

' 61 

6 

5 

l.OQ 

1 . 20 

1 00 

.95 

.95 

8 

6 

5 

6 

6 

Ohio 

21 ' 

38 

50 

40 

60 

1.70 

I.40I 

1,60 

1.40 

1. 70 

36 

53 

75 

56 

102 

Indiana 

44 

94 

300 

147 

163 

1.60 

1.20 

1 00 

1.20 

1.60 

70 

113 

300 

176 

244 

Illinois 

37 

64 

73 j 

62i 

99 

1.40 


1.50 

1.53 

1. 44 

62 

86 

110 

95 

143 

Michigan 

28 

86 

15 

27 

32 

1.42 

1.25 

1. 10 

1,25 

1.40 

40 

108 

16 

34 

45 

Wisconsin 

20 

60 

36| 

45j 

311 

1.60 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1. 61 

32 

84 

47 

58 

50 

Minnesota 

28 

29 

40! 

80 

62 

1.60 

1,45 

1. 40 

1.30 

1 65 

45 

42 

66 

104 

102 

Iowa 

31 

32 

27 

31i 

20 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

50 

48 

38 

60 

82 

Missouri 

128 

192 

87 

45 

68 

1.40 

1.25 

.45 

1. 10 

1 40 

179, 

240 

39 

50 

95 

North Dakota .. 

327 

269 

279 

266 

285 

1.20 

1.20 

1 40 

1 26 

1.40 

392 

823 

391 

320 

399 

South Dakota.. 

107 

78 

80 

80 

72 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 20 

1. 10 

1281 

94 

88 

96 

79 

Nebraska 

27I 

27 

39 

34 

31 

1.40 

1.30 

1. 10 

1 25 

1.70 

88 

36 

43 

42 

53 

Kansas. .. 

23 

47 

43 

30 

30 

1.80 

1.60 

1 20 

1 20 

1 60 

41 

70 

52 

36 

48 

Kentucky 

90 

135 

123 

130 

141 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1 65 

108 

135 

148 

143 

219 

Tennessee 

133 

130 

90 

95 

105 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.20 

.80 

.80 

146 

130 

108 

76 

84 

Alabama.- 

59 

118 

100 

118 

103 

.90 

.90 

1 . 00 ' 

.75 

.65 

53 

106 

100 

88 

67 

Mississippi 

15 

17 

10 

10 

10 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.02 

.80 

14 

17 

10 

10 

8 

Iiouisiana.. .. 

0 

15 

10 


4 

1 25 

1. 20 

1.20 

1 60 

.65 

8 

18 

12 

9 

8 

Texas 

151 

136 

109 

50| 

43 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1 90 

1. 10 

159 

136 

109 

95 

47 

Oklahoma 

100 

112 

48, 

53 

48 

1.20 

1. 20 

1. 10 

1.10 

1.00 

120 

134 

63 

68 

48 

Arkansas . 

170 

112 

82 

76 

80 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 00 

.80 

1. 10 

170 

123 

82 

60 

88 

Montana 

313 

202 

195 

208 

288 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.40 

1 37 

1.40 

360 

242 

273 

285 

403 

Wyoming 

91 

73 

71 

76 

86 

1.26 

l.iO 

1. 50 

1 70 

1.60 

114 

88 

106 

128 

129 

Colorado 

98 

105 

110 

107 

94 

1 . 10 ! 

1.20 

< 

1.10 

IT 

1.20 

1.00 

108 

126 

121 

128 

94 

New Mexico. . . . 

25 

24 

11 

11 

12 

1.20 

1.50 

.40 

I 20 

1.30 

80 

36 

4 

13 

16 

Arizona.. - 

18 

24 

22 

18 

17 

l.lD 

1.30 

1.50 

1 50 

1.60 

20 

31 

33 

27 

96 

Utah.. 

13 

15 

14 

11 

11 

1.20 

.96 

.88 

1.69 

1.75 

16 

14 

12 

19 

19 

Nevada 

9 

7 

8 

6 

6 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1 28 

1.50 

11 

9 

10 

8 

9 

Idaho 

154 

149 

134 

149 

168 

1.60 

1.70 

1 20 

1.60 

1.20 

231 

253 

161 

224 

202 

Washington 

477 

491 

490 

490 

578 

1,60 

1.70 

1.25 

1 76 

1.25 

763 

835 

612 

858 

722 

OrAfrnn 

452 

^9 

410 

413 

423 

1.70 

1.60 

1.20 

1.50 

.80 

768 

782 

492 

620 

S38 

California 

1,070 

1,032 

1,000 

930 

911 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 40 

1.40 

.90 

1,284 

1 , 238 

1,400 

1,802 

820 

United States.. 

4,704 

4,925 

4,560 

4,295 

4,522 

1.31 

1.31 

1.25 

1. 37 

1. 19 

6,177 

6,476| 

5,715 

5, 876 

5,877 
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Table 338. — Eay^ legumes: Acreag^y yield per acre, and production, by States, 

19eC^19S4 


Thousands of acres 


Yidd per acre (short tons) 


Production (thousands of 
short tons) 


State 



1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Maine 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1.20 

1.10 

L30 

1.20 


4 

4 

8 

2 

4 

New Hampshire. 

] 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1. 10 

m Wijt] 


1.80 

1.50 

1 

S 

2 

a 

8 

Vermont 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1.4C 



1.80 

BEE 

1 

a 

a 

1 

2 

Massachusetts... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1.5G 

B iaijj 

L4C 

1.50 

L62 

2 

a 

1 

a 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.40 

1.S0 


1.40 

Mg 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Connecticut 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.30 


ni 

1.40 


3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

New York 

£ 

6 

5 

1 

£ 

1.23 



1.20 

L60 

6 

4 

6 

0 

8 

New Jersey 

a 

a 

a 

a 

4 

1.4C 

1.80 

■IfiV 

1.80 

2.12 

4 

4 

5 

4 

8 

Pennsylvania 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1.8C 

ESE 


1.50 

L75 

7 

7 

8 

0 

9 

Delaware 

8 

9 

13 

m 

23 

1.40 

L45 

L76 

1.40 

L95 

11 

18 

28 

28 

89 

Maryland 

Id 

18 

24 

82 

ms 

1.50 

'm 


BS 

L82 

24 

27 

48 

48 

73 

Viiiinia 

227 

HUE 

225 

243 

21C 

1.2C 

.70 

1.20 

1.24 

.82 

272 

166 

291 

302 

172 

West Virginia... 

12 

la 

15 

la 

22 

1.2C 


L6C 

1.64 

L75 

14 

13 

24 


88 

North Carolina.. 

28« 

844 

39C 

886 

386 

.95 

!t£S 

Loa 

EB2 

.84 

272 

861 

406 

894 

325 


196 


841 

339 

327 

.95 

.82 

.85 

.71 

.38 

186 


291 

242 

124 

Georgia- 

434 

469 


562 

594 

.90 

.88 

.78 

.64 

.55 

891 

413 

395 

359 

Hf 

Florida 

£5 

53 


K 

63 

.8G 

BEE 

.63 

.90 

.94 

44 

53 

34 

53 


Ohio 

1C 


17 

!KE 

62 

1.6C 

1.50 

L7C 

,BEE 

L55 

16 

15 

29 

75 


Indiana 

35 


91 

74 


1.4C 

L2C 

L4C 

1.45 

1. 65 

4C 

OC 

142 



Illinois 

84 

92 


239 

324 

1.20 

L80 



L35 


H 

240 



Michigan 

6 

12 

25 

36 

32 

1.30 

1 20 

1.32 


1.6(J 

8 

14 

83 

54 


Wisconsin 

8 

24 


35 

31 

1.50 

L70 

1.2C 

iEsS 

1.64 

12 

41 

80 

40 


Minnesota 

19 

19 


45 


1.40 

1.40 


liiM 

1.77 

27 

27 

80 



Iowa 

9 


7 

12 

15 

1.60 

1. 80 

BcTT 

m?; 

BEE 

14 

16 

WIE 

23 


Missouri j... 

1 ^ 


107 

165 

221 

L15 

1.10 

Lao 

taa 

L38 

72 

77 

128 

202 



m 

28 

28 

25 

25 

1.10 

* 20 

ns 


L67 

31 

34 

89 

85 



24 

19 

12 

12 

12 

1.80 

1. 0 

ESS 

Bee 

LIO 

81 

21 

17 

12 


Nebraska 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

1.30 

L40 

L4C 

L50 

L30 

fi 

7 

6 

8 


Kansas 

8 

4 

6 

8 

14 

L50 

L80 

L40 

L31 

L75 

4 

7 

8 


24 

Kentucky 

45 

67 

96 

96 


1.10 


L28 

L45 



67 

123 

139 

166 

Tennessee 



313 

811 

312 

L80 


EES 

L19 

L28 

838 

836 


871 

899 

Alabama 

458 

444 

HSE 

K2I] 

HEE 

.80 

.80 


.66 

.65 

866 

355 


260 

806 

Mississippi 

92 

128 

198 

202 

226 

1.10 

.90 

.99 

BBil 

.86 

WES 

115 

191 

222 

195 

Louisiana 

87 

93 

mm 

111 

WE 

1.35 

LIO 

Birr 

L14 

.78 

117 

102 

116 

127 

78 

Texas 

m 

54 

50 

66 

65 

1.80 

L30 

L04 

.84 

.74 

78 

60 

52 

47 

48 

Oklahoma 

24 

m 

33 

33 

83 

1.80 

LIO 

1.80 

bPo 

RB 

81 

88 

43 

43 

88 

Arkansas,- 

97 

108 

128 

187 

126 

1. 15 

Birr 

BEE 

liTE 

.82 

ua 

108 

140 

148 

108 

Montana 

6 

5 

4 

5 

7 

1.20 

1.80 

1.30 

1.85 

L85 

7 

0 

5 

f 

9 

Wynming 

2 

2 




1.50 

L50 




8 

8 





Colorado 

m 

m 

15 

ii 

26 

V40 

L60 

1.88 


LOO 

. 14 


HQ 

HQ 

89 

New Mexico 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1.80 

L30 

EEB 


E1^; 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

AHvymia 

1 










2 





Utah . . . . 

1 

1 




1.40 

LOO 




1 

2 


:::::: 



1 

1 




1.80 

L76 




2 





fAahn 

1 

1 




1.60 

1.20 




2 

1 




Washington 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1.50 

LOO 

2.17 

2.25 

L85 


11 

15 

16 

18 

Oregon 

26 

25 

48 

49 

49 

1.60 

L50 

BEE 

BEE 

BEE 

40 

88 

96 

96 

74 

OaUfomia 

36 

26 

26 

20 

18 

1.20 

L30 

1.20 

EEij 

m 

81 

84 

81 

80 

26 

UnitedStates.. 

a;756| 

1 

8,510 

8,828 

4,067 

■ 

.99 

1.09 

1.05 

.96 

2,926 


3,813 

1^, 

3,895 


Plrision of Crop and Llrestook Estimates. 
> Preliminary. 
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Tabl£ 339. — UaV) mUletf Sudan grass, and other: Acreage, yield per acre, and pro- 
duction, by States, 1920-1924 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Yteld per acre 
(short tons) 

PrcHiuction, (thousands of 
short tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

Maine 

41« 

421 

430 

435 

435 

0.79 

0.64 

0.96 

1.03 

.88 

329 

269 

408 

448 

383 

New Hampshire. 

191 

194 

182 

179 

179 

,98 

.82 

1.07 

.94 

.80 

187 

159 

195 

1 168 

143 

Vermont 

224 

230 

218 

220 

225 

1.04 

.97 

1.13 

1.06 

1,21 

233 

222 

247 

233 

272 

Massaebusetts... 

184 

188 

186 

187 

187 

1.1.5 

1.10 

1 01 

1.06 

1.00 

212 

207 

187 

198 

187 

Bhode Island 

. 17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

1.18 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

20 

18 

16 

16 

17 

Connecticut 

160 

167 

165 

166 

166 

.98 

1.01 

1.05 

1.10 

.99 

166 

169 

174 

183 

164 

New York 

680 

697 

610 

616 

667 

.98 

.95 

.89 

.83 

.91 

617 

667 

543 

510 

508 

Now Jersey 

81 

35 

28 

31 

30 

1.29 

1.14 

1.46 

.90 

1.61 

40 

40 

41 

28 

48 

Pennsylvania 

80 

90 

72 

72 

86 

1.22 

1 21 

1.42 

1.14 

1.16 

98 

100 

102 

82 

09 

Delaware 

6 

7 

4 

6 

5 

1.33 

1.14 

1.25 

1.60 

1.40 

8 

8 

5 

8 

7 

Maryland 

26 

26 

20 

19 

21 

1.36 

1.19 

1.90 

.90 

1.10 

34 

31 

38 

17 

23 


106 

106 

112 

103 

92 

1.30 

.97 

1.15 

1 11 

1 40 

136 

102 

120 

114 

129 

West Virginia... 

99 

101 

105 

100 

106 

1 33 

1..35 

1 20 

1.08 

1 22 

132 

136 

126 

108 

129 

North Carolina.. 

145 

142 

157 

147 

94 

1.01 

1 31 

1 40 

1.50 

1.10 

146 

186 

220 

220 

103 

South Carolina.. 

87 

80 

75 

1 65 

CO 

.82 

.75 

1.40 

1.00 

.46 

71 

60 

105 

56 

27 

Georgia 

16« 

148 

148 

129 

133 

.80 

.90 

97 

.60 

.66 

125 

133 

143 

89 

87 

Florida 

52 

62 

71 

67 

74 

.79 

1.06 

.70 

.90 

.80 

41 

55 

60 

60 

59 

Ohio 

26 

29 

31 

30 

40 

1.60 

1.34 

1.61 

1.60 

1.20 

39 

39 

60 

48 

48 

Indiana 

06 

80 

80 

70 

70 

1.33 

1.18 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

88 

94 

100 

88 

70 

Illinois 

.3x4 

342 

335 

344 

386 

1.09 

1.17 

1.09 

1.20 

1.10 

342 

400 

365 

413 

424 

Michigan 

40 

81 

83 

87 

96 

1.18 

1.3ll 

1.23 

1.40 

1.50 

47 

106 

102 

122 

144 

Wisconsin 

70 

190 

75 

87 

61 

1 21 

1.41 

1 20 

1.40 

1.63 

85 

276 

90 

122 

83 

Minnesota 

180 

169 

116 

128 

103 

1 60 

1 67 

1.40 

1.35 

1.56 

* 279 

250 

162 

173 

161 

Iowa... 

02 

67 

74 

65 

68 

1.06 

1.6:1 

l.M 

1.76 

1.79 

102 

109 

113 

114 

122 

Missouri 

137 

160 

160 

173 

160 

1.46 

1.41 

1.14 

l.()0 

1.70 

109 

212 

182 

277 

255 

North Dakota... 

284 

3G8 

360 

263 

309 

1.18 

1.38 

1.55 

1.56 

1.75 

335 

508 

558 

410 

541 

South Dakota... 

113 

83 

76 

90 

81 

1.60 

1.28 

1.63 

1.62 

1.31 

181 

106 

122 

146 

106 

Nebraska. 

182 

139 

176 

178 

156 

1.70 

1.76 

1.83 

2. 30 

1.98 

300 

245 

320 

400 

300 

Bfliiaaa. 

220 

183 

376 

426 

316 

2.33 

2.36 

2.18 

2.10 

1.91 

513 

432 

818 

894 

602 

Kentucky 

25() 

234 

263 

243 

153 

].31 

1.23 

1.31 

1.36 

1.29 

335 

288 

331 1 

328 

197 

Tennessee 

379 

376 

334 

323 

330 

1.26! 

1 22 

1.24 

1.00 

1.12 

478 

469| 

413 

323 

368 

Alabama 

218 

240 

220 

191 

180 

i.oo! 

1.05 

1.14 

1.04 

.80 

2l8i 

252 

251 

199 

144 

Mississippi 

160 

139 

130 

143 

117 

1.23 

1.08 

1.36 

1.31 

.85 

184 

150! 

175 

187 

100 

Louisiana 

61 

42 

37i 

41 

49 

J.16 

1.07i 

1.11 

1 491 

.60 

70 

45 

41 

61 

30 

Texas 

283 

387 

448 

554 

579 

1.61 

1.41 

1.66 

1.58! 

1.11 

426 

540 

738 

877 

638 

Oklahoma 

373i 

404 

506 

4681 

502 

1 65 

1 37 

1..55 

1 67 

1.25 

578 

65:1 

786 

782 

628 

Arkansas ’ 

163 

169! 

152 

154; 

150' 

1 18 

1 13 

1.20 

1 20 

1.16 

192 

180 

182 

185 

173 

Montana | 

90 

931 

82 

94 

156] 

1.45 

1.38 

1.66| 

1.56 

1.40 

130 

128 

136 

147 

218 

Wyoming 

77 

80' 

60 

39 

39 

1.32 

1.50 

1-35 

1 59 

1 40 

102 

120 

81 

02 

56 

OolcHTHdo 

127 

90 

88 

110 

133 

1.41 

1.30 

1.33 

2.14 

1.86 

179 

117 

117 

236 

246 

New Mexico 

23 

23 

35 

34 

37 

1.70 

1.62 

.60 

1.00 

1.20 

30 

35 

21 

34 

44 

Arieona 

9 

4 

8 

9 

9 

1.66 

1.76 

1.50 

1.10 

1. JO 

14 

7 

12 

10 

10 

Utah 

23 

17 

16 

14 

14 

I.IO 

1.40 

1.69 

1 17 

2 25 

26 

24 

27 

1C 

32 

Nevada 


28 

30 


28 

1.60 

J.50 

1.67 

1.33 

1.00 

45 

42 

47 

40 

28 

Idaho 

32 

30 

20 

21 

10 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.45 

1 20 

45 

48 

28 

30 

12 

Washington 

53 

54 

60 

61 

51 

l.SO 

1.50 

l.HO 

2.00 

1 10 

86 

81 

00 

102 

56 

Oregon 

86 

86 

77 

79 

79 

1 40 

1.40 

1..51 

1.60 

1.20 

119 

110 

116 

126 

05 

California....... 

54 

50 

60 

53 

68 

1.30 

1.30 

1.10 

i.;io 

2 10 

70 

65 

55 

69| 

122 

United States. 

8,803 

7,012 

7,m 

7,138 

7,065 

1.24 

1.21 

1.31 

1.34 

1.21 

8,443 

8, 507 

0,358 

9, 5661 

1 

8,536 


Division of ^rop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 340 . — Hay: Percentage reduction from fvll yield per acre t from stated causes^ 
as reported hy crop correspondents ^ 1909-1923 


Adverse weather conditions 


Plant In- Anl- Pf 
Total dis- sect mal 
cli- ease pests pests 
mat- 
Ici 



Division of Crop and Livestook Estimates. 

1 Includes all other climatic. 


>Les8 than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 341 . — Hay: Shipments from eight markets, 19 10-192 4 


Year beginning 
July 


Chicago 

Kansas 

City 

Mil- 

waukee 




Short 

tom 

18, 011 
40^160 
22,681 
30,184 

Short 
tom 
03,828 
58,896 
86, 170 
78,756 

Short 

tom 

5,958 

^ 445 

3,-59 

e,7i8 


Minne- Pitts- St. 

apolis burgh Louis 



518 
243 
832 
1, 142 
1,005 
515 

5,268 
5,364 
8,304 
13,506 
12, 180 
10,056 

z,m 

si,7es 


Division <^Statistic^ imd Historical Research. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Chicago Board of 
Tn^e. ^d DaUy Tr^e Bulletin; Kansas City Board of Trade, and drain Market Review; Minneapdla 
Dally Market Record; Peoria Board of Trade. 
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Table 342 . — oil: Stocks onfarms^ May United States, 1910-1921 


Production Pa-^nt 
Year On ^ 

P'^”* Msyl 



Total- . - 26, 830 42, 910 149, 628 267, 774 |l7,094 30, 024 84, 682 29, 470 49,884 60,918 136,414 69, 588 | 
lly 1,871 4,780 13,720 15,6091 1,144 2,018 7,614 730 3, 780 8, 987 9, 968 8, 2^] 


July 1 

August j 

September | 


4,780 13,720 15,609 1,144 2,018 7,614 730 3,780 8,987 9,968 8,268 

2,010 6,986 23,705 686 1,810 4,487 8,240 2,068 1,903 8,470 5,624 

2,750 12,276 23,660 1,275 1,541 5,461 4,960 2,856 1,490 13,932 3,736 


October... 1,208 5,210 19,160 38,424 874 8,330 6,774 4,000 3,456 5,643 12,072 
November. 1,264 3,170 14,061 24,936 1,037 2,298 4,603 8,630 3,280 8,514 15,975 


830 2,790 13,482 21, 


850 2,764 7,586 1,33(M 2,232 4,708 9.852 4,881 


Total, six 

months. 6,412 20,710 19,684 147,574 5,866 13,761 36,525 17,890 17,692 26,245 70,269 31,563 


Di^fision of Btatifttea] and Historioal Research. OompBed from Hay Tirade Joumal; Annual Reports of 
Bm fraadseo Mecohanta* Sxehangs; Minneapcdli Ohambar of OaeanMnaa Reports and Daily Market 
Raeord; Ghkaie Board of TMa and Daily Trade Bulletin; R a ns aa City Oi^Market Review. 

< Notieported* 






















Tablb 344. — Eay^ tame: Farm price per ion December 1, by States, 1909-19Bi, and value per acre, 1994 


^82 Yearbook of the Department of AgrUnAiwre, 192^ 
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iH ri «H *-i 

s 

sS 

&20 

12.50 

8.70 
7.50 
6.90 

1Z70 

13.00 
6.20 
9.00 

6.70 

laso 

9.80 

11.00 

1211 

S8;!S8S !;‘eS8 8888 

iJu5T»iojc4 «rfoie»5«<i eofc^'^»<5 

»-) »H rH tH ^ »H tH r«t 

15.43 

10.60 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

17.00 

29.00 

13.00 

16.00 

12.50 
1&50 

14.50 
20.00 

CO 

»>• 

15. 10 

20.50 
23.00 

23.00 

18.50 

18.20 

20.00 
21.90 
19.60 

22.00 

23.00 

19.10 
17.20 

20.03 

19.50 

19.50 

19.60 
HOO 

15.50 

20.00 

24.00 
17. 10 
19.90 

17.60 
25.40 

20.00 
20.00 

CO 

15.40 

15.40 

laeo 

17.00 
16.60 

21.00 
24.80 

15.00 
15.90 

16.00 
20.00 
17.50 
19. :o 

17.09 

9.00 

12.50 
11.00 
12.00 
11 00 

14.00 

14.50 

15.00 
9.60 

12.10 

13.80 

10.90 

12.60 

11.22 

5.60 
10.30 

7.60 

7.80 

7.60 

8.80 

9.60 

8 00 

7.60 

7.70 

laso 

9.50 

1L20 

2 

c5 

7.90 

12.90 

8.70 
7.50 
7.40 

9.30 
8.80 

7.70 
&30 

7.30 
11.00 

9.20 

8.20 

Zl *11 

8.30 
12.06 
10. OS 
9.40 
9.76 

11.24 
12. 16 
8.82 
la 10 

7.84 

12.54 

10.14 

11.84 

12 43 j 12 25 

SSS8 8S88 

c4*-ioi»4 tsTcfoic^ 

7.40 

12.00 

&30 

8.60 

8.70 

8.50 

12.00 

8.00 

8 70 

6.30 

laio 

&30 

13.70 

11. 79 

8.00 

13.00 

10.00 
10 30 

9.30 

13.00 
12 00 
9.00 
9.50 

7.60 
12 00 

9.60 
10.90 


8.40 
ILOO 
12 50 
12 50 
10 80 

11 50 
13.00 

9.00 

10.80 

9.00 

15u70 

12 10 
9.60 

12 14 

7.30 

10.80 

lOOO 

&90 

10.00 

11. 10 
12 80 
9.00 
10 60 

9 10 
14.00 
11.70 
11.50 

89 01 

OldahomA- _ ^ _ 

Ailcaiw 

MontMia 

WTomlog 

Ocaorado 

New Mexico 

Arisona. 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomki 

United States. .• 


Si 

ll 

II 

11 

P ? 
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Table 346. — Hay. all (loose): Farm price per ton^ i5th of months United StaieSt 

1909-1924 



Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prioes reported on Ist of month and 1st of succeed- 
ing month. 


Table 346. — Hay^ alfalfa: Farm price per ton, 15th of months United States, 

1914-1924 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.* 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 

July 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

U 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 



Division df Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 347. — Hay, clover: Farm price ptr ton, 15th of month, United States, 1914- 




Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 
























Table 349. — Hay^ prairie: Farm price per ion, 15th of months United StaUdf 

19U-19U 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 350. — Hay^ alfalfa No. 1, Kaneae City: Average price per ion^ 1910-1994 
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Tablb 351 . — Vay, prairie No. 1, Kaneae City; Average price per ton, 1910-19t4 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Elansas City Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City Qrain Market Review, average of daily range. 


Tablb 352 . — Hay, timothy No, 1, Chicago: Average price per ton, 1910-19^4 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Dally 
Trade Bulletin, average of daily range. 


Table 353 . — Hay and straw: Average price per ton at Chicago, 19Si 


Class and grade Jan. Feb. Mar 


AlfalfhNo.1 

Alfalfa, standard 

Alfelfo No. 2 

Clover No. 1 

Clover No. 1, medium 

mixed 

Clover No. 1, light mixed 
Clover No. 2, 14mt mixed.. 

Prairie No. 1, midland 

Prairie No. 1, upland 

Prairie No. 2, upland 

Timothy No. 1 

Timothy No. 2. 

Oat straw 

Byottraw 

Wheat straw 



_t>ivl8lon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled ftom reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Divtaiost average of weekly range. 
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Table 364 . — Hay and straw: Average price per t<m at Kaneae City^ 19S4. 

01«88 and grade I Jan. I Feb. I Mar. I Apr. I May I June I July I Aug. I Sept. I Oct. I Nov. I Dec. 


AUaUe^seieoted dairy |2g.76$2a00$2a(X)|ae.90$2a.«)«28. 

AltnUarOboioe...: 2a 90 2&a0 2&e0 g7.7« 2a20 21. 

JldltflaNo.l 2A40 24.00 24. 7« 26.26 24.40 IflL 

Al^l^staadard 23.20 2a 76 2L40 2200 2a 76 17. 

AlfalfnNo.2 19.70 laOO 1260 17.10 16.20 13. 

AlfaWaNo.3 12 60 12 40 11.90 12 00 12 60 9 . 

Clover No. 1 19.00 19.00 19.00 1200 19.00 12 

Clover No. 2 14.90 14.76 14.76 14.76 lA 76 14. 

Ckwer No. 1, mixed 17.00 1230 17.60 1210 17.60 17. 

Clover No. 2, mixed lAlO 1A60 14.80 KOO 1280 12 

Clover, light mixed 1200 22 40 12 20 1280 10.80 12 

Prairie No. 1, lowland 2 10 9. 10 9. 00 2 80 2 26 . 2 

Prairie No. 2 lowland 7.60 7.40 7.26 2 60 A 26 A 

Prairie No. 1, midland 9.60 9.70 9.60 9.90 7.00 7. 

Prairie No. 2 midland 8.00 8.40 226 240 4.26 A 

Prairie No. 1, upland- - 14.90 14.60 14.60 14.60 14.20 12 

Prairie No. 2, upland 12 40 1210 12 80 12 80 12 40 11. 

Prairie No. 2 upland 1280 10.40 0.90 9.90 2 80 2 

Timothy No. 1 19. 40 20. 60 12 90 20. 26 19. 90 19. 

Timothy, Standard 17,76 19.10 18.60 19.40 12 40 12 

Timothy No. 2 12 76 17. 26 16. 90 12 00 16 60 16. 

Timothy No. 3 12 26 14.76 14.40 14.70 12.80 12. 

Packing hay 200 7.90 7.76 7.10 6.20 6. 

Oat straw I 9.10 9.40 6.76 2 00 7.10 2 

Wheat straw* 9.00 9.40 7.00 7.76 7.26 8. 


50121.00 
90 1240 
40 1210 
60 12L90 
40 9.20 
00 lAlO 
76 11.80 
00 1A76 
26 1L90 
00 12 40 
26 2 40 
26 A26 
00 7.60 
26 A26 

10 11.70 
40 10.26 
76 2 00 
76 12 80 
00 16.40 
00 12 76 
26 11.50 
80 5.25 

26 

60 9.26 


>22. 75 $22. 90 $24. 

21.70 2L10 22. 
12 80 19.75 21. 

17.60 12 00 19. 
1A90 16.76 17. 
1L40 1210 lA 
12 50 12 25 16. 
12L76 12.76 13. 
1A40 12 00 16. 

11.70 12.60 12. 
12 60 1220 10 . 

2 40 6. 60 6. 
A 25 4. 26 4. 

7.60 7.60 7. 

A 25 4. 26 4. 

11.80 10.00 12. 
10. 40 9. 60 10. 
2 00 7. 30 7. 

16.60 16.00 16. 
1A30 16.25 16. 
12 80 13.75 14 
11.26 12.26 12. 

5. 60 5. 25 6. 

6 . 00 _... 

7. 10 7 20 8. 


20$2A30|a6i40 
50 32.90 2A40 
30 21 . 10 23. 60 
60 12 60 20.10 
40 16.60 17.00 
40 12.80 1A40 
60 15.60 16.90 
60 12.76 13.00 
10 16.00 16.00 
80 1Z75 12.75 
40 16.26 12 36 
60 6. 50 2 60 
26 4.36 A26 
60 7.60 7.80 
26 4.26 4.26 
00 12.00 12.10 
40 10.40 12 60 
80 8. 10 2 60 
60 1 6.60 16.80 
40 15.25 15.25 
10 14.00 lAOO 
50 12.50 12.50 
25 6. 25 6. 50 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Hay Trade Journal, except where 
noted. Average of weekly range. 

* Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 


Tabijb 355 . — Hay and straw: Average price per ton at SU Louis, 1924- 
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Table 350. — Eay, No. 1 dtfalfa: Average price per ton at it markets, 19t4 


Birmixigham * 


Mlnneepolte 23.26 22. i 

New Orleans 84.00 3l.fi 



$3a 

30 

88. 

00 

2a 

50 

2a 

00 

19. 

50 

21. 

70 

25. 

40 

26 

25 

82. 

90 

23. 

25 

84. 

00 

31. 

00 

29. 

50 

20. 

25 

35. 

76 

25. 

60 

30. 

25 

22. 

60 

32 

00 

. 23. 

25 

1 1 


9 $35. 00 m 40 $34. 20 $32. 76 $81. 35 1 

87.50 

6 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.50 

6 28.50 29.80 2& 00 24.75 23.80 

9 19.00 19.00 18.60 18.50 14.00 

) 21.20 21.00 2(170 2a 70 20.00 

[) 29.60 22.00 

[) 25.00 26.25 24.60 21.10 1^90 

[) 29.00 24.25 21.10 21.75 24.00 

} saeo 33.00 31.40 28.00 23. so 


S $3a 20 $82. 50 $33. 90 $84. 70 $85. 40 

83.50 85..50 

) 22.90 22.75 22.50 23.20 23.00 

) 25.00 2a 75 27.60 27.00 2a00 

3 laOO 17.50 


19.80 2a 40 21.10 21.00 28.80 
27.60 27.10 3a 50 26.40 25.40 
25.40 27.75 28.70 27.20 29.75 


21.80 22.10 23.20 22.60 19.lt 
31.20 32.76 32.90 28.50 29. 7f 
31.40 31.60 32.00 32 00 30. 6C 
28.60 28.5a 


2a 10 23.50 23.00 22.80 23.76 
28.60 29.00 29.50 80.00 80.76 
29.10 29.40 28.60 30.30 30.25 


24. 50 24. 50 25. 50 25. C 


ia60 ia 90 laio 17.00 17.25 17.00 17.40 

82.00 30.00 8a 00 30.30 30.10 

24.50 17.76 22.60' 20.00 22.75 

laSO 15.00 23.00 2a 20 2a 00 


23.40 22.00 23.00 22.74 
32.50 33.50 33.60 28.51 
25 00 26. 00 25. 75 27. 04 


25.50 2a 50 

27.00 2a 70 26.25 27.00 27.00 2a 20 2a 00 
27.00 31.50 32.00 80.00 82.00 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division, except where noted. Average of weekly range. 

» National Hay Press. * Hay Trade Journal. 

Table 357 . — Hay^ No, 1 timothy: Average price per ton at S2 markets, 1924 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from report of the Hay, Feed* and Seed 
DiviaUm, except where noted. Average of weekly range. 


1 Hay Trade Journal. 


* National Hay Press. 
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Table 358. — Hay, No, 1 clover: Average price per ton at 13 marfceta, 19:24 


Market ! 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

j Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Baltimore ^ 

$24.75 

12176 

$26.10 

$26.40 




1 i 





Chicago 

23.60 

23.40 

20.20 

T9.00 

$19. 15 

$18. 76 

$18.^ 

$16.00 

$15.00 

$16.60 

$17. 10 

$17. 40 

Oinctmiatl 

26.26 

26.26 

25.00 

26.00 

23.7(1 

22.76 

20.75 

18.60 

18.75 

18.60 

18.90 

10 00 

Cleveland * 


26.00 

2100 


23.60 





16. 60 


16.00 

Detroit * 

21.80 

21.30 

2L20! 

21.60 

20.60 

19.80 

18.60 

18.65 


16.50 

16.60 

15.60 

Indiatiamlis * 

25.76 

23. 76 




20.00 


11 76 

11 75 

j 

1176 


1176 

Kansas City 

18. 76! 

19.00 

18.40 

18.70 

19.00 

17.50 

11 10 

16.60 

16.60 

1&50 

16.70 

16.00 

Louisville * 

27.00 

26.76 


25.00 


22.60 


18 00 


laoo 

18.00 

18.00 

Minneapolis 

18.60 

18.60 

17.90 

17.10 

16.40 

16.40 

16.60 


18.55 




Pittsburgh 

26.76 

26. 10 

26.00 

26.40 

2160 

22.00 

19.60 

17.00 

18.00 

19.60 

19.00 

19.20 

Richmoml 

29. 10 

28.60 

; 28.10 

28.40 

27.90 

'26.00 

25 00 

20.60 

23.50 

22 60 

23.30 

23.25 

St. Louis 

29. 10 

2<J 25 

26.00 

26.40 

26. 10 

21.50 

20.80 

16.20 

20.70 

20. .50 

20.60 

20.00 

St. Paul ‘ 

J9.25 

17.40 

16.26 

10. 75 

16. 70 


















1 i 1 



Division of BtatistJcal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division , except w here noted . Average of weekly range. 


> Hay Trade Journal. 


* National Hay Press. 


Table 359. — Hay, No. 1 light clover, mixed: Average price per ton at 17 markets, 1924 


Mark<‘t 

Jan, 

Feb. j 

1 

Mar. 1 Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Atlanta .. 

$.30 30 

$28. 76 

$29. 30'$30 60 

$29.70 

$29 40 

$20 00 

$24 00 

$24.90 

$24.50 

S 



$25.50 

Baltimore L 

25 ()0 

26 75 

26. .50 

26 26 

27. 60 

27 40 

26. 60 

24 76 

17.75 

18. .3.5 

18. 76 

18, 75 

(Chicago 

26 00 

24. 90 

24.30 

24 50 

24 00 

24. 25 

24 60 

24 30 

22.60 

21. 10 

21. .50 

21 . r>o 

Cincinnati 

26 25 

23. 76 

23 50 

24 00 

23 60 

22. 30 

21. 25 

17. 60 

18. 60 

18,00 

18.00 

18. .30 

Detroit * 

23. 40 

22.76 

23. 10 

22 75 

22.75 

Zi. 10 

22.50 

22.50 

18.40 

18.20 

17.00 

' 17.00 

Indiauapoli.s * 

23. 26^ 





20 76 

18. 76 

15. 75 

1.5.76 

16.26 


16. 26 

Jacksonville ^ 

31 60 

28. 76 

29.00 


30 60 

30.26 

25.60 

25.60 

2.5. 76 

26.60 


26.60 

Kan.sai? CMty. 

19 7.5 

20.00 

19.20 

19. 55 

19. 30 

19 00 

16. 10 

16 40 

16 26 

16. 10 

16.20 

18 10 

Louisville ^ 

20.00 

25. 76 


2.5.00 


24.00 

19.60 

17.50 

18. 60 

18.60 

18.60 

18.00 

Minneapolis 

18 60 

18 30 

17 60 

17.60 

17. .50 



17 60 

19.00 

18.00 

16,20 


New York 

30. 10 

29 60 

27. 40 

28.80 

29.00 

29.25 

29.00 

27.30 

25.00 

21 76 

24,60 

24.75 

Philadclpliia. 

27 76 

27 2.5 

27 00 

i 27 00 

29.00 

27 00 

26.00 

22. 60 

17. 76 

18.25 

19.00 

20.00 

Pittsburgli 

26.26 

25. 10 

26.10 

26.40 

25.25 

24. 25 

22. 76 

19. 2.5 

18.60 

19,76 

18.80 

18.80 

Richmond. .. 

28 00 

28. 76 

27.90 

28 26 

28.30 

27. 40 

27. 26 

23.20 

23.60 

2 : 1.00 

22.70 

22.40 

St. Joseph * 

19 75 

19 76 




10.60 

16. .50 





16.00 

6t. Louis .. 

24 26 

23 40 

23.00 

24 00 

21.65 

21. 70 

22. 10 

T9.'66 

19.50 

18.90 

19.60 

20.60 

Savannah 

32 10 

31 00 

1 31.00 

31.10 

30. 70 

30.60 

28.50 

26.80 

26. 30 

26.60 

25.60 

26.60 


Division of Statistl(;al and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of thi Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division, except wheio noted. Average of weekly range. 

1 Hay Trade Journal. ^ National Hay Press. 


'J\\BLE 300. — Hay, No. 1 prairie: Average price per ton at 15 markets, 1924 


Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Chicago 1 

$20 40 

$19 50 

$19.40 

$19. 76 

BIBI 

$17. 76 

$17. 76 


MBS 

$17,00 

ISfHB 

$17."75 

Denver. . 

14.50 


12.60 

13.50 

13.60 

13.60 

13 60 



13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

Des Moines 

16.00 

laoo 

15.26 

IEE3 

14. 76 

16. 60 

13. 75 

13.76 

13. 76 

13.60 

12.60 


Duluth* 

16, 60 

16.60 

16.60 


15.60 


15.60 



16.60 




21.60 

20.00 

19.60 



BTnRm 








Kansas City 1 

16.00 

14.70 

14.70 

14.76 

IBB 

12 . 76 

11. 76 

11.45 

wM 

12.20 

12.25 

12.00 

Minneauolis » 

16. 76 

15.90 


16. 10 

17.60 


16.90 

ITiUn 

■ IftMiM 

17.40 

glHCri] 

16.50 

New Orleans * 


17.76 

17.26 

18.60 



laoo 

14.60 

16.90 

hdkc 

18.60 

1^75 

Omaha * 

14.76 

13.50 

ia20 

13.25 


13. 10 

13. 10 

18.00 


12.70 


12.50 

St. Joseph 

16.25 

15.00 

15.00 

■MIQ} 

13.75 

13. 16 




11.76 

pfUrii 

12.50 

St. Louis* 

19.50 

19.60 

19.50 

19.50 

ia75 

17.30 

16.50 

ia5o 

14.75 

1A70 

IM 

17.25 

Bt. Paul 

ia50 

15.75 

16.26 

16.50 

17.75 

17.76 


iT*in 

ELlCC 

ia60 

■LwiT- 


fien Antonin 

22.50 

21.60 

28.60 

23.50 

Kirn 


17.50 

15.50 





Sioux City - 

13.75 

13.25 

13.25 






12.50 



Winnipeg. 

9.50 

9.50 

9.50 


9.60 

9.50 


18.00 

18.60 


















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Nstionai Hay Press, except asptbeiwiBe 
noted. Average of weekly range. 

t Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 


* Hay Trade Journal. 
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PASTURE 

Table 361. — Pasture: Condition^ let of month, United States, 1909--19B4 


Year 

May 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 


P.ct. 

P,Ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P d. 

P.d. 

1909 

80.1 

89.8 

93.1 

84.8 



1910 

89.3 

88.5 

81.6 

73.0 



1911 

81.3 

81.8 

69.6 

59.6 



1912 

81.7 

98.7 

84.9 

86.6 



1913 

87.1 

89.2 

81.2 

73.7 










Average 1909-1913 

83 9 

88.5 

82.1 

76.5 











1914 

88.3 

89.8 

82.1 

76.2 



1910 

87.2 

91.3 

91.3 

96.1 

98.5 

96.5 

1916 

85.2 

93.4 

97.7 

86.9 

80.4 

76.9 

1917 - 

81.9 

83.8 

89.9 

85.5 

82.4 

78.4 

1918 

83.1 

92.5 

84.5 

75.4 

69.9 

77.3 

1919 

90.3 

97.4 

95.2 

83.9 

80.2 

78.2 

1920 

79.8 

88.8 

89.5 

86.3 

86.2 

86.2 

Average 1 914-1920 

85.1 

91 0 

90 0 

84.3 

82.9 

82.2 

1921 - 

91.8 

90.1 

80.8 

74.3 

81.6 

84 8 

1922 

84.5 

93.8 

89.0 

87.9 

81.3 

76 0 

1923 

77 0 

84.8 

86.5 

77.6 

78.8 

83.1 

1924 

80.2 

82.2 

87.6 

84.0 

80.8 

82.6 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


HOPS 

Table 362. — Hops: Acreage, production, and farm value, United States, 1915-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average ideld 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per 
pound, Deo. 1 

Farm value 


Acres 

Pound# 

14)00 pounds 

Cents 

1,000 dollars 

1916 

44,653 

1, 186. 6 

52,986 

11.7 

6^203 

1916 

43,900 

1, 152. 5 

50^596 

12.0 

6,073 

1917 

29,900 

982L9 

29^388 

33.3 

9,795 

1918 

25^900 

829.4 

21, 481 

19.3 

4,150 

1919 

21,000 

1, 189. 0 

24,970 

77, e 

19, 376 

1920 

28,000 

1,224.3 

34,280 

35.7 

12,236 

1921 \ 

27,000 

1,(«6.7 

29,340 ^ 

24.1 

7,080 

1922 

23,400 

1, 185.6 

27,744 

8.6 

2,883 

1923 

18, 440 

1,071.1 

19, 751 

18.8 

3,722 

19241 

20,350 

1,244.9 

25,333 

10.3 

2,620 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 


TiBLB 363. — Hops: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 19BS and 1994 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price, per 
pound, Dec. 1 

Farm value 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1928 

19241 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia. 

Total 


Acres 

2,350 

12,000 

6,000 

Pounds 
2; 123 
722 
1, 480 

Pounds 

1,716 

1,050 

1,450 

1,000 

pounds 

4,012 

8,389 

7,400 

IfiOO 

pounds 

4,038 

12,600 

8^700 

Cents 

lao 

3ao 

l&O 

Cents 

lao 

lao 

11.0 

1,000 
dollars 
722 
1,668 
1, 382 

i&o 

doUars 

408 

1,860 

067 

18,440 

20^350 

1,071.1 

1,244.9 

19,751 

25^388 

las 

ia8 

8^722 

^680 


Diviltoa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


> Preliminary. 
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Tablv 364 . — Hope: Acreage and ffield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909~191S^ annual 1991-1924 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelim- 

inary 

1924 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelim- 

inary, 

1924 

nOBTH AMERICA 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pownds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

PoufAs 

DanAHa 1 

*718 

507 

507 

BOO 


*1,429 

1,704 

1,343 

2,000 


United States > 

*4A000 

27,000 

23,400 

18,440 

20,350 

*i; 103 

]«087 

i; 186 

i;071 

b2i5 

EUROPE 











United Kingdom: 











England 

83, 797 

26,133 

26,462 

24,893 

25,897' 

977 

998 

1,274 

1,030 

1,925 

Belgium 

* 5, 313 

8,731 

4,258 

2,976 

4,200 

1,319 

998 

785 

1,073 

900 

France 

*17,072 

10,774 

10,430 

10,166 

* 10,378 

788 

617 

867 

496 

882 

Germany- - 

*66, 267 

27,870 

29,687 

^601 

28,700 

616 

256 

462 

244 

433 

Austria 

» 7 6, 210 

240 

242 

204 


’ 673 

396 

366 

371 


Caechoslovakia 

»73S,385 

18,952 

19,408 

19, 177 

21.700 

I 699 

338 

641 

856 

762 

Hungary 

*7 628 

502 

131 

79 

* 124 

f 814 

558 

687 

769 

887 

Yug^avia 

* 3, 749 

2,982 

4, 606 

2.768 

« 5, 313 

726 

38i 

699 

812 

788 

Poland 

*11,963 


4, R23 

4,895 

5,000 

493 


738 

684 

683 

OCEANIA 







Australia 

1, 261 

1, 562 

1,647 



1,285 

1,637 

1,667 



New Zedand 

*633 

640 

675 



1,257 

1,887 



Totals compar- 



j 








able with 











1909-13 

221,000 

1 


126,066 








Totals compar- 









able with 











1924... . 

212, 174 


123, 094 

11^074 

121, 662 






Estimated 







world total.. 

221,006 1 

123, 793 

126, 065 1 

i 

114, 838 

124,662 



i 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
tnre unless otherwise specified 

1 British Columbia only. 

* Two-year average. 

* Principal producing States. 

< One year only. 


Oilloial sources and International Institute of Agricul- 

* Estimates for present boundaries. 

• Unofficial estunate.s. 

^ Four-year average, 1909-1912. 


Table 365 .- 


-Hops: Froduciion in specified countries ^ average 190D-191S, annual 
1991-1994 

[Thousand pounds— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Canada'- 

United States®-, 


NOUTH AMERICA 


United Kingdom: England.. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Oseohoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 


Australia 

Now Zealand. 


Totals comparable with 1909-1913.. 

Totals comparable with 1924 

Estimated world total 


Production 


Average 

1909-1913 


* 1,C26 
53, 654 


33,021 
*7,008 
*18,469 
* 28, 961 
*•3,660 
‘•2i997 
^611 
*2,718 
* 6^897 

1,607 


174,419 
168,228 
176, 119 


1921 


864 

29,340 


3, 722 
6,640 
7,097 
96 
6»401 
280 
1,136 


2,401 

679 


85,748 


1922 


681 
27, 744 

33,712 

3,344 

8,940 

18,704 

86 

12,439 

90 

3,148 

3,568 

2,408 

1,071 


109,864 

106,679 

110,926 


1923 


1,000 

19, 761 


26,648 
3, 192 
6,036 
7,011 
98 
6,819 
60 
2,240 
2,867 

*1,700 

*560 


76^412 

72,014 

75,972 


Preltmi- 
[nary, 1924 


4fit840 
3,780 
• 0.149 
12; 420 


16,687 
*110 
* 4,199 
•1,417 


im»m 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
onlture unless otherwise spedfled. 

* British Columbia only. 

* Two-year average. 

* IROdiicliig States. 


Official sources and International Institute of Agrl- 

• Estimate for present boundaries. 

• Uuoflleialeetuiwte. 

• Foor^wravaimgaUOSdtU. 
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Table 306. — Hops: Consumption and movement, United States, 1910-1924 


Year endlDg 
June 80 — 


Consumed 

by 

brewers * 


Exports* 


Domestic 


Total of 
brewers’ 
consumption 
and exports 



Net domestic 
moTement 


1910 

Pounds 

43,293,764 

Pounds 

10,589,264 

1911 

46,068,811 

13, 104, 774 

1912 

42,436,665 

12, 199,663 

1918 

44,237, 735 

17,591, 195 

1914 

48,987,623 

24,262,896 

1916 

38,839,294 

16,210,443 

22,409,818 

3916 

37,451, 610 

1917-.- - 

41, 949, 225 

4,874,876 

1918 

33,481, 416 

3,494,579 

7,466,952 

1919 

18,924,650 

1920 

*6,440,894 

30,779,608 

1921 

>5,988,982 

22,206,028 

1922 

*4,462,676 

19,521,647 

1923 

>4,665, 769 

13,497,183 ; 

1924 

*3,814, 858 

20,460,705 j 


Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
14,090 63,897,608 8,300,660 60,697,048 

17,974 68,191,669 8,657,531 49,684,028 

85,869 64,663,197 2,991,135 61,673;072 

35,859 61,864,789 8,494,144 . 63,870,645 

30^324 68,380,748 6,882.026 62,898,718 

16,947 55,066,684 11,661,332 43,416,862 

134,671 69,995,999 676,704 69,320,296 

26,315 46,860,316 236,849 46,613,467 

37,823 87,013,817 121,288 36,898,639 

4,719 21,396,321 6 21,396,316 

104,198 87,824,600 2,696,264 34,628,336 

827,803 29,022,813 4,807,998 24,214,816 

487r633 24.461,966 893,324 28,568,632 

198,006 18,250,948 1,294,644 17,956,804 

132,572 24,408,135 761,174 23,646,961 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. 

1 From records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

* From reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C'.ommeroe. 
> Hops used to make ** cereal beverages.” 


Table 367. — Hops: hiternational trade, calendar years, average 1909-19 IS, 

annual 1921-1923 


[Thousand pounds— i e., 000 omitted] 



A vcroge 
1909-1913 

1 

ii»2i 1 

1022 

1923 preliminary 

Country 





1 





Imports 

Exports 

Impt -ts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COLNTRIES 









Austria-Hungary 

Otechoslovakia 

938 

18,333 

2,408 

6,625 

64 

10,586 

3,329 

526 

6,826 

France 

5,436 

335 

2,862 

5,806 

3,032 

3,790 
2; 056 

4,954 

Germany 

7,688 

17,564 

1,750 

> 5, 712 

4,806 

7.444 

4,250 

New Zealand 

61 

352 

19 

235 

21 

221 

16 

282 

Poland 

Russia.. .S. 

1,258 

2^348 



345 

1,135 

152 

1,548 

United States 

6,235 

15,416 

1,629 

18,460 

1, 201 

li882 

1,018 

2a 019 

Viignilavia 



> 165 



1, 932 


5,078 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

618 


1,226 


656 


096 


Australia 

1,106 

22 

754 

1 


* i 



Austria 



1,247 

650 

> 1, 281 
4,630 

> 141 

3,263 

140 

Belgium 

6,916 

4,814 

8,507 

4,228 

2,072 

4,671 

2,377 

9riti8b India 

246 


272 


282 


294 


Canada 

1,396 

176 

%140 

321 

1,065 

820 

4,240 

1, 182 

Denmark 

1,027 

*1 

388 

1 

609 

1 

680 


Hungary 


*146 

*80 

*226 

*179 



Italy 

629 

10 

846 

11 

778 

87 

604 

85 

Japan 

253 


658 


* 754 




Netherlands 

2,938 

1,405 

1,072 1 

1,311 

1,323 

649 

1,228 

716 

Norway 

289 


422 1 


546 


350 


Sweden..... 

987 

1 

685 

162 

865 

85 

1,036 


Switzerland 

1,267 

>2 

492 


749 


621 


Union of South Africa 

487 


300 


404 


898 


United Kingdom 

21,028 

2,163 

24,256 

246 

14,284 

816 

1,640 

2,426 

Other countries 

i 2,277 


2,681 


1,625 

400 

206 

100 

Total 

62,969 

62,941 

56,010 

43,798 

40,435 

44,186 

27,402 

40,988 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Luptilin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not Included. 

* Eight months, May-Deoember. > Three-year average. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. < One year coly- 
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Table 368. — Hops: Wholesale price p§ir pound j 1915-19^4 


798 


Year 

New York, State, prime to 
choice 

Sun Francisco 

Low 

nigh 

Average > 

Low 

High 

Average* 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

CenU 

1913 

17 

48 


19 

30 


1914 

23 

60 


10 

30 


1915 

13 

SO 


1 10 

15 


1916 

15 

65 


7 

14 


1917 

34 

90 


6 

40 


1918 

23 

64 

37.9 

19 

22.5 

19. » 

1919 

37 

85' 

59.9 

34 

84 

59.2 

1920 

41 

106 

80.2 

33 

86 

61. • 

1921 

26 

60 

37.0 

12 

36 

24.4 

1922 

19 

40 

26 3 

9 

30 

17. f 

1923 

19 

68 

32. 6 

10 

36 

17.2 

1924 

31 

68 

47.3 

12.5 

40.0 

24.2 

1924 







January 

63 

68 

64. 1 

26 

30 

27.5 

February - 

66 

68 

67.0 

26 

30 

27.5 

March - 

66 

68 

67.0 

26 

40 

31.1 

April 

64 

58 

56.8 

30 

40 

35.0 

May 

62 

56 

64.2 

30 

40 

33.5 

June 

52 

64 

53.0 1 

27 

36 

31.9 

July 

45 

64 

60 0 ! 

17 

30 

23.3 

August 

36 

45 

40. 1 

17 

22 

19.1 

September 

31 

46 

38.6 

12. 6 

22 

18.5 

October 

35 

45 

39. 1 

12. 5 

16 

14.2 

November 

32 

37 

36.0 

12 6 

16 

14.2 

December 

32 

34 

32.5 

12.5 

16 

14.2 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsoarch. Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce and 
San fjrancisoo Daily Commercial News. 

1 Monthly averages are computed from daily ranges. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 
averages. 


PEANUTS 

Table 369. — Peanuts: Acreage, production, and farm value. United States^ 

1916-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per 
pound, Nov. 16 

Farm value 

1916 

1,000 acres 

rounds 


Cents 

1,000 dollars 

1,043 

881. 1 


4.6 

41,243 

1917 

1, 842 

777.7 

1,432,681 

6.9 

98,612 

1918 

1,865 

664.9 

1, 240, 102 

6.5 

80.271 

1919 

1, 132 


783,273 

9.3 

73,094 

1920 

1, 181 

712.5 

• 841,474 

5.3 

44,266 

1921 

1, 214 

683. 1 

829,307 

633, 114 

4.0 " 

33,097 

1922 

1, 005 

630.0 

4 7 

29,613 

1923 

896 

722.9 

647, 762 

6,8 

43,918 

1924* 

986 

624.9 

616,200 

6.2 

37,981 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Preliminary. 

29283*-~ybk 1924 61 







m T<eta>^o^ 9f JRepertmmt vf Jt^rrnMi^wre, 


Tablb 370. — Feanvits: nmd farm miluef <&klU8t 19B$ and 

19$4 


State 

Acreage 

Average -yield 
par4^ 

Production 

Average farm 
price Bir 
pound, Nov. 16 

Farm value 


i928 

19241 

1928 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 ' 

19241 




U$. 

Lbs, 

B 

IB 

kSI 

CU, 

Cts, 

lAIO 

Mitsr* 

uoeo 

•deilarc 

Virginia 

124 


990 

650 

122,760 

ElGlI 

6.5 

.6.8 

7,979 

A039 

North Carolina 

J60 



845 * 


152,945 

7.4 

7.0 

13,024 

10,706 

Sottth Carolina 

.38 

82 




22.400 

7.2 

AO 

2,180 

1,844 

Georgia 

152 

198 

512 


77,824 

jfggJJ 

6.9 

5.6 

5,370 

6,053 

Florida 


86 




oLoeo 

7.0 

6.3 

3,360 

3,236 

Tennessee 

14 

16 

985 



U.680 

7.0 

AO 

916 


Alabama 

•142 


469 


06,598 

irrtTfriM 

5.8 

A6 

3,863 

5,600 

lilUsalsaippl 

15 

14 



9,000 

<V7ao 

6.0 

6.4 

540 

430 

Louisiana 

17 

17 


355 

7.660 


7.5 

6.0 

674 

302 

Texas - 

122 

98 

620 

450 

76,640 


A4 

A 5 

4,841 

2,866 

Qk^oma 

Arkansas 

15 

M 



9,760 

9; 800 

AO 

AO 

488 

866 

17 

16 

65D 

535 

11,050 

8,560 

7.0 

A5 

774 

566 

Total 

886 

<086 

722.9 

624 9 i 

•47, 762 

njfjm 

e.8 

6.2 

43. 918 

37,961 


iDIvision of Oxop and Uvestook Sctimates 
‘Preliminary. 


Table 371. — Peanuts: Farm price per peund^ 16th of months United State&f 19i<h- 

1924 


Year beginniug 

Nov. 

Dec. 

-Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A"»r. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


Oct. 

Weight- 

November 

15 

18 

16 

15 

15 

1. 

18 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 . 

ad av* 

iiiiii[iiiiini 

Cts. 

m 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Bi 

■ linWBWBWii 

A 7 

■39 

4 4 

6.0 

A 8 

4.9 

4.8 

A2 

AO 

A3 

A 1 

4.8 

HE 

1’ ijfBjBmmimiii 

A4 

KH 

4.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

A2 

A 9 

■tUf 

A8 

A7 



4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

AO 

A1 

4.9 

4.9 

A8 



4.4 

4.8 

A7 

4.T 

A 7 

A9 

A1 

A1 

A2 

AO 


4.5 

■s 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.^ 

4.9 

A1 

AO 

D 


4.6 

A6 

19U 

*4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

A4 

4.2 

A5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

A4 

A3 

4.4 

1915 

A2 

4.2 

4.3 

A4 

4.4 

4.6 1 

4.6 1 

A7 

A6 

A6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

? 1 1 MHPiVi 1 

4.4 1 

4.7 

A9 ; 

6.3 

A 5 

A.2 I 

7.3 

7.7 

7.6 

7.2 

A6 

A1 

4.8 

"It rMl 1 1 iiiBiiilii 1 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 1 

7.2 

7.4 

8.8 

A2 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

A3 

A9 

7.1 

' !*)' nH 1 1 iMMMi 1 

6.6 

A1 

KO 

A9 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8. 1 

8.3 

8.1 

A6 

' !! itW i 1 ppiiilii 1 

9.1 

A1 

9.9 

ia5 

11.2 

El!U 

11.2 1 

11.2 

miwm 

A 5 

AO 

8.8 

U2 


6.3 

A7 

4.4 

A 1 

4.0 

3.6 

8.4 

A8 

A8 

A9 

AO 

AO 

4.7 

Ar. IM4-1920.-. 

HI 

EO 

A9 

Ell 

EB 

in 

A7 

6.8 

A8 

A4 

A3 

Bi 

AO 

1921 

3.7 

3.6 

a6 

ArO 

4.3 

3.9 

A9 

4.2 

A4 

^ A 4 ' 

A7 

A6 


1922 

A2 

AO 

A 9 

A5 

6.7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.8 

A9 

6.7 

A7 

7.0 

5.6 

1923 

6.8 

6.2 

6.4 

A7 

AS 

6.7 

A 4 

A 5 

6.4 

KO 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

1124 

A3 

A6 



























Divistan df Crop and Livestock Estinadei. 
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Tablb .utmrcfge prioee of ckiansd wnd ^heUad peanuU, 

/. o. 6. important shipping points, November , 1920-Octoher, 1924 

VIRGINIA-NORTH CAROLINA SECTION » 




Fruit and Vagatable Division. 

i Important shiBirfng p^i rts; Sulloik, Norfolk, Fetersbrn, FrankHn, Va.; Bdeoton, N. C. 

PoMi: Albany* Fort >aainoa* Tk md d ap ni gflif, VitdoMa* CMMi* <3m.i TMqt, 

< ibportant^ppingiwlnts: Fort VTortb* Denison, Do Leon, Tex. 
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Table 373. — PeaniUa: International trade, cfdendar years IQll-lOtS^ 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 1911-1013 


Imports Exports 


1921 


Imports Exports 


1922 


Imports Exports 


1923 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


PBINCIPAL XXPOBTINa 
COUNTRIES 

Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan 

Bmil 

British India 

China 

Dutch East Indies. . . 
French possessions in 
India 


32,882 

612 


Gambia 

Guinea (French) . 

Motambique 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Spain 


> 1.0 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIKS 


Algeria 

Argentina. . 
Canada.... 
Denmark.. 
Egypt 


France 

Germany... 
Hongkong.. 
Italy * 


7,022 

8,667 

7,302 

6,236 

4,664 

|l, 239, 669 
174,970 


1,961 

274 

603,448 

138,472 

60,282 

306, 701 

131,912 
4,863 
M6,907 
17,163 
426, 937 
0, 206 


218 


22,845 

797 


150 


1,637 

47, 107 
<98 


4,407 
334 
21,670 
10, 798 
10,104 

[1,027,396 

173,326 


9,266 

422 

383,655 

284,461 

31,663 

>66,461 

* 132, 662 
>3,331 
36,176 
>114,193 
> 696, 108 
8,137 


26 


4,994 

11,726 


1,194 


Japan 

Netherlands 

Philippine Islands., 
Tunis 


Union of South Africaj 
United Kingdom.. 

United States 

Other countries 


122,862 

2,264 

>1,469 

3,164 


804 

10, 676 
32,863 


20,988 

100,696 


6,804 

111,406 


62,278 

33,806 

64,478 

3,111 

2,022 

783 
216.946 
57,984 
17, 768 


191 

U436 

0,928 


197 


14,493 

16,973 


20,090 

602 


579 


6,369 

12,680 

20,092 

11,294 

6,077 

[1,247,832 

162,762 

44,443 

84,241 


98,301 

3,102 

2,796 

1,409 
149, 707 
16, 192 
10, 676 


6,941 

123 

690,332 

238,032 

29,006 


23,390 


28,043 


8,164 


197 


3,328 

12,383 

'‘^,*414 

768 


4,486 

21,963 

21,661 

6,336 

1,404,223 
83, 146 
49, 511 
68,423 


2,679 


117,386 

3,164 


12,621 

1,296 


2,192 
224, 648 
76,484 
1,206 


18,289 


097,356 

891,183 

>38,781 


8,790 


150 

12,372 


8,711 

16,098 


39,887 

36 


4,696 


4,806 

00 


Total.. 


1,734,908 


1, 827, 743 1 , 720, 892 1, 719, 347 1, 888, 223 


967,465 


2,096,106 


1,130,162 


Official sources except where otherwise noted. Inchidee 

shelled and unshelled, assuming the peanuts to be unshelled unless otherwise stated. When shelled nuts 
were reported, they have been reduced to terms of unslmlled at the ratio of 8 pounds unshelled to 2 pounds 
shelled. 

>Java and Madura only. 

> International Institute of Agriculture, Oleoaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

> Two-year average. 

<One year only. 

>Keports include some sesamum. 


Table 374. — Peanuts used in the production of oil, United States, 1919-1926 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ending June 30— 

July- 

fiept. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

Apr.- 

June 

Year 

1919 



1 70,936 
5, 861 
26,202 
43,038 
7,064 
4,666 

> 116, 240 
9,261 
42,990 
26,159 
8,409 
5,444 


1920 

12,694 

15,715 

37,638 

4,690 

988 

1,918 

4,850 
27,851 
38, 281 
13, 126 
6,137 
17,390 

82,166 
112; 268 
145,016 
38,279 
17,176 

1921 

1922 ! 

1923 

1924 

1925 



1 



Division of Btatistical and Historical Research. Corniced from reports of Bureau of the Census. Quaxi> 
titles reported in terms of '^hulled'' have been converted to the nuir' basis by dividing by 0.67. 

> Includes peanuts ‘Mn the bulU’ which were aot reported separately. 


























Pivision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
average of weekly range. 


Table 376. — Peanut oil: International trade^ calendar years ^ average 1909-19 IS, 

annual 1921-192S 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average! 

190»>1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imiwrts 

Exports 

PRWaPAL EXPORTINO COUNTRIES 









China 

(>) 

> 86, 593 

(») 

61, 555 

(») 

61, 136 

(*) 

62,285 

Dutch East Indies 

*2,090 

*46 

» 1, 776 

» 2,467 



France 

142 

60,967 

10, 405 

82.805 

2,138 

49,339 

1,337 

64,492 

Netherlands 

2,743 

18,569 

14,280 

18, 115 

17, 716 

20,781 

6,960 

20,170 

FKIKCJPAL IMFORTINQ COUNTRIES 




1 





Algeria 

Belgium 

(») 

0) 

30,910 

! 694 

24,411 

690 



2,233 

2,065 

4,434 

4,529 

4,748 

3,693 

8, 642 

i 4,978 

Denmark 

2,941 

>156 

1,342 

662 

8,047 

7C5 

1,617 

Germany 

1,602 


12, 174 


5, 959 

5,344 
21, 747 

7, 137 

7,863 

Hongkong— 



27, 658 

33, 911 

24,942 

i 

Italy 

8,867 

(») 

28,159 

61 

6,643 

25 

1,347 

29 

Morocco - --- 



2,545 


2,032 




Norway 

(») 

(») 

6,078 

604 

7,862 

18^ 

10,727 


Philippine Islands 

*976 

0) 

2,712 

(») 

3,119 

(»> 

3, 011 

(») 

Sweden 

2,469 


3,695 

72 

3, 962 

1,121 



United Kingdom 

(>) 

(*) 

19,907 

7,606 

17,463 

7, 639 

7, 170 
8,009 

11,921 

United States 

* 7, 295 
4,378 

(») 

3,021 

1,708 

2,470 

963 

203 

Other countries 

1 413 

748 

875 

847 

20 

24 


Total 

36, 724 

107,812 

142, 186 

181, 742 

129,075 

163,600 

84,792 

196,383 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otlverwiso noted. 
Conversions made on the basis of 7.5 x>oand8 to the gallon. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Not separately stated. 

* Four-year average. 

* Two-year average. 

< Three-year average. 
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Table 377 . — Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States^ 1914r- 

19U 


PmdtuttoQ I Yl«ld per aere | Aver- 
age 
■price 

per Farm 

ton value 

to 

grow- 
ers 


AleteesKl jear^ 


Per QosaMisF 
eactcf liarviated 
1^- 

ei 


74.000 

79.000 


III 

72.000 
6A800 

68.000 





Ddlm 

14,006»eM 

7*851,€M 

4.306.000 

8. 129.000 


11.88 27,827,000 

6.37 14,521,000 

2.70 11,426,000 
8.15 16,270,000 


72.58 

262,000 

363,000 

91.31 
90.27 1 

1, 31A000 
1. 158,000 

1. 244. 000 

1.117.000 


4, 787, 000 
2,279,000 
2, 262, 000 
4, 269, 000 


13, 236, 000 

7.041.000 

4. 994.000 
8, 282, 000 


8.587.000 

5.093.000 

5. 477.000 

5.181.000 



1,261,060 

1,084,000 


1,008,000 



4, .313, 000 
l,506,0iX) 

1.512.000 

3.624.000 


12. 03 16, 718, 000 

5.47 6,300,000 

7.96 6,519,000 

8.28 8,901,000 


10.20 1,940,000 

7.00 1,034,000 

7.22 484,000 

8.72 l,0»l,O0Q 


8,026,000 

3.677.000 
4, 037, QDO 

7.248.000 


93. 94 A 686, 000 A 288, 000 
92.02 A 511, 000 A160,000 
86.67 A 228,000 6,92^000 
82. 43 A 980, OOO 
86.18 A W9, 000 , — 

77.77 A 421,000 A 888, 000 
89.08 8,538,000 7,991,000 


&«6 30,438,000 
A 87 OAWAOOO 
A 12 38,18^000 
7.30 44,10^000 
laOO 59,494,000 

75.420.000 

99. 824. 000 


49.392.000 

41.017.000 
62,96A000 


1 Acreage and production of beets are credited to the State in which the beets are made into sugar. Year 


«PniUmisary. 






































F^igoMIet 


Table Z7^.--^Sm9r imt»:md Imt sinior: Prodmtion m^ihe United Statee, 191 4r- 

I$M — CoBtinued 


Anatysis of 

Recovery of 

be^ 

sucrose < 



/DlTiitoii atOr^«oAXl^«MdL'lBaUj«^ 

4 Acrfa 0 »Mid proHortion cf iwitimBO ondited to tSiaBteto in widtfh the hi^ts mHMde into eager. 
ADwn is ih»rta irttteh ti e otei p meg m t w B . SugaMBnUag caaito^ oxtento intomoMd^ 

Baaed upon weight df beehi. 

* Pereentage of sacrose (ptm aogaiO in the totjd aolnble aoUda of jthfiJbtots. 

^Percentage ofiucroae actually extracted by factories. 

* Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remahiliig in m e laa eee nridygip. 
tpreUininary. 
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Table 378 . — Cane eugar: ProdueUonin Louisiana, IBit-lQH 



Facto- 


Average 

Cane used for sugar 

Molanes made * 

Year » 

riesin 

opera- 

tion 

Sugar 
made * 

sugar 
made 
per ton 
of cane 

Area. 

Aver* 
age per 
acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Total 

Per ton 
nf 

sugar 


NutS" 

her 

Short 

tons 

Pounds 

Aeres 

Short 

tons 

Short ions 

Odilons 

Gdh 

Ions 

19U 

188 

852,874 

120 

810,000 

19 

5,887, 292 
2. 162, 574 

35, 062, 525 

99 

1912 

126 

153, 573 

1 ^ 

197,000 

11 

14, 802, 169 

98 

1918 

153 

292,698 

139 

248,000 

17 

4,214,000 

24,046,820 

82 

1914 

119 

242,700 

152 


15 


17,177, 443 

71 

1215 

136 

137,500 

135 


11 



08 

1916 


803,900 

149 


18 



86 

1917 


243,600 

128 


15.6 



126 

1918 

134 


135 

231,200 

18 



rn 

1919 

121 

121,000 

129 


10.5 



iTi 

1920 

122 

169,127 

136 

182,843 

13.6 

2,492,524 

16,856,867 


Average 1914-1920 

136 

214, 104 

138 

207,849 

14.9 

3,092,503 

20,671,330 

97 

1921 

124 

824, 431 

155 

226,366 

18.5 


25,423,341 

78 

1922 

112 

295.095 

156 

241, 433 

15.6 


22,718,640 

77 

1923 

105 


136 

217, 259 

11.1 


15,719,400 

97 

1924 



148 


7.9 





Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimates. 

1 Sugar campaign, usually not ended before February following season of growth of cant. 

1 Chiefiy raw. 

> Figures for molasses, 1011>1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association; figures 
for later years as reported by Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 379 . — Cane sugar: Production in Hawaii, 1918-1924 



Aver- 


Can 

used for sugar 


Average extrac- 
tion of sugar 

Island, and year ended 
Sept. 30 

age 
length 
of cam- 
paign 

Sugar made 
(chiefly 
raw) 

Area har- 
vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Production 

Total 
area in 
cane 

Per cent 
of cane 

Per 
short 
ton of 
cane 

Island of Hawaii: 

Days 

Short tons 

Acres 

Short 

tons 

Short tons 

Acres 

Per cent 

Pounds 

1922— \ 

198 

223,000 

65,000 

87 

2 , 010,000 

106,000 


222 

1923 

164 

186,000 

52,000 

82 

1,681,000 

105,000 


222 

1924 

201 

228,000 

49,000 

41 

1,096,000 

106,000 

11. 42 

228 

Island of Kauai: 





1922 

200 

94,000 

23,000 

36 


43,000 

11.22 

224 

1923 

171 

93,000 

21,000 

37 


42,000 

11.82 

236 

1924 

170 

121,000 

20,000 

40 


42,000 

12.27 

245 

Island of Maui: 




1922 

159 

124,000 

19,000 

50 



12.76 

255 

1923 

186 

112,000 

17,000 

50 



12.81 

256 

1924 

166 

155,000 

19,000 

62 

1, 170,000 


18.25 

266 

Island of Oahu: 





1922 

243 

151,000 

27,000 

48 

1.265,000 


11. 92 

238 

1923 

200 

146,000 

24,000 

52 



11.93 

289 

1924 

211 

187,000 

23,000 

66 

1,509,000 


12.89 

248 

Territory of Hawaii: 





191 a , 

169 

546,524 

612,000 

646,000 

114,600 

112,700 

113,200 

80 

4.476.000 

4.900.000 

5.185.000 


12. 21 

244 

lOU 

183 

48 


12L 49 

250 

1915 

195 

46 


12.46 

249 

1916 

180 

692,768 

116,419 

42 

4,850,424 



244 

1917 

190 

644,668 

123,900 

42 

5,220,000 

mzImKl 


247 

1918 

184 

676,700 

119,800 

41 

4,855,000 


11.881 

238 

1919 

178 

600,812 

119,700 

40 

4,744,000 

289,900 

42.65 

258 

1920- 

175 

666,727 

114, 100 

89 

4,478,900 

247,900 

12.42 

218 

Average 1914-1920. 

184 

601.034 

116,974 

42 

4.890.018 


pKOEIl 

W 

1921 

202 

521,679 

118, 

41 




— ® 

1922 

199 


124,000 


5,068,000 

229,000 

11.64 


1923--, 

167 


114,090 


4,660,000 

28A000 

m,ooo 

11.77 


1924 

192 


111,000 

■1 

6,661,000 

12.21 

iJKBm 


IHvIsioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


average 
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Table 380. — Sugar: Production in the United Statee and its poeeeeeionef 1866-19^4 


Beet sugar 
(chiefly 
refined) 


Cane sugar (chiefly raw) 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Beet sugar produotion preceding ISQTnnd for 1S96 through lOOOfrom Willett A Gray ‘'Weekly Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal" annual reports; 1807, 1001 and subsequently from United States Department of 
Agticulture. Cane sugar production previous to 10(B from Bouchcreau's annual “Louisiana Sugar 
p^"; 1908 through 1010 from Willett & Gray; 1011 and subsequently from United States DepaHmeat 
of Agriculture, rorto Rico production previous to 3886 from Rueb & Co. ; 1885 throiu^h 1809 from Wfifatt 
A Gray; 1900 through 1908 are shipments to the Continental United States. Hawaii from Rueb dt Co., 
mvious to 1885; Ifia through 1900 from Willett & Gray; 1901 and subsequently from Hawaiian 8o^ 
rianters Association. 

1 1900-1906 shipments from Porto Rico to the United States * Estimated averafs prodnotloii. 

* Statistics for^waii 1874>1880 represent ezpcs^. 

’ Exports 1886ol91 1 , production 1912 and subsequently. 



























1100 Yearbook ef ihe otf A^grirniim^ J^k 


tEiasu SSI.— TiStUtor; /Vodi 


'traii, tmd of eon^aenM •Dhotieti 

uues, me-mv 


Year beghntet ^uly 


PlPO“ 

duotlon 


Brought 
tromin* 
aular pos- 
sesaions* 


Netim- 
j^orts from, 
toraign 
oouutiies’ 


JDomestio 

exports* 


CoomimptlDtf* 


Total Per capita 


I8e8„,. 

i«e9.„. 

1550.. .. 

WtU— 
m2 

1573.. _ 

5574.. .. 

1876.. .. 

J»77.-.- 

1878.. .. 
18T9.,.. 

1880.. .- 

188] 

i«8a— - 


1885.. . 

4880.. . 

1887 


1880.. 

1801.. 

1802.. 


1«K.. 

1895.. . 

1886.. 
1887.- 


1889 

1800 

1901 

1902 

1«S 

JSOi- 

il906 


W7.... 

1808.... 

4809.... 

J8I0.-., 

1812L... 

laia,.... 


' Average 1008>1013. 

J8U 

|016 

IWCL 

1817,. 

3818 

«19. 

wm^ 

Av«n«e 1014-1890. 

1921 

1822 

AilOO 

XR9- 

1W4 


IfiOO 
poveds 
5U896 
62,416 
101, 687 
87,839 
179,201 
157,248 
135,953 
110,208 
142,466 
172,705 

189,586 

150,285 

251,328 

181,580 

286,423 

172,185 

819,886 

304,143 

228,088 

304,088 

183,074 

376,476 

348,925 

306.218 

504,918 

382,184 
525,539 
656,018 
774,899 
609,067 
728,257 
798,744 
641, 525 
486^007 
795,966 
1,087,862 
1, 182,616 
1,087,348 
1, 314, 216 

1,407,046 
1,611,544 
1, 715, 786 
1,680,608 


tfiOO 

poundt 


882,776 

915,794 
1,019,742 
1,067,294 
1, IS2 , 038 

1,226,520 

1,254,330 

1,585,184 

1,594,964 


1,765,^ 
1,896,940 
2,010, 678 
1,814, 141 
2,177,888 


1,855,504 

1,887,402 

2,875,326 

2,053,944 

1,872.752 


2,6i^^ 

2,156,818 

2,386^213 

2.136^875 

2,204,042 

1,806,220 

2,690,623 



2,144,675 


2, 

2,042,720 

2,816,924 


2.6^i;;^ 

2,470,008 

2,849,246 


pounds 
836,844 
1, 105,078 
1,230,005 
1, 106,774 
1,267,111 

1,407,065 
1,544,878 
1,681,988 
1,786,810 
1, 478, 111 

1,651,485 
1, 531,422 
1,823,977 
1,818,803 
1, 037,127 
1, 084,821 
2,135,809 

2. 747. 007 
2,712,461 
2,678,475 

3. 123.007 
2,674,581 
2, 756, 711 
2,913,741 
3.476,960 
3,551.945 
3,757,059 
4,296,338 
3,556,805 
3,804,998 

4,878,440 
2, 676, 502 
3,073,152 
4,013,083 
3,965^050 

3,014,342 
4, 103,568 
3, 619,906 
3,600,842 

3,004,584 
4,358,818 
3,327,408 
4, 103,126 I 


1,000 

pounds 

8,110 

2,J18 

3,168 

4,428 

8,341 

4,478 

10,883 

10,133 

24,152 

51,864 

30,751 

44,083 

72,353 

80,142 

22,253 

13,814 

28,542 

76,123 

252,740 

104,429 

190,805 

34,646 

H259 

27,225 

108,433 

14,850 

20,746 

15,468 

0,529 

9,403 

8,305 
6,508 
9,866 
22; 516 


9,126 

14,214 

19,644 

21,498 

26,582 

20,606 

34,010 

39,226 


1,000 

pounds 

880,010 

1. 155. 276 
1, 328, 534 
1, 280, 285 
1,442,471 

1, 640, 835 
1,670,248 

1, 782, 063 
1,004,624 
1, 698, 952 

1,811,270 
1,646,594 
2,002,652 
1, 970, 221 
2, 201, 307 

2, 143, 202 
2, 427, 133 
2, 975, 027 

2, «87, MIO 
2, 818, 144 

3. 125. 276 
3, 016, 360 
3, 091, 377 
3, 192, 785 
3,876,445 

3, 919, 679 
4,262,752 
4, 930, 888 
4, 321, 675 
4, 494, 682 

5, 588, 302 
3,468,738 
4, 604, 812 
4, 477, 175 
5,585,230 

6,018,872 
6,381, 712 
5, 684,964 
6,075,598 

6,511,628 

7,084,496 

6,594,408 

7,289,482 


3,8^,608 

3,680,558 

8,634,848 

4^862 

4,826,504 


i44,W 

73,195 

100,760 

61,926 

74,881 


7, 345. 508 
7,311. 715 
7,950,087 
8,339,011 
8,902,763 


PoUTtdS 

24.4 
ZiA 
844 
33w6 
36.>8 
408 

40.2 

41.7 
48w4 

85.5 

39.8 

34.8 
4h3 

39.7 

43.2 
4U1 

45.4 

48.0 

54.1 

49.2 

88.4 

60.4 

60.6 

61.2 

60.8 
60.8 

64.3 

78.0 

62.7 
6i0 

78.8 

47.6 

62.1 

59.3 

72.6 

83.9 

79.6 

69.6 

72.8 

76.6 

81.9 

74.7 
81.1 

“M3 

78.6 
84 2 
87 0 

91.6 


5,050986 
5,378,134 
5,055,958 
4,680,632 
5,899,-994 
7,625,910 
6, 456; 668 


91,006 


1,755,728 
1,353,505 
610858 
1, 187, 138 
1,553,005 
688,178 


7 ,969,817 
8,61>0^ 
7,973,333 
8,496,552 
8,187,017 
8,815,521 
9,830, 496 
10,664,687 


84.3 

T9. 7 
88.7 

79.4 

84.5 
93 0 
906 


5,695,150 

8,136,411 

8,873,943 


1,094,818 


0i70Sr 

824,393 
■366,767 


8,940219 


86.2 


11, W2,643 

' 11,824,886 
11,341.218 


mi 

107.5 

101.8 


ofStetistfaMd awtd 'HlOtciioeilteoearfOi. 

43ee Table 180 for source ’af preduetioailtures. Trade Bureau erf IVueign and DosMittc Com- 


^^^Pekloiiiiuatelir iwr except iMot jnear^irediiottaieod ^dmanoUe expoite <whteh are ebielly celltted; 1908 
laj^TTodMetioii aurl rt fuweiUto-eyqriiTcamvcfled totaer . 

*^From Hawaii, Porto Bico, and Philippine Islands (Virgin Islands inolnded, 1017 and tuhsegeeatiy^. 
’O^ihcbided. Philipptoe lalands exchided 49O0eudsuhiettMe nt |y. 

^BMpmentsto Hawaii and Porto Bioointladed. 

3 OoBSUmption for all purposes. No account ulBi»etJU>50aAfc baginpltig or and 
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yA^.m ZBSli — tSi^gwr: QuaviUy und ,per eent of ioM conevmpUon ^i^plied ih4 
United StaiBs ^ Cuba, ise6--ims 


Year beginning July 

Qiumtity 

Per oont 
of United 
States 
eoneump- 
tion 

Year begixming July 

Quantity 

Per cent 
of United 
States 
consomp' 
tion 

1806*^ 

1,000 
pounds 
642, 101 
861, 140 
604,764 
801,687 
760,905 

877, 166 
040,060 
1,223,665 
1, 060, 6M 
1,008,415 

Pet tent 
73. 0 

ISOfl 

1,000 

pwmiM 

677,790 

440^825 

PfT C9tU 

laa 

1867 

74. 5 

1807 

12.7 

-ytuift 

68. 1 

1808 , 

663,644 

766,456 

14.4 


62. 6 

1899 

15.8 

1870 

62.7 

1900 

1,099^404 

984,217 

2,896,496 

2,819,668 

19S.7 

1871 

lhi.2 

1901.. 1 

10.6 

1872 . 

66. 3 

1fl02_ 

87.6 

1873 - 

68.7 

1903 

49.5 

1874 

57.3 

1904 

2,057,684 

33.2 

1876 

63.1 



1905 

2,781,901 

8,286,466 

2,809,180 

2,862,260 

42.7 

1878 

026,164 

004.731 

1,275,880 

51. 1 

1906 

45.6 

1877 

54. 9 

1907 

85.0 

1878 - 

63.7 

1908 

80.8 

WTO 

lawn _ 

1, 087, 832 
1,066,906 

55. 2 
48.0 

1909 - 

8,509,668 

48.2 


19X0 

8,847,606 
8. 186,634 

46.2 

1881 

1. 107, 680 
1, 189, 794 
1,101,234 1 

61.7 

1911 

4a6 

IB82 

47. 0 

1912 

4,811,782 

4,926,606 

82,8 

1683 

40.0 

1913 

56.0 

1884 

1,116,046 1 
1,210,604 

41, 6 
43.0 

Average, 1909-1913 

3,860,467 

48.7 

lOQO.. ..... 

1914 

4,784,888 
6, 150, 852 
4,669,097 
4. 560, 750 
6,488,711 
6,905,710 
4,925, 681 

wi 

1Rf» 

1,304,716 

1,209,176 

1,032,086 

1,041,076 

1,430,666 

44.6 

1916 

64.7 

1887 

40. 1 

1916.__ 

65.1 

YlVift 

33. 4 

1917 - 

56.8 

1880 

32 6 

1918 

^5 

IBflQ __ 

36.9 

1919 

70.3 


1020 

46.7 

1801 

1,983,540 
1,843,662 
2,127,602 
1,846,763 
1, 008, 171 

60.6 
43.3 
43. 1 

Average, 1914-1920 

5,212,234 

58.7 



1808 

1921 

7,720.266 

8,041,502 

6,515,263 

68. i 

1894 - - 

42. 7 

19?2 

' 68.0 

1806 - 

24.8 

1923 

67.4 
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Tablb 383 . — Sugar beets: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909--191S, annual 19B1-19U 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

i 

1 



Pre- 
limin- 
ary, 
1924 1 

. 

Aver- 

19& 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Pre- 

limin- 

NOBTH AMXBICA 

J,000 i 

1 

1,000 

ucoo 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

Short 


Short 


acres 

acres 

acres \ 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 


tons 

Canada 

17 

28 

21 1 

22 

86 

9.4 

9.6 

9.0 


9.2 

United States * 

486 

816 

630 1 

667 

842 

10.0 

9.6 

9.8 


8.0 

Total North 

* 








ss 

■H 

^ America 

602 

843 



878 






EUBOPS 











England and Wales. 

<4 

8 

8 

17 

23 


9.1 

7.8 

6.9 


Sweden 

78 

120 

41 

106 

102 

13.3 

13.6 

12.3 

10.8 

10.0 

Denmark 

«80 

86 

60 

78 

96 

lao 

11.1 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

Netherlands 

144 

182 

138 

167 

176 

13.7 

16.4 

14.6 

11.4 

14.6 

Belgium 

>146 

143 

149 

179 

199 

12.3 

11.3 

12.6 

12.6 

10.7 

France 

*612 

298 

323 

402 

449 

10.7 

7.6 

11.2 

10.1 

1Z6 

Spain 

114 

103 

138 

153 

443 

8.8 

7.9 

9.5 

10.1 

4.1 

Italy 

>130 

169 

203 

233 

247 

16.8 

12.1 

12.2 

13.3 

16.1 

Switzerland 

>2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18.3 

15.7 

12.3 

11.7 

16.7 

Germany. 

> «1, 076 

962 

1, 031 

948 

975 

13.7 

9.1 

11.5 

10. 1 

11.2 

Austria 

*67 

19 

28 

32 

>46 

9 8 

5.4 

6.8 

8 3 

10.7 

Czechoslovakia 

>716 

544 

519 

674 

748 

11 5 

8.3 

11. 1 

11,6 

11.6 

Hungary 

* 131 

103 

103 

120 

162 

11.6 

6.8 

7.6 

7.4 

9.6 

Yugoslavia 

>35 

41 

48 

70 

•136 

10.9 

6.1 

7.2 

5 9 

7.1 

Bulgaria 

>7 

30 

24 

31 

32 

8.1 

4.3 

9.8 


6.8 

Rumania 

3 6 72 

67 

M 

O'* 

133 

9.3 

6.8 

6.8 


7.7 

Poland- 

>431 

197 

270 

33i 

404 

10.7 

; 6.3 

10.9 


8.8 

Finland 

C) 

8 

3 

2 

2 


5.3 

4.0 



Russia 

* 1, 484 

409 

437 

600 

863 

7.2 



4.8 

8.7 











Total Europe. 

5,318 

3,557 

3,680 

4,142 

A227 







World total... 

6,820 

4,400 

4, m 

4,821 

6,106 







Division of Btatistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. 

i Principal producing States. 

* Two-year average. 

> Estimate for present boundaries. 

* One year only, 1912-13. According to statistics of the German sugar association, the 1912-13 acreage 
was higher than on any other year with the exception of 1914-16. 

• Unofficial estimate. 

• Four-year average. 

V No sugar beets grown for sugar previous to 1918. 
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Tablb 3S4 . — Sugar beets: Production in specified countries, average 1909-1913^ 

annual 1921-1924 

[ThousaDd sbort tons*"'!, e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


NOETH AMERICA 


Canada^ 

United States ^ 

Total North America 

EunoFE 


England and Wales 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands - 

Belgium 

France 

Spaln__ 

Italy 

Bwlteerland 

Germany 

Austria - 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary.. 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania 

PolEind 

Finland 

Russia.. 

Total Europe, comparable with 1909-13, and 

with 1924 

Total all countries, comparable with 1909-13, 

and with 1924 

Estimated world total 


Average 

190^1913 



1928 

Prelim- 

inary 

1934 

160 

268 

190 

216 

333 

4,860 

7,782 

5, 183 

7,006 

7^478 

5,020 

8,050 

5, 873 

7,222 

7,3H 


73 

02 

117 


1,030 

1,636 

503 

1, 148 

1,019 

*871 

967 

631 

844 

• 1,047 

1,977 

2, 985 

2,004 

1,896 

2,568 

* 1, 793 

1,613 

1,873 

2,245 

2,132 

>6,544 

2,271 

3,626 

4,060 

5,664 

949 

809 

1,316 

1,552 

1,829 

>1,983 

1,930 

2,486 

2, 976 

3,968 

26 

47 

37 

85 

60 

*<14,679 

8,796 

11,896 

9, 586 

10,919 

*561 

103 

191 

267 

*482 

*8, 238 

4,493 

5,776 

6,641 

8,613 

*1,513 

598 

784 

952 

1,540 

*381 

208 

345 

411 

*970 

*57 

129 

236 

169 

185 

**668 

388 

365 

830 

1,019 

*4, 611 

1,244 

2,945 

2,838 

3,539 


16 

12 

5 

*5 

* 10, 636 



2,875 

*3,142 

56,523 



30,330 

48,686 

61,543 



46, 552 

56,497 

61,573 

37, 840 

41,061 

46, 660 

66,647 


Division of Statistical and IlistoriciU Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. 

1 Principal producing States, 
s Estimate for present boundaries. 

> Unofficial estimate. 

< One year only, 1912-13. According to statistics of the German sugar association the 1912-13 production 
of bet'ts was higher than any other year with the ezoeption of 1013-14. 

» Four-year average. 

• Estimate based on acreage. 
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Xabi^b ^ti0or: ProdwMoH »» 9ip€cified emimfyfi^ rntmuOi 


BEET fiUaAB IN TEBMa QF BJlW SI70AR 


Country 

Average 

UXXHiOto 

1013^4 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1928-24 

Pre- 

liminary, 

1924-25 

NORTH AMERICA 

Short tans 

Short tons 

Short tons 

S&erf tons 

Short tom 

Canada * 

11,160 

27, 822 

16,743 

711,000 

20,749 

>34,000 

United States » 

641, 70« 


087,000^ 

1,142,000 

Total North America 

032,866 

1, 101, 822 

726,743 

947.749 

1, 176,000 

EOBOTK 






England 

w 


>7,840 

* 14, 874 

» 24,000 

Sweden 

163, 739 

268,788 

79,186 

164, 728 

>158.600 



155,765 

08,963 

1.14,529 

250,844 

> 164,600 


246, .^1 
*278,837 

411,634 

27A276 

*'364,600 

Mgkim 

315,372 

292,638 

>330,822 

*41^000 

France * 

*807,887 

326. 319 

622, 265 


802,000 

Spain 

Ifoly- 

115,737 


176,407 

>187,000 

1343,600 

>281, 4W0 



1 299, 519 

1 >39^600 

Swltserlaiui- 

3.784 

A669 

6,767 

o,m 

S7,U«) 

Germany 


1,433,742 

1,603,933 

1,264,219 

> A^ooo 

Austria 

*79,828 


26,963 

52.999 

*73,000 

OBechoslovahfa — 

*1,221,374 
* 176, 783 

730,745 

811, 297 

mmmMM 

> 1,602,600 

Hungary 


9a259 

136,167 

>220^000 

YtWOTlavia - 

Bkugaria 

* 41, 469 

27,227 

14,042 



162,600 

*4,376 

19,821 

31,487 

>46,600 

Rumania 

* « 88, 245 




>101,000 

Felaod 

*T02,«26 

347,344 

*A662 

456,805 

>618 

*496,600 

Finland 

C) 


i *1,600 

Russia^ 

* 1,567,114 


225,761 


>«07,O0Q 

Total Europe 

World total beet sugar 

8, m, 754 

A 387, 237 

4, 969, 609 
6,606,362 

5, 524, 092 

6,471,841 

7.348.000 

8.524.000 

1 

8,769,a’9 

A489,0S9 


CAKE SU^AE (RAW) 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 






United States 

310,837 

327,700 

>298,100 

>162,000 

« 105,000 

Hawaii 

667,495 

592,000 

637,000 

>694,000 

>661,000 

Porto Rico 

363,474 

406, 335 

>379,071 

>447,670 

>822; 000 

Virgin Islands 

9,613 

5,600 

> AM8 

>2,612 j 

*AOOO 

Central America: 






fP-teftn- -- 

2,761 

8,998 

3,742 

9 18, mi 
(») 

163,388 

>5i.6d» 
27,383 
14,881 
>33,600 
>8,028 
> 140, 797 

iA600 
• > 27,373 
12,401 
> 33,603 

> ATOO 
>23^352 
S1A0» 
>3A200 
>4, 600 
* 186,964 


Guatemala. 

>27,000 

Nicaragua.. 

Salvador 


Panama 

>4,600 
> 164, 616 


Mexico 

> 186,000 

West Indies: 

British— 

Antigua 

12,919 

10, 793 

> 14, 159 
>77,800 

>8,803 

> 14, 600 

Barbadoes 

27,788 

>6A000 

>49,000 

» 69, 3)0 

Jamaica 

23,856 

36,267 

36,607 

2 37, 443 

>47,700 

St. Christopher 

13, 252 

10,806 

> 12, 026 

* 11, 420 

* 14,600 

Trinidad and Tobago 

51, 275 

67,142 

4,632,004 

> 4A 613 

>58,290 

>66,000 

Cuba 

2, 287, 052 

A 086, 781 

4,638,863 

>6,176,000 

Dominican Republic 

104,664 

205,074 

206,273 

237,809 

> 269, OJO 

Haiti 

(») 

11,362 

>12,283 

>6,500 

>7. 800 

French: 



Guadeloupe 

40,810 

36,737 

! >28,048 

>30^864 

>38,000 

Martinique 

4^782 

22,400 

>22,064 

>19,000 

>25,800 

Total North and Central America 






comparable with 1909-10 to 1913-14. 

A 052, 820 

6,666,299 

6,003,767 

A 576, 893 


Total North and Central America 


comparable with 1924-26 

4,028,203 

6,490,190 

6,947,666 

A 61A 470 

7,210,500 


1 Refined sugar in terms of raw. 

* UnofBoial estimates. 

> Too small to report. 

< Estimate for present boundturles. 

* One year only, 1912~13. Acoording to statistics of the German Sugar Association the 1012-13 sugar 
production was greater than any other year. 

* Four>year average. 

» No sugar was produced prior to lOlS. 

* Louisiana only . 

* One year only. 



















Tablb 88I^« — Sngwr: Production 4n tpeoifiod cauniriit^if avermffe 1909--l&i$, minudl 

1 9IB1 -1 994 — Continued 

CANE SUGAR (RAW)— Continued 


1 

Coimixy 

A««vece 
190^0 to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922^ 

... 1 

1928-24 

Fre- 

liminary, 

1924-25 

BtmOPX AND ASIA 

Spainu— 

ladia 

Bkvtiont 
n,069 
3, 04a, 480 
120,299 
76,718 
1,48.5,236 
294,. 880 

Shari trm \ 
« 15,4412 
2,982.000 j 
808,040 

1,906,019 

388,180 

Short tom { 
1 16,588 { 
3,486,4)00 j 
BOATOM 
88,147/ 
2,027, 516 
475,825 

Short tom 
*8,816 
3,658,000 

*502,564 
1, 983, 726 
*588,000 

Short iom 
»«,«68 
*3,^080 

* 515, 200 
> 2, 209, 000 

Vimuoao 

JasMUk - - 

Java 1 

FUHpphie Islands 

Total Europe end Asia comparai>lo 

with 1909-10 to leili-W 

Total Europe and A.sia comparable 
with 1924-25 

SOUTH AXnBlCA 

ATgenttno 

BrsKil 

4,714,172 

4,419,792 

5, .865,4116 

5, 332, 427 

6,467,386 

5,031,981 

6, 741, 126 

6, 153, 126 

5, 981, 100 

193,8.53 

1 882,813 

1 112,812 
18,285 
1,368 
202.518 

21 a 869 
550^865 

113,263 ' 
12,242 { 
♦2.063 
041,718 

238,003 

667,200 

101,649 

13,146 

>1,^27 

351,890^ 

282,476 

*476,000 

100,766 

11,964 

*3,400 

348,922 

*270,000 

*600,000 

» 165,000 
* 11,400 

Quiaua - 

Brttifih 

Dutch 

Paraguay. 

Peru-..l - 

*386,000 

Total South America comparable 

with 1909-10 to 1913-14 

Total South America comparable 
with 1924-85 

856,094 

854,731 

1, 231, 710 

3,229,667 

1,873,915 

1,871,983 

1, 218, 518 

1, 215, 1 18 1 

1^282,400 

AntlCA 

Etfutoi; _ __ _ 

07,127 

233,671 

88,165 

26,460 

41.653 

122,088 

224,600 

148,499 

87,098 

42,5X6 

195^866 

8H8^ 

157,080 

6^S2», 

42,651 


* 123,606 
261,090 
>170,000 
*78,000 
*48,700 


Total Africa 

OCSANZA 

Aostmlia - 

FIJL 

467,076 

574,812 

817,006 

614,883 

080,700 

216,881 

«4,6S9 

836,004 

84,199 

341,859: 
‘51, 2n 

315,800 

66,000 

4 41AOOO 
78,000 

Total Oceania. 

300,960 

10, 381, 122 

10, 060, 762 
10, 387,671 

19,150,741 

18,830,381 

19,167,290 

420^133 

14, 648, 670 i 

14, 055, 619 
14, 054, 615 

20, 137, 629 

19,544,678 

20,143,674 

392,636 

14, 794, 660 

11, 261, 307 
14, 799, 882 

20, 491, 012 

19, 957, 659 

20,490,234 

380,800 

15, 530; 720 

14, 877,897 
15,537,295 

22, 002, 501 

21, 349, 738 

22, 009, 136 

492,000 

16. 646. 700 

16. 312. 775 

24. 170. 700 

24.836.775 

Woild total cane sugar comparable 

with 1909- 10 to 1913-14 

World total cane sugar comparable 

with 1924-26 

Estimated world total cane sugar 

World total beet and cane sugar 
comparable with 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
World total beet and cane sugar com- 
parable with 1924-26 

Estimated world total beet and cane 
sugar 


% 

division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul* 
ture unless otherwise stated. 

Figures arc for the crop years 1009-10 to 1924-25 for the countries in which the sugar season begins in the 
autumn months and is completed during the followmg calendar year, except in case of cane-sugar 'producing 
countries where the season oegins in May or June and is completed in the same calendar year. 

1 Three-year average. * Unofficial estimates. 
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Table 386. — Stgar, raw, cane and beet: World production, 1895-1924 


Year! 

Production 
in countries 


Estimated 

Three chief producing countries 

re^rting 
an years 
1895-1923 

as reported 

(prelimi- 

nary) 

Cuba 

India 

Java 

\mm 

180Wr7 

1897H98 

Short tons 

Shorttons 

Shorttons 

Shorttons 

Shorttons 

Shorttons 

7,211,438 
7,894,621 
8,077, 178 
8, 190,919 

7,610,883 
8,255,405 1 
8,436, 725 1 
10,793,709 I 

10, 105, 888 
10,761,405 
10,942, 925 
11,002,309 

262,248 
237, 497 
342,208 
376, 048 


028^021 
578,203 
' 828,221 
786^638 

1W9 00 


1890-1900 

8,840,680 

11,203,891 

11,409,131 

336,082 

2,063,206 1 

821,887 

1900-1 

9,918,015 

12,921,042 

12, 962, 882 

712, 159 i 

2, 549, 958 

819,948 

1901-2 

11,313,790 

14,017,184 

14, 123, 884 

952,203 

2, 265, 178 

891,238 

1909-3 

10,346, 777 

12,991,634 

13,066, 234 

1, 118, 738 

2, 135, 598 

982; 781 

19(»-4 

10, 590, 317 
10,104,951 

13, 228, 731 

13,307,431 

1, 165, 055 

2, 096, 624 

1,022; 838 

190^ 

18,066,932 

13, 148, 782 

1,302,849 

2,429,000 

1,109,888 

1905-e 

12,588,145 

16,202,891 

15,227,091 

1,320,109 

1,932,560 

1,148^087 

1906-7 

12, 567, 736 

16,789,808 

15,815,608 

1, 598, 994 

2,469, 936 

1,092; 068 

1907-8 

12, 121, 445 

15, 189, 827 

15,218,527 

1,077, 393 

2. 292, 528 

1,315^580 

1908-9 

12,953,110 

15,846,662 

15,876,462 

1,694,965 

2, 097, 648 

1,274,208 

1909-10 

13,261,726 

16,730,318 

1^730,318 

2,020,871 

2,480,700 

1,86^868 

1910-11 

14,931,316 

18,680,900 

18,680,900 

1,661,465 

2, 587, 100 

1,302;842 

1911-12 

13,882,217 

17, 765, 546 
20,117,285 

17,784, 046 
20,128,785 

2, 123, 502 

2, 744, 900 

1,826,751 

1912-13 

16,201,290 

2,719,961 

2, 861, 500 

1,487,901 

1918-14 

16,933, 852 

20,798,711 

20,812,861 

2,909, 460 

2, 673, 200 

1,578,382 

1914-15 

16,618,454 

20,613,043 

20,627, 143 

2,921,984 

2,736,000 

1,502,862 

1915-16 

14,503,234 

18,887,512 

18,900,512 

3,398,385 

2,949,000 

1,480;725 

1916-17 

13,892,686 

18, 506, 744 
20,172,700 

18,544, 544 

3,421, 597 

3, 093, 000 

1,785^203 

1917-18 

14,868,880 

20, 196, 700 
18,310,067 

3,889,966 

3,846,000 

2,065,839 

1918-I9_‘. 

14, 133, 339 

18,279,267 

4,490,902 

2, 762, 000 

1,968,002 

1919-20 

13, 162,918 

17,841,625 

17,866,925 

4, 183,676 

3,404,000 

1,540; 886 

1929-21 

14,710,032 

19,198,455 

19,245,755 

4,406,413 

2,826,000 

1,747,504 

1921-22 

16,470,810 

20,143,474 

20,1 ’3, 674 

20,49t 284 

4,532,904 

2,932,000 

1,906,019 

1929-23 

16,430,705 

20,496,234 

4,066,781 

3,400,000 

2,027,^18 

1923-24 

16, 361, 342 

22,002,561 

2:^009, i36 

4,538,853 

3,658,000 

1,068,728 

1924-25 

10,864,500 

24, 170,700 

24,836,775 

5,175,000 

3,248,000 

^200^1000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

^Figures are for the crop years 1805-06 to 1924-25 for the countries in which the sugar season begins In 
the autumn months and is completed during the following calendar year, except in the case of cane sugar 
producing countries where the season begins In May or June' and is completed in the same 
year. 
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Tabi/8 387. — Sugar: International tradOf calendar yea^s, average 1909-1918^ 

annual 19il--19^$ 


Country 


Average 190&-1913 


Imports Exports 


1921 


Imports Exports 


1922 


Imports Exports 


1928 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


MUNCIPAL EXPOBTINQj 
COVNTAIXB 


Austria-Hungary. 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Bra%ii 

British Guiana... 


Cuba 

Csechoslovakia 

Dominican Republic 
Dutch East Indies... 
Egypt 

Fiji 

Germany 

Hungary 

Jamaica 

Mauiitius 


Short tom] 
3,942 

1 I — ' 

7,892 
» 117 
» 6, 112 

656 


Short ions 
848,830 
25,829 
154, 476 
38,284 
106, 196 

2,009,899 


Short tons\ 


Short ton»\ 


Short tom\ 


Short tonoi 


Short tons] 


Sh&riUm 


>766 

3,562 

43,020 

»386 

3,486 


92, 351 
1, 412, 555 
8,086 

78, 817 
873, 161 


Netherlands 

Peru 

Philippine Islands ... 
Poland 


395 
» 2 

82,721 

726 

3,950 


14, 494 
226,255 

200,490 

146,736 

179,432 


16,392 

1 

254 

2,457 

2,792 

983 

2,230 

9,058 

117 

26,200 

3,206 


29,508 
195,886 
189,699 
121, 262 

3,205,265 

491,383 


104, 286 


V) 

51,824 

27 

2,764 


1, 848, 708 
75,345 

81, 339 
• 12, 370 
2,687 
30,057 
2512,674 

178, 481 
263, 8421 
319, 530 


294 

36 

284 

2,941 

160 

138 

206,999 

9,545 


152,559 

22 

2,602 

12,630 


177, 594 
277,9031 
101, 440! 

6,581, 371' 
350, 366 
189, 195 
1,582,691 
19, 876 

80,339 
13,9)5 
28 
56, 736 
322, 692 

219, 477' 
802, 447 
399,112 
65,344 


66,960 


164 
< 134 
5,022 


164,814 

108,646 

93,121 

3,860,6M 

519,521 

186,941 

2,014,462 

49,908 


6, 8241 
930 


181 

162, 5281 
16 
4,985 
1, 671 


19,61t 

49,716 

27,706 

246,704 

232,844 

311,201 

299,607 

104,871 


Russia 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Union of South Africa 
Venezuela 


PEINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Anglo - Egyptian 

Sudan 

Argentina 

Australia * 

Austria. - 


3,744 

522 

29,694 

‘285 


37,908 

13, 764 
51,690 
76,233 


293, 514 
43, 765 
676 
2,181 


72 


British India. 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Hongkong 

Italy 


716,990 
297, 893 
84,965 
343, 622 
21, 814 

60,077 

186,198 

11,718 


26, 611 
820 
90 
14,933 
22,536 


206,897 


583 

12^648 

9 


85,412 

7,418 

61,342 

7,715 

88,833 

656,233 
384,871 
73,344 
514, 660 
5,244' 

61,011 
402, 1131 
49,881 


51, 687 
68,962 
16, 193' 


1,181 


746 

17,913 

18 


41^852 

11, 197 
81, 148 


54,191 
36,100 
10, 714 


1, 567 


2,972 

•7 


42,859 

8,609 

27,089 


32,274 

>12; Ml 


605 

27,068 
44,396 
204 
21, 129 
10, 179 


114, 101 


Japan 

Morocco 

New Zealand. 
Norway 

Persia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.. 


United Kingdom.. 

United States 

Yugoslavia 

Other countries.... 


9,249 

176,942 
61, 402 
62,962 
52,326 

109,352 

46 

1,672 

118,201 

1, 853,605 
2, 122, 517 


302 

60,204 


> 18,478 


»557 

63 

1 


39,684 


472, 704 


296,936 


106,504 

339,321' 

02, 101 

71.098 
35,353 

48,4581 

52. 099 
7,544i 

85,143 

1, 432,356 
2,983,750 
34, 812 
211, 722 


20 

54,506 


499 


110,029 

616, 995 
600, 135 
104,303 
610, 987 
21, 621 

66,076 
644,806 
48, 542 
876, 870 
38v603 

437,434 

83,009 

74,413 

78,448 


27 

17,988 
159, 949 
78 

15, 018 
654 


169,602 


350,468 

10 

94,276 


296 


32 

1,976 

4 

11 

7, 9881 
466,896 


101, 148 


41, 337 
7,170 
91, 349 

2, 121, 591 
4, 860, 810 
29,690 
110,047 


35 

1 

2 

32, 712 
918,361' 


41, 899 


Total- 


7, 125, 060 7, 472, 071 7, 948, 889 8, 488, 152 11, 615, 81(M11, 644, 366 8. 986, 606 


89,220 

659, 641 
432, 791 
82,769 
407, 269 
62,785 

54,528 
638,078 
38, 813 
336, 667 
39,606 

• 133, 896 


221 
22,221 
60; 974 


24,207 

252 


136,971 

‘’366,“748 

2,339 

>43,746 


72, 139 
64,269 


812 
27,605 
109, 910 

1, 710, 946 
3, 854,668 


58,679 

222,468 


40,273 


86,383 


O,3OQ»306 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

The following kinds and grades have been induded under the head of sUt^: Brown, white candied, cara- 
mel, chanoaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panels. The following have been exdu<M 
** Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectionery, gluoose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 


1 Four-year average. 

• Lambom A Co. 

• One year only. 

> Java and Madura only. 

• Three-year average. • 


> Eight months, May-December. 
7 Less than half a ton. 

• Six months. 

• Year beginning July 1. 


29283‘‘~-ybk 1024 









Bivisioh of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 38d. — Sugar ^ granulated: Average retail price per pound, United States, 

191S-19U 


Year 

Jfan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

T 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

16 

Aug 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver* 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1913 

5.8 

6.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

6.5 

IQil 

5.7 

5.6 

5.4 

6.4 

6.5 

1914 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

01 

6.2 

7.9 

8.0 

7.2 

6.2 

9.1 

6.9 

19W 

9.0 

6.5 

06 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

06 

1916 - 

6.7 

6.0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

7.7 

8.2 

8.6 

03 

8.0 

lilt 

9.0 

8.1 

&8 

0.6 

10.1 

9.4 

9.2 

16.0 

9i9 

9.8 

9.6 

0.6 

08 

191S 

9.5 

10.6 

912 

0.1 

msM 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

mam 

■fill 

10 8 

9.7 

1919 

10.8 

W17 

10.6 

10 6 

10 6 

10 6 

10.0 

ILl 

11.0 

11.4 

12.6 

1A6 

11.3 

1990 

17.8 

18.8 

18.7 

20.2 


26.7 

mi 


18.3 

13.0 

12.8 

10 6 

19.4 

Av. 1914-1990 

9.1 

a5 

06 

0.0 

108 

10 9 


ISQ 

ESI 

y.6 

06 

IXI 

Wm 

ion.* 

: 0.7 

*Tr 

"Tr 

"TT 


■EO 

7,1 

7.6 

7,3 

6.9 


06 

8.9 

1922. 


0.4 

6.5 

f.7 

09 


7.9 

01 

7.9 

7.0 

8.1 

0 3 

T.3 

1923 

8.3 

a7 

10.2 

10.6 

11.2 

11.1 

10.5 

9.6 

9.6 

10.6 

10.3 

10.4 

msMM 

1924 

mo 

10.8 

10 4 

0.9 

9.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.2 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

08 

9.2 


PlrlflioQ o! Statistical and Hiatorioal BoMarcb* 
Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Table 390 . — Sugar, granulaM: Average wholeuide price per pound, New York, 

1890 - 19^84 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

Av. 


Cftiitt 

Ctnu 

CfnU 

Ceiiig 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1890 

6.3 

6.2 

6. 1 

6.0 

6.0. 

6.3 

& 1 

6.1 

6.5 

6.4 

6.0 

5.9 

6 2 

1891 

6.9 

6 3 

6.3 

4 5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

4.1 

4. 1 

4 7 

1892 

4.0 

3.9 

4.2 

4 2 

4.2 

4.3 

4 2 

4.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4 4 

1893 

4.6 

4.6 

A6 

4.9 

6. 1 

6.2 

5.3 

6. 1 

5. 1 

5. 1 

4.5 

4. 2 

4.8 

1894 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

4. 1 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.0 

3.8 

4.1 

1895 

3.7 

3.7 i 

3.8 

3.9 

4 3 

4.4 

4 4 

4 3 

4.3 

4 4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

1896 J 

4.6 

4.7 

4 H 

6. 1 

6.0 

4.7 

4 4 

4 5 

4.6 

4 0 

4. 1 

4. 1 

4.5 

1897 

4.0 

4. 1 

4. 1 

4.8 

4.3 

4 4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.5 

•1898 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

6. 1 

5.1 

6. 1 

6.1 

6.2 

4.7 

4.9 

4.8 

AO 

1899 

4 7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 1 

5.2 

6 2 

6. 1 

4.9 

4 8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

1900 

4.8 

6.0 

4 9 

4.9 

6.0 

6.6 

6.8 

5 9 

6.9 

6.6 

5.4 

6.3 

6.3 

1901... 

5.3 

6 2 j 

6. 1 

6. 1 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

5 1 

6.0 

4,8 

4.7 

4 6 

6.0 

1902 

4 5 

4. 6 

4 6 

4 6 

! 4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

! 4.4 

4.6 

4 . 3 

1903 

4 6 

4 6 ! 

4 6 

4 7 

1 4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

1 4 5 

4.4 

4.6 

1904 

4 3 

4.3 

4 4 

4.4 

4 7 

4.8 

4 9 

5.0 

5.0 

4.8 

5.2 

5.6 

4.8 

1905 

5 8 

6.9 

6 9 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6 1 

6.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

4. 5 

5.3 

1906- 

4 4 

4 3 

4.4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 6 

4.7 

4 7 

4.6 

4.6 

4 6 

4 6 

1907 

4. 6 

4.6 

4.6 

4,6 

4.8 

A9 

A8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

1908 

4 7 

4.6 

5 0 

5.3 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

5.0 

5.0 

4 8 

4 6 

4.5 

1 4.9 

1909 

"Tl) 

4.4 

4.6 

4 8 

4 S 

4.7 

4 7 

4 8 

4 0 

4 9 

6.0 

4 9 

4 8 

1910.. 

4.9 

4.9 

6.2 

5 I 

6.2 

6.0 

6. 1 

6. 1 

5 0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.7 

6 0 

1911 

4 7 

4 6 

4 7 , 

4.7 

4.8 ; 

4.9 

6. 3 

6.7 

6 6 

6.6 

6. 1 

6 6 

5 3 

1912.- 

6 4 

6.6 

6 6 

6.1 

4 9 1 

5.0 

4.9 

4 0 

6.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4 8 

6 0 

1913 

4 5 

4.2 

4 2 

4. 1 

4 1 

4.1 

4.6 

4.6 

4 5 

4.2 

4.2 

4. 1 

4.3 

Average 1909-1913 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 


4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 j 

6.2 

6.1 

4 9 

4.8 

4 9 

1914 

3 9 

~3 iT 

Ts 

8.7 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

6.5 

6.8 


4.9 

4 8 

^4.7 

1916 

4 9 

5 5 

6 7 

6 8 

6 9 

6 9 

6 8 1 

6.5 

5. 1 

5.0 

5.7 

6 9 

6.6 

1916 

5 7 

6 0 

6 6 

7. 1 

7 5 

7.4 1 

7 5 ! 

7.0 

6.4 

7. 1 

7.4 

6.9 

6.9 

1917 

6 6 

6.9 

7. 1 

8 2 

7 9 

7.6 

7 5 

8 2 

8.2 

8.2 

8 2 

8 0 

7.7 

1918.- 

7 4 

7.3 

7.3 

7 3 

7 3 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

8.5 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 1 

7.8 

1919 

8 8 

8 8 

8.8 

8 8 

8.8 

8.8 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8.8 

10. 9 i 

9.0 

1920 

15.4 

16 0 

13.7 

119.2 

122.6 

121.2 

lie. 1 

16.7 

14.3 

10 8 

9.6 

8. 1 


Average 1914-1920. 

7.5 

7 6 

7.6 






8 6 

8.3 

7 8 

7.6 

7.6 


1921 

7 6 

”^7. 1 

7 8 

7.3 

0.3 

5.7 

6 5 

5"T 

5 6 

5.2 

5 2 

5 0 

6. 2 

1922 

4 8 

4.9 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6 7 

6.3 

6 6 

as 

6.9 

5.9 

1923 

6 7 

7 .3 

8.6 

9 2 

9 4 

9.2 

8 5 

7.6 

H.2 

9 0 

8 . 7 

8.8 

8.4 

1924 i 

H.4 

8,7 

8.5 

7 9 

7.3 

6.5 

0.6 

6.6 

7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics rei>orts. 

'No quotations. Piioos shown estimated by Buroaii of Labor Statistics by appl 3 ring manufacturtirg 
difforential to prices of raw sugai*. 

Table 391 . — Acreage of sugar cane and production of cane sirup, by States, 

1921-1924 


Acreage of sugar cane t 


State 

Total 

Harvested for sirup 

Production of simp 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 s 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 > 

1921 

1922 

-1923 

1024* 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Total 

Acres 

8,700 

61,000 

34.000 

71.000 

39,200 

294,500 

18.000 
8,000 

Acres 

9.600 
60,000 

29.000 

79.000 

37.000 
319. 600 

18,800 

3.600 

Acres 

9,600 

45.000 

30.000 

70.300 

33.300 
331, 700! 

17.000 
3,5001 

i 

Acres \ 
9,6001 
40,600i 
32,0001 
70,300 

80,000 
316,000 
18,000 
8. 6(X)i 

Acres 

8,200 

45.000 

80.000 
60,000 

33,700 

18,900 

12,000 

2,400 

Acres 

8,900 

40.000 

24.000 

69.000 

32.000 
23, 100 
14,200 

3, 100 

Acres 

8,800 

37,800 

23.000 

62.000 

29,600 

22,700 

13,000 

3,000 

Acres 

7,700 

30,400 

26,000 

86,000 

11, 100 
38,000 
13,300 
1,900 

1,000 

ffttlS. 

1,107 

7 , 335 ! 

6,3001 

8,760 

7,58^ 
6,464 
8, 192 
437 

1,000 

ffats. 

1,288 

7,040 

4,800 

11,937 

7,040 

6,490 

2,486 

531 

1,000 
ffols. 
1,100 
6,103 
4; 266 
9,904 

5,585 

4,961 

?,118 

694 

1,000 

gals. 

063 

8^800 

^200 

8,816 

010 

1,091 

135 

529,400 

646,600; 

538,700 

619,900|210,200 

214,300 

200,000 

164,400 

41,167141,611 

33,620j22,296 


Division of Crop and Livestock £atimates> 

i Sorghum, sometimes confused with sugar cane, is not included. 


* Preliminary. 
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SORGO FOR SIRUP 


Table 392 . — Sorgo for sirup; Acreage, production, arid farm value, United States, 

1917-i9£4 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price Mr gal- 
lon Dec. 1 

Farm value 

1917 

IfiOO acres 

Gallons 

i, 000 gallons 

Cents 

IfOOO dollars 

415 

90.3 

37, 472 

69.5 

26,055 

1918 

422 

79.2 


93.4 

81, 191 

1919 

487 

8ao 

39,413 

110.8 

43,683 

1920 

53ft 

92.4 

49, 505 

106.9 

52,943 

1921 

518 

88.0 

45,566 

62.9 

28,681 

1922 

447 

81.5 

36,440 

71,0 

25, 855 

1928 

380 

84.2 

32,001 

86 2 

27, 595 

1924 i 

404 

07.7 

27,339 

94.6 

25,859 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 393 . — iSorgo for sirup: AcreagOy production^ and farm value^ by States^ 

1923 and 192A 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per gal- 
lon Dec. 1 

Farm value 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 » 


1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

Galls. 

OaUs. 

galls. 

galls. 

Cents 

Cents 

dolls. 

dolls. 

Virginia 

12 

12 

95 

80 

1,140 

960 

89 

90 

1,015 

864 

West Virginia 

8 

8 

109 

92 

872 

736 

108 

105 

942 

773 

North Carolina 

32 

, 31 

92 

87 

2,944 

2,697 

85 

90 

2,502 

2,427 

South Carolina 

20 

21 

82 

62 

1,640 

1,802 

68 

80 

1,115 

1,042 

Georgia 

26 

25 

83 

71 

2,158 

1, 775 

69 

84 

1,489 

1,491 

Florida 

1 

1 

110 

120 

no 

120 

71 

91 

78 

100 

Ohio 

4 

4 

65 

75 

260 

300 

118 

115 

307 

345 

Indiana 

11 

8 

80 

85 

880 

680 

100 

105 

880 

714 

Illinois 

9 

9 

80 

75 

720 

675 

100 

112 

720 

756 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

56 

54 

112 

108 

127 

120 

142 

130 

Minneso^ , 

2 

2 

95 

56 

190 

112 

103 

308 

19ft 

121 

Iowa 

5 

5 

88 

72 

440 

360 

102 

110 

449 

396 

Missouri 

22 

22 

88 

81 

1,936 

1, 782 

130 

09 

2, 617 

1,764 

Nebraska 

2 

2 

90 

80 

180 

160 

97 

100 

176 

160 

Kansas 

3 

4 

70 

75 

210 

300 

91 

98 

191 

294 

Kentucky 

46 

46 

93 

80 

4,278 

3,680 

90 

97 

3,850 

3,670 

Tennessee 

30 

30 

92 

73 

2,760 

2,190 

92 

96 

2,539 

2, 102 

Alabama 

30 

40 

80 

60 

2,400 

2.000 

73 

98 

1,762 

1,960 

Mississippi 

38 

44 

82 

55 

3,116 

2,420 

65 

93 

2,025 

2,251 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

85 

30 

1 85 

30 

61 

89 

62 

27 

Texas 

32 

33 

84 

60 

2,088 

1,650 

80 

92 

2,160 

1, 518 

Oklahoma 

16 

16 

57 

68 

912 

1,088 

83 

90 

767 

979 

Arkansas 

26 

36 

70 

58 

1,820 

2,068 

88 

93 

1,002 

1,942 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

75 

63 

160 

126 

100 

106 

160 

184 

Total 

380 

404 

84.2 

67.7 

32,001 

27,339 

86.2 

94.6 

27, 696 

25,809 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP 


Tablb 394 . — Maple sugar and sirup production f 1917-19^4 


State and year 

Trees 

tapped 

Sugar 

made 

Sirup 

made 

Total 
product 
in terms 
of sugar * 

Average per tree 



Maine: 

Number 

Poundt 

OaUoM 

P<nind9 

POUTtdS 

OaUons 

1921 


12,000 

48,000 

398,000 

1. 40 

a 18 

1922 


31,000 


622,000 

1.80 

.28 

1923 - 


33,000 

46,000 


1.60 

.19 

1924 


24,000 

72,000 


1. 91 

.24 

New Hampshire: 







1921 

li 111 1 il 


133,000 

1, 620, 000 

1.90 

.24 




189,000 

1,76 a 000 

2.20 

.28 

1923 

780,000 

343,000 

146,000 

1,606,000 

1.98 

.26 

1924 

798,000 

279,000 

214,000 

1,991,000 

2.49 

.81 

Vermont; 







1921 

5, 100, 000 

2,937,000 

746,000 

8,900,000 

L 76 

.22 

1922 

6, 639, 000 

3, 152, 000 

1, 066, 000 

11, 674, 000 

2.10 

.26 

1923 

5, 281, 000 

2, 307, 000 

913,000 

9, 612, 000 

1.82 

.28 

1924 

5,446,000 

2,446,000 

1,222,000 

12, 221,000 

2.24 

.28 

Massachusetts: 






60,000 

612,000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

272,000 


82,000 

788,000 

2.90 

.36 

1923 

261,000 

87,000 

^KiDIQ2] 


1. 85 

.23 

1924 

272,000 

125,000 

63,000 


2 31 

.20 

Connecticut; 







1921 





3.00 

.38 

1922 




86,000 

3. 60 

.44 





16,000 

1.68 

.21 








New York: 







1921 

4, 193, 000 

881,000 

624,000 

6,870,000 


.18 

1922 

4, 487, 000 

1, 186, 000 

1, 086, 000 

9, 866, 000 


.28 

1923 

4, 0(»0, 000 

1, 376, 000 

903,000 

8,60 a 000 


.27 

1924 

4,080,000 

861,000 

1,060,000 

9,413,000 


.29 

Pennsylvania; 







1921 


173,000 

98,000 

96 a 000 


.16 

1922 


242,000 

245,000 

2, 201, 000 

2.70 

.34 

1923 


209,000 

205,000 

2, 329, 000 

2.80 

.36 

1924 

773,000 

181,000 

206,000 

2,304,000 

2.08 

.37 

Ohio: 







1921 

1, a 32, 000 

46,000 

280,000 

2, 283.000 

1.25 

.16 

1922 

2, 088, 000 

64,000 

42 a 000 

3, 424, 000 

1.64 

.20 

1923 

1,879,000 

112,000 

70 a 000 

6,712,000 

8.04 

.38 

1924 

1,747,000 

38,000 

467,000 

3,774,000 

2 16 

.27 

Indiana: 







1921 


37,000 

149,000 

1, 232,000 

2.32 

.29 

1922 


12,000 

143, 0( X ) 

1,156,000 

2.07 

.26 

1923 


29,000 

18 a 000 

1, 469, 000 

2.74 

.34 

1924 


18,000 

180,000 

1, 468,000 

2.72 

.34 

Michigan: 







1921 


62,000 

167,000 

i ,3 oaooo 

1.60 

.20 

1922 


54,000 

197,000 

1, 628,000 

1.90 

.24 

1923 - 


181,000 

286,. 000 

2. 431, 000 

2.70 

.34 

1924 


80,000 

193,000 

1,624,000 

1.90 

.24 

Wisconsin; 







1921 


17,000 

100,000 

816,000 

1.66 

.21 



24,000 

148,000 

1, 2 ia 000 

2.26 

.28 



32,000 

119,000 

984,000 

1.73 

.82 

1924 

687,000 

24,000 

158,000 

1,288,000 

2.19 

.87 

Total, 11 Stales:* 




*■ 



1917 

17, 313,000 

10, 526, 000 

4,268,000 

44. 680, 000 

2.68 


1918 

19, 132, 000 

12,944,000 

4,863,000 

61,848,000 

2.71 

.84 

1919 

18, 798, 000 

9,787,000 

3,804, 000 

40, 223, 000 

2.14 

.27 

1920 

18, 895, OCO 

7,324, 000 

8,68 a 000 

36, 40 a 000 

LOO 

.24 

1921 

16, 114, 000 

4,73 a 000 

2,38 a 000 

23, 82 a 000 

1.68 

.20 

1922 

16, 274, 000 

6. 147, 000 

8,640,000 

34, 263, 000 

2.11 

.26 

1928 

16, 291. 000 

4, 686, 000 

3,606,000 

88, 633, 000 

2.19 

.27 

1924* 

16,407,000 

4,078,000 

8,908,000 

86,802,000 

2.29 

.29 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures for 1924 subject to revision. 

1 One gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. 

* These 11 States produced in 1919, 97.1 per oent of the maxne sugar crops of the United States and 97.3 
per cent of the mai^e sirup, 

* Ten States. 
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Table 395. — Maple suffoar and sirup: Farm priest 15th cjf monthf United States, 

1917-t9H 


Month 

Sugar (cents per pound) 

Sirup (dollars per gallon) 

1917 

1918 

1919 


1021 

1922 

1988 

1924 

m 





1922 

1923 

1924 

February 

March 

Apftt.... 

wSy 

Jnne 

14.7 

14.7 

16.3 

16.2 

15.9 

ia8 

20.5 

22.6 
22.0 
22.0 

22.0 

25.3 
26.0 

26.3 
26.2 

1 

24.9 
25.7 
36; 7 
21.5 
2a 7 


1 

1 

1.22 

1.30 

L33 

1.84 

1.88 

1.68 

1.76 

1.80 

1.85 

1.86 

1 

2.36 

2.58 

2. 92 

2. 93 
2.84 

2.27 

2.17 

2.21 

2.08 

2.10 

1.84 
1 94 
1.93 
1. 80 
1.86! 

1.89 
1.96 
2.09 
1.76 
2 06! 

2 01 
2.04 
2.08 
2. 00 
1 97 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, AND ALFALFA SEED 

Table 396, — Clover seed: Acreage, production, and farm value, United Stales, 

1916-i9$4 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
I)er acre 

Production 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15 

Farm val 


1 ,000 acres 

Bushels 

i,000 bushels 

Dollars 

1,000 Me 

1916 

939 

1.8 

1,706 

9. 18 

15, 061 

1917 

821 

1,8 

1,488 

12.84 

19, 107 

1918 

820 

1.5 

1, 197 

10.80 

23,7a5 

1919- 

942 

1.6 1 

1,484 

2a 75 

39,700 

1920 

1,082 

1.8 

1,944 

11.95 

23,227 

1921-- 

889 

1.7 

1,538 

10. 76 

16,529 

1922 

1, 170 

1.7 

1,055 

9.38 j 

18,332 

1988 

775 

1.6 

1,228 

ia76 

13.218 

19241 

747 

1.3 

977 

13.68 

13,362 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


» Preliminary. 


Table 397, — Clover seed: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1923 

and 1924 


St^e 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

A verage farm 
prjce per bushel 
Nov. 15 

Farm value 

1923 

19241 

1023 

1924 

1023 

1924 * 

1923 

1924 

1923 

10241 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

Dollars 

DoUars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

New York 

11 

8 

2.1 

2.7 

23 

22 

13.90 

14.00 

320 

80S 

Pennsylvania 

14 

17 

1.1 

1.5 

15 

26 

12.70 

14.00 

100 

3Gi 

Ohio 

144 

156 

1.2 

1.0 

173 

156 

12.00 

16.00 

2,076 

2, 405 

Indiana 

35 

61 

.9 

.8 

82 

49 

12. 10 

14.80 

387 

725 

rUinois 

116 

110 

1.1 

LO 

128 

no 

13.00 

1&80 

1,664 

1, 738 

Michigan 

105 

90 

1.4 

L2 

147 

108 

11. 10 

14.00 

1,682 

2,256 

1, 512 

Wisconsin 

134 

85 

1.4 

1,1 

188 

94 

12.00 

14.50 

1, 363 
1,317 

Minnesota 

50 

52 

L7 

1.9 

85 

99 

11.20 

13.80 

952 

Iowa 

57 

06 

1.2 

.7 

68 

46 

12.70 

15.26 

864 

699 

Missouri 

16 

23 

1.6 

1.4 

26 

32 

12.90 

13.06 

335 

410 

Nebraska 

7 

11 

1.6 

1.2 

11 

13 

12.00 

18.00 

132 

169 

Kansas 

11 

12 

1.2 

2LO 

13 

24 

12.00 

13.00 

156 

812 

Kentucky 

18 

16 

2.0 

2.0 

36 

32 

13.50 ; 

15.00 

486 

480 

Tennessee 

4 

4 

1.7 

1.6 

7 

6 

11. 70 , 

14.00 

82 

84 

Mississippi 

19 

10 

7.0 

4.5 

133 

45 

2.00 

4.25 ; 

386 

' 191 

Louisiana 

14 

8 

4.5 

4.0 

03 

32 

aso 

aoo 

346 

192 

Idaho 

18 

; 14 

4.0 

as 

60 

77 

11.90 

12.00 

714 

024 

Oregon 

5 

4 

4 0 

1.6 

20 

6 

12 00 

12.00 

240 

73 

Total 

775 

747 

1.6 

1 

1.8 

1,228 

977 

10.76 

13.68 

j 

13, 218 

13,862 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
iprallmisary. 























81B Tearoooic of the DepaHment of Agrimltwe^ 


Tablb 399 . — Timothy seed: Receipts and shipments^ Chicago^ 1910-^19^4 — Con. 

SHIPMENTS 


Year beginning 

1 August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1916.,., 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 1924-1920,. 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

1924 

1,826 

2,462 

1,961 

1,774 

MM 

1 

676 

2,051 

4,912 

1,896 

i 

m 

■ 

2,109 
958 
8, 152 
2,021 

2,761 

1,356 

4,426 

3,977 

1,004 

761 

i629 

1,956 

159 
360 
2; 229 
888 

4 

54 

1, 621 
788 

8 

158 

1,344 

2,592 

17,407 

16,866 

41,578 

26,867 

1 

4,846 
6,344 
7 , 966 
3,887 
1, 774 
6. 301 
4.072 

2,611 

6,283 

5,363 

2,810 

2,074 

3,142 

4,150 

3, 796 
4, 071 
1, 511 
3,903 
1,964 
1,787 

3,549 
2,485 
3,128 
1. 291 
2,688 
2,588 
1,694 

1^ 

1‘m 

2,320 
4,082 
2,049 
8, 178 
3,737 
4,531 

1 

2,623 
2,716 
4, .321 
1, 459 
4,679 
1, 852 
2,708 

1,727 
1, 212 
2,288 
147 
1,817 
2, 497 
1,550 

955 

162 

779 
509 

780 
735 
587 

IP 

1 

2,093 

4,883 

3,706 

2,737 

2,476 


3,111 

4,672 

2,894 

1,606 

644 

867 

32,239 

6,233 

3.896 

2,481 

1,040 

8,667 
6,303 
3,926 
7, .646 

3,760 

4,680 

1,804 

4,726 

2,340 

3,943 

1,.'>73 

1,295 

1 

2,551 

2,106 

736 

n 

5,187 
3, 291 
3,206 

2,129 

2,221 

2,904 

2,598 

1.394 

1,202 

330 

353 

416 

352 

217 

516 

39,997 

32,660 

21,804 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Botird of Trade and the Seed 
World. 


Table 400. — Forage plant seed: Imports into Untied States, lOlS to 1994^ 
^Thollsaud lbs.— 1. e. 000 omitted]— 


Year ended June 30 


Kind of seed 


1012 


Alfalfa 

Canada blue grass .. 
Kentucky blue grass .| 
Awnless brome grass. 

Alsike clover 

Crimson clover 

Red clover 

White clover 

Biennial white sweet 

clover, 

Biennial yellow 

Bwert clover 

Clover mixtures 

Grass mixtures 

Spring vetch and 

oats mixtures 

Meadow fescue 

Broom-corn millet,,. 

Foxtail millet 

Orchard grass 


3,394 

306 

1 

6 

1,324 

8,407 

;i9,674; 

543 

23 

16 


atop 

Perennlalrye gras8.-,| 
Italian rye grass.. 

Timothy 

Hairy vetch 

Spring vetch 


3,376 
276 
137 
1 ,: 


1,C 


321 

8781 

646 

631 


1613 

1914 

1015 

1916 

->17 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

6,104 

5,203 

6,930 

3,^ 

3,170 

45 

770 

18,831 

942 

7,259 

8,784 

12,818 

791 

667 

1,043 

m 

495 

1,229 

730 

562 

1, 148 

1,034 

836 

817 

5 

3 

1 

1 


5 







76 

139 

7 

(*) 

1 



169 

0 

14 



766 

2,688 

778 

M18 

4,329 

3,528 

7,032 

5,648 

4,121 

7,057 

5,566 

n,556 

6,377 

8,634 

11,690 

4,504 

6,776 

1,603 

1,484 

10,053 

5,660 

8,443 

2,262 

7,745 

5,333 

6,921 

8,932 

32,509 

5,344 

768 

1,051 

10,268 

16, 333 

10, 391 

448 

24,729 

979 

640 

373 

149 

158 

53 

1 

180 

616 

1,623 

520 

1,406 

33 

42 

194 

(J) 

195 

71 

941 

2,215 

3,133 



4,089 

243 

201 

(«) 

9 


1 

202 

235 



222 




26 

1 169 

550 

265 

23 

67 

20 

74 





124 

I 6 

(*) 

8 

6 

43 










4 











3 


1 


(*) 

1,194 

1,6^ 

1,306 

1, 102 

786 



225 

162 

1,496 

5,3M 

596 

291 

623 

338 

118 

260 

9 

138 

146 

434 

302 

65 

184 

119 

1,989 

701 

754 

1,286 

68 

177 

2,771 


2,022 

1 768 

603 

1, 194 

2, 981 

CO 

4,019 

2,286 

11,316 

639 

5,766 

4,245 

4,768 

6,384 

6,600 








7 

CO 

2 

11 

(*) 

1,117 

1,429 

1, 342 

1,510 

1,668 

1,584 

831 

1,958 

1,623 

1,868 

1,834 

1,952 

845 

811 

486 

883 

481 

606 

208 

980 

577 

828 

860 

1.034 

40 

23 

18 

119 

4 

22 

155 

37 

391 

05 

32 

(*) 

1,948 

2,477 

466 

68 

296 

231 

267 

1,220 

1,387 

1,041 

1,699 

3.215 

1,890 

682 

221 

62 

30 

118 

435 

1,048 

542 

345 

1.858 

1. 210 


HaTi Feed, and Seed Division. 

^Imports of all seeds up to and including the hscal year 1913, also of perennial and Italian rye grass and 
hairy vetch up to and including 1917, and sweet clover for all years, are based on information furnished 
by IT. 6. Customs Service. All other figures represent Imports of seed permitted, entry under the seed 
importation act. 

* T4»s than 500 pounds. 

* Figures missing. 














Cr&p 0 than Omint^ Fmttt, and VejietcAl^ 817 


Tablb 401 . — Alfalfa $eed: Farm price per buihel, JStk of month, United Statee, 

mg-lBH 


Year ginning 

July 

16 

Aug. 

IS 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

15 


May 

16 

June 

16 

Average 

1912 

$8.32 

$8.58 

$9.02 

$7.87 

$8.23 

$7.86 

$7.66 

$8.16 

$8. 19 

$8.80 

$8.21 

$8.06 

$8.21 

1913 

8.20 

7.96 

7.42 

6.96 

6.36 

6.60 

6.55 

6.48 

6.60 

6. 77 

6 77 

6.83 

6.96 

1914 

6.92 

6 81 

7. 21 

7.29 

7.29 

7.67 

7.61 

7.86 

7.92 

8.45 

7.01 

8.31 

7.62 

1915 

&51 

8.30 

7.94 

8.37 

8.66 

8.88 

8.84 

9.20 

10.02 

10.39 

10.70 

la 10 

9.16 

1916 - 

10.30 

9.33 

9.27 

8. 61 

8.30 

8.66 

7.97 

7.76 

8.53 

9.03 

8.85 

8.61 

8.76 

1917 

8. 71 

8.69 

9.04 

9.04 

9.43 

9.58 

10. 14 

9.90 

10.60 

10.53 

10 09 

10.13 

9.66 

1918 

9.87 

9.88 

10.04 

0. 91 

9.38 

9.66| 

10.07 

10.48 

10.04 

11. 18 

12. 13 

11.79 

10.40 

1919 

10.88 

11.34 

12.34 

14.90 

16.23 

16. 68 

16.60 

19. 57 

21.43 

21.80 

22.40 

20.42 

16.97 

1920 

19.41 

16. 

14.89 

13.36 

12.26 

10 24* 

9.95 

9.01 

9. 31 

8 71 

8.97 

8. 73 

11.74 

1921 

7.89 

8. 51 

8 53 

8.33 

8.09 

7.63 

7 39 

8.45 

7.60 

9 00 

8.89 

8.48 

8.22 

1922 

9.00 

7.74 

8.00 

7.94 

8.50 

9.46 

9.58 

i' 9.96 

10.56 

10.44 

10.59 

10. 57 

9.36 

1923 

1924 

10 25 
11. 13 

10. 38 
ia99 

9 20 
10. 74 

10. 75 
ia39 

10,21 

10.16 

10 16 
10.33 

10.43 

10.51 

11, 17 

11.41 

11 67 

11.39 

10.63 

_ . 


















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 402. — Clover seed: Farm price per bushelf 15th of month, United Staies, 

1910-i9U 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 















4 SV?* 6f ^ of AgHeti^we^ 191^ 


Table 404. — Field seeds: As&tB/Qe prim per 100 pmmds paid to growers for orop 

ofmo-ioes 

ALFALFA SEED 


Stuteor State 
division 


Southern Ailsoiia 

Cftl4fornl0 

Colorado, 

Southern Idaho. .. 
Nor t heastern 

ItaiiNus 

NoTt hwestern 

Kansas 

oont henstorn 
Kansas 


1019 


W60 

30.00 

27.00 
31. 65 

26.06 

26,76 

28.30 


1920 


$17.00 

15.90 

13.00 

11.80 

13.60 

14.26 

16.40 


1921 


14.60 
11.86 
uoq 

11. 10 

10. 66 

13.60 


;5$15. 


1922 


60 
14.76 
It 60 
14.96 


11 10 


1923 


$16.25 

17.00 

16.26 

16.50 


15. 60 


State or State 8Ut)< 
division 


Southwestern 

EtoiuBie 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Baiitera New 

Mexico 

Western Okla- 
homa 

Western Oregon. 

South ]>Hkotft 

Western Texas. 
Northern Utah.,.. 


1910 


27.50 


1920 1921 1022 


$14. 70 
17.00 
15.80 


1^11.35^1 

17.86 

10.10 


$12 901 
21 . 0 .'^ 
la-ooj 


lAOO 10.801 13.00 


12 86 
18 00 
18. 76 
20 . 6 .'? 
16 00 


31.201 13 30 
13. GO! 

13.20 jT.^lOj 


H 75 
11.76 


13 1(8 
16 .'?(M 


1023 


$15 00 
19.25 


14.30 

1.6.25 

18*35 

IASS' 

16.00 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Soulhoru Idaho .. 

$40. 16l 

$22. 00 

.$14 .50 

$13. 60 

$13. 50 

N orthwe®^®rn 






Northnrn Ulimns.. 

39 60| 

22. 0.5 

14. 65 

13. SO 

14 20 

Oliio 

$40.80 

$22.30 

$13 .30 

$12 90 

$13 05 

Northern Indiana. 

41.70 

21, 7.5 

14.80 

14. .55 

12.85 

Western Dregon,_ 

40.46 

23.50 

13.65 

15.20 

13.25 

loua. _ _ - 

40 35 

19. 9.5 

15. 15 



Northeastern 






S mtlvrn Michi- 






WiRcon^in 

40.25 

18. 95 

14. 30 

11.80 

12 45 

iOill 

44 90 

20.90 

13.50 

13. .50 

12.90 

Southeastern 






Mlnnesote 

39. 2.5 

19.25 

13.65 

12.95 

12.30 

Wisconsin 

41.20 

20.20 

14.20 

12.85 

12. 25 

W e s 1 0 r 11 Now 




i 








Yorlr 

39.20 

21. 10 

14.50 



1 







RED CLOVER SEED 


Idaho 

!$45.60'$]3.95 

$15. 10 

$16. 75 

$18.35 

1 Minnesota 

$43. 10 

i$16. 75 

$15. d 

1$17. 10, $19. 00 

Northern lllinois-.l 

43. 30; 

18.70 

16.30 

37 26 

20.40 

' Missouri-.,, 

39.26 

15.85 

! 10 05 

15. 5.6 

IS. 35 

Centiol Ulinoia 

43. 70 

18.40 

36 66 

16.651 

20.40 

] Nebraska 

41.25 

14.65 

1 15.36 

16. 16l 



Northern: Indiana. 

45. 50 

19.10 

17.00 

17.20 

19.70 

Nortwestern 






Cont»Hl Indiana... 

45. 60 

18. .50 

16.56 

16.15 

19. 70l 

j Ohio 

44.40 

19. 05 

17.30 

17.55 

19.30 

Soutliorn Indiana. 

42, .50 

16 06 

16. 46 

15 86 


1 Western Oregon— 

47. 60 

22.35 

15.30i 

20.10| 

19.66 



1 




Washington 

45.00 

18.00 

1 1A36 



Iowa. 

42. 10 

: 17.80 

16. 45 

16.60 


NForth*ea8ter 11 




1 


Southeastern 1 

1 





Wisconsin 

48.80 

16 30 

16. 65^ 

17.35 

18.80 

Iowa 


18.30 

15.40 

16. 10 

19.85 

Sootheastoi n 



1 1 


1 

Southwestern 

40. 50j 





Wifioonstn 

45.00 

18.40 

17.55| 

17,90 

19.70 

Iowa 

42. 70 

17.26 

15.90 

17 05 


Southwestern 






Kanftvs 

40.50 


16.30 

16 30 


Wisconsin 

48.55 

16.76 

16.851 

17.45 

19.70 

Southern Miohl- 


1 16.66 










gaa 

46.0oj 

’ 17. 10 

16.60 

17 35 

1 

18.70 








SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Coloraxio 

$21.60 

$9 90 

$4.25 

$4 55 

$8.00 

Nebraska 

$25.00 

$12.60 

$6.50 


Idaho >..._ 

24, 75 

iO. 00 

'0.50 

North Dakota 

28.00 

■ 9.60 

4. 40 

$7.35 

Illinois 

24 00 

10.30 

10. 15 

7. 10 

9. 70 

Oktaboma, - - - 

22.00 

9.00 

5 00 


Kansas 

23.50 

8 15 

5.10 

7. 75 

9.10 

South Dakota 

21.00 

9.60 

5.00 

7.00 

M iunesota 

21 00 

8.00 

4 50 

6 85 

9.15 

Utah 

26.00 

8.60 

3.00 


Montana 

23. 25 

11.60 

6.00 

7.00 

9.15 



■■ 




$9.00 


0.70 
10 00 


TIMOTHY SEED 


Northern lUlnotel. 


Indiana 

Northeastern 

Iowa 

Northwestern 

Iowa I 

Snutheastors 
Iowa 


Iowa 

fiCansas 

Northwestern 

Minnesota 

East centr al 


Si^hern Minne- 
sota 


$11.25 

$6,25 

$4. 10 

$4. 45 

$5.50 

9.85 

6.56 

4.M 

4.70 


10 5C 

6.3(^ 

4.86 

4.95 

6.16 

10.11^ 

6.75 

4.06 

A 16 

6.00 

10.75 

6.26 

4.70 

5.15 

A5D 

10.10 

5.40 

4.20 

4.70 

6.30. 

9.76 

5.00 

4.15 

4.50 


10.60 

6.05 

4.60 

4.60 

Aoe 

10.65 

10.00 

5.50 

5.25 

4.10 

AOO 

4.65 

6.96 

9.56 

5.10 

4.35 

4.55 


9.65 

5.75 

4.46 

5.06 


9.70 

5.60 

4.45 

4.85 

6.351 


West central 

Minnesota 

Northeastern 

Missonri 

Northwestern 

Missouri 

Southwestern 

Missouri, 

Nebraska, 

North Dakota.... 
Northeastern 

Ohio 

Northwestern 

Ohio 

Northeastern 
South Dakota.. 
Southeastern 
South Didrota.. 
Wisconsin 


$9.90 

$A25 

$175 



m55 

6.75 

130 

195 

$6.05 

10.60 

5.50 

8.95 

4. 60 

5.55 

10.85 

4.55] 

8.70 



0.60 

5.50 

A 50 



0.35 

6.80 

A 20 

155 


11. 05 

6.65 

185 

195 

6.50 

10.70 

6.85 

170; 

5.00 

6.55 

ft55 

5.05 

' 145 

1 60 

A 76 

9.96 

5.65 

105 

160 

A05 

10.00 

5.00 

4.m 

5.05 



Division of S$atfstl(5ld and Hfttorloftl Research. Compiled Iron data of the Hay, Feed and Seed DivlsfiJir. 
Waited av e r age price based o» reports received anattally from seed shippers. 





other than Graimy Fruiia^ mi VegeteAiee 


'jou^ 405 . — Alfaiifa aead: Average epai priae per 100 pounds^ Kmeae Citp,^ 1910^ 

1994 



Dlvi'^ion of Ptatlstiottl and Historical Research. Compiled from daily Kansas City Price Current and 
the Seed World, average of daily prices. 

1 No quotations 

Tablk 406. — Red clover seed^ prime contract grade: Average spot price per 100 
poundiit Chicago y 1910-1994 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

lOiO 

$16. 13 

$16. 13 

$1145 

$1186 

$16.04 

$1180 

$16 25 

$16. 13 

$15 81 

$16. 10 

$1.5. 75 

$19.26 

$16. 64 

1911 - 

20.10 

20.63 

20.63 

20.76 

21. 81 

23.13 

22 60 

21. 63 

20.65 

20. 13 

2a 00 

laoo 

2a 60 

1912 

17.66 

18.38 

18.05 

18.88' 

19 00 

19.88 

19. 25 

21.38 

18 40 

laoo 

15.60 

14. 70 

la 16 

1913 

11.00 

13.36 

13 IW 

1188 

1176 

1146 

14 04 

13 00 

13.00 

13 .W 

14. 16 

17. 81 

13.09 

1914 

17. 19 

16.08 

16. 00 

1.5. 69 

16.84 

16.29 

14.30 

13 80 

13 60 

13. 50] 

13. 50 

16.19 

14.83 

1916 

18 40 

21 05 

20.06 

20. 72 

19.59 

21.19 

la 00 

ir>.69 

16 00 

14.60 

14.00 

15.63 

17.00 

1916 

14. 8r> 

10 00 

17. .50 

17.91 

18.19 

19.38 

18.81 

17 90 

18. 33 

18.39 

10.08 

20 33 

18.06 

1917 

22. 38 

25. 16 

26.81 

27. 45 

31.40 

3136 

33. 72 

32. 16 

30. 61 

3a 45 




1918 - 

85. no 

36 60 

36 00 

87. 50 

42.60 

421)0 

51 00 

50,00 

46.ee 

4a so 

49.10 

fmoo 

43. 63 

1919 

60.00 

5a 10 

51 20 

6a 00 

54.28 

66.73 

6122 

4196 

86 00 

36. 00 

35.00 

29. 85 

46.86 

1829. 

26.58 

22.28 

21. 67 

20 OO 

21 62 

ia65 

la 19 

17. 86 

19 00 

19.00 

19.00 

19 00 

; 20.23 

Av., 19H-1920... 

2a 34 

26.88 

26.89 

27.31 

29 05 

29.68 

29.83 

27.62 

25 56 

25.2.'; 




1921 

la 01 

18. 32 

18.60 

18.50 

20 I 4 

"i? 49 

21 62 

22 00 

21. 77 

19.38 

18.00 

16 22 

19.88 

1922 

16.42 

19 40 

20.22 

20 12 

20 46 

20.60* 

19 66 

18 00 

16.90 

17.46 

17 50 

17.62 

-ia68 

1923.- 

20 08 

22 16 

21 no* 

20 62 

20 86 

21 20 

19.40 

17. 06 

17. 83 

17. f8 

18.83 

20.00 

19.80 

H>24 

22.20 

26.72 

29. 44 

31.08 

























Division of Statistical and Historical Reeearoh, Oompiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed World, average of daily prices. 

Table 407. — Alsike clover seed: Average spot price per hushd, Toledo^ 1914-1924 


Year beginning 
September 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nor. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Peb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


age 


1914.. 

1916. . 

1916.. 
m7-. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1999.. 

1991.. 


1994. 


$9.89 

9.83 

1Z57 


28.80 

ia84 

ia<» 

lau 

ia52 

1L81 


$ia2r$i 
' 10.24 ' 
13.84 
18.17 

2B.72 

17.35 

10.73 

ladO 

iai8 

18.48 


ia35: 

10.721 

14.38 


29.07 
17.70 
ia64 
19 74 
9.07 
1Z72 


$ia33 
11. 10 
14.46 
19.66 

8L47 
16.98 
11.05 
m 91 
9.43 
12^86 


$10. 26 
11.30 
16. 81 
ia70 

84.67 

16.00 

11.64 

10.76 

9. 


$8.96 

iao7 

11.62 


16. 93 

35.17 
16. 34 
12L37 
10.64 

a 


$a59 
9.40 
11. 51 
15 69 
2a 09 

35.71 
14.98 
11.92 
la 
a 96^ 


$ai7 
0.16 
11.56 
lasi 
2a 41 

[130.89 
13.98 
11.46 
19 60 
9. 15 


$a06 

9. 10 
11.50 
16.22 


$7.00 

9.48 

11.40 

12.37 


gisal 

11.62! 


$9 18 

0 m 

11.74 


2137 

18.60 

11.27 


2a 62 

ia43 
11. 71 


ia42 1026 
9.73 10.17 


2123 

2km 

ia8» 

las^ 

lali 

10. 7W 


26.00 

19.24 
la 71 
9.81 
10.48 
10.361 


$9.7$ 

11.18 


28.74 

14.71 

11.17 

10.48 

9.74 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Seed 'World, average of dallr pitoee. 

1 Price based on very few sales. 7 



®20 Ymrbooh of the Depwrimmt of Agrimltwre, 1924 

Table 408. — Timothy seed, prime contract grade. Average spot price per 1 00 pounds, 

Chicago, 1910-19H 

g^pl.^ q^.^. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


Av., 1914-1920. 



6.31 5.58 5.94 5.00 5.60 5.22 5.10 4.07 4.50 5.14 

6.2C 6.25 6.25 6.10 5.81 5.50 5.70l 6.13 6.04 5.80 

7 24 7. 25 8. 71 0. 44 9. 38 8. 93 a 73| 8. 75 a 76 a 14 


Division of Btatisticjal and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed World, average of daily prices. 

Table 409. — Alfalfa seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, 15ih of month, United 

States, 191$-iyU 


June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1 15 

! 15 

15 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 410. — Clover seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, 15th of month. United 

States, 1919-1994 



July 

Aug. 

15 

15 


10.39 
9. 70 

11.27 1 10.90 
12.88 12.64 I 18.26 


17.84 19.42 20.84 
27.82 2a 78 2a82 
27.64 23.31 ia94 
13.55 UOO 1184 
14.04 118.20 1111 1164 
18.55 1141 1184 14.88 
14.73 14.67 ,14.46 15.06 


ULIO 
9.43 
iao4 
1L56 
It 10 
14.26 14.09 

21.25 2110 

29.63 8L04 

10.18 14.66 

1180 1183 

1185 1183 

1140 1180 

16.14 1188 


Division of Crop and LlvestOidc Estimates. 


























Ortypg other thm Grain 0 , Fruitg, end VeffOteAleg 821 


Ta9lb 4:11.1— Timothy seed; Price per bushel paid by farmers, 16th of morrth, United 

• States, 191S-19S4 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

16 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

1912 






$7.37 

$6.69 

$3.89 


$2 84 

$2.67 

$2.47 

2.84 

1913 

$2.51 

$2.47 

$2.33 

$2.43 


2.44 

2.67 

2.76 

2.84 

2. 85 

2. 87 

1914 


2.94 

2.97 

2.95 

2.97 

2 98 

.2.99 

8. 17 

3. 25 

3. 19 

3.11 

3.05 

1916 

3.42 

8.66 

3.60 

3.67 

3.46 

3. 48 

3.49 

3. 48 

3.60 

3. 74 

3.69 

3.73 

1916 

KKlil 

3.96 

KMl 

4.03 

4.04 

■Idl 

3 99 


3.08 



3.11 

1917 

3. 17 

8.22 

3.24 

3.27 

8.60 

3.81 

3.93 

3.98 

4.12 

4.14 

4. 12 


1918 

4.49 

4.56 

4. 67 

4.58 

4.65 

4.56 

4.65 

4. 71 

4.98 

mSBm 


6.23 

1919 

5.43 

6. 45 

5. 60 

6.56 

6.73 

5.68 

6. 79 

5. 96 

5.92 

6. 05 


a 24 

sTxnHHHVillVI 

6.43 

6. 87 

6.94 

7.03 

a 91 

6.88 

6.83 

KlOl 

6.41 

4.84 


4.54 

1921 

KZQl 

4.27 

4 08 

4.08 


KAlil 

3.91 

3. 65 

3. 41 

3. 48 

3.62 

3.63 


3.83 

Hill 

Klilil 

4.08 


3.88 

3. 79 

3.56 

3. 34 

3. 48 

3.69 

3.74 

1923 

3.93 

3.94 

3. 97 

3. 95 

3.99 

4.03 

4.03 

3. 61 

3. 93 

4.13 

4.24 

4. 14 

1924 

4.23 


4.44 

4.40 

4.86 

4.32 

4.17 

4.18 

4. 16 

4.02 

3.95 

4.15 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


TQBACCO 

Table 412. — Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 

1909-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

aero 

Production 

Aver- 
age 
f^m 
price 
per 
pound 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre* 

Domestic 
exports of 
unmanufac- 
tured. fl.scal 
year begin- 
ning July 1 

Imports of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1 

1909 

Acref 

l,m,0Q0 

1.366.000 

1.018.000 
1, 226, 000 

Pounds 

814.8 

Pounds 

1. 055. 133. 000 

1.103.415.000 
905, 109, 000 

Cents 

10.1 


Dollars 
82. 14 


Pounds 
46.853,389 
48,203,288 
54,740,380 
67,977,118 
61, 174, 751 

1910 

807. 7 

9.3 

74.77 

1911 

893.7 

9.4 

84. 12 

1912 

786.5 

962. 855. 000 

963. 734. 000 

KTil!l 

84.88 

1913 

1,216,000 

784.3 

12.8 





Av. 1909-1913. 

1,223,000 

814.3 

996,049,000 

10.4 

1(H,054,000 

85.07 

392, 18;i, 071 

55,789,785 

1914 

1.224.000 

1. 370. 000 

1. 413. 000 

1. 518.000 

1. 647. 000 

1. 951. 000 

1.960.000 

845.7 

1.034.679.000 

1.062.237.000 

1.153.278.000 

1. 249.276.000 

1.439.071.000 

1.466.481.000 
1, 682, 225, 000 

9.8 


82.85 

848, 346, 091 

44a 293. 156 

4U, 59a 860 
289, 170, 686 

629, 287, 761 

648,037,665 
606, 626, 449 


1916 

776.4 

9. 1 

70.28 

1916 

816.0 

14.7 

120.08 

1917 

823.1 

24.0 

197. 92 

1918 

873.7 

28.0 

244.23 

1919 

761. 1 

39.0 

292.60 

1920 

807.3 

21.2 

335, 676, 000 





A V. 1914-1920. 

1,683,000 

810.8 

1,283,760,000 | 

22.0 

282, 374, 000 

178 36 

468, 037, 237 

66,166,026 

1921 

1, 427, 000 

749.6 

1.069.693.000 i 

1.246.837.000 

1. 515. 110. 000 

1.242.623.000 

19.9 

212. 728. 000 

289.248.000 

149. 07 

463, 388, 621 
454, 364,160 

65,225,437 
76,78a 715 
64,341,010 

1922 ' 

1.696.000 

1.877.000 
1. 720^000 

736.6 

23.2 

170. 65 

1923 

807. 2 

19.9 

301, 09a 000 

160.41 

697, 63a 437 

1924* 

722.5 

20.6 

25a 34a 000 

149.04 






Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. * Preliminary. 



























af I>4paHmimi of 19IH 


Tablio AVi*-^T€^acm: Acreage, pmimUmy and. t^ted farm ealue, hg Staim, 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value basis peo. 1 
price 

1022 

1923 

10241 




1922 

1923 

1924* 


1,000 

14 ) 0 $ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t , 000 > 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

pmnds^ 

pmnds 

poufida 

daUtvrs 

dollars 

MolUtrs 

Massachuaetts 

9 

9 

9 

9,612 

12,690 

11,700 

3,083 

6,658 

3,160 

Connecticut 

28 

29 

28 

29,260 

40,252 

36,820 

11, 792 

18,717 

11,893 

New York... 

«> 

2 

2 

2,220 

2,250 

2; 380 

881 

460 

m 

Pennsylvania . 

43 

45 

46 

56,700 

68,950 

59,800 

9,082 

10,670 

0,880 

Maryland 

2tf 

‘17 

28 

20,029 

21,384 

2J,4r?0 

3,li04 

6,009 

6,782 

Virginia--. — 

209 

204 

214 

166^ 7410 

160,960 

139,100 

37,020 

29,688 

29,787 

West Virginia 

9 

9 

8 

7,426 

7,:;'40 

6,400 

1,034 

1,703 

1,372 

Noith Carolina _ . . 

M)5 

585 

497 

262,600 

40^f)OO 

278, 320 

10 , m 

94,694 

71.807 

South Carolina 

86 

102 

94 

54,400 

74,460 

41,360 

12,612 

14,147 

7,031 

Georgia 

11 

17 

41 

5,940 

11,237 

31, 201 

(.544 

3,483 

8, 200 

Fbrida ‘ 

3 

4 

7 

3,300 

4,292 

5,WH) 

1, 651 

2,185 

2, 106 

Ohio ---1 

40 

47 

46 

41,400 

42, 770 

29,fKK) 

7. 806 

6,159 

5, 801 

Indiana-- ; 

18 

22 

21 

16,200 

19,778 

18,417 

2, 754 

1 2, 769 

3,067 

V/isconsiii .1 

1 

40 

44 

36 

46,608 

48,092 

36, 500 

9, 120 

! 6,290 

4, 766 

Missouri 

6 

6 

6 

4,500 

6,600 

6,000 

1,305 

J,848 

I 3,. 500 

Kentticky ' 

526 

678 

m 

446,250 

494,190 

419, 685 

87,019 

82,036 

71,7.57 

Tennessee 

130 

146 

m 

94,260 

109,600 

97,5)00 

20,736 

l.% 658 

18,136 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

1 

460 

466 

400 

2-18 

232 

220 

United States. 

1,695 

L877 

1,720 

1,246,837 

1, 616, 110 

1,242,523 

289, 248 

.101,096 

2,56,346 

1 


Division of Crop anti Livestock KlBlltnatos. 


* PreUmiAary. 


Table 414. — Tobacco: Acreage ^ yields and productiorL, by types and districts, 19SS 

and 19^4 


Type and State 

Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

1928 

1924* 

1923 

1024 

1923 

19241 

Clgardypee: 

MMOMihusetts...- 

Conuectiout 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio— 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total cigar type 

Acres 

9.000 

29.000 

2.000 
^000 
27,600 

600 

44.000 
1,800 
3,800 

Aerss 

9.000 
28,000 

2.000 

46.000 
80,600 

600 

39.000 
1,700 
8,600 

Us. 

1, 410 
1,388 
1, 126 
1,310 
026 
800 
1,093 
1,000 
1,078 

Lbs, 

1, 310 
1,316 
1,176 
1,300 
560 
960 
910 
874 
900 

f-fp. J 

§§§§ii§li 

Powids 

11. 790.000 

36.820.000 
2,360,(X)0 

69.800.000 

16.830.000 
476,000 

$6,660,000 

1.486.000 

3.430.000 

162,700 

100,300 

1, 108 

1,068 

194,124,000 

160,641,000 

Chewing, smoking, snufl, and 
export: 

Burley— 

Virginia 

West Virginia— 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total hurley 

Paducah— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total Paducah 

2,000 

8,600 

17.000 

14.000 
6,000 

266,000 

24,600 

2,800 

7,600 

14,200 

lAOOO 

8,000 

290,0iii 

8i,odir 

1, 100 
860 
862 
880 
1, 100 
880 
880 

1, 126 
800 
865 
860 
1,000 
845 
850 

2,206,000 

7.310.000 

15. 170. 000 

13. 110. 000 

6.600.000 
260,460,000 

21.648.000 

3; 160,000 
6,000,000 

12.290.000 

11.900.000 
6,000,000 

245,050,000 

26.360.000 

369,600 

365,600 

883 

860 

326, 618,000 

310,740,000 

§§ 

66,000 

18,000 

810 

760 

786 

726 

63,686,000 

19,000.000 

43.960.000 

18.060.000 

103,600 

74,000 

796 

768 

*82,685,000 

67,010,000 

1 


1 Preliminary. 






Ototp* aiher tAm 6fraiM, Fruity mid 823i 

Table 414. — Tobacco: Average^ picidj and pfodincUon, hy typec and districiSf 1923 

ana 1924 — Continued. 


TyDri omd Htate | 

j 

Acreage j 

Yield 

Vroductlon 

192S 

1024 « 

lt23 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Chewing, sirrokm?, snuff, and 







eipoi t—C'oirtlnued 







llcndwsou - 

A erf 8 

Acres 

Us. 

Us. 

Ponnits 

Pounds 

Kentucky — . 

83, BOO 

66,000 

880 

860 

73, 480, 090 

6.5, 261V 000 

One fiuckc'r— 







Indiana 

0,600 

6,800 

1 m 

930 

6,268,000 

C. 012,000 

Kentucky 

89,600 

16,000 

21,000 

815 

800 

32, 195, 000 

16, 800,000 

Tennossoo 

12,000 

760 

650 

12,616,000 

7, 890,000 

Total One Sucker 

62,700 

39.800 

823 

775 

51,079,000 

30, 642. 009 

Clarksville and Uopkins- 
villo— 







Kontucky 

77,600 

69,000 

800 

325 

62, 000, 000 

66,926,001) 

TenncsFce 

77,t)00 

66,000 

700 

740 

58, 900, 000 

18, 840, 009 

Total f ^larksville and 







Hopkinsville 

154, 600 

136,000 

750 

! 783 

11.5,000,000 

j 105,765,000 

VirRlnn sun cured. 

7,600 

7,200 

7S6 

m 

5, 586, 000 

1 5, 220, 090 

Virginia dark 

62,400 

66,000 

836 

736 

43,7.54.000 

1 4L 16a 000 

Old Bell - 

Viiftlnia 

142,000 

1 148,000 

700 

606 

99, 420, 000 

89, 570, 090 

North Carolina. 

270,000 

1 231,000 

641 

670 

173, 20'), 000 

131, 670, (HV) 

Total Old Belt 

412,000 

879,000 

662 

684 

272.620,000 

221,210,(X.0 

New Belt- 







North Carolina- 

315, 000 

> 266,000 

750 

.661 

236, 300, 000 

14G,660,4H)0 

South Carolina 

! 102,000 

94,000 

730 

'HO 

74, 460, 000 

4436Q,(K10 

Georgia 

14, 700 

38,800 

625 

760 

9, 187, 000 

2iV60U,4s')0 

Floiida. 

200 

3,600 

660 

620 

132,000 

2, 170,000 

Total Now Belt 

481,000 

402,300 

740 

646 

820, 079, 000 

219,680,000 

Total floe cured (Old and 
New Belt) 

843,900 

781,300 

702 

664 

692, 699, 000 

440,020,000 

Maryland and Eastern 







Ohio Export — 







Maryland 

' 27,000 

28,000 

792 

765 

21,384,000 

21,420,000 

Ohio 

1,800 

1,200 

1, 150 

660 

2,070,000 

780,000 

West Virginia 

400 

400 

860 

800 

344,000 ! 

320,000 

Total export 

20,200 

29,000 

816 

761 1 

23, 798, 000 

22^520,000 

Other — 



1 




Georgia. ... 

600 

500 

500 

430 

250,000 

2,336,000 

215,000 

1,460,000 

Tennessee 

2,800 

3,000 

884 

«7 

Kentucky 

3,000 

2,000 

818 

800 

2,450,000 

1; 600, 090 

Louistana 

1,060 

1.000 

165 

400 

465,000 

400,000 

W'est Virginia 

100 

100 

860 

800 

86^000 

saooo 

Total other.. 

7,400 

6,600 

765 

669 

5,687,000 

a 756, 000 

Total chewing, smok- j 







ing, snuff, and ex- j 
port 

1,714,800 

1, 550, 700 

770.5 

687.9 

1,320^986,000 

1,072,982,000 

Total, all types 

1,877,000 

1,720,000 

807.2 

722.5 

1,515,110,000 

1, 242, 623, 000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 





^24 Yearh 0 ok of the Dep&Hm^fU of AfHcutture, 


Tabi/B 416. — Tobacco; Yield per acre, by States, 1909-196^4 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 


Us. 

Us. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Us. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Massachusetts 

1,600 

1, 730 




1, 646 

1, 760 

Bnml 

L66p 

Connecticut 

1, 660 

1, 730 

1,626 



1,651 

1. 770 

1,360 

ile^h 

New York 

1, 176 

1,260 




1,216 

WJHiOl 


1,230 

Pennsylvania 

986 

1,600 


1,460 


1, 311 

1,460 

1,360 

1,S60 

Maryland 

710 

690 

736 

660 



mm 

- 740 

770 

Virginia 

776 

780 


000 


746 

660 

760 

680 

West Virginia 

876 

640 


760 


741 

820 

870 

900 

North Carolina 

600 

600 


620 



650 

620 

560 

South Carolina 

800 

630 

810 

700 



730 

680 

620 

Georgia 

700 

680 

900 

830 


822 


880 

1,180 

Florida 

710' 

680 

940 

840 


834 


910 

1,210 

Ohio 

926 

810 

926 

920 

750 

860 


900 

960 

Indiana 

960 

880 

910 

800 


858 


840 

030 

Wisconsin 

1, 180 

1,060 

1,260 

1,290 

1, 180 

1, 190 

1 1,180 


1,270 

Missouri 

886 

1,060 

800 

1,000 

650 

877 

bmSI 

900 

960 

Kentucky 

836 

810 

880 

780 


813 

910 

810 

900 

Tennessee 

730 

760 

810 

660 


736 

820 

750 

800 

Louisiana 

650 

660 

460 

300 

450 

■H 

400 

420 

460 

United States 

814.8 

807.7 

893.7 

785.5 

784.3 

817. 2 

845.7 

775.4 

816.0 


■■ 




WM 





State 


1918 

1019 


kkS 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 


IH 




m 





Massachusetts 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1,400 

1, 500 

1, 840 

1, 650 

1,600 

1, 370 

1,068 

1,410 

1,310 

Connecticut 

1,400 

1, 600 

1, 565 

1,480 

1,528 

1,464 

1,045 

1,388 

1,315 

New York 

1,260 

1,280 

1,2('0 

1U280 

1, 257 

1, 260 

1, 110 

1, 125 

1,176 

Pennsylvania 

1,400 

1,420 

1,32l 

1, 610 

1,401 

1,460 

1,320 

1,310 

1,300 

Maryland 

790 

830 

675 

876 

783 

715 

770 

792 

766 

Virginia 

700 

770 

530 

730 

087 

550 

750 

740 

660 

West Virginia 

800 

720 

700 

800 

801 

760 

825 

860 

800 

North Carolina. 

630 

706 

616 

694 

638 

661 

600 

700 

660 

South Carolina 

710 

720 

722 

660 

062 

630 

640 

730 

440 

Georgia 

1,000 

800 

630 

600 

850 

664 

640 

661 

761 

Florida 

1, 100 

960 

950 

1,060 

1,026 

900 

1,100 

1,073 

800 

Ohio 

960 

980 

860 

9C0 

930 

920 

900 

910 

660 

Indiana 

960 

930 

800 

900 

893 

875 

900 

899 

877 

Wisco^m 

1,000 

1,330 

1,270 

1, 248 

1, 171 

1,281 

1, 140 

1,093 

940 

Missouri 

940 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

984 

925 

900 

1, 100 

1,000 

Kentucky 

900 

960 

800 

850 

876 

846 

850 

855 

834 

Tennessee 

810 

800 

810 

730 

789 

760 

725 

760 

760 

Louisiana 

860 

420 

434 

500 

425 

450 

450 

465 

400 

United States 

823.1 

873.7 

751.1 

807.8 

813.2 

749.6 

736.6 

807.2 

722.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 416 . — Tobacco: Percentage reduction from ftdl yield per acre, from etcUed 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1 92S 











































^26 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, ISHJ^ 

Table 418 . — Tobacco: Production in specified countries, average 190B--191S, 

annual 1991-1994 

[Thousand pounds— i e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Northern Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada » 

United States 

Mexloo 

Guatemala 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Porto Rico 

Jamaica 

EUROPE 

Sweden 

Denmark « 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoriavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Russia 

AFRICA 

Algeria 

Tunis 

ASIA 

British India 

British North Borneo 

Ceylon 

Jai>anese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa - 

Russia (Asiatic) 

Philippine Islands 

Southern IIshispbers 

SOUTH AMERICA 

OhUe 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

Argentina 

AFRICA 

Union of South Africa 

Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 


1»21 1922 


> 15 ^ 066 13, 249 26, 948 

996,087 1 , 069,693 1 , 246,837 

> 26,466 17,687 23,086 

266 143 386 

73, 666 40 ^ 299 30, 399 

< 26,417 14,990 16,000 

« 10 ^ 828 24, 712 22, 460 


1,744 1,440 1,164 

»268 2 

y 20 , 767 10, 190 7, 333 

7 63 . 608 62 , 578 61, 496 

7 22 , 964 43, 146 60, 486 

> 1,374 816 790 

7 64. 116 52, 149 46 , 387 

7 >690 

7 9,467 2,621 4,548 

7 111,883 40,706 34,430 

7 33, 013 26, 046 20, 700 

7 58, 987 61, 485 66, 138 

7 23, 435 36, 923 39, 380 

7 48, 174 27 , 689 28 , 286 

7 8,725 2,015 

7 199,203 


23 , 41 ' 49,626 26,806 

266 1, 069 722 


>> 460,000 

1,160 1,208 

10, 009 

93 , 717 134, 899 153, 364 

26. 610 30, 308 23, 244 

1, 120 4 , 270 3 , 760 

30,939 

65,006 116,401 I 65,977 


4,493 7,081 

176, 744 156, 297 

2,045 329 441 

17, 844 21, 322 24, 672 

12, 636 38, 288 17, 730 


14,961 9,813 8,400 

• 1, 992 8, 182 2 , 811 

3,017 6,736 6,490 


1923 


21,297 

1 , 516,110 


164 


>20,000 

13,280 


1, 610 


9,502 
65,464 
69,000 
790 
31, 421 


6,160 
29,760 
28,660 
183 , no 
88, 190 
21,360 


42,240 

990 


1, 281 
10,009 

140, 650 


3,610 


72,320 


660 


23,340 


8,600 

8.920 


1924, 

preliminary 


1 , 342,628 


> 28,000 


11, 310 
63,859 


> 44,092 


12,600 


56,000 

"‘‘^.’SOO 

> 35,274 

860 


132,280 


1 Ontario and Quebec. 

> Two-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Three-year average. 

> Commercial estimate. 

4 No tobacco has been sprown in Denmark sinoe 1923. 
7 Estimates for present boundaries. 

* Four-year average. 
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Table 418. — Tchacco: Production in apccifiod countTies^ average 1909-1918^ 
annual 19B1-1984 — Continued 


Conntrjr | 

Average 

1909-1921 

1921 



1924 

preliminary 

OCEAMU 

Dutch East Indies: 

Java and Madura 

94,802 

46,278 

2,136 

42 

88,042 

•27,793 

1,086 

184 

62,630 

86,413 



Sumatra (East Coast) 

Australia 

•36,300 

• 37, 700 

Fiji 

68 



Total comparable with 190^1918 



2,696,284 

1,366,668 





Total of countries report!^ for all 
years 

1, 461, 631 

1. 637, 287 

1, 946,927 

1,654,698 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcb. Official sources and International Institute of Agri> 
culture unless otherwise stated. 

For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

& Commercial estimate. 


Table 419. — Tobacco: Farm price per pounds December 1, by States, 1909-19B4, 

and value per acre, 199 4 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 

per 

acre 

19241 


Ct». 

Cto. 

Cto. 

Cts. 

Ct$, 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

mu. 

Mass 

ml»] 

16.0 


28.9 

21.0 

18.8 

17.7 

1A6 

WjWlj 


EE 

46.8 

EE 

81.8 

36.0 

37.8 

43.8 

26.8 

361.06 

Conn 

16.6 

16.6 

EE 

24.1 

21.0 

19.7 

18.6 

17.0 



410 

46.8 

86.0 

82.3 

41.0 

EE 

46.6 

32.3 

42174 

N.Y 


8.6 


12.6 

1212 

10 3 

12.0 

9.6 

[0E 



pv-»,1 

27.0 

17.7 

19.3 

37.0 

EE 


KiV-gt/l 

Pa 

9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

8.6 

7.6 

8.8 

8.6 

9.2 

14.2 

21.0 



^E 

118 

114 

um 

lai 

16.7 

IvjMJlil 

Md 

8.3 

7.7 

7.6 

8.0 

9.3 

8.2 

8.0 

8.5 

16.0 





29.2 

19.0 

17.6 

28.1 

26.9 


Va 

8.6 


9.6 


13.9 


9.0 

9.4 

TP 


BB 

47.4 

210 

22.6 

20.6 

24.0 

19.6 

21.4 


W.Va 

13.2 


BC 

llfi] 


Bom?!! 

11.0 

Kilil 

Tjatj 



EE 

26.0 

26.4 

24.0 



21.4 

tirlla’M 

N.C 

9.6 

IeE 

11.6 

Lmy 

18.6 

13.2 

11,6 

11.2 

MMjl 


35.1 

63.6 

26.3 

26.9 

26.0 

RjE 

23.1 

26.8 

14148 

s.o 

7.3 

8.6 

12.6 

Tci|j 

13.8 

10.6 

9.7 

■rMC 

xWij 


31.1 

22.8 

16.0 

17.6 

11.0 


fTTil 


7180 

Oa 

34.0 





28.6 

26.0 



HQ 

46.0 

21.6 

37.0 

33.8 

26.0 

26.0 

QIQ 

26.6 

202.43 

Fla 

34.0 



BB 

BB 

29.2 

EE 

BB 


IP 

46.0 

616 

48.0 

41.2 

{TO 

47.0 

BB 

37.6 


Ohio 

iTiia 

8.6 

7.6 

9.1 

11.4 

9.4 

8.8 



MW 

19.6 

38.7 

13.0 

17.4 

Ucli] 

i£E 

114 

19.4 


Ind 

mti] 

9.6 

7.8 


11.0 

9.7 

9.0 

7.3 



EE 

36.2 

110 

17.6 

IM.-jfl] 

17.0 

110 

16.6 

146.68 

Wis 

9.2 

7.6 



lao 

9.9 

11.0 

H 


17.6 

210 

22.2 

26.9 

m 

12.6 





Mo 


12.0 


12.0 

12.7 

10 3 

13,0 

iS! 

H13 

21.2 

Bit! 

Klltl 

SB 

2A2 

SB 

BB 


BB 


Ky 

10.6 

8.7 

7.7 

8.7 


9.1 

8.4 

7.8 

12.7 

22.7 

26.8 

38.2 

16.0 

18.7 

116.6 

19.6 

16.6 

17.1 

142. 61 

Tenn 

7.8 

8.4 

8.6 

7.1 

8.4 

8.0 

7.6 

6.3 

10.1 

17.0 

21.4 

26.1 

Kim 

16.8 

Kjwn 

22.0 

113 

18.6 


La 


26.0 

m 


26.0 

29.6 

36.0 

gjjg 

28,0 

m 




42.6 



m 

66.0 


U. S,... 

10.1 

9.3 

9.4 


12.8 

10.6 

9.8 

9.1 

14.7 

210 

g 

g 

g 

B 

19.9 

g 

19.9 

20.6 



Division of Crop and Livestock; Estimates. 
1 Baaed on farm price December 1. 
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Tabus 420. — Tobacco (unmanufactur^: International trader calendar ^eare, 
average 1 909-19 1$^ annual 1991-1993 

[Tbousaad pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average, 1900>1913 


1023, preliminary 


Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 



PBINCIPAL EXPOBT- 
IBQ COUNTBIBS 

Algeria 

Brazil 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Ceylon 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic. 
Dutch East Indies. . . 

Greece 

Hungary 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Philippine Islands. . . 

Russia 

United States 

PBINCIPAL IMPOBT- 
INQ COUNTBIBS 

Aden 

Argentina 

Australia * 

Austria : 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 


Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands...... 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


1 8,783 

47 5, 792 

4,603 211,500 

62, 740 36, 565 


804 0,500 

10,641 

6,273 173,722 

10, 656 11, 212 


928,609 1,030,211 950,826 990,180 


Division Of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, and strippings, but not snuff. 

1 Less than 600. * Year beginning July 1. 

* Java and Madura. * Sight months, Alay-Deoember. 
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Tablb 421. — Tobacco ^ leaf {Maryland), good to fine red: Average price per 100 
pounds, Baltimore, Afd., 1 907-1 9^4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av, 

1907 

$ 10.00 

$ 10.00 

$ 10.00 

$ 10.00 

$iaoo 

$ ia 26 

$ ia 60 

$ 10.60 

$ 10.60 

$ 10.60 

$ 10.60 

$ 10.60 

$ ia 27 

1908 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

laoo 

ia 60 

10.60 

10.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

lass 

1909 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

1910 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11,60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

1911 

11.60 

11.60 

1 L 60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

1912 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

13.00 

laoo 

13.00 

11.88 

1913 

13.00 

13,00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

1914 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.38 

13.60 

13.60 

12.00 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

12.66 

1916 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

11.92 

1916 

12.50 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

13.25 

13.80 

16.25 

17.60 

19.70 

20.60 

2 a 60 

20.50 

16.00 

1917 

20.60 

19.88 

2 a 17 

22.60 

22.62 

23.00 

23.60 

26.30 

26.60 

2 a 60 

2a 60 

26.60 

23.62 

1918 

26.60 

26.60 

26.86 

28.88 

32.30 

37.88 

43. 62 

46.26 

44.66 

41.62 

39.00 

39.00 

3 a 00 

1919 

1 39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

34.80 

34.00 

36.75 

38.20 

41. 31 

42.00 

42.00 

44.60 

39.06 

1920 

44.60 

44.60 

44.60 

44.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.76 

46.00 

46.40 

47.00 

47.00 

44.22 

1921 

43 . 76 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

36.60 

38.00 

38.00 

36.60 

1922 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

3&00 

38.00 

3 a 33 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

38.63 

1923 

1 39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

34.26 

86.00 

36.00 

36.00 

85.00 

36 . 26 

40,00 

40.00 

4 a 00 

37.79 

1924 

40.00 

46.00 

44.02 

43.00 

43.00 

44.19 

66. 12 

67.60 

62.83 

60.60 

60.60 

60.60 

48.78 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from Baltimore Daily Price Current. Average of ranges of quotations published weekly oi 
semiweekly. 


Table 422. — Tobacco, leaf, good: Average price per 100 pounds, Hopkinsville, Ky,, 

1907-1924 


Year 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Av, 

1906 - 07 - - 

$ 10. 26 

$ 10.26 

$ 10. 26 

$ 11.00 

$ia 12 

$ 11. 25 

$ 12.76 

$ 12.00 

$ 12.26 

$ 12.00 

$ 13.00 

$ 11.25 

$ 11.36 

1907 - 08 - . 




16.00 


16 00 

16.00 

14 00 

16.00 

14.26 

12.25 

10 . 60 


1908 - 09 - - 

UO . 60 

10.26 

10.62 

9 76 


10.75 

9.26 

10.00 

10.26 

* 11.00 




1909 - 10 - 





13.00 

14.00 

13.76 

14.00 

14.00 





mo - 11 . . 




13.00 

12.60 

13.26 

18.26 

18 60 

13 . 76 

14.00 

14.00 

iZ 75 


1911 - 12 -- 

12,60 

12.00 

11. 76 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

11.60 

11. 76 

12.46 

1912 - 13 - - 

11 76 

11 . 76 

11 60 

11.76 

11 . 76 

11.26 

11. 26 

11 . 26 

12.76 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

1913 - 14 - - 

13.00 

13.00 

11 60 

11 . 76 

12.26 

12.26 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

* 13.00 

13 00 

13.00 

12.66 

1914 - 15 - - 

13.00 

< 13,00 

13.00 

11. 60 

11.26 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.26 

10.26 




1916 - 16 -- 



8.00 

a 60 

8.00 

6.00 

> 9.60 

10.26 






1916 - 17 - - 


11.26 

13.00 

13.60 

13.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12 . 76 

12.60 





1917 - 18 -- 


16.60 

16. 26 

16 60 

17.00 

ia25 

18.00 

ia50 

18.60 

20.60 

19.60 

* 18.60 


1918 - 19 - . 


23 00 

23.00 

2 a 00 

27.00 

27.00 

7 27.00 







1919 - 20 - - 


33 . 76 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

33.00 

33.00 

33.00 

zL 75 ' 





1920 - 21 .- 



26.00 

2 a 26 

28.00 

32.60 

32.60 

» 30.00 






1921 - 22 - - 


30.00 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 








1922 - 23 - - 


27.60 

28.26 

30.50 

32.26 


31.00 







1923 - 24 - . 


27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 





















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from Western Tobacco Journal. Average of range of quotations first published in the month. 

1 Based on quotations of Oct. 81 . • Based on quotations of Apr. 28. 

* Based on quotations of July 81. * Based on quotations of Sept. 28. 

* Based on quotations of July 25. ' Based on quotations of Apr. 26. 

« Based on quotations of Nov. 28. * Based on quotations of May 27. 
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Vable 423. — Tobacco, Burley, dark re<L good leaf: Average price per 100 pounde, 
' Louisville, Ky,, 1907-19S4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Av. 

1907 

$10.60 

$11.38 

$10.70 

$11. 12 

$12. 12 

$12.70 

$12.62 

$13.60 

$13.60 

$13.38 

$13. 76 

$13. 75 

$12.42 

1908 

12.60 


13.60 


13.60 

1A38 

16. 76 

16.40 

16.26 

16.66 

17.12 

18.60 


iFt?— 

18.36 


17.60 

■ rilol 

17.60 

17.50 

17.60 

17.60r 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

IrAiM 

itoCTW 

16.94 


16.60 

16.60 

16.69 

1A88 

16.60 

16.60 

16.60 

16.76 

14. 12 

14.12 

16.62 

19U 

12. 19 

11.26 

11.26 

11.26 

11.26 

11.25 

11.26 

11.38 

11.06 

11. 12 

11.44 

11.66 

11.30 

1912 


10.26 

11.00 

11.00 

liE!l 


tnBi 


11.00 

11.00 

11.60 

12.26 

IBBi 

1913 



11.00 

■ IWI^ 

11.60 

12.76 

■nfiM 


14.38 

14.60 

14.60 

16.26 

12.80 

1914 



14.00 




14.76 



16.00 


16.00 

14.66 

1916 

13.00 


13.00 





14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

13.76 

1916 

14.60 


14.60 


1A60 

15.60 


16.60 

16.60 

16.60 

15.60 

16.26 

16.26 

1917 

17.60 

MM 

19.00 



19.30 

21. 12 

RtBi 

23.50 

23.60 


32.20 

22.26 

1918 





Kiliiil 



IPTiTil 


42.00 


42.00 


1919 

39.60 

42.00 

46.60 


29.60 



23.60 

24.26 

29.00 


39.00 

32.27 


1^^ 


36.00 


32.60 


32.50 

32.50 

32.60 

32.60 


32.60 

33.88 

1921 



22 60 



23.76 

27.60 


27.60 

27.60 


27.60 

24.86 

1922 

27.60 


27.60 


27.60 


27.60 


27.60 

27.60 


27.60 


1923 




30.60 



28.00 



28.00 



29.12 

1924 


ilJ 

24.60 




24.60 


24.60 

24.60 

I 


24.60 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from Western Tobacco Journal. Prices shown ore averages of range of quotations published 
weekly, and are for the crop of the preceding year. The entire crop is not disposed of within the 12 months 
shown, the quotations running for 21 months on the 1909 crop and for 9 months only on the 1917 crop, 

while the period during which quotations are published on crops of other years varies from 15 to 20 months. 


Table 424. — Tobacco, Bright, fillers, medium: Average price per 100 pounds, 
Richmond, Va., 1907-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1907 

$11. 70 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12. Ot 

^12. 09 

$12.00 

$1200 

$12 00 

$12 00 

$12 00 

$11.98 

1908 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

ZOO 

12.00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

1200 

1909 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12 00 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.88 

1910-,-- 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11 60 

11.60 

1911 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

1912 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

1913 - 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.60 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

12 30 

11.67 

1914 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.12 

12.00 

IZOO 

12 00 

12 00 

12.00 

12.00 

12 00 

1218 

1916- 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11. 10 

10 60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.50 

10.60 

10.50 

10.60 

10. 50 

10.92 

191C 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

ia60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

ia60 

10.60 

11. 12 

11. 76 

11. 76 

10.76 

1917 

11.76 

11.76 

11. 76 

11.76 

11.76 

11.76 

13. 06 

17.00 

18.12 

21.26 

21.26 

21. 26 

16.20 

1918 

21.26 

21.81 

23.60 

23.60 

23.60 

23.60 

23.60 

23.60 

28.60 

23.60 

24.60 

32 60 

24.00 

1919 

32.60 

32.60 

32.60 

30.00 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.50 

27.60 

27. 60 

22 00 

1920 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.50 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

27.60 

19.26 

12 60 

26.90 

1921 

16.00 

13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

13. 60 

18.60 

13.60 

12 60 

12 60 

12 60 

13.62 

1922 

13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

13.38 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12 00 

1200 

12 20 

1923 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13. 00 

laoo 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12 00^ 

12 00 

1924 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

18.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

1200 

1200 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from Richmond Grain Bxchanfe Price Current. Average of range of quotations published on 
Thursday of each week. 
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COFFEE 

Tablb 425. — Coffee: International trade^ calendar years^ average 1909-1 9 IS ^ annual 

1991-1923 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


PEINCIPAL SXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES 

Brazil 

British India 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Dutch East Indies... 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Venezuela 

PRINCIPAL IMPOBTINQ 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

British Malaya 

Canada 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Ru&sia - 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

17 nion of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted. 

The item coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but imitation or **surro> 
gate*’ coffee and chicory are excluded. 


> Four-year average. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Six months. 

* Java and Madura only. 

* Three-year average. 


* One year only. 

Y Less than fiOOponnds. 

* Eight months, May-December. 

* Reezi>orts in excess of imports. 
10 Chiefly from Porto Rico. 
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Fablid 426 . — Coffect Rio, No. 7: Average wholesale price per pound, New York, 

i89a-im 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 



June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


CtvU. 

CenU 

Cents. 



Cente. 

Cente, 

Cente. 

Cente. 

Cente. 

Cente. 

Cente. 

Cente, 


16 8 

17.0 

18.0 

18.7 

17.6 

18.1 

17.6 

17.9 

18.8 

18.9 

■no 

17.9 

17.9 

1891 

17.4 

17 5 

18.4 

18.5 

18.6 

18. 2 

17.5 

17.5 

16 2 

14.1 

12 9 

13.6 

ia7 

1892 

13.0 

13.9 

lao 

14.2 

12.8 

12 9 

12.9 

las 

14.8 

15.4 

16 3 

17.1 

14.3 

1893 

17.1 

18.1 

18 0 

17.4 

15 5 

17 0 

ia5 

16.2 

ia6 

18. 2 

18 3 

17 8 

17.2 

1894 

18.4 

17.4 

17.2 

17.6 

16.6 

15.8 

16,6 

ia3 

mu 

ia7 

15.1 

15.8 

ia5 

189fi 

16.6 

16.2 

16.8 

16.5 

16 0 

15 9 

15.6 

16 2 

lai 

15.9 

15.7 

14.4 

ia9 

1896 

14.2 

13.1 

13 3 

13 8 

13 9 

13.2 

13.0 

11.5 

■nxi 

■no 

■IS!! 

ino 

12.3 

1897 

mvSM 

9.8 

9 6 

HHlil 


7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

ao 

7.1 

6.8 

6 4 

7.9 

1898 

a5 

6.4 

6.2 

Bmil 

■rMti 

6.5 

6 3 

6.1 

a4 

6.2 

5.9 

6.4 

6.3 

1899 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

|ij|J 

6.3 

a2 

6 1 

5.8 

5.6 

5.5 

a 1 

6.9 

6 2 


7.2 

8.4 

8 4 

IH 

7 9 

8.2 

8 9 

9.4 

8.5 

8.2 

8.4 


8.2 

1901 

7.2 

rnKm 

7 6 


6.2 

a2 

nwi 

5 6 

5 6 

5.8 

6 4 

HI 

6.5 


7.8 

Willi 

6.9 

BiVi 

6 7 

Hi 

Hid 

6.1 

5.8 

5.4 

5.5 

bbi 

5.9 

tTTSnVMHMillHMMH 

5.4 

5.4 

5 8 

BBl 

6.2 


HI 

5.2 

5. 2 

5.8 

6.4 

Rwl 

5.6 

1904 

7.8 

9.3 

■y 

ao 

7.2 

7.0 


7.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 


7.8 

190fi 

9 0 

8 7 

7 9 

7 8 

7.9 

7 9 

7 8 

8.6 

8 9 

8.7 

8 3 

8.3 

8 3 


8. 1 

8.4 

8.4 

8 1 

8.0 

7.5 

7 8 

8 0 

8 4 

8 4 

7.8 

7.6 

8.1 

1907 

7. 1 

6 9 

7 2 


6 8 

6 5 

6 3 

6 6 

6 3 

6.4 

6 0 

6 9 

6.6 

1908-. 

0. 1 

aa 


6 1 

6. 1 

6 4 

6 4 

6 2 

6.1 

6.3 

6.5 

ae 

6.3 

1909 

7. 1 

7.7 

8 2 

“Ti 

8 3 

8.1 

7. 1 

7.6 

7.3 

7.3 

8 3 

8 6 

’"Ti 


8 7 

8.7 

8 8 

8 8 

8.4 

8.2 

8 4 

8 7 

10.2 

11. 1 

11. 1 

13.2 

9 5 

1911 

13 4 

13.1 

12.6 

12 3 

12 4 

12 3 

13 3 

13 2 

13.4 

14.2 

15 8 

14 9 

13.4 

1912 

14 5 

14.2 

14 4 

14 8 

14 4 

14 2 

14 8 

14.3 

■CM 

14 8 

15.0 

16 4 

14.6 

1913 - 

13.9 

13.5 

12.5 


11.4 

11 1 

9.8 

9 6 

9.2 

EQy 

10.8 

9.6 

11.1 

Av. 1909-1913 

11 5 

11.4 

11.3 


11 0 

10.8 

10.7 


10.9 

H.6 

12 2 

12.3 

11.3 

1914 

9. 1 

9.5 

9.2 

8.9 

8.8 

9.1 

8 8^ 

7.6 

7.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6-3 

8.2 

1915 

7.2 

8.2 

7.8 

8 1 

7.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.4 

6 8 

6.8 

7.5 

7 6 

7 5 

1916 

7.6 

8.2 

9.2 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 


9.5 

9.9 

9.5 

9 5 

9 2 

9.2 

1917 

9.8 

■IIMIM 

9.8 

9.5 

10 1 

■Tigl 

9.6 

9.1 

9.1 

8.5 

7 9 

7.6 

9 3 

1918 

8.5 

8.4 

8.9 

9.0 

a7 

8 4 

KO 

8 5 

9.6 

10.4 

■tiM 

17.3 

0 8 

1919 

15.6 

15.4 

lao 

17.0 

19.3 

21. ' 

Sll 

21,5 

16 6 

ia5 

mkmm 

15.2 

1 17 8 

1920 

fill 

14.8 


15.1 

16.6 

15. b 

13. 1 

9.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7 5 

6.6 

12.0 

Av. 1914-1930 

10.6 

10. 6 

10.8 

m 

11.4 

11.6 

11.3 

m 

9.7 

9.4 

9.5 


m 

1921 

6.7 

6 7 

6.4 

6.0 

a2 

a? 

6.5 

7.0 

7.9 

8. 1 

8 8 

9 3 

7.2 

1922 

9.6 

9.0 

9.6 

ia8 

11.0 

11.0 

10.4 

10.0 

10.2 

10.2 

10.8 

11 1 

10.3 

1923 

11.9 

13 0 

13.0 

11.6 

11.6 

11.7 

10 9 

10.7 

10.7 

11 1 

11.0 

10 9 

11.5 

1924 

10.9 

14.2 

15.6 

ia3 

14.8 

14.6 

ia5 

16.6 

17.7 

20.7 

22.6 

22.6 

16.8 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ocnnpiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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TEA 

Table 426-A. — Tea: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-1913. annual 

1931-1933. 


[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 1900-1018 

1921 

1922 

1023 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exixirts 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

British India 

8,002 
» 1 

18,800 

6,742 

68 

500 

267, 887 
180, 016 
107, 007 
46, 675 
23, 640 
35,823 

11, 581 

1 

6,387 

6,704 

>89 

906 

840,066 
160, 732 
57, 358 
77, 618 
> 17,931 
15,863 

14,604 

1 

13,656 

6,516 

>73 

>1,460 

311,603 
171,808 
76, 463 
80, 085 
» 11, 271 
20, 148 

17, 713 

831, 611 
•182,388 
99,402 
>80,663 

Ceylon 

China 

129 

6,068 

Dutch East Indies 

Formosa 

Japan 


> 48, 010 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina 


3,800 
85, 442 


3, 167 
43,402 
858 


3,054 
> 43, 600 
> 1, 001 


3,772 
> « 44,513 
995 


Australia 

C) 




Austria 

74 

>11 

2 

Austria-Hungary 

3,424 

>11,083 

37, 027 
3,505 

3 

>5,318 

British Malaya 

7,652 

35,658 
3, 036 
1,132 
3,938 
2,462 

>3,622 

11.854 

*528 

6,011 

26,697 

6,105 
7,426 
> 3, 917 
>1,387 

8,136 
412,848 
76*487 
21, 001 

1,338 

> 0, 810 

40,050 
1,613 
1, 016 
4,503 
2,740 

> 8, 801 
6,178 
> 1,075 
0, 581 
26,226 

8,708 

>3,686 



Canada 

41,200 

5,526 

1,165 

6,602 

2,085 


Chile 





Czechoslovakia 


i 

172 

195 

>1,376 

M6 

2 

167 

113 

> 1, 136 
23 
>35 


Egypt • 

1,050 

2,806 

8,205 

8,964 


230 

237 

France 

61 

1, 145 
28 

French Indo- China 

Germany 

5,463 

>416 

10 

Hungary 

Morocco 

6,606 

11,383 

7, 542 
0,446 




Netherlands 

45 

43 

31 

35,468 

0,068 

15 

Now Zealand 

Persia - 

125 

786 

>56 



Poland 

4,400 

253 

5,313 

127 

Russia 

157,704 

5,102 

203,045 

08,807 

31,268 

806 

61 

Union of South Africa 

52 

1 0,326 

877,030 
07,007 
20,240 

256 

8,063 
802,531 
105, 138 
17,306 

188 

United Kingdom 

United States 





Other countries 

7,237 

015 

1,588 

816 

Total 

768,652 

775,022 

714,067 

663,514 

707,084 

697,659 

711,284 

1 

753,152 



Division o( Statistical and Historical Reaeardi. Official sources except 'where otherwise noted. 
« Tea " includes tea leaves only, and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

1 Two-year average. » Less than 500 pounds. 

> International Institute of Agriculture. * Eleven months. 

» J ava and Madura only. » Eight months, May-December. 

^ Year begging July 1. 
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Tablb 427 . — TeUf Formosa^ fine: Average wholesale price per pound, New York, 

1890-^1921 













885 


Crops other them Oredne^ Fruits, and Vegetcibles 

VEGETABLE OILS. 

Table 428. — Exports of vegetable oils from the United Stales, t9tO-t9S4 


[ThouBand pound8->i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30— 

Corn 

Cotton- 

seed 

Linseed 

Cocoa 
butter 
or but- 
torine 

Coco- 

nut 

Peanut 

Soy- 

bean 

1910 

11,299 
25,317 
23,866 
19,839 
18, 282 

17,790 
8,968 
8, 780 
1,831 
1,095 

12,483 
6,919 
5, 280 
6,224 
4,196 

223,955 
225,521 
399, 471 
315, 233 
192,963 

318, 367 
266,512 
158,912 
100,780 
178,709 

169,400 
283,268 
91, 615 
64,292 
39, 418 

228 

175 

247 

1,734 

239 

1, 212 
714 
1,202 
1, 188 
1,096 

1,136 

661 

366 

414 

350 





1911 





1912 





1913 





1914 





1916 





1916 





1917--. 




* 

1918 





1919 





1920 

11, 048 
3,171 
1, 856 
967 
888 

141, 088 
6,G39 
10, 186 
12,993 
19, 423 

4, 922 
1,595 
1,802 
188 
168 

07, 782 
5,118 
537 
2,495 
2, 892 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 429. — Imports of vegetable oils into the United States, 1910-1924 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Cas- 

tor 

Chi- 

nese 

nut 

Cocoa 
butter 
or but- 
terine 

Coco- 

nut 

Cot- 

ton- 

seed 

Lin- 

seed 

Olive 

Palm 

Palm 

ker- 

nel 

Pea- 

nut 

Rape- 

seed 

Soy- 

bean 


IfiOO 

i,000 

1,000 

lbs. 

3, 370 

1,000 

1.000 

lbs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

lbs. 

92,772 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1910. 

gaU. 

7 

gals. 
»6, 760 

lbs. 

48,346 

gals. 

gals. 

4,545 

gals. 

(») 

gals. 

<1,083 

lbs. 

1911 

7 

17,042 

4,279 

61, 118 

(>) 

(») 

4,984 

57,100 

h) 

h 

*1,363 

(*) 

1912 

8 

4, 768 

6, 076 

46,371 

1. 513 

737 

6, 473 

47, 159 

25, 393 

896 

1,183 

28,021 

1913 

6 

5, 997 

3,603 

50,504 

3,384 

174 

6,840 

60,229 

23, 669 

1,196 

l,:i37 

1, 550 

12, 340 

1914 - 

189 

4, 932 

2,839 

74,386 

17, m 

192 

6, 981 

58,040 

34, 328 

1,464 

10,360 

1915 

03 

4,940 

150 

63, 135 

16,162 

535 

7,364 

31,486 

4,906 

853 

1,499 

19,207 

1910 

253 

4,968 

400 

66,008 

17, 181 

50 

8, 109 

40, 497 

6,761 

1,476 

2, 561 

98, 120 

1917 — 

324 

6,864 

166 

79,223 

13,703 

111 

8,184 

30,074 

1,857 

3,020 

1,085 

102,690 

1918 

1,176 

4, 816 

(•) 

259, 195 

14,291 

51 

2,652 

27,405 

19,281 

19 

8,289 

3, 056 

336, 825 

1919 

472 

6, 217 

3 

344,728 

20,410 

990 

4,398 

1, 945 

11, .393 

2, 001 

236, 805 

1920 

271 

10, 614 

42 

271, 640 

24,165 

4,550 

7,029 

60,165 

54 

22,004 

1, 230 

19.5, 774 

1921 

99 

4,440 

915 

173,889 

1,316 

46 

1,997 

4; 705 

31, 076 

2,709 

2,422 

1, 172 

49,331 

1922 

46 

7, 410 
11,919 

7, 123 
3,010 
1, 169 

230,236 
212,563 
181, 230 

22,494 

7,568 

2,379 

11,112 

15,636 

12,297 

39, 159 

384 

1,352 

8, 283 
38, 635 

1923 

175 

118, 816 
86,784 


1,007 

1,770 

2,060 

1924 

34 

10,786 

1, 101 

2,008 

17,031 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oompiled from Foreign Cemmerco and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

i Includes peanut oil. « ^ Includes hemp seed. 

> Included in all other fixed or expressed. * Less than 600 pounds. 

* Induded in Chinese nut oil. 
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TabIiE 430 . — Oil cake and oU-^ke meal: Internalional trade^ calendar years, average 
1909-1918, annual 1981-1988 


[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 190i>-1913 

1921 

1022 

1023 preliminary 










Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PIUNCIPAL EXPOBUNQ 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina. __ __ _ __ 


42,687 


86,768 


66,382 


80,486 

Australia ‘ i 

148 

i;347 

83 

16, 343 



Austria 


1,924 

2,871 





Austria-Hungary 

53,873 

124, 873 





Brazil I 

1 6, 674 


62,710 


38, 450 



British India 

1,262 

268,648 

3,209 

208,181 

2,189 

311,864 

2,226 

369. 679 

Canada 

7, 762 

61, 370 

16,200 

35, 786 

3, 873 

46, 727 

3,648 

40,114 

China.. 

» 174 

147, 468 


217, 268 


144,286 


176, 766 

'Diif.nh KnAt Ttidinfl 

2,609 

13^ 242 

241 

35 , 144 


38i 687 


* 41,412 

Egypt. _ 

161,624 


206^894 


207, 080 


267JjQ8 

France 

288,968 

476, 863 

47, 189 

202,643 

82,372 

213,200 

128,367 

328,003 

Germany 

1, 686, 416 

626, 108 

63,463 

•274,299 

209,666 

371,291 

90,202 

621. 098 

TTiingary. 





224 

27,766 

036 

106, 624 

Italy.... 

10,660 

66, 116 

1,614 

139,016 

3, 019 

168,688 

762 

147,911 

Mexico 


33,764 







Peru 


lO; 930 


27,366 


37,097 


641 

Russia 


1, 463,413 





Spain 


2, 164 


7,267 

87 

20,446 

147 

16, 167 

United States 


1,704, 124 

88,406 

1,206,484 

88,606 

926,144 

124, 124 

917, 464 

PEINCTPAL IMPORTINQ 


COUNTRIES 









Belgium 

643,648 

166,373 

266,368 

61, 143 

262,126 

62, 931 

214, 239 

73,320 

Ceylon 

• 40, 494 

• 28,609 

21, 314 

13,427 

41,292 

12, 936 



Denmark 

1, 002, 329 

16, 777 

816,000 

12,401 

846,366 

2,837 

1, 327, 992 


Finland 

26,333 

2,126 

18, 176 

16, 707 

63,181 


JapA.n. 

189,868 

267,444 

i,3o" 

( 7 ) 


A 


Netherlands 

707, 116 

219,819 

612,464 

68,624 

414, 636 

116,669 

493,690 

95, 195 

Norway 

66, 112 

^889 

68,365 

16 

43, 810 

271 

87, 691 


Sweden 

346, 766 

1, 636 

169,242 

22,870 

169,664 

10,002 

198,799 


Switzerland 

69,362 

1, 413 

90,234 

2,407 

91, 677 

1,686 

86, 907 

1,243 

United Kingdom 

790,866 

161,798 

712,333 

76,368 

707,838 

86,063 

711, 207 

112,009 

Other countries 

30,172 

41, 696 

13,607 

12,230 

38, 196 

29,000 


1, 146 

Total 

6,862,406 

6,710,047 

3, 176, 906 

2,978,827 

3,022,123 

2,067,208 

3,622,807 

3,284,664 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Official sources . 

The class oallM here *'oil cake and oil-cake meal** includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
making oil from such products as cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, com, etc. 

1 Year beginning July 1. • Bight months, May-Deoember. 

> Four-year average. • One year only. 

I Three-year average. ’ Not separately stated. 

* Java and Madura only. 


FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS— PART 1. CATTLE AND HOGS 

CATTLE 

Table 431. — CcMe: Number and value an farme January 1, 19114 and 19S6, by 

SteUea 


he^Jail- Jaii.l- hSaj 1 Jan. 1 

1024 1 19261 1924 I 1925 1924 I 19261 1924 1 19261 1924 I 1026 1024 10261 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


837 
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Tabt.b 432 . — Cattle on farina: CumtdaHve percentage changea, 1920-1924^ 


Item 

To 

Peb. 

1 

To 

Mar. 

1 

To 

Apr. 

1 

To 

May 

1 

To 

June 

1 

To 

July 

1 

To 

Aug. 

1 

To 

Sc^t. 

To 

Oct. 

1 

To 

Nov. 

1 

To 

Dec. 

1 

To 

Jan. 

lot 

suc- 

ceed- 

ing 

year 

Increases: 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Births »— 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1920 

2.9 

6.4 

12.0 

IS. 7 

25.5 

80.1 

32.8 

36.0 

87.4 

39.9 

42.2 

44 6 

1921 

2.8 

6.2 

11.4 

17.7 

23.3 

27.0 

29.3 

31.2 

3.3.6 

36.1 

38.8 

41.8 

1922 

8.0 

7 0 

12.6 

18.6 

23.6 

26.9 

29.5 

81.7 

34. 1 

86.7 

'39.0 

41.9 

1923 

3. 1 

6.7 

12.3 

18.7 

23.8 

27.4 

30.2 

32.4 

36 0 

37.7 

40.6 

43 5 

1924 

2.8 

6.2 

10.9 

16.6 

21.9 

25.3 

27.8 

80.0 

32.6 




Brought on farms *— 













1920 

2.6 

4.9 

7.8 

9.4 

11.2 

12.9 

14.4 

16.7 

20.6 

26.4 

29.6 

31.4 

1921 

1.7 

8.6 

5.9 

8.0 

10.0 

11.3 

12.4 

14.4 

17.4 

22.4 

27 8 

30.8 

1922 

1.9 

4.1 

6.1 

9.4 

11.6 

13.5 

15.2 

17.3 

21.0 

27.2 

29.8 

32.8 

1923 

2.0 

4.4 

6.4 

8.4 

10.9 

12.7 

14.1 

16.1 

17 9 

21.9 

25.6 

28.0 

1924 

1.4 

2.8 

4. 1 

5.2 

6.3 

7. 1 

7. 9 

8.9 

10.4 




Total increase 













1920 

5.5 

11.3 

19.3 

28.1 

36.7 

43.0 

47.2 

61.7 

58 0 

66.3 

71.7 

76 0 

1921 

4.5 

9.8 

17 3 

26.7 

33.3 

38.3 

41.7 

45.6 

61.0 

58.5 

66.6 

72.6 

1922 

4.9 

11.1 

18.6 

28 0 

35.2 

40.4 

44.7 

49.0 

55. 1 

03.9 

68.8 

74.7 

1923 

5.1 

11.1 

18.7 

27.1 

34.7 

40.1 

44.3 

48.6 

52 9 

59.6 

66.2 

71.5 

1924 

4.2 

9.0 

16 0 

21.8 

28.2 

32.4 

36.7 

38.9 

43.0 




Decreases: 













Moved off— 













1920 

4.6 

9.3 

14.9 

20.4 

25.6 

30.9 

35.0 

40.4 

47.8 

55. 1 

61.0 

65.8 

1921 

8.5 

7.8 

12.4 

17 0 

21.8 

26.3 

80.2 

35.0 

40.2 

47.5 

56.0 

59.4 

1922 

8.6 

7.8 

12 3 

17.4 

22.7 

27.6 

31 9 

37 2 

43.5 

51.8 

58.3 

63.1 

1923 

4.0 

8.0 

12.6 

17.8 

22.7 

27.2 

31.5 

36 3 

40.0 

47.2 

53.6 

68.7 

1924 

3.5 

6.7 

10. 1 

13.7 

17.5 

20.8 

23. 6 

26.9 

32. 1 




Slaughtered on farms— 













1920 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

4.6 

6.3 

6.3 

1921 

0.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1 9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

4.1 

4.9 

5.9 

1922 

0.7 

1.2 1 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 

4.2 

4.7 

5.6 

1923 

0.8 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3. 1 

3.5 

3.9 

4.6 

6.1 

6 7 

1924..* 

0.7 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

2. 1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 




Died— 













1920 

0.7 

1.6 

2.8 

3.8 

4.6 

5.0 

5.2 

6.7 

6.0 

6.4 

6.8 

7.2 

1921 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

2 2 

* 6 

8.0 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

4.3 ! 

4.7 

6.2 

1922 

0.5 

1.1 

1.9 

2.7 

3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

6.1 

6.6 

5.9 

1923 

0.5 

1.3 

2.4 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

6.2 

5.6 

6.2 

6 8 

1924 

0.7 

1.4 

2.3 

2.9 

3.4 

8.7 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 




Total decreases— 













1920 

5.9 

11.8 

18.9 

26.0 

32.2 

38.5 

43.1 

49.4 

57.7 

66.0 

73.1 

79.3 

1921 

4.6 

9.6 

15.6 

21.1 

26 6 

31.8 

36.4 

41.8 

47.7 

55 9 

64.6 

70.6 

1922 

4.8 

9.6 

15.9 

22.0 

28 1 

33.6 

38 7 

44.8 

51. 9 

61. 1 

68.5 

74 6 

1923 

5.3 

10.6 

16 8 

23.1 

28.8 

34.0 

39.0 

44.6 

49 1 

67 4 

04.9 

71.2 

1924 

4.9 

9.2 

13.9 

18.3 

22.8 

26.6 

30.0 

33.9 

39.7 




Net change: 













1920 

-0.4 

-0.5 

4*0. 4 

4-2.1 

4-4.5 

4-4.5 

44.1 

42.3 

-f-0.3 

40.3 

-1.4 

-3.3 

1921 

-0.1 

-f-0.2 

4-1.7 

4-4.6 

-f6.7 

4-6.6 

4-6. 3 

43.8 

43. 3 

42.6 

42.0 

42.1 

1922....^ 

+0. 1 

+1 6 

4-2.7 

4-6 0 

4-7.1 

4-6.8 

46.0 

44 2 

43.2 

42.8 

40.3 

-j-0.1 

1923.-.. 

-0 2 

-fO.5 

4-1.9 

-1-4.0 

4-6.9 

46.1 

46.3 

43.9 

43.8 

42.2 

41.3 

40.3 

1924 

-0.7 

-0.2 

4-1.1 

4-3.6 

4-5.4 

45. 8 

46.7 

45.0 

43.3 




On hand compared with 









Jan. 1: 













1920 

99.6 

99.5 

100.4 

102.1 

104.5 

104.5 

104.1 

102.3 

100.3 

100.3 

98.6 

96.7 

1921 

99.9 

100.2 

101.7 

104.6 

106.7 

106.5 

105.8 

103.8 

103.3 

102.6 

102.0 

102.1 

1922 

loai 

101. 5 

102.7 

106.0 

107. 1 

106. 8 

106.0 

104.2 

103. 2 

102 8 

100. 3 

100. 1 

1923 

99.8 

100.5 

101.9 

104.0 

105.9 

106.1 

105.3 

103.9 

103.8 

102.2 

lOl! 3 

loois 

1924 

99.8 

99.8 

101.1 

108.5 

105.4 

105. 8 

106. 7 

105.0 

103.3 


















Division of Crop and Livestook Estimates. Based on reports of about 7 500 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own farms. 


1 Number on hand, Jan. 1, each year-100 per cent. 

> Correotive factor 0.90 applied to births and brought on forms figures prior to Jan., 1934. 
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Table 433. — CatUe: Number and value on farms in the United States January 7, 

1910-19B6 


peHtalll Farm value 
Jan. 1 


mo, Apr. 15. 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1920 


eo,6tB,ooo 

20.823.000 

20.600.000 

20. 407. 000 

20. 737. 000 

21. 262. 000 
22, 108,000 

22.804.000 
23, 310, 000 

23. 475. 000 
23, 722, 000 


DoUora 

727.802.000 

832.209.000 

815.414.000 

022.783.000 

1. 118.487.000 

1. 176.338.000 

1.101.956.000 
1,365, 251,000 

1.644. 231.000 

1.836. 770.000 

2.036. 760.000 


i/, m,ooo 

80.670.000 
37,26^000 

36.030.000 
35, 855, 000 

37. 067. 000 

30.812.000 

41. 680. 000 
44, 112, 000 

45.085.000 

43.398.000 


Dollars 

785.261.000 

815. 184. 000 

700.064.000 

049.645.000 

1.116.333.000 

1.237.376.000 

1.334.028.000 

1.497.621.000 

1.803.482.000 

1.003.442.000 

1.875. 043.000 
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Tablb 436. — Cattle and ealva: Receiptt and shipmenti at principal markets and 
at all marketB, 1900-19S4 

[Thoasands-^i. e., 000 omitted] 

* BEOEIPTB. 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

St. 

Jo- 

seph 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

other 

markets 

report- 

ing 

Total 
all mar- 
kets re- 
Dorting 

1900 

2, 866 

240 

698 


2,083 

828 

390 

221 

300 

7,626 


0 

1901 

3, 213 

227 

892 

h 

2,127 

818 

439 

190 

309 

8, 216 

(*} 

w 

1902 

3, 193 

324 

1,113 

132 

2,279 

1,011 

617 

306 

405 

9,280 

(v 

0 

1903 

3,704 

28C 

1,140 

447 

2,137 

1,071 

625 

303 

379 

10,092 

0 

0 

1904 

3,627 

265 

1,074 

643 

2,163 

944 

687 

389 

331 

9, 923 

w 

CO 

1906 

3, 791 

294 

1,124 

812 

2,423 

1,026 

647 

489 

403 

10,909 

0 

0 

1906 

3, 742 

329 

1, 121 

838 

2,656 

1,079 

606 

487 

386 

11, 143 


0 

1907 

3, 727 

307 

1, 133 

1,022 

2,670 

1,159 

616 

620 

410 

11,664 

Cv 

0 

1908 

3, 461 

420 

1, 146 

1,069 

2,468 

1,037 

684 

463 

385 

11,022 

(*) 

0 

1909 

3,340 

426 

1, 241 

1,197 

2,660 

1, 126 

692 

497 

426 

11,604 

h) 

0 

1910 

3,663 

399 

1,208 

1,071 

2,607 

1,224 

566 

604 

439 

11,670 

(1) 

(J) 

1911 

3,453 

298 

1,072 

884 

2,370 

1, 174 

613 

539 

487 

10, 790 

' (*) 


1912 

3, 168 

416 

1,200 

1,039 

2,147 

1,017 

494 

624 

431 

1 10. 426 

1 (*) 

(*) 

1913 

2,888 

499 

1, 100 

1,186 

2,319 

962 

450 

532 

394 

10,329 

(1) 

0 

1914 - 

2, 601 

443 

1,041 

1, 176 

1,957 

939 

356 

585 

368 

9, 466 

(*) 

0 

1915 

2, 685 

424 

992 

944 

1,963 

1,218 

441 

856 

534 

10,057 

4, 496 

14,663 

1916 

3, 260 

601 

1,200 

1,081 

2,331 

1, 434 

480 

941 

602 

11, 920 

5, 756 

17, 676 

1917 ; 

3, 820 

653 

1,406 

1,960 

2,902 

1,720 

670 

1, 197 

707 

15,034 

8,032 

23,066 

1918 

4, 448 

728 

1,609 

1,666 

3,320 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16, 781 

: 8,614 

25,295 

1919 

4, 253 

824 

1,473 

1,267 

3,086 

1,976 

760 

1,491 

814 

16, 932 

, 8,691 

24,623 

1920 

3,849 

617 

1,264 

1, 134 

2,500 

1,603 

643 

1,373 

762 

13, 726 

' 8,472 

22, 197 

1921 

3, 540 

482 

1,077 

984 

2,469 

1,435 

558 

985 

620 

12,150 

7,637 

19,787 

1922 

3, 934 

656 

1,400 

1,084 

2,983 

1,744 

655 

1,387 

747 

14,690 

1 8,627 

23,217 

1923 

3,918 

620 

1,399 

1,258 

3,208 

1,793 

709 

1,349 

759 

15, 013 

, 8,198 

23,211 

1924 .- 

3,997 

630 

1,386 

1,392 

3,043 

1 1,863 

720 

1,323 

836 

15,189 

8,506 

23,696 


SHIPMENTS. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907.. .... 

1908.. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

19l! 

1916 

a917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 


949 

1,061 

937 

1.296 
1,360 

1,437 

1,376 

1,477 

1,387 

1.297 

1,347 

1,245 

994 

1,001 

824 


726 
867 
1,026 
1, 221 

1,247 
1,163 
1,137 
1, 106 
1,107 


166 

224 

316 

318 

308 

369 

366 

371 

347 

874 

870 

309 
315 
344 
306 

269 

313 

817 

870 

464 

610 

611 

871 
866 
841 


606 

611 

838 

662 

476 

644 

412 

467 

463 

420 


1,032 

1,028 

1,202 

1,422 

1,467 

1,209 

1,244 

1,534 

1,699 

1,440 


274 

239 

365 

301 

261 

316 

303 

362 

330 

374 

426 

446 

418 

432 

394 

636 

601 

723 

866 

840 

689 

636 

820 

794 

769 


92 

82 

112 

174 

140 

133 

143 

160 

178 

186 

161 

167 

168 
167 
124 

176 

149 

211 

209 

220 

234 

188 

261 

265 

260 


164 

126 

230 

212 

276 

352 

353 
379 
302 
322 


318 

293 

322 

328 

623 

656 

723 

896 

936 

634 

391 

609 

406 

396 


187 

189 

283 

279 

230 

237 

210 

227 
213 
232 

213 

249 

240 

228 
197 


369 

410 

432 

469 

410 

346 

447 

417 

436 


1,822 

1,911 

2,243 

2,680 

2,564 

2,833 

2,760 

2,966 

2,767 

2,784 

2,885 

2,724 

2,418 

2.484 
2,173 

4,081 

4,766 

5,812 

6,406 

6,713 

6,948 

6,360 

6,677 

6.484 
6,119 


1,771 
2, 198 
3,061 
3,906 
4,044 

3,883 
3,250 
3,988 
8, 676 
8,672 


5,862 

6,063 

0,473 

10,311 

10,767 

0,831 

8,600 

10.665 

10,060 

0,691 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1016 receipts compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. Prior to 1916 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, 
except East St. Louis (1900 to 1906 from the Fourteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 
1907 to 1914, from Merchants Exchange Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of the reporting 
service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Not in operation. * Figures not available prior to 1916. 
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Tabui 436 . — CatUe and ecUves; Heceipit at all public slockyarda, J916-19B4 


[Thousands—l. e , 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1015 compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Liveetook, Meats 
and WooiDivision. 


29283®— YBK 1924 64 
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T^lb 438. — CMb and calves: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, 1916-1924 


[Tbou8aQ<l»~<i. e., 000 omitted] 
KBOEIPTS 










Farm, AnmaU emd their Products — Cattle 848 


Table 438 * — CatUe and calves: ReceiptSj local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments ^ public stockyards^ 19 15- 19^4 — Continued 

REOElPTS^Contlnued 


Market 

1916 ' 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

^fingO^ld, Ohio.. . 









7 

9 

Toledo, Ohio 

34 

26 

32 

44 

57 

64 

26 

26 

26 

25 

Washington, D. 0 . _ 

16 

16 

18 

23 

27 

28 

29 

32 

33 

Wichita, Kans 

163 

220 

371 

394 

311 

242 

286 

407 

417 

389 

Discontinued* 

82 

137 

182 

271 

278 


129 

186 

16 

8 


Total 

14,563 

17,676 

23,066 

26,296 

24,023 

22,197 

19, 787 

23,218 

23,211 

23,696 



LOCAL SLAUGHTER* 


Albany, N. Y 



8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Amarillo, Tex. 




1 

1 

1 

(0 

19 

(») 

33 

Atlanta, Ga 



15 

11 

11 

i 

18 

29 

Augusta, Ga 



10 

8 

9 

8 

8 

11 

9 

7 

Baftimoro, Md 

92 

112 

122 

126 

145 

170 

156 

167 

158 

166 

Buffalo, N. Y 


197 

212 

205 

202 

100 

167 

192 

189 

199 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Clilcogo, 111 


9 

10 

10 

11 

13 

13 

11 

2,293 

2, 624 
233 

2,953 

300 

3,422 

3,032 

805 

2,603 

2,377 

802 

2,797 

2,813 

280 

2,890 

242 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

187 

303 

283 

252 

Cleveland, Ohio 

111 

164 

223 

223 

244 

228 

228 

253 

256 

256 

Dallas, Tex 


0 

8 

12 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

Dayton, Ohio... 

17 

18 

23 

26 

25 

26 

27 

29 

30 

30 

Denver, Colo 

66 

89 

131 

186 

174 

153 

122 

124 

131 

159 

Detroit, Mich 


166 

174 

192 

189 

202 

168 

206 

239 

248 

East St. Loius, HI— 

723 

888 

1,087 

1,140 

1,019 

744 

466 

630 

644 

544 

El PasOj Tex 



10 

19 

24 

21 

24 

20 

20 

30 

■Rvansville, Ind - 


13 

16 

15 

16 

24 

21 

23 

22 

21 

Fort Wayne, Ind.— 


4 

4 

Fort Worth, Tex 

362 i 

474 

991 

954 

715 

658 

676 

620 

795 

972 

Postoria, Ohio 



2 

3 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Indianapolis, Ind... 

176 

208 

270 

268 

246 

257 

230 

238 

247 

269 

Jarkaonville, Fla _ 



6 

89 

16 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Jersey City, N. J — 

491 

746 

766 

650 

746 

833 

843 

903 

678 

711 

Kansas City, Mo. . . 

936 

1,301 

1,677 

1,916 

1, 617 

1,264 

1,200 

1,407 

1,559 

1,552 

Knoxville, Tenn 

11 

13 

10 

9 

9 

11 

10 ; 

13 

12 

13 

Lafayette, Ind.. 


6 

6 

5 

7 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

Lancaster, Pa. 




28 

45 

66 

37 

48 

47 

45 

Laredo, Tex 




2 

8 

Los Angeles, Calif... 









173 

242 

Louisville, Ky 

64 

70 

76 

74 

87 

87 

81 

89 

98 

93 

Marion, Ohio _ __ 




0) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Memphis, Tenn 




1 

(0 

890 

6 

8 

11 

11 

Milwaukee, Wis 

179 

214 

263 

821 

884 

402 

468 

471 

494 

Montgomery, Ala 





3 

4 

4 

4 

7 

10 

Moultrie, Ga 






1 

2 

2 

4 

Nashville, Tenn 


7 

27 

32 

41 

46 

42 

47 

61 

61 

Newark. N. J 



37 

43 

New Orleans, La 


141 

166 

160 

162 

174 

160 

159 

168 

178 

New York, N. Y.... 

362 

322 

276 

385 

400 

315 

300 

267 

216 

217 

North Sait Lake, 







•• 




Utah 


1 

11 

23 

19 

14 

26 

14 

16 

36 

Ogden, Utah 



12 

12 

11 

16 

13 

12 

16 

14 

Oklahoma, Okla 

130 

221 

415 

528 

868 

228 

203 

219 

279 

290 

Omaha, Nebr 

683 

843 

996 

1, 138 
(0 

26 

1, 136 

914 

797 

916 

997 

1,104 

Pasco, Wash 



(») 

18 

0) 

18 




0) 

18 

Peoria, 111. . 

10 

14 

14 

21 

20‘ 

17 

Philadelphia Pa. ... 

183 

186 

196 

221 

226 

261 

172 

189 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 

‘piiehln, Colo 

6i 1 

92 

168 

163 

151 

171 

175 

161 

175 

172 

40 

42 

66 

66 

62 

70 

59 

67 

98 

106 




0) 

18 



1 

0) 

25 

1 

1 

Richmond, Va 

ii 

is 

14 

17 

io 

20 

24 

26 


1 Not over 600. ^ 

> Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 

* Compiled from reports of stock sold and driven out for local slaughter, made by stockyards to the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 
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Ta4le 438 . — CaUle and calves: Receipts, heal slaughter, and stoeker and feeder 
shipmentSf public stockyards^ 1915-1924 — Continued 

LOCAL SLAUOHTER-CODtiDued 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Roanoke. Va 

8t. Joseph, Mo 


i 







0) 

(») 

207 

331 

469 

669 

631 

410 

375 

403 

444 

489 

8t. Paul, Minn 

327 

881 

487 

616 

630 

710 

6G4 

783 

851 

928 

8on Antonio, Tex... 



65 

i 20 

14 

37 

30 

54 

53 

00 

Seattle, Wash 


2.^ 

39 

! 66 

M 

60 

46 

46 

66 

62 

Sioux City, Iowa.... 

244 

233 

296 

386 

303 

842 

273 

301 

341 

402 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.. 



' 0) 

1 


6 

7 

13 

11 

6 

Spokane, Wash 

(‘) 

3 

14 

36 

30 

36 

23 

26 

28 

1 28 

Springfield, Ohio 









2 

1 3 

Toledo, Ohio 


12 

11 

13 

13 

18 

14 

12 

13 

13 

Washington, D. 0... 


16 

12 

16 

20 

25 

27 

28 

31 

32 

Wichita, Kans. 

67 

S6 

122 

146 

133 

84 

83 

93 

104 

125 

Discontinued * 

1 34 

68 

100 

119 

101 

1 99 

86 

80 

14 

2 

Total 

7,912 

10,294 

13,276 

14,874 

13,633 

12, 194 

11,078 

12, 435 

13,030 

13,860 


8TOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N. Y 


1 

1 

1 

1 

H) 

‘ (0 

(0 

(0 

Amarillo, Tex 

110 

262 

197 

122 

91 

84 

103 

74 

87 

Atlanta, Oa 



! 2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

Augusta, Qa 


1 

! 3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Baltimore, Md 

7 

8 

11 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Buffalo, N.Y 

26 

26 

31 

39 

14 

8 

7 

4 

12 

Chattanooga, Tenn 



2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Chicago, III 

266 

368 

401 

609 

417 

332 

343 

296 

268 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

26 

22 

80 

28 

28 

22 

26 

23 

21 

Cleveland, Ohio 


8 

4 

6 

3 

1 6 

6 

4 

5 

Dayton, Ohio 

2 

0) 

1 

! (0 

(*) 





Denver, Colo 

386 

397 

402 

! 483 

M7 

274 

413 

361 

369 

Detroit, Mich.... 

9 

8 

6 

17 

16 

1 14 

14 

11 

10 

East St. Louis, 111 

161 

221 

226 

234 

168 

186 

276 

281 

199 

El Paso, Tex 


169 

178 

151 

116 

102 

84 

40 

69 

Evansville, Ind 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Port Wasme, Ind 










Fort Worth, Tex 

312 

437 

393 

i 327 

278 

172 

225 

169 

168 

Fostorla, Ohio 

6 

4 

3 

6 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

Indianapolis, Ind 

46 

46 

66 

50 

48 

41 

44 

44 

48 

Jacksonville, Fla 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

i}) 


1 

0) 


Kansas City, Mo — 

Knoxville, Tenn 

893 

948 

1,063 

1,036 

m 

788 

1,161 

1,162 

998 

1 

6 

8 

8 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

Lafayette, Ind 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

Lancaster, Pa 



93 

96 

87 

1 


63 

63 

Laredo, Tex 








10 

6 

Lob AngeleiL Calif 

Louisville, Ky 



24 

j 

36 1 

81 

37 

42 

9 

82 

9 

22 

Marion, Ohio 



1 

1 ! 

0) 

0) 

(>) 

0) 

(0 

Memphis, Tenn 

(0 



0) 

2 

1 

2 

7 i 

6 

MUwBUkee,Wi8 

6 

9 

1 

11 

16 

16 

12 

13 

16 

14 

Montgomery, Ala 


0) 

6 

9 

28 

10 

9 

7 

10 

Moultrie, Oa 





0) 

(0 ' 

0) 

(0 

Nashville, Tenn 

6. 

3 1 

3 

11 

14 

12 

16 ! 

9 

10 

Newark, N.J 








3 

8 

New Orleans, La 

8 

6 

6 

18 

17 

16 

21 

21 

. 11 

North Bait Lake, Utah 

2 

25 

23 

25 

16 

12 

16 

11 

0 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla 


6 

27 

48 

28 

26 

23 j 

46 

69 

88 

172 

166 

136 

106 

80 

80 

70 

46 

Omaha, Nebr 

633 

661 

626 

666 

451 

443 

621 

686 

467 


J Not over MO. 

> Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 438 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and etocker and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, 1916-1924 — Continued 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENT— Continued 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pasco, Wash 



(.)• 


0) 





Peoria, 111 

2 

2 

2 

0) 


4 

7 

4 

7 

Portland, Orog 

12 

18 

18 

21 

26 

9 

12 

10 

10 

Pueblo, Colo 



79 

7 

5 

4 

16 

46 

41 

Richmond, Va 

1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Roanoke, Va 








1 

(') 

St. Joseph, Mo 

96 

127 

116 

124 

103 

103 

178 

170 

142 

St. Paul, Mmn 

358 

367 

337 

416 

316 

270 

439 

348 

272 

San Antonio, Tex 

59 

43 

63 

138 

96 

26 

83 

66 

63 

Seattle, Wash. 


0) 

(9 

0) 


(1) 

(1) 

(0 


Sioux City, Iowa 

328 

348 

303 

329 

238 

240 

335 

308 

264 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


6 

4 

1 

1 

4 

li 

11 

7 

Spokane, Wash,. 


9 

12 

28 

23 

7 

12 

8 

13 

Toledo, Ohio 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

4 

I 4 

4 

4 

Washington, D. C 



0) 

1 

0) 

(i) 




Wichita, Kans 

107 

192 


116 

104 

132 

203 

— 

198 

171 

Discontinued ». 

1 

9 

8 

15 

2 

1 

4 

(«) 

0) 

Total 

3,847 

4,803 

5,013 

6,286 

4, 102 

3,504 

4,864 

4, 553 

3,966 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcht Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meals and Wool Division. 


> Not over 500. 

* Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 


Table 439 . — Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stock- 

yards, 1916-1924 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jime 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1916*.._. 

221 

197 

250 

262 

280 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3, 847 

1917 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

344 

4,803 

1918 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 

366 

5,013 

1919 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5 ; 286 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

580 

663 

280 

4,102 

1921 

2a5 

166 

236 

238 

214 

209 

122 

355 

395 

622 

497 

245 

3,604 

1922 

233 

243 

282 

236 

369 

259 

223 

469 

630 

864 

710 

867 

4,864 

1923 

281 

210 

199 

233 

800 

234 

223 

480 

631 

785 

624 

353 

4, 563 

1924 

243 

170 

174 

239 

276 

201 

169 

306 

580 

751 

549 

309 

3,966 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


1 Complete information for 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 
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Table 440 . — CMe and calves: Slaughter in United Statest by Statest 1909, 191L 

1919, and 1991 ‘ 

CATTLE 


{ 

state 

1900 

1914* * 

1919* 

19211 

In 

whole- 

sale 

slaugh- 

tering 

and 

meat- 

packing 

estab' 

lish- 

ments 

Retail 

slaugh- 

ter 

On 

farms 

and 

ranges 

Total 

slaugh- 

ter 

In 

whole- 

sale 

slaugh- 

tering 

and 

meat- 

packing 

estab- 

lish- 

ments 

In 

whole- 

sale 

slaugh- 

tering 

and 

meat- 

packing 

estab- 

lish. 

ments 

On 
farms 
and 
ranges * 

Total 
whole- 
sale 
and 
farm' 
slaugh- 
ter < 

In 

whole- 

sale 

slaugh- 

tering 

and 

meat- 

packing 

estab- 

lish- 

ments 


Nuiriber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

California 

341, 617 

276,666 

36,319 

654,602 

315, 762 

395, 524 

46,737 

442,261 

442,750 

Colorado 

64,308 

53,478 

26,818 

144,604 

62,735 

145,694 

29,972 

175,666 

109, 102 

Illinois 

2, 181, 199 

195,588 

38,466 

2,415,253 

1,864,982 

2,887, 414 

71, 732 

2, 959, 146 

ll, 808, 692 

Indiana 

252,697 

138, 729 

27, 122 

418,548 

200, 180 

271,004 

42,394 

313, 398 

243,066 

Iowa 

252, 821 

160,688 

73, 454 

486,963 

219,359 

437,055 

67,705 

504,760 

383,750 

Kansas 

1,362,572 

103,860 

30,660 

1,497,092 

990,188 

1,479,805 

48,247 

1, 528, 052 

1,088,178 

Michigan 

50,157 

165, 527 

43,619 

259,303 

62,036 

106, 976 

117,219 

224, 194 

87,497 

Minnesota 

126, 862 

109,844 

79,226 

314, 922 

166.903 

299,462 

111,276 

410, 738 

286,453 

Missouri 

530,356 

86,258 

32,059 

648,i673 

369, 910 

674,287 

43,909 

718, 196 

524,917 

Nebraska 

661,258 

78, 350 

42,083 

771,691 

491, 632 

1,006,654 

41,350 

1,048,004 

722,609 

New Jersey 

53,234 

35,492 

3,176 

91, 901 

37,903 

110,066 

5,924 

115,990 

111,468 

New York 

6^447 

163,533 

68, 793 

900,773 

636,389 

661, 518 

117, 746 

779,264 

517, 963 

Ohio 

265,191 

275,401 

i 54,040 

594, 632 

269, 719 

410,680 

78,074 

488,754 

363,630 

Pennsylvania 

262,897 

247,740 

88,505 

1 680,142 

236,949 

257,608 

148,864 

I 

406,472 

304,741 

Texas ’ 

527,469 

277,064 

64,031 

868,564 

564,479 

550,550 

61,543 

612,093 

304, 475 

Washington 

117, 622 

56,497 

25,087 

199,106 

85, 774 

132,213 

71, 700 

203,913 

108,810 

Wisconsin....*. 

73,049 

144, 160 

51,040 

m248 

70,900 

123,316 

101,973 

225,289 

133,948 

All other States 

344, 214 

1,519, 047 

624, 143 

2,48^404 

523,243 

868,686 

698, 216 

1,566,902 

631,627 

Total 

8,114,860 

4,087,922 

1,406,640 

13,611,^^ 

7,140,042 

10,818,511 

1,904, 681 

12,723,092 

8,263,676 


CALVES 


California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massacbusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

All other States. 

Total 


81,344 
518,639 
60,578 
209,357 
23, 137 

129,162 
27,284 
55,991 
81, 551 

58,158 
95,604 
377, 121 
150,223 

152,851 

234,172 

120,207 

125,340 

06,520 
162,913 
84,792 
24, 518 
70,337 

59,050 
133, 174 
108, 126 
100,375 

28,090 

77,927 

237.694 
240,145 

332,704 

99,390 

289.694 
734,199 

50,538 

81,079 

21,731 

11,536 

2,110 

14, 187 
61,896 
80,493 
8,779 

6,458 
14,025 
212,062 
31, 180 

68,936 
22,445 
93, 167 
851,078 


31,834 
439,616 
61.500 
130, 102 
28,278 

115,724 
24,505 
79,589 
45, 213 

23,914 
68,492 
378, 197 
141,358 

115,446 
145, 391 
101,936 
89,909 

86,980 
839,604 
66,567 
386, 971 
60,530 

244,304 

74,242 

288,623 

167,763 

131, 896 
101, 975 
672,966 
249, 487 

164,415 

353,417 

293,248 

313,628 



115,460 

732,526 

59,440 

272,794 

66,504 

174, 670 
43,092 
392,290 
138,242 

66,714 

143,966 

681,399 

244,104 

225,266 

348,946 

358,125 

251,412 

2,504,728 






im 


4,314,850 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census. 

I In addition there were 377,957 beeves and 243,860 calves slaughtered on a custom basis in 1014, and 553,889 
beeves and 387,692 calves for 1910. No corresponding data for 1900 or 1921 . 

> No data collected by the Bureau of Census for 1914 or 1921 on farm or retail slaughter. 

* No data obtainable for retail slaughter in 1919. 

^Induding calves. 













[Thousands— i.e., 000 omitted] 
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Table 441 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ Itcal slaught^Vy and stacker and feeder shipments at certain pnbhc stockyards, 19^24 — Continued 


848 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1994. 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from Bureau of Ammal Industry Inspection records. 
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Table 443 . — Live catUe: United States exports and imports^ 1910-19B5 

EXPORTS 


Year ended June 
30— 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 1 

June 

Total 


Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Nunk- 

Nurri- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


ber 

ber 

her 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

1910 

10, 025 

10, 479 

16,494 

13, 749 

13,390 

22,354 

16,558 

16,067 

11,306 

4, 212 

1,940 

4,847 

139, 430 

1911... 

4, J93 

6,667 

8,086 

8, 828 

11,711 

16, 216 

14,609 

8, .526 

11, 528 
6,673 

14,436 

20,232 

26, 172 

150,100 

1912 - 

16, 821 

12,709 

9,867 

9,960 

8,540 

11,700 

11,826 

6, 177 

6,376 

3,189 

2,580 

105, 506 
24,714 

1913.. 

3, 232 

2,493 

672 

1,691 

4,074 

1,280 

1,466 

1,009 

1,006 

956 

2,367 

1,269 

7,464 

1914 

3,058 

967 

1, 664 

1,872 

1,040 

411 

433 

1. 014 

1,816 

689 

1,848 

18,376 

1915 

m 

405 

896 

388 

164 

147 

162 

176 

133 

233 

86 

1 2,213 

5,484 

1916 

6,61.5 

2,837 

1,908 

431 

620 

944 

877 

428 

1,171 

1, 243 

978 

1 3, 336 

21,287 

1917 

407 

713 

972 

661 

917 

627 

488 

313 

1,314 

1,918 

882 

4,825 
! 2,457 

13,387 

1918 - 

374 

1,077 

837 

890 

704 

6,887 

669 

508 

1, 246 

1, 467 
20,291 

1,108 

18,213 

1919 

427 

542 

243 

418 

3,598 

4,608 

616 

629 

732 

4, 336 

6, 106 

42,346 

1920 

3, 884 

10, 419 

6,600 

0,486 


4,167 

3,056 

2,687 

3,247 

11,494 

11, 873 

13, 332 

83, 039 

1921 

9,740 

2,804 

4, 174 

6,262 

7,663 

6,004 

7,498 

11,886 

23,066 

28, 076,29, 630 

145,673 

1922 

20, .^45 

20,662 

14, 641 

11, 108 

12, 536 

11, 281 

10,276 

10, 219 

11, 107 

9,663 

10.87l'l2, 773 

165, 281 

1923 

9, 588 
2,304 
2, 606 

8,806 

4,966 

9, 621 

8,919 

4,f)00 

3,919 

2,138 

2,880 

2. 924 

1,706 

I 1,520 

61,486 

1924 

1926 

6,709 

4,267 

3,378 

4,620 

2,046 

3, 051 

1, 049 

2,076 

1,629 

1, 370 

2,703 

1,927 

32, 761 














1910-,_ 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915. 

1915. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 
1921- 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
1926. 


2, 724 
1, 257 
8. 826 
21, 637 
138,937 

130,21 
68,379 
16, 219 
18,780 
21. 612 

|32,863 
18. 333 
6, 057 
18, 164 
6,064 
596 


6, 707i 7, 199 
1.788 7,692 
10,294|l8,204 
16, 35- 18, 627 
47. 014|04,606 


iio: 


(. 674 
986 '67, 050 


37, 476 
39, 244 
47. 983 


7, 789 
20, 377 
39,222 
27,696 
130,639 

77, 219 
82, 276 
48, 907 
49,001 
49, 439 J 


43,06.5 
18,814 
58,388 
19,947 
19, 732 


32,464 

33,603 

44,927 

43,768 

123,118 

73. 427 
83,037 
61, 626 
37, 369 
64,403 


19,476| 7, 4401 4,283 
25,96.3113,376 3,237 
38, 722j21, 262 8,038 

40, 522 24, 111 

78. 470 90. 694 


30,630 
72, 668 


6, 815136, 125 
3, 136119, .625 
H, 822131, 793 
36, 106:47, 708 
54, 780;65, 772 


66,336|l0,.68ljl95, 938 
38, 24: 14, 7541182,923 
69, 229|23,078;318. 417 
|68, 607 46, 993 421, 649 
43,128 868,368 


108,624, 38»1.50 
48, 680 6:., 049 


,28, 602 
41,012 
18,383 
114, 130 


137, 956 
28,923 
17,686 
11,632 


63. 410 
25, 901 
33,841 
20,449 
38.802 

93,082 

46^260 

13,899 

12,829 

16,770 

6,094 


38,233 

9,762 

22,266 

9,286 

29,937 

26,971 

17,469 

2,876 

6,795 

9,921 


61,018 
8,662 
22,0941 
11,924 
38, 813| 

24, 690| 
8,066 
2, 482 
116,908 


891114,638116, 159143,022 
409|17,28 “ ;|l3,^7 


|32, 181, 
'22, 563 


33, 049 

22,112 


131, 692^44. 8.56 


28, 702 
27,467 
23, 478 


6, 028110, 


16, 766 19,874 
11, 677 23, 674 
“4.11 6,139 
2301 7, 469 
230|l2,638 


16,0941 
14,498 
12, (KIO 
9, 199 
Il7, 183 


638, 1G7 
|430, 185 
1374, 826 
293, 719 
|440. 399 


24,381167.5, 328 


4, 1621 
10, 240 
6, 325 
11,473 


1329, 974 
1.51. .533 
|261, 887 
164, 736 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. 


Table 444 . — Farm price of cattle other than milk cowsy by age groups^ United 
^ States j January ly 189^^-1925 


Jan. 1— 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

1894 

$6 16 

$10 66 

$19 59 

1895 ' 

5 91 

9 94 

18 69 

189fi 

6.72 

11. 49 

20.97 

1897.... 

7 47 

12. 51 

21.69 

1898 

10.02 

16. 17 : 

26.85 

1899 

11 16 

17. 78 ' 

29.10 

1900 

12.35 

19. 36 , 

31.89 

1901 

11. 18 

17.92 

27.67 

1902 

10 06 

16. 50 

26.41 

J9ai.. 

10.69 

17.64 

24.69 

1904 

0 44 

16.66 

21. 74 

1906 

8.91 

14.67 

20.05 

1906 

0 04 

16.13 

21.40 

1907 

laoo 

16.30 

22.93 

1908 




1900 






] 



Jan 1 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

1910 

$10.92 

$17.89 

$26 96 

1911 

11.72 

19 37 

27 90 

1912 

12. 14 

20.09 

29.12 

1913 

14 90 

26 11 

36.38 

1914 

17.84 

29.77 

42 77 

1915..,. 

19 06 

31 21 

45 92 

1916 

10 08 

31.48 

46 81 

1917.,. 

20.71 

33 93 

48 63 

1918 

23 44 

38.63 

66 62 

1919 

24 97 

41. 74 

60.41 

1920 

24.60 

40.69 

69 66 

1921 

17 42 

29.01 

43 72 

1922 

13,41 

22.29 

32 77 

1923 

14. 76 

2136 

34 79 

1924 

14.49 

24.04 

34 01 

1926 

14.38 

1 

23.32 

33. 16 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 445. — Cattle^ live: ImportSf exporter and prices^ 1896-1924 




Imports 



Exports 


STear ended June 30— 

Number 

Value 

Average 

Import 

price 

Number 

Value 

Average 

export 

1 price 

isyf) 

217, 820 

Dollttrs 

1, 500, 856 

Dollars 

6,93 

372, 161 
392, 190 

Dollars 

31, 660, 672 
36, 367, 461 

Dollars 

92.79 

1807 

328, 977 

2,689,857 ’ 

7 87 

92.70 

im 

291, 589 

2,913,223 ! 

9 99 

439, 255 

37,827,600 

86. 12 

1809 

199, 752 

2, 320, 362 1 

11 02 

389, 490 I 

30,610,833 

78 .35 

IWK) 

181,006 

2, 257, 094 1 

12.47 

397, 286 

30,636,153 

77. 11 

1901 

140, 022 

1,931,433 

13.23 

469, 218 

37, 566, 980 

81 81 

1902 

1 96,027 

1, 608, 722 

10 76 

392. 8H4 

29, 902, 212 

70 11 

IW 

66, 176 

1, 161, 548 

17. 65 

402, 178 

29, 848. 936 

74 22 

1904 

16, 056 

310, 737 

19.35 

693, 409 

42, 2.56, 291 

71 21 

1905 

27, 865 

468, 672 

10. 46 

567,806 

40, 598; 048 

71.60 

1900 i 

29, 019 
32, 402 

648,430 

18.90 

584,239 

42,081,170 

72 03 

liM)7 - 

665, 122 

17 44 

423 061 

34, 677, 392 

81 73 

1908- - * 

92, 356 

1, 507,310 
1, 999, 422 

16 32 

349, 210 

29,3:19,134 

84 02 

im\ - ' 

139, 184 

14 37 

207, 542 

18, 040, 976 

86 96 

1910-- - 

195, 938 

2, 999, 824 

15 31 

139, 430 

12,200,164 

87.60 

19U 

182, 923 

2,9.53,077 

16 14 

160, 100 

13, 1<}3, 920 
8, 8Z0, 075 

87 70 

1912 i 

.318, 372 

4, 806, 674 

15 09 

105,606 

84. 07 


421, 649 

6, 040. 668 

16.76 

24, 714 
18, 376 

1, 177, 199 

47. 63 

1914 ' 

868 3()8 

18,696,718 

21 63 

647, 288 

35 22 

1915 

638, 107 

17, 513, 175 

32.54 

6,484 

702, 847 

128 16 

1910 - 

439, 185 

15, 187, 693 

34 58 

21,666 

2, 383, 706 

no 02 

1917 

374, 826 

13,021,2.59 

34. 74 

13,387 

949, .503 

70 93 

1918 . 

293, 719 

17, 8.52, 176 

60 78 

18, 213 

1,247,800 

(W .51 

1919 

440, 399 

36, 996, 921 

84 91 

42, 346 

2,092,810 

49 42 

1920 

575, 328 

45, 081, 179 

78 36 

83,039 

11,921,618 

43 67 

1921. - 

,}29, 974 

2;i. 034, 361 

71. 62 

146, 673 

11, 060, .507 

76 86 

1922 

151,. 533 

3,0.55,201 

20 16 

156, 281 

9, 877, 696 

63 01 

192:} — - 

251,887 

6,622,267 

26 29 

61, 486 

2,964,729 

48 06 

1924 

164, 736 

5, 340, 629 

34 61 

32, 761 

1, 296, 762 

39 66 


Division of Statistical and Historical Jlosearch 


Table 446. — Milk cowb: F^arm price' per heady 15th of monihy United Statea, 

1910-1924 


1 

Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

! 

Sept, 

Oct 

Nov, 

1 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Dolls. 

DoUs 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU 

DoUs 

Dolls 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

1910 

41 18 

40 36 

41 76 

42 22 

42 38 

414 46 

42 86 

42. 77 

42 68 

4:4 20 

43 34 

43 41 

42 47 

1911 

44 70 

44.48 

46 42 

44 81 

44.541 

43 86 

42. 44 

42 20 

42.22 

42 69 

42.70 

42 72 

1.4. o7 

1912 

42 89 

43.40 

44 09 

46.14 

45 63 

46.il 

45.41 

46 11 

40 79 

47 30 

47 38 

48 62 

46 72 

1913 

49 51 

51.42 

64.02 

55 34 

54 80 

65.20 

54.80 

64 78 

65 78 

66 47 

67 71 

.07. 19 

64 75 

Average 1910-1913.- 

44 67 

44. 91 

46 32 

46.88 

46 84 

47.09j 

46.38 

46 48 

46 87 

47 42 

47 78 

47 98, 

I 47 99 

1914 


59 00 

69.23 

60 CO 

69.86 

59.82 

69.67 

6d 72 

69 58 

69 .W 

68 77 

58 ^4 

59.34 

1916 

68 47 

67.99 

5a 00 

57 78 

68 29 

6a 59 

easi 

68 34 

68 

58 76 

67 .4.') 

56 79 

.58 2.5 

1910- 

67 79 

57 99 

59 51 

i)0 68 

60.98 

61.63 

62.04 

61 32 

61 41 

02 19 

02 07 

(};4 18 

‘K) 96 

1917 

63 92 

65 93 

6a46 

72 09 

7Z78 

72.87 

72.81 

72 53 

73 93 

76 79 

76 00 

76 16 

71 S6 

1918- 

76 .54 

78.36 

80 71 

82.45 

84 11 

84 74 

84 97 

84 06 

86 21 

85 41 

S4 51 

85 78 

S3 07 

1919 

86 10 

86 16 

88 15 

90 91 

03 43 

93.84 

94. 61 

94 72 

93 42 

93 43 

93 27 

9.5 54 

91 96 

1920- 

94 42 

95 27 

94 94 

95.36 

94 66 

94 66 

91.2:4 

90 50 

89 K) 

86 90 

1 77 66 

70 42 

89 .51 

Average 1914-1920.- 

70.75 

71 M 

72 71 

74 12 

' 74 86 

76.15 

1 75.08 

74 60 

74.48 

74.43 

72, 73 

72 30 

73.66 

1921 

[6^82 

63 44 

66 37 

64 36 

62.63 

69 89 

66.66 

65 86 

64 33 

i 53.39 

63. 28! 

r.3 30 

69.10 

1922 

1 62 83 

53.54 

64.87 

64 46 

64.76 

64 87 

54.20 

62 67 

; 62.79 

1 62.86 

61 02 

63 21 

63.66 

1923 

54 01 

64 15 

65.29 

66.14 

1 66 91 

.60.34 

66.22 

66. 45 

1 66. 13 

1 66.61 

55 39 

54.66 

1 55.43 

1924 

66.57 

65.49 

66.88 

66.92 

i 66.37 

1 66.46 

56.40 

65.74 

; 55.54 

64.30 

66 05 

54.00 

55.48 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 As reported by country dealers. 
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Table 447 . — Cattle, beef: Farm price per 100 pounds 15th of month, by Stair},, 10^ 


State 

Jan 

16 

Feb 

16 

Mar 
15 ! 

1 

Apr. 

16 

May 1 
15 j 

Tune 

15 

July 
15 1 

Aug. 

15 


Oct 

16 

1 

Nov. 

J5 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 

Maine-. - - - 

$7 20 

$7.40 

$7. 20 

$7 50 

$7 00 

$7.20 

$7. 10 

$7. 50 

$7 00 

$G 90 

$7 00 

$6 SO 

$7 11 

Now Hampshire 

6 70 

6 00 

G 00 

6 60 

6 GO 

6 90 

6 50 

G 70 

6 50 

6 80 

7.00 

G 00 

6 43 

Vermont- 

4. GO 

4.30 

4 50 

4 90 

4. GO 

4 30 

4 40 

5 10 

5 00 

4 70 

5 00 

4 50 

4 GG 

Massaebusetts 

G 40 

C. 00 

6 40 

6 00 

G 00 

6 60 

5 60 

5 so 

5, 50 

5 20 

5. 50 

6 no 

5 71 


6 00 

6 50 







G 00 

6 00 


6 fHi 

G 10 

Connecticut 

G 80 

7 30 

8 00 


6 60 

6.80 

6.90 

6.80 

6 GO 

6 80 

5, GO 

6 00 

G 10 

New York 

6 00 

6 30 

6.^ 

6 80 

6 70 

6 GO 

6.40 

6 30 

5. 70 

5 70 

5 20 

5 30 

6 47 

New Jersey 


6 30 

6 70 

6. 60 

6.40 





7 00 

G (M) 

7. 00 

G 

70 

G 68 

PeniLsjivania.. 

7 00 

7 00 

7 40 

7 60 

7 60 

7 50 

/. 20 

7 40 

7 20 

7 30 

7 00 

7 

10 

7 27 


7. HO 

8.00 

8. 30 

8 00 

8.00 

8 50 



8 20 

8 GO 




8 11 

Maryland - . . 

6 50 

7 00 

C. 80 

7.00 

7 20 

7.00 

7 10 

7 20 

7. 00 

7 00 

G 50 

G 

80 

G 92 

VirKiniU- 

5 hU 

6 00 

6 30 

6 00 

6 30 

6 10 

6 90 

5 50 

6.70 

6 GO 

5 GO 

5 

50 

5 86 

West Viriimia .. 

5 00 

0 30 

0 20 

G 40 

6 60 

6 20 

6 20 

5 90 

5 SO 

5 40 

5 40 

6 

50 

5 98 

North Carolina.- 

f) 00 

6 00 

6 00 

6.00 

6 30 

6 20 

6 30 

6 40 

6. 20 

5 20 

f) so 1 

5 

20 

5 18 

South Carolina 

4 10 

4.00 

4 20 

4. 40 

4 30 

4 10 

4. 10 

4. .iO 

4.20 

4. 20 

4.00 

4 

00 

4 16 

Ocorpm.. 

3 40 

3 60 

3 GO 

3 60 

3.80 

3 70 

3 80 

H 70 

3 GO 

3 50 

3 90 

3 

70 

3 04 

Florida 

5 00 

4 80 

4. 70 

6 00 

4 GO 

4 SO 

4 20 

3 50 

4 00 

4 00 

3 80 I 

4 

50 

4 37 

Ohio 

6 60 

G 70 

G. 80 

7 00 

7,00 

7 00 

6. 70 

7 00 

6 80 

6 70 

6 50 1 

G 

GO 

C 78 

Indiana _ 

6 30 

0 20 

6 50 

6 80 

6.90 

0 70 

6 40 

G 90 

6 GO 

6 70 

6 50 ' 

0 

SO 

() 57 

Illinois 

6 20 

6. 20 

6 30 

6.40 

6.90 

6 80 

6 60 

G 50 

G 70 

G 70 

6 50 1 

6. 

40 

6 51 

Michigan 

5 r»o 

6 40 

6. 50 ! 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

5 90 

5 40 

5. 40 

5 50 

5 70 

6 

90 

5 68 

'Wisconsin 

4 40 

4 70 

4 GO ' 

4 80 

4 80 

4.80 

4 90 

4 90 

4 HO 

4 60 

4 GO 

4 

20 

4 ()8 

M innosota 

4 80 

4 80 

6 10 I 

6 40 

6 GO 

5 50 

5 40 

6 70 

6 GO 

5 30 

5 40 

4 

GO 

5 27 

Iowa 

7 00 

7 10 

7.20 

7 .60 

7, GO 

7.50 

7 30 

7 80 

7 GO 

8 00 

7 50 

7 

JO 

7 4.1 

Missouri - 

C.50 

G. 20 

0 40 ; 

G 60 

6. GO 

6.20 

G. 70 

6 GO 

G, SO 

C 50 

6. 20 

6. 

30 

G 42 

North Dakota 

4 GO 

4.70 

6 10 

6 30 

6 00 

6.00 

4 80 

4 GO 

4 50 

4 40 

4. 40 

4 

30 

4 72 

South Dakota 

6 80 

6 90 

6 10 

6 40 

6 50 

G GO 

6 50 

6 40 

G) 50 

G 00 

6 80 

6 

60 

G 17 

Nebraska. 

G 50 

6. 80 

7 20 

7 50 

7 70 

7 50 

7 40 

7 80 

7 30 

7 00 

6 90 

7 

00 

7 22 

Kansas 

6 GO 

6 80 

6 00 

6 20 

6 50 

6 30 

6 10 

6 50 

G 20 

6 90 

6,80 

6 

00 

«. 08 

Kentucky 

6 00 

5 40 

6 30 

6 GO 

6 80 

5 60 

6 30 

5.50 

6 SO 

6 00 

6.20 

6 

20 

5 34 

Tennessee 

4.20 

4 40 

4 20 

4.60 

4 60 

4 60 

4 50 

4 40 

4 30 

4 10 

3. 80 

4 

10 

4 .31 

Alabiuna.-- 

3 20 

3 20 

3 20 

2 40 

3 70 

3 60 

3.20 

3 30 

3 20 

3 10 

3. 10 

H 

00 

3 2G 

Mississippi 

3 10 

3 00 

3 00 

8 ^ 

8.00 

2 90 

2 80 

2 80 

2 70 

2 70 

2. 70 1 

2 

70 

2 87 

Louisiana 

4 70 

4 80 

4 GO 

4 A' 

4 90* 

4 60 

4 70 

4 30 

4 50 

4 70 

6. 00 1 

4 

GO 

4 r>4 

Texas 

1 4. 10 

4. 10 

4.30 

4 20 

4.50 

4 30 

4 10 

4 20 

4.00 

3 80 

4,20 1 

8 

90 

4 14 

Oklahoma 

4 40 

4 30 

4 20 

4 60 

4 30 

4 20 

4 00 

4 10 

4 10 

4 00 

4 00 

4 

20 

4 19 

Arkansas 

1 3.20 

3 20 

3 70 

3 40 

3 30 

3 20 1 

3 50 

3^00 

2 90 

2 80 

3 40 

3 

(K) 

S 22 

Montana 

6.00 

6 20 

6 40 

G 20 

6 10 

6 00 i 

5 70 

6 7)0 

6 GO 

5 30 

6 40 

6. 

60 

5 f)8 

Wyoming-- 

6.00 

6 40 

6 00 

7 00 

6 80 

6 50 1 

6 20 

5 GO 

5 20 1 

5 30 

5 (K) 

5 

00 

5 92 

Colorado 

6.00 

6. GO 

6 00 

6 40 

6.60 

G 40 

6 20 

5 60 

5 70 

1 

6 30 

5 00 

6 

50 

5 86 

New Mexico.. 

4 00 

4 40 

4 40 

4. 00 

6 00 

6 10 

6 00 

4 50 

4 20 



6 

00 

4 62 

Arirona - 

6. 60 

6 40 

5 80 

5 90 

6 80 

6. GO 

6 40 

6 40 

6 20 1 

6 GO 

6 00 ! 

4 

70 

5 52 

Utah.... 

6 50 

6 70 

6 90 

6 20 

6 30 

G 10 1 

G 00 

5 GO 

5 20 

6 00 

4 90 ! 

4 

90 

6 G1 

Nevada 

6 00 

6 60 

5 70 

7 00 

6 50 

6 50 

6 00 

5 40 

5. 30 

5, 20 

6 60 



G 06 

Idaho 

6.00 

4 90 

6 30 

6 70 

6 90 

6 60 

5 00 

5 30 

5 10 

5 10 

4 90 

4 70 

6 20 

Washington 

6.40 

6 40 

6 70 

6 00 

6 30 

6 00 

5 GO 

5 20 

5. 50 , 

6 60 

6 70 

6 1)0 

5 GG 

Oropn... - 

6,20 

6 80 

6 GO 

6 00 

6 30 

6 50 

G 20 

G 00 

5 80 

5 80 

6 00 

6 50 

6 89 

California— 

6.60 

7 00 

7 50 

7 10b 

6 90 

6 50 1 

6 20 

6 00 

6 00 

6 90 

5 80 

G 40 

0 49 

United States.. 

6.38 

5.47 

6.G3 

6 82 

6.94 

6.79 

6 65 

6 G7 

6.63 

5.52 

6 43 

1 

6 35 

6 60 
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Table 448. — Cattle, beef: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, United States, 

1910-19H 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan 

Eeb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 


DqIU 

mu. 

Dolls 

mu. 

DoUs. 

mu. 

Dolls. 

mu. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

1010 

4 04 

4 05 

4 64 

4 48 

4 45 

4 58 

4 67 

4.60 

4. 67 

4.59 

4 43 

4 28 

4.55 

1911 

4.39 

4 43 

4 32 

4 30 

4. 37 

4 40 

4 01 

4 75 

5 15 

5 30 

6 23 

5. 17 

4 69 

1912 

b 37 

5 3.5 

6 36 

5 22 

6 33 

6 40 

5 55 

5.88 

0.08 

6 01 

6 62 

5.98 

5 00 

1913 

&.91 

6 92 

6 05 

6 99 

6 96 

0 04 

6. 10 

6 28 

0.29 

6 33 

6 32 

6.88 

6.12 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

6 08 

5 09 

6 09 

5 01 

5 03 

6 12 

5 22 

5.39 

5.55 

6.67 

5 50 

6.4.5 

5 24 

19U 

6 47 

6 38 

0.23 

6 02 

6 01 

5 99 

6.93 

5.92 

6 90 

0 13 

6 20 

6 07 

6 12 

191.'> 

6 IS 

0 00 

6 04 

5 85 

5.75 

5 85 

5 99 

6 37 

6 60 

(1.73 

6.01 

6.78 

6 24 

1910 - 

0. M 

(T 5,'i 

6 37 

6 44 

6 50 

6 80 

7 30 

7.91 

8 57 

8 70 

8 65 

8 30 

7.81 

1917 

8 17 

8 40 

8 35 

8. 21 

8 24 

8 33 

8 55 

8 85 

9 73 

10 38 

10 40 

I 10 07 

8.02 

1918 

9 711 

9 

9 33 

•9 14 

9 28 

9 65 

10 02 

10 34 

10,81 

10 84 

10 20 

, 9.96 

9 85 

1919 

9 82j 

9 02 

8 05 

8 65 

8 03 

8 99 

8 98 

9 08 

9 20 

8.97 

9 32 

1 8 93 

9.00 

1920 

& 60j 

8 29 

7. 77 

7 15 

0 30 

6 32 

6. 02 

0 36 

6 08 

6 08 

1 5 06 

I 6 40 

0.76 

Av 1914-1920...- 

7 92! 

7. 70 

7.63 

7 35 

7.2(1 

7 43 

7 65 

7.83 

8 14 

8 25 

8 19 

7 03 

7 70 

1921 - 

b 39 

4 9K 

”Tsi 

4 09 

~4.62 

”4 ^ 

~6 OT 

5 40 


*^70 

6 84 

~6 76 

5.18 

1922 J 

6 51 

5 44 

6 48 

5.29 

5 28 

5 51 

5 55 

6 62 

5 78 

6 77 

5 82 

6 72 

5.56 

192.'! 

5 00 

6 70 

5 48 

6 23 

5 26 

5 38 

6.47 

5.03 

5 82 

5 04 

5.79 

5 65 

5. 67 

19^4 

6. 67 

6 53 

5 62 

5 43 

5 35 

















1 
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Table 449. — Calves, veal' Farm price per 100 pounds, 16th of month, United 

Slates, 1910-19^4 


Year 

Jan 

Fob. 

Alar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

WT)lght- 

Qd 

average 


mu. 

mu. 

mu. 

mu 

DoUs. 

mu. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

mu. 

DoUs. 

mu. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

1910 

6 41 

0 2K 

6 59 

6 54 

G 30 

6 57 

6 37 

0 29 

6 43 

6 41 

6. 39 

6 38 

0 42 

1911-. 

6 50 

0 38 

6 48 

6 96 

6.68 

6 72 

6 74 

6 93 

6 11 

6 15 

6 10 

5.98 

6 04 

1912 

6 06 

6 07 

6 11 

6 22 

6 23 

6 3.3 

6 33 

6 62 

6 83 

6 90 

6 77 

6 88 

6. 46 

1913 

7 00 

7 23 

7 49 

7 38 

7 17 

7 63 

7. 46 

7 53 

7 73 

7 72 

7 70 

7 74 

7.48 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

0 51 

6 40 

6 67 

6 52 

6 34 

6 54 

0 48 

6 60 

6 78 

6 80 

6 74 

6 74 

6.60 

1914 

7 89 

7 90 

7 92 

7 08 

7 59 

7 69 

7 80 

8 08 

8 00 

7 97 

7 78 

7 61 

7 83 

191.5 

7 06 

7 02 

7 50 

7 31 

7 35 

7 53 

7 87 

7 76 

7 80 

7.91 

7.69 

7 61 

7.63 

191(> 

7 67 

7 87 

8 11 

8 00 

8 08 

14 39 

8 54 

8 69 

8 77 

8 59 

8 60 

8 79 

8 36 

19i7... 

9 16 

0 88 

9 94 

10 49 

10 48 

10 60 

10 77 

10 56 

11 08 

11 10 

10 66 

10 98 

10 61 

19IS 

11 10 

11 17 

11 33 

11 71 

11 62 

11 88 

12 33 

12 22 

12 67 

12 35 

11 94 

12 31 

11.91 

1910 

12 39 

12. 18 

12 66 

12 78 

12.11 

12 40 

13 38 

13 43 

13 ..9 

12. 87 

12,65 

12 67 

12.76 

1921) 

12 89 

13 12 

12 98 

12 72 

11 69 

11 68 

11 44 

11 64 

11 88 

11 64 

10 77 

9.27 

11 80 

AV. 1914-1920 ... 

9 83 

9 90 

10 06 

10 10 

9 85 

10 02 

10 30 

10 32 

10 51 

10 3.6 

10 01 

9 89 

10 11 

1921 

9 34 

0 08 

9 05 

7 73 

7 66 

7. 43 

7 37 

7 31 

7 67 

7 61 

7 20 

7 14 

7 81 

1922 

7 23 

7 84 

7 85 

7 26 

7 28 

7 67 

7 49 

7 67 

8 10 

8 17 

7 92 

7 78 

7 68 

1923 

8 05 

8 37 

8 20 

7 78 

7.09 

7 60 

8 00 

8 00 

8 34 

8 37 

7 85 

7 76 

7 99 

1924 

8 36 

8. 51 

8.43 

8 33 

8 14 

7.91 

7.88 

7.94 

‘8.09 

8.22 

7 80 

7 84 

1 

8.12 

1 
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Table 450 . — Calves^ veal: Farm price per 100 pounds 15th of months by Statee, 1924 


State 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

' Apr. 

1 15 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

16 

Aug. 
i 16 

Sept 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

ago 

Maine 

$ia60 

$11. 30 

$10 40 

$10 90 

$10 00 

$9 7o| 

$10 00 

$9.80 

$9 50 

$10.00 

$9.80 

$9 60 

$10 12 

New Hampshire 

10.00 

11.00 

11 00 

10.00 

9. 70 

9 60 

9 40 

10 . 2 a 

10 80 

10.50 


10 20 

10 22 

Vermont, r 

0.80 

9 40 

9 20 

8 80 

8.60 

8.201 

8.60 

9 40 

9 00 

9.60 

9 10 

9,20 

9 05 

Massachusetts 

10.60 

11 30 

11 60 

11 20 

11.60 

11 . oo| 

10 60 

10 60| 

10 30 

10 80 

10 30 

10 50 

10 84 

Rhode Island 

12. 60 

12.00 

12.00 

11.60 

12 00 

11. 60 

11 20 

12.00 

1 11 80 

11.90 

11.60 

12 00 

11 84 

Connecticut 

11.60 

11.60 

11 80 

11.70 

11.70 

11 . 8 o| 

12 00 

11 7o| 

12 00 

11.70 

11 60 

11.80 

11 73 

New York 

11 60 

11 60 

11 30 

11 00 

la 60 

la oo| 

9. 90 

10 30 

10 50 

11 00 

10 60 

11 40 

10 80 

New Jersey. 

12 00 

12 50 

12 00 

11 80 

12 00 

10 50| 

12 00 

12 00 

12 80 

13 00 

12.70 

12 40 

12.22 

Pennsylvania 

10 80 

11 00 

11 10 

10.60 

10 20 

10 30 

9 90 

10 40| 

10 60 

1 10 50 

10 60 

10 80 

10 67 


13.60 

12 70 

13.00 

12.60 

13 00 

12 90 

13. 00 

12. 40 

12 60 

13 00 



12.85 

Maryland 

10.60 

11 50 

11.10 

10 60 

10 10 

9 80 

9.90* 

9 20 

9 80 

10.20 

10.80 

10 J 

10 32 

Virginia 

9 301 

! 9 4u 

9 60 

10.00 

9 50 

9 00| 

8 50 

8 m 

8 40 

8 60 

8 80 

9. 30 

9 05 

West Viiginia. 

8 70, 

, 9 30 

9 30 

9. 10 

9 50 

9.10| 

9,00 

8.00 

8 30 

8 00 

8 10 

8 00 

8 72 

North Carolina 

6 80 

7 00 

6 501 

7 00 

7 60 

7 00 

6 90 

8 20 

S 00 

7 80 

7 70, 

7 90 

7 30 

South Carolina 

6 30 

6 20 

0. 30 

6 00 

5.80 

5.60 

6.40 

6 40 

5 90 

6.90 

6. 90 

0 50 

5.93 

Georgia. 

5 40 

6 00 

6 50 

6 30 

5 20 

6 60i 

6 60 

6 40 

5 30 

6 10 

4. 80 

5 50 

6 38 

Florida 

8.50 

9.30 

9 50 

9 00 

9 00 

8.50 

8 40 

7 00 

6 90 

7 00 

4 50 

6 00 

7 SO 

Ohio.. 

10 70' 

10 80 

10 60 

10 40 

9 60 

9 30 

9 60 

9 60 

9 80 

10 20 

9 80 

9 70 

9 98 

Indiana 1 

10 10 

10 30 

10 00 

9 80 

9 50 

9 00 

8. 50 

8 60 

8 80 

9 20 

9 10 

S 90 

9 32 

Illinois 

9 30 

9 20 

9 30 

9 00 

9 60 

9 00 

8 60 

8 50 

8 80 

9 20 

8.60 

8 50 

8.96 

Michigan... 

11.00 

11 00 

10 60 

10 20 

10 00 

9 70 

9.20 

9 40 

10 00 

10 60i 

10 00 

9 60 

laio 

Wisconsin . 

8 .60 

8 40 

8 20 

8 OG 

7 80 

7 60 

8 00 

8 30 

8 .^O 

9 00; 

8 00 

7 70 

8 17 

Minnesota 

7 60 

7 00 

7 60 

7 6C 

7 30 

7 20 

7 30 

8 00 

8 no 

7 m 

7 00 

0 70 

7 48 

lOWH 

8 60 

8 80 

8 40 

8 501 

8 20 

8 00 

8 20 

8 40 

9 00 

9 00! 

8. 30 

8 00 

8 46 

Missouri - ... 

7 60 

8 50 

8 00 

8 00 

7. 40 

7.30 

7 .30 

7 40 

7 GO 

8 20| 

7 50 

7 20 

7.66 

North Dakota 

6 90 

7. 00 

7 20 

7. 30 

7.00 

6 80 

6 90 

6 50 

6 80 

6 60 

6 40 

0 70 

6.84 

South Dakota 

7 50 

7 70 

8 10 

8 60| 

8 00 

8 00 

7 90 

7 40 

7 60 

7 60 

7 10 

7.20 

7 72 

Nebraskti 

7 90 

7.90 

8 10 

8 IK) 

8 70 

8 40 

8. 60 

8 60 

8 20 

8 00 

7 40 

7 40 

h 13 

Kansas. 

6 90 

7 60 

7 50 

7 30 

7 60 

7 20 

6 90 

7 30 

7 00 

6 .60 

7 00 

6 90 

7 12 

Kentucky 

8 30 

8 20 

8 00 

7 80 

7 50 

7 10 

7 30 

7 20j 

7 20 

7.20 

8.00 

7 60 

7. 61 

Tennessee 

6 80 

5 90 

6 90 

6 JO 

6 80 

5 80 

6 90 

5 90 

5 80 

6 60 

6 60 

5 .50 

5.80 

Alabama. . 

4 40 

4 80 

4 60 

6 00 

4 80 

4 50 

4.70 

4 501 

4 30 

4 40 

4 80 

4 70 

4 62 

Mississippi 

4 90 

4 00 

4 6i 

4 70 

4 50 

4 40 

4 80 

4 40 

4 50 

4 00 

4 50 

4 20 

4. 51 

Louisiana..,. 

6 20 

6 80 

5 60 

6 70 

6 00 

6.90 

5 80 

4 80 

5 90 

6.60 

5. 50 

5 20 

5 58 

Texas 

5 30 

6 30 

6. 70 

. 60j 

6 80 

6.80 

5 60 

6 20I 

5 30 

5 20 

5. 30 

1 SO 

5. 41 

Oklahoma 

6 80 

5 8ol 

5 90 

5 40l 

5 GO 

6 70 

5 40 

6 20 

6 50 

6 50 

5 30 

5 .50 

5 .55 

Arkaasas 

4.70 

6 10 

6 10 

6 30 

6 60 

6 20 

6 60 

4 70 

4 60 

5 20i 

5 00 

4 20 

5 00 

Montana 

7 70 

7 70 

8 2t) 

8 30 

aoo 

8 60 

8 00 

8 00 

8.30 

8 00 

7 90 

8 20 

8.07 

Wyoming 

8 20 

8 90 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

8 50 

8. 00 

8 10 

7 80 

7 00 

8 00 

8 30 

8. 12 

Colorado 

7.90 

7. 80 

8.20 

8 60 

8 30 

8 30 

8 40 

7. 80 

7.80 

7.30 

7 00 

7 30 

7.88 

New Mexico 

6 00 

6 50 

7 00 

7 20 




6 50 





6 64 

Arizona 

7 60 

7 30 

7 90 

7 50 

7 20 

7 50 

7 00 

6 00 

6 30 

6 70 

6 00 

6 90 

6 90 

Utah 

8 60 

8 801 

8 70 

8 90 

8 60 

8 90 

8 80 

7 90 

7 no 

7 60 

8.50 

8. 00 

8 41 

Nevada 

8 00 

8 001 

9 00 

8 80 



6 60 

6 60 

6 70 

6 50 

6 00 

6 10 

7 23 

Idaho 

7 10 

6 80 

7 50 

7 30 

7 30 

7.00 

7.50 

7.10 

7.00 

7.00 

6.60 

6.80 

7.08 

Washington 

8 50 

8 90 

9 10 

9 00 

9 00 

8 50 

8,00 

7 40 

7.20 


8.00 

7.20 

8.25 

Oregon . 

9 00 

9 80 

10 20 

9 80 

9 70 

9 40 

9.00 

8 30 

8 60 


7 20 

7.00 

8. 90 

California 

8 .50 

8 40 

8 80 

8 ^ 

8 20 

7 60 

7 40 

7 60 

7 80 

7 6<^ 

7.50 

7.60 

7.93 

United States.. 

8.36 

8. 61 

8 43 

8 33 

8.14 

7 91 

7 88 

7.94 

8.09 

8 22{ 

1 

7 89 

7.84 

8. 13 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 451 . — CaiUe and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ Chicago^ 

1900-19H 

GOOD BEEF STEERS* 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct, 

Nov 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age* 


Dolls 

DolU. 

Dolls 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU 

DoUs 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU. 

DoUt. 

1900 

5 20 

4 86 

4.86 

4 06 

6 10 

6.20 

5 25 

5.40 

6. 35 

5 25 

5 15 

6.00 

5 13 

1901-- — 

4 85 

4 SO 

4 95 

6 15 

5.30 

5.55 

5 10 

5 10 

5 6C 

6 45 

6 60 

6.65 

5 24 

1902 

5 70 

6 65 

6 06 

6.45 

6.60 

6 95 

7 10 

7 05 

6 66 

6 20 

6 20 

4 80 

6 19 

1903 

4 so 

4 60 

4 76 

4.00 

4.80 

4.90 

4.95 

6 00 

4.06 

4.70 

4 45 

4 55 

4.78 

1904 

4 65 

4 60 

4.60 

4.66 

4 85 

6 60 

5 40 

6 10 

5 10 

6 20 

4.95 

4.40 

4 92 

1905 

4 65 

4 76 

5 00 

6 76 

5 46 

5 25 

4.96 

6.00 

5 06 

4 80 

4 a5 

4. 76 

5 00 

1906. 

5 00 

5 05 

6 16 

6.05 

6 20 

6.20 

6.40 

5 45 

5 60 

6 60 

5 60 

5 50 

5.31 

1907 

5 60 

6.55 

5 66 

6 66 

5 66 

6 20 

6 40 

6 25 

6 10 6 10 

6 40 

5. 10 

5 80 

1908 

6 30 

6 40 

6 00 

6 50 

6 60 

6 90 

6 46 

6 00 

5 96 

6 70 

5 90 

6 00 

6.06 

1909 

6 00 

6.86 

6 10 

6 10 

6 46 

0 46 

6 46 

6 70 

6 76 

6.60 

6 46 

6 20 

6 34 

1910- - 

6 20 

6 36 

7 36 

7 66 

7 60 

7 60 

7, 10 

6 86 

0 80 

0.60 

6 20 

0 00 

6.83 

19J1 

6. 16 

6 16 

6.20 

6 10 

6 95 

6.06 

6 30 

6 96 

6 80 

6 75 

6 70 

6 65 

6 40 

1912 

6 86 

6 60 

7.20 

7.65 

7 96 

t 8 no 

7 90 

8 50 

9 15 

7 90 

8 10 

7.86 

7 80 

1913 

7 80 

8 26 

8 30 

8 16 

8 00 

8 15 

8 25 

8 30 

8 60 

8. 40 

8 25 

8.20 

8 21 

Av 1909-1913 

6 60 

6 M 

7 03| 

7 11 

7 17 


7 20 

7 46 

7 60 

7 2*) 

7 14 

6 98 

7 12 

1914 

8 45 

~8^ 

*ni5 

8 .50 

1 8 40 

8 60 

~~8’^ 

9 10 

9 35 

9.06 

8.60 

8.35 

8 65 

1916 

8 05 

7 50 

7 66 

7 70 

8 35 

8 hO 

9 20 

9 06 

8.96 

8.80 

8 70 

8 36 

8 43 

1916 

8 35 

8 35 

8. 75 

9. 10 

9 60 

9.86 

9.26 

9 46 

9.40 

9.76 

10 15 

10 00 

9. 33 

1917 .. 

1 10 15 

10 50 

11.26 

11 75 

11 90 

12 15 

12 36 

12. 70 

13 10 

11.70 

11. 10 

11.40 

11 67 

1918 - 

! 12 10 

! 12 00 

12 60 

14 70 

1 16.40 

15.86 

16.06 

16 75 

16.00 

14. 80 

16 05 

14 90 

14 60 

1919-- 

! 16 80 

15 96 

16 05| 

16 H5 

1 16 00 

13 56 

1 16 60 

16 45 

16.60 

16 15 

16 10 

14 36 

15 45 

1920 

13 96 

13 06 

13 lo; 

12 m 

I 12.25 

14.96 

I 14 68 

[_ 

14.30 

14. 96 

14. 61 

11.66 

10 08 

13. 32 

Av 1914-1920 

10 98 

10 81 

ll.ll 

11 41 

11.64 

1 11.96 

12.28 

12 40 

J2.46 

12.12 

11 48 

11.06 

11.64 

1921 

8 94 

8 57 

9.41 

1 8 22 

8 33 

7 94 

8.09 

8.32 

7 67 

7 59 

7.52 

7.31 

8 16 

1922 

7 37 

7.60 

8 01 

7 94 

8 20 

8 83 

9 48 

9, 62 

9 981 

10.63 

9. 42 

8.89 

8 82 

1923 

9 17 

8.86 

8.83 

! 9 01 

9 41 

9 94 

10 06 

10 48 

10 12l 

9 90 

9.:t6 

8 02 

0.60 

1924 

9 14 

9 33 

9 ,69 

1 9 83 

[ 

9 83 

9 6:i 

9 91 

9 .54 

1 

9 471 

9 67 

9 18 

8 98 

9 49 


1901 

5 85 

5. 95 

5 75 

6 15 

5.25 

6 00 

5.76 

5 26 

5 86 

5 90 

6 60 

6.00 

6.61 

1902 

6 30 

6 75 

6 00 

6 60 

5 76 

6 76 

6 60 

6 76 

7.00 

6 80 

6.60 

0 60 

6 36 

1903- - 

7 10 

7 16 

6 60 

6 76 

5 60 

6.20 

6 66 

6.40 

6.66 

6.40 

6 75 

4.95 

0.18 

1904 

5 85 

6.36 

5.66 

4.60 

4.60 

4.90 

6.76 

5.60 

5 90 

6. 10 

6 00 

6.00 

6.61 

1905-- 

6 15 

6.50 

6 70 

6.10 

5 25 

6 86 

5 76 

6.90 

6 00 

aoo 

6.00 

6.60 

5 00 

1906 

7 00 

6.40 

6 26 

6. 60 

5 66 

6 80 

5 60 

6.00 

6 76 

0 60 

0.26 

7.00 

6 23 

1907-- 

7 00 

6 50 

6.60 

6 00 

6.36 

6 16 

6 40 

6 35 

6 50 

6 00 

6 25 

6 00 

6.34 

1908 

6 75 

6 60 

6 20 

6 50 

6.60 

6 80 

6 00 

6 76 

7.60 

7.20 

6.50 

7 40 

6 49 

1909 - 

7 60 

6 85 

7 00 

6 30 

6 35 

6 60 

7 00 

7 60 

7.60 

8 10 

T.40 

8. 26 

7 20 

1910-- - 

8 W) 

8 66 

9 00 

7 86 

7 35 

7 86 

7 60 

7 76 

8.60 

8.66 

8,76 

8 60 

8.25 

1911 

8 75 

8.40 

7.40 

6.60 

7. 25 

7.60 

7.40 

8 00 

8.76 

8.60 

8.35 

7 85 

7 91 

1912 

8 75 

7 60 

8 00 

7.40 

7 75 

8 00 

8. 76 

9. 75 

11. 25 

10.00 

9 85 

10 26 

8.94 

1913 - 

9 75 

9 86 

10 60 

8.50 

9.25 

9. 75 

10.40 

11 50 

11.26 

10 50 

10 35 

10 75 

10 20 

Av 1909-1913 

8 69 

8 25 

8 38 

7 33 


7.94 

8.23 

8.90 

9.47 

9 17 

8.94 

9 12 

8.60 

1914 - 

11 00 

10 75 

9 00 

8. 86 

9 60| 

0 40 

10.60 

11.00 

11.40 

10. 66 

10 35 

8 66 

10 10 

191.5- - - 

9 8,1 

10 36 

10 00 

8 40 

9.15 

9.60 

10 25, 

11.50 

:il 26 

10 86 

10 15 

9 65 

10 08 

1916 

10 16 

10.66 

9.66 

8.76 

10 40 

11 25 

11 40 

12.00 

12 40 

11 60 

11.86 

11. 7f 

10.98 

1917 

13 40 

12 66’ 

13 40 

12.60 

13. 25 

13.40 

13 OOi 

15 » 

16.00 

14.86 

13 60 

'15 26 

13 78 

1918 

16 35 

14. 151 

l5 25 

14.50 

13. 60 

16 02 

16 67 

17 28 

18. 63 

16 83 

10 86 

16 01 

15 92 

1919 

15 62 

15. 75 

16 Ol! 

14.31 

14.66! 

16.37 

17 88 

19 62 

20 52 

18 06 

17 60 

16 56 

16.83 

1920 

17 74 

16. 73 

16 73 

14 22 

12 12 

13 68 

13 98 

16 08 

16 39 

14 18 

13 74 

10 39 

14.68 

Av 1914-1920 

13. 30 

13 00 

12.72 

11 66 

11 80 

12 82 

13. 4ol 

14 62 

16.08 

13.84 

13, 44 

12 61 

13 18 

1921 

11 49 

”n.02 

10 33 

8. 12 

8 66| 

8.72 

9 76 

9.39 

10.71 

8.68 

7 70 

7 81 


1922 

8. 36 

9 16 

8 26 

6 97 

8 46| 

8 89 

8 901 

10 88 

11 92 

9.66 

8.01 

0.42, 

9 15 

192.1- 

10.08 

10.63 

9 32 

8 68 

9 61i 

9.31 

9 00 

10. 01 

1 9.98 

0.39 

7.82| 

8 09 

9.42 

1924-. - - 

10 16 

9 82 

9 24 

8 57 

8 64! 

8 00 

8 57 

9.62 

1 9 72 

9.24 

8.28 

9.04 

9.08 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research 

Figures prior to July, 1920, for goo<l beef steers, and prior to June, 1018, for calves, compiled from 
Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook, subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division 

* Bulk of sal«*s, 1,100 lbs up. 

* Simple average of monthly average prices 



856 Yearbook of the Department of AgricyHure^ 192^ 


Table 452. — Cattle^ choice steers for chilled beef: Average price per 100 pounds 
by months y Buenos AireSy 1909-1 92 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Doc 

Av 

1909.- 

$3.00 

$.4.03 

$3 07 

$3 00 

$3 07 

$3.20 

$3.41 

$3.64 

$3.95 

$4.38 

$4.21 

$3.81 

$3 48 

1910 

3 34 

8 30 

3.61 

3 61 

3 54 

3 64 

8 71 

3 98 

4 28 

4 62 

4.32 

3.47 

3 78 

I9M 

8 67 

3 61 

3 84 

3 81 

3 84 

3 95 

4.16 

4 18 

4 21 

4. IK 

4. 01 

3. 47 

3 

1912 - 

3 58 

3 78 

3 62 

3.73 

3 72 

3 71 

3.71 

4.06 

4. 16 

4 15 

4 15 

4.08 

3, 87 

1913 

4 22 

4 19 

4 44 

4.93 

6 26 

6 02 

6 10 

6 12 

6 J2 

6 22 

6 36 

5 18 

4. 93 

Av. 1909-1913..- 

3 64 

3 68 

3 72 

a 82 

3 89 

8 00 

4 02 

4. 19 

4.34 

4 51 

4 41 

4 00 

3 99 

1914 

4 96 

"**6 27 

6 47 

6 69 

6 47 

~6 67 

6 73 

6 01 

6.21 

6.29 

6 80 

6 80 

5 70 

1915 

5 72 

6 61 

6 56 

6 65 

5 44 

6 64 

6 O'/ 

6 71 

7 46 

7 62 

7 11 

6 59 

6 24 

1916 

6 93 

7. 15 

6 91 

6 93 

6 m 

6 31 

6 42 

6 64 

6 84 

' 7 16 

6 95 

' 6 74 

G 81 

1917 

6 69 

G 56 

6 49 

6 31 

6 46 

6 34 

6 37 

6.40 

6. 16 

G 64i 

6 03 

6 56 

C.32 

1918 

6 39 

5 83 

6 88 

6 06 

6 04 

6 98 

6 21 

7 49 

8.41 

8.49 

8 03 

8 OG 

G 82 

1919- - 

7 96 

7 75 

7.74 

7. 86 

8 03 

7 21 

8 60 

8 92 

9 63 

! 9 20 

8,25 

7 72 

S 24 

1920 

7 96 

7.97 

8 20 

8 06 

7.88 

7.66 

7 47 

7 42 

7. 16 

7 27 

0.28 

5 98 

7 43 

Av 1914-1920.... 

G 52 

6 69 

6.61 

6 65 

6 69 

6 37 

6 68 

7 07 

7.41 

7. 50 

6 93 

6 (S8 

() 80 

1021 - 

6^ 

6 95 

"s' 7*1 

6 41 

4 40 

4 10 

3 60 

4 12 

4 74 

4 9f) 

LOO 

4 39 

4 80 

1922.. 

4 68 

4 .53 

3 97 

8 30 

3 31 

3 90 

4.41 

4 60 

4 24 

3.84 

3.30 

3 25 

3 94 

1923 

8 08 

3 25 

3 82 

4 06 

3 83 

3 56 

3.62 

3 36 

3 82 

4 10 

3.48 

3 28 

3 60 

1924 

3 19 

3 40 

3.61 

3 50 

3.66 

3 76 

I 

4 61 

4 93 

5 15 

5 95 

6.62 

6.42 

4.38 


Division of Statistical and Histoncal Resoarcb. Calculated from quotations in the Review of the 
Pivor Plate Prices prior to May, 1924, origin illy quoted on basis of price per head supplemented from 
1916 by price per iwund of drasaed carcass weight Oalcuiatioos assume average dressed weight of 7.10 
pounds or live weight of 1,259 pounds Live-weight quotations jier iJound Irom May, 1924. Converted 
from Argentine currency at average monthly rate of exchange 


Table 453. — Cattle and calves: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices at Chicagoy 1910-1924 



Farm price 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives, 1913-' 100 

Year 

Beef 

cattle, 

woightwl 

average 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average 

Beef 

cattle, 

simple 

average 

Veal 1 
calves, 
simple 1 
average ' 

Farm price 

Market price 


Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

1910 

Dollars 

4 76 

Dollars 

6 41 

Dollars 

6 83 

Dollars ^ 
8 26 

80.5 

85 7 

83 2 

81 0 

1011 

4.45 

6 06 

6 40 

7.91 

76 3 

81.0 

78.0 

77 6 

1912 - 

5 15 

6. 45 

7 80 

8 94 ; 

87. 1 

86 2 

95 0 

87.7 

1913 

6 91 

7. 48 

8 21 

10 19 1 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100,0 

1914 - 

6.24 

7 83 

8.65 

10 10 

106 6 

104.7 

106 4 

99.1 

1915 

6 00 

7. 63 

8 43 

10.08 ; 

101.6 

102 0 

102 7 

98.9 

1916 

6 47 

8 33 

9 33 

10 08 ! 

109 5 

111.4 

113.6 

107 8 

1917 

8 16 

10 47 

11 67 

13 78 ; 

138 1 

140.0 

142. 1 

136 2 

1918 

9 44 

11.88 

14 60 

16 92 

159 7 

168.8 

177.8 

156 2 

1919 

9 66 

12.74 

16 45 

16 85 

161.8 

170 3 

188 2 

105.4 

1920 

8.32 

11 81 

13 32 

14.58 i 

140 8 

157. 9 

162.2 

143 1 

1921 

6 46 

7 87 

8 16 

9.86 ! 

02.4 

105 2 

99.4 

91 9 

1922 

1 6 48 

7.69 

8 82 

9 16 j 

92 7 

102 8 

107.4 

89 8 

1923 

6.67 

7.99 

0.60 

9 42 

94 2 

106 8 

116.7 

92.4 

1924 

6.69 

8. 13 

9 49 

9.08 ! 

94.6 

108.7 

116.6 

89.1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division. 
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Table 454. — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 19S4 

CHICAGO 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. j 

May 

June 

July 

SlHUghtei rattle: 








Beef steers (1,100 pounds up) — 








Choice and prime 

$11 66 

$11 02 

$11 84 

$12 08 

$11 66 

$10.88 

$10.94 

Good... 

10. 46 

10 44 

10 82 

11 13 

10 76 i 

10 11 

10 14 

Medium 

9 U 

8 88 

9 22 

9 47 

9 39 1 

8.93 

8 80 

(^'Ommon 

7 38 

7.08 

7 60 

7 76 

7.94 

7. 49 

6.97 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 








Choice and prune 

11.82 

11 64 

It 74 

11.79 

11 35 

10. 67 

10 61 

Good.. - 

10 66 

10 41 

10 67 

10 88 

10 56 

9 85 

10 02 

Medium 

9 21 

8 82 

9 06 

0 26 

9 19 

8 62 

K 65 

Common 

6 94 

6 66 

6 97 

7 18 

7 40 

6.87 

6.63 

("anner and cutter 

4 61 

4 50 

4. 79 

6 06 

6 20 

4.86 

4 62 

Light yearling steers and hellers (800 pounds 








down), good and prime 

10 91 

10.76 

10.87 

10.81 

10.41 

0.28 

0.49 

Heifers — 








850 pounds up (good and choice) 

9 23 

8 83 

9.08 

9.29 

9 10 

8.36 

8.73 

All weights (common and medium) 

6 14 

5.99 

6 46 

6 73 

6 67 

6.18 

6.31 

Cows — 








Good and choice 

6 67 

6 40 

6 74 

7 48 

7. 72 

6.81 

6.86 

Common and medium 

4 64 

4 66 

4.98 

6 16 

6 40 

4 70 

4 63 

Cauner and cutter 

3.07 

3 10 

3 39 

3 26 

3 29 

3. 20 

3.04 

Bulls— 








Good and choice i 

6.03 

6.83 

6 77 

6 03 

6.07 

5,96 

6 93 

Caniicr to medium (canner and bologna) 

4 66 

4 46 

4 43 

4 38 

4. 37 

4 32 

4.19 

Slaughter cal\ es 








Medium to choice — 




1 




liK) pounds down 

11 08 

10 64 

9 76 

9 03 

9 30 

8 74 

9.48 

190-200 poimds - 

9.23 

9. 10 

8 74 

8.11 

7 98 

7 26 

7.66 

260 pounds up - 

7 19 

7 00 

7 03 

6 78 

6 64 

6.97 

6.78 

Cull and common— 








190 pounds down 

7 31 

7 12 

6 41 

6 83 

6 21 

6.24 

0 80 

190iH)Unds up 

6 16 

6 80 

6 72 

6 30 

6.39 

5.40 

6.67 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves. 








Sieeis 








Common to choice (750 pounds up) 

6 72 

6 71 

7 17 

7.61 

8 20 

7. 78 

7 30 

Common to choice (7.50 pounds down) 

6 14 

6 20 

6.61 

6 94 

7 32 

6 76 

6 36 

Inferior (all weights) 

3 78 

3 84 

1 34 

4 79 

5.04 

4 87 

4 67 

Cows uiul heifers (common to choice) 

4 18 

4 19 

4 45 

4 61 

4 67 

4.40 

4.33 

Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec 

1 Av. 

Slaughtei cattle. 








Beef Steers (1,100 pounds up)— 








Choice ami prime 


$10. 76 

$10 88 

$11.21 

$11. 67 

$12 28 

$11. 46 

Good 


9 92 

9.92 

10 20 

10 29 

11 12 

ia44 

Medium 


8 30 

8 29 

8 69 

H 60 

9. 11 

8 90 

Common 


6 38 

6 20 

6. 18 

6 90 

6.34 

6 93 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 







1 

Choice and prime 


10 68 

11 00 

11.90 

12 46 

13. 72 

11.01 

Good 


9 90 

9 94 

10 70 

11 06 

12.02 

10 65 

Medium - 


8 20 

8 22 

8 74 

8.60 

9 11 

8.80 

Common - 


6 02 

6 96 

6 08 

6. 80 

6 16 

6.66 

( 'aniiir and cutter 


4 10 

3 93 

4 00 

3 94 

4 13 

4. 47 

Ligiit veorling steers and heifers (800 pounds down), 







good and prime 


9.84 

10 07 

10.66 

10 87 

11.64 

10.46 

Ileifors-’ 








850 pounds up (good and choice) 


9 00 

9 28 1 

9.41 1 

9.14 

9.00 1 

9 04 

All weights (common and medium) 


6. 16 

6.12 j 

6. 97 

6 66 

6 49 

6.16 

(\)W.S — 








Good and choice ......... — 


6 86 

6 42 

6. 16 

6 92 

6 78 

r, 66 

("oTiimon and medium 


4 64 

4 26 

4 08 

4 04 

8 96 

4 59 

Cannor and cutter - 


2.85 

1 2 94 

2.96 

8.03 

2.84 

3.08 

Bulls— 



1 





Good and choice * 


6 73 

i 6 68 

6. 14 

6. 14 

6 27 

6 72 

Canner to medium (canner and bologna) 


3.73 

3 80 

3.67 

3.64 

3. 77 

4.11 

Slaughter calves. 








Medium to choice— 








190 pounds down 


10 63 

! 10. 72 

10 10 

0 02 

9 97 

9.86 

190-260 pounds - 


8 62 

8 72 

8 30 

7.64 

8.10 

8.29 

260 pounds up 


6 93 

6.78 

6.94 

6.69 

6.77 

6.29 

Cull and common— 








190 pounds down 


18 

1 7.22 

7. 48 

6.68 

6.86 

6.77 

190 pounds up 


6.60 

6.68 

6.40 

5.12 

4.96 

6.61 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 








Steers— 








Common to choice (760 pounds up) 


0 74 

6.66 

6.60 

6.26 

6.11 

6.08 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 


6.99 

6 26 

6.28 

6.00 

5.83 

6.39 

Inferior (all weights) 


3 98 

1 109 

4.22 

3 92 

3. 81 

4.27 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 


4. 10 

124 

4.26 

4. 01 

8. 78 

4.20 


* Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 464 . — Catde and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1924 — Con. 

EAST BT. LOUIS 


Clossifk^tion 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 

Choice and prime 

$11. 67 

$11.44 

10.40 

$11.64 

10.67 

1 

$11.90 
10.88 1 

$11. 74 
10 76 

$10.78 
10 02 

$10.66 
10 00 

Good 

10.46 

Medium — 

A 71 

8.76 

0.06 

9.27 1 

9 21 

8 66 

8.26 

Common 

6.80 

7.04 

7.86 

7.40 

7.22 

6.80 

6.44 

Beef steers (1 ,100 pounds down)— 

Choice and prime 

11.67 

11.60 

11 65 

11 73 

11 60 

10.66 

10 2ft 

Good 

10.61 

10.49 

10 61 

10 61 

10.46 

9.74 

9.48 

Medium 

a 78 

8.79 

9.00 

9 07 

a90 

8.28 

7 83 

Common _J 

6 35 

6 56 

6.86 

6 94 

6 86 

6.22 

6.85 

Cannor and cutter.. 

4.12 

4 26 

4.48 

4.73 

4.74 

4.42 

4 28 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds 
down), good and prime 

10.37 

10. 18 

10.07 

9 81 

9.69 

9.16 

0.09 

Heifers— 

850 x>ounds up (good and choice).. 

aoo 

7 71 

8 02 

8 12 , 

7 96 

7.28 

7. 14 

All weights (common end medium). . _ 

6.24 

5.00 

5.15 

6.27 ; 

a 50 

6.41 

6.04 

Cows— 

Good and choice 

6 13 

a 17 

6.62 

6 86 

7.07 

6 42 

6 06 

Common and medium 

4.40 

4 69 

4.88 

6. 12 

5.27 

4.68 

4 47 

Canner and cutter 

2.01 

2.92 

3.22 

3.22 

3 20 

2.98 

2 79 

Bulls— 

Good and choice * 

6 74 

6.84 

6 77 

6.00 

6 10 

6.10 

6 75 

Canner to medium (cannor and bologna) 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

IW) pounds down 

190-260 pounds 

a88 

10 33 

7 82 

4.11 

ia40 
9 12 

4.08 

a 96 
8.34 

3.98 

a 41 
7.78 

4 19 

8 33 

7 60 

4 13 

7.90 

6 87 

4 03 

ao6 
a 76 

260 pounds up 

6 04 

6 49 

6 61 

6 86 

6.61 

a27 

aeo 

Cull and common— 

190 pounds down 

6 19 

5 62 

6 28 

6 18 

6 18 

6.09 

5.08 

190 pounds up . 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves* 

Steers - 

Common to choice (750 j>ounds up) 

Common to choice (750 pounds down) 

3 33 

5 93 

6 62 

4 00 

6 00 

6 76 

4 00 

6 36 
6.00 

4 00 

6 76 

6 38 

4.00 

6.83 

6 47 

a 80 

6.28 

6 15 

3.60 

6 70 
6 63 

Inferior (all weights)— 1 

3 62 

3 63 

3.98 

4 29 ! 

4 36 

3 88 

3 44 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

3 72 

3 93 

4 16 

4 32 

4 32 

4 10 

8 98 





Classification 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct- 

Nov 

Doc. 

1 

Av. 

Slaughter cattle. 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds np)- 

Choiceand prime.. 

$10.68 

9.80 

7 88 

$10. 64 
9. 62 

7 70 

1 

$10. 87 
9. 67 

7 64 
6.40 

$10. 91 
9.46 
7.43 

$12 01 

$11.24 
10 15 
8,34 
6. 38 

Good 1 - 

Medium 

10.13 

7.61 

('’ommon 

6 69 

6 48 

6 42 

5.48 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down) — 

Choice and prime 

10 66 

10 77 

11. 56 

12.06 

13 11 

11.41 

Good " 

9 68 

0 80 

10 42 

10 64 

11. 19 

10 29 

Medium 

7 64 

7 66 

7 90 

7 99 

a 19 

8 32 

Common. 

6 33 

5. 19 

5. 11 

6 22 

5.28 

5 08 

Canner and cutter 

4 08 

3.94 

3. 91 

3 82 

3.74 

4, 21 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds down), 
good and prime 

1 

9.67 

9.76 

9.97 

9 98 

10.48 

0.85 

Heifers— 

H50 pounds up (good and choice) 

7.01 

7 32 

7.25 

6.99 

7.38 

7.61 

All weights (common and medium) 

4 64 

4 68 

4.62 

4 66 

4.82 

4.99 

Cows— 

Good and choice 

6.94 

6.68 

5.44 

6. 16 

6.42 

6.07 

Common and medium 

4. 17 ! 

4.12 

4.04 

3.96 

4. 10 

4.40 

(banner and cutter 

2.69 

2.80 

2.81 

2.86 

2.82 

2.94 

Bulls— 

Good and choice * 

5.62 

6.60 

6.11 

4.06 

4.92 

5.62 

Canner to medium (canner and bologna) 

3.68 

8.43 

8.30 

3.34 

3.26 

3.79 

Slaughter calves. 

Medium to choice— 

KKl poiindn down ... ’ 

8.83 

9.10 

a 74 
ao3 
4.76 

ao3 

aoo 

a84 

100-'260 pounds 

7.64 

8.22 

7. 32 

8.28 

7.80 

260]^uhds up 

6 04 

6.02 

4. 91 

6.26 

6.78 

Cull and common— ’ 

190 pounds down 

6.16 

a25 

a 18 

4.98 

5.00 

6.17 

190 pounds up 

3.04 

2L88 

2.88 

2.94 

2.94 

a46 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves. 

Steers— 

Common to choice (760 pounds up) 

5 66 

a 76 

5.46 

5.49 

a 62 

6.08 

Common to choice (760 jjxiunds down) 1 

6. 50 

6.40 

ao 2 

a 18 

6.38 

a 71 

Inferior (all weights) I 1 

3 38 

3.54 

3. 36 

3 44 

3.69 

3. 71 

Cows and h^ers (common to choice) ] 

4.06 

4.10 

8.79 

3 72 

3.60 

ao6 



1 Beof yearlings excluded. 
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Table 464 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1921 — Con. 

PORT WORTH 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter cattle. 








Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 








Medium 

$7 23 

$7. 31 

$7.25 ! 

$7.54 

$7.35 

$7 27 

$6.90 

Common.- 

5 33 

6.40 

5 38 

5.68 

5.68 

6.72 

6.42 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 








Good 

8 65 

8.49 

8 25 

8.66 

8.47 

a 17 

7.79 

Medium 

7.19 

7.02 

6 88 

7 19 

7 16 

6.82 

0.49 

Common 

5 24 

5 16 

6, 13 

5. 39 

5 54 

5 28 

4.95 

Cannor and cutter 

3 25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.38 

3 00 

8. 52 

3.36 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds i 
down) good and prime 

8.92 

8.65 

8.60 

& 57 

8 28 

7.88 

7.63 

Heifers— 








850 pounds up (good and choice) 

6 84 

6.56 

6 98 

6 94 

6 62 

6 24 

6 20 

All weights (common and medium) 

4 02 

4.02 

4 54 

4. 45 

4 13 

3.95 

3.99 

Cows — 








Good and choice 

4 77 

4 92 

5 44 

6.74 

5 58 

5 06 

4.86 

Common and medium 

3. 47 

3 63 

3. 86 

4.08 

a 98 

3 54 

3.45 

Canner and cutter 

2 35 

2.47 

2 46 

2.42 

' 2.36 

2.13 

Z20 

Bulls— 








Good an d choice * 

4 19 

4 22 

4 26 

4 21 

4 07 

4 01 

3 95 

Conner to medium (cannor and bologna) 

2 77 

2.76 

2.88 

2.84 

2 70 

2.64 

2.69 

Slaughter cjilvos 








Medium to choice— 








JIK) pounds down 

6.56 

1 6 80 

7 33 

7.38 

7.29 

0 63 

6 21 

190-260 pounds 

6 21 

1 6.52 

7.07 

6 80 

6 58 

5 91 

5 69 

260 pounds up 

5.88 

: 6 28 

6 70 

6. 30 

6.08 

5 .53 

5 27 

Cull and common— 








190 pounds down 

3 74 

1 4.00 

4 22 

4 14 

4. 33 

3 84 

3 08 

190 pounds up.. 

3.45 

1 3 72 

3 97 

3 76 

3 60 

3.24 

3 13 

Feeder and stock er cattle and calves 








Steers — 








Common to choice (750 pounds iij)) 

5.50 

1 5 50 

5 80 

5 88 

5 90 

5.89 

6 62 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 

6 25 

6 26 

5 55 

6 62 

6 56 

6.34 

4 03 

Inferior (all weights) 

3 12 

3 12 

3 23 

3 26 

3 25 

3.19 

3.06 

("ows and heifers (common to choice). 

2.92 

2 94 

3 02 

3 46 

3 70 

1 3 52 

3 26 

Calves (common to choice) 

4.71 

4 80 

5 23 

6 26 

5 07 

4.53 

4.17 

Classification 

Aug 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc 

Av. 

Blaughter cattle 








Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 








Medium.- 


$6 75 

$6.78 

$6.52 

$6.50 

$6.56 

$7.00 

Common 


5.12 

4.91 

4.64 

4 r.3 

4. 76 

5.22 

Beef steers (l,]00*pouMds down) — 








Good 


7 75 ‘ 

7.99 

8.00 

8 00 

8.11 

8 18 

Medium . 


6. 25 

6. 40 

6 26 

6.26 

6 41 

6.69 

Common... 


4. 62 

4 44 1 

4. 26 

4. 25 

4. 33 

4.88 

Calmer and cuttei 


3 24 

3 03 ! 

3.00 

.4.00 

3 00 

3 24 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds down), good 







and jirime 


7 62 

7.78 

8 29 

8.25 

8 76 

8.25 

Heifers - 








850 pounds up (good and choice) 


6 25 

6 61 

6 52 

6.38 

6.09 

6.66 

All weights (common and medium) 


3 98 

3 92 

3. 89 

3.74 

3.99 

4.06 

Cows- - 








Good and ch»>ic.e 


4.60 

4 50 

4.26 

4 16 

4.20 

4.84 

Common and medium . _ 


3 12 

3.12 

2 98 

2.98 

2.99 

3. 43 

Cnuner and cutter. 


2.01 

2 19 

2.12 

2.20 

2.23 

2.26 

Bulls- 








Good and choice ^ 


3.88 

3^ 

3.76 

3. 76 

3.64 

3.98 

Conner to medium (canner and bologna) 


2.63 

2.62 

2 56 

2.50 

- 2.46 

2.67 

Slaughter calves; 








Medium to choice — 








190 pounds down 


6. 16 

6 78 

6.71 i 

6.28 

6.64 

6.73 

190-260 pounds 


5 43 

5 91 

5.60 

5.06 

6.78 

6 04 

260 pounds up 


4.83 

4.77 1 

4,64 ! 

4.33 

6.17 

6.47 

Cull and common— 








190 pounds down - 


3.72 

4 22 ^ 

4.13 

3.86 

4.16 

4 00 

190 pounds up — 


2 91 

3.09 

2.94 

2. 81 

3. 15 

3.32 

Feeder and stacker cattle and calves: 








Steers — 








Common to choice (760 pounds up) 


5 50 

5 50 



4. 91 

5.60 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 


4 76 

4.75 

4.5i 

A 62 

4. 82 

5.08 

Inferior (all weights) 


3.00 

3.00 

2.76 1 

2.75 

2.87 

3.05 

Cftwfi Rnd hAifers fcnmmnn to choice) ... . 


3. 12 

3. 14 



3.27 

8.23 


4.00 

3.98 



4.47 

4.62 








^ Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 464 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1924 — Con. 


OMAHA 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter cattle 


1 






Beef Ftoers (1,100 pounds up)’— 








(. hoice and prime 

$11.30 

$11. 13 

$11. 16 

$11 38 

$11 20 

$10 64 

$10. 46 

Good 

iai6 

9 83 

10 06 

10 37 

10 15 

9 64 

9 59 

Medium 

Common 

8 51 

8 20 

8 60 

8 85 

8 76 

8 42 

8 37 

6 56 

6 52 

0 83 

0 99 

7 10 

0 96 

6 78 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down) - 


I 






Choice and prime 

11 48 

11 16 

11 06 

11 16 

10 97 

la 21 

10 10 

Good 

10 26 

9 83 

9 92 

10 14 

9 95 

0 40 

9 43 

Medium. 

8 86 

8 28 

8 45 

8 68 

8 60 

a 24 

a 21 

(.’’oninion 

f) 44 

C 27 

6 51 

6 76 

6 83 

6.66 

6 44 

Cauner and cutter 

4 19 

4 U 

4 30 

4 67 

4 81 

4 75 

4.62 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds 
down), good and prime 








10.08 

9 81 

9 86 

9 95 

9 78 

9.02 

ao3 

Ueifeis— 








850 pounds up (good and choice) 

8 00 

8 24 

8.36 

8. 41 

8.40 

7 93 

7.91 

All weights (common and medium). 

6 09 

5 52 

5.74 

.5 05 

6.00 

5 52 

5.30 

Cnw.s — 








Good and choice 

5.89 

5 76 

6 36 

7.10 

7. 12 

6 S2 

6 86 

Common and medium... .. 

4 30 

4 18 

4 65 

5 19 

5 16 

4 62 

4.60 

Canner and cutter 

2 94 

2.80 

1 3.09 

3. 24 

3 17 

2.83 

2 66 

Bulla ““ 








Good and choict> * 

5 09 

4 88 

6 31 

5.56 

6.80 

6.09 

5.60 

Conner to medium (canner and bologna) 

3 91 

3.93 

4.07 

4 00 

4.16 

4 22 

1 4 14 

Slaughter calves 

Medium to choice— 








190 pounds down 

8.77 

8 62 

8. 74 

i 8.57 

8.46 1 

7 m 

ao5 

190-200 pounds 

7 57 

7 74 

7 96 

7.93 

7.66 

6 84 

6.73 

200 pounds up 

5 94 

5 88 

6 61 

6 65 

6.88 

6. 11 

6 01 

Cull and comraoh— 





1 



190 pounds down 

5 74 

5 65 

5 70 

I 6 76 

5 60 

6.27 

5.41 

190 pounds up... 

4 50 

4 50 

4 64 

4.96 

4.88 

4.a3 

4 81 

Feeder and stockor cattle and calves 

Steers— 








i ’ommon to choice (750 pounds up) ! 

6 62 

6 78 

7 02 

7 24 

7 39 

7 17 

6 95 

i omnum to choice (750 pounds down),.. ' 

0 30 

6 48 

6 64 

6 58 

6 66 

G 24 

G 12 

Inferior (all weiglits) 

3 92 

3 97 

4.03 

4.09 

4. 16 

3.86 

3 76 

Cows and heifers (coranion to olioice). 1 

4 12 

4 12 

4 20 

4 65 

4 74 

4 53 

4 16 

(’'al\ es (common to choiw) . 

6 74 

1 6 75 

5 85 

5 88 

5 86 

5 48 

6,34 

Classifleatjon 


Aug. 

Popt. 1 

Oct 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Av. 

Slaughter cattle* 








Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 



$10 62 ! 





t^hoifo and prime 


$10. 57 


$10 78 

$10 82 

$11 88 

$10.09 

0 86 

Good- 

1 

9 01 

9, 52 

9 70 

9 70 

lO (H 

Medium. . ... 


8 02 

7.03 

7 92 

7 7H 

7 98 

8.26 

(’ommon . _ 


0.00 

5 36 

5 33 

6. 07 

5.28 

0,23 

Beef sieens (1,100 pounds doM n) - 



Choice and prime 


10 60 

10 77 

11 30 

12 72 

12.60 

11 17 

t lood 


9 01 

9 OH 

JO 13 

10 38 

10 85 

0 96 

Alcdiurii . 


7 78 

7 07 

7 95 

7 89 

8, 12 

8 20 

Coininou.. ... - ... 


5 .50 

5 34 

5 3.3 

5. 02 

5. 28 

0.04 

CaiuH r and cutter. 


3 98 

3 82 

3 70 

3.41 

3. 55 

4 16 

Light jeiuling Steers and heifers (800 pounds down), 
good and prime — .. 

9 44 

9 83 

10 22 

10.46 

10.74 

9 84 

Hoifeis— 






1 


850 (K)unds up (good and choice) 


8 04 

8 40 

K.81 

8-88 

8 82 

8 40 

All \\ eights (common and medium) 


1 88 

5 31 

5 JiH 

5 U 

5. 27 

5. 50 

Cows - 










6 39 

0 14 

5 

5 63 

5 55 

6. 29 

Common and medium . ... 


3 93 

3 81 

3 73 

3 90 

3 87 

4 32 



2.40 

2 02. 

2 70 

2 07 

2. 90 

2. 80 

BulLs- 


6 32 

6. 22 

4. 57 

4.46 

4 26 

6 14 

Cauner to medium (canner and bologna) 


3. 45 

3 32 

3 iW 

.3. 11 

3. 05 

3.70 

Slaughter cal\ es 

Meiliurn to choice— 








190 pounds down 


7 90 

& 53 

8. 72 

a 21 

a 52 

a 41 

190-2()0 pounds 


0 36 

6 88 

7.28 

6.67 

6 93 

7.21 

2fi0 pounds up 


5.12 j 

6 00 

4 95 

4.76 

5 32 

5.73 

Cull and common— 


190 pounds down 


.1 21 

5 38 

5. 37 

6.01 

6.4t 

5.46 

4.38 

190 pounds up 


4 oO 

4 04 

3. 74 

3.69 

3. 57 

Feeder and'stockcr cattle and calves 


Steers— 








C’ommon to choice (T-W pounds up) 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 

Inferior (all weights) 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

Calves (common to choice) 


6 79 
6.00 

3 63 

3 85 
5.09 

6,87 

5,85 

8.50 

3 96 
6.27 

6.69 
5.76 
3. 42 
3.90 
5.12 

6.18 

6.67 
3.09 

3.68 
6.17 

6.78 

5.64 

3.21 

8.44 

6.03 

a 79 
6.14 
3.72 
4.11 
6.46 


i Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table \b^,—CaUle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1924 — Con. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Classification 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 








Choice and prime 

$ia96 

$10. 78 

$10. 76 

$10. 96 




Good 

9.55 

0.44 

0.54 

9.82 

$10. 14 

$9.46 

$o.u 

Medium 

7.93 

7.84 

7.98 

8.28 

8.48 

8. 18 

7 91 

Common 

6.01 

6.12 

6.25 

6.66 

6.98 

6.70 

6.39 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down)— 








Choice and prime 

ia96 

10.78 

1 10 82 

10.88 




Good 

9. 55 

9.44 

0 54 

9.77 

10 00 

9.27 

8.86 

Medium - 

7.90 

7.82 

7 92 

8 19 

8 29 

7.88 

7 5$ 

Common 

5.88 

5 88 

6 06 

6.40 

6 55 

6.09 

6 78 

Cannerand cutter^. - 

3.50 

3.65 

4.00 

4.35 

4 62 

4. 14 

3 88 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds 








down), good and prime 

Heifers— 

850 pounds up (good and choice) 

9 88 

9 78 

9.75 

0.56 

9.26 

8.70 

a 16 

8 21 

8 03 

1 8.14 

8.23 

8.16 

7. 71 

7.26 

All weights (common and medium) 

Cows— 

Good and choice — 

5.21 

5.03 

6. 21 

5.81. 

6.16 

5.60 

5 05 

5 99 

6 76 

6 02 

6.41 

6.63 

a 16 

6.76 

Cominon and medium 

4 06 

4. 12 

4 28 

4.67 

4.60 

4 22 

3 76 

Canner and cutler 

2.72 

2.75 

2,76 

2.84 

2.70 

2.78 

2 50 

Bulls— 








Good and choice i 

5 01 

4 96 

4.82 

5.08 

5.34 

; 6 42 

5 43 

Canner to medium (canner and bologna) 

3 81 

3 93 

3.85 

3.88 

3.91 

1 3 93 

3 84 

Slaughter calves. 

Medium to choice — 








190 pounds down 

7 46 

7 18 

7 33 

7.27 

7.19 

7.40 

7 22 

190-260 pounds 

6 13 

5 98 

6 76 

6.93 

6,04 

8 00 

5 94 

260 pounds ui>_ 

5.19 

4.95 

4 88 

5. 19 

5 12 

4 88 

4.08 

Cull and common— 








190 pound.s down 

4 61 1 

4 60 

4. 62 

4 06 

4.51 

4. 76 

4 80 

190 pounds up. 

3 19 

3 25 

3.25 

3.63 

4.20 

4 41 

4 77 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves 

Steers— 








Common to choice (760 pounds up) 

6 37 

6 67 

6 74 ! 

6.24 

7.09 

6 88 

6 57 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 

5 02 

5 11 

5 40 

5 84 

6. 62 

6 96 

6 61 

Inferior (all weights) 

3 07 

3 04 

3 00 

3. 33 

3 96 

3 71 

3 50 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

3 42 

3 62 

8.64 

3 93 

4.12 

3 96 

3 50 

Calves (common to choice) 

4 76 

4.83 

4.94 

5 00 

6.08 

6.06 

4.93 

Classification 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Av. 

Slaughter cattle 








Beef steers (1,100 pounds up)— 


$9 42 






Good 


$9 48 

$9,26 

$9.25 

$9.43 

$9.40 

Medium 


7 87 

7 .'iO 

7.17 

7,00 

7 44 

7. 81 

Common 


6 14 

6 69 

6.13 

4 91 

5.23 

6.01 

Beef steers (1,100 pounds down) — 








Good - - 


g 41 

9 50 1 

9.64 

10 12 

10.41 

9.63 

Medium — 


7 73 

7 50 ' 

7.33 

7.33 

7. 67 

7. 76 

Common. 


6 72 

6 12 ' 

4 84 

4. 66 

4 88 

6 00 

Canner and cutter 


3 84 

3 62 

3. 40 

3.20 

3.23 

3. 79 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 pounds down), good 
and prime 

8 40 

8 66 

9.11 

9.25 

9.76 

9.19 

Heifers— 





1 



860 pounds up ({lood and choice) 


7 41 

7 r>2 

7.63 

7.44 

7.47 

7. 77 

All weights (common and medium).. 


6 16 

6 26 

4.86 

4 43 

4. 38 

6. 17 

Cows- 








Good and choice 


6 86 

5 88 

6.85 

6 48 

6.19 

6.92 

Common and medium 


3 75 

3 76 

3. 73 

3.52 

3.62 

4.00 

Canner and cutter 


2 46 

2.62 

2.49 

2.44 

2.62 

2.63 

Bulls — 







Good and choice i 


6 18 

6 12 

4. 99 

4. 92 

4.93 

6.10 

Canner and medium (canner and bologna) .. 


3. 40 

3. 25 

3 16 

3.28 

3.30 

3.63 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 








190 pounds down. 


8 08 

8 69 

7.61 

6.05 

6.55 

7.38 

190-260 pounds 


6 32 

G 90 

6.94 

4.67 

6.11 

6.80 

260 pounds up 

Cull and common— 


6 36 

5.36 

4.98 

3.82 

4. 16 

4.90 








190 pounds down 


5 62 

6.86 

6.20 

3.96 

3.87 

4.74 

190 pounds up 


4 60 

4.72 

4.20 

3.24 

3.00 

3.87 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 








Common to ohoioe (760 pounds up) 


6 48 

6 24 

5.98 

5.60 

5.30 

6.00 

Common to choice (760 pounds down) 


6.70 

6 83 

5.60 

5. 10 

6.00 

6.66 

Inferior (all weights) 


8 62 

3 72 

3. 76 

3. 35 

3. 12 

3.43 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 


3 60 

3 65 

3 61 

3 32 

8 25 

3.62 

Calves (common to choice) 


4.68 

5.00 

5.00 

4.82 

4. 76 

4.93 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

> Beef yearlings excluded. 



Table 455 . — Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago^ wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New Yorhy and retail prices of certain beef cuts, 

191S~19U 


1 

1 

n 

Bound steak 

*>1 

'cam. 

J 

k 

Ammals w 

Pliii 

(5sp«s, 

nd their Products — Cattle 863 

{L ^ 

Price 

pound 

MCQtDO>oO(»a»M3'<^ccu3ao «oO'Hi»cooo«ooeo»>-o»'^ 

New York 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Per 

cent 

294 

292 

299 

285 

255 

258 

261 

328 

469 

417 

408 

427 

434 

416 

396 

379 

410 

439 

438 

449 

471 

438 

446 

421 

Price 

per 

pound 

*oOcoO'<r <oeot^co^«ao^ esi ><»» O o» n i-( O «o o 

Chicago 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Per 

cent 

238 

249 
254 
235 
202 
197 
196 

250 

352 

306 

307 
331 

327 

321 

310 

290 

312 

333 

341 

346 

367 

349 

353 
329 

Price 

per 

pound 

fcN'^,-i<£>uoeococoOr.tb-^ 

jSHm eo wcoeceoeoeofoSse? wcS 

Sirloin steak 

Average, 
leading cities 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Per 

cent 

299 

288 

296 

284 

246 

237 

238 
301 
441 
394 
391 
408 

410 

399 

385 

367 

394 

424 

424 

428 

447 

417 

421 

398 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cent* 
25 4 
25 9 
25 7 
27 3 
31.5 
38.9 
41 7 

43.7 

38 8 

37 4 

39 1 
39-6 

39 0 

38 7 

38 9 

39 6 

40 6 
40 7 
40 7 

40.7 
40 2 
39 6 
38 7 
38.2 

New York 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Per 

cent 

305 

298 

308 

293 

255 

249 

251 

323 

478 

433 

425 

443 

447 

425 
407 
393 

426 
456 

456 
463 

457 
459 
466 
443 

Price 

per 

pound 

•og>aoao^<ocb90»t-4r-ioo ioNi-t'4<a»aoaooor)coO)*o 

|SS!385^35SS!35i5 3;i55i?553:35l^S? 

Chicago 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 


Free 

per 

pound 

^e<icor»oocoeocooociooc^ tocoO^c-t^otoiou^ano 

^ $ 5 5 5! ^ ^ ^ 

Beef^ wholesale 


Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Per 

cent 

147 

150 
145 
140 
128 
127 
123 
143 
168 

145 

146 
156 

168 

158 

156 

148 
156 

151 
153 
148 
162 

152 
151 
160 

I* 

it 

= 8 

Price 

per 

pound 

^«o»0(0'*i'^o&»oaoooao»o.-< ocoocio.-<»«i^,.hc>^®'*' 


tSTiole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Mr^jOO'^OiOCOOiO'WOOeO Ou-ont-.tOiOfN'^COi-Hffli-l 

»-U«o»0'^'«''5bcoeoiOoc«oir5t'- i-i'-<Oiocoi'«i->r-.ODuoo>0» 

^ C ^ .-1 T- .H ^ T-l rM T-t rf 

02 

CO 

Price 

per 

pound 

M0«oa»oot«>-«cooe40ao^ OOOOOaOtQiOioCicoeo 

Live 
steers 
good to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago 

^ioo»'.soao^‘o»ooo»oor'- tor-r-ioceo^oeoooioc^to 
j^ooo>goi o> o> o o o 0> a (7i o> o> Ok 

i 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1924. 

January 

February 

March 

April - — 

May 

June 

July - - 

August 

September - 

October 

November 

December — 



Table 456. — CatUe: Prices of live steers in CMcago, wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New York, and retail prices of certain beef ctUs, 

191 S-1 92 — Continued 


864 


Yearbook 


of the Department of Agricultwre, 1924 



Si *3 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
233 
227 
231 
221 
195 
187 
186 
229 
331 
291 
284 
297 

301 

292 

283 

268 

285 

306 

303 

306 

322 

301 

306 

392 



Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

19 8 

20.4 
20.1 
21.2 
24.9 

30.7 

32.5 
33.2 
29. 1 

27.6 
28.4 

28.8 

coco<oO'^'«**H.HO<c>e4o 

1 

M 

& 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
256 
246 
255 
242 

214 

215 
223 
279 
414 
372 
363 
380 

386 

377 

354 

340 

363 

390 
386 
389 
418 

391 
398 
385 

£ 

t 

z 

Pric-e 

per 

pound 

Cents 
21.8 
22.1 
22.2 
23 3 
27 4 

35.3 
39.1 
40 5 

36.4 

35 3 
36.3 

36 9 

;c> «f irj t’. In. t- r'. <o 

eo«TOeopoc*5cOcop5cococo 


1 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 

229 

230 
245 
228 
188 
181 
179 
232 
343 
303 
302 
326 

CCCOCCMCOWCCCOCOrtMW 


2 

u 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

19 6 

20.7 

21.3 
21.9 

24.1 

29 7 

31.4 

33.7 

30 2 

28.8 

30.2 

31 6 

eoeococofoeococoeoeocoeo 



Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
188 
186 
185 
178 
163 
162 
154 
181 
241 
207 
202 
214 

218 

210 

204 

194 

207 

221 

219 

221 

232 

218 

222 

210 


jOJ 

Price 

per 

pound 

Cents 

16 0 

16 7 
16.1 

17 1 
20.9 
26 6 
27 0 
26 2 
21 2 

19 7 

20 2 
20.8 


! 

S 

o 

M 

Ut 1 

!2 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
ISS 
187 
190 
ISO 
166 
174 
171 
199 
262 
225 
224 
238 

C'*(Ci;opo-^'*r'Qt'»cacocicr'. 

■S 

te 




u 

'A 

1 

Price 

per 

pound 




o 

? 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price 

Per cent 
181 
188 
192 
173 
159 
158 
153 
179 
235 
201 
199 
216 



2 

u 

Price 

per 

pound 

■5 

Moocococ'ir-<o>o— f'ftoeo 



1 H M iJ 

fill 


DiTision of Statistical and Besean^h. pnoes from Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Table 456 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspectionj 1907—1924 


Farm Aimndls and their ProdacU — Cattle 
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Table 457 . — BeeJ and beef products: International trade, average 1911-191$, 

annual 1921-19$$ 

[Thousand pounds—!, e., 000 omitted] 



Average, 1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 










woviillry 










Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCJPAL EXPORT- 









ING COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

144 

940,300 


983,010 


1, 083, 747 


1,490,744 

Australia 

437 

301, 882 

»249 

» 224, 766 


1 152, 856 


1 * 61, 440 

Biazil--_ 

48,989 

171 

10,160 

149,944 

13,829 

80,469 


206, 697 

Canada 

3,091 

6,448 

2,986 

33,997 

2,958 

27,327 

2, 467 

24,380 

China 

85 

8,787 

1,363 

10, 172 

2, 141 

3,434 

1,414 

6, 314 

Denmark 

18, 815 

43,485 

7,603 

21,668 

10,900 

61,737 

10,965 

30,707 

Netherlands 

256,296 

326, 176 

154,831 

18^641 

169, 750 

163,264 

199,104 

202,545 

New Zealand 

398 

80,543 

443 

165, 243 

411 

117, 610 

437 

141, 494 

United States 

17,668 

213, 722 

32,378 

218, 810 

36.694 

214, 733 

19, 3f)6 

192,368 

Uruguay 

152 

119, 676 


201,653 





PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 









INO COUNTRIES 









Austria 

• 


40,038 

7,369 

16, 138 

6,463 



Austria-Hungary 

12,983 

3,762 







Belgium. 

6, 084 

1,577 

84,671 

16, 124 

81, 122 

3,923 

148,000 

4,227 

British India 

7,434 

773 

5,774 

1,066 

7, 268 

893 

8,043 

1,227 

Chile 

6,636 

298 

2, 528 

1,256 

308 

106 



Cuba 

37, 822 


34,865 


47, 245 




Czechoslovakia 



3,491 


2,023 

763 

368 


Egypt - 

476 


5,711 

72 

4,694 

16 

4, 699 

20 

Finland 

14, 756 

0 

1,564 

36 

2,017 


3, 948 


France 

41,318 

62, 361 

163, 444 

36,391 

112, 161 

37, 138 

164, 413 

51, 598 

Germany 

212, 150 

942 

186,333 

3 1,054 

180, 254 

2,630 

230,906 

1,296 

Hongkong 





1, 328 

326 

1,608 

433 

Italy 

131 

W 

5,747 

58 

36,611 

225 

28,784 

546 

Japan 



70, 621 






Norway 

20,203 

2,337 

23, 661 

1,600 

24. 748 

1,614 1 

19, 781 

1,605 

Philippine Islands 

16, 837 


13, 516 


9, 608 


6,438 


Hpaiii. __ 

966 

38 

759 

76 

10, 013 

(“') 

11,615 


Sweden 

12,912 

17,285 

14,617 

20,136 

19. 066 

15,787 

12,968 

7, 712 

Switzerland 

9. 052 

440 

6,206 

216 

5, 323 

286 1 

6,937 

722 

Union of South Africa. 

17,622 

292 

4, 148 

3,409 

7, 37 

1,7530 

11, 538 

1.536 

United Kingdom 

1,252,292 

27, 595 

1,516,607 

38, 174 ! 

1, 471, 707 

26,633 

1, 788, 994 

31,46.1 

Other countries 

29, 474 

3,438 

8, 191 

1,477 

6, 277 

1,989 

4,027 

(^9 

Total 

2, 044, 172 

2, 162, 336 

2,402,064 i 

i 

2,322,286 

2,271,960 

1, 995, 701 

2,680,800 

2, 459, 722 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

1 Year beginning July 1. < Not separately stated 

* Nine months. * Less than 500 pounds 

• Eight mouths, May-Decomber. 

Table 458. — BeeJ: Stocks, frozen and cured, in cold-storage warehouses and meat 
packing establishments, 1915-1924 
[Thousand pounds — i. e , 000 omitted] 
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Table 469, — Cattle, calves, beef, and veal-: Statement of the livestock and meat 
situation, by months, 1924 


1 

Item 1 

Unit 

Jan. 

Fob 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

Jime 

July 

Inspected slaughter; 








i 

Cattle J 

Thousands- - 

813 

660 

065 

689 

773 

670 

704 

Calves 

do 

373 

346 

377 

466 

470 

408 

421 

Carcasses condemned. 1 









Cattle 

. ...do 

8 

7 

8 

6 

7 

5 

5 

Calves 

do 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Average live weight: 









Cattle 

.. .do 

960 

966 

907 

962 

048 

951 

040 

Calves 

do.- 

177 

163 

162 

147 

157 

168 

181 

Average dressed weight: 

1 








Cattle 

.....do 

514 

5?1 

523 

523 

523 

523 

517 

Calves 

do 

104 

9:3 

92 

89 

95 

1 ^ 

103 

Total dreased weight (carcass, not In- 









eluding condemned): 





1 




Beef 

1 ,000 pounds 

413, 254 

,345, 335 

343,905 

356, 957 

400,868 

347, 175 

392, 101 

Veal - 

do 

38,628 

31,991 

34,684 

j 41,331 

44, 733 

39,342 

43, 198 

Storage first of month: 



Fresh beef 

.. . do 1 

82,084 

79,944 

76, 769 

68, 076 

52,941 

41,784 

37,028 

Cured beef.. 

do.— i 

22 ; 693 

22,711 

2.1, 2:i8 

25,199 

25 ; 482 

24, 285 

22,390 

Exports » 

1 

Fresh beef and veal 

do... 

286 

343 

172 

' 202 

186 

168 

172 

Cured beef _..| 

- --do i 

1,201 

1, 606 

1,630 

1,848 

1, 726 

1,902 

i, 620 

Canned beef 

. - do... .. 

341 

ior> 

124 

116 

104 

74 

65 

Oleo oil and stearin 

do... , 

7,003 

7, 482 

8, 741 

9,179 

9,301 

8,266 

9,215 

Tallow 

.do 

1,.56U 

2,618 

2,904 

2.982 

3, 057 

2,113 

3, 459 

Imports, fresh beef and veal 

do.. ... 

1,006 

1, 182 

1,952 

2, 450 

2,810 

2,642 

1,668 

Receipts, cattle and calves ♦ 

I'housaiids . 

1,888 

1, 467 

1, 666 

1, 751 

1,890 

1, 673 

1,798 

Stocker and feeder shipments ♦ 

... do_- ... 

243 

170 

174 

239 

276 

201 

109 

Prices per lOO pounds* 









Average cost for slaughter— 









Cattle.- 

Dollars 

0 06 

6 67 

7 14 

7.57 

7 92 

7 40 

7 19 

Calves. 

do 

8 29 

9 46 

8.85 

8.49 

8. 19i 

7 68 

7. 01 

At Chicago-- 









Cattle, good steers 

do . 

10 66 

10 42 

10.74 

li 00 

10.66 

9 98 

10 08 

Veal calves . ... 

do 

10 16 

9. 82 

9 24 

8.67 

8 64 

8.00 

8.57 

At eastern markets— 









Beef carcasses, good grade 

- ...do 

15 92 

15 10 

15 71 

16 61 

16.94 

15 71 

14 80 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

do.. .. _ 

19 32 

19 38 

17 01 

16 54 

16.86 

15 96 

16 86 

Cattle on farms Jan. 1 

Thoiisunds . 

m, 801 
















\UB Ropl 


Inspected slaughter: | 

Cattle i Thousands . 

Calves.. -do.. 

Carcasses condemned. 

Cattle. ,do_. 

Calves. _<lo. 

Average live weight. 

(^uttle. do.. 

Calves. -do. 

Average dressed weight: 

Cattle.. .do.. 

Calves .do 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not includ- 
ing condemned): 

Beef. 1 ,000 pounds 

Veal. * 

Storage first of month. 

Fresh beef ..I do.. 

Cured beef i do.. 

Exports. 8 

Fresh beef and veal.. .do.. 

Cured beef .do.. 

Canned beef .do.. 

Oloo oil and stearin.. .do_. 

Tallow -do.. 

Imports, fresh beef and veal. .do.. 



H70 

1, oio! 

I 952 

926] 

1 9. 593 


419 

473| 

1 392 

410 

1 4,936 

5! 


12 

! 11 

89 

I 



1 

1 1 

J.3 

962j 

930i 

1 030 

933 

947 

1 1961 

1«7| 

201 

196 

198 

183 

1 1 177 

61' 

602! 

1 491 

476 

491 

1610 

109i 

1 113 

1 108 

107 

1 1051 1 101 

403, 8281433, 84' 

494,491 

447, 899 

449, 769 

|4, 829. 474 

40,904 

' 47,394 

61, 2 : 1:1 

41,995 

43,355 

1 498,688 

29,43r 

29, 135| 

28,599 

45, 857 

76, 731 

54, 107 

20,377 

19,771 

18,939 

21, :i87 

23, 508 

1 2 22,490 

206 

274 

2651 

226 

292 

2,792 

2,274 

2,187 

2,543 

1,868 

1,520 

21,923 

100 

151 

98 

91 

66 

1,600 

8,804 

10,042 

11,361 

9,999 

6,472 

105, 955 

3,147 

4, 180 

3, 472 

2, 977 

1, 487 

33. 962 

1 1,368 

696 

941 

745 

m. 

18,104 
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Table 459. — Cattle^ calves^ 6eef, and veal: Statement of the livestock and meat 
situation f oy months^ 19B4 — Continued 


Item 

Unit 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

^ Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Receipts, cattle and calves < 

Thousands. . 

1,934 

306 

2,666 

580 

2,736 

761 

2,363 

649 

2,083 

23, 695 
3,966 

1 6 72 

Btocker and feeder shipments ♦ 

do 

309 

Prices per 100 pounds:* 

Average cost for slaughter— 

Cattle 

Dollars 

7.06 

6 33 

6.76 

6 34 

6 G6 

Calves 

do 1 

7 42 

7.23 

6. 81 

6 24 

7. 16 

^ 7.78 

At Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers 

1 

do ..I 

9. 91 

9.93 

10 46 

10 08 

11 67 

* 10. 60 

Veal calves 

do 

9.62 

9 72 

9 24 

8 28' 

9 04j 

3 9 08 

At eastern markets— 

Beef carcasses, good grade 

do_ 

16.09 

1 

16. 06 

16.49 

! 

16 24 

15 09 

» 16. 70 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

do 

16 92 

18 00 

16.90 

16 66 

16. 07 

17 03 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research Inspected slauRhior from rejxirts of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Weights and storage holdings from reports of the Cold Storage Report Section, receipts, ship- 
ments, and prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Divi- 
sion, and number on farm from Division of Croji and Livestock Estimates Exports and imports from 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

1 Weighted average. ^ including reexports 

* Simple average, not total * At public’ stockyards. 


Table 460. — Beef products' ^ ExporiSy all products combxnedy United StateSy 1910- 

1925 


[Thousand pounds— i o , 000 omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June 

30^- 

July 

Au- 

gust 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vem- 

ber 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 

ru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

1910 

35, 891 

25, 898 

28, 305 

26,677 

21,819 

22,987 

16,703 

19, 016 

23, 778 

19,9a5 

18,518 

23,319 

282, 870 

1911 

18. 090 

18,826 

16, 140 

15,398 

Iv 227 

15, 598 

10,540 

10, 265 

Zi, 412 

30, 692, 

40,030 

32. 9(M 

202. 128 

1912 

29, 171 

25, 841 

25, 130 

21,002 

14,. 02 

15, 373 

14, 2(i0 
12,863 

15, 739 

19, 203 

19, 838 

15, 967 

13, 804 

230, 290 

1913 

10, 754 

15, 574 

10,871 

10, 518 

8, 

8,908 

13, 0.57 
9,283 

16, 424 

14,203; 

1.5, 680 

19, 971 

163,497 

1914 

16, 388 

13,280 

11,896 

10,670 

10, 778 

10, 361 

10, 499 

11, 073 

14, 181 

15, 320 

13, 221 

145, 956 

1916 

12, 410 

10,900 

17, 131 

16, 495 

31, .687 

18, 895 

32,879 

3.5, 308 

41, 125 

49, 901 

40. 190 

71, 340 

378, 281 

1910... 

60, 154 

43, 100 

39, 404 

28, 930 

36, 702 

1 42, 155 

21,461 

28,422 

20, 378 

33. 301 

35, 105 

53,830 

439, 0f>8 

1917.... 

28, 242 

24, 679 

26, 783 

36, 024 

31,724 

26,908 

32,680 

26, 932 

35, 89.5 

61, 974 

51,950 

33,290 

406,087 

1918 ... 

19, on 

42,278 

31,773 

17,737 

10,743 

! 36, 443 

43, 476 
42, 078 

31,892 

87,199 

72,882 

96,982 

92,160 

583, 465 

1919 

63,683 

69, 217 

49, 124 

43, 523 

83,803 

49, .604 

30, 685 

27,104 

39, 559 

28,990 

43,964 

561, 194 

1920 

25,496 

28,184 

25, 400 

46, 744 

28,063 

19,711 

30, 576 

i 20,497 

17, 0.35 

29, 852 

24,925 

27, 861 

324, .544 

1921 

18, 710 

9, 387 
18, 490 

10, 530 

15, 180 

14,088 

14,999 

24, 767 

14, .52:1 

12, 020 

14, 625 

1.5,911 

13,006 

178, 417 

1922 

18, 019 

18, 568 

12, 772 

10,044 

9,369 

9,109 

1 12,400 

17,810 

i:i, 735 

19, 1.56 

19, 873 

179, 850 

1923 

16, 271 

13, 761 

13, 832 
14,997 

13, 106 

14, 664 

10,778 

12, .537 

1 11,415 

15, 144 

12,149 

13, 603 

14,936 

161, 136 

1924.. . 

14, 250 

18,171 

14, 2a6 

12,086 

8,747 

0,899 

11,668 

12,920 

13. 827 

13, 866 

; 11,909 

166, 650 

1925.... 

14,029 

14,387 

16, 375 

10, 703 

14,417 

9,329 


.... 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Domestic Commerce. 


Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and 


» Those flgui-es include fresh, canned, pickled, and other cured beef, tallovr, and oleo oil. 
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Table 463. — Beef, canned: Exports from the United Stales, by countries, 1910-19H 
[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended 
June 30 

Bel- 

gium 

France 

Italy 

Neth- 

er- 

lands 

United 

Eling- 

dom 

Other 

Eu- 

rope 

Total 

Eu- 

rope 

Can- 

ada 

New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor 

PhUlp. 

pine 

Is- 

lands 

III 

Total 

1910 

406 

226 

22 

298 

9,300 

193 

10,445 

205 

136 

540 

3, 479 

14,806 

1911 

283 

78 

10 

210 

6,292 

27 

6,900 

41 

118 

200 

3,566 

10,825 

1912 

286 

107 

12 

241 

5,743 

167 

6,556 

123 

236 

1, 180 

2,931 

11,026 

1913 

178 

119 

4 

253 

3,117 

188 

3, 859 

lU 

26 

206 

2,^ 

6,840 

1914 

381 

40 

4 

56 

1, 194 

65 

1, 740 


40 

52 

1,570 

3,465 

1918 

28 

6,440 

965 

68 

64,701 

1,359 

73, 561 

72 

13 

143 

1,454 

75,243 

1916 


6,608 

1,968 


38,205 

2,632 

49, 313 

35 

70 

56 

1, 330 

50,804 

1917 


17,663 

188 


40, 218 

57 

58, 116 

7,571 

160 

190 

1,499 

67,536 

1918 


30, 417 

17,699 


46, 375 

259 

94, 750 

1,118 

261 

169 

1, 045 

97. 343 

1919 

6,461 

19,458 

45,636 

1,341 

25,289 

i 8,573 

106, 758 

339 

249 

125 

'989 

108,460 

1920 

959 

187 

397 

1,038 

9, 718 

16,677 

28, 976 

461 

262 

278 

1, 157 

31, 134 

1921 


(0 i 

1 

0) 

1,996 

6,206 

8,203 

331 

18 

113 

2,098 

10,763 

1922 

g) 

76 


1 

2,463 

53 

2,593 

174 

47 

95 

839 

3, 748 

1923 

2 

0) * 



722 

64 

788 

94 

65 

298 

1,067 

2,312 

1924 

1 


0) 

72 

304 

397 

774 

32 

52 

113 

574 

1,545 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Oom piled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United Statas, 1910-1918, Monthly Hummaries of Foreign Gommeroe, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923; t 
and reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Less than 500 pounds 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Table 464 . — Dairy products: Weighted average price and value on f arms ^ 19^0-1924 





Price per unit 




Value 



Product 

Unit 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Milk sold 1 

Gallon . 

Cfs 
28 47 

Cts. 

21.07 

Cts 

18.92 

Cts. 

22.19 

Cts. 
20 90 

1,000 

dots 

976,260 

1,000 
dots 
796, 112 

1,000 

dots 

734,721 

1,000 

dots 

949,511 

1,000 
dols 
937, 046 

Milk consumed 







on farm 1 

...do 

28 47 

21 07 

18.92 

22 19 

20 90 

830, 529 

694, 1941 

640,471 

800,884 

776,925 

Total whole 












milk » 

...do ... 

28.47 

imm 

18.92 

22 19 




1, 37.5, 192 



Butter made 

Pound _ 

54 25 

37 16 

35 27 

40.38 

39 50 

366. 174 

241,660 

220,438 

246,318 

237,000 

Cheese made. „ 

...do 

33. 10 

24 50 

22 00 

25 80 

24 30 

2,085 

1, 470 

1,100 

1,096 

972 

Cream sold * 

Gallon - 

129 38 

83 00 

73 10 

95 03 

78 69 

107, 747 

64,807 

61,636 

89,760 

70,631 

Butterfatsold--. 

Pound _ 

54 22 

38 22 

36 00 

41. 56 

38 00 

373, 662 

321, 768 

331,382 

415, 256 

394, 212 

Buttermilk 

100 lbs - 

73. 30 

28 80 

30 65 

40 75 

45.60 

12,468 

4,717 

4, 812 

6,264 

6,895 

Whey 

...do 

36 65 

14 40 

15.28 

20 38 

22 80 

208 

78 

69 

78 

82 

Skim milk from 
butter made, 
cream sold, and 



butter fat sold. 

..do 

73. 30 

28 80 

30.56 

40.75 

45 60 

215, 405 

92,059 

102,067 

143,282 

162,386 

Total 


ABB 


! 



2,884,538 

2, 216, 764 

2,096,686 

2, 652, 418 

2,586,148 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 

> Includes milk equivalent of cream sold for household use. 
* For cream powder and ice cream. 





Faerm AnmuAa amd their Products — Cattle 871 

Table 465. — Milk: Production and usea in the United Stalest J9B0~~i9SS 


Purp(^ for which milk is 
used 

192h 

1921 

Whole 

milk 

used 

Percent 
of total 
milk 

Milk 
used per 
pound of 
product 

Product 

manu- 

factured 

Whole 

milk 

used 

Percent 
of total 
milk 

Milk 
used^ 
pound of 
product 

Products 

manu- 

factured 

i 

MUlton 



Million 

Million ! 



Million 

Butter' i 

pounds 

Per cent 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Per cent 

Pounds 

pounds 

Creamery 1 

18, la.'i. 1 

20 226 

21 0 

863 6 

163, 7 

22 406 

21 0 

1,054.9 

Farm 

14, 176 0 

15 810 

21 0 

676 0 

13,660 0 

13.807 

21.0 

660 0 

Cheese, all kinds - 

3,624.3 

4.042 

10.0 

362.4 

3,668.4 

3.609 

J0.0 

366.8 

AOL lilk 

Condensed and evapo- 









rated 

3,»46 0 

4.400 

2 5 

1, 678. 0 

3,660.4 

3.703 

2.6 

1,464.2 

Powdered 

82.7 

092 

S.0 

10 3 

33.9 

.034 

8.0 

4.2 

Malted 

43 4 

.048 

2.2 

19.7 

34.4 

.035 

2.2 

! 16 7 

Bterilized, canned 

6 6 

.006 

1.0 

6 6 

6 1 

.005 

1 0 

6.1 

Chocolate 

60 0 

.067 



40.0 

.041 



Cream, powdered 

6.9 

.007 

i 19 0 

.3 

2. 5 

.002 

19.0 

.1 

Ice cream 

3, 676. 0 

3 987 

1 M3. 75 

*260.0 

3,365 0 

3 396 

i M3. 75 

*244.0 

Total milk for manu- 









facturo- 

43, 862 0 

48 085 



46,493.4 

47 030 










Milk accounted for other- 









wise 



1 






Household purposes 

30, 090 0 

43 600 



45, 143. 0 

45 060 



Fed to calves 

4, 202 0 

4 688 



41260 0 

4 310 



Waste, loss, and un- 







specified 

2, 713 3 

3 027 



2,965.9 

3 000 










Total milk produced . 

89, 657 3 

100 000 



98,862 3 

100 000 












1922 



1923 


Butter 


1 

[ 







Oeainery 

24, 223. 8 

23 619 

21.0 

1, 153 5 

20,296 6 

2:1 963 

21 0 

1,262.2 

Farm 

13,125.0 

12.797 

21.0 

625.0 

12, 810.0 

11.673 

21 0 

610 0 

Cheese, all kinds 

3, 749 8 

3. 650 

10 0 

375 0 

3,989.5 

3.636 

10 0 

398.9 

Milk 









Condensed and evapo- 









rated 

3,578 4 

3 489 

2 6 

1,431 3 

4,437.2 

4 044 

2 5 

1,774.9 

Powdered 

44.8 

044 

8 0 

6 5 

52.5 

048 

H 0 

0 6 

Malted 

30.0 

029 

2.2 

13.7 

33 7 

.031 

2 2 

16.3 

St«rili7.nd, nannnd 

.3 


1 0 

.3 

J 


1. 0 

. 1 

Chocolate 

100.0 

008 



149 6 

136 



Cream, fiowdered 

2.2 

.002 

19 0 

• i 

6 2 

006 

19 0 

3 

Ice cream 

3,623.4 

3 533 

> 13 76 

* 263 5 

4,054 9 

3 695 

13 75 

*294.9 

Total milk for manu- 









facture 

48,477 7 

47 267 



51,830 1 

47 232 









*x 

MUk accounted for other- 









wise 









nousohold purposes 

46, 672 6 

45.507 



60,440 0 

45 9G5 



Fed to calves 

4,335 0 

4 226 



4, 174. 0 

3 803 



Waste, loss, and un- 







specified 

3,076 9 

3 000 



3, 292 0 

3 00 










Total milk produced. 

102, 562 2 

100 000 




109,736.1 

100.000 




Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

^ Milk per gallon of ice cream. 


'Gallons. 
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Table 466 . — Dairy products and oleomargarine: Production^ 1919-192S 




1919 

] 

L920 


1021 


1022 

1 

1923 

Product 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

le- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

face- 

lories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Quan- 

tity 

pro- 

duced 

Creamery butter 

3, 742 

l,000lbi( 
868, 126 

3,447 

i,mibs 

863,677 

3,463 

1,000 lbs 
1, 064, 938 

3,497 

1,000 lbs 
1, 163, 615 

3,530 

1,000 lbs. 
1, 262, 214 

Whey butter (made from 
whey cream)- 

412 

6, 782 

314 

3, 166 

285 

2,176 

236 

2,291 

219 

1,904 

Renovated or process 1 
butter 

17 

12,189 

12 

7,630 

10 

5, 877 

9 

4, 448 

5 

2,802 

American cheese: 

Whole milk 

2,266 

296, 144 

1,826 

254, 774 

1,819 

261, 727 

1,808 

282,806 

1,835 

308,108 

Part skim,.. 

ttl 

6. 864 

60 

4,467 

n 

1,465 

20 

2,104 

23 

1 2. 14.5 

Full skim 

101 

7,266i 

78 

6,458 

23 

1,733 

33 

2,600 

24 

2,033 

Swiss cheese (including 
block) 

339 

21, 602 

270 

20,430 

290 

22, 678 

290 

10,983 

306 

24, 655 

Brick and Munster cheese 

529 

38, 776 

514 

44, 126 

406 

42, 073 

438 

37, 194 

378 

33, 250 

Lira burger cheese _ 

167 

7, 844 

125 

7,503 

100 

7, 036 

104 

7,38,1 

108 

7,100 

Cream and Noufchatel 
cheese 

61 

6,639 

40 

7,601 

35 

9,279 

38 

9,936 

51 

10,334 

All Italian varieties of 
cheese 

641 

4,391 

41 

4,779 

36 

3,793 

34 

2,627 

32 

2,132 

All other varieties of 
cheese 

94 

11,733 

76 

12,383 

48 

6, 065 

61 

6,387 

42 

5,040 

Total cheese (not 
including cottage, 
pot, and bakers^ . 


399,239 

1 

362, 521 


355, 8;i8 


369, 980 


394, 697 

Cottage, pot, and bakers’ 


1 

r~ 

1 







cheese 

489 

31,614 

' 357 

29, 887i 

329 

27, 316 

363 

32,389 

357 

35, 627 

Condensed milk (sweet- 
ened) 

Cose goods— 

Skimmed 

30 

7, m 

1 

1 

i 15 

7,700 

340,391 

7 

3, 861 

1 

8l 

3,916 

10 

2, 748 

Unskimmed 

104 

67c O'M 

76 

59 

199,986 

49 

230,466 

51 

196, 058 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed 

118 

65, 377 
38,394 

in 

84,223 

85 

66,051 

92 

76,049 

99 

102,236 

Unskimmed 

101 

68 

23,524 

43 

22,324 

46 

30,292 

56 

44,860 

Evaporated milk (un- 
sweetened) 

Case goods— 

Slrimmed 

18 

3,626 

9 

5,526 

970,873 

3 

1,406 

4 

3,574 

4 

7, 035 

Unskimmed 

l.% 

1, 194,496 

130 

136 

1,028,172 

132 

949,909 

139 

1, 252, 520 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed 

133 

71, 039 

118 

! 64,304 

113 

69,220 

114 

67,066 

113 

77, 416 

Unskimmed 

126 

77, 514 

93 

I 72,474 

92 

73. 146 

78 

70,088 

73 

92,008 

Total condensed 
and evaporated 
milk 


2, 030, 958 


1,578,015 


1,464, 163 


1,431,349 



1, 774, 881 

Evaporated, part or full 
skimmed modified with 
foreign fat. 

Case goods 

U 

62,262 

12 

84,044 

h ' 

16 

59,060 

14 

38,538 

9 

6,935 

Bulk goods 

10 

2,733 

6 

2,617 

7 

6,873 

4 

1,915 

1 

110 

Sterilised milk (canned 
same as condensed) 

14 

4,421 

8 

5,623 

5 

6,074 

5 

330 

1 

80 

Condensed or evaporated 
buttermilk 

25 

24,282 

6 

32,639 

24 

29,314 

36 

44,343 

43 

54,833 

Dried or powdered but- 
termilk 

15 

6,279 

19 

6,704 

24 

7,708 

22 

9,007 

36 

13, 032 

Powdered whole milk 

20 

9,042 

19 

10,334 

16 

4,242 

18 

1 5,599 

18 

6,560 

Powdered skimmed milk. 

66 

34,945 

66 

41,893 

50 

38,646 

63 

40, 617 

66 

62, 251 

Powdered cream 

6 

607 

6 

809 

3 

130 

4 

118 

4 

328 

Dried casein (skim-milk 
product) 

136 

13,685 

86 

11,441 

73 

8,066 

74 

6,907 

124 

14,500 

Dried casein (buttermilk 
product) 

17 

722 

3 

86 

2 

10 

1 

* 20 

1 

48 

Malted milk 

11 

17,436 

8 

19, 715 

7 

15,662 

7 

13,659 

2,191 

7 

15, 331 

Milk sugar (crude) 

24 

6,616 

21 

6,583 

9 

2,890 

7 

11 

2,872 

Ice cream of all kinds (gal- 
lons) 

2,758 

133,066 

2,427 

148,298 

2,642 

147,949 

1 2,673 

161,609 

2,667 

188,412 




Farm Animals amd thew Products — Cattle 873 

Table 466 . — hairy products and oleomargarine: Production, 1919-19BS — Contd. 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num-j 


Num- 


Product 

bei 


ber 


ber 


her 


ber 


fac- 

Qaan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- ^ 

fac- 

Quan- 


tones 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

toricsl 

titv pro- 


re- 

duced 

re- 

duc^d 

re- 

duced 1 

re- j 

duced 

rc- 

duced 


port' 


port- 


port- 


I»rt- 


port- 



Ing 


ing 


ing 


ing 


mg 


Oloomargarino (uncol- 
ored) 

Animal and vcgc- 




1 








1,000 ibs 


1,000168. 


1,000 m 


1,000 lbs 


1,000 lbs. 

table oil 

4 ry 

214, 759 

61 

161,630 

55 

10:i,962 

57 

i04, 285 

51 

121, 27i 

Exclusively vege- 

table oil 

m 

132,906 

71 

190,280 

71 

99,265 

69 

74, 127 

60 

93, 970 

Exclusively animal 


oil _ 

6 

3,391 

7 

3,843 

3 

G24 

g 

303 

4 

460 

Oleomargarine (colored)' ] 


1 



AnimaJ and vege- 











table oil 

33 

9,303 

36 

8*961 

36 

6,960 

36 

4,976 

34 

7,078 

Exclusiv ily vego- ! 

table oil 

23 

9,793 

34 

5,359 

35 

2,026 

33 

1,384 

27 

2,808 

Exclusively animal 

oil 

2 

1, 106 

3! 

94 

2 

30 

1 

1 




.. 1 




Total 0 oomarga- 
rino (colored and 
uncoloretl) 


371.317 


370, KKl 


211,867 

1 


185, 076 


226,677 







Division rtf Fairy and Poultry Products. Compiled from reports made by inBUufacturers. 

292&‘r— yBK 1924 66 



Quantity manufactured iv 19 J3 
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'otal condensed and evaporated milk. 
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Tablb 468 . — Condensed milk: International trade f calendar yearSy average 1900- 

191Sy annual 1921-192S 

[Thousand pounds— i. c , 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 190&-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PHINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 









TRIi'a 









Australia 1 

4, 463 

727 

93 

33. 287 





(’anada. 

260 

4, 676 

147 

36, 401 

232 

24,813 

177 

41,066 

Denmark 

* 11 

» 4, 724 

6 

37,623 

3 

60 29-^ 



Italy 

806 

6, 913 

1, 129 

'289 

6f>4 

l',043 

987 

6, 791 

Netherlands 

* 39 

55 

281 

66,899 

534 

190,681 

163 

227, 393 

Now Zcalp’id > 

261 

132 

41 

3,029 

48 

1, 482 

3 

1, 443 

Norway 

3 

32, 106 

1, 210 

6,556 

1,089 

16,382 

986 

18,069 

Switzerland 

201 

80, 630 

1,432 

46, 826 

6 

46, 474 

177 

55) 827 

Dnited State.s 


3 16,200- 

8,068 ; 

289, 726 

6,294 

187, 497 

10,398 

m; 264 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO COUN- 









TRIES 









Argentina 

742 




818 




Belgium 

(») 1 

(«) 

2,67 

46 

702 

1 140 

1 669 i 

89 

Brazil 

8,004 1 


579 


L383 




British India > 

ll'236 


7,8t6 

116 

7 222 

172 

6 7 nu 4 

'em 

China 

4,484 


6, 18.6 

8, 025 

1 ^ If 

9, 443 

Cuba 

28,457 


42, 799 


1 41, 228 



Kgypt 

^ 1,628 


89') 


2 310 

OA 

" l"^546 

QU 

F'ranco- 

2,468 

4, 140 

37,261 

11,723 

32 ! 923 

7, 350 

3l’3(H 

60 

8,286 

Germany 8 

66 

12, 080 

9 81o 

«2,890 

9,294 

1,022 

8, 872 

682 

Japan 

10,061 


8, OK' 

132 





Java and Madura 

a 6, 136 

*74 

10,441 


11,062 




Philippine Islands 

12,311 


12, 23n 


12, 177 




Sptun 

6,6a6 


6,639 


83 


10 3 (j 


Sweden 

28 

92 

94 

467 

162 

g 

190 


Union of South Africn 

21, 227 

00 

7,282 

0^) 

0,932 

1 

10, 697 

1 

United Kingdom 

121, 176 

48,221 

235,349 

4, 066 

207,081 

16,589 

240, 99(> 

13, 469 

Total, 26 countries 

240, 361 

209, 578 

400, 166 

638, 996 

349, 321 

640, 871 

332, 720 

612, 472 


Division of Statistiral and Historical Research 
Olhcial sources. 

* Includes some preserved milk 
’ Two-year average 

* Four- year average. 

* Throe-year average 

® Not separately stated 

« Twelve months’ sea trade, e]e\(ai months’ land trade 
^ Ono ycMU onl\ 

® Includes some powdered milk 
® Eight niontlis, IVlay-Deccinber. 

Ten months 
” Less than 500 pounds 



rarm iLnmyoHB mid tnevr rroauciB — L cmie 


Table 469. — Milk: Retail pricey standard or grade B milky per quarty delivered to 
family trade tn cities y 19W~19S4 


I 


Market and year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee 


rts 

Cts 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts 

Boston 1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 


18 

18 

18 

18 

1921-- 

17 

164 

16 

164 

15 

16 

15 

16 

154 

16 

15 

15 

1922 

13H 

134 

134 

134 

IZH 

12V^i 

13K 

134 

134 

14]i 

144 

144 

1923 

141^1 

144 

144 

134 

134 

134 

14 

144 

144 

144 

154 

134 

I924-- 

Hh 

134 

124 

12 

12 

12 

12M 

134 

144 

J44 

144 

144 

New York 1920 

18 

16,4 

164 

16 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921 

17 

16 

15 



14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1922 

I,*) 

15 

15 


15 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1923_ 

10 

1.1 

15 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

1921 

l.'i 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

Philadelphia 192*) 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 1 

14 

15 

15 1 

15 

15 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

lih 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 1 

12 

124 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 i 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

PittslMir^di 1920 

10 

16 

16 

15 

15 1 

1.5 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

1923 



14 

14 1 

14 

14 

J4 

14 

14 

16 

15 


1924 

15 

14 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

(’ineiriTiftti 1920. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 . 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

192,1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 








Cleveland: 1920 .. 

10 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1.3 

13 

1922 

11 

]] 

11 

10 

104 

iOh 

104 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

192:1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13,4 

13 

14 

14 

14 

134 

14 

12 

1924 .... 

13,4 


1:14 

134 

14 

12 

11 

14 

134 

134 

134 

134 

InditmnpolLs H)20_ 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

IJ 

14 

13 

13 

1.1 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 

12 

1J4 

11 

1922 j 

114 

11 

Jl 

104 

104 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

1923-- ... 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Chicago 1920 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

124 

13 

13 

1:1 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

14 

14 

Detroit 1920 . 

10 

16 

16 

16 

154 

1 154 

16 

16 

16 

I 16 

16 

14 

1921 .... 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

i 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922. ... 

13 

13 

12 

114 

114 

114 

12 

13 

13 

13 

l.'l 

14 

192;i 

134 

134 

134 

14 

11 

14 


15 

15 

15 

14 

134 

1924 ... 

14 

H 

14 

14 

14 

134 

11 

134 

134 

134 

134 i 

134 

Milwaukee 1920 . 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

i:j 

13 

11 ! 

11 

1921 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 . 

”9 “ 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

in 

10 

192.3 .... 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

n 

11 

104 

1924 

11 

11 

U 

11 

11 

11 

31 

11 

11 

104 

10 

10 

Minneapolis. 1920 .. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

124 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 


11 

n 

104 

1922 

lO 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Jl 

11 

11 

114 

1923 

11 

11 

104 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11}., 

1924.. 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

114 

11 

11 

11 

11 

St Paul 1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921... .. 

13 

13 

32 

12 

11 

10 


11 


11 

1 j 

io>$ 

19‘22 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1 1 

11 

1923 


11 

11 

11 

11 

]] 


12 

*12 

12 

12 

12" 

1924 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

"io 

11 


11 

11 

- 31 

Sioux City 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

jfi'” 

16 

16 

16 

1921... 

15 

14 

13 


124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 


1922 

H 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 


192:1.... . 




10 

10 

10 


11 

12 


12 

"12 ' 

1924 

"12*” 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


n 

St. Louis* 1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

164 

16 

1921,. 

16 

15 

14 

14 

13 

14 

1:4 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas City 1920 

154 

154 

16 

16 

154 

164 

15 

154 

15 

154 

164 

154 

1021 .... 

144 

14 

134 

134 

i:i4 

33 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922.. 

14 

13 

12 

11 

u 

114 

114 

12 

10 

12 

12 

124 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

124 

1924 

12 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

iVashingtou, D. C.: 1920... 

18 

174 

174 

174 

16 

16 

16 

16 

104 

174 

174 

174 

1921... 

164 

15 

16 

16 

13 

134 

134 

134 

14 

16 

15 

15^ 

1922... 

134 

13 

13 

134 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1923... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

1924... 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
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Tablb 469. — Milk: Retail standard or grade B milk, per quart t delivered to 
family trade in cities^ 19^0^192 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 


eta. 

eta. 

eu. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta. 

eta 

eta 

eta 

et.<i 

eta. 

Richmond’ 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 

16 

144 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1923 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 


1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Jackaonvilie 1920. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

24 

224 

22H 

1921 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

184 

184 

1922 

17H 


17 

14 

14 

14 

i 104 

154 

17 

1 164 

17 

17 " 

1923. 


174 

WM 

16 

154 

164 

164 

16 

17 

184 

18 

174 

1924.. 

19 

20 


174 

164 

17 

17 

17 

184 

184 

184 

184 

Louisville’ 1920 

16 

j 16 

16 

16 

16' " 

16 

1 16 

16 

16 

1 16 

16' 

1921 

15 

i 20 





11 

12 

11 

1 11 

11 

u 

1922 

11 

1 9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

114 

12 

1.1 

!32i 

13 

1 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

124 

124 

13 

13 

1.1 

1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Nashville 1920... 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

17 

1921 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

15 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


192:i--. . ... 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 


14 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Birmingham 1920. 

2m 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

224 

224 

20 

20 

224 

1921 

22h 

224 


20 


18 

20 

174 

174 

I7H 

174 

174 

1922 

20 

18 


174 

15 

16 


174 



lb 


192;i 

14 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

io 

15 

15 

1924 

15 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

164 

164 

18 

18 

18 

New Orleans 1920 

19 

19 

19 

10 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

19 

19 

18 

1921 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

15 

1924 



15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Dallas 1920 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1921 


10 

17 


15 


15 


15 



15 

1922 

15 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

1924 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Butte 1920 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 

16 

16 


15 

15 

15 

1921 . 

15 

15 

16 


13 


124 

124 

124 

13 

13 

1,3 

1922 

Wi 

13 

124 

12 

124 

114 

114 

I 12 

12 

12 

13 

124 

1923.. 

12H 

12k 

13 

124 

124 

12 

124 

124 

134 

13 

13 

13 

1924 


13 

134 

13 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

13 

13 

134 

Denver 1920 

12^ 

124 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

to 

104 

1922 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

n 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

134 

Salt Lake City 1920 

12^ 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

13 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

1921 

12H 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

12.4 

124 

1922 

10 

84 

9 

9 

84 

84 

84 

84 


9 

84 

9 

1923 

lOH 

10 

10 


10 



104 

94 

10 

10 

11 

1924 

91^ 

94 

94 

'94 

94 

' 94' 

94 

94 

11 

104 

104 

Seattle: 1920 

14 

144 

134 

12 


13 

14 

14”' 

14 

14 


13 

1921 

13 

11 

13 

13 

12 

L 


12 


12 

12”' 

11 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

1 12 ” 

13 

13” 

124 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1924 


13 


12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

10 

Portland, Oreg 1020 

15 

15 

16 

13 

134 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

144 

14.4 

1921 

14 

14 

14 


13 

12 

12 

124 

124 

124 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

124 

12 

124 

12”“ 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

124 

12 

114 

1924 

12 

114 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

114 

11 

11 

104 

Los Angeles 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

18 

1921 

18 

16 

16 

16 


16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

144 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1924.. 

15 

15 


16 

15 

16 

17 

15 

17 

17 

14 

144 

San Francisco 1920 

16 

16 

164 

15 

16 

16 

164 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921 

154 

154 

16 

16 

15 

144 

134 

14 

14 

134 

134 

134 

1922 

1.34 

124 

124 

124 


124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

13 

1923 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 



14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Di vblon of Statistical and Historcial Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products. 
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Table 470. — Milk: Wholesale price, standard or grade B milk, per quart, in cases 

of le quarts, 1920-1924. 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Ctf . 

at * 

Ct 9 . 

Cte. 

Cis . 

CU . 

Ct 9 . 

Ct 9 . 

Cts . 

Ct 9 , 

Cts 

Cts 

Boston* 1920 

16 

16 


16 

16 

14 

14 

15 

15 

164 

164 

164 


1921 

16H 

15 


134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922- 

11 

104 

104 

104 

104 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 


12 

114 

114 

114 

12 

124 

12H 

124 

VAh 

13 

1924- - 

12^ 

114 

104 

10 

10 

10 

104 

114 

124 

124 

1^4 

124 

New York. 1920., - 

17H 

10 


16 


16 

16 

16 


17 

18 

18 

i.‘ 

17 

1921 

17 

IH 


16 





14 

15 

144 

144 

1^4 

144 

1922 

14^ 




13 

124 

14 

144 

144 

144 

14‘ i 

154 

1923 

154 

14 


14 


14 

134 

13' " 

13 

13' 

14 ■ 

14 

144 

14 

1921 

14 

13 


13 


13 

12 

12 


12 

13 

1 13 

14 

14 

Philadelphia 1920 

13 

13 


13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

16 

14 * 

12 

1921- 

12 

12 


12U 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1922 

10 

10 


10 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

101 i 

11 

114 

11 '4 

1923 --- 

104 

11 


114 

12 

12 

12 

12 

124 

124 

12 

114 

114 

1924- - 

114 

114 

114 

114 

12 

11 

114 

ll^i 


11 

11 


rittaburuh 1920 

15 » ^ 

16 


16 


144 

144 

144 

144 

ir.i^i 

164 

164 

164 

154' 

1921 

144 

144 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

mi 

13 

134 

13 'v 

124 

1922 

124 


11 

1 ; 

114 

114 

114 

114 

12 


124 

134 

134 

1923 .. 

134 

134 

134 

13*1 

134 

134 

134 

134 1 

mi 

141. i 

144 

14 ‘a 

1921 

144 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 i 

134 

134 

11 


Olnciimati 1920 

144 

14 


14 



14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

14 

13 


13 



12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

11 


11 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

n 

1923 - 

11 

11 


11 


11 

11 

11 


10 

104 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 


12 


12 

12 








Cleveland 1920 

144 

144 

144 

134 

134 

134 

134 

144 

144 

144 

134 

134 

1921-- 

134 

124 

124 

124 

124 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

11 

1922-.- 

9 

9 


9 


9 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

104 

104 

114 

1923 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

11 

11 

IVA 

114 

114 

ll*.i 

114 

1924--- . 

114 

liw 

iiH 

114 

IIH 

9 

9 

11 

10 

11 

J1 

12 

Indianapolis 1920 

12 

12 


12 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1921 

12 

12 


11 


11 

11 

10 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

1922 

10 

9 


9 


9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 1 

8 

84 

1923 

84 

104 

104 

114 

104 

104 

104 

10 

104 

104 1 

lOV^i 

104 

1924 

10 

10 1 

I 1 

10 


10 

10 

104 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

104 

Chicago* 1920 

144 

144 

134 

im 

134 

134 

144 

164 

164 

154 

14 

134 

1921 

134 

13H 

134 

13 

13 

134 

13H 

13 

114 

114 

114 

114 

1922 J 

11 


1 

ll 


94 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

(L 

1923 

11 

12 


12 


12 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

134 

134 

1924 


13U 

13 


124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Detroit 1920 

16 

16 


16 


16 

144 

144 

16 

15 

1.5 

16 

16 

13 

1921 -_ 

12 

12 


12 


12 

12 

12 ' 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922... 

12 

12 


11 


11 

104 

104 

104 

11 

11 

114 

10 

11 

1923 

12 

114 

12 


124 

124 

12 


13 

13 

13 

12 

124 

1924 

12 

12 


12 


12 

12 

114 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Milwaukee* 1920 

12 

12 


11 


11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

1921 

- 


84 

Si 

74 

74 

74 

8 

74 

74 

74 

74 

1922.. 

7^*i 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

84 

84 

1923 

84 

8’: 


84 

84 

84 

84 


94 

9,4 

94 

9,4 

94 

1921 


94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

9 

84 

9 

Minneapolis 1920 

lli| 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

124 

124 

i2}'<; 

124 

124 

1921.... 

114 

11 


104 

104 

94 

ali 

84 

9,4 

9,4 

94 

94 

9 

1922 

84 

81, 

i 

84 

m 

8 

84 

8 

81. i 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1923 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

101 '2 

J04 

104 

104 

104 

1924 

104 

104 

104 

84 

84 

84 

9 

94 

94 

10 

94 

94 

8t. Paul* 1920 

12 

12 


12 


114 

114 


12 

124 

124 i 

r 2 M 

12,4 

124 

1921 

I 114 

111^ 


10' 

4 

104 

94 

84 


94 

1 

94 

9’/2 

94- 

1922 - 

84 

8H 

1 

8' 

4 

84 

84 1 

84 

84 

84 

94 

94 

94 

1923 

94 



93 


94 

94 

94 

9>^ 

104 

lO'l 

104 

1924 

104 

9^ 


91 

4 

84 

84 



94 


94' 

94 


Bioux City* 1920- 

14}4 

144 


14| 

4 

144 

144 

"134’ 

'134 

134 

'liH 

144 

144 

''h4 

1921 

134 

124 


113 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

U 


1922.. 

931 

84 


83 


84 

84 

84 


9 





1923-. 






' 8 

8 

> 8 


9 



io" 

10 

1924 

10 

10 


10 


10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

8t. Louis: 1920 

15 

16 


16 



14 


14 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

134 

13 


12 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

u 


1922 

8 

8 


8 


8 

8 

8 

10 


10 

10 

10 

..... 

1923 

11 

11 


11 


n 

11 

11 

11 

'll"" 

11 

11 

11 • 

11 

1924 

11 

11 


11 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Kansas City: 1920 

14 

14 


14 


144 

14 

134 

14 

144 

134 

144 

134 

144 

1921 

124 

13 


114 

n4 

114 

12 

12 

124 

12 

12 

114 

11 

1922 

114 

11 


10 


9 

84 

9 

9 

94 

84 

94 

94 

10 

1923 

104 

10 


10 


104 

10 

104 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

104 

1924 

10 

11 


11 


104 


11 

11 

114 

104 

104 

104 

104 

Washington, D. C.: 1920... 

164 

16 


164 

16 

134 

134 

134 

14 

14 

16 

164 

16 

1921... 

144 

13 


14 


14 

11 

11 

10 


11 

12 

12 

12 

1922... 

11 

12 


10 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

114 

19*23... 

11 

11 


11 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

1934... 

12 

12 


12 


12 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

104 
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Table 470. — Milk.\ Wholesale pricey standard or grade B milky per quarty in cases 
of IS quartSy 1B20-1924 — Continued 


Market and year 

1 Jan. 

j 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc 


Cts 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

KJchmond 1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

IG 


14^ 

11 

13 

18 

' 13 

13 

13 

13 



1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

18 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

H 

14 

1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

Jacksonvillo; 1920 

17 

17 


18 

18 


22 

22 

22 

IS 

18 


1921 


16 

16 



16 


16 

14 

16 

16 


1922 

13 


16 

11 

12^ 

13 

12^ 

i^A 




1023 

WA 

144 

WA 

13 

12^^ 

12t^ 

12A 

13 

13 

16 

15 

14*4 

1924 

16 


IhA 

HA 

14H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

UA 

14A 

14^ 

Louisville. 1920 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


1921 

13 

14 





0 

10 

9 

ft 

9 


1922 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

0*4 

10 

11 

1923 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

lOh 

IQA 

11 

11 

11 

1924.. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Jl 

11 

Nasbville. 1920 

16 

IG 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

10 

15 

1921. 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922.... 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Binnmgham: 1920 ... ... 

16 

18 : 

16 

1.6 

16*i 

18 

16 

16 

15 



18 

1921. 

18 

15 ; 


16 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13**2 

im 


13J4 

1922 

13 

12 


11 

14 

10 

13 

1923 

14 

13*i 

13*^ 

13V<2 

ISl^i 

13H 


m2 

13^ 

im 

12 

12 

1024... 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 


14 

14A 

14*4 

New Orleans 1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

1021 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 4 

14 

12 

12 

1922... 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

^2 

12 

12 

12 

192:1 

12 

12 

1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

1924 

13 ; 

13 

! 13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Bulte 1920 


12lij 

12V^ 



12*^2 

12^2 

12A 


16 



1921 

i2>2 

12**2 

' 1^ 


10 ~ 

10 


10 

10 

fio" 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

' 10 * 

10 

9h 

“ y'A 

9*2 

■> 

10 

10 

10 

i92:i 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1924 , 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

i: 

11 

11 

11 

Denver 1920 

114 

ll*i 

12 

12 


11 

12 

11 

1* 

11 

11 

u 

1921 


13 


10 

9 

9 

8Ai 

9 

8 

8A 

8*4 

1922. . 

8 

8 

lA 

8 

8 

7A 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

10 

1923 


i 10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1924 

"io" 

10 

10 

10 


9 

10 

lip 

yA 

10 

10 

11^ 

Salt Lake C’lty. 1920. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 

12 

11 

n 

11 

11 

jl 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

yA 

8 

8 


8 

8 

8 

1923 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

1924 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

! 10 

yA 

10 

Seattle- 1920 

11 u 

11 

10 

9 


10 

11 

11 

il 

lOA 



1921 

9 

84 

9 

9 

' SA 



8A 


8A 

8A 

8 

1922 


9}.- 

9*^ 

8 

m 

8h 

8A 

9H 

“ 'm 

0 

lOA 

10)4 

1923 

lot <2 

10*2 

lOA 

lOh 

9A 

9A 

yA 

yA 

10*4 

10*4 

10*4 


1924 

lO'v 

10 

9H 

9*^ 

8A 

8 A 

8A 

8A 

7 

7 

7A 

Portland, (>roi?.- 1920 

13h 

13*^2 

mi 

12 

12H 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13H 

13 

13 

1921 

12’^ 

12 

12 


9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

0 

9 

9 

1922 .... 

9 

8*2 

8H 


8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1923 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10*4 

yA 

^924 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 


8 

8 


8 

7A 

Los Angelos 1920 

16 

15 1 

16 

16 

15 

15 

"’i?” 

17 


17 

17 

17 

1921 

17 

16 

15 

16 


16 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 . .. .... 

13**2 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1923 .. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

16 

16 

14 

14 

16 

16 

15 

16 

13 

13 

San Franoi<!(o- 1920 

14 

14 

13H 

133-i 

14 

14 

18A 

14 

14 

14A 

14A 

16, 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

V 

1922 

U 

lOh 

lOH 

11 


lOA 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 \ 

1923 

11 

10*1 

10 

iOA 

in 

30*-^ , 


11 



12 

11* ' 

1924 

12 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

10 

12 

12 


DlvtsKiJi of Ftrttl^^icul nnd Ilistoncal Kesearcb. CoraiMlod from reports of l^ivision of Dairy and Poultr, 
Products. 
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Table 471 . — Creamery hvtter: Production^ United States^ 19J7-i9S4 
[Thousand pound.^--i e., 000 oiuittt^d] 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1917 

43,997 

38, 459 

47, 371 

53,809 

1918 

44, 357 

421380 

49,080 

57, 332 

1919 

62, 189 

44, 343 

64, 822 

67, 487 

1920 

49,044 

40, 355 

50, m 

60,022 

1921 

58,000 

50, 550 

07, 077 

82, 70.3 

1922 

73, 505 

07, 405 

70, 5.12 

80, 023 

'923 

83,088 

74, 134 

8H,ril 

100,517 

x924 

8;i,6a3 

82,905 

91, 409 

10, 038 


May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Total 

75, 108 
85,564 
103, 941 
80,845 
119,077 
13*2, 351 
134,350 
134, 142 

! 

98,808 
104,385 
119,357 
114,695 
130.0:« 
150, (K14 
158,371 
155, 107 

94, 151 
97, 440 
104, 156 
110,844 
111,898 
135,211 
148, 278 
156, .486 

83, 030 
85, 148 
84, 4.58 
90, 609 
111,038 
114, 100 
120, 802 
jijo, on 

70,744 
72, 397 
68,816 
77, 100 
89,932 
92, .169 
102, 273 
109, 1.59 

5<), 170 
63,880 
.58, 723 
06, 12‘» 
84, 374 
83, 070 
89,297 

42, 705 
45, 741 
4.5,041 
53, ,570 
70,024 
68,628 
74,909 

48, 167 
4.5, 560 
46, (•»02 
.52, 395 
71,400 
70,017 
77, 2.54 

759, 511 
79.1. 285 
849,994 
863. 577 
1, 0.54, 9.38 
1, 1.53, 515 
1,252, 214 






Division of Statistieul and IJisiorical lU«-earch Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 472 — Creamery butter: Net receipts at five markets^ 1918-1924 
[Thousand pounds — i e , 000 oiiutted] 

NKW YOKK 


Year 

Jan 

Feh 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

UPC 

Total 

1918 


11, .571 

12, 468 

10 , 8 (m 

l.\018 

21, 902 

20,980 

15,708 

13, 367 

16, 032 

11,039 

11,042 


1919 

13, .590 

13, .26 

13,419 

14, 1.57 

18,914 

z\, 49:1 

19,314 

10, 335 

10, 244 

13, 405 

12, 035 

9,954 


1920 

9,760 

9 259 

10,724 

0, 4«.5 

10, 144 

17. 623 

17. 801 

15, 048 

12, 329 

9,986 

8, 627 

8, .301 

130, 070 

1921 

10,00:1 

9, 1 16 

10, 721 

11, 792 

17, 640 

22 .513 

17,88.5 

10, 502 

17,516 

14, 113 

I”, 800 

12,311 

176, 037 

1922 

13, 385 

13, 620 

16, 918 

13, 424 

20,438 

28. 588 

25. 391 

19. 083 

15, 0.^)3 

13, 958 

13. 240 

12, 235 

204, 3,33 

1923 

10, 829 

12. i41 

16, 707 

1.5, 400 

20, 444 

20. 408 

23, .594 

18. 172 

15, 82:t 

14,924 

12, 750 

13, 070 

207, 031 

1924 

13,389 

13 763 

1.5,800 

15,290 

18,231 

25,314 

27, .579 

20, 835 

18, 020 

17,086 

11,908 

1.3, 422 

211,273 


1918_... 


11,005 

11,802 

11,87.3 

12,207 

20,088 

21,990 

1.5, 22,5 

12, 508 

12. 2.56 

9,084 

9,008 


1919 

10, 188. 

8,413 

9,472 

10, 657 

19, 1.52 

27, .588 

20,358 

15, :3;39 

10,876 

8, 804 

(), :383 

G, 2.57 

1.53, 677 

1920 

8,321 

7,809 

9, 422 

8, .551 

12,887 

22, 214 

22,843 

16,099 

12, 776 

9,438 

7,592 

7, 5.57 

140, 109 

1921 

8,312 

8, 191 

10,082 

11,997 

18,009 

2.3, 618 

17,815 

17,600 

12,287 

12, 122 

9,246 

10,7.56 

100 , 0 : 3,5 

1922 

11, 2.30 

9,969 

11,726 

11,885 

19, 483 

26. 1.56 

22, 4.571 

17,841 

12,949 

11,072 

9,6.32 

1 1, 736 

176, 102 

192:3 .... 


11,840 

13, 076 

1 : 3 , 184 

19, .327 

27, 191 

2\,m 

16, 430 

13, 8.56 

12,710 

11,042 

13, 170 

IKO, 737 

1924.... 

14, '312 

15,041 

16, 932 

15, 779 

22,260 

27,699 

27,255 

21,192 

1.5,998 

H, 257 

10, 072 

11,050 

213, 347 


I’lIILADELPHlA 


1918 


681 

2, 160 

2,054 

2,968 

4,084 

3,903 

'3,304 

2,827 

2,848 

2, 220 

2, 396 


1910 

3, 161 

2,087 

3,099 

3,391 

4,186 

5,606 

4, 1.55 

3, 601 

3, 424 

3,180 

:t, 460 

2, 474 

42,324 

1920 

2,098 

2,910 

2,809 

2, 4.50 

3,044 

6, 402 

4,836 

:4. 946 

.3,884 

3, 118 

2, 488 

2,617 

40.202 

1921 

2,680 

2, 329 

3, 191 

3, 376 

6,07.5 

6,450 

5,362 

4, 723 

4. 222 

3, 951 

3, 4.59 

:4, 766 

48, 580 

1922 

4 , 5 : 3 c 

3,836 

4,032 

3. 678| 

6, 377 I 

7,267 

6,681 

4,913 

:t, 779 

3, .578 

3, 368 

3,474 

63. 519 

1923 

4,223 

3, 614 

6,023 

4, 387 

6, :348| 

7,852 

6,:;37 

4,998 

4, 360 

4,427 

3, ,527 

3, 049 

.50, 706 

1924 

4,332 

4, 369 

4, 3461 

1 

4, 8071 

6, 719, 

8,751 

8, 16.5 

6,891 

4, 747 

4, 520 

.3,802 

.3,946 

0.1, 383 


BOSTON 


1918 


1,640 

3,283 

2, 802 

4,938 

9*631 

9,000 

.5, 214 

3, 723, 

4, 588 

3, 0.54 

1919_ 

3,318 

.3, 159 

2, 690 

3,019 

7,897 

11,662 

11, 324 

0,290 

4, .3331 

2, 821 

],827l 

1920- 

2,668 

2,626 

4, 437 

3,006 

1,698 

13,498 

11,900 

7, 233 

5, 590| 

3,014 

1, 90G 

1921. 

3,077 

3,102 

3, 428 

3,208 

6, 060 

10, 30:1 

11, 140 

4,387 

6, 782 

6, 205 

2, 713 

1922, 

3,967 

3, 5.50 

3,003 

3, 622 

9,017 

14,020 

9, .558 

7,158 

4. 9071 

3, 786 

3, 706 

1«'23- 

3,802 

4,020 

4,810 

5, 439 

7,037 

12,008 

10, 977 

7,001 

0,0011 

4, 582 

4, I9tl| 

1924. 

4,362 

6,026 

6,368 

6, 482 

7, 754 

13,400 

12, .538 

7,422 


4, 5.50 

‘2,331 


2 , m 

1 08 '■i t'A031 
00 340 

70, 072 

2,351 77,021 
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Table 472 . — Creamery hutUr: Net receipts at five markets^ 1918-1924 — Continued 

SAN FRANOI8CO 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Total 

1018 







1,649 
2, 179 
1,744 
2,369 
2,177 
2, 616 
2, 652 

1,600 

1,762 

1,789 

2,710 

2,257 

2,224 

2,283 

1,278 
1,090 
1,661 
2,064 
2,034 
1,878 
1, 952 

1,684 

1,339 

1,800 

2,5.38 

2,228 

1,906 

1,806 

1,638 
1,400 
1,566 
2,370 
1,802 
1, 650 
1,704 

1,3,32 
1,332 
1, 672 
1,718 
1,789 
1,942 
2, 102 

22, 117 
23,563 
25,741 
25,916 
25, 511 
26, 411 

3919 

1920_.. 
3921 

1922 

1923 

1921- 

1,2<J7 

1,488 

1,652 

1,742 

2,055 

1,594 

3,480 
1, 665 
1, 441 
1,583 
1, 634 
1,684 



2,014 
2,174 
1,982 
2, 152 
1,950 
1,925 

2,792 
3, 141 
2,345 
2,019 
2,406 
2,013 

2,956 

2,767 

2,256 

2,731 

2,462 

3,498 

2,467 
2,197 
2,306 
2, 742 
2,883 
2,698 



TOT\L 


1918 







428 

41,011 
43,317 
44,715 
982 
51, 2.U 
47, 831 
67,623 

33, 763 
35,967 
36, 240 
41, 870 
782 

.37,408 
29,639 
27,9.55 
37,929 
34, 621 
38, 558 
'•2,219 

27,541 
25, 765 
22, 2.38 
30, 654 
31,808 
33, 774 
30,417 

27, 85.3 
21,702 
22,092 
31,098 
.32,603 
.35, 179 
3.3, 470 

463,364 
400,290 
472,011 
.530,602 
549,208 
501, 435 

iolo'”' 

1920 

1921 

3922.. _. 

1923 

1924. 

31,524 

24,916 

26,730 

34,886 

40,613 

37,689 

29, 064 
24,269 
24, 179 
32, 548 
33, 839 
40,473 

30, 600 
29, 566 
29, 404 
37, 791 
41,676 
44,370 

34, 610 
23, 693 
32,718 
35, 228 
40, 826 
43,971 

63, 124 
30,640 
49, G30 
57,046 
54, 618 
57,462 

70,706 

60,934 

65,250 

78,773 

76,402 

77,892 

57, 0-^0 
59,13.: 
54, .567 
65,264 
64, 087 
78,089 
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Table 473 . — Creamery huiler. Receipted gross^ at five markets by States of origin, 

1924 


iTiiousand pounds— 1. e , 000 omitted] 
BOSTON 


State 


Chicago. 

Illinois - 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky — 

Maine 

Massachusetts,.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri... 

Montana. 

Ncbiiiskft ... . 
New }Iainpshir» 
New Yo:k 

North Dakota., 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. . 
South Dakota. . 

Vermont 

WLscoiLsiii 

Other States — 
Canada 


Jan. 


829 

1,218 

55 

200 

2 

21 

a! 

101 

itJi 

807 

47 


12 

461 


196 

2 

66 

441; 

45 

33 


eh 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

061 

716 

816 

1,039 

985 

459 

:i06 

483 

328 

318 

331 

599 

1, 654 

1,428 

2,303 

3,763 

2.089 

1,340 

792 

606 

153 

388 

41 

.38 

48 

291 

813 

673 

146 

155 

116 

10 

51 

120 

138 

82 

264 

413 

^26 

395 

428 

253 

106 

129 

26 

67 

13 

87 

81 

162 

1 

70 

15 


3 




5 

22 

43 






’“42 

16 

17 

6 

12 

11 

3 

1 

41 

15 

m 

16 

62 

17 

9 

76 

74 

21 

37 

169 

103 

38 

60 

58 

66 

127 

644 

625 

331 

79 

142 

32 

61 

478 

1,564 

1,817 

2,196 

3, 169 

3,644 

2,702 

2,444 

1, 389 

705 

829 

11 

13 

3 

1.55 

280 

319 

103 

259 

137 

73 

4 

IQ 

71 


1 

A 

1 

49 


22 

24 


107 

/i 

215 

276 

520 

1,291 

1,672 

767 

519 

461 

581 

244 

14 

17 

18 

13 

12 

15 

6 

14 

16 

2 

4 

349 

432 

329 

264 

392 

823 

1 

789 

919 

441 

169 

110 

42 

53 

49 

64 

257 

391 

199 

117 

32 

26 


153 

124 

80 

226 

i,o:n 

660 

292 

193 

229 

158 

51 

12 

31 

18 

25 

69 

27 


60 

6 

4 

44 

64 

227 

250 

271 

471 

504 

265 

190 

101 

15 

36 

370 

436 

676 

1 786 

1,050 

800 

335 

247 

313 

238 

232 

33 

80 

104 

116 

277 

396 

307 

270 

212 

Q9 

44 

35 

31 

29 

34 

1 


72 

26 

1 

23 

26 

26 






r 1 






Total 


7, 691 
7,003 
2,436 
3,361 
607 

91 

196 

72:i 

2,394 


1,404 

220 

6,378 

143 

5,468 

1,230 

3,282 

288 

2,450 

5,923 

1,983 

287 

29 
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Table 473 . — Creamery butter: ReceiptSt gross, at five markets by States of origin^ 

1 924 — Continued 

NEW YORK 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept j 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Alabama.- 

0 

6 

4 

6 

12 

to 

7 

4 

1 


2 

10 

70 

California 





36 





22 

24 


87 


21 

24 





20 





33 

107 

Georgia 

10 

6 

l' 

O 

16 

9 

6 

7 

3 

6 

13 

20 

97 


40 

12 

44 








10 


106 

Illinois. 

1,995 

1,772 

1,887 

2,095 

3, 779 

4,44.5 

4, 5931 

3, 916 

3, 248 

2,^ 

1,900 

2,742 

36,039 

Indiana. 

261 

140 

257 

323 

307 

586 

653 

330 

460 

279 

100 

93 

3, 788 

Iowa 

3, f>39 

3,973 

4,182 

4,084 

4,985' 

6,719 

7,286 

5,726 

6,459! 

4,788 

3, 568 

3,473 

6?; 781 

Kansas 

33 

21 



24 

287 

368 

214 

71 

42 

1 

3 

1 064 

Kcuturky.. 


8 

14 

16 

64 

219 

99 

130 

140 

100 

146 

15 

954 

Loui'?iiina 

1 



1 

27 

63 

31 






123 

Miirvland. ... 

22 

ft 

4 

1 

14 

3 

47 

14 

2 

4 

6 

9 

i32 

Massni tiusetts 

40 

4 

1 

16 

6 

61 

163 

30 

86 

128 

12:1 

n 

047 

Michigan 

606 

1,236 

1, 281 

682 

836 

1 , in 

1,606 

1,421 

960 

626 

664 

639 

11,205 

Minnesota 

4,iK)9 

5, 262 

6,776 

6,934 

6,636 

8,086 

9,384 

6,888 

6, 247 

6,666 

3,411 

3,968 

74, 16ft 

Missouri 

219 

41 

142 

no 

607 

437 

600 

386 

1 422 

624 

265 

377 

3,aio 

Montana . .. .. 

68 




3 

29 

74 

59 

72 

84 

30 

66 

466 

Nebraska 

1,715 

1,896 

‘^'i07 

1,981 

1 1,945 

2,726 

3,276 

2,006 

1,951 

2,093 

1,411 

1,7(V) 

24, 812 

Now York 

419 

181 

172 

241 

586 

1,317 

1,030 

1,136 

730 

1,066 

914 

396 

8,185 

North Carolina 

271 

18 

9 

11 

22 

23 

21 

10 

14 

12| 

12 

12 

197 

North Dakota 

22 

17 

3 

28 

17 

1 

44 

40 

43 

63 

95l 

3 

26 

397 

Ohio 

435 

383 

349 

270 

612 

1,289 

1,313 

646 

663 

641 

467 

494 

7,351 

Ponnsylvama.- 

167 

46 

66 

64 

103 

81 

76 

112 

146 

84 

16 

38 

988 

South Dakota 

6 

12 

11 

11 

6 

10 

14 

94 

68 

11 

27 

10 

270 

Tennessee 

79 

49 

21 

24 

! 74 

102 

66 

80 

93 

128 

63 

80 

869 

'I'exas .. 



12 


62 

26 


1 




7 

98 

Virginia 

23 

16 

8 

11 

31 

142 

“ “134 

81 

66 

80 


24 

684 

West Virginia 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

7 

17 

0 

6 

13 

6 

3 

76 

Wisconsin. 

1,011 

1,010 

1, 137 

1,048 

831 

1,881 

1,604 

1 1,153 

1,066 

1,019 

i 832 

1, 139 

13, 730 

Other States 

7 

17 

7 

13 

42 

il2 

43 

9 

8 

39 

i 10 

34 

341 

Canada. . 

i 1771 

i i 

i 45 

1 

115 

29 

1 

27 


22 

20 

i 

2 

1 30 

482 

950 


PHILADELPHIA 







2 

25 

- . - 

28 

26 



— 


174 

50 



Delaware 


2 

1 



1 


7 

6 

4 

1 


Illinois 

754 

446 

1,700 

706 

1,252 

1,230 

901 

904 

673 

705 

766 

948 

Indiana — 

272 

250 

227 

200 

182 

215 

158 

160 

198 

204 

146 

101 

Tow 1 

111 

107 

85 

121 

290 

672 

631 

282 

241 

206 

161 

77 

Kansas 

48 

12 

31 

36 

11 

16 

20 

10 

44 

13 

66 

24 


1 

1 



24 

4fi 

24 

31 

47 

9 




1 


83 

11 

4 

9 

2 

1 

8 

11 

0 

1 

Michigan 

207 

139 

374 

177 

439 

609 

486 

244 

190 

222 

100 

360 

Minnesota.-- .. 

2,295 

3,094 

1, 573 

3,037 

2,516 

4,663 

4, .581 

3,231 

2,902 

2,685 

2,213 

2,064 


10 




72 

22s 







Missouri 

222 

162 

40 

90 

116 

148 

241 

212 

248 

. 107 

44 

47 


43 

20 



21 

4H 

24 




41 

24 

Nebraska 

164 

159 

161 

161 

313 

212 

190 

266 

208 

no 

216 

269 

New York 

171 

139 

234 

268i 

349 

197^ 

218 

97 

12 

111 

06 

6.5 

Noith Dakota 


1 


1 

4I 

21 


13 

1 

4 



♦)hJo I 

73 

84 

162 

91 

324l 

632 

606 

366 

335 

299 

216 

260 

Oklahoma 





22! 

6 

7 

3 

3 

22 

3 

f) 

Ponusyivauia 

199 

147 

147 

236 

208 

263 

296 

218 

159 

169 

166 

04 

Smith Dakota 

1 


9 



26 

56 

16 

3 




Tenneasee 

60 

36 

21 

12 

217 

362 

376 

361 

189 

223 

83 

31 

Virginia 

104 

109 

77 

80 

126 

202 

238 

186 

130 

161 

128 

98 

West Virginia 

6 


3 

6 

13 

34 

26 

9 

24 

14 

6 

g 

Wisconsin 

208 

m 

264 

603 

386 

841 

767 

482 

196 

199 

194 

313 

Other States 

48 

88 


1 

7 ) 

30 

1 

17 


1 


40 

Canada . 


i 25 

63 

20 

26 

125 

132 











1 









K1 
224 
21 
10,874 
2, 392 

2,783 

320 

186 

137 

3,44ft 

134,753 
311 
1,677 
. 221 
2,409 

1,926 

44 

3,437 

71 

2,207 

110 

1,979 

1,638 

145 

4,616 

242 

301 
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Table 473. — Creamery butter: Receipts^ grossy at five markets by States of origin^ 

1 9S4 — Continued 

CHICAGO 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

Total 

Alabama.. 


2 


4' 

1 



1 

41 



2 

61 

Arkansas 

1 

2; 

1 

2l 

6 

7 

3 

2i 

3 

1 


1 

29 

Colorado 

173 

228i 

215 

761 

283 

429 

308 

1 80 

11 

2 

1 

23 

1,829 

()oori;ia 

1 

i; 


1 

1 

i; 

1 

! 1 



i; 

1 

8 

Idaho 

178 

24 






1 





202 

Indiana. 

33 

37 

34 

20 

106 

242 

308 

! 73; 

80 

102 

31 

36 

1. 102 

llliuois 

3/i8 

320 

361 

461 

931 

1,489; 

1,474 

i 1,258 

602 

784 

437 

299 

8. K70 

low,i... .. - - 

2, R8f) 

3,631 

3,873 

3, 616 

6,291 

6,060 

6, .540 

1 4,383 

3, 648 

3,080 

2,30 2 

2, 796 

46,896 

Kan.s*is 

824 

880 

654 

675 

1,481 

2,040 

1,721 

1 1,2101 

487 

357 

341 

4?8 

11,098 

Kentucky 

41 

61 

14 

2 

59 

60 

136 


36 

36 

29 

13 

500 

Miclngon 

07 

144 

165 

170 

1.59 

361 

281 

105 

112 

84 

28 

65 

' 1,761 

M iniMisota . 

3, MO 

4, 528 

5,136 

4,047 

4,234 

4,425 

4, 386 

: 4,014 

3,522 

3, 163 

2,727 

3, 037 

46, 767 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

2fl 

2 

23 

92 

45 

3 

1 


1 

3 

198 

Mis,soiiri _ 

m 

730 

519 

640 

1,370 

1,847 

1,8.34 

1,224 

963 

"k28 

620 

577 

11,975 

Montana 

7f. 

153 

74 

20 

.58 

105 

239 

96 

6 

8a 

12 

93 

1,077 

Nebraska 

1,040 

1,450 

1,483 

980 

1,913 

2,882 

2,740 

2, 240 

1,420 

1,081 

873 

1,052 

20,054 

Now Mexico. 


1 

2 



4 

22 

15 





44 

New York 


62 






3 

6 


24 

59 

153 

North Dakota 

205 

212 

329 

549 

"‘iiis 

383 

1,047 

i 1,020 

452 

1 741 

533 

57.5 

0,301 

Ohio 

IK 

(i4 

2 


2 

6 

7 

6 

16 

4 

204 

32 

360 

Dklahoiria 

iOl 

51 

79 

138 

665 

421 

306 

222 

96 

41 

24 


2, 144 

Pciiiisyl vania... 

14 

7 

10 

7 

4 

11 

3 



1 1 

55 

1 

103 

SoiJth l>akota... .. 

952 

1,051 

1, 336 

1,177 

1,410 

§ 

2, 460 

i,'^9 

1,253 

923 

578 

773 

15,971 

Tenucasoc. 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

] 

1 

11 

2 

2 

3 

2 

36 

LJtali .. . . 

1 02 

97 

33 










192 

Wisconsin... 

1 4, 42:t 

5,145 

6,144 

6,597 

8, 732 

iiO, 486 

V\ 064 

7,697 

6,607 

6,895 

4,08:1 

4,156 

79,928 

Other iStatcs 

131 

30 

1 

I 

3 

M 

44 

1 1 

10 

1 

36 

4 

70 

370 


SAN FHANClS(JO 


Oabiornia. 

1,466 

1 

1,587 

;i6 

1,880 

2,389 

1 

3,118 

) 

2,343 

] 

1 

^094 

1,862 

46 

1, 567 
119 

1,482 
! 132 

1, 609 
26 

1,698 

103 

22,984 

490 

Idaho 

26 


7 


22 

28 

52 

105 

129 

143 

78 

105 

32 

701 

Nexada . 

13 

13 

6 

24 

26 

19 

12 

38 

56 

33 

10 

10 

269 

Oregon { 

33 

20 

12 

118 

248 

147 

02 

73 

20 

! 

' 46 

46 

84 

947 

Utah 

39 

17 

21 

14 

1 


4 

14 

27 

7 


14 

158 

Wa.shingloD { 

46 

13 

7 

44 

61 

114 

46 

97 

12 

29 

8 

139 

606 

Othei Stales 




1 

20 

21 

172 

24 




22 

266 











Division of Btatisticul and Historical Research. Compiled from monthly reports of tho Division of 
Dairy and Poultry Products 


Table 474. — Creamery butter: Cold-storage holdings, 1915-1924 


ITliousand pounds— i e , 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
May 

May 1 

.lunc 1 

July 1 

Aug 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct 1 

Nov 1 

Dec 1 

Jan. 1 

Feb 1 

1 " ■■ i 

Marl 

Apr 1 

1915 




68. 578 

lOi, m 
106.830 

99, 450 

92. 719 

71,849 

48, 977 
46, 134 

31, 139 

15,033 

3,346 

6,806 

ioio.. 

1,082 

7,017 

53, 8(i3 

102, 537 

100;622 

85, 260 

79; 292 

30, 474 

16, 952 

1917... ... . 

3.607 

9,9.53 

49, 982 

88, m2 

108, 179 

109,154 

100, 116 

79.928 

60,726 

2<s618 

18,808 

14,629 

1918 

9, 530 

12,698 

49, 140 

88,305 

99,:i34 

87,883 

80,874 

66,111 

43, 910 

36, 777 

24,191 

11,909 

1919 ... ... ... 

9,659 

29,435 

90,158 

123,546 

131, 388 

121,816 

100,474 

73,654 

53, 737 

38, 359 

22,568 

12, 655 

1920... 

7, 554 

12,872 

52,526 

101, 455 

115,568 

92,292 

113,385 

101, 778 

79,760 

58,682 

41,486 

27,103 

14,732 

1921 

7,712 

21,682 

61, 991 

82,838 

90,116 

77,983 

66, 129 

48,412 

35,047 

22,582 

9,113 

1922 - ... 

3,830 

13,202 

67.410 

103, 151 

112,039 

96,680 

73,857 

47, 773 

26; 8 19 

16, 122 

8, 910 

4,824 

1923 . 

1924 1 

3,248 
8, 913 

10, 112 
22,348 

62, 768 
74, 184 

I-* >.1 

00 4 >. 

102,731 

156,440 

96,117 

163,494 

76, 472 
135,018 

61,508 

100,832 

1 

30,299 

15,246 

9,847 

7,842 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 



Farm Ammdla amd their Prodvjds — Cattle 


885 


Table 475. — Butter: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-191S, 

annual 1921-1923 

[Thousand pounds - 1 c , 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average, 1909-1913 

1 1921 

1 1922 

1 1923, preliminniy 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exiwrts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina, . 

113 

6. 934 

7 

66,905 

5 

53, 977 

6 

72, 337 

Australia 1 

46 

77, 859 

732 

127, 347 


78, 975 


* 55 116 

Canada 

3, .388 

3 ; 973 

4,018 

9 ; 133 

6, 397 

2li605 

2, 738 

\\ 174 

Denmark 

6,241 

195, 530 

4ai 

202,953 

1,174 

210, 557 

4,0-14 

246, 097 

Fmland 

2, 370 

26, 337 

14 

14, 263 

20 

18,373 

103 

14, 476 

Italy .,.1 

972 

7,870 

1,004 

145 

2,964 

1,683 

.526 

2, 905 

Netherlands 

4, 987 

75, 1.13 

4,401 

44, 528 

10,810 i 

60,981 

1,687 

52, 769 

New Zealand 

47 

38, 761 


100 , 0:10 


125, 462 

7 

140, 016 

Russia 

2,202 

150' 294 



Sweden-- - .. 

330 

45 ; 870 

11,171 

340 

5, GUI 

3, 043 

4(’}j 

5,421 

Union of South Africa 

3,913 

26 

382 

2,698 

196 

1,600 

1 , 166 

601 

PRINCIPAL 1 M PORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Algeria 

1,946 

U 

1, 356 

34 

1,419 

38 



Austria 


452 




3, 600 

1 

Austria-Hungary-,. 

6,281 

4, 267 







Belgium 

14,024 

1 3,125 

22.063 

i, 3:17 

41,828 

294 

2i,:i42 

220 

Brazil 

4, 551 

4 4 

3 

51 

7 

15 



China -- 

» 1.677 


1,450 


1,421 


1,702 


('uba. - 

1,459 


2, (B5 


1,701 




Dutch Eastlndies 

4, 152 


6, 824 


6,000 




Egypt. - 

2,350 

* 106 

628 

149 

1,142 

84 

’”l,()7:t‘ 

76 

France 

13, 7’ 3 

! 40,709 

40,140 

2, 701 

64, 985 

G, /96 

23,200 

19,367 

Germany 

111,44J 

498 

3,351 

<'203 

2, 358 

('19 

2,903 

147 

Gn'ec*' 

206 

8 

4, 393 


2,787 


5, 677 


Norway 

976 

3, 137 

7,560 

29 

7,654 

14 

5, 825 

26 

Persia 

2,201 

3, 059 

840 

209 





Peru - 

462 

20 

801 

1 

1,038 

16 

1,337 

12 

Philippine Islands 

1,665 


730 


1,0.32 


853 


Spain - - 

939 

259 

620 

3 . 54 ' 

694 

Z 1 

378 

391 

Switzerland 

11,106 

44 

16,994 

10 

16,088 

8 

14, 684 

21 

Trinidad and Tobago 

847 


857 

5 

1 , 01:3 

4 



Uinlod Kingdom _ 

455, 489 

1,179 

372, 895 

1, 105 

427, 398 

1, 173 

' 5 ^,' 139* 



2, 092 

United States 

1,647 

4, 125 

18. 558 

8,015 

0,967 

10, 938 

23,741 

5, 846 

Other countries 

12, 273 

37 

4. 666 

1,489 

11,974 

i 1 , 3(>9 

1,957 

1,431 

Total - 

674. 014 

689. 293 

631 953 

674 624 

62:j. 708 

1 6 'ii. IM 1 680 751 1 

632 641 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorlcal Research OfTicial sorrces 

Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and reno 'ated butter, but oos not inolndo margarine, 
cocoa butter, or ghee . 

1 Year beginning July 1 . » Less than 500 pounds * Four-year average 

* Nine mouths < Two-year average » Eight months, May- December 

Table 476. — Butter: Average export price per pound in Copenhagen, Denmark, 

1914-1924 


! 

Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Cents 

25 6 1 

26 9 
35 4 
39 6 
63 7 

7 : 3 . 8 

42 1 

Mar. 

Apr 

Cents 
24 1 
27. 6 
36. 8 
37 2 
65 0 
71. 1 
40 8 

May 

June 

1 

July 

Aug 

Cents 
24 4 1 
32. 6 
40. 1 
49. 7 
65 0 
i 46. 6 
42.9 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Cents 
27 i 
40 5 
44 3 
68 4 
75 6 
69. 6 
44, 7 

Dee. 

Aver- 

age 

1914., 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Cents 
26 1 
29. 0 
33 8 
45 3 
64 2 
76. 8 
48 9 

Cents 
26 6 
28 0 

37 8 

38 4 
64. 0 
72 4 
49. 2 

Cents 
23 4 
29 6 
30.3 
38. 6 
65. 3 
68 2 
44 2 

Cents 
2:1 9 i 
29 1 

35.7 
40.5 
64 7 
60 8 

44.8 

Cents 
*25. 9 i 
31. 0 
36 7 
45 0 
65 1 
48 4 
42 4 

Cents 
25 0 
34. 7 

42 1 
64. 6 
62. 0 
64 7 

43 0 

C( nts 
27 8 

41 G 

42 6 
6.5. 4 
58 3 
63 8 
45 7 

Cents 
29 9 

1 36 6 
; 44.9 
: 65 5 
' 76. 0 

1 62 1 

44 0 

Cents 
25 8 
32,3 
38 9 
49 0 
65 7 
60 8 
45 2 

Av. 1914-1920 

46.2 

43.9 

46 1 

44.6 

42 2 

41.4 

42 1 

43.0 

45 2 

47 9 

51.6 

49 9 

45 2 

1921 

4^4 

3^ 

1 40 4 

Ts 9 

3,3. 5 

32.4 

38 3 

~4i7r 

30 ’ 4 

1 3a 3 

1 39 9 

31.8 

1 38 1 

1922 

31. 1 

31 0 

32 9 

3.^H 

33 6 

37.0 

39 4 

39, 1 

41 1 

; 40 7 

30 0 

J9. 7 

36 6 

1923 

40. 6 

41 3 

41 0 

34 6 

29 5 

29 3 

30 7 

34. 7 

40 3 

3a 0 

39 4 

41.4 

36.8 

1924-, 

40 0 

39.5 

86 9 

31 3 

36 4 

33 4 

37 8 

41 1 

42.3 

1 46 1 

44 2 

46. R 

30.0 







' 

— 

— — 

- 

-- 



■ 



Division of fltatistical and ITLstorical Research For earlier years, 1882-1913, see the United Statea De- 
partment of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 923 

Conversions from Danish quotations in ore per pund (1 1023 pound) at par of eichange (100 ore”=26 8 
cents) to July, 1914; July, 1914, to date at average monthly exchange rate as quoted by Federal Reserve 
Board. 



886 Yearbook ofHhe Department of Agriculture^ 29^4, 


Table 477. — Butter: Farm price per pound, 15th of month, United States, 

1910-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CstOs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910 

28 3 

27 1 

26.0 

25 0 

24 8 

23 7 

23 6 

24.5 

25 7 

2a u 

27 4 

27.8 

25 5 

1911 

20 0 

23 4 

22.6 

22.0 

20.8 

20 4 

21 0 

22.4 

23 4 

24 6 

20 3 

27 8 

22 9 

1912 

28 6 

28 1 

26 6 

20 0 

25 4 

24 1 

23 6 

24.0 

24.9 

2a2 

27 8 

28 0 

26.7 

1913 

28 0 

27 6 

27 6 

27 3 

26 2 

26 1 

24 8 

25.4 

2a7 

27 8 

28.7 

29 2 

20 7 

Av 1910-1913 

27.7 

20 6 

25 7 

25 2 

24 3 

23 3 

23.2 

24 1 

25 2 

26 3 

27.6 

28 4 

25 2 

19H 

28.8 

26 7 

25 4 

24 4 

23 3 

22,8 

23 3 

24.6 

25 6 

26 2 

27 4 

28.0 

25 1 

1915 

28.3 

27 4 

26 3 

26.8 

25 2 

24.6 

24 2 

24.4 

24.9 

2a 8 

27.0 

28.0 

25 7 

1910 

28.0 

27 4 

27 4 

27 8 

27.2 

26 I 

26 9 

26 8 

28.2 

30 0 

32.8 

34, 2 

28 0 

1917 

3.3 8 

33 8 

3.3 8 

34.8 

3^6 

3A2 

33 8 

35.0 

37.6 

39 9 

41 4 

42 6 

35.9 

1918.,- 

43.4 

1 43.6 

42.0 

40 3 

39 2 

3a4 

39.0 

4a6 

44.3 

48.4 

61 2 

63 8 

42 7 

1919.-- 

62.2 

! 4a 7 

45 7 

49 0 

49 7 

4a 2 

47 7 

[ 49 0 

50 6 

63.8 

58.0 

00.6 

60 3 

1920- 

69.6 

56 8 

56 0 

56.8 

55 6 

52 6 

51 8 

1 62 2 

1 63.2 

1 .. _ 

64.2 

64.6 

61 8 

64.3 

Av 1914-1920.... 

39,1 

37 6 

30 7 

37 0 

3a 6 

35 3 

35 1 

86. 1 

I 37 8 

39 8 

41.8 

42.8 

37 4 

1921 

47 O" 

i 43 6 

41 2 

39 5 

34 0 

29 2 

31 6 

35 4 

37 4 

39.6 

41.0 

40 7 

37 0 

1922 - 

37.4 

1 34. 6 

34 6 

34 6 

34. 1 

33 1 

33 0 

33 4 

34.8 

37 4 

40 2 

42.9 

35 3 

192;i 

43 0 

1 42.0 

41 6 

40.8 

39 4 

37 9 

37 0 

sao 

40 2 

42.2 

44 3 

45 8 

40 4 

1924 

44.9 

[ 44 4 

43.2 

40 3 

38.3 

36.3 

37 0 

37.7 

38 2 

38.8 

39 3 

41.8 

39.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 478. — Butter, first quality British: Average price per pound in Great 

Britain, 1904~1924 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

j_ , 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

Av. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1904 

26 9 

27 9 

27 0 

24 3 

21 1 

20 9 

21.3 

24.5 

26 2 

20 7 

27 5 

29 1 

25 2 

1905.- 

28 4 

28.4 

26 4 

26 3 

22 3 

23 3 

24 3 

27.4 

2a4 

28 4 

20 4 

31 4 

27 0 

1906-- 

30 0 

30 4 

29 4 

27 9 

25.9 

24 3 

25 4 

27 9 

29.9 

30 9 

31 4 

31 9 

28 8 

1907 

31 4 

30 4 

29 4 

27 9 

25 9 

23.8 

24 8 

20.4 

20 9 

28.9 

30 4 

31 4 

28 1 

1908 

30 9 

31.0 

30 0 

28 4 

26 4 

23.8 

25 9 

27.9 

28 9 

29 4 

29 9 

30 4 

28 5 

1909- - 

30 4 

20.9 

29 4 

27.9 

25 9 

24.8 

2,5.9 

27 9 

28 4 

20 4 

30 4 

31 4 

~287 

1910 

30 9 

31 4 

30 9 

29 4 

27 4 

25 3 

25 9 

26.9 

27 9 

28 9 

29 4 

30.4 

28 7 

1911 - 

30 4 

29 0 

29 4 

27 9 

25 0 

24.8 

25.9 

29 4 

30 4 

31 9 

32 4 

32.9 

29 3 

1912 

32 4 

32.9 

31 4 

20 4 

26 4 

25 4 

26.9 

27 9 

28 9 

29 9 

30 9 

31.9 

29 5 

1913...^ 

31 9 

31 9 

31 4 

28 9 

26.9 

26.4 

26.4 

27.9 

28 9 

29 4 

30 4 

31 4 

29 2 

Av. 1909-1913 -- .. 

31 2 

31 2 

30 5 1 

28 7 

20 5 

25 1 

26 2 

28 0 

28 9 

20 9 

30 7 

31 6 

29 0 

1914 

31. 4 

30 9 

30 4 1 

28 9 

2a4 

26.4 

27 0 

31.2 

30.0 

31 0 

32 2 

33 0 

29.9 

1915 

33 8 

34 6 

33 6 

32 0 

29.4 

29.3 

30 8 

32.4 

33 2 

36 6 

36 0 

37 9 

33 2 

1916 

38 1 

37 7 

37.7 

36 7 

34 7 

32.7 

34 2 

38 2 

40 6 

42 1 

44 6 

46 0 

38 6 

1917 

48 0 

49 0 

49 0 

48. 6 

44 6 

42. 1 

44 1 

48 5 

61 6 

54 4 

54.9 

65 4 

49 2 

1918 - 

56 0 

6a 4 

56.4 

67.0 

66 0 

55 5 

54.9 

54 5 

64.6 

56 0 

67.0 

6ao 

; 55 9 

1919 

58 0 

5A0 

5a 8 

5a2 

6a3 

66.7 

63 5 

61.6 

60 6 

60.4 

49 3 

4a 5 

53 5 

1920 

44 7 

64.4 

71 1 

73 0 

60 2 

67 6 

59 4 

611.7 

68 0 

73 8 

74.6 

76.4 

66 6 

Av. 1914-1920 

44 3 

47 3 

47.8 

47 5 

43.9 

42.6 

43 4 

46.7 

47 0 

4a 0 

49 8 

60 3 

46 6 

1921 

75 1 

72.5 

64.0 

66. 1 

44.7 

3a 1 

42.4 

47 9 

44 2 

45 6 


iiorr 

52 3 

1022 

43. 6 

i 42.3 

89 7 

40.6 

38.4 

3a 6 

43 5 

40 5 

47.1 

4a 1 

50 4 

62.8 

44 1 

1023 

63 6 

52.8 

51.7 

47 6 

3a6 

33 8 

33 9 

40 3 

43.1 

44 8 

46.4 

49.1 

44.5 

1924 

48.8 

47.1 

44 6 

40.1 

34.1 

33 3 

3a7 

44 3 

47.6 

49.5 

aj 6 

1 66.9 

44.8 


Division of Btatistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from Ministry of ARriculture and Fish- 
erics^ Anicultural Statistics of Great Britain and AgricuJtural Returns of Great Britain. Average of 
wholesale prices at country markets. Conversions at par of exchange 1904-1913; subsequently at monthly 
average ra^ of exchange as quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 
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Tablbj 479. — BviteTf 9B score creamery: Average wholesale price^ at leading markets 

1910-1924 


Market, and year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mot. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

i 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

New York 

VtH 

Cis 

1 

Ct9 j 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

1910 

33 

30 

33 

31 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

1911 

20 

26 

24 

21 

22 

23 

25 

i 26 

27 

30 

34 

37 

27 

J912 

39 

32 

31 

33 

30 

27 

27 

1 27 

30 

31 

34 

1 37 

1 32 

1913 

35 

36 

37 ! 

36 

29 

28 

27 

28 

32 

31 

34 

30 

32 

1914 

33 

29 

28 

25 

26 

27 

1 28 

r"3b' 

31 

32 

36 

i 34 

30 

191/) 

34 

32 

30 

31 

29 

28 

27 

! 26 

27 

29 

31 

36 

30 

1910 ...J 

33 

34 

37 

36 

31 

30 

i 29 

I 31 

34 

36 

39 

40 

34 

1917 . 

40 

44 

42 

44 

40 

39 

39 

41 

44 

46 

46 

60 

43 

1918. 

52 

60 

44 

42 

42 

44 

45 

' 46 

66 

68 

63 

00 

61 

1919. 

02 

.52 

62 

64 

68 

62 

6/1 

65 

69 

68 

7) 

72 

01 

1920--. - 

65 

66 

67 

71 

61 

67 

67 

; 65 

69 

1 60 

63 

55 

61 

Av. 1914-1920 - 

46 

44 

44 

46 

41 

40 

40 

41 

44 

47 

60 

61 1 

44 

1921 

.52 


48 

40 

32 

""IT 

'40 

43 

43 

aT 

45 

44 

43 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

37 

1 36 

35 

41 

46 

61 

.54 

41 

1923... 

62 

60 

49 

46 

42 

39 

39 

44 

46 

48 

63 

66 

47 

1924- 

63 

60 

47 

38 

39 

41 

40 

38 

38 

39 

43 

45 

43 

Chicago. 

1 













1918- - 



41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

46 

65 

66 

62 

67 

50 

1919 

60 

49 

1 60 

62 

67 

61 

61 

63 

67 

64 

69 

68 

58 

1920 

63 

63 

66 

64 

57 

56 

66 

64 

67 

67 

60 

61 

68 

1921-.- 

48 

47 

47 

44 

20 

82 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922 

1 34 

1 37 

.38 

37 

34 

.36 

34 

34 

39 

44 

60 

53 

39 

1923 

60 

50 

49 

45 

40 

39 

.38 

43 

46 

47 

62 

63 

46 

1924.. 

62 

40 

46 

37 I 

37 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

42 

42 

41 

Philadelphia. 

1 

i 












1918-- 





46 

44 

46 

46 

66 

50 

63 

69 

64 

1919 

62 

" .52' 

62 

66 

69 

63 

64 

66 

69 

08 

70 

73 

01 

1920 

66 

67 

68 

71 

62 

68 

68 

66 

60 

60 

63 

66 

62 

1921 

.53 

48 

49 

47 

33 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

46 

46 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

42 

47 

62 

65 

41 

1923 

62 

60 

50 

46 

42 

40 

40 

4.5 

47 

49 

63 

66 

47 

1924.. 

63 

61 

. 47 

39 

40 

42 

41 

39 

39 

39 

43 

45 

43 

Boston 














19)8 





46 

44 

45 

46 

66 

59 

62 

67 

53 

1919 

63 

51 

"'62* 

6.5 

59 

63 

6/1 

56 

58 

64 

69 

71 

60 

1920 

6.5 

66 

68 

69 

61 

68 

68 

67 

.59 

.59 

60 

64 , 

61 

1921 

62 

48 

48 

46 

32 

34 

41 

43 

43 

46 < 

45 

44 ! 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

39 

38 

37 

37 

.37 

36 

40 

46 

60 

.54 ! 

41 

1923 - 

62 

60 

51 

47 1 

43 

40 

40 1 

44 

46 

18 

61 

63 

47 

1924.. 

.53 

52 

48 

39 

39 

42 

40 1 

39 

.38 

.'{8 

42 

44 

43 

San l^rnnuisco. 














1918 










69 

58 

62 

60 

1919 

‘"'56' 

49 

56 

66 

56 

64 

64 

' '.55' 

60 

63 

64 

6.5 

67 

1920 

62 

02 

59 

66 

63 1 

64 

67 1 

69 

C4 

68 

.53 

48 

67 

1921 

42 

46 

38 

34 

31 

34 

39 

42 

44 

46 

46 

41 

40 

1022 

30 

40 

33 

32 

36 

38 

39 

39 

46 

49 

46 

47 

40 

192.1 

4S 

46 

42 

41 

42 

44 

42 

46 

48 

47 

48 ! 

48 

45 

1924 

47 

46 

44 

38 

37 

40 

39 

40 

1 

39 

39 

39 

43 

41 

- _ _ 

— 

- 

. 




1 __ 


1 __ 

_ 





_ _ 




Di v^tsion of Statistical and Historical Rosoarch. t/ompiled from tTmcr-Barry reports, 1010-1017, a\oraKO 
of daily ranKo, subsequently from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry products, average ol daily 
prices 


Table 480. — American cheese: Production in the United States^ 1917-1924 

[Thousand lbs., i. o., 000 omitted ) 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

8, 619 
8, 143 
10, 956 
10, 457 
11,889 
12,837 
16,092 
16,684 

9, 416 
7,860 
li 856 
11,609 
12,867 
1.3,927 
15,326 
17, 810 

11,918 

11,092 

10,009 

14,964 

17,678 

18,774 

2^184 

21,5S7 

17,677 
17,931 
21,642 
18,866 
23,521 
21. 740 
24,014 
22,830 

28,932 
31,285 
34,849 
29,832 
34,566 
31, 349 
32; 942 
.31,209 

38,796 
40,184 
44,690 
41, 376 
36,444 
36,264 
41,382 
40,412 

1 


July 

Aug 

32,248 

20,996 

30,940 

26,787 

27,662 

29,496 

31,822 

31,082 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Total 

35,296 
34,332 
.35,466 
34, 313 
20,977 
3.3,266 
.38,288 
37,762 

37, 613 
26,424 
20,267 
22,935 
Zi, 612 
25,681 
28,648 
28,323 

22,303 

18,862 

23,114 

20,054 

21,496 

26,786 

26,666 

14,262 
12, 172| 
13, 107 
13,308 
13,426 
18. 382 
18,236 

8, 070 
9,097 
10,044 
10,303 
11, 618 
15,416 
16,606 

264,949 
247,278 
281,8.37 
254,084 
281, 726 
282,806 
308,108 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1961, 


Table 481. — Cheese: Net receipts at five markets y 1918-1924 

[Thousand pounds~i. e , 000 omittedl 
NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan 1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total 

1918.... 

1 

3,256 

3, 518 

2, 657 

2,844 

3,899 

5,951 

6,687 

4,956 

3, 670 

6, 123 

3,833 

4, 150 

50,550 

1019_ . 

3,479, 

3, 173 

4,393 

5, 114 

7,008 

7,075 

6,972 

6,428 

7, 121 

6,307 

4,621 

4,294 

65, 045 

1920. 

3, 337 

2, 431 

3, m 

1,398 

4,693 

6, 152 

6,703 

5,278 

3,483 

3,208 

3, 766 

3, 762 

47, 0f)4 

1921. .. 

3. 274 

3, 3.{7 

2,883 

4.068 

6,003 

5.856 

8,655 

4, 772 

4,308 

1 4,415 

3, 667 

2, 7.53 

! 61,9^1 

i922__ . 

2, 7391 

2, 775 

4,06.1 

4, 466 

5,047 

6,376 

5,379 

4,642 

3, 942 

3,866 

3,607 

3,207 

60, 109 

192;L ... 

2,908i 

3, 385 

4, .341! 

4, 196 

4,610 

5,207 

6,110 

4 , 757 

3,845 

3, 791 

3, 544 

2,731 

' 49,425 

1924 _ . 

3, 2991 

! I 

2. 859 

3, 367 

3, 0.50 

3,009 

4,706 

5,236 

3, 042 

3,594 

t 

3, 333 

3,684 

3, 181 

42,959 


1 

1918 ... 



6,202 

6, 549 

4, 957 

7, 614 

8. 536 

6,674 

6,016 

5, 698 

4,6.34 

5, 019 


1919.... 

6,925 

4, 8.54 

5, 495 

6, 287 

7, 833 

9 ; 778 

8,539 

8, 323 

7,362 

e; 64a 

5 ; 073 

4,902 

81,019 

1020 

5,328 

6, 100 

7,069 

5,0^ 

7,744 

11, 194 

9,183 

6,599 

.5, 707 

6, 255 

6, 795 

5,556 

81,697 

1921.... 

8,042 

5, 423 

7, 147 

o.ato 

9,290 

9,832 

7,112 

6,9.30 

6, 734 

8,091 

6,147 

6,261 

8.5, 819 

1922 . . 

5, 940 

6, 139 

8, (4)3 

7, 875 

10,202 

11,384 

10, 121 

10,669 

9,419 

10, 452 

8,893 

8,477 

107, 724 

1923... 

7. 775 

7,243 

8, 121 

9,053 

10, 74.5 

1.5, a39 

13, 874 

11,750 

10, ()52 

1 12 608 

9,216 

7,566 

12 : 3 , 045 

1924.... 

8, 135 

10, 358 

10, ‘267 

10, 601 

11,949 

12,337 

14,204 

12. 943 

11, .516 

10.264 

1 

8,341 

9 109 

130,024 


PHILADELPHIA 


1918 


1 

642 

6‘29 

1,*228 

1. 148 

2, 315 

1,389 

940 

1,262 

706 

877 


1919... 

539 

8811 

1 529 

1, 0.54 

j;965 

2.226 

2, 152 

1,704 

1,740 

2, 8«7 

2,930 

1, 185 

21, 392 

1920 ... 

874 

1, 040| 

1,489 

626 

1, 743 

2, 104 

1, 657 

2,189 

1, 362 

J, 130 

1, 431 

1,221 

16, 8(6 

1921 .. 

1,116 

1, 064 

1 280 

1, 396 

2,223 

2,602 

2, 491 

2,311 

2, 086 

1,920 

1,369 

1,094 

20, 952 

1922 

1, 144 

! 1,120 

1 506 

1, . 52:3 

1,7.50 

1,827 

1,846 

1, 887 

1,815 

2,101 

1, 738 

1,067 

19, 324 

19213.... 

964 

982| 

L236 

1,297 

1,361 

1, 915 

2,114 

2,000 

1, 972 

2,217 

1,310 

995 

18, Ma 

1924.. 

1,000 

1,086 

j, 188 

897 

1. 092 

1. 850 

2,061 

1,704 

1,660 

1,978 

1,218 

1,132 

16,860 


BOSTON 


1918.. 



647 

453 

1,462 

2, 559 

2. 3il5 

1, 721 

972 

778 

574 

476 


1919. 

351 

5*7 

1,100 

1,088 

2,000 

2,374 

2,898 

2, 091 

1,422 

1,859 

1,231 

791 

17, 722 

J920.. 

620 

435, 

2/4 

022 

511 

948 

1,422 

2,290 

1,749 

1,343 

1,479 

1,256 

483 

12, 997 

1921.. 

574 

691 

085 

978 

‘2,503 

1,701 

1,173 

1,262 

1, 456 

1,249 

.501 

1.3,208 

1922.. 

40.S| 

a90 

663 

1,004 

1,201 

2,220i 

1,963| 

1,461 

1,410 

1, 104 

910 

.587 

13, 521 

192.3 . 

m 

436 

947 

1,029 

1, 195 

2,074 

2,304' 

1, 936 

1, 165 

1,777 

1,302 

921 

1.5,914 

1924 

740| 

! 1 

S-IO 

672 

927 

1, 341 

1, 914 

2, 064j 

1,204 

1 

1,248 

993 

927 

850 

13, 725 

1 


SAN FKANCISrO 


1918 



i 




6f)3 

1,372 

871 

1 785 

935 

651 


1919.... 

6.)4] 

846 

869 

1, *219 

l,2f)3 

1. 195 

1,706 

874 

730 

795 

1,0‘27| 

1920.... 

935 ! 

810 

935 

981 

1,012 

1,002 

964 

601 

936 

852 

664 

oil 

11‘21 

62t, 

885 

757 

963' 

867 

887 

1, 365 

813 

633 

771 

806 

3G4 

1922 

503 

634) 

464 

697 

1 886 

963 

9fri 

1, 147 

877 

800 

551 

733| 

192:3 

588' 

.5711 

1 706 

858! 

; 1,052 

1, 171 

1, 362 

1,‘237 
1, 103 

985 

932 

1, 185 


1924 

725 

944| 

1 

! 1,046 

1 

700; 

1 

: 1 , 0:39 

1 

1.231 

1, 579 

837 

911 

714 

11,482 


1918 

: 





20, 536 
2‘2, 267 
19, 797 
19, 324 
20,211 
25,764 
25,143 

1919... . 

1920 

1921. ... 

1922 

1923 

1924 

10 , 9SS 
11,094 
11,488 
10,734 
13, 063 
13, 899 

10, 271 
9, 655 
11,283 
11,2.58 
12,617 
! 16, 092 

13, 386 
13,918 
12,758 
14,789 
15,354j 
16, 540 

15, 362 
8, 583 
13,962 
15, 565 
16, 4,33 
16, 175 

20,069 
16, 140 
19, 361 
19, 146 
18,963 
19,030 

22,648 
21. 874 
21,680 
22, 770 
25,406 
22,041 


16,112 
18,417 
16, 416 
15,909 
19,806 
21,680 
10,996 


12,383 
18, 519 
12. 831 
14, 923 
17, 463 
18, 619 
18,856 


10, 398 
14, 660 
13,802 
13, 228 
15, 699 
16, 667 
14,884 


13,706 
18,491 
12. 924 
16, 653 
18,323 
21, 325 
17, 479 


11, 292 
12,199 
11,633 
10,973 
14,071 
13,256 
14,922 


197, 267 
168, 667 
181, 622 
199, 835 
219,037 
215,056 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research 

Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Table 482 — Checbe: Receipts j grossj at five marketSf hy States of origin^ 1924 
(Tbousund pounds— i. e , (MX) oinittod) 


Boston 


Strtto 

J.in 

Feb. 

Mar 

A pi 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total 

rhiengo 

103 

246 

16 

46 

173 

77 

160 

131 

46 

97 

187 

239 

1,620 

Illinois.. 

KX) 

201 

136 

317 

194 

33 

111 

22 

78 

36 

66 

09 

1,412 

Iowa . . 

2 






1 


2 




5 

n 

5* 

i 

21 ) 


— 



28 




20 



74 

Now ITainpshin.' 

3 

3 

2 

27 

j 

2 


1 

1 




1 

41 

Now York'.... .... 

2 f)0 

183 

2o7 

217 

4(H) 

866 

827 

604 

687 

413 

382 

163 

6,209 

Ohio. . 

1 

8 

10 

7 

9 

21 

9 

10 

13 

11 

25 

1.1 

137 

Pennsylvania 

24 

22 

A’ 

12 

14 

12 

16 

12 

12 

13 

9 

17 

180 

Vermont . . 

12 

7t) 

76 

189 

71 

148 

66 

10 

t) 


65 

9 

736 

Wisconsin . .... 

OS 

03 

153 

HO 

416 

735 

873 

614 

401 

394 

192 

338 

4,317 

Other Slates 

.<3 

12 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 

37 

Ounada. 

50 












68 




..... 

1 

voKiv 








1 nmol'- 

f.2t> 

7»)1 

S24 

748 

634 

722 

670 

368 

618 

661 

1, 170 

677 

8,382 



23 



22 

149 



63 

81 

79 

104i 

681 

Iowa 

2 


20 

42 

36 




26 

26 

.35 

109 

296 

id 

12 


15 

1 


1 




1 



29 

u setts 

32 

31 

18 

73 

16 

11 

10 

6 

1 

1 

1 1 

28 

0 

236 

Michigan.. 

7; 

]<i 

49 

50 

36 

149 

167 

4 

7)2 

16 

24 


044 

Minnosotti 




22 

172 

24 

47 


2 ()' 60 

10 

i 

362 

Missouri 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

38 

48 

Nebraska. 



1 






80 



169 

'^40 

j 

nijishire. - 






22 




14 



36 

New 3 c se> . 

1 . 

0 

17 

7 

4 





2 

i 

3 

40 

NewYirk... 

1 , 525 

‘170 

1,292 

891 

1,299 

1,32(» 

1,627 


i, 077 

J, 106 

1,312 

1,081 

14, 478 

Ohio.. 


27 

20 

6 

6 

22 


46i 

1 

7 


1 

130 

\ ania. . . 

*47 

33 

41 

26 

JJO 

48 

' 18 

3 

84 

104 

70 

34 

618 

L.. .. 


1 

1 



76 



2 




79 

Virgin. <1 


0 


12 









49 

Wisconsin ..... 

004 

‘3^)8 

IXKIK 

1 . iOt 

i, 265 

2, 129 

2 , 661 

1,619 

i,(>6K 

j, iOK 

901 

881 

16, 339 

Ollier States 

1 

1 

2 

1 

J 1 

22 

13 

3 

o 

37 

16 

' 2 

109 

('Canada. 

! 4 

1 


\ 

31 

* 


17 

29 


.]() 

3t'j 25 

259 


I 




i 

' _ 


- 

_ 





_ 






]‘H1 

LADELPl 








Illinois 

-1 3761 

444| 

41l| 

246i 

247' 

3S9i 




283 



4, 333 

Iowa. . - 





1.181 




1 



101 

Miussachiisctls 

! --- 




24 1 

I 



IS. 





M ichigaii 

1 








22i 




200 

New York 

' 443 

294 




313] 

28ui 

167 

311 

384 

294 

369| 

3, 6.56 

Pennsjhani i 

1,1 

88 




13; 

7 

‘J| 

1 

40] 

16 

21 

210 

Wisconsin ... ... 

J 105 

2(){ 

404 1 

403 


1, 100 I, 

341 

1,0251 

883 1, 

,168 

460] 

41 11 

S, (K)3 

(Jther Statc.s. 

1 1 




331 

1 

1‘ 

1 

4r> 


61 

187 


Colorado 












I 

34 

Idaho 

180, 

136 

13(1 

177 








48! 

676 

Indiana 

61 

11 

, 2| 

1 2 


4 

1 

4] 

‘•^1 

3! 

328 


0! 

' 60 

Illinois 

186 

220| 

225 

266 

361 

6821 

436 

418 

361 ! 

279 

324 

3,966 

Jowa 

9I 

32| 

1 26 

27j 

8: 

73| 

136! 

62| 

20] 

60| 

46' 

K)| 

620 

Kansas 

.--I 

28 


iL 









30 

Kentucky 


1 


i;. 


1 192| 






.. . 

12 

Michigan 

64 

113 

1131 

102* 

147| 



103! 

108| 


29 

1,241 

Minnesota 

8261 

243 

363 

336' 

406 

267] 

23| 


210| 

I96| 


146 

; 2,733 

Missouri- 

36] 

5 

]6| 



66 i 





20 

187 

Montana 

64 

76 

67 

23! 

26 

1 42! 








1 310 

New Jersey — 

24 

34 

170| 



1 iio| 







95 

New York 

60 

51 

1 

1461 


421 




121 

1,067 

Ohio- 

20 

1 

1 

11 


1 54 


1 




1 

91 

Pennsylvania- 

3 

1 

6 





16| 

16, 

52] 

10] 168 

South Dakota. 
Wisconsin -- 

7,174, 9,377, 

27 

, 9,063 

161 

9, 666I10, 730ll(^ 870ll3, 183lll, 7'19ll0, 468| 

9, 2771 


1, 65 

B,294|ll7,439 

Other States — 


30| 

40 





107, 

26 

4 



278 

Canada 


151 




68 


65’ 

71 


373 
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Table 482. — Cheese: Receipts, gross, at five markets, by States of origin, 192J^ — Con. 
[Thousand pounds—l. e., 000 omitted.] 

SAN FRANCISCO 


fitato 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

1 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oet 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

California 

249 

343 

335 

186 

226 

247 

184 

170 

135 

158 

160 

210 

2,603 

Colorado 

23 

18 

30 

19 

23 

17 

17 

22 

28 I 

29 

14 

16 

256 

Idaho 

49 

267 1 

138 


91 

189 ! 

266 

337 

322 

175 

263 

175 

2 2/12 

Illinois 

77 

1 

107 

74 

112 

161 

90 

69 

28 

84 

1 

26 

*821 

Now York-. 

2 

42 

22 

31 

8 


00 

27 


40 

64 

14 

310 

Oregon 

60 

72 

181 

267 

451 

428 

394 

299 

173 

243 

86 

56 

2,710 

Wasliington. 

6 

2 

8 

7 

2 

7 

15 

2 


3 

1 

5 

58 

Wisconsin 

227 

193 

185 

112 

133 

177 

496 

187 

145 

92 

122 

148 

2,216 

Othoi State:> 

32 

1 

6 

40 

4 


1 

67 


6 

87 

3 


246 


1)1 vit>ion of StHtlstiffil nnd Ifistoneal Research. Compiled from monthly reports of the Division of Dairy 
and FouUry Trod nets. 


Table 483 — A mencan cheese' Cold-storage holdings, 1015-10'^/^^ 
[''riiousand pounds— i e , 000 omitted 1 


Year beginning 
May 

1915 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug 1 



lOKi 

6, 546 

7, .101 

10, 357 

31, 569 

1917 

7,928 

11,626 

34, 159 

67, 595 

1918. 

17, 736 

20, 395 

30, 054 

48,804 

1919 

6,027 

12, 478 

37, .501 

62, 616 

1920 .... 

16,963 

1.3, 602 

29, 654 

61,512 

1921 

13, 466 

17,814 

34,948 

41,284 

1922 

10,868 

15, 481 

33, 1.30 

46, .580 

1923..-. 

14,077 

17, 507 

.36, 8.34 

65. 839 

1924 

26,202 

27, 172 

45, 239 

65,8/>4 


Sept 1 


Or .1 


Nov 1 


28, 57fi\ 
46,776 
91, 54/3 
55, 7421 
76, 661 


24, 144 
49, 5791 
90,671 
42, 065! 
81,359 


32,428 
45, 713 
78,087 
33, 402 
72,889 


60,372 
46, 635 
63,625 
63, '60 
76, 4v" 


66,007 

46.163 
40, 473 
62,384 

73. 163 


48,666 
42,969 
40, 862 
57, 927 
07,9a5 


Dec 1 

Jan 1 

Feb.l 

Mar 1 

Apr. 1 

31,271 
37, OSO 
75, 166 
2.5, 625 
62,508 

28, .558 
31, 855 
66, 784 
19, 823 
53,168 

18, 90S 
22, 11,1 
50, 298 
15, 480 
43, 6,'U 

13, 373 
15, .500 
37. 743 
9, 837 
34, ft39 

A 443 
9,842 
27,966 
6, 760 
23,431 

30,921 
34, 056 
37, 291 
5.5, 105 
58, 706 

34, 115 
27, 601 
33, 017 
49, ,560 

25, 000 
21,4.30 
26, .593 
40, .506 

17,477 
1.5, 006 
20, 693 
3.5, 1<)0 

14,204 

10,745 

14,405 

28,294 


1 



Division of Statistical nnd Historiral Uosoarch 

1 The term “American cheese” is intended to cover only those vanities known as twins, flats, daisies, 
Cheddars, lont^homs, and sijuarC pi ints It (iocs not, Ihorc'fore, include all kinds of cheese inado in Ainoriea 


Table 484. — Miscellaneous varieties of cheese. Cold-storage holdings, 1917-1924^ 
[Thi'usand tHiunds— i e , 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
Alay 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct 1 

Nov 1 

Dee 1 

Jan. 1 

Feb 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

1917 





2, 117 

1,885 

1,040 

1, .574 

1, 118 

914 

826 

824 

1918 

966 

1,741 

4,317 

6, 579 

8,669 

7,919 

A 820 

6;530 

4,810 

5, 160 

4,262 

5,343 

1919 

6, 842 

9,110 

11,33.3 

12, 053 

11,176 

10,380 

10,208 

9,023 

6, 876 

6. 104 

5, 594 

6,346 

1920 

5, 797 

6,845 

10, 316 

12,306 

12, 237 

12,030 

12,260 

11,346 

9, 754 

9,248 

8, 149 

8,013 

1921 

7,294 

7, 751 

8.887 

0, 494 

10, 171 

9,904 

9,060 

7,988 

7,232 

6, 023 

5, 385 

4,060 

1022... 

4,774 

5, 507 

6,4a5 

6,268 

6,486 

6,906 

5, 354 

3, 840 

3,840 

3, 934 

3, 819 

3,599 

1923 

3. 930 

5, 292 

6, 485 

7,712 

7,219 

6, 5.58 

6. 482 

7, 117 

7, 136 

6,510 

6,739 

5,156 

1924 . . 

6,034 

6,286 

7, 948 

8,918 

8,376 

7,360 

6, .599 

5, 842 

i 






1 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Includes cheese not classified on cold storage report and holdings of storages not reporting by varieties 
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Table 48.'3. — Cheese: International trade, calendar years, average 1909-1913, 

annual 1931-1923 
(Thonsaiid pouTj<ls ~i. c , 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, iirchminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Export s 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCirAL EXPORTING (.OTN- 









TR1K3 









ArRentma.- 

10, 447 

16 

543 

14, 333 

1,474 

14, 829 

2. 359 

12,685 

Australia 

300 

799 

86 

12, 671 





Canndn . 

1,054 

107,260 

908 

137; 180 

687 

120,177 

1,900 

116, 202 

Czechoslovakia , 



183 

3. 226 

1, 365 

2,278 

1.999 

4,016 

Denmark 

1,414 

527 

621 

27,663 

1,194 

19, 674 

731 

12,034 

Finland 

478 

2,080 

3 

4, 686 


6,989 


2,944 

Hiingjiry .. _ 




2 

i;494 

• (2) 

1, 160 

Jtalv - __ . 

13, 308 

60,560 

1,780 

16,()64 

15, 671 

32; 077 

10,228 

60,389 

Netherlands ... 

522 

127,379 

802 

115, 279 

760 

143,769 

873 

130,640 

New Zealand 

3 

65,501 

0) 

153, 304 

1 

130, OM 

0) 

]61,444 

Kus'^ia ... 

3,911 

7,011 







Switzerland 

7 , 150 

70; 076 

1,894 

10, 69(5 

1,792 

46, 152 

2, 643 

39,046 

Yugoslav la ... - 




2, 5S2 


3, 875 


2,412 

PRINCIPAI iwr()R!i\<; (OTN- 







TKJl.s 









Algeriii 

0, 592 

138 

5, 778 

170 

7.206 

196 

7,416 


AuRtria ... 



7, 342 


8, 362 

1(51 

9, 847 

317 

Vustua-IiunRarv . 

12,298 

966 






lU'lRiuin 

3I.;71 

354 

”34,329’ 

’'i.’756’ 

48, 316 

1,148 

”39,’ 548' 

1,042 

Brazil 

4, 178 

1 1 

148 

8 

394 

1 



British Tinlia. ... 

1,314 


755 


1,072 


1,006 


t'uba. 

4, 520 

7 

4, 738 

3 

3,841 

4 



Dutch Ea^t Indies. 

757 


1,375 


1,491 




Egypt ... 

h, J82 

3 48 

3, 452 

1(55 

U, 776 

J02 

'''6,'014' 

122 

Erauce 

49, 05t) 

2(5,880 

35, 146 

14, 381 

60,272 

22, 023 

5-1, 297 

33, 226 

Germany. ... 

48, 087 

1, 9*17 

59,974 

< 1, 022 

51,984 

2,235 

24, 930 

036 

Norway... . . . 

(.03 

377 

1,157 i 

25() 

1,540 

657 

l,9(j] 

697 

Spain 

5, 032 1 

53 

4,504 1 

(589 

4,222 

453 

5, 971 

126 

Sweden. . 

940 

41 

2,230 i 

296 

1,992 

33(5 

4, 164 


Tunis 

1,382 

ID 

749 

40 

997 

19 



fuiion of South Afnca 

4,991 i 

3 

49 

459 

268 

152 

832 

118 

Cniled Kingdom 

257, 407 

950 

312,783 

479 

294,938 

581 

313, 584 

945 

United States. .. ... 

4(5, 346 

5,142 

26, 8 (j6 ! 

11, 772 

46, 573 

5, 007 

64,420 

8,331 

Other countries 

12, (j48 

9,914 

6. 095 

841 

6, 625 

985 

2, 232 

38 

Total .... 

535, 117 

538, 121 

514, 199 

530, 505 

568, 695 

1 554,408 

556, 855 

584, 576 


Division of Stall ->tieal and Historical Huscaich Otfifnal sourtH-'S. All cheese made from milk, includiug 
“cottage cheese “ 

I Foiir-yi'.ir average ® One year (»nly, 

* Ia is tlian f)00 pounds ♦ Kigbt months, May-Dcceml>er 

Table 486. —Cheerc, So. 1 Amatcan- Average wholesale puce per pound, New 

York, 19JU-1924 


Year 


1910 

1911 - . 

1912 

1913 


1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Av. 1914-1920. 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Jan 

Eeh 

Mar 

4pr 

May 

June 

$0 14 
.11 
.14 
.14 

July 

\ug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A ver- 
age 

$0 17 
. 16 
.16 
17 




$0.14 

.11 

.15 

.13 

$0.16 

.12 

.15 

14 

$0 15 
.12 
.16 
in 

$0.16 

.14 

,16 

.16 

$0 r> 

".14 

.18 

.16 



$0.10 
.14 
' .16 
.15 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

~Th 

.15 

.15 

BIKl 

.16 

.15 

. 15 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.19 

.24 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

,25 

.23 

.24 

,24 

.24 


.24 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.26 

,28 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.27 

.as 

HDl 

.32 

.31 

.32 

32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 


.32 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.30 

28 

.27 

,27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.29 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

24 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.21 

.25 

.22’ 

.17 

’TIT 


.21 

.21 

,22 

.21 

"Til' 

.21 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.21 




.20 

.28 

.28 

26 

23 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.25 


26 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.17 

.17 

.20 

.21 

.21 

i 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.20 
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OLEOMARGARINE 

Table 4(S7. — Oleomargarine production and consumption in the United States^ 

1887~19U 


Y«Mir ended June 30 

Production 

Stocks, 

beginning 



of year 


Poundit 

Pmvds 

1887 

1 21, 513, .W 

>181,000 

1888 

34 ; 325, 627 

423, 855 

1880.... 

36,664,026 

1, 675, 293 

180f) 

32, 324, 0;i2 

1,978,094 

1891 

44, 392, 400 

078,650 

1802 

41,365, 156 

779, 368 

1893 

67, 224, 298 
69, 622, 246 

1, 021, .555 
322,911 
437, 287 

1894 

189fi 

66,968, 105 
60,863,234 

1896 

393,597 

1897 

45, 531. 207 

396,404 

1898 

67,516, 130 

223,308 

I89i> 

83, 130, 474 

444, 745 

19(H) 

107, 045, 028 

787, . 50:1 

1901 

104,943,866 

817,806 

1902 

126, 316, 427 

722,237 

IWW 

73, 285, 946 

1901 

50, 203, 495 

6.W, 174 1 

IWk)... 

52,011,716 

490,822 i 

1900 

55, 434, 900 

600,060 ! 

1907.. 

71, 366, 775 

483, 780 i 

1908 

1 74, 188, 320 

700,823 

1909... 

! 92,282,815 

692, 225 

1910 

1 141,862,280 

748,318 

1911 

121,162,795 

1,165,446 

1912.... 

128, 601, 053 

942,440 

1913 

145, 227, 862 

1, 249, 246 

1914... 

144, 021, 276 

1,660,897 

191fi 

145, 810, 048 

1, 261,345 

1916 

152, 509. 913 

1, 661,559 

1917 

233, 170, 111 

1,992, 72t. 

1918 

326, 628, 839 

2, 988, 197 

1919 

359, 216, 571 

3, 577, 733 
2,562,597 

1920 

391, 283. 143 

1921 

281,081,514 

4, no, 174 

1922 - 

190,9.50,373 

1,979, 643 

1923 . 

209, 182, 188 

2, 265, 895 

1924 

2.19, 698, 749 

2, 647, 297 


Consumplioii 


Exports 

Stocks, end 
of >oar 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Pm ids 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

831, 574 

423, 855 

20,436,198 

ass 

1, 729, 327 

1, 57.5, 293 

31, 444, 762 

.53 

2, 192, 047 

1, 978, 094 

3;i, 069, 178 

.54 

2. 5115, 926 

978. 650 

30, 787, 5.50 

.49 

1, 986, 743 

779. 368 

42, 604, 948 

.67 

1,610,837 

1, 021, 655 

42, 512, 131 

.65 

3, 479, 322 
3, 8U8, 950 

322,911 

64,413, 620 

97 

4.17, 287 

65, 608, 920 

97 

10, 100, 897 

393, .597 

46, 900, 898 

.68 

6, 063, 699 

396, 404 

44, 786, 728 

.64 

4, 864, 351 

223, 368 

40, 8.19, 892 

57 

4, 328, 536 

444, 715 

52, 9(4), 163 

73 

5. 549, 322 

787, 503 

77, 238, 394 

1 04 

4, 2.5(t, 067 
4, 990, 699 

817,806 
722, 237 

102, 758, 658 

1 36 

100,048,726 

1 30 

5, 721, 254 


121, 317, 410 

1..54 

7. 645, 652 

053,174 

64, 987, 120 

.81 

6, 137, 251 

490, 822 

44, 228, 690 

.54 

,,863,104 

600, 0(»0 

44, 0.19, 31 1 

..53 

11,794, 174 

4.83, 780 

43, 757,006 

.51 

5, 397, 609 

700,823 
692, 225 

65, 7.52, 123 

76 

2,938,175 

71, 2.58, 743 

.81 

2, 889, 058 

718,318 

89, 337, 664 

.99 

3,418,6.32 

1, 16.5, 446 

138, 026, 520 

1 51 

3,794,939 

942, 440 

117,590,862 

1 26 

3, 627, 425 

1, 249, 246 

124, 660, 822 

1.32 

2,967,582 

1, 6.50, 897 

141,858, 629 

1 48 

2,532,821 

1, 261, 245 

141, 878. 107 

1.40 

6, 252, 183 

1,061,6.59 

140, 157, 551 

1.42 

6,426.221 

1,992,726 

146. 752, 626 

1 47 

6,651,267 

2,988,197 

226, .523, 373 

2 23 

6, 309, 896 

3, 577, m 

319, 629, 407 

3. 11 

18, .570, 400 

2, .562, 597 

341,661,307 

3 28 

20, 952, 180 

4,110,174 

3(>8, 783, 386 

3 49 

6, 210, 165 

1,979,543 

276,992,980 

2 ,59 

1,989,421 

2, 205, 895 

188,674,600 

1 74 

2, 027, 546 

2, 047, 297 

206,773.240 

1 88 

1,124,394 

2, 607, 346 

23S, 014, 300 

2 14 


Division of Statistical and lIistoric*al Hesearch. Production and stocks from Bureau of Internal Ueve- 
nut*. Kxports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

. » Eight months, Nov. 1, 18H0-June JiO, 1887. 


* SUxjks on Nov. 1, 1<SM6. 
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Table 488 . — Oleomargarine: Production ‘in the United States f 1918-1923 

f Thousand pounds—I. e , 000 omitted] 


rnrolorpd, made of “ 


Year 

Animal 

and 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

animal 

oil 

1918- - 

2f/., 197 

88,852 

3. 307 

1919 

21 1, 759 

132, 900 

3. 391 

1920 . 

101, (>3G 

190, 280 

3,813 

1921 

103, 9fi2 

99, 2fi5 

621 

1922 

KM, 284 

74, 128 

302 

1023 

1923 

121, 272 

93,972 

450 

January 

i 10, 484 

9,393 

23 

FpbiuHr\.. 

9,715 

8, 248 

17 

M arch _ _ 

10,918 

8, 931 

2<1 

April 

10, 009 

7, 8K(» 

28 

Mav. 

9, 800 

0, 570 

15 

Jiint... _ _ . . _ 

7, 940 

5, 483 

40 

Jiilv ... , 

7,002 

4,881 

25 

August ! 

! 9, m 

5, 710 

74 

September ... 

10, 575 
11, 492 

1 7,(413 

40 

October ... 

1 9, 809 

30 

Novcmbei ... . ] 

' Ji,5sn 

1 11,089 

i 9. (>40 

MJ 

December 1 

1 9. 740 

48 


Colored, made 

1 

of— 


Animal 

Exclu- 

Exclu- 


ami 

six'cly 

sively 


vegetable 

vegetabh' 

animal 


oil 

oil 

oil 


7, 050 

112 

1,003 

355, 537 

9. 303 

9, 793 

1, 105 

371,317 

8, 951 

5. 359 

94 

370, io;i 

5. OtiO 

2. 020 

30 

211,807 

4. 977 

1,383 

J 

JS5. 075 

7,078 

2, 808 

1 

225, 680 

053 

22.) 


20, 778 

557 

217 


18,754 

031 

?r>o 


20, 706 

010 

215 



18, 778 

627 

220 


17,298 

451 

1S3 


14,109 

441 

lf)0 


13,409 

502 

178 


10. 106 

593 

237 


19,054 

(.50 

281 


22, 337 

022 

297 


22, 206 

• 735 

309 


21, 927 


Division of iStatistiP'il and Jlisfoneal TloM'aidi rompiliMl from monthly rojuirt.s of the Division of 
Dairy and I'oiiltiy Tiodiuis 

Table 4K9. — Oleomargarine: MateriaU ‘used ‘in wanujactare, 1915-1928 

['J'honsand pounds— i o , 000 omittpiij 


PHI hppnmiii" .lul> 


Material 

— 

. _ - „ 




_ — 

■■ 

- - 

_ 



1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192.3 

Olco oil 

08, 989 

90, 052 

90, 378 

97,401 

89, 812 

49, 070 

40, 980 

4(j. 045 

52, 205 

("oconut on 

503 

19, 703 

61,773 

69, 040 

80, 784 

101, 1 12 

57, 394 

0.5, 050 

83, 05.5 

(’ottonseed oil 

49, WIO 

03, 052 

30, 454 

37, 810 

39, 4.50 

18,5.13 

1.5. 420 

18, 7.57 

20, 040 

Milk 

21.331 

24,410 

01,128 

68, 000 

76,000 

79,710 

53, 939 

59, 835 

09. 090 

Peanut oil 

5, 335 

10, 498 

21,593 

38, 704 

48,346 

10, 332 

11,62.5 

(.,922 

5,666 

Salt- 

4,088 

0,115 

18, 279 

21,432 

24, 804 

25, 30.5 

10, 202 

17.998 

20. ,593 

Oleo siearinc 

2, 030 

2, 494 

3,427 

2, 460 

2, 132 

4, HoS 

4, .574 

4,815 

5,317 

Neutral lard. 

33,440 

42, 401 

45, 702 

45, 704 

38, 450 

29, 208 

27, 057 

29, 568 

32, 210 

Oleo stock 

397 

3. 458 

7, 526 

6,342 

5,894 

2, 005 

2. 143 

2, 332 

2, 750 

BiUtei 

2, 152 

3,303 

4,548 

5, 080 

6, 845 

1,499 

1, 107 

1, 570 

1.900 

Vegetable oil .. .. . 






0, 559 




C\)rn oil 

! 147 

859 

()0 

’40 

1 35 

92() 



457 

SnvheRuoil . - 






401 




Ecfible tallow 





233 



23 

Mustard-seed oil 


*1 




110 



38 

Mutton oil 


149 1 

if 

■j) 

1 





Oolorinv- . . 





21} 

11 

11 


Miscellaneous 

.- ... 


— 



1 3, 217 

3.417 

2,918 

437 

Total 

188, 444 

273,754 

350. 882 1 

393,439 I 

1 412, .572 1 

.141,9.50 

233, 929 

257, 023 

294, 463 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Institute Margann Man ifacturers; 1920- 

1023, Annual reports of the Bureau of internal Revenue 
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Table 490. — Oleomargarine: Production in the United State'^j 1908-192S 
[Thousand poun<ls~i o , 000 omitted] 

COLORED 


Year beginmnK 
July 



July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jon. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

507 

June 

Total 

1008 - 

1909 . , 

1910.. . 



1912.. - .. 

1913.. . 

393 

333 

360 

468 

41)3 

587 

526 

497 

.586 

513 

447 

5,710 

m 

411 

369 

449 

477 

433 

433 

454 

394 

193 

487 

469 

393 

439 

5.12 

519 

473 

477 

m 

635 

521 

610 

6.39 

501 

006 

6.34 

687 

594 

616 

616 

525 

524 

663 

602 

610 

— 

518 

501 

630 

618 

503 

619 

606 

014 

638 

(>08 

595 

41)3 

588 

701 

477 

.542 

389 

.538 

680 

43.1 

^403 

302 

387 

446 

395 

0, 177 
5, 8:u 

0, m 

6, .520 
0,384 

A V. 1909- 1913... _ 

416 

441 

464 

627 

555 

609 

685 

654 

617 

51)5 

498 

399 

(>. zto 

1914 


509 

4SH 

480 

472 

6S3| 

807 

1,082 

1, 131 

.598 

621) 

497 

7, 595 

1916 

472 

436 

443 

548 

557 

697! 

560 

669 

f)H4 

077 

052 

6.54 

6,749 

1910 

447 

569 

I 643 

719 

741 

7691 

703 

028 

712 

738 

731 

592 

8,012 

19J7-. .- - 

491) 

512 

57.1 

077 

542 

621' 

608 

471 

015 

582 

587 

511 

6,595 

1918.. . . 

408 

433 

538 

608 

1 .5.52 

747, 

i,m 

1, 642 

2, 243 

2,710 

1,930 

021 

13,849 

1919... . 

1,706 

1,807 

081 

1,087 

1,719 

1,626 

1,.')40 

900 

1,250 

1, 1 {9 

1, 114 

990 

15,024 

1920...- 

934 

1,019 

■ 1,484 

1,378 

> 1,368 

],OlOj 

936 

! 816 

950 

1 8J3 

518 

.328 

1 11,0,)1) 

Av 1914-1920.... 

69H 

756 

093 

785 


84o! 

881 

881 

1,088 

1,0.19 

865 

028 

10,003 

1921. 

424 

600 

.677 

! 692 

093 

0.W, 

SfH) 

482 

595 

498 

513 

4IS 

6,604 

1922-- - 

416 

120 

488 

665 

670 

790' 

772 

801 

917 

8.54 

90u 

0f)2 

8,200 

1923--.- 1 

i 

644 

710 

864 

956 

1009 

1996 

1104 

1157 

1229 

1102 

872 

1 805 

11,648 


UNCOLOKKl) 


1908 

4,394 

4,669 

.5,812 

7, 907 

8,266 

8, 403 

8,470^ 8,4.53 

9. 697 

7, 976 

6,707 

.5, 7.59 

86,573 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

5, 499 
6, 902 
4,78.8 
(), 785 
7, 947 

6, 386 
9,307 
6,701 
8, 626 
8, 7.54 

9,809 
12, 702 
7,816 
9, 397 
12,790 

12, 497 
12,627 
9,245 
13,807 
14,786 

I. 4. .313 
) 3, 8214 

II, 228 
12, 62:4 
1.3,. '7 

15,314 
13,002 
12, (>.52 
14^802 
14,277 

16,511) 
10, 88.5 
15, 639 
13, 199 
14, 48,5 

12,<).39 
8,936 
t:4, 73S 
1.1. 214 
12.888 

13, 466 
9, 676 
11, 661 
13, 139 
12,317 

12,747 
0, 866 
10, 988 
1.4, 892 
9, 73-1 

10, 175 
6,424 
10, 029 
11,0:46 
8, .‘10.5 

8,334 
6, 182 

7. 287 

8.288 
7,587 

136, 086 
11.5,:432 
122, .406 
i:48, 707 
137, 0.47 

1913 

Av 1«)9-1913.._ . 

1914 

1016 -- 

6, 384 

7, 935 

10, .50;4 

12, .592 

12, 9.53 

11,009 

13. 945 

12, 510 
11,99.1 
18,272 
42, 49)1 
U). 166 
:45, 312 
22,630 

12.283 

12, 048 

10,813 

9, 114 

7, 3:46 

129,91.5 

7, 847 
8,711 
8,948 
16, 490| 
19, 888; 
22, 700 
23, 625 

9,502 
9,183 
11, 272 
19, 519 
17, 9.59 
25. 168 
25, 516 

12,0.40 
10, 491 
1.5, .516 
26, 181 
28,428 
28,424 
29,899 

13, 120 
12,394 
19, 246 
.43, 374 
44,643 
34, .3.57 
29,918 

13, 310 
11,782 
21,899 
29,009 
32. 434 
3.5, .502 
29,0(49 

14, 06:4 
13, 3S0 
?:4, 287 
30, 227 
36, 61)2 
:W, 005 
24, 705 

12, 371 
i:4, 0.44 
19. .5‘>:4 
36, 865 
19, 741 
31,701 
20,773 

12,910 
1.5,24.4 
22, 128 
.41, 512 
27,431 
36, 337 
22, 532 

10, 7M6 
13, 974 
22, 710 
22,912 
31. 148 
30, f)67 
18, 685 

10,319 
14, 746 
21. .314 
2 : 4 . 410 
29, 1:45 
.44, 760 
13, .5.37 

9,436 
1 1, ^ 30 

17, 943 

18, 949 
IK, .5.33 
2.3, 726 

8 , 572 

138,215 
14.5, 701 
22.5, ir.8 
319,934 
.346, 308 
375,6.59 
269,481 

1016. 

1017- - - . 

1018- . 

1919. . 

1920.. -- 

Av 1914-1020.... 

1921. > 

16, 458 

16, 874 

21,282 

26, 566 

24,718 

2.5, 904 

24, 769 

21,867 

24,013 

21,602 

21,. 317 

1.5, .570 

269, 939 

10, 5H1 
11,860 
12,033 

16,612 
12, 623] 
15,966 

10, 920 
13, (»4 
18,2.58 

20, .588 
17,380 

21, .521 

17, 986 
18,616 
21,473 

17,754 

20,269 

21,a52 

15, 610 
20, 105 
23,697 

14, 139 
17,889 
21,806 

15, 375 
20, 137 
21,180 

13, 432 
18, 08.3 
19, 3.59 

1 : 4 , .4.56 
16, 690 
16,800 

11, <194 
1.4, 582 
14, 497 

184,340 

200 , 92:1 

228,150 

1022 

1923 



Division of Statistical and llLstoncal Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 
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OLEO OIL 

Table 491. — Oleo oil: Exports from the. United Statesy by countriesy 1910-1924 
[Thousand pounds— i. e , 000 omitted J 












New- 



Year ended 

Bel- 

Ger- 

Italy 

Noth- 

Swe- 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Total 

Can- 

found- 

land 

Other 

Total 

Juno 30 

gium 

many 

erlands 

den 

Europe 

Europe 

ada 

and 

Lab- 

rador 

coun- 

tries 

1910* 

720 

29,792 
28. 571 

596 

47, 115 
67, 691 

2,178 

2,140 

21, 147 

20 518 

122, 005 
134, 777 


2,626 

1,532 

1, 301 

125,892 
138, 697 

1911 - 

1,741 

766 

9; 25.5 

24, 613 


2,388 

1912 .. 

2, 720 
1,590 

18, 042 
17,481 

903 

66, 894 
46, 337 

3,128 
2, 145 

9,960 

8,009 

20, 725 

122, 372 
90. 597 


1,712 

1.372 

2,383 

827 

126, 407 
92,850 

1913 

402 

14, 6,33 

.54 

1914 

2,819 

16, 180 

4.M 

47, 414 

1,989 

9,244 

16,221 

94, 301 

,339 

1,244 

1,133 

97,017 

1915 -J 

1916 

1917 J 

1918 

645 

1 

1,001 

337 
3, 234 
76() 
08 

32,768 
29, 762 
8,082 

4,190 

9,2:m 

2,248 

13 

14, 362 
30, 6,58 
31,761 
48,244 
27,920 

19,227 

2.5, 699 
26,099 
21. 498 
2,028 
l(i, 769 

25. 847 

78,802 
98. 987 
64, 340 
50. 353 
56, 180 

67,812! 

22(» 

37 

476 

4,347 

1,030 
1,896 
1,761 
1, 624 

424 
1,72() 
.524 
' 279 

80,482 
102, 646 
67,110 
50,603 
59,292 

74, 529 

1919 

6,769 

' 2,083 

768 

74 

30 

3,860 

3,315 

1,612 

1,.500 

1920 .. 

2, 982 

539 

13,819 
36, 107 

2,671 

1, 993 

2, 0.53 

1921 

1 1,370 

15. 98;i 

79Si 

3, 945 

14, 273 

2^1, 195 1 

101,671 

85? 

1,662 

2,230 

106,415 

1922 

1 1, 472 

14,878 

614 

46, 630 

2,677 

11,082 

35,928 

113. 181 

234 

1, 168 

2.591 

U7, 174 

1923 

1,666 

1,844 

13, 987 

892 

47. 05.3 

2, .383) 
1,223 

14, iM)7 

20, 5^52 

101, 5(K) 

275 

1,522 

1,659 

104,9.50 

1924 

11, 21S 

980 

41,650 

12, 177 

20,615 

89, 707 

198) 1, 282 

1 

1, 778 

92, 905 


Division of Stiitisticul and }^ustv^ricul Ilasoarfh Compiled from Foreign C’oninicrco and Navigation of 
(he United IStfites, J010-10J8, Monlhly Hunirnancs of Foreign Commerce, June, IDlIO, J022, and JU23, and 
reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

ilucludcs ^‘Neutral lard *' 


CATTLE DISEASES 


Table 192.- ('^atth Tuberculin testing under acnedilcd herd plan, 1917-1924 


car ended June 30 

Cattle 

1 

Number 
of reac- 
tors 

Per cent 
of reac- 

lois 

! A tired lied j 

I’assed one test 

tested * 

TTerds 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

1917. - 

20, 101 

f.4,5 

3 2 





1918 

1.14, 143 

6, 544 

4 9 

204 

6,945 

883 

22, 212 

1919.- . 

329, 878 

13, .528 

4 1 I 

578 

12, 076 

5, 652 

05, 031 

1020„. 

700, 670 

28,709 

4 1 

2, 588 1 
4,831 ' 

63, 965 

10, 064 

80,331 

1921 

1,.166, 358 

53, 7<)8 

3.9 

110,634 

3.1, 215 

445, 656 

1022 

2, 3K4, 236 

82,569 

3 6 

8,015 

170, 282 

111,719 

904, 950 

1923- - - 

3, 460, S49 

113,844 

3 3 ' 

12,310 

251, 264 

150, 748 

1,176,314 

1924 

.5, 312, 364 

171,. 559 

3 2 

19,747 1 

305, 214 

216, 737 

2,048,339 

Total - 

13, 708,599 

471, 166 

3 4 

48, 273 

920, 370 1 

529,018 

4, 772, 83() 


Bureau of A nimnl Industry 
1 Includes testing under aiea plan. 
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Table 493. — Catile Status of tuberculosis eradication workf by States, June SO , 

19U 


State 


Alabama 1 

Arizona i 

Arkansas 

California j 

Colorado 

Connocticut 

Delaware . 

District of (’o- 

lumbia 

Florida 

OeorKitt . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland - 

MassachusettvS 

Michigan - 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri- 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. - 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina— . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode Island... . 
South Carolina. - 
South Dakota. - . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Indian schools®.. 
Purebred herds in 
United States 3. 

Total 


Alfred itc<l 

Passed one test 

Eradication from areas > 

Total tuberculin tests, 
1917 to June 30, 1924 

Herds 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

Coun- 
ties 
having 
com- 
pleted 
one or 
more 
tests 
of all 
cattle 

Coun- 

ties 

inten- 

sively 

en- 

gaged 

m 

testing 

cfittle 

Total 

coun- 

ties 

en- 

gaged 

Total 
cattle 
tested > 

Total 

cattle 

Reactors 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

170 

8, 328 

1,267 

8,687 





140,080 

1, 603 

1 1 

HV 

575 

2 ; 165 

40;882 


2 

2 

42," 397 

31,300 

1, 105 

3.5 

45 

1,397 

834 

6,044 





28,139 

1, 040 

3.7 

25 

1, 439 

2,00* 

9.5,916 


3 

3 

121, 699 

139, 507 

1, 070 

0.8 

27 

583 

1,091 

8,291 




8,007 

16,583 

564 

3.4 

4()8 

9, 579 

1, 445 

26,681 





120,811 

15, 275 

12.6 

741 

3 ' 469 

i;39i 

6,387 





49, 436 

6,198 

10.5 

10 

341 

270 

654 

1 


1 

1,741 

10,003 

118 

1,2 

300 

11,390 

4, 937 

37,075 

3 


3 

1,627 

127,209 

2,053 

1 6 

44 

3. 217 

3, 752 

()0. 290 


.. . 

.. , 


108, 310 

1, 999 

1.8 

98 

3, 524 

14, 826 

149, 161 

3 

4 

7 

192,221 

267,303 

2,648 

1.0 

036 

11, 905 

1,6,16 

.15, 974 

1 

42 

43 

433, 1.55 

604, 599 

31,296 

5.2 

7,001 

77 , 779 

25, 0<>6 

178,496 

t) 

8 

14 

182,106 

551, 161 

12,608 

2.3 

3, :)50 

85, 983 

27, 451 

384, 1.53 

1 

24 

25 

460, 526 

1, 009, 8,15 

39, 231 

3.9 

915 

28. 450 

5, 621 

80, 010 

3 

— 

3 

80,940 

244, 505 

3,948 

1.6 

271 

7,972 

24, 034 

143, 143 


3 

3 

144, 689 

234, 974 

3, 879 

1 7 

111 

4, ^Tki 

1, 613 

1.5,481 





9.5, 897 

3, 217 

3 4 

1,467 

15, 576 

12 ; 477 

86 947 


‘”ii 

H 

121,662 

199, 939 

3,635 

1 8 

1,125 

21, 650 

1,794 

10,469 

i 

2 

3 

61, 737 

186, 925 

14, .548 

7 8 

149 

4, 959 

519 

6,248 





74,099 

9, 1 15 

12.3 

289 

6,859 

46, 202 

341, 44f 

18 

4 

22 

606, 551 

894, 338 

22,308 

2 5 

3, 943 

85; 538 

8, 643 

171.348 

3 


3 

154, 497 

7.19, 972 

21, 857 

3 0 

118 

3,76(i 

456 

15, 780 

3 

1 

4 

6, 396 

148,128 

795 

0 5 

36:1 

14,605 

4.5, 70:1 

429,902 

12 

6 

18 

312. 1()0 

625, .526 

5, 1)75 

0 9 

144 

9,020 

16,665 

239, 677 

2 

3 

5 

226, 370 

401, 134 

4,929 

1 2 

3M 

13, 511 

6, 819 

82, 896 

6 

1 

7 

237, 661 

381, 198 

9, 272 

2.4 

16 

2,364 

1,748 

14,827 






35, 398 

ihi, (K)8 

1,402 

2 2 

605 

9,624 

1,801 

16 , 537 




21.422 

93, 781 

7, 768 

8.3 

269 

4, 628 

605 

4 . 2:15 





101,310 

8, .536 

8 4 

4 

129 

1,958 

18, 256 




17, 733 

20, 040 

91 

0.5 

7, 467 

93, 789 

13, 41K) 

277, 705' 

2 

20 

22 

478, 347 

866,361 

107, 702 

12.4 

61 

2,782 

101,034 

276, 155 

19 

19 

38 

260, 849 

329, 493 

2, 482 

0 8 

2,408 

62,063 

1.3, 723 

227, 229 

1 


1 

227, 217 

512, M8 

9,703 

1.9 

1, 528 

28, 036 

19,i)09 

122,902 

3 

9 

12 

131,554 

3.38, 357 

13, 256 

3 9 

407 

12,593 

241 

8,048 





129, 420 

3,268 

2.6 

491 

5, 559 

22, 789 

182,383 

10 

5 

15 

103, 130 

352. 850 

6, 112 

1.7 

2,586 

43,056 

15, 9f>8 

129, .543 


3 

3 

148, 191 

427 , 161 

17,427 

4.1 

23 

506 

31 

750 





8, 002 

576 

7.2 

174 

6, 697 

745 

7,302 





83, 113 

1,017 

1 2 

357 

11, 234 

45)8, 

13, 915 





109, .586 

4,294 

3.9 

376 

13,097 

161 

4, 506^ 

3 


3 

76, 858 

203, .585 

1,40.3' 

0 7 

228 

10, 368 

602 

20,814 





144, 9:J4 

1,849 

1.3 

102 

3, 120 

8,881 

48, 624 

2 

3 

5 

91, 101 

150 , 784 

1, 800 

1 2 

2,612 

47, 186 

1,785 

30,119 





366, 025 

21, 943 

6 0 

1,211 

28,753 

977 

13,424 

1 

2 

3 

23,658 

268, 716 

6, 814 

2.5 

137 

4,938 

23,292 

200, 185 

3 

16 

19 

180, 9.50 

374, 298 

8,012 

2.1 

493 

6, 742 

4,756 

32, 759 

1 


1 

26,82:1 

103, 739 

2,040 

2.0 

4, 201 

96,423 

30, 759 

307, 831 

14 

5 

19 

426, 397 

1, 144, 270 

23,893 

2.1 

9 

686 

4, 605 

54,647 





58,390 

81, 327 

682 

0.8 









413 

27 

6.5 




1 





4, 486 

157 

3.5 











48,273 

920,370 

529, 018 

i 

4, 772,836 

122 

196 

j 318 

5, 854, 160 

13, 708, 699 

471, 166 

3.4 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

3 Accredited herd work begun in 1917; area work in 1®21. 
» Includes area testing in units smaller than counties 
I Testing in 1917 before work was organized by States. 
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Table 494. — Cattle: T t^ck ei odit ation, progress and status of the work*tunc SO, 19S4 


State 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 1 
July 1 
1900 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
June 30, 
1924 

Released counties 

Cattle dipped year 
omiiiig 

June 30. 1924 

Released 
coiintias 1 
tick free 

Released 
couutie-s 
with one 
or more 
infested 
herds 

Total 

counties 

released. 

1 

1 lords 

( ’attle 

Alabama 

(57 

7 

26 

34 

00 

080, 808 

4,419,545 

Arkansas 

75 

39 

21 

15 

36 

307, 956 

1,809,394 

California 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 



Florida 

58 

54 

3 

1 

4 

89. ^2 

670, 662 

Georgia 

157 

4 

119 

34 

153 

223, 040 

2,943,630 

Kentucky 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 



Louisiana 

(15 

30 

3 

20 

2J> 

298, 347 

3, 482, 056 

Mississippi 

81 

23 

47 

11 

58 

126,604 

1, 539, 072 

Missouri . 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 



North Carolina 

75 

13 

46 

u. 

62 

128,426 

436, 891 

Oklahoma 

• 01 

0 

47 

h! 

65 

149, 199 

1,191,389 

(South Carolina _ 

44 

2 

35 


42 

135, 377 

733, 160 

Tennessee 

42 

0 

41 

1 

42 

6,017 

26,183 

Texas. 

199 

100 

49 

50 

99 

858, 463 

22,691,755 

Virginia 

30 

4 

C) 

(I) 20 

26 

437 

1,552 

Total 

975 

288 

458 

229 

687 

1 3.004.556 

39. 845. 180 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

» More than 28,000 vats v. ore in use for ofllcial dipping during the year. 
* No bureau cooperation in 1924 

SWINE. 


Table 495 — Smine N umhcr and value on farms, U ruled Stales, January 1, 


Jan 1— 

i 

Number 

Tnee 
I>cr bead 
Jan 1 

i ! 

Fanil 1 

V alue 1 

Jan 1 

1 Jan 1— 

Number 

1 

Prioo 
Iier head 
Jan. 1 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1 

1 

1 

Thousands 

Dollar 

Thousand 

dollars 


Thovmnds 

Dollars 

Thousand 

dollars 

1910, Apr 1 

6S, 18f{ 

9 17 

.533, 309 

1919 

74, 684 

22 02 

1, 042, 696 

1911 

1912. 

65, 020 
65,410 
61, 178 
58, 933 
64, 618 

9 37 
8.00 

615, 170 
523, 328 

1920 

59, 344 

10 07 

1, 131,674 

1913 

11)14 

9 86 

10 40 

9 87 

603, 109 
612, 951 
637,479 

A\ 1914-1920 .. 

60, 247 

14.61 

967, 776 

1015 

1921 

00, 097 

12 97 

727,380 

1916 . . . 

67, 766 

8.40 

669, 573 

192'>. 

58, ,327 

10. 10 

689, 202 

1917 

67, 503 

11. 76 

792, 898 

1, 387, 261 

192.1 

08 427 

11. 68 

792,565 

044,496 

069,402 

1018 _ 

70, 978 

19.64 

1924 

19251 

1(0, 130 
54, 234 

9 76 
12.34 


Division of t’riip uud lavcstoek Estimates, figure.s in italics arc ceusu.i returns. 

1 I’relinunary 

Table 496. — Swine. Yearly losses per 1,000 from disea'^r, lSSS-1924 


Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1,000 

Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1,000 

Year endeti 
\pr 30 — 

Lo''Sps 

per 

1,000 

1886 

77 6 

1898 

92 8 

1008. 

52. 4 

1889 

61 7 

1899 

82 1 

1909 

61 0 

1890 

70 1 

1900 

64 4 

1910...- - 

4.5 1 

1891 

83. 7 

1901 - 

74 7 

1911 

44 K 

1892 

64.4 

1902 

61 6 

1912 

89 2 

1893 

63. 1 

1903 

58 2 

1913 

no 1 

1894 

48 6 

1904 

67. 9 

1914 

118 9 

189.5 1 

92 3 

1906 

60 8 

1915 


1806 

127. 0 

1900 

61 1 

1916 

00. 2 

1897 

144.0 

1907 

4.S 9 

1917 

48 0 








Y’ ear ended 

i ho 

Aiii.36 

1 1 
' 1,' 

1918 

42 1 

1919 

, 41 4 

1920 

49 8 

1921 ! 

ii 0 

1922 

5t 4 

1923 

51.3 

1924 

62.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1 for year ending 
Apr. 30. 
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Table 497 . — Smne: Number and value on farms, by States, January 1, IDBS-lOeS 


State 

Number Jan 

.. 

1 — 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value Jan. 1 — 

1923 

1924 

19251 

1923 : 

1924 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925* 


Thou- 

sand 

Thou- 

sand 

Thou- 

sand 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars 

Thou- 
sand i 
dollars 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars 

Maine 

fiS 

70 

03 

18 30 

17.00 

18 50 

1, 244 

1, 100 

1,100 

N‘’w Hampshire 

30 

31 1 

28 

17 00 ! 

16.00 

18 00 

510 

496 

504 

Vermont 

59 

62 

50 

14.00 ; 

13.80 

14 00 ! 

820 

850 

700 

Massachusetts 

72 

65 

55 

17 00 

17 00 

17 00 

1, 224 
217 

1, 105 

935 

Ehodo Island - 

12 

111 

8 

laio 

18,00 

20 00 

198 

100 

Ooniicclicut 

45 

44 

35 

17.70 

18 00 

22 00 

790 

792 

770 

Now Yiirk 

540 

667 

440 

16 .50 

14 70 

17 00 

8,4(>3 

8, 188 

7,682 

New Jersey 

132 

133 

113 

17 .50 

17 00 

17 50 

2, .110 

2,20] 

1,978 

Pennsylvania .. 

1,200 

1, 212 

994 

16 00 I 

14 60 

If) 00 

19,200 

17, 574 

16,904 

Delaware 

43 

44 

40 

11 00 

10 .50 

14 00 

473 

402 

600 

Maryland 

299 

299 

264 

13 00 

11 26 

12 90 

3, 8X7 

3, 304 

3,277 

Virginia 

089 

065 

570 

10 .50 1 

9 90 

10 70 

7, 234 

0, 484 

6,103 

We.st Virginia- , -- --- 

310 

300 

201 

12 30 1 

11 00 

12 00 

3, SS7 

3, 300 

3, 132 

North Carolina. 

1, 195 

1,111 

1,000 1 

13 .10 , 

12. .50 

12 00 

1.5, 804 

13, 88S 

12,000 

South C'aroliiui 

012 

509 

484 i 

11 00 

] 1 30 

11 10 

0, 732 

0, ‘130 

5,518 

OeoiRia. . 

1, S78 ' 

i, 050 

1, 485 

7 80 

8 00 

9 00 

1 1, 048 

13, 200 

13, 36,5 

I'loiKla - 

7(H 

0.)t) 

570 

7 50 ■ 

7 00 

f. 50 

5, 272 

4, 431 

3, 70.5 

Ohio 

3, 205 

3,077 

2, 462 

12. 10 

10 00 

12 25 

3h, 780 

30 770 

30, 100 

Indmna 

4,000 

3, 880 

3, m 

11 IK) ! 

9 80 

11.90 

47. GOO 

38,024 

37, 402 

Illinois 

5, 422 

5, 308 

4, .148 

12 50 

10 10 

13 00 

07, 775 

.54,217 

.59, 13.{ 

Michigan.- 

1 

1, 177 

1, 105 

932 

12 50 

10 00 

H 00 

14,712 

11,0.50 

13,048 

WiHnnsiii 

1, 725 

1, 726 ! 

1,294 

hi 10 

9 90 1 

1 1 00 

22, 598 

17, 078 

16,822 

Minncsotn 

3,800 

3,800 i 

3, 1 10 

13 20 

10. .‘{0 

14 00 

.50, I()0 

39, 140 

4.1,624 

Iowa 

11, 094 

10, 539 

8,958 

12 80 

30 30 

15 00 

1 42. (M).3 

108, 552 

134, .370 

Missouri 

4,098 

4, 4014 

3,481 

9 80 

8 60 

9 30 

40, 040 

37, 930 

32, 373 

North Dakota 

560 

061 

686 

13 50 

10 00 

12 .50 

7,041 

0. 510 

7, 32.5 

South Dakota 

2, 970 

3,208 

2, 727 

13 60 

10 10 

13 20 

40,096 

32,401 

35, 990 

Nebraska 

6,330 

5, 543 

L545 

12 00 

10 00 

13 20 

03, 900 

5.5, 430 

69, 994 

Kansas 

3,104 1 

2, 980 1 

2, 146 

11 00 

9 00 

12 00 

34, 144 

20, 820 

2.5, 752 

Kentucky 

1,206 

1,145 

8.59 

8 80 

1 

7 00 

9 00 

10, f)04 

8, 015 

7, 731 

Tennessee 

1,064 

1, 373 

1,071 

9.30 ! 

7 40 

9 00 

1.5,382 

10, 1<>0 

9,039 

Alabama 

1,281 

1,089 

893 

9 30 

8.80 

9 40 

U,913 

9, 583 

8,394 

Mississippi. ' 

1,207 

1,003 

850 

8 00 

7 40 1 

8 40 

9, 050 

7,800 

7, 140 

Louisiana i 

750 

005 

505 

7.80 

7.60 

8 40 

5, SU7 

5, 0.54 

4,740 

15,420 

Texas 

2, 092 

1,904 

1,542 

8.80 

9.00 

10.00 

18 410 

17, 1.9) 

Oklahoma.. 

1,401 

1,121 

841 

8.80 

6.70 

9 40 

12, 329 

7,5U 

7,906 

Arkansas 

1, 058 

962 

847 

6 90 

6. 10 

8 00 

7, 300 
2,970 

5, 807 

6, 776 

Montana. ._ ... . 

225 

292 

292 

13.20 

11.20 

12 00 

3,270 

3,504 

Wyoming . .. .. 

99 

129 

119 

12.60 

laoo 

10 60 

1, 2;i8 

1,290 

1,250 

Colorado 

592 

022 

406 

10 60 

9.60 

11 00 

0, 210 

6,909 

6, 12() 

New Mexico 

89 

71 

60 

10 00 

9 00 

11 00 

890 

639 

600 

Arizona 

67 

67 

48 

13.00 

9 60 

n 00 

741 

642 

528 

Utah 

108 

121 

97 

10 90 

la 10 

11 50 

1,177 

1, 222 

1, lift 

Nevada 

25 

28 

25 

14 00 

9.00 

12.00 

350 

262 

doo 

Idaho 

315 

378 

340 

11 50 

9 40 

10 60 

3,622 

3,663 

3, 570 
2,613 

Washington 

217 

221 

I 201 

14 80 

13.00 

13.00 

3. 212 

2,873 

Oregon 

Califomia — 

214 

220 

209 

11 20 

10 60 

11 00 

2,397 

2,310 

2,299 

842 

834 

! 709 

11 80 

ia6o 

10.25 

9. 936 

8,757 

7,26? 

T’'nlted States. 

I 68,427 

66, 130 

54, 234 

11.58 

0.76 

12.34 

i 

792, ,505 

044, 496 

669,402 


Dlvi^^ion of Crop aud Livestock Estimates. 
I Preliminary. 
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Farm Animals and their* Products — Bogs 


Table 498 . — Hogs o7i farms’ (Uimulahve pcjcentage changes f 1920-1924^ 














To 













Jan. 


To 

To 

O'o 

'ro 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

lof 

Item 

Feb. 

Mar 

A pi 

May 

1 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

sue- 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

coed- 













ing 













year 

) ncreasos* 













Births*- 

P. cl 

P cf 

P ct 

P ct 

P cl 

P.ct 

P ct 

P cf. 

P ct. 

P. ct 

Ret 

P.ci. 

1920 

5 8 

14 5 

36 0 

64.4 

83 1 

93 3 

102 0 

113.fi 

.129.4 

140 7 

147.3 

162.8 

1921... 

5 8 

14 5 

38.0 

67 1 

8-; 1 

95. 9 

10.5 2 

118.4 

136 6 

148 8 

166 9 

]6a4 

1922.. 

5 3 

14 2 

41 8 

70 8 

88 5 

99 4 

107. 6 

121 i 

142 2 

156 0 

163 5 

168 9 

1023. . 

6 2 

17 2 

44 5 

76.0 

9.5 2 

105 1 

113.6 

127 2 

147.8 

168.4 

164.1 

168.3 

1024. ... 

3 1 

10.6 

33.1 

6a 4 

77.3 

81 5 

90 1 

9^2 

111.7 




Brought on Iju ric J — 




1920 . 

3 3 

6 2 

9.2 

11 9 

14.9 

17 1 

19 2 

22.1 

25.4 

28 8 

32.0 

3.5. 0 

1921 

3.0 

6 6 

9.9 

12 7 

l.S 0 

16 7 

18 7 

21.1 

24 1 

28.1 

31 5 

35.1 

1922 

3.2 

6 6 

9.7 

12 9 

16. 5 

19 0 

21 6 

24 0 

27.1 

31 2 

34 0 

39 5 

lU2.j 

3 4 

6 9 

S.7 

11 7 

14 0 

16.0 

17 3 

19,2 

21.0 

24.3 

27.7 

30.2 

1924... 

1 7 

3 4 

.5.0 

6 3 

7 G 

8.7 

9 6 

10.6 

11.8 




Total incr(>,i.sc 






1920 

9 1 

20.7 

45 2 

7t. .4 

98 0 

110 4 

121 2 

13,5 7 

154 8 

169.5 

179.3 

187.8 

1021 ... .. .. . 

8.8 

21 1 

47 9 

80 ! 
8.1 7 

101 1 

112 6 

12s 9 

139 6 

160 7 

176 9 

188.4 

198.6 

1922 ..... 

8 5 

20 8 

51 5 

10.5 0 

JIS 4 

129 2 

11.5 4 

169 3 

387.2 

198.4 

208w4 

1923 

9 0 

23 1 

53 2 

87 7l 309 2 

121. 1 

I. SO 0 

146 4 

308 8 

182.7 

101 8 

198.5 

1921 

4.8 

14 0 

38 1 

fi, 7 

SI 9 

93 2 

99 7 

108 7 

123.5 




Docrea'-es. 







JMo\cd olT— 













1920.. . . 

11 7 

20 7 

SO ? 

40 7 

5.1 3 

62.0 

70 4 

79 fl 

90.0 

102.3 

116.S 

129.4 

1921... . . 

10 8 

21 8 

31 9 

42 8 

,53 3 

b‘2 3 

70 2 

79 6 

90.9 

103.2 

117, a 

130.6 

1922 ... ... . 

10 4 

20 (i 

31 4 

41.6 

53. 6 

t»4 2 

71 H 

SI 5 

91 6 

105.2 

118.4 

131.9 

1023., .... .. .... 

11 1 

20 4 

31 G 

42 8 

5.3 4 

62 6 

i 69 7, 

77 4 

84.3 

97.1 

lll.G 

12a 4 

1921 

1 11 0 

1 

20 r> 

29 5 

37 3 

46 1 

.'71 0 

1 

60 1 

65 5 

72 5 




Slaughtei('<) on f unis - 




1920 

fi. 1 

10 0 

11 7 

12 8 

13 5 

13 9 

14 4 

15 1 

15 6 

17.1 

22.4 

36.2 

1921 .. 

0 8 

10 U 

12 2 

13 0 

13 4 

],S 71 

14 1 

14 6] 

16 3 

16.6 

21. 9 

33.2 

1922.. .. 

6 3 

9 3 

10 9 

11 7 

12 6 

12. 7i 

13. 1 

13.4 

13.8 

15.3 

19.4 

3a6 

192.1 

6 7 

9.2 

10 9 

J1 8 

12 3 

12.71 

13 1 

13 4 

14 1 

16.4 

19.6 

30.2 

1924 

4 b 

() 8 

8 1 

8 5 

8.7 

8 9, 

9.1 

9 2 

9.4 




Died— 













1920 

2 0 

4 8 

8 1 

12 6 

1.5 2 

! 17 3; 

19 1 

21 5 

24 1 

26.6 

28 6 

8a2 

J‘>21... 

2 0 

3.9 

7 2 

10 8 

13 3 

1.5 6! 
20 6! 

17 6 

20 0 

1 23 6 

26.0 

29.3 

31.3 

1922 ... 

2.2 

4 4 

9 0 

14.5 

18.0 

22 7 

25 6 

I 29 7 

32.8 

34 9 

37.2 

1923. 

2 1 

5.7 

12 9 

19 2 

23 5 

26 6( 

29 1 

32 9 

37 1 

40.2 

42.8 

46.4 

1924... 

2 0 

4 1 

9 4 

13 1 

16 0 

17 9. 

19 7 

21 5 

2:4.7 




Total df‘C) eases - 




1920.. .... . .. 

19 8 

3h 5 

50 0 

66 1 

82 0 

94 1 

104 2 

116 2 

130 3 

145.9 

166.8 

104.8 

1921.. ... _ . 

19 () 

36 3 

5J 3 

66 6 

80 0 

i 91 6 

101 9 

114 2 

129 8 

146 4 

168.5 

106.1 

1922 - 

18 9 

34 3 

51 9 

67 7 

84 1 

97 .5 

I 107 6 

120 5 

i;i5 0 

153 3 

172 7 

199.6 

1923 . . 

18 9 

35 3 

5.5 4 

73 8 

89 2 

1 101 9 

1 112 2 

123 7i 

135 6 

162.7 

174.0 

202.0 

1924 

17 0 

3i 7 

47 0 

58 9 

70 K 

80 8 

88 9 

96 2! 

105 0 




Net change 

1920 . .. 

-10 7 

-14 8 

-4 8 

+ 10.2 

+16 0 

+ 16 3 

+ 17 0 

1 

+ 19 5| 

+24.5 

+23 6 

+12.6 

-7.0 

1921 1 

-10 H 

-1.5 2 

-3 4 

+1.1 5 

+21 1 

-1 21 0'+2? 0 

+25 3! 

+30 9 

+30.5 

+19.9 

+3. 4 

1922... 1 

-10 4 

-13.6 

-0 4 

+ 16 0 

+20 91+20 9 + 21 6, +24 9 

+34 3 

+33 9 

+26.7 

+a8 

1923 I 

-9 3 

-12 2 

-2.2 

+ 13 9 

4 2U 0 

+19 2;+l8 7, +22 7 

+33 3 

+30.0 

+17.8 

-3.6 

1924 1 

-12 8 

-17.7 

-8 9 

+ 7 8 

+14 1 

+12 4‘+10 8 +12 5 

hl7 9 


On hand compared with 









Jan 1 1 













1920. ! 

89 3 

85 2 

9.5 2 

110 2 

116 0 

116 3 

117.0 

119 5 

124. 5 

123.6 

112.5 

03.0 

1921 1 

89 2 

84.8 

96 6 

113.5 

121. J 

121.0 

122 0 

125 3 

130 0 

130.5 

110.9 

103. € 

1922 1 

89 6 

86.6 

99 6 

116 0 

120 9 

120 9 

121 6 

124 9 

i:i4 3 

133.0 

126.7 

loas 

1923 1 

90 7 

87 8 

97.8 

113 9 

120 0 

119 2 

118 7 

12>7 

133 3 

130 0 

117.8 

96.6 

1924 . . . 

87 2 

82 3 

91 1 

107 8 

114. 1 

312 4 

no 8 

112 5 

117 9 


- - - -r- . 














Division of Ciop and Livestock K.stimatos. Based on repoits of alxiut 7,500 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own fanm.. 

» Number on hand, January em-li yt>tu *^100' < 

* Corroctivo factor 0 005 applied to births and brou{?hl on fanns hyuics pnoi to January, 1924. 



Table 499. — Hogs: Summary of spring and fall pig surveys 
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Intended farrowinit* 

(Sows bred or to be bred) 

Spring, 

1925, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1924 

Percent 
107 2 
113 9 

104.4 
111 2 

176.6 
79.6 

107.4 
100 4 

96 2 

76.2 
84.1 

97.3 
90 7 

102 3 

106.5 
115 2 

125.7 

00 ^ CO 00 ^ Co h- rHiO kO 0 

a 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1923 

Per cent 
119 3 
117 9 
112.1 
130 

137 5 
101.6 
105 1 
113.2 
108.8 

113.6 
90 9 

106.5 

108.7 

124.1 
103 5 

113.7 
112 4 

91 7 
89 8 

81 9 
88 7 
80.9 

92 1 

82 4 
88.6 

140 2 
103 0 
88 9 
91 2 
88 6 

1 Spring, 

1 1924, 
com- 
pared 
with 
actual 
1923 

Per cent 
130.3 
111 0 
124 0 
134 4 
92 3 
90. S 
117 3 
104 4 
109 4 

112 2 
106 1 
98 9 
108.5 

113 3 
124.2 
111.0 
117 9 

93.8 

92.4 

91.6 
98.0 

94.7 

96.7 
95.3 
92 7 

121 8 
99 3 
97 3 
87 0 
94 6 


com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1922 

Per cent 
160 2 
192 2 
165 8 
134 4 
165 2 
111.6 

149.3 

128.9 

137.4 

112.4 
137.0 
127.6 

125.9 

133.8 
140-7 
118 9 
127 3 

123 2 
119 6 

122 3 

131 8 

123 9 
119 5 
112 4 

124 3 
203 0 
150 4 
142 0 

132 4 

125 5 

Spnng, 

1923, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1922 

■g’<ll«Or<5eOO»CSM«rH« e-ftOr-i 

*§§§ 222S 

112 6 

119 4 

120 7 
107 4 
106 7 
109 6 
111 9 

117 7 
138.9 
119 5 

118 2 
123 2 
115 9 

Fall, 

1922, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1921 

K : : : : : i® ; i :‘®i 

r ■ ' ' ' • '*0 <ao • > • 

t ; : i ; ' i : ; ; 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 II II 1 

It-i-iCCDICMCOi-iTC •.-(1--OCO 

1 t-~ a aC ^ ao ‘fl30>n3> 

j C(1 CCi -C ^ ^ ^ l^wco^ 

Average number of pigs saved 
per htter « 


b£ 

C 

i 

iXi 

oie-rH0>ioC‘ieOr.«a> eoaOr-d-n 

e- «o t- e- o « MS 

rHto-,J||03X«Oor<i£iiOCo.-(..P*0 

CD *0 CD •C* »0 Ii.1 *0 >Q o|I ID >0 

f 

C4>O0)C4 COI'-I-^O 
ta>ocD>o<0idt£>oio iQtcioo 

»D(Nr-<ronr00»0-»Jroto.-(0 

tOiOiDtC»D»0-^Ool5-.|!'iC*OiO 



Co cQ e» o ^ r- a> .nocoto -rttootoo 
o>oa5«5«d<d«o>o>o >d<oid<d 

<o>ooo>«'t'00r-<a»i^»ooo 

iOkO»DCDkd'«<i!’^»doj;i^ojno»r5 


Spring 

*HC4>OQOtOOOOC«l>. <««9>aDC4 COi-. 40 »Co 

CO CD <> iO « .O iO U3 *0 tOiO<OCO 

'^OO^kOCOO^k.'^OOOkOr-iO^ 

CO D CD lO oJ4 off OI 0 M5 — t ,-k -ct* 1 

^ 1 

Fall, 

1924, 

com- 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1923 

'g O O c& iO o 0» C4 C3a C 0 .- 1 C 0 O 
JJi-«0>t0N.i^roOto0Q cdCR^OO CS|C^|<4*Oi 

^OuOC-OS-^tcOOOOOoO tolooboo 00 CC Colo 

III 

pared 

with 

spring, 

1923 

Percent 
87 6 

83.7 
89 1 

107.0 
60.0 
75 5 
77 6 
82.3 
83.0 

98 1 
86 8 

87.7 
78.6 

84 5 
82 5 
77 9 
74 4 

0>'.4<CO»OOOCD001'.CHCI>CDD>C- 

c5.-fcoooio.-i..^ioc>jc'ioc»p 

00 oo to io 00 uo i-o ca 00 00 ys to 

Fall, 

1923, 

com- 

pared 

with 

faU, 

1922 

Per cent 

123.8 

158.4 

112.8 
132.9 
124 2 

114.8 
113 9 
106 8 

103.8 

117.4 
108 9 
100 7 
110.1 

97.3 
86 3 
75 2 
84 0 

tocoOitooitotocoiooffioeco 

SS3S3SSSSgSSS 

Spnng 

1923, 

pared 

with 

spring 

1922 

Per cent 
82 0 

103 6 
127 2 

90-2 
100 0 
108 1 

106 9 
98 6 

107 4 

104 1 
95 7 

98 9 

99 8 

92.6 
102 6 
85 6 
89 5 

107 0 

107 0 

108 3 

115 8 
106 6 
106.1 

116 9 
108.1 
116 0 
111 4 

109 0 
114.8 
108 3 

Fall, 

1922, 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1921 

Percent 
117 0 
160 1 
120.9 
86.4 
72.7 
152 2 
100 3 
108 9 
114 2 

98 7 
107 4 
97 5 
114 1 

90 4 
89 1 
88 3 
86 0 

111 4 
109 I 
125 5 
122 6 
128 8 

132 5 
149 2 
117.1 

84 1 
111.9 

133 9 
131 7 
127.4 

Spring, 

1922, 

com- 

pared 

with 

spnng 

1921 

~ ' 1 * >00 i'eo <'os I 1 J iio 1 ' 

y ! 1 t 1 1 • 1 i , ( , t 

0 iO'* IJt-Hi 

11^1 

^ 1 I 1 t 1 1 • \ 1 ) , , , 

• 1 » * • 1 1 II 1 1 

^ 1 1 1 * 1 • • • « t 1 1 

116 8 
122 0 
122 3 
122 3 
110 5 
122 3 
120 7 

125 0 

130 5 

126 5 
139 8 
122. 8 « 

1 

OQ 

Maine 

New Ham];»hire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Lsland 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia 

West Virgima. 

North Carohna. 

South Carolina 

(leorgia . 

Florida . 

Ohid 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa .. 

Missouri 

North Dakota. . 

South Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Elansas 

Com Belt * 
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^ Tabus BOO.—^ffogs: Receipts and ehi^^h at principal markets and all markets, 

[ThoTuands--^. e., 000 omitted] 

BEOKIPT8 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St 

Louis 

Port 

Worth 

Kbd- 

eas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

St 

Jooei^ 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets 

All 

Other 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing 

1900 

8.109 

116 

1, 792 

0) 

3,094 

4201 

1,679 

600 

833 

18,324 

(») 


1901 

8,200 

1^ 

1,924 

0) 

3,716 

4414 

4106 

617 

960 

20,186 

0) 


1902 

7,806 

87 

1,330 

70 

2^279 

4 247 

1,698 

668 

1,008 

17,291 


b 

1903 

7, 326 

147 

1,668 

151 

1,969 

4281 

1,701 

760 

1,008 

16,361 


yl 

1904 

7,239 

162 

1,966 

281 

2^227 

4300 

1,687 

882 

1,113 

17,816 

(») 


1906 

7,726 

191 

2,026 

463 

2,508 

4294 

1,900 

865 

1,299 

19,262 


Q 

1900 

7, 276 

193 

1,928 

661 

2,676 

4394 

1,908 

861 

1, 158 

18,939 


0 

1907 

7,201 

241 

2,006 

487 

2,924 

4254 

1,923 

867 

1,289 

19,251 


Q 

1908 

8,131 

280 

2,560 

703 

3,716 

4426 

4849 

1,133 

1 381 

22,677 

(*) 


1909 

6,619 

242 

2,473 

868 

3,093 

4136 

1,694 

' 726 

1,077 

18,026 

(>) 

0 

1910 

5,687 

187 

2,064 

541 

2,086 

1,894 

1,363 

830 

1,044 

16.682 

{*> 

0 

1911 

7,103 

220 

3, 124 

556 

3,168 1 

4 367 

1,922 

911 

1,'MO 

20,720 

(») 

(*) 

1912 

7,181 

222 

2,630 

388 

2,m 

4886 

1,970 

984 

1, f>98 

20,382 

b 

?l) 

1913 

7,671 

247 

2,584 

404 1 

2, 668 

4648 

1,869 

1,257 

1,533 

20,676 

(*) 

b 

1914 

6,618 

266 

2,569 

615 1 

2,m 

4269 

1,745 

1,590 

1,267 

19,044 

(») 

(•> 

1915 

7, 662 

344 

2,692 

464 

2,631 

4643 

1,698 

2,166 

1,761 

21,840 

14,373 

36,213 

1016 

9,188 

467 

3,057 

968 

'4979 

3,117 

4199 

2, 675 

2, l.U 

26,781 

16, 484 

43,265 

1917 

7,109 

352 

2,700 

1,062 

4277 

4797 

1,920 

1,928 

4 149 

24360 

15,682 

88,042 

1918 

8,014 

384 

3,266 

762 

3,328 

4430 

4361 

4061 

2, 421 

26,607 

18, 256 

44,863 

1919 

8,672 

308 

3, 661 

588 

3,141 

4179 

4126 

2,190 

4322 

26,287 

18,232 

44,469 

1920 

7,626 

341 

3,309 

413 

2,406 

4708 

1,914 

4247 

4173 

23,187 

18,934 

44121 

1921 

8, 148 

334 

3,330 

382 

2,206 

4666 

1.786 

4210 

1,739 

24798 

18,303 

41,101 

1922 

8,150 

396 

?,606 

610 

1 2,665 

4839 

4001 

4623 

1,856 

24,001 

19,466 

44,067 

1923 

10,460 

496 

4,831 

480 

1 3,615 

4 649 

4467 

3,338 

2,989 

84320 

23, 010 

55,380 

1924 

10,443 

609 

4,680 

392 

2,933 

3,978 

4234 

3,751 

3, 732 

32,612 

24802 

55,414 


SHIPMENTS 



'Notlnoperntbii. •tJfnrae not aviUabld prior to 1018 . 
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Table 501. — Hog»: RectipU a( <M pvbUc ttoekyarda, 19t6-t9$4 

[Thoiuands—u e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

1W6»... 

l»16i... 

1W7„.-. 

1918 

1919 

1920..... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924--.. 

8,969 

6,809 

6,064 

4,444 

6,866 

5,282 

4,700 

4,278 

6,306 

8,263 

I 

8,199 

8,489 

8,369 

4,424 

8,843 

8,040 

3,386 

8,411 

4,027 

4,833 


2; 788 
8,882 
8,284 
8,846 
8,881 
4,210 
8,328 
8,787 
4,524 
4,821 

2,874 

8,054 

2,791 

2,079 

8,773 

3,709 

3,679 

8,776 

4,204 

4,296 

2,888 
2,524 
2,563 
8,000 
2; 974 
2^811 
2,727 
2,080 
4,181 
4,001 

2; 024 
2; 684 
1,858 
2,467 
%005 
2^491 
2,856 
8,037 
8,714 
3,197 


1 

I j 

8,728 

4,873 

8,941 

4,594 

8,740 

8,872 

8,687 

4,421 

6,416 

4,004 


36,218 
48,205 
88,042 
44,838 
44,409 
42,121 
41, 101 
44,067 
55,880 
55,414 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

1 Complete Information for 1915 and 1016, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of these markets. 


Table 502. — Hog^: Receipts at Chicago, East SL Louis, Kansas City, and Omahay 

combined, 1900-1924 


[Thousands—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

1,502 

1,265 



1,424 

1,333 

1,043 

1,025 

1,020 

1,808 

1,428 

1,414 

1001 

1. 528 

1,467 

1,174 

1,222 

1,523 

1,275 

1,461 

1,110 

910 

1,160 

1,694 

1,811 

1902 


1,489 

1,197 

99b 

1, 148 

1, 174 

824 

827 

778 

1,068 

1,220 

1,374 

1003 

1, 316 

1,176 

038 

1,016 

1, 195 

1,171 

1, 107 

961 

875 

836 

1,068 

1,487 

1004 

1.440 

1,445 

1,113 

1, 125 

1,213 

EsSl 

660 

1,035 

762 

940 

1,369 

1,417 

1906 

BEwl 

1,289 

1,249 

mSESM 

1,297 

1,357 

099 

035 

884 

1,128 

1,315 

1,478 

1908 


1, 356 

mmiim 

1,076 

1,306 

1, 372 

1, 144 

1, 149 

837 

947 

1, 046 

1,221 

1907 

1,490 

1,332 

1, 185 

1, 210 

1,455 

1,312 

1,208 

1,020 

925 

030 

894 

1,408 

1008 

2,226 

1,672 

1,445 

1,086 

1,454 

1,815 

1,072 

992 

937 

1,353 

1,580 

1,708 

1900 

1,703 

1,359 

1,602 

1. 161 

1,209 

1, 187 

029 

823 

846 

966 

1. 184 

1,2M 

1910 

1, 179 

1, 128 

934 

788 

mhmm 

1, 138 

802 

893 

687 

768 

IJItKil 

1,184 

1911 


1,302 

1,516 

1,304 

1,621 

1,487 


976 


1.231 

1,533 

1,451 

1912. 


1, 812 

1,858 

1,^2 

1,381 

1,218 


846 

763 

■jin^ 

1,207 

1,887 

1918 

1,640 

1,316 

1, 170 

1, 164 

1,257 

1,328 

1, 129 

1,095 

1,061 

1,153 

1,288 

1,655 

A V. 1909-1913. 

1.640 

1,343 

1, 316 

1, 182 

mmm 

1,272 

1,048 

927 

860 

1,042 

1,240 

1,878 

1914 

1,479 

1,328 

1, 182 

EfESI 

1,065 

1,167 

927 

832 

827 

1,003 

1,158 

1.640 

1916 

1.660 


1, 511 

1,080 

1,284 


1,037 

021 

803 

848 

1,387 


1918 

2,313 

IjE2!] 

1,518 

1, 154 

1,366 

1,283 

1,000 

1, 221 

954 

1,407 

1,996 

2; 091 

1917 


1,807 

1,367 

1,205 

1,320 

1, 126 

1,063 

757 

545 

902 

1,286 

L401 

1918 

1,667 

1,888 

1,063 

1,697 

1,464 

1,246 

1,856 

1,017 

032 

1,376 

1,704 

mwm 

1919. 

2.418 

1,978 

1, 631 

1,671 

1,644 

1,680 

1, 814 

829 

918 

1, 129 

1,486 

2,049 



1,857 

warn 

vm 

1,686 

1,433 

1, 181 

968 

795 

894 

1, 381 

1, 611 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1,982 

1,891 

1,543 

1, 262 

1,397 

1,808 

1, 184 

042 

824 

1,098 

1,498 

1,875 

1021 

1,916 

HSU 

1,346 

1,276 

1,340 

1,493 

1, 122 

RTSi 

946 

low" 

1,459 



1,786 

1,454 


1, 130 

1,520 

1,646 

1,263 

1. 216 

1, 104- 

1,290 

L681 

1.905 

3928 

2,173 

1,870 


1,778 

1,840 

1,730 

1,827 

1, 616 

1,615 

1,917 


2 215 

1984 

2,509 

2,202 

1,913 

1,662 

1,656 

1,762 

1,678 

1,207 

1,218 

1,490 

1,891 

^665 


Division of Statistical and Historioal Besearob. Prior to 1016 from yearbooks of stockyard oompanies: 
subfi^aent figures compiled fmm data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats rmd Wool Divi- 
sion. 
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Tablb 503. — Hogs: RecHpis, local sktugfUer^ and stocker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 19t5-lBiS4 
(Thmuanda—i. e., 000 omittod] 

RECEIPTS 


1915 im 1917 1918 1019 1990 1921 1922 1923 19M 



4Kotov<r500. 
’XaeltKlof only t 


» markets which have been totally discontinued. 






































Farm Anbntis cmd their Proiuete — Hege 90S 

Tablb 603.^ — Hoge: Receipt9, local slaughter ^ and stacker and feeder shipments, 
pidflie stockyards, 191S-19B4 — Continued 

[TlKHinndB'-L OQO omtttod! 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


Market 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N. Y 



3 

1 

2 

2 

(0 

, 

(ij 


(0 

Atlanta^ Ga..... — 



27 

24 

37 

42 

61 

62 

95 

^78 

Ausfusta. Ga.. 



5 

8 

6 

5 

7 

0 

7 

6 

BStoore, Md- 

725 

747 

658 

514 

661 

874 

1,013 

1,020 

1,202 

1,107 

N-V 


784 

488 

617 

730 

631 

670 

663 

834 

840 

Chattanooga, Tenn 




7 

13 

u 

17 

13 

16 

10 

Chicago, III,'. 

6,519 

7,764 

6,950 

7,648 

7,572 

5,870 

5,977 

6,323 

8,092 

7,451 

Cmcinnati, Ohio 

656 

601 

688 

706 

823 

789 

fiOfi 

660 

784 

854 

Cleveland, Ohio 

626 

776 

578 

' 850 

729 

610 

688 

750 

927 

087 

pf^llfm, Te^f. ^ - . . . , 


101 

87 

62 

45 

56 

52 

71 

111 

108 

Dayton, Ohio 

63 

67 

67 

60 

61 

76 

83 

99 

101 

102 

Denver, Colo - 

331 

444 

327 

366 

336 

310 

311 

367 

304 

450 

Detroit, Mich 


561 

297 

287 

336 

360 

269 

279 

358 

350 

East St Louis, 111 

1,600 

1,987 

1,680 

2,276 

2, 231 

1,678 

1,289 

1,229 

1,842 

1,670 

El Paso, Tex 



15 

7 

9 

11 

14 

17 

22 

25 



24 

36 

40 

31 

80 

73 

65 

78 

52 

Fort Wayne, Ind 









18 

10 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

392 

800 

797 

568 

464 

322 

277 

416 

377 

840 

Fostoria, Ohio 


1 

27 

13 

10 

10 

11 

7 

0 

11 

Indiana^lls, Ind 

1, 496 

1,511 

1,326 

1,394 

1,434 

1,369 

1,877 

1,528 

1,792 

1,677 

Jacksonville, Fla 



16 

68 

66 

72 

47 

26 

26 

10 

Jersey City, N. J 

i. i76 

1,137 

744 

566 

468 

629 

609 

468 

613 

535 

Kansas City, Mo_ 

2,114 

2,527 

1,978 

2,665 

2,600 

1,838 

1,713 

2,052 

2,721 

1,872 

Knoxville, Tenn 

1 

4 

6 

1 

3 

2 

9 

18 

22 

26 



57 

39 

33 

37 

40 

44 

56 

61 

68 

Lancaster, Pa... 




8 

13 

11 

17 

20 

20 

27 

Laredo, Ttex 









2 

3 

Los Angeles, Calif - 









211 

208 

Louisvihe, Ky 

129 

166 

182 

138 

17^ 

156 

180 

231 

866 

323 





2 

10 

13 

16 

20 

28 

25 

Memphis, Tenn. . - 





2 

1 

4 

6 

65 

60 

Milwaukee, W is 

666 

529 

394 

463 

534 

509 

482 

460 

548 

515 

Montgomery, Ala. 





3 

5 

2 

8 

6 

3 

'M'niilt.rift* On , ^ 







26 

45 

26 

10 

Nash vUift, Tenn _ 

29 

46 

57 

67 j 

82 

113 

125 

180 

186 

Newark. N. J 





j 




1 

576 

605 

New Orleans, 


52 

41 

36 

43 

45 

40 j 

34 

42 

42 

New York, K. Y 

§63 

349 

552 

651 

677 

765 

902 

1,001 

1,160 

1,100 

Nofth flftlt Lake, Utah 


1 

31 

39 

30 

25 

36 1 

42 

61 

60 




3 

52 

67 

47 

47 

47 

06 

68 

Oklahoma, Okla 

476 

732 

530 

504 

360 

288 

331 

1 

449 

419 j 

274 

Omaha, Nebr 

2,012 

2,891 

2,601 

2,541 

2,531 

1,098 

1,971 

2,226 

2,780 1 

3,100 

Pasco, Wash 




0) 

0) 

0) 





Peoria, 111 

125 

132 

96 

143 

153 

135 

164 

106 

118 

136 

Phtladelphia, Pa _ _ . _ . _ 



202 

264 

329 

457 

457 

430 

331 

355 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

157 

156 

290 

279 

279 

413 

505 

607 

697 


PortlondL Oreg 

173 

189 

129 

137 

103 1 

91 

112 

158 

187 

180 

Pueblo, Colo 




0) 



3 

0 ) 

0 ) 

(^) 

Richmond, Va 

70 

6 

74 

68 

154 

"'210 

JC9 

216 

2M 

311 

Reannke, Va 









3 

k 1 

St. Joseph, Mo 

1,524 

2,107 

1,833 

2,064 

1,919 

1,584 

1,517 

1,706 

2,001 

1,605 

Pawl, Minn _ 

1,370 

1, 409 

1,068 

; 1*307 

1,817 

1, «06‘ 

1,668 

2,039 

2,728 

2,010 

San Antonio, Tex 

28 

15 

7 

' 16 

38 

41 

45 

50 

Seattle, Wash 


179 

130 

126 

124 

' 02 

132 

1 149 

214 

270 

Sioux City,lowa.^ 

1,180 

1,307 

1,267 

1,511 

1,411 

1,296 

1,047 

1,394 

1,781 

2,227 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 



0) 

0) 

0) 

5 

67 

1 74 

69 

68 

Spokane, Wash 

8 

18 

25 

34 

42 

32 

21 

j 32 

58 

04 

^rfagflAld, Ohln 









5 

8 

Tolado, Oh'in 


102 

53 

46 

53 

86 

24 

14 

21 

26 

Waahihgtnn^ T). 


82 

55 

54 

71 

101 

112 

329 

165 

103 

Wirthita, TTann 

471 

564 

392 

503 

469 

856 

848 

527 

623 

680 

Discontinued > 

846 

421 

350 

549 

365 

870 

392 

403 

20 

i 

Total 

24,693 

30,084 

25,440 

30,441 

30,018 

26,761 

26,835 

28,787 

86, 172 

86,188 


1 Not over 600. s Inoludee only those markets whioh have been totally discontinued, 
s Compiled from reports of stock sold or driven out for local slaughter, made by stockyards to the Live- 
stock, Meats, and wool Division. 
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Table 503. — Ho^t: i2acet>to, local claughler^ and Stocker and feeder ehipments^ 
public stockyards^ 1916-19S4 — Continuod 

(Thoiiaa]Ml8*-t e.» 000 omitted] 

STOOKEB AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 


Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Ga 

Bttlalo, N. Y 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ohioago, ifi 

Cindnnati. Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 


Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Bast 8t. Louis, HL 

El Paso, Tex 

Evansvme, Ind 


Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 

Foftoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 
JaoksonyUle, Fla.. 

Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 


Lafayett^ Ind 

Laredo, l^x 

Los Angeles, OaUf 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Montgomery, Ala 

Moultrie, Ga.- 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N.J 

New Orleans, La 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 


Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla.. 

Omaba^Nebr 

Pasoo, Wash 

Peoria, m.. 


Phnadelphla, Pa. 
PorthuuL Oreg... 

Pueblo, Colo 

Richmond, Va. . . 
8t. Joseph, Mo... 


0t. Paul, Minn 

San Antonio, Tex.. 

Seattle, Wau 

Sioux City, Iowa... 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Spokane. Wash...... 


Wlohita, Kans. 
Rjteoontmued* 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

i Not over flOO. * Indudes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 






















Form An^mds and t&eir ProduoU — Saga 90 ,^ 

Tablb 504 . — Feeding exvine: Shipments front public stockyards, by months, 1^4 


Hay I JuxM 1 ^uly I Aug. { Sopt.| Oct. 
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Tablb 505* — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and Stocker andjeeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards, 1924 — Continued 

> [Thooiatkls^i. B., 000 oniitted] 



piviaion o( Statlsttoal «nd HIstorioal Ilesearcfa. Compiled from dota of the reporthig Mrvloe of the 
XlvaBtOok, Meats* and Wool Division. Lo^ slaiii^ter data from atoekyards. 

tNotovarOQO. 





















































Fom Animails and thair Products-^Hag9 909 

T4JIXJ} £06« — Hog»: Monthly average live Vfeight at Chicago, Kaneae City, and 

Omaha, 1900^1994. 
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Tjuilb 506. — Hoga: Monthly overape live we^ht at Chicago^ Kaneaa City, and 
Omaha, Coni^ued 

OMAHA 


Yomt 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


LU. 

Ut. 

JUtf. 

Xto. 

£b$. 

Xto. 

ZAs. 

Ua. 

X6#. 

Lbt. 

Z6f. 

X6f. 

1900 

267 

287 

243 

286 

389 

289 

234 

Kill 

249 

246 

268 

282 

1901 

234 

231 

232 

282 

284 

242 

281 

280 

246 

260 

236 

218 

1902 

209 

211 


228 

230 

8:.2 

288 

242 

263 

269 

262 

2M 

1908 

243 

236 


247 

248 

263 

254 

266 

273 

278 

268 

206 

1904 

260 

231 

236 

236 

282 

238 

282 

244 

262 

261 

267 

265 

1906 

266 

236 

239 

286 

287 

241 

233 

Kill 

246 

261 

262 

248 

1906 

284 

226 

228 

230 

282 

282 

283 

246 

268 

264 

248 

240 

1907 

244 

237 

244 

262 

KMil 

260 

264 

260 

263 


244 

240 

1008 

233 

228 

230 

238 

228 

226 

227 

229 

226 


288 

237 

1009 

281 

m 

227 

233 

202 

229 

' 

' *JB9 

HI 

242 

248 

234 


229 

226 

281 

236 

349 

249 

250 

269 

278 

284 

274 

262 

1911 

246 

243 

264 

265 

264 

246 

242 

253 

265 

266 

243 

225 

1912 

217 

222 

222 

231 

233 

234 

232 

238 

241 

236 

236 

288 

1913 

234 

239 

238 

241 

244 

245 

247 

244 

249 

233 

219 

218 

Av. 1909-1913. 

231 

IIIIE23I 


239 

242 

BE3| 

241 

247 

265 

262 

3U 

236 

19U 

224 

232 

238 

242 

Ka 


266 

261 

” 268 

266 

253 

242 

1916 

241 

238 

244 

252 

kSS 

248 

249 

K3 

274 

KH 

252 

230 

1916 

216 

216 

224 

228 

232 

236 

243 

247 

249 

249 

224 

211 

1917 

218 

223 

226 

229 

233 

289 

245 

245 

256 

267 


248 

1918 

240 

243 

249 

242 

246 

248 

261 

260 

264 

264 

240 

227 

1919 

229 

236 

236 

346 

238 

244 

246 

255 

276 

281 

271 

249 

1920 

242 

242 

260 

261 

347 

247 

266 

268 

272 

271 

Hgjj 

248 

Av. 1914-1930. 

m 

m 


Kg 

m 

m 


256 

m 

266 

251 

286 

1921 

248 

246 

252 

260 

269 

256 

260 

274 

288 

274 

244 

282 

1922 

235 

238 

247 

266 

257 

268 

267 

280 

286 

276 

249 

288 

1928 

241 

244 

263 

260 

266 

266 

260 

263 

269 

272 

262 

247 

1934 

289 

239 

246 

249 

250 

260 

265 

266 

264 

269 

238 

217 


Division o{ Statistical and Historical Researcb. Figores prior to 1020 compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies. Subsequent figures oompfiet from reports of packer and shipper purohasts, re- 
port!^ service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Div ^ion. 


Table 507. — Hoga: Monthly average live weight at Boat St Louia, 1910-1924. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


1910 

178 

166 

171 

176 

198 

206 

184 

193 

216 

206 

206 

191 

1911 - 

188 

196 

202 

197 


180 

190 

186 

186 

178 

169 

169 

1912. 

168 

162 

167 

165 


196 

174 

181 

196 

182 

178 

176 

1918 

182 

180 

170 

179 


183 

186 

183 

182 

182 

178 

169 

I9l4.....\ 

169 

177 

174 

180 

Ijrnj 

177 

174 

174 

*“l73 

*"i69 

175 

^166 

1918 

170 

174 

176 

176 

176 

180 

180 

186 

183 

166 

160 

174 

1916 

172 

173 

171 

171 

178 

180 

181 

176 

168 

162 

184 

172 

1917 

176 

179 

175 

171 

176 

178 

177 

176 

182 

181 

181 

186 

1918 

190 

190 

189 

186 

181 

180 

182 

174 

174 

178 

182 

188 

1919 

189 

184 

173 

176 

182 

182 

181 

183 

181 

176 

183 

181 

1920 



182 

190 

186 

180 

182 

186 

184 

177 

•176 

181 

Av. 1914-1920 

B3 


177 


179 

179 

180 

179 

Mm 

173 

179 

178 

1921 

211 

210 

200 

196 

198 


204 


196 

196 i 


207 

Igg 

209 

198 

197 

188 

194 

190 


196 

170 

189 


208 


211 

206 

198 

197 

198 



206 

201 

192 i 


207 

ffiC 

211 

213 

215 

220 

208 

212 

212 

218 

210 

201 


206 


Division of Btatistloal and Historfeal Besearob. Figures prior to 1921 compiled from yearboedrs of 
stockyard companies. Subsequent figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases, re- 
porting servioe of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool DiviSkm. 

































































Farm Anim^ and their Producte^Hoge 911 * 

Tabli: 608 .— JWpc hog*: Export* from the United StaU*, by month* f 1910-1935 
July Aug. Sept Oot. Nov, Dec, Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr, May June Total 



































o*^ 
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Tabus 512. — Hog»; Average price per 100 pound* at Chicago, by motUht, lOOl-lOti 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Weight- 

edaver- 

ACe 


Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU, 

1901 

6.25 

5.35 

5.85 

5 00 

5.80 

6.60 

6.90 

5 95 

6.60 

6.10 

6.65 

5.95 

A86 

1902 

6.20 

Elia 

6.85 

6.95 

7.00 

7.36 

7.65 

7. 16 

7. 56 

7.00 


ElFil 

A85 

1908 

6.40 

6.76 

7.30 


6.45 


5.56 

6.45 

6.85 

5.55 

A65 

A 46 


10(H 

Mil?! 

5.15 

5.35 

5,10 

4.65 

IjEijl 

5.40 

A 30 

5.76 

5.40 


4.50 

5.15 

1905 

4.65 

4.85 

6.16 

6.45 


6,35 

6.66 

A95 

A60 

A 25 

A85 

A90 

A26 

1906 

6.40 

EED] 

6.30 

6. 66 

6.46 

6.55 

6.65 

6.25 

6. 25 

6.40 

6.20 

A36 

A26 

1907 

6.60 

7.05 

6 65 

6. 66 


6.10 

6.05 

EX3 

EES 

6. 15 

A90 

A 70 

A 10 

1908 

4.40 

4.45 




EXH] 

6 60 

6.55 

6.85 

5.95 

6.80 

A65 

6.70 

1909 

6.10 





7.65 

Tm 

7. 75 

8.20 

7. 75 



7.36 

1910. 

8.65 

a*)tiT'n 

10.66 

9.90 

9.56 

9.46 

8.76 

8.35 

8.90 

8.50 


7.65 

A90 

1911 

7. 96 

Ecia 

6.86 

6.25 

ESni 

6.25 

6.70 

7.80 

6 90 

6.45 

A 80 

A 40 


1912 

0,25 


7. 10 


7. 66 

7.50 

7.66 

8. 25 

8.46 

8.76 

7.75 

7.40 

7.56 

1913 , 

7 45 

8.15 

8.90 


8, 56 

8.65 

9. 06 

8. 35 

8 30 

A20 

7.76 

7.70 

8.35 

Av. 1909-1918-...' 

7 28 

7.43 



7.81 


ma 


8.15 

7.93 

7.48 

7.50 

7.77 

1914 



jingfini 

8. 6S 



ESQf 



7.65 



HI 1 

1915 

Esm 

6.80 

0w75 

mttuM 

7.60 

liiiM 

7.76 

6.90 

7,26 

7.90 

A65 

A 40 

7.10 

1916 

7.20 

8.20 

9.65 

9.76 

9 85 

9.70 

9.80 


tblrOB 

9.80 

9.60 

9.95 

9.60 

1917 

10.90 

12.45 

1A80 

16.75 

16.90 


16.20 

16.90 


17.15 

17.40 

lA 85 


1918 


16.65 

17. 10 

17. 46 

17.46 


17.76 


19.65 

17.70 

17. 70 

17.65 

17. 46 

1919 

17 60 

17.66 

19.10 

KilCOl 



21. 85 

Kyliiil 

17.48 

14. 35 

14.20 

13.60 

17 86 

1920 

14,97 

14. 65 


14.79 

14.28 

1A68 

14.84 

1A74 

16 88 


11.83 

0.66 

13.91 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

11. 74 

12. 13 


13 44 

13.46 

13.24 

13.70 

13.83 




11.67 

12.76 

1921 

9.41 

9. 42 

10 00 

|g!W{^ 

Effl 

&10 

9.69 

9.26 



fcjgijii 

A92 

8. 61 

1922 


1X3 

10.43 




9.70 

wmm 

8.75 

A80 

A 07 

AI8 

9.22 

1923 

8.29 

8.02 

&18 


7,63 

6.92 

7.04 

7. 66 

8 35 

7.42 

A85 

A 87 

7 65 


BSl 

tflU 

7.36 

7.36 

7.34 

7.04 

7.68 

9.38 

9.67 

9.91 

A07 

9,38 

8. 11 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Figures prior to 1020 from Chicago Drovers Journal 
Yearbook; subsequent figures compiled from repmts of packer and shipper purchases of the reporting 
service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 613 . — HogB: Average and top price per 100 pounds, at six markets, by 

months, 19184 

cmcAao 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 

Heavyweight (26(H160 pounds) 

Medlumweight (200-260 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light llcfts (130-160 pounds) 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Rough 

i 

DolU. 

7 23 
7.18 

7.01 

A 69 

A 73 
A63 

DoUs. 
7.18 i 
7.14 1 

i 

7.00 
A 52 

6.88 
A 15 

DoUs. 

7.41 

7.40 

7.27 

A80 

A 71 
A 60 

DolU. 

7.42 

7.41 

7.26 
A 67 

A86 
A 69 
A 62 
7.36 
7.76 

1 

DolU. 

7.46 

7.40 

7.23 

A65 

6.85 

A68 

DolU. 

7.26 

7.18 

A90 
A 32 

A67 
ASS 
A62 
7.06 I 
7.66 

DoUs. 

A36 

8.29 

A07 

7.54 

7.44 
7.06 
A 84 
7.80 
1116 

Slaughter pigs (180 pounds down), medium to choice. 
Bulk of sales 

A 86 
7.U 
7.66 

A 42 
7.08 
7.60 

A 62 
7.86 
7.70 

5.83 

7.34 

7.76 

Kind and grade 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 


DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Heavyweight (3flfVAM) nAmuU) _ _ . _ . 


9.82 

9.84 

1A62 

9.56 

lAll 

A 61 

Medinmweight (900-260 pounds) 


9,96 

lAOO 

1A68 

aid 

9.69 

A47 

Common to eboio^ 


T.lghtwAlfl^t (lep-Win pnnt^Ha) 


9.64 

9.61 

A86 

A 52 

A89 

A 10 

rJ^t (lpi-160 p^ndN) 


9.16 

ass 

A83 

7.48 

7.89 

7.45 

Packing hogs: 


Smooth - 


A 71 

A85 

aao 

8.90 

a6o 

7.76 

Rough 


A24 

A40 

A26 

A64 
A 82 
A96 

9.19 

7.47 

pounds down), medium to choice. 


A 41 
A42 

8.14 

a58 

A 15 
lAoe 

7.11 

A6S 

A48 

ais 

Top - ... 


ia65 

ia90 

1186 

ia25 

1100 





I Top price for year. 
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Tablb 513 . — BogB: Averimt and top price per iOO pounds, at six markets, Itp 
months, 19 x 4 — Continued 

BAST ST. LOUIS 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher, bacon, and shixHier bogs: 

Medium to choice- 

Heavyweight (250-860 pounds) 

Mediumweight (200-2M pounds) 

Common to ohofoe— 

Li^twetoht <160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Rough 

Slaughter pigs (180 pounds down), medium to choice. 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), common 

to ohoioe 

Bulk of sales 

Dm. 

7.80 

7.28 

7.04 

6.62 

6.36 

6.14 

6.19 

562 

7.23 

7.80 

Dolls. 

7.26 

7.26 

7.06 

&64 

6.18 

5.99 

6.11 

5.49 

7.22 

7.76 

Dm. 

7.46 

7.49 

7.28 
a 81 

a52 

6.30 

6.17 

5.88 

7.45 

7.80 

DoHs. 

7.42 

7.40 

7.32 

aso 

6.58 

6.40 
a85 

5.76 

7.43 
7.86 

Dolls. 

7.36 

7.42 

7.26 
a 76 

6.48 

6.30 

6.18 

6.68 

7.36 

7.76 

Dm. 

7.26 

7.28 

7.02 

a48 

a28 

6.10 

5.94 

5.64 

7.10 

7.66 

Dolls. 

a44 

a48 

8.25 

7.70 

7.08 

6.87 

7.02 

a 02 
a4o 
ILIO 

Kind and grade 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to ohoioe— 









Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Btoavyweight (250-350 pounds) 

Mediumweight (200-2M pounds) 



0 88 
laoo 

0.06 
la 16 

la 61 
laec 

0.67 

a48 

ia06 

0.98 

8 66 
as? 

Common to choice— 


Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 


0.87 

laoo 

la 16 

0 00 

9.41 

a30 

Light lic^te (180-100 pounds) 


0.34 

0.38 

0.34 

a 16 

ass 

7.70 

Packing bogs; 



Smooth................. 


a 10 

8.44 

a 19 

a36 

a 05 

7.38 

Roueh _ 


7.00 

a 15 

a 87 

aoo 

a 79 

7. 16 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice | 

Feeder end stocker nin f 70-130 Ttoiinds) . eommon tn choice 

8.52 

8 66 

7. 67 

8.67 

7.82 

7.40 
a 03 

7.46 

6.88 

7.06 

a24 

Bulkof sales 11 


laoo 

la 15 

la 46 

9.27 

9.77 

8.40 

Top 


ia76 

la 05 

laoo 

10.50 

11.00 

U2.00 




FOET \ OKTH 


Kind and grado 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Monlnm to choice-*** 

Heavyweight (250>3fi0 pounds) 

Medluinweight (2(Kh2S0 pounds) 

Common to ohofoe— 

Lightweight (lCD-300 pounds) 

Light lights (130-100 pounds) 

PadUng^ogs: 

Smoothw 

Rough 

Slaogh^ pigs (180 pounds down) , medium to choice. 

Top 


Dollt. 

7.16 

7.16 

6.62 

6.04 

6.18 

5.82 

4.51 

7.11 

7.80 


Dm. 

7.07 

7.06 

6.50 

5.88 

6.26 

5.76 

4.65 
7.06 

7.65 


Dolls. 
7.06 
7. 17 

6.58 

6.12 

6.36 

5.86 

4.70 

7.10 

7.60 


Dm. 

7.28 

7.34 

6.85 
6.51 

6.38 

5.88 

5.85 
7.26 
7.66 


DoUb. 

7.24 

7.85 

6.90 

6.60 

6.88 

5.88 

5.58 

7.31 

7.76 


Dm. 

7.09 

7.18 

6.75 
6.54 

6.81 

5.75 
6.71 
7.06 
7.50 


Dm. 

8.09 

8.16 

7.86 
7.43 

6.86 
6.23 
6.40 
8.07 
ia75 


Kind and grade 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oot. 


Nov. 


Pec. 


Aver- 


Butcheri bacon, and shipper hogs: 
Medium to dioice— 

Heavyweight (280-850 pounds).. 
Mediumweij^t (200-260 pounds! 
Common toohmoe*-* 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds)... 
Light lights 080-160 pounds).... 
Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Rou^ 

^.jughh 
Bulk of 
Top. 


Dm. 

9.62 

0.72 

9.51 
a79 

8.07 

7.58 

7.80 

9.52 
ia25 


Dm. 

9.47 

9.66 

9.41 

8.70 

8.14 

7.50 

7.60 

9.46 

ia20 


Dm. 

iao8 

1016 

9.96 
9.88 

8.96 
0 81 
8.41 
1006 
U.85 


Dm. 

9.40 
0.47 

9.21 

8.40 

8.52 

7.82 

7.60 

9.41 
1050 


Dm. 

9.87 
9,96 

9.55 

8.46 

095 

006 

7.51 

9.88 

11. 10 


Dotta 

028 

086 

7.98 
7.42 

7.28 

6.66 

6.81 

8.98 
11 L86 


iToppdoe for yean 
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TabXiS 518. — Bog^: Average and top mice per 100 pounds, at six markets, bp 
monihe, 19x4 — Coutlnued 

KANSAS CITY 


Kind and grade Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice-^ IMls. 

JDoZIs. 

DolU. 

[ 

DoUs. 

DoTU. 

Dons. 

DoR«. 

Heavyweight (2S0-360 pounds) 7. 01 

6.09 

7. 19 

7. 19 

7.19 

A06 

A05 

Mediumwei^t (200-250 pounds) 6. 96 

Common to ohoico— 

6.92 

7.10 

7. 17 

7. 16 

A92 

8.04 







Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 6. 62 

6.51 

A 77 

A83 

A87 

A65 

7.83 

Light li^ts (130^100 pounds) A24 

6.88 

A20 

A33 

A 32 

All 

7.20 

Packing bogs: 







Smooth 6. 45 

0.21 

0.34 

6.53 

A 61 

6.32 

7.19 

Rough 6.27 

6.05 

6. 18 

6.35 

6 46 

6 19 

7.00 

Slaughter pigs ( 130 pounds down) , medium to choice. 6. 74 
Feedw and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds) , common to - 

5.53 

6.92 

A09 

5.94 

A66 

ASa 







choice 4. 73 

4.52 

5.26 

5.39 

5 19 

5 08 

A06 

Bulk of sales 6 90 

6. 80 

7. 10 

7 09 

7.11 

6.86 

7.94 

Top 7. 30 

7. 60 

7.46 

7.50 

7.60 

7. 26 

1A76 

Kind and grade 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs. 

Medium to choice— 

Dolla. ' 

Dolls, 

Dolh, 

DolU. 

DoUt. 

DoUs. 

Heavyweight (260-360 pounds) 

9 60 

9.68 

10 21 

A 10 

9. 75 

8.28 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

9 69 

0.68 

ia24 

9.13 

9.68 

8.22 

Common to choice— 







Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

0.54 

0.64 

10i04 

&64 

9.04 

7.91 

Light li^ts (130-160 riounds) 

8.84 

A86 

0.09 

7.66 

8.36 

7.26 

Packing hogs: 







Smooth 

8 29 j 

8. 55 

» 33 

8 47 j 

9.28 j 

7,46 

Rough 

8 08 

8 34 

9 00 

8.22 1 

9.08 1 

7.27 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice 

7.58 

7.91 

8.25 

6.68 ; 

A97 

A64 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds) , common to choice . .< 

7.65 1 

7.26 

7.22 

6 41 

6 03 

5.88 

Bulk of sales 

9 38 1 

9 44 

10,00 

8 98 

9.56 

8.10 


10 30 

10 35 

11, 70 

9 80 

10.60 

U1.70 


OMAHA 



Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper bogs: 






Medium to choice— 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUf. 

JMU. 

Heavyweight (250-350 pounds) 

9.20 

0.37 

9. 97 

A96 

6.60 

Mediumweight (200-280 pounds) 

Oommon to ohoioe— 

0.30 

0.48 

9.96 

8.86 

9.45 

L4d>tweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

9.08 

9.19 

A87 

A21 

AOS 

A64 

A69 

8.85 

7.58 

7.98 

Packing hogs: 






Smooth 

A 47 

A80 

0.55 

A53 

9.20 

Rough 

8.14 

A 62 

9.80 

A30 

A99 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice 

Feeder and stoOker pigs (70-130 pounds), oommon to choice. 

i__ 



A 85 

6.56 

A 98 

A 67 

A90 

A96 

A99 

Bulk of sales 

A88 

9.10 

0.69 

A68 

9.28 


lAOO 

1A30 

11.25 

9.60 

10 50 


Aver- 

age 


DoHs. 

AM 


AOO 


7.M 


7. IS 


7.M 


7. as 


A74 

7.SS 


>11.25 


> Top pdoe for year. 
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Tabls 513. — Hog'll: Aoerage and top wum per 100 pounds^ at eix markets, by 
months, 19z4 — Coalinued 


SOUTH ST. PAUL 


Kind and grada 



Batcher, bacon, and shipper hogs; 
Medium to ohoioe— 


X>oU«. UoUs. Uolto. Uolte. 


Heavyweight (36(WMS0 pounds) 9.86 9.83 9.81 

Medlumweight (200-250 pounds)... 9.42 9.86 9.8A 

Common to ohofoe— 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 9.84 9.46 9.66 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 8.86 8.84 9 01 

Paoldng hogs: 

Smooth 8.26 8.76 9.29 

Rough 8.00 8.49 9.01 

Slaughter pigs (180 pounds down), medium to choice 6. 61 

Peedb and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), common to choice.. 7.77 7.64 7.18 

Bulk of sales 9.08 9.18 9.54 

Top laoo 10.38 11.15 


JDoOs. JDolU. 
9.29 7.98 

9.16 7.97 


8.75 7.32 

AM 7.07 
6.86 6.18 
6.80 dl2 
8.96 7.80 

:ia60 111.16 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uesoarch. C mpiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

I Top price for year. 

Table 614. — Hogn: Trend of average farm prices and average market prices per 100 
pounds, at Chicago ^ 1910-19^ 
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Tablb 516. — Swine: SUmgMer in United StaUi, by States, 1909, 1914, 1919, and 

1961 ‘ 


etat* 


In wholesale 
slao^toring 
ana meat 
Decking es* 
tablishments 


Eetail 

slaughter 


On farms 
and ranges 


Total 

slaughter 


1914* 


In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 


California 

Colorado 

ffllnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ♦. 

Texas.. 

Washin^on 

West Virginia- - 

Wisconsin 

All other States 

Total 


Number 

844,310 

276,618 

7,298,544 

1,751,454 

2.487,251 

4,191,927 

554,761 

1,501,456 

444,766 

1,063.655 

2,471,658 
2, 1U3, 602 
1,210,849 
1.802,669 
1,725,285 

1,222.880 
989,674 
230,352 
124, 914 
1,078,361 
1,041,&31 


Number 

134,523 

34,340 

410,221 

256.527 

139,525 

73,184 
110, 163 
67, 676 
150,426 
88. 133 

128, 490 
59,303 
390,730 
214, 157 
275,988 

120,616 
135, 301 
51,877 
22,383 
114,993 
991,984 


Number 

62 , m 

52,081 
762, 546 
646,581 
607, 167 

377,666 
180,406 
27,754 
381,247 
314, 697 

949,318 
261,516 
78, 709 
386,264 
708, 195 

675, 939 
885,260 
92,600 
206,701 
380,243 
7,360,559 


Number 
561, 112 


8,466,310 
2,654,662 
3, 183, 943 

4,642,677 

845,330 

1,596,786 

076,420 

1,466,385 

3, 549, 466 
2,424, 420 
1,675,288 
2,403,090 
2, 769, 463 

2, 019, 435 
1, 960, 235 


1, 579, 597 
9,394, 174 


Number 
400,306 
250,821 
7, 205, 510 
1,840,811 
2,894,061 

2,825,764 


1,263,238 

761,880 

1,559,491 

2,793,430 
2, 105, 510 
1,207,313 
1.725,688 
1,911,606 

1, 573,074 
570^182 
373,321 

171,897 
1, no, 449 
1,675,524 


33,870.6)6 


8,970,435 


15, 378, 517 


53, 219, 508 


34, 441,013 


1910* 


1921* 


State 


la wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tabUshments 


On farms 
and ranges 


Total whole- 
sale and farm 
slaughter 


In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 


Oalifoniia 

Colorado 

SUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Mtehigan 

Minnesota 

Mtosoori 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

OWo 

Pennsylvania.. 

Texas. 

Wsridngton. 

wStVlrgiiiia.. 

Wi soonain, 

Another States 

Total.-.- 


Numher 


806,870 

9^976,191 

2,10i268 

3,302,333 

4,638,052 

654,438 

1,422,449 

881,030 

2,197,152 

3,506,211 
2,995,220 
1,242,798 
1,614,470 
3, 642; 304 

1,668.910 

696,255 

301,429 

816,827 

1,444,115 

2,224.366 


Number 

100,582 

104,330 

723,888 

579,041 

537,061 

348,435 

189,898 

36,413 

348,798 

379,611 

706,082 

368,025 

64,745 

404,104 

732,636 

693,406 

918,246 

128,467 

245,865 

438,881 

8,751,096 


44,520,726 


16,800,280 


Number 

009,706 

601,206 

10,700,029 

2.684,209 

3,840,294 

4.886,487 

844,336 

1,458,862 

1,220,828 

2,576.703 

*'4,302,298 
3, 263,246 
1, 307,543 
2, 018, 563 
3,274,940 

2,357,316 
1,614,501 
439,896 
562,682 
1,882; 946 
10,975,202 


Number 

630,512 

370,682 

7,827,427 

1,766,426 

3,002,735 

8,140,378 


980,645 

893,899 
2; 759, 604 

8,285,766 
2; 039; 331 
1,431,651 
1,862; 048 
2; 811, 196 

2,298,709 

449.608 
895,560 

818.608 
1,3^798 


61,320,966 


40,786,780 


Diyialon of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Comidled from reports al the Bureau of Census. 

1 In addition tlm were Z896,994 hogs slaughtered on a ouetom bads in 1914 and 8»290;589 for 1919. No 
ootresponding data for 1969 or 1981. _ 

a No data ooileoted by Bureon of the Census for 1914 or 1981 on form or retail dangltter . 
a No df^ obtainable for retail slaughter In 1919. 
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{Tabub 516. — Sogt: PtUm of live hoge in Chicago, and wkoleeale and retail prieee ej 
certain perk preductc, l$lS^i9^4 



Price 
of live 

Smoked 

1 whole- 

BetaUt 

Short dear sides, 
wholesale 

BetaU 

Year 

fhi^o 
(Per 
100 lbs.) 

Chicago, 

(Price 

Percent 

of 

In lead* , 
ingcitiea 

1 (Price ' 

Percent Ohlcago, Percent 
of (Price of 

In lead- 
ingdtiea 
(Price 

Percent 

of 


per 

live hog 

live hog 

per 

live hog 

live hog 



pound) 

price 

pound) 

price 

IX)und) 

price 

per 

pound) 

price 


ilonart 

CerUt 

Per cent 

Cent* 

Percent 

Centt 

Percent 

Cente 

Per cent 

1018. 

8.35 

16.6 

190 

26.0 


12.7 

152 

27.0 

323 

1014. 

A80 

16.7 

201 

27.8 


18.2 

159 

27.6 

331 

1015. 

7.10 

15.3 

215 

26.1 

868 

11.6 

163 

26.0 

379 

1010. 

9.60 

ia5 

103 

29.4 

806 

14.0 

155 

28.7 

299 

1017. 

15. 10 

25.2 

167 

88.2 

258 

24.8 

164 

41.0 

272 

1018. 

17.45 

81.8 

182 

47.0 

274 

27.0 

160 

52.9 

303 

1010. 

17.85 

34.3 

102 

53.4 

200 

20.1 

163 

55.4 

310 

1920- 

18.91 

83.4 

240 

56.5 

399 

20.7 

149 

52.3 

876 

1021. 

8.51 

26.8 

815 

48.8 

578 

18.5 

159 

42.7 

602 

1922. 

9.22 

26l5 

287 

48.8 

529 

14.1 

153 

39.8 

432 

1928. 

7.55 

21.2 

281 

45.5 


12.0 

159 

39.1 

518 

1924.. 

8.11 

20.2 

249 

45.3 


14.4 

178 

37.7 

465 

1024 










January. 

7. 10 

19.3 

272 

44.6 


las 

152 

37.2 

524 

February... 

7.06 

ia4 

261 

44.0 


las 

153 

36.6 

518 

March 

7.35 

lao 

257 

43.6 


10.0 

148 

36.3 

494 

April 

7.36 

10.0 

258 

43.8 

595 

lao 

148 

36.2 

492 

May. 

7.34 

19.4 

264 

44.3 

604 

11.4 

*166 

36.1 

492 

June. 

7.04 

19.6 

278 

44.6 

684 

12.1 

172 

36.2 

514 

July 

7.68 

20.4 

266 

44.7 

582 

13. 1 . 

171 

36.4 

474 

August 

0.38 

22.2 

237 

46.5 

496 

17.5 

187 

38.3 

408 

September.. 

9.67 

22.3 

233 

46.9 

400 

17.4 

182 

39.3 

411 

October — 

0.91 

21.6 

218 

47.2 

476 

19.1 

103 

4ai 

405 

November.. 

8.07 

20.5 


46.0 


19.1 

213 

40.1 

447 

Deoember.. 

0.38 

3a7 


46.6 


19.5 

208 

39.9 

425 


Fresh pork 


1018... 

1014.. .. 

1016.. .. 

1016. 

1017 

1018- 

1010 

1000 

loai 

1008 

xw 

1004 

liimary.. 

SffiSff!?: 

April 



lone 

Jtfy... 

Angiift 

Siptember.. 

Ootober 

K<rrember.. 
PoeeiiitMr 


Pork loins, 
wholesale 


Pork t 'Ops, 
letai* 


Prime contract, 
wholesale 


Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 

New 

York, 

(Price 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 

pound) 

price 

per 

pound) 

price 

I>er 

pound) 

price 

per 

pound) 

price 

Cente 

Percent 

Cente 

Percent 

Cente 

Percent 

Cente 

Per cent 

14.9 

178 

21.0 

251 

11.0 

182 

16.8 

180 

15.4 

186 

22.0 

266 

10.4 

125 

16.6 

188 

14.8 

201 

20.8 

286 

0.4 

182 

14.8 

206 

16.2 

160 

22.7 

286 

18.5 

141 

17.6 

182 

24.4 

162 

81.9 

211 

21.7 

144 

27 6 

183 

29.5 

160 

80.0 

228 

25.5 

146 

83.8 

101 

31.6 

176 

42.8 

287 

29.0 

162 

36.0 

207 

30.7 

221 

42.8 

804 

210 

144 

29.5 

212 

22.6 

264 

819 

410 

11.1 

ISO 

lao 

212 

21.7 

235 

88.0 

858 

11.5 

126 

17.0 

184 

l&O 

288 

80.4 

403 

12.8 

168 

17.7 

234 

19.1 

286 

80.8 


13.8 

164 

10.0 

234 

114 

203 

27.4 

886 

12.8 

180 

ia7 

268 

13.0 

107 

2a7 

878 

11.7 

166 

lao 

256 

15.6 

212 

210 


1L6 

158 

17.5 


1&8 

' 240 

28.7 


1L3 

154 

17.2 


10.0 

250 

219 

407 

11.0 

150 

17.1 


l&l 

257 

312 

429 

ai 

158 

16.0 

240 

18.0 

284 

80.8 

895 

12.6 

104 

17.1 

228 

218 

264 

84.8 

871 

1A3 

162 

19.8 

806 

27.3 

285 

85.8 

874 

1A4 

160 

20.0 

200 

25.4 

256 

87.5 

878 

16.5 

166 

21.4 

216 

17.8 

193 

81.6 

852 

1A8 

171 

22.4 

250 

16.6 

177 

20.3 

312 

110 

180 

22.1 

23d 


lUTialQii o( Stettstloal and Histoitoal Bo aaa r oh. Wholeaala prioea of haim haoon, and pork kdna in 
iSiow toad oflard in Kaw York. Batail prioes Inleadiiig dtlia tbrooidMntm tJnlted Bwm* Pnoaof 
fi hogi, Bqraan of AgrtnoHaiil BcoponiMi; ottMr prioea tan Bmaan of XAbor StatiataA 

iljlaillFaiidloadlMm* 



Tabls 517. — Hog%: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907-19B4 
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PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS 


# Tablb 518. — Pork: Stocks of frozen f dry saUt and pickledt cured and in process of 
cure in cold-storage warehouses and meed-packing establishments ^ 1916-191^4 

[TfaotiMncl poun<!t~>l. e., OOO omitted] 



Divlsloa of Statistical and Historical Research. From reports of the cold storage report section. 


Table 619 . — Hogst porkj and pork products: Statement of the livestock and meat 
situation, by months, 1924 
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Tablb 519 . — Eoqty pork^ and fork product: StaUment of the livestock and riteai 
sUuaiion^ hy montho^ 1924 — Continued 



Division of St&tisticsl and Historical Research. 

Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdings from 
reports of the cold storage report section; receipts, shipments, and prices compiled from data of the 
reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division, and number on farms from Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates. Exports and imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

i Weighted average. 

* Simple average, not total. 

* Including reexports. 

< At public stockyards. 

^ Olasssification changed in November. Prices are not comparable with those formerly quoted. 

Tablb 520. — Lard: Total stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing 
establishments t 1916-1924 ‘ 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. From r^oits of the Cold Storage Report Sedon. 


1 Lard indudes all prime steam, kettle-rendered, neutral, and other pure lards. It does not incMii 
lard subatitutee nor compounds* 


2»288‘— TBK 1»24 89+60 
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TAbIiB 521. — Pork and pork produeto: IntomaHonal trade, calendar pear, average 

, mi-ma, awawd im-i»es 

ITboasand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Pniilppine Islands 


Switeerland 

tJnioU of South Africa 
United Kingdom . . t 
Other countries 


1,082,882 1,088,145 


Dlnsion of Statlsttoal and Historioal Beoearch. Offldal sources. 

1 Year beginning July 1 . * Bight months, May-December. 

> Not separately stat^. * Less than 500 pounds. 

Tablb 522. — Pork: Exports from the United States, hy months, 1910-i9£6 

( xuouMuiu puunua — ouu oiuiireuj 

Tmw March j April May Juno Total 

80 ..- • her oer her 


118, 

102 ; 
8271122; 
,804114,847 

m 


117, MS 18L 008 144, TOO 187, 488 147, 183 


00; 440 137, 018 


Division of Statistioal and Historical Besearoh. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Poreign and 
Doxnestio Commeroe. 

Theae figures Indude exports of ftesh, canned, and pickled pork, cored bams and shoulders, bacon, lard, 
and aaotral lard. 
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Tablb 528. — Bacon: Exports from the United States, by months, 19i0^19eS 
(Thotuasd pounds— 1. 000 omittod] 


Nov. Deo. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Total 



Diylsion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Table 524. — Lard: Exports from the United States, by months, 1910-1995 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Year 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Total 



470,100 
633; 2M 

610 , 02 a 

481, 468 

476,682 
427,011 
444,770 
802,600 
73*. 771 
687,336 
740,167 
812; 870 
063; 042 
1,014,898 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled firom reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Table 525. — Pork, fresh: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910-1994 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Philip. 

Total 

lands 


8,236 
2,036 

8,146 I 10,661 


79 27,742 


13,766 

37 

7,168 

171 

14 

22 

378 

6,094 

83,497 

36 

17,068 

394 

80 

44 

663 

6,304 

10; 869 

48 

12; 281 

363 

93 

60 

3,147 

70 

26,062 

83 

14,688 

600 

82 

157 

3; 304 

106 

87,004 

97 

8,828 

662 

106 

141 

2,181 

204 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled ftom Foreign Commerce and Navigatton of 
the United States, lOld-lOlS; Monthly Summariee of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 199^ and 1988; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

3 Less than 600 pounds. 
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T ABLE 526. — Pork, pidcUd: BxporU from iho V nitod StoUt bp eountriet, tOtO-lOti 
fTinmaand pcntods-^i. e., GW cm1tt«d] 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Bel- 

gium 

Nor- 

way 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Can- 

ada 

Pan- 

ama 

1 

Haiti 

Cuba 

Other 

ooun- 

hrles 

Total 

IMO 


700 

8,679 

1,424 

10,945 


1,424 

4,445 

1,267 

5,880 

iPM 

40^082 

1911 


787 

8,754 

3,397 

12,097 

9,084 

1,288 


1,860 

7,383 

9,671 

4^729 

1912 


278 

13, 501 

1,460 

15,593 

11, 157 

1,420 

6,571 

2,835 

9,989 

9,256 

56,821 

1913 


261 

14,620 

1,881 

17,220 

9,487 

1,488 

5,673 

2,626 

9,141 

8,214 

53,749 

1914 


356 

^572 

1,406 

7,501 

1%836 


7,912 

1,513 

Qgl 

[Jjfgjl 

45,548 

1916 


174 

6,534 

11,466 

18.174 


■wjTa 

A2U 

636 

8,875 

7,923 

46b 656 

19W 

1,014 

825 

13,124 

6,445 

iscsi 

17,835 

1,116 


949 

7,847 

8,236 

63,461 

1917 

103 

325 


878 

7,425 

16,929 

618 

6,262 

772 

wism 

7,287 

46,998 

1918 


(ij 

BiTjtl 

474 

2,377 

18,689 

277 

£221 

481 

8,936 

4,242 

88,222 

1919 

UL|I| 

956 

2,981 

1, 515 

6; 061 

8;i89 

105 

5^706 

625 

a; 694 

8,524 

31,504 

1920 

554 

2,753 

3,142 

4,243 



229 

5,560 

790 

5,775 

4,097 

41,648 

1921 

696 

836 


3,039 

6,981 

18,644 

212 

4,147 

929 

2,456 

4,915 

83,286 

1922 

628 

1,258 

4,914 

mmnm 

9,871 


248 

4, 766 

1,223 

1,319 

5,236 


1923 

328 

1,568 

5, 853 

5, 378 

13, 127 

13,349 

329 

6,266 


1, 379 

6.214 


1924 

724 

2,846 

4, 106 

6,438 

13,617 

8,437 

821 

5,156 

1,305 

4,412 


37,469 


Division of Btatistical and Histoi ical Research, Compiled from Forolgn Commerce and N avigatlon 
ofthe United States, 191G-19] 8; Monthly Summaries of Foicign Commerce, June 1920, 1922, and 1923; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreiim and Domestic Commerce. 

* Less than 600 pounds. 


Table 527. — Pork^ canned: Exports ftom the United States by countries^ 191(P-19B4 
[Thousands pounds— i e , 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 80— 

France 

Italy 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Europe 

Tottd 

Europ 

Catl- 

ap 

Pana- 

ma 

Mex- 

ico 

Cuba 

Argen- 

tina 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 


5 

3,156 

258 

8,539 

9 

29 

23 

14 

122 

326 

4,062 

19 Jl 

61 

14 

KJUiill 

202 

8,376 

1 

37 

65 

16 

103 

413 

4,011 

1912 


5 

4,905 

230 

5,244 

6 

82 

67 

91 

163 

248 

51840 

1913 

33 

2 

3,211 

220 

3,475 

85 

63 

54 

27 

2J4 

230 

4,148 

1914 

28 

1 

2,369 

184 

2,682 

10 

19 

25 


233 

113 

3,074 

1015 

267 

4 

3,757 

61 

4,079 

45 

27 

n 

77 

80 

325 

4,644 

1916 

645 

3 

7, 843 

324 

8,815 

28 

3 

18 

123 

128 

496 

9,611 

1917 

mwm 


3,355 

109 

4,826 

393 

4 

74 

61 

52 

496 

5,896 

1918 

2,423 

139 

msssM 

(0 

4,606 

132 

10 

31 

73 

63 

289 

5,194 

1919...... . 

■mi 

889 

2,244 

1,040 

4,623 

245 

4 

67 

13 

33 

288 

6,273 


159 

179 

2,318 

161 

2,817 

51 

1 

31 

79 

30 

253 

3,262 

1921 



829 

54 

883 

61 


45 

33 

24 

73 

1, 110 

1922 

9 


1,924 

15 

1, 948 

77 

1 

89 

38 

61 

104 

2,268 

1923 

0 


2.383 

• 16 

2,405 

142 

10 

29 

26 

24 

63 

2,609 

1024 

1 

115 


63 

2,399 

49 

1 

31 

55 

1 

155 

2; 601 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historic^ Rosearch. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, lOlG-lOlS; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce ,June 1920, 1922, and 1923; and 
looords of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ t Xess than 600 pounds. 
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Tabls fi28. — Bacon: Exporta from the Untied Staiea, by couniriea, 19iO-i9S4 

[Thousand pound8-<-i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 80— 

Bel- 

gium 

Franco 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Nor- 

way 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Eu- 

rope 

Total 

Eu- 

rope 

Can- 

ada 

Cuba 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1016 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

2,206 

3,647 

4,603 

0,141 

6,110 

6,787 

60,161 

66,220 

68,670 

109,501 

37,654 

29,448 

16,743 

23,216 

16,069 

1 

1,006 

6.629 
8,166 

11,781 

9,732 

1.629 
10,632 
19, 378 
74,460 
80,552 

13,306 
14. 001 
2,481 
9,259 
38,899 

1,065 
4,351 
7, 271 
7,639 
1,718 

8,285 

12.846 
10,625 

22,477 

122,084 

43,421 

20.847 
30,072 
37, 112 

330 

3,784 

4,560 

4,054 

5,450 

11,518 

22,387 

8,206 

25 

18,182 

12,860 
6,681 
9, 147 
12,260 
10,427 

133,095 
116,406 
147, 449 
138, 133 
132,820 

201,043 

839,341 

346,758 

533,135 

€57,048 

411,285 

244,716 

184,703 

188,274 

161,026 

• 956 

9,750 
15,598 
11,426 
11,681 

48,806 

26,^611 

3,952 

1,067 

03,630 

134, lie 
104,012 
60,093 
99,009 
105.988 

140,180 

146,077 

106,955 

184,271 

166,917 

821,820 
524. 379 
531,265 
750, 879 
1,201,871 

760,303 
449,538 
318, 277 
370,786 
383,984 

1 

1,838 

1,601 

3,342 

6,868 

11,083 

10,025 
39. 591 
118, 710 
42,837 
26,186 

21,639 

12,718 

11,022 

9,925 

9,976 

7,046 

6,224 

4,823 

6,058 

13,734 

13, 360 
13,54.3 
14, 915 
20.294 
0,154 

19. 507 
25,302 
23,463 
24,830 
26,055 

3,099 
2,68:1 
3,464 
3, 107 
2,230 

1,513 
! 2,296 

1 2,262 

1 1,284 
1,036 

2,158 

l>740 

2,788 

2,823 

3,485 


Total 


152, 185 
156,075 
206,574 
200,094 
103,004 

346, 718 
570,800 
607,152 
815,304 
1,238,247 

803,607 

460,906 

860,540 

406,334 

423,500 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the TTnlted States, 1010-1018; Monthly Bnmmari^ of Foreign Commerce, June, 1020, 1922, and 1923; and 
reconJs of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Tabl£ 529 . — Hams and shoulders: Exports from the United States^ by countries, 

1910 -^ 19^4 

[Thousand pounds— i e., 000 omitted ) 


Year 
ended 
Juno 30— 

Bel- 

gium 

P ranee 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Europe 

Total 

Europe 

Can- 

ada 

Cuba 

Mex- 

ico 

Pan- 

ama 

Othw 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

6,305 

8 

109 

1.30,303 

364 

136,089 

2,557 

2,879 

003 

940 

3, 517 

146,885 

1011 

9,092 

26 

•m 

135,433 

720 

145, 497 

2,918 

'3,876 

640 

1,103 

3,675 

157, 700 

1912 

15,018 

258 

250 

160, 675 


186, 502 

6,282 

5,085 

938 

1,088 

4,149 

204,044 

1913 

6. 822 

316 

U1 

134,017 

500 

140,846 

6,785 

6,002 

782 

1,029 

4, 101 

159,545 

1914 

4,081 

122 

95 

146,007 

412 

160, 717 

4,007 

6,638 

350 

761 

4,400 

165.888 

1915 

6,596 

609; 

1,689 

1 179,877 

2,830 

191, 110 

1, 515 

! 6.842 

249 

623 

3,362 

203, 701 

1916 

2,793 

7,898' 

670 

2.51,026 

' 591 

282,878 

2,074 

i 11,493 

46:1 

976 

3,725 

282,209 

1917 


25,864 

1 

217,435 

2,028 

245,328 

5,617 

9,868 

821 

1 630 

4,393 

266,657 

1918 


18, 436 


I 372, 723 

842 

392,001 

14,287 

9,000 

466 

221 

%m 

419, 578 

1M9 

32,583 

112, 813 


415,620 

83,703 

648,739 

6,974 

7, 641 

951 

181 

2,754 

607.240 

1020 

6, 480 

29, 870 

0.112 

182,563 

25,146 

250,180 

5,069 

14. 185 

833 

332 

4,257 

275, 4M 

1921 

6.891 

1, 473 

1,832 

1.34,038 

1,662 

145,896 

8,441 

12,489 

1,055 

434 

3,607 

172,012 

1022 

9,6901 

894 

196 

23:i, 566 

2.438 

246,784 

10^664 

9,07J 

800 

473 

3,760 

271,642 

1923 

13, 9791 

2.142 

937 

259. 353 

4,259 

280,670 

10,536 

12,784 

1,028 

631 

4,620 

310,269 

1924 

21, 185 

4,587 

3,799 

307, 771 

5,020 

343,262 

i 

16,779 

14.240 

1,003 

984 

5, 227 

381, 564 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce anti Navigation of 
the United States, 1010-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, December 1920, 1922, and 1023; 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domsstio Commerce. 
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Tablb 530. — Lard: ExporU from the United 8tate$, by countries, 1910^i9$4 

[Thoosatid pocmda—i. ei., 000 oislHted] 


'iJS" OobB ooan- Total 
trios 
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Tabu $33 .— Price ^ pomd in Liuerpool, i909-19$4 


AMIRIGAN, 8H0B1P*anT» 0£SBN» VIB6TS i 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Iday 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 



Cent$ 

11,2 

14.9 

CeiU$ 

las 

Cmli 

11.8 

Cem 

ia4 

CefOt 

12L7 

CenU' 
12 9 

CenU 
12 7 


Cent* 
12 9 

Cents 
12 9 

Cents 
14 8 

Cents 
14. 1 

CetOs 

128 

jdio 

1A9 

16.8 

1A7 

iHn 

17.8 

17.8 

irvii 

12 0 

14 7 

12 5 

14.9 

129 

im 

1A2 

U8 

12L8 

12L4 

las 

1&9 

lai 

12 7 

12 8 

12 4 

12 8 

12 0 

127 

128 

M12 

12Lfi 

11.8 

1Z7 

18.8 

14 0 

12 9 

14 8 

14 8 

14 3 

12 2 

J2 2 

12 4 

1«IS 

15.6 

1A8 

15.7 

lao 

17.0 

17.7 

12 8 

17,5 

12 0 

12 8 

12 8 

15,2 

128 

Av. iw^-ms 

13.7 

13.0 

1&8, 

14.1 

14 8 

15.4 

15.8 

12 7 

14 8 

14 3 


14 3 

14 6 

1014 

iA2 

1A4 

1& i 

itvl 

itm 

ifBi 

TtCK' 

iti 

17:2 

12 6 

12 8 

16. 1 

12 0 

' '^TTjli VHHVIVIHP 1 

l&S 

14.2 

13.7 

1A5 

14 4 

15.6 

14 9 

121 

12 1 

17. 3 

19.2 

21. 1 

120 

227 

221 


idiwl 

18L1 

19.4 

19.8 

la# 

12 5 

i'Till 

22 5 

22 5 

229 

22 3 

21. 2 



27.4 

27.8 

^2 

2ao 

27.4 

222 

29.1 

20 1 

20. 1 

34 4 

32 4 

' '>)TnV MVHHHM 

8a. 4 

85.4 

8&4 

85.8 

85.5 

85.4 


87.9 

87.9 

87.9 

87.9 

37.9 

827 

' '•wH ■■■■■■■■■■■ 1 

87.9 

87.9 

87.5 

87.8 

87. 8 

89.8 

82 1 

82 8 

82 4 

82 3 

37. 5 

82 8 

1 37.2 
828 

1000 

81.9 

29.4 

81.1 

84.1 

82l5 

82 8 

821 

82 8 

84 9 

84.5 

34.3 

32 0 

Av. 1014>]020 

28.8 

25.8 

25.7 

28.2 


247 

27.7 

27.0 

27.7 

27. 7 

22 8 


27.0 

1021 

loT 

■?irT 


'ffT 




imii 


20. 4 

22 7 


2>.3 

1922 

24.8 

28l8 

2&4 

28.0 

244 

29.4 

27.8 

23.3 



21. 6 

2a 2 

245 

1928 

10.9 

18 9 

19.1 

la 7 

19.4 

207 

24 ] 

222 

K^JmW 

l?»fl 

22 1 

19.6 

224 

1924 

18.9 

17.9 

16. 8 

1&8 

17.7 

lao 

19.9 

20.7 

12 8 

mEL 

22.7 

23.1 



124 



AMERICAN, LONG OUT, GREEN, FIRSTS i 


1909 

12 5 

las 

11.4 

12 4 

121 

18.8 

18 6 

14 9 

14 2 

12 1 

14 4 

14 4 

12 2 

1910 

14 5 

14 9 

17.7 

17.0 

17.7 

12 6 

12 3 

17.0 

17.8 

17.6 

12 1 

14 3 

12 8 

1911 

14 1 

12 6 

12 6 

12 7 

12 9 

12 0 

12 0 

12 7 

13.3 

12 5 

12 3 

12 0 

13.9 

1912 

11.8 

11 8 

12 5 

12 8 

14 7 

14 0 

12 0 

12 9 

141 

12 2 

14 9 

15 1 

128 

1918 

12 6 

12 7 

12 6 

12 6 

121 

12 6 

12 8 

121 

12 4 

122 

12 2 

14 8 

126 

Av. 1909-1913 

12 2 

12 0 

14 2 

14 5 

12 5 

12 2 

121 

121 

15.1 

12 3 

14 6 

14 1 

14 9 

1914 

irr 

TCT 

ITT 

121 

120 

12 6 

12 9 

12 6 

12 9 

12 6 

16 ^ 

121 

idb 

1915 

16.6 

14 2 

12 9 

12 7 

12 0 

12 6 

12 7 

121 

12 1 

12 4 

19.6 

227 

12 3 

1916 

19 1 

121 

12 8 

19.4 

12 8 

19. 1 

19.8 

2Z8 

22 9 

22 8 

24 4 

22 0 

227 

1917 

22 7 

22 9 

27.2 

27.8 

82 7 

22 7 

222 

29. 1 

29. 1 

20. 1 

32 0 

82 1 

228 

1918 

82 1 

82 1 

82 1 

82 1 

82 1 

321 

87.9 

87.9 

87.9 

87.9 

i 37.9 

37.9 

87.0 

3919 

87.9 

37.9 

87.5 

820 

822 

39.5 

82 1 

82 8 

82 4 

82 3 

37.5 

32.8 

37.2 

1920 

81.9 

29.4 

8L1 

841 

82 5 

t2 3 

821 

82 8 

84 9 

84 5 

34 8 

i 32 0 

827 

Av, 1914-1920 

25.4 

22 2 

22 8 

228 

?2 5 

“22T 

27.8 

27.9 

27.7 

27.9 

29.4 

28.7 

27.1 

1921 

31.1 

321 

82 4 

27.0 

:^2 6 

223 

349 

81.0 

23 8 

"MT 

229 

i 21.6 

! 27.4 

1922 

21.1 

22 8 

22 4 

27.2 

>82 2 

>32 8 

220 

22 7 

22 2 

220 

i 22 4 

19.6 

213 

1913 

121 

12 9 

19.3 

*21.9 

1 21.1 

21.4 

22.8 

22 8 

21 9 

22 8 

22. 7 

12 6 

229 

1984 

17.4 

12 2 

12 7 

12 7 

128 

12 8 

12 7 


19 6 

20.4 


23.6 



DlTiaion of StaUktlcal and XUstodo&l Research. Compiled from Return of Market Prioee, Great 
Britain Miplatry of Agrioultiire and Fisheries, Avera^ for the last week of the month. Converted to 
cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

3 Short out, feirnlar Amerioan commercial bam; long cut, longer both in the butt and shank . Green, oared 
in niokle^ salt but not smoked . 

* Averaite of London and Bristol prices, and closely approximates Liverpool price. 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Agricultural Market Report, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain, average for the last week of each month. Converted to cents 
per jMund on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Entire half of hog in one piece, head off, backbone out, ilbs in. 


Table 535. — Lard, American prime western steam: Average price per pound tn 

lAverpool, 1909-19fB4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

10.7 

lao 

11.2 

11.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

18.4 

13.6 

14.7 

14.0 

1X6 

1910 

14. 1 

14.0 

16.6 

14.8 

14.5 

13.7 

18.8 

la 1 

13.6 

1X8 

1X7 

11.6 

1X7 

1911 

11. 5 

1L4 

lao 

0. 1 

9.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9.9 

ia4 

9.0 

1X2 

10.1 

1X0 

1912 

10. 2 

lao 

ia2 

lao 

11.4 

11.6 

11.4 

11.8 

12.4 

18.0 

1X6 

11.9 

11.4 

1913 

11 2 

11.8 

12.2 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

12.7 

1X6 

1X1 

IX 2 

1X1 

1X2 

Av. 1909-1913 

11. 6 

11.6 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

11.9 

'll. 9 

12L 1 

1X6 

1X6 

1X6 

IX 1 

1X0 

1914. 

12.3 

Tijr 

11.8 

11.8 

lai 

10.9 

“aT 


Iff 

Ti;« 

‘Wf 

Ihi 

no 

1916 

KFXl 

11.6 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

laa 

9.3 

8.8 

8.0 



1L7 

1X6 

1916 

12.7 

12.4 

18.8 

16.4 

16.6 

16.7 

16.4 

16. 7 

17.8 

1X3 

2X3 

2X1 

IX i 

1917 


^218 

29.8 

27.7 

28,3 

23.8 

23.8 

26.0 

«25.0 

127. 1 

2X2 

2X6 

2X9 

1918 

2& 0 




81.7 

81.7 



83.2 





1919 






38.1 

37.1 

36.3 

86.6 

3X8 

86.6 

8X0 


1930 

32.0 

29.6 

32.0 

27.3 


27. 4 

26. 7 




2X8 

24.2 


1921 

23.4 

•23.8 

16.7 

18.2 

11.7 

12.1 

13.6 

13.4 

is. 2 | 

12 2 

IX 6 

11.7 

14.7 

1922 

H 3 

12.9 

13.1 

12.8 

13.6 

13.6 

13. 2 

13.3 

IX 7 

13 2 

14. 1 

1X6 

1X1 

1923 

13 3 

EEjO 

18 7 

13.6 

12.9 


12.7 

12 7 

Ena 

14.6 

15.7 

1X1 

AX7 

1934 

14 8 

13.1 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

12.2 

13.7 

16.8 

16.8 

18.1 

17.2 

1X1 

14.8 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Manchester Guardian. An average of 
Friday quotations. Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange 
as given In Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


i Interpolated. * Government control of prices began Bept. 8, 1917, and ended on Feb. 28, 1921, 
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* HOO-CHOLERA CONTROL 

Table 636. — Hogn: Cholerorcontrol work hy Bureau of Animal Indmlry^ 1918-lB$i. 


Year be^ning July 
ana State 


1018 

180 

1919 

140 

1920 

54 

1921 

80 

1922 

7a 91 



1023 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado - 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

I^lio-* 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

irttiiwuH 

Kentucky 

Iiouisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan ' 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio ' 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina. I 

South Dakota 

Tennessee j 

Texas. : 

Utah. ' 

Virginia.. 


Wbco] 


Total. 


Bureau 
voter Ina' 
rians 
engaged 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.5 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1.5 
1 

.29 

1 

.6 

1 

2 

1.75 

1.08 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.6 


45.22 


Premises 

Investi- 

gated 


93,512 
40,125 
39,433 
47, 137 
62,348 


1,076 

697 

108 

65 

864 

998 

1,709 

1,086 

1,221 

1,246 

918 

627 

1,861 

86 

3,706 

1,524 

1,034 

1,403 

59 

505 

1,387 

309 

1,462 

1,464 

478 

383 

470 

172 

366 

406 

189 

881 


29,448 


Demonstrations 


Number 


3,037 

8,420 

4,343 

5^234 


433 

173 

15 
8 

179 

496 

209 

«4 

5 

10 

7 

12 

93 

24 
19 

136 

158 

5 
3 

25 

290 

23 

11 

40 

416 

18 

33 

16 

6 
54 
13 

102 


Hogs 

treated 


3,178 


233,067 

347,702 

67,295 

88,840 

108,562 


6,902 

4,308 

789 

308 

1,071 

12,845 

6,891 

3,803 

175 

463 

812 

235 

2,845 

587 

307 

5,285 

3,241 

751 

152 

1,302 

330 

1, 211 

7,627 

1,634 

1,884 

578 

67 

1,622 

1,246 

3,686 


78,007 


Autop- 
sies per- 
fonned 


83,586 

10,963 

8,888 

5,390 

5,247 


90 

63 

129 
61 

130 

104 

65 

77 

305 

05 

217 

295 

156 

U 

323 

202 

37 

70 

7 

291 

45 

106 

56 

125 

48 

90 


22 

130 

24 

202 


3,680 


Farms 
ouaran- 
^ed or 
carded 


9,564 

6^129 

2,268 

1,401 

1,772 


1 

45 

247 

65 


SOB 


54 


1 

1 

12 

113 


1,634 


Farms 
cleaned 
and dis- 
infected 


4,382 

2,000 

656 

439 

741 


1 

71 

49 

IS 

0 

205 

105 


847 


Out- 

breaks 

reported 

toDureau 

veterina- 

rians 


12^336 

9,788 

7,951 

7,920 

7,204 


48 

54 

30 

134 

462 

226 

80 

566 

273 

399 

201 

118 

29 


267 

397 

43 

132 

213 

605 

389 

60 

224 

526 

133 
51 

51 

161 

50 

114 


7,225 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

i Fractions denote veterinarians devoting a pwtion of their time to the work. 







FABM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS— PART U SHEEP, HORSSs/ 
POULTRY, AND GENERAL 

SHEEP 

Table 637. — Sheep: Number and value on farms, United States, January 1, 

1910-19^6 


Jan. 1 

Number 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Jan.l 

Number 

Price 
per head 
Jan.l 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

mo, Apr. 16,.. 
mi 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Thousands 

69M9 

53,633 

52,362 

51,482 

Dollars 

A 12 
3. 91 
3.46 
3.04 

Thousand 
doUars 
216,030 
209, 535 
181, 170 
202,779 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920-. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Thousands 

48,866 

39,025 

Dollars 

11.63 

10.47 

Thousand 

dollars 

568,265 

406,686 

47,487 

7.72 

366,754 

49, 719 
49,956 

1 48,625 

i 47,616 

48,603 

A02 
4.50 
5. 17 
7.13 
11.82 

200,045 
224,687 
251, 594 
339,529 
574, 575 

37,452 
36,327 
37,223 
38,300 
39, 134 

6.30 

4.80] 

7.51 

7.87 

9.53 

1 

235,855 

I7i545 

379^464 

301,455 

872,969 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 
» Preliminary. 


Table 638. — Sheep: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease and exposure, 1890-1994 


Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apt 30 

Los.h per 1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 


Loss per 1,001 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

un* 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expoe- 

ure 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

1890—. 

24.0 

51.0 

1899--. 

21.0 

35.0 

1908— 

22.5 

22.9 

1917— 

21.8 

32.4 

1891—- 

23.0 

17.0 

1900-.. 

20.0 

18.0 

1909. 

26.6 

28.3 

1918..., 

19.8 

19.8 

1892.... 

19.0 

14.0 

1901 ... 

24 0 

22 0 

1910—. 

27.5 

43 9 

1919 — 

19.7 

24.4 

1893.... 

24 0 

20.0 

1902.... 

^ 0 

31.0 

1911.— 

25.5 

23 0 

191.»0- .. 

23 7 

316 

1894.... 

2ao 

15.0 

1903.... 

27.8 

53.6 

1912— 

26.7 

47.0 

1921.... 

28. 1 

15.6 

1895.... 

26.0 

29.0 

1904.—] 

20.0 

37.7 

1913.... 

24 8 

25.0 

1922,... 

21.4 

26.4 

1896-.- 

27.0 

21.0 

190.5— 

24.6 

30.8 

1914.... 

21.9 

22 0 

1923.... 

22 4 

24.1 

1897.— 

1898.... 

23.0 

26.0 

32.0 

27.0 

1906.... 

1907— 

22.2 

25.6 

37.0 

35.4 

1915.. .. 

1916.. .. 

21.6 

21.7 

1924.... 

20.0 

17.6 


Division of Crap and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1, for year ending 




982 Yeai^ook of the Department of Agrimiture^ i9%^ 

iTable 539. — Sheep, including lambs: Number and value on farms, January 1, 


State 

1 Number Jan. 1 

[ 

Average jnioe^per head 

1 Farm value Jan. 1 

1 

im 

1924 

1925 » 

1923 

1924 





Maine 

\ Thott- 
1 sands 
90 

1 

THoii- 

sands 

91 

Pkeit- 

sands 

Dollars 
6. 70 

! Dollars 
7. 10 

I 

Dollars 

7.60 

Thou- 
sand 1 
doUars 
603 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars 

646 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars 

714 

New Hampshire 

18 

18 

18 

7.80 

7.30 

7,90 

140 

131 

142 

Vermont 

43 

45 

48 

7.00 

7.40 

8.30 

301 

333 

398 

Maaiaobuaetts 

16 

1 14 

14 

6.90 

7 90 

9 60 

no 

111 

184 

Rhode Island 

8 

8 

3 

7.90 

aoo 

9.60 

24 

24 

29 

Connecticnt 

8 

8 

8 

7.80 

7.90 

8 80 

62 

63 

70 

New York 

532 

643 

570 

8.60 

0.30 

10.70 

4,522 

5,050 

6,009 

New Jersey 

10 

10 

10; 

7.50 

8.90 

9.20 

76 

89 

92 

Pennsylvania 

477 

482 

492 ' 

7. 10 

7.80 

8.90 

3,387 

3,760 

4,379 

Delaware - 

3 

3 

3 

7.40 

7.00 

9.90 

22 

21 

30 

Maryland 

Virginia 

93 

96 1 

97 

7.60 

8.50 

9.50 

608 

816 

022 

338 

355 1 

362 

7.60 

8.10 

8.90 

2, 569 

2,876 

3,222 

West Virginia 

504 

504 

514 

6.90 

7.80 

8 2U 

3,478 

3,679 

4,215 

N(wth Carolina 

81 

82 1 

82 

5.60 

6.40 

6 20 

464 

525 

508 

South Carolina 

23 

22 

20 

4.20 

4.70 

4.30 

97 

103 

86 

Georgia 

Florida 

66 

63 

60 

3.00 

2.60 

3 40 < 

198 

164 

204 

63 

64 

61 

‘ 3.60 

2 90 

3.30 

220 

186 

201 

Ohio. 

2,094 

2,115 

2,178 

7.10 

7.30 

8.90 

14,867 

16,440 

19,384 

Indiana 

648 

700 

714 

aoo 

8.40 

10.60 

5, 184 

6,880 

7,668 

Illinois 

516 

568 

540 

7.90 

&20 

10.40 

4,076 

4,658 

5,616 

Michigan 

1,171 

1,171 

l,194i 

8.00 

8.30 

11.00 

9,368 

9,719 

13,134 

Wisoonsin 

341 

341 

351 

7.50 

8. 10 

10.30 

2, 568 
2,880 

2,762 

3,615 

Minnesota 

400 

428 

462 

7.20 

8.00 

10.70 

3,424 

4,943 

Iowa - 

829 

928 

891 1 

8 40 

6.30 

11.80 

6,064 

7,702 

10, 614 

Missouri 

1,106 

1,206 

1,181 , 

7. 10 

7.60 

9 40 

7,846 

9, 158 

11, 101 

North Dakota 

340 

254 

2r7 ; 

7.30 

7.80 

9 80 

1,752 

1,981 

2,911 

South Dakota j... 

689 

696 

68l 

1 7.70 

7 80 

10 80 

5, 305 

5,429 

7,966 

Nebraska 

733 

660 

726 

8. 10 

7.90 

10 40 

5,937 

5, 214 

7,550 

Kansas 

285 

299 

314 

7. 80 

7.10 

0 00 

2,080 

2,123 

2,826 

Kentucky 

694 

701 

715 

7.00 

7 90 

8 90 

4, 858 

5,538 

0,364 

Tennessee 

340 

326 

319 

5 50 

5.90 

5 90 

1,870 

1,923 

1,882 

Alabama 

90 

86 1 

90 

8.40 

4.00 

4 30 

306 

344 

387 

Mississippi 

142 

136 1 

128 

2.60 

2.80 

2.80 

369 

378 

858 

Louisiana 

122 

116 

108 

2 90 

8. 10 

3.20 

854 

860 

840 

Texas 

2,862 

3,001 

3,246 

5.20 

5.90 

7 40 

14,882 

18,237 

24,020 

Oklahoma 

73 

80 

83 

5.80 

5.90 

7.20 

423 

472 

508 

Arkansas 

81 

81 

80 

3. 10 

3.20 

3.80 

251 

250 

304 

Montana 

2,270 

2,370 

2,536 

8. 70 

8.70 

10.40 

19,749 

20,619 

26,874 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

2,686 

2,700 

2,808 

0.00 

9.00 

10.40 

24,174 

24,300 

20,203 

2,444 

2,468 

3,616 

7.60 

7.50 

9.60 

18,674 

18, 510 

36,114 

New Mexioo 

2,062 

2,248 

2,m 

6.40 

6.60 

7.70 

18, 197 1 

14,612 

18,172 

Arlsona 

1, 165 

1, 155 
2,340 

1,155 

6.80 

7. 10 

8.80 

7,276 1 

8,200 

10,164 

Utah 

2,840 

2,246 

8.90 

8.60 

11.20 

20,826 1 

20,124 

25,155 

Nevada 

1,119 

1,086 

1,108 

8.90 

9.00 

11.80 

9,969 

9,774 

19»520 

Idaho 


2,491 

^391 

8.30 

8.80 

10 90 

21,099 

21,921 

26,062 

Washington 

520 

672 

626 

8.00 

8.70 

11.40 

4, 160 

4,976 

5,996 

Oregon 

"CaUfomia 

1,860 

1,916 

2,012 

6.40 

8.20 

9.60 

11,904 

16,711 

¥9,114 

2,402 

2,570 

2,621 

8.10 

9.00 

a7oj 

19,456 

23,130 

32; 803 

■United States 

37,223 

38,300 

89, 134 

7.51 

7.87 

9.53 

279,464 

301,455 

872,009 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 








Form Arntmtila and their Prodncte— Sheep 988 

Tabus 540.<^^^p; RecnjfU and shipments at principal markets and at all marketer 

1900-19U 

[Tbousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


















Piviflion of StatiBtloal and Hiatorieal B a emr ^ Prior tp 191A Qgurea oompUed Irom leacbooks of tho 
flgurn oompaed from data of im reporting aorvioe of tbe Livestocd; 

































Farm Animala md their Prodausts-^heep 
Tablu 543. — Shetp, 


986 


Receipts^ load slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyaraa, 1916-19^4 

[Thooaaiid»— i. e., 000 omitted] 

KBOIIPTS 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


23 

46 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 



76 

66 

158 

155 

286 

189 

88 

^73 

101 

169 



2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

8 



0) 

(*) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(0 

300 

279 

M9 

360 

871 

867 

m 

306 

984 

288 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

836 

1,024 

756 

904 

1,100 

1,052 

1,380 

1, 191 

1,226 

1,166 


4 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

4 

2 

1 



210 

871' 

442 

223 

148 

130 

169 

157 

3,610 

4,291 

8,595 

4,630 

5,244 

4,005 

4,734 

3,874 

4,098 

4. 102 

366 

332 

270 

276 

335 

366 

438 

394 

346 

327 

250 

264 

320 

370 

467 

420 

370 

860 

338 

866 


1 

(*) 

(0 

(*) 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

11 

4 

4 

5 

11 

9 

7 

8 

7 

8 

766 

1,400 

2,060 

1,652 

2,087 

2,079 

1,468 

1,867 

1,867 

2,040 

260 

284 

297 

279 

344 

328 

343 

356 

298 

398 

648 

671 

531 

536 

724 

605 

636 

628 

661 

489 

90 

117 

211 

88 

252 

136 

71 

49 

73 

41 


7 

9 

11 

14 

14 

8 

11 

8 

6 









5 

18 

363 

431 

406 

336 

453 

304 

357 

326 

886 

373 

13 

12 

12 

10 

11 

17 

21 

14 

12 

15 

113 

98 

102 

114 

131 

136 

145 

147 

124 

123 


1 

0) 

2 

2 

1 

(■) 


0) 

(*) 

i,020 

1,646 

1.820 

1,005 

1,632 

1,554 

1,994 

1,864 

1,276 

1,230 

1,816 

1,768 

1,490 

1,66^ 

1,046 

1,687 

1,780 

1,674 

1,671 

1,669 

X 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 

5 

Aj 

8 

8 

4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

160 

257 

74 

122 

12 

27 

58 

16 









1 

3 









76 

192 

308 

343 

272 

257 

278 

277 

286 

318 

266 

213 




2 

32 

60 

15 

13 

11 

12 


4 

0) 

2 

1 

2 

(*) 

1 

2 

1 

86 

55 

48 

57 

66 

61 

50 

45 

40 

37 



1 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 







1 


0) 

0) 


47 

04 

114* 

147 


138 

162 

129 

116 









29 

33 


4 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

170 

94 

80 

271 

291 

158 

221 

143 

74 

68 


404 

367 

m 

388 

481 

868 

469 

449 

618 



380 

423 

616 

603 

576 

704 

849 

1 565 

69 

115 

60 

82 

19 

15 

18 

18 

9 

9 

3,268 

3,171 

3,017 

3,380 

3,789 

2,891 

2,763 

2,533 

2,970 

2,844 




58 

181 

02 

72 

66 

66 

84 ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

8 

312 

282 

185 

231 

298 

340 

454 

352 

248 

251 

410 

337 

663 

563 

767 

922 

1, 197 

1,204 

1,045 

979 

197 

171 

141 

149 

216 

236 

329 

205 

179 

199 

794 

806 

800 

762 

837 

734 

641 

645 

704 

875 

7 

10 

8 

7 

10 

10 

13 

12 

9 

9 









4 

0) 

878 

804 

679 

827 

1,007 

848 

981 

7^ 

979 

L0B9 

704 

628 

480 

630 

912 

720 

688 

499 

454 

476 

17 

26 

51 

41 

88 

70 

49 

66 

28 

U 


20 

9 

52 

102 

. 91 

01 

70 

86 

100 

837 

821 

267 

387 

686 

858 

288 

228 

216 

810 



0) 

2 

87 

6 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

‘“*'“82“ 

'bo 

102 

117 

127 

73 

68 

26 

48 


Market 


Albany, N. Y.. 
Amarillo, Tex.. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Oa... 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chattano<^(^ Tenn . 

Obeyenn^ Wyo 

Chicago, ni 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohlo.. 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 


Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis. Ill 

El Paso, Tex 

Evansville, Ind... 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 


Fort Worth, Tex.. 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Jersey City, N. J.. 


EAnsas City, Mo... 

Knoxvflle, Tenn 

Lafayette, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 


Los Aneeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn... 
MSwaukee, Wig.. 


Montgomery, Ala. 

Moultrie, Oa 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La.. 


New York. N. Y.... 
North Salt L^e, 

mah 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 


Pasoo, Wash. 
Peoria, 111.. 


Pueblo. Colo 

Richmond, Va.. 
Roanoke, va — 
St.Josepm Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn,. 


San Antonio. Tex 

Seattle Wa& I 

Sioux City, Iowa I 

81oaxFijI|L 8. Dfjc 
Spokane, Wash 

t Not over 500. 
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Tablb 543. — Sheep: ReeeipU, local ehuoktert and etocker and feeder ahipmenU, 
^ public Hoekyardef lBi5^19£4 — Continued 

[Tboaaaads— i. e., 000 omitted] 

R£OElFT8--Oontinued 


Market 

1015 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1624 

Ohln 









0 

14 

T'cded^ Ohio 

41 

29 

34 

29 

64 

69 

23 

20 

18 

28 

Washington, P. C 


15 

7 

8 


27 

35 

21 

17 

16 

Wichita. Kans 

Discontmuod * 

80 

21 

27 

40 

59 

39 

82 

82 


84 

811 

847 


491 

588 

435 

524 

497 

8 

P) 

Total 

18,435 

90^692 

20^216 

32,^ 

37,256 

33,538 

24, 168 

22,864 

22,025 

22,201 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Albany, N. Y.. 
Atlanta, Ga.... 
Augusta, Ga... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N Y_. 


Chattanooga, Tenn 

Chicago, III 

Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Pallas, Tex 


Payton, Ohio 

Penver, Colo 

Petroit, Mich 

East Bt. Ivouis, 111,.-. 
El Paso, Tex ' 


Evansville, Ind — 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Port Worth, Tex... 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 


JadcBonvillc, Fla... 
Jersey City, N. J — 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 
Lafayette, Ind 


Lancaster, Pa... . 

Laredo, Tex 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Nash'nlle, Tenn 

Newark, N.J 


New Orleans, La.. 
New York, N. Y.. 
North Salt Lake,ntah 

Ogden, Utah 

OU^ma, Okla.. 

Omaba^ebr 

Paaoo, Wash 

Peoria, III 

Phtt^elphiik Pa.. 
Pittsbn^, Pa.... 

Portland, Oreg 

Bichmond, Va — 

Roanoke, Va 

8t. JoaeoBj Mo..... 

8t. Paul, Minn 


105 


3,252 

124 

108 


11 

113 


576 


201 


40 


1,020 
1, 194 
1 


20 


179 


89 

1,800 


146 

0 


615 

181 


183 


8,402 

79 

144 

1 

2 

llO 

200 

584 


189 

..... 


1, 540 
1, 177 
(0 

1 


25 


72 

1,870 


1 

..... 


113 

a 


634 

153 


8 


60 

110 


2,759 

51 

118 

0 ) 

2 

05 

156 

462 

'8 


144 

4 

21 

886 

0 ) 


30 


88 


46 

8 

27 

1,878 


1 

170 

85 

87 

4 


472 

118 


86 

142 

2 

8,426 

52 

132 

0) 

2 

174 

138 

468 

6 


131 

0) 

16 

1 

1,095 

051 

1 

1 


0) 

1 

0 ) 

108 

231 

2 

8,935 

S4 

176 

0) 

4 

241 

212 

599 

8 


24 

.0) 


34 

'“i3| 


7 

271 

26 

43 

14 

1,433 

(») 

1 

330 

96 

77 

5 


580 

176 


164 

P) 

26 

1 

1, 532 
1, 176 
1 
2 

1 


24 


(0 

0) 


4 

291 

17 

24 


1,639 

0) 

1 

286 

103 

109 


706 

351 


(») 

1 

(0 

121 

263 

2 

%803 

81 

168 

1 

6 

239 

216 

465 

7 


206 

0) 

31 

0) 

1, 564 
1,006 
1 
1 


3 

158 

15 

17 

5 

1,417 


2 

843 

125 

104 

7 


615 

800 


(>) 

1 

0) 

1R6 

243 

3 

3,383 

121 

234 

1 

5 

180 

168 

801 

7 


167 

(») 

44 

P) 

1,994 
1, 307 
1 
2 


26 


0) 

0) 

47 

0) 


3 

446 

148 

161 

10 


780 

816 


1 

(0 

144 

193 

4 

2,601 

91 

189 

1 

5 

172 

100 

406 

7 


80 

2 

64 

(0 

1,854 

1,000 

1 

1 


27 


P) 

(0 

84 

27 


2 

143 

20 

8 

12 

1,440 


1 

345 

117 

95 

9 


576 

819 


3 

P) 

131 

161 

2 

2; 684 
62 
186 
0) 

5 

169 

104 

354 

8 

2 

1 

155 

P) 

Cl 

P) 

1,276 
1, 101 
1 
2 

2 

1 

71 

24 

(») 

(0 

29 

P) 

21 

20 

2 

75 

19 

7 

4 

1,682 


1 

344 

117 

104 

8 


% 


2 

P) 

126 

138 

1 

2,812 

60 

181 

P) 


168 

212 

811 

9 

2 

2 

155 

hr 

1 

3 

3 

102 

18 

P) 

38 

1 

30 

83 

2 

68 

45 

9 

6 

1.609 


I 

946 

U5 

M 

7 

% 

U4 


> Not over 500. 

’Indtides only tboee markets which have been totally disoontfmied. 
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Tabus 543, — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1916-19$4 — Continued 

(TbousfiiidS" i. e., 000 omitted] 

LOCAL SLALQHTBR-C’ontiiiued. 


Market. 

1016 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

flfMi Antnnin, Tat 



1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Seattle Wash 


20 

9 

52 

101 

90 

91 

69 

83 

09 

Sioux City, Iowa 

210 

216 

170 

2|0 

282 

199 

191 

153 

136 

193 

Sioux Falls, 8 Dak.. 



0) 

(*) 

(0 

2 

1 

(1) 

(0 

(0 

Spokane, V^ash 

1 

1 

4 

^9 

13 

16 

26 

11 

8 

' W 

Springfield, Ohio—... 









(1) 

1 

Toledo, Ohio 


3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 


1 

1 

Washl^ton, D. C... 


15 

C 

a 

20 

27 

34 




Wichita, Kans 

19 

4 

2 

4 

6 

«! 

6 


HI 


Dlscontmuod * 

17 

32 

176 

137 

197 

196 

228 ' 


■q 


Total 

10,254 

11,228 ! 

9, 142 

10,266 1 

12,646 

10,981 

12,868 

10,669 

10,271 

10,399 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Amarillo, Tex 


17 

79 

60 

116 

86 

23 

23 

62 

127 

Atlanta, Ga 


(0 

(0 

2 

(i) 

(*) 

(^) 

(>) 

1 

1 

Augusta, Ga 





1 


Baitunofe, Md 


2 

] 

1 

0) 

1 

Buffalo, N. Y 


14 

18 

21 

14 

23 

4 

3 

2 

9 



1 

1 

(0 

899 





Chicaffo, 111 




467 

634 

968 

1,106 

521 

688 

682 

707 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


5 

1 

6 

8 

8 

13 

15 

15 

11 

Cleveland. Ohio 



1 

3 

4 

0) 

1,349 

20 

4 

7 

4 

3 

Denver, Colo 


741 

1,030 

921 

1,290 

643 

1,088 

12 

1,068 

1,130 

10 

Detroit, Mich 


5 

5 

3 

8 

14 

12 

Sabi St. Louis, HI 


36 

48 

48' 

70 

60 

33 

50 

51 

46 

El Paso. Tex.. 


164 

43 

1H9 

95 

21 

30 

87 

(*) 

15 

Evansville, Ind ... 



(0 

(0 

(») 

(0 

(*) 

(0 


Fort Wayne, Ind 



0) 

Fort Worth, Tex 


72 

127 

in 

164 

71 

80 

136 

39 

50 



C‘) 

5 

Q) 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Indinns^poliR, Tnd 



4 

5 

1 

10 

6 

9 



(») 

460 


(0 

602 

1 

(>) 

385 



Konsas City, Mo 


510 

672 

474 

324 

407 

m 

Knoxville, Tenn 


2 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

2 

Lafayette Ind 


(') 

(*) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Laredo, Tex 





(0 

4 

1 

1^9 Ang^lAR, Calif 









P) 

18 

Louisville, Ky.---— - 




27 

31 

20 

25 

34 

34 

Marlon, Ohio 




0) 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 ! 

1 

Memphis, Tonu.,. .. 


(0 

1 




-(0 

(») 

(0 

(») 

Milwaukee, Wis ..i 


1 

4 

1 

1 

Montgomery, Ala.... 





0) 

19 

1 

(0 

4 

«4 

(*) 

2 


Kftphvi]]A, ToTin 


6 

3 

6 

Newark, N. J 






(') 


New Orleans, La 



169 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

North Salt Lake, Utah 
Offden, Utah 


47 

216 

277 

211 

*142 

276 

234 

345 


1 

41 

171 

i;i3 

197 

281 

360 

344 

Oklahoma, Okla 


24 

13 

6 

6 

8 

2 

3 

8 

2 

Omaha, Nebf 


1,026 

1,802 

1,592 

1,787 

1, 124 

670 

757 

889 

823 

Pa^uTi, Wash 


59 

131 

68 





pAOtia, 111 __ 




(0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

' 8 

2 

Portland- Ofeg ,, 


15 

37 

IS 

27 

40 

13 

7 

5 

8 

Pueblo, Colo 



20 

(‘) 

1 

C) 

8 

212 

847 

Richmond, Va.. 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

St. Joseph, Mo 


97 

124 

128 

200 

142 

107 

118 

150 

.229 

St. Pitfil, Minn.. 


140 

92 

109 

201 

113 

78 

66 

91 

63 

flan Antonio, Tex.... 


9 

1 

17 

46 

33 

5 

38 

7 

6 

fliraiT Iowa 


87 

62 

129 

272 

90 

64 

45 

43 

64 

1 Not over 500. 

> Ineludes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 543. — Sheep: BeceipUt local claaghiert and etoeker and feeder ehipmentOt 
» public etockyarde, 1 Pf5-1 — Continued 

[Tbotiiaiid8--1. 6., OOtr omitted] 

8TOOKEB AND FBBDEB SHIPMENTS-Oantlnued 


Market 

1016 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1023 

1028 

1034 

Sioux Falls. 8. Dak.. 

Spokane, wash 

Toledo, Ohio 



(0 

16 

0) 

01 

38 

35 

0) 

10 

52 

■ 


32 

(») 

17 
46 j 

1 

12 

0) 

12 

0) 

33 

Wichita. Kaos 

Disoontinued* 

Total 


1 

5 

11 

U 

. 16 
M 

37 1 
0) 1 


8,277 

4,448 

5.306 

6,056 

6,180 

3,005 



4,670 


DItIsIoii of Statistical and Historical Researcli. Compiled from reports made by stockyards to the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

> Not over 500. 

* Includes only those markets which have l>een totally dtscontinued. 


Table 544. — Sheep: Receiptee local slaughter^ and etoeker and feeder ehipmente at 
certain public etochyarde^ 19B4 

[Thousands, i. e., 000 omitted] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

13 

11 

10 

12 

10 

23 

25 

65 

34 

43 

30 

12 

268 

10 

7 

8 

8 

6 

0 

11 

21 

13 

17 

10 

(( 

126 

(‘) 







(') 

1 

0) 

0) 

(1) 

1 

140 

153 

167 

02 

07 

40 

36 

47 

75 

104 

126 

140 

1,166 

13 

12 

6 

11 

11 

8 

8 

11 

15 

16 

14 

14 

138 





1 

1 

1 

(‘) 

2 

1 

3 

0) 

9 

400 

275 

204 

256 

240 

286 

332 

361 

528 

473 

318 

41] 

4, 102 

365 

187 

107 

171 

108 

241 

258 

245 

305 

278 

227 

250 

2, 812 

42 

22 

22 

7 

6 

23 

48 

89 

161 

156 

67 

65 

707 

4 

3 

4 

4 

11 

55 

73 

85 

39 

31 

12 

6 

327 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

9 

6 

7 

8 

4 

4 

60 



(0 


(0 

1 

1 

5 

3 

, 1 

(0 


11 

38 

15 

24 

86 

10 

13 

13 

18 

34 

50 

60 

42 

366 

16 

13 

15 

15 

13 

10 

10 

14 

17 

21 

21 

16 

IBl 









2 

1 

0) 


•J 

102 

122 

170 

1 

107 

85 

41 

40 

60 

237 

669 

309 

98 

1 2,040 

12 

16 

16 

26 

16 

0 

8 

12 

18 

20 

» 

7 

' 168 

28 

35 

14 

8 

5 

12 

22 

17 

no 

584 

812 

1 

43 

1,130 

51 

20 

35 

22 

IS 

10 

6 

13 

33 

64 

64 1 

48 

308 

14 

14 

13 

13 j 

9 

• 

6 

13 

24 

86 

80 

82 

212 

1 

1 



0) 



(0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

to 

38 

18 

10 

36 

38 

76 

76 

68 

48 

46 

26 

1 

30 

480 

15 

7 

7 

0 

94 

61 

62 

45 

23 

25 

14 

10 

311 

2 

1 


(>) 

1 

4 

5 

6 

14 

10 

B 

0) i 

46 

15 

0 

17 

50 

83 1 

54 

21 

80 

87 

11 

17 

21 1 

873 

6 

3 

5 

35 

88j 

26 

13 

12 

0 

8 

6 

0 

155 

8 

8 

0) 

1 

4 1 

6 

1 

5 

14 

3 

0 

2 

60 


Stockyard 


Baltimore, Md.: 

Reodpts 

Leoal slaughter... 
Steeker and feeder 

sUpmeets 

BuEale, N. Y.: 

Receipts 

Lecal slaughter... 
Btedrer and feeder 

shipments 

Ohicage, lU.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter... 
Stocker and feeder 

shinments 

Oinoizmati, Ohio: 

Receipts 

Lecal slaughter... 
Stodrer and feeder 
shinments...... 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

Receipts 

IjOcsI slaughter... 
Stocker a'nd feeder 

shipments 

Denver, Colo.: 
Receipts 


Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Receipts 

Local daughter.... 
Stodrer and feeder 
shipments. 


Receipts. 

Local daughter.... 
Stodeer and feeder 

sUpments 

Fort worth, Tex.: 

Receipts. 

Local daughter 

Stocker and fseder 
tfalpments 

tNotoverOOO. 
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Table 544. — Sheep: Receipte, local slaughter, and atocker and feeder ehipments at 
certain public stockyards, 1924 — Continued 

« 

[Tbousaods, 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 


Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

0 

6 

3 

3 

4 

9 

14 

10 

17 

10 

17 

7 

123 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8 

10 

8 

6 

3 

2 

66 

0) 

86 



(>) 

78 



2 

3 

2 

2 

(‘) 

01 

(0 

65 

9 

69 

64 

66 

122 

151 

182 

123 

133 

1,230 

86 

69 

04 

78 

66 

122 

151 

182 

123 

133 

01 

66 

1,230 

no 

96 

90 

140 

337 

132 

105 

132 

276 

170 

66 

106 

1,560 

92 

80 

73 

91 

89 

97 

93 

79 

136 

97 

45 

74 

1,046 

20 

11 

11 

18 

18 

10 

12 

40 

114 

08 

16 

21 

368 

n 

2 

4 

6 

16 

25 

12 

10 

6 

6 

2 

4 

102 

11 

1 

4 

6 

16 

24 

13 

9 

6 

5 

2 

4 

102 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

4 

6 

8 

8 

4 

2 

87 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

2 

3 

5 

7 

0 

4 

.2 

83 

m 

207 

198 

176 

125 

177 

227 

339 

653 

254 

137 

196 

2,844 

158 

144 

146 

111 

87 

124 

148 

162 

171 

126 

91 

144 

1,602 

26 

16 

14 

11 

9 

27 

56 

174 

311 

131 

81 

18 

823 

75 

53 

81 

78 

76 

96 

118 

113 

90 

76 

48 

00 

979 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

7 

115 

10 

7 

9 

9 

23 1 

41 

27 

2i 

26 

11 

9 

7 

160 

3 

1 

3 

7 

11 



9 

13 

4 

6 

2 

90 


0) 

107 

(0 

108 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(>) 

79 

8 

106 

108 

83 

64 

74 

90 

111 

97 

62 

1.088 

92 

86 

86 

76 

68 

52 

58 

58 

66 

58 

46 

60 

806 

12 

14 

11 

13 

9 

10 

16 

31 

43 

39 

16 

17 

228 

28 

25 

19 

0 

7 

6 

16 

29 

70 

i 126 

86 

49 

476 

25 

IG 1 

11 

0 

6 

6 

11 

24 

46 

63 

50 

39 

1 314 

1 

(0 

3 

(«) 

(0 

(0 

2 

4 

9 

30 

10 

4 

63 

44 

34 

17 

11 

7 

5 

6 

15 

32 

51 

37 

51 

810 

30 

18 

11 

9 

6 

2 

4. 

8 

14 

27 

26 

38 

103 

4 

5 

1 

(‘) 

1 

2 

2 

4 

10 

18 

10 

7 

64 

4 


2 

2 

13 

14 

4I 

9 

16 

8 

4 

3 

84 

2 

8 ’ 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

27 

2 

1 




2 

1 

(*) 

8 

8 

(>) 


22 



i 









Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Beoeipts — , 

Local slaughter — 
Stocker and feeder 

ehipmoits 

Jersey City, N. J.; 

Receipts 

Local slaughter... 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Receipts 

Itooal slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

' shipments 

Los Angeles, Calif . 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

MUwaukee,Wis.; 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter | 

Portland, Oreg 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

SL Josepli, Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter — I 
Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

St. Paul, Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter — 
Stocker and feeder 

shlpmonts 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 

shipments 

WlchlU^ Kans.: 

Receipts 

liooal slaughter — 
Stocker and feeder 
shipments 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
lAvestock, Meats emd Wool Division. Local slaughter data from stockyards. 

> Not over 600. 
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Tablb 546. — Ftedina theep: ShipmetUt from piMie rioekyardt, by montht, 19t4 

i 



Origin and destination 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


N07, 


Deo. 


Total 



Piviiioii ol Statistical and Historical Research. ' Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry Inspection 
tioords. 
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Tablb 646. — Sheep: ImporU, exports, and prices, 1895^19£4 


j 

Imports 

Exports ' 

Year ended June 30>- 

Number | Value 

I- 1 

Average 
i mport { 
prioa 1 

Number | 

Value 

Average 

export 

price 


















^2 Yearbook of the Depwrimmt of AfticultvTei 199J^ 

548. — Sheep: Farm price month, VniM Stain, 



1031 

&ao 

5.01 

A27 

5.11 

5.11 

A74 

A34 

4.88 

4.11 

3.96 

8.84 

4.10 

A65 

1033 

4.67 

5.71 

0.51 

6.43 

6.65 

&00 

6.11 

5.98 

5.70 

5 93 

6.02 

6 27 

A96 

1033 

6.88 

6.83 

7.00 

7.20 

6.03 

6,43 

6.43 

6.22 

6 67 

6.33 

0.20 

6.89 

&65 

1034 

6.71 

1 

6.82 

7.22 

7.45 

7.38 

7.00 

6.60 

6.82 

6.30 

6 32 

6. 39 

6.84 

6.80 


' Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 649. — Lambs: Farm price per 100 pounds^ 15th of monthy United States^ 

1910-19H 


Juno July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 



Divlson of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 550. — Farm prices of sheeps per head, by agesj United States, Jan, 1. 

1919-1995 


Eves 1 Weth* 

Vnder ers 1 

1 year Jr? year Rams 
old and 

over 



$3.64 $3.45 


ft.06 13.70 1 11.36 


XMrion Of Crop and Livestook Ss^lxoatee. 




Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewesl 

yew 

and 

over 

Wetb* 
ers 1 

and 

over 

$8.83 

$13.44 

$1L02 

8.00 

11.08 

0.60 

6.34 

A87 

AOS 

4.34 

484 

107 

6.06 

7.60 

105 

A80 

8.06 

105 

&S4 

0.00 

7.83 
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TAfiiiB 551. — Sheep: FanH" price per 100 pounds, 16th of month, by States, 19^4 







May 

16 


July 

15 


Segt 


Nov, 

16 

Deo. 

15 

Av. 



Dolls. 

DoBs. 

DoUs.1 

DoBs. 

DoBs. 

RS 

DoBs. 

JDoBt. 

DoBs. 

DoBs. 

DoUs. 

DoBs. 

Maine. 


7.30 

7.60 

8.00 

7.60 

7.90 

BEi| 

7. 10 

6.50 

7.00 

A60 

A 40 

7.13 



6.00 


6.50 

AOO 

AOO 

I'lf* M 

AOO 

AOO 

5.80 


A80 

A07 

V«rmont..~ 

A 00 

A80 

5.60 

A30 

AOO 

A80 


4.40 

4.^ 

4.00 

4.00 

AM 

Ati 

Ik^mfuu.hiiflAtta 

7.20 


7.00 





AOO 


4.00 

AOO 


A84 

nhfulA TnlATid 








7.00 

7.50 

7.60 

7.60 


7.40 



6.70 






0.00 






New York 

9.00 

&.W 

6.00 

6.60 

A90 

6.00 

AOO 

5.80 

6.70 

A 70 

6.80 

580 

572 









AOO 

6.00 





Pemisylvaiiia. 

6.10 

6.60 

6.00 

6.50 

A60 

AOO 

5.60 

A80 

AOO 

A 10 

AOO 

A80 

1 A 10 



7.00 












Maryland 

6.50 

5.60 

5.70 

5.40 

AOO 

A 60 

AOO 

AOO 

4 00 

4.70 

6.30 

AOO 

581 

Virginia 

6.00 

5 80 

6.80 

6.00 

A 20 

6.00 

6 70 

5.20 

A 80 

A 70 

6.30 

A60 

A68 

West Virginia 

9 40 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.50 

A8U 

6.50 

A 60 

6.50 

5.60 

5.80 

A60 

A02 

North Carolina 

6 00 

i 6.70 

6.50 

6. 70 

7.00 

6 60 

6 00 

a 10 

0.20 

6. 50 

6.70 

i AOO 

A46 


8.60 

8 00 

7.40 


6.60 

A 10 



7.00 

7. 80 

7. 10 

1 A60 

7.88 


5 00 

6. 10 

6.60 

6.70 

6.70 

7.00 

7 00 

6.00 

6 SO 

6.00 

AOO 


A80 

Florida - 




5.00 

6.00 

6.60 


5. 70 

6.50 

5.50 

5.00 

AOO 

A46 

Ohio 

5 60 

5.00 

6.60 

7.20 

6.40 

A2Q 

AOO 

6.60 

5.80 

A 10 

5.10 

A50 : 

A87 

Indiana 

4.70 

4 80 

5 70 

6.10 

6.00 

A 70 

6.20 

6.60 

5.20 

6.10 

AOO 

AOO 

582 

iUlnote 

6. 10 

6 10 

6 60 

7.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.70 

5.60 

5.50 

A 80 

A 70 

AOO 

A04 

Michigan 

5.00 

5 80 

6.60 

7,00 

A60 

AOO 

A 60 

5 60 

A 60 

5.70 

5.30 

5 80 

A04 

Wisconsin 

6. 10 

5.40 

6.20 

6.60 

6 70 

A80 

5 80 

6.20 

AOO 

4.00 

4. 00 

A40 

A62 

Minnesota 

6.80 

6.40 

6.60 

6 80 

7.00 

6.60 

A20 

A 80 

5 60 

A 80 

AOO 

A 70 

A21 

Iowa — 

6.80 

6.80 

7.00 

7.60 

7.00 

6.60 

6.20 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

7.10 

7.30 

A82 

Missouri 

5.40 

6 00 

6.60 

6.80 

A60 

AOO 

6.70 

5.60 

A 40 

5 80 , 

5.20 

ASO 

A84 

North Dakota 

6.20 

6 80 

7.00 

7.60 

7.80 

7.60 

7.00 

6.00 

6 00 

6. 10 

6.40 

A80 

AOS 

South Dakota 

6.80 

7.20 

7.40 

aoo 

AOO 

7.60 

7 70 

7 30 

7.00 

C 80 

7. 40 

7.10 

7.85 

Nebraska — 

6 50 

7.00 

aoo 

a 60 

8.50 

A 60 

0 00 

8.70 

A30 

7 70 

7. 70 

7.30 

7.08 

Kansas 

7. 10 

7.50 

7.70 , 

7.20 

7.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

A80 

6. 40 

6. 36 

6.70 

A02 

Kentucky 

4.30 

4.90 

A80 1 

6.20 

A 60 

Aao 

AOO 

A 10 

5.20 

6.80 

A 10 

A20 

A 14 

Tennessee 

5.00 

a40 

5.20 1 

6.60 

A30 

5.10 

4.00 

5.00 

5.80 

5 00 

4.60 

ASO 

AOB 

Alabama 

7 00 

6.60 

6.50 

7.00 

6.50 

6.20 

5.00 

5.60 

5.70 

6.00 

6. 50 


A22 

Mississippi 

5.20 

4.60 

4.60 1 

4.60 

4.20 

4.70 

5 00 

4.80 

4.50 

4 00 

3 00 

AOO 

A41 

Louisiana - 

4. 50 



6.20 

5 50 


4. 60 

5.00 

5.00 


6.20 


A18 

Texas 

5.70 

6 60 

6.50 

6.70 

7.00 

A60 

6.00 

6.00 

5.80 

6 10 

0.60 

A 30 

A28 

Oklahoma. 

6 00 

6.80 






AOO 


7.00 

6.50 


A 16 

Arkansas 

4 60 

4 80 

4.70 i 

5.00 

Tro' 

4.80 

AOO 

4.00 

3.80 

4.00 

4.40 

AOO 

4.48 

Montana 

7.60 

7.80 

7.50 ; 

8 00 

AOO 

7.80 

7 00 

7.10 

6 00 

7,20 

7.20 

0.00 

7.54 

Wyoming 

7 00 

8 20 

AOO : 

aso 

A 60 

8.30 

7.60 

AOO 

7,80 

AOO 

7 60 

9.00 

7.88 

Ccnorado..... ....... 

7. 50 

7.60 

0.00 

&S0 

A50 

AOO 

7.00 

AOO 

A80 


6.80 

AOO 

7.06 

New Mexico.... 

7. CO 

7.40 

1 

7.90 : 

7.60 

7.60 

7.00 

7.60 






7.61 

Arisona. ... 

a CO 


a20 : 

8.00 

AOO 

AOO 

7.20 

7.40 

7.20 

L70 



7.74 

Utah 

3. CO 

7.80 

7.50 

7.70 

7.60 

7.80 

7.80 

7.80 

7.80 

7.60 

7.20 

7.60 

7.« 

Nevada __ 

a CO 

7.80 

a20 ; 

a20 

AOO 

AGO 

7.00 

A80 





7.75 

Idaho 

6.10 

0.30 

7.00 

7.60 

7.00 

A 70 

AOO 

A30 

AOO 

j 

5.60 

A 60 

AOO 

A13 

Washington 

7.20 

7.00 

7.30 

7.60 

7.80 

7.00 

A80 

A80 

AOO 


6.10 

7.60 

AOO 

Oragon 

7.00 

7.40 

7.40 

7.50 

7.60 

7.00 

AOO 

7.00 

7,20 


7.00 

A 70 

7.11 

CahComiai 

7.90 

8.00 

8 60 

8.00 

7,80 i 

7.00 

A50 

AOO 

AOO 

A80 

7.20 

AOO 

7.82 

United States.. 

a 71 

a82 

7.2S 

7.« 

7.88 

7.00 

AOO 

A82 

Aao 

A82 

A80 

A84 

ATS 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimated. 
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• Tabls 662. — Lamb*: Farm price per 100 pounOa, IStk ef mowtb, by Slalea, 19t4 
















Faitm Ankncia aaid their Prodiuct9 — Sheep 


TablH 553 .— and lambs, native and weatem: Average price per 100 pounds 
Chicago, by months, 1901-1924 

SHEEP 


Jan. I Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. I Sept I Oot. Inot. 
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^ Tabld 554. — Sheep: Average priee per WO paunde «a eix markete, bp marUHe, 1994 

CHICAGO 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaiy^tgjbeep and Iambi: 

LIcht and handy weight (SI pounda 

down) mediuxtt-prime 

All weights, cuU and common... 

Spring lamhs^ 

M Adlum-iAhntflA 

DoHari 

12.05 

laTO 

JMIati 

14.87 

11.78 

Mkn 

lAU 

18.65 

Mlari 

1A6S 

18.01 

Dottan 

1A68 

11.00 

JDoUati 

ia62 

laiB 

iao2 

laos 

11.18 

7.79 

A79 

a 21 

11.30 

DoUart 

18.10 

laoo 

null and common 






PfOOMfl 

Yearilng wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years M and OYer) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, oommon-choioe 

Ewes, oanner and cull 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Fee<Ung lambs, medium-Choioe 

10.01 

&07 

0.78 

8.39 

12.18 

11.07 

0.16 

7.70 

AOS 

1A23 

lAlO 

lass 

0.08 

A04 

1A07 


ii32 

a 72 
a70 
a27 

miQQ 



BAST ST. 1.0TJIS 















































Farm Animate and their Preducte — JSheep 947 , 


Tablb Average price pet 100 pottnde at six markets, bp months, 

Continued 

FORT WORTH 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs; 

Lambs— 

Light and bandy weight (Si pounds 
down) medium-prime.,,,... 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

14.32 

DoUofS 

14.^ 

DoHuts 

i 

Dollars 

Dollars 

All weights, cull and common 



11.25 

11.08 j 




Yearling wethen, medium-prime 

8.43 



a52 

a 67 
4.39 
2.14 

8.11 

5.90 

4.45 

2.00 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 
prime - i 

6.77 

7 68 

ass 

8,93 

a 76 

5 48 

Ewes, common-choice 

6 62 

6.22 

7.59 

7.87 

Ewesi oanner and cull 

2.25 

3 06 

4 12 

4 36 

3 00 


Kind and grade 


Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Av. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 
medium-prime 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
13 43 
11. 06 

Dollars 

All weights", cull and common'. 






Yearling wethere, medmm-prime 

8.51 

8 50 




Wethers (2 years old and over) medium-prime 

Ewes, common-choice. 

6.54 

5.06 

a 93 
4. 70 

5.88 1 
4. 97 

6.48 

5.32 

2. 81 

7. 79 
6.74 

3 12 

1 

6 93 
5.70 
2 71 

Ewos| canner and cull 

2.00 

2.03 

2.12 



KANSAS (HTY 


Kind and grade 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mai. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs; 

Lambs ” 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Spring Iambs— 

Mediu m-choice 

Dollars 

12.27 

9.80 

Dollars 

13.58 

laoo 

Dollars 
14 06 
12.10 

Dollars 
15. 19 
12. 37 

Dollars 
13 99 
11.20 

15.55 

12.24 

11.40 

7 62 
6.16 

2 89 

Dollars 

12.96 

9.86 

14.64 
11. 12 
9.76 

6.64 

4.66 

2.19 

DoUars 
12. 65 
8.70 

Cull and common 






Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years' old and over) medlum- 

prmie 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, Conner and cull. 

Feeding sneep and lambs. 

Feeding lambs, medium-choice 

10 12 

7.61 

6 47 
3. 17 

11.23 

8 72 

7 44 
3.86 

12.20 

9 72 

8 48 
4.50 

ISL 52 

9.03 

8.66 

4 50 

0.82 

6.82 

4.74 

2.04 





Oct. 




Kind and grade 

Aug. 

1 

Bept. ! 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av, 

Slaughter Sheep and lambs; 

Ijambs— 

Light and bandy weight (84 pounds down^ 

medium-prime 

All weights, cull and common 

Dollars 

12.44 

9.10 

Dollars 

12.32 

9.89 

polUnrs 

12.68 

9.74 

Dollars 
t 13.20 
ia72 

Dollars 

14.87 

12.06 

DoUars 

ia42 

laoi 

Spring Iambs—' 

Medium-choice ........ ........ 

Cull and common — 







Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years^ ^d and over) medium-prime — 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull 

Fdeding sheep and lambs: 

Tamhiij TnAdium-Choice. . t . ..r 

9.74 

0.86 

5.06 

2.21 

1 

1 

0.96 
7. 16 
5.99 
Z70 

12,81 

U.60 
8.25 
! 7.18 

1 8.64 

; 13.92 

10.55 

7,64 

6.18 

8.00 













Tearhwk of the Department of Agrimdtwre^ 1924 

Tabls 554. — Sheep: Average price par iOO paunde at ew mairhete^ by monihe, 

Continued 


OMAHA 


Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Liffht and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium’-jiMrime 

Dottan 

12,76 

DoUari 

lA5i 

DoUan 

1A83 

DoUafs 
lA 15 

DoUare 
14 06 

Doners 
lA 91 

DoUart 

1A68 

All weights, oull and common 

9.80 

iaS9 

1A4>4 

1A87 

11.28 

■[iViVI 

AOO 

Sluing lamSs— 

Medium-ohoioe 

1A57 

1A25 




“ 


1A66 

1A06 




VTltfil 

1A41 


11.48 

10.61 

id 06 


7.52 

A 49 

9.68 

9.05 

7.80 

7.17 

AOO 


&29 

7.34 

8.64 

A 67 

A07 

450 

4 62 


3. OS 

8.77 

4.62 

4.67 

A84 

2.02 

A 15 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeding lambs, mediumHihoioe 

12.07 

lAlO 

1A40 

11.31 

lAOO 




Kind and grade 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

'Blaiuhter sheep and lambs; 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 poands down) 
medium-prime 

DoUars 

12.58 

DoUan 
lA 47 

DoUara 

12.80 

DoUan 
lA 16 

DoUan 

lAOO 

DoUan 

13.45 

1A79 

All weights^ cull and common 

9.94 

0.74 

ia28 

10.90 

1A59 

Spring laml«9— 

Medium-choice 

Cull and common 







Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

9. 61 

A 72 

8 78 

9.64 

7.06 

5.93 

11.84 

10.59 

7.66 

6.2L 

Wethers (2 years’ old and over) medium-prime 

Ewes, common-choice 

A 52 

5 14 

A05 
4. 74 

6.27 
A 07 

8.48 

7. 49 

Ewesl oanner and cull 

A44 

A 82 

2.40 

2.65 

lA 44 

A 97 

3.08 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeing lambs, medium-choice 

11.73 

11.74 

1A13 

1A99 

1A39 

Feeding ewes, ’medium-choice 

A 67 

5.19 






SOUTH bT 

.PAUL 






Kind and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs — 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-prime 

Dollars 

12.22 

DoUan 

13.88 

DoUan 

14.46 

DoUan 

1A78 

DoUara 

1A74 

Dollars 

1A74 

1 

DoUan 

1A20 

All weights, oull and common 

iao3 

1A85 

11.67 

lAOl 

lt06 

1 9,88 

9.17 

SprlngiamSs— ' 

\ Medium-choice 

14 92 

' Onll and nranmnn 






■kWi il 


« 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9.87 

laos 

12. a 

1A62 

11.41 

■Tifin 

0.63 

Wethers (2 years'^ old and over) medium* 
prime, . 

7.40 

A 12 

9.24 

9.77 

7.80 

A96 

6.53 

Ei^, common-choice 

A 15 

A86 

A 12 

KViTTI 

A06 

417 


Ewes^ oanner and call 

3.24 

8.51 

4.44 

448 

A 74 

1.93 

497 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

FeMing lamhs, medlum-4ihoioe. 









Kind and grade 

Aug. 

1 Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slatater sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds down) 
me^um-prlme... 

DoUurt 

11.96 

Doners 

1A06 

DoOara 

1A29 

Doners 

1A94 

DoUan 

1485 

DoUara 

1A14 

AM weigbts, ouU and common 

9.24 

9.51 

A86 

m4i 

11.61 

1A44 

Spring laiphi—' 

_ 

OuU inp^***^ 







Y^iayliwg yfttbfffa. 't... 

9.19 

ATS 

ASS 

A29 


10.86 

Wethers (t years^oldand over) medium-prime.... 
Ewes, ooininoD«‘<!lioioe.... ..1 

A42 

A84 

A68 

A85 

A 12 
482 

A65 

A44 


7.86 

A82 

Ewealeaniieraiid onH, , . 

All 

A05 

ASS 

ATS 


A90 

Feeding shew and lambe: 

Fe^tng lUedtnin-ehoiM _ _ -- 

1L43 

11.66 

1A18 

1A19 






IW iiyi Ettetlstloid UKl HiBtorloft] Bcteirdi. Compiled tan data of tbe r^Mirttnf eeryloe of tbe 
Xofeido^ Meitli» and Wool HlTWon. 





























Farm Animc3>» and, their Products — Sheep 949 


Tablb. 565 .— and lamha: Trend of werage farm prices and wmago market 
prices f per 100 pounds, at Chicago^ 1910-1924 



Farm price 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives (1913—100) 

Year 

Sheep, 

weighted 

average 

Lambs, 

simple 

average 

Sheep 

Iiambs 

Farm price 

Market price 


Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambe 

1910 

DoUart 

5. OB 

DoOart 

6.40 

DoUart 

5.26 

DoBars 

7.59 

118.9 

106.8 

101.8 

08.7 

1911 

4.07 

5.30 

8.94 

5.98 

01 3 

87.6 

75.9 

77.1 

1912 

4.20 

5.60 

4.60 

7. 18 

94.2 

92.6 

88.6 

93.4 

1918 

4.46 

6.05 

5.19 

7.69 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

1914 

4.79 

6.81 

5.56 

. 7.99 

107.4 

104.3 

107.1 

108.9 

1915 

6.28 

6.85 

6.86 

9.05 

117.3 

118.2 

122.5 

117.7 

1916 

6 27 

8.19 

7.82 

10 77 

140.6 

135 4 

160 7 

14a 1 

1917 

9.54 

12.28 

11.04 

16.68 

213 9 

202.1 

212.7 

208.9 

1918 

10.82 

18.96 

12.44 

16.98 

242.6 

231.1 

239.7 

220.8 

1619 

0.85 

12.98 

10.47 

16.81 

209.6 

214 5 

201.7 

212.1 

1920 

8.11 

11.94 

0.49 

15 47 

181.8 

197.4 

182.9 

201.2 

1921 

4.56 

7.20 

6. 18 

9 86 

102.0 ; 

110.0 

98.8 

128.2 

1922 

5.06 

9.70 

7.16 

13.68 

133 6 

160 3 

137,8 

177.9 

1923 

6.66 

ia50 

7. 10 

13 89 

' 149.1 

173 0 

136 8 

180.6 

1924 

6.80 

10,72 

7.67 

14 57 

152.5 

177.2 

145.9 

189.5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates; market prices from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 556 . — Sheep and lambs: Slaughier in the United States, by States, 1909, 1914, 

1919, and 1921 * 




1009 


1914 2 


1919® 


1921* 

State 

Jn 

wholesale 
.slaughter- 
ing and 

Retail 

slaugh- 

ter 

On 

farms 

Total 

slaugh- 

ter 

In 

wholesale 

slaughter-, 

ingand 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 

On 

farms 

Total 

wholesale 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 


meat- 

packing 

establish- 

menta 

and 

ranges 

meat- 

packing 

establish- 

ments 

meat- 

packing 

establish- 

ments 

and 

ranges 

and farm 
slaughter 

j 

meat- 

packing 

e.stablisD- 

ments 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

California 

1,071,998 

22a 012 

35, 915 

1,335,925 

1, 427, 260 

1,198,079 

20,283 

1. 2ia 362 

1,636,027 

Colorado 

65,606 

61,001 

19, 945 

136, 662 

81,141 

4,882,940 

212, 702 

17, 678 

230,380 

159,848 
a 681, 302 

Dllnois 1 

3,892,142 

23,509 

18,867 

i264 

a 919, 935 

4, 36a 664 

4,376 

4,362,940 

Iowa 

49, 577 

also 

74,614 

807, 419 

264, 432 
1,200,980 

7,404 

4,602 

271,836 

200,690 

Kansas 

1,136,027 

5,504 

2,899 

1,143,930 

1, 559, 114 

1,205,672 

1,309,424 

Massachusetts. - 

342,491 

6,549 

2,412 

360,452 

370,83.5 

217, 146 

1,601 

10,232 

218.747 

39a 669 

Michigan 

88,286 

7a 129 

17, 818 

182, 232 

126,537 

193, 34.5 

203,577 

162,880 

Minnesota 

133,244 

5a 609 

ia231 

20a084 

198, 666 

208,946 

12,332 

221,278 

341,301 

Missouri 

546,649 

11, 194 

7,461 

565,804 

77a 761 

742, 156 

8,.207 

750,363 

823,609 

Nebraska 

1, 127, 962 

1,763 

1,763 

1,181,478 

1,797,072 

1, 675, 064 

3,160 

1,576,114 

1,59a 668 

New Jersey 

423,724 

7a 948 

1,229 

503,901 

42a 063 

425,059 

976 

: 426,034 

68a o» 

New York 

1,918, 721 

27a 696 

51,277 

2, 24a 693 

1,99a 134 

1,48a 649 

3a845 

1, 520, 494 


Ohio 

229,985 

13i824 

ia754 

381,563 

601,826 

106,799 

30a337 

25a 291 

ia778 

1 260,069 

307,385 

Pennsylvania... 

446,471 

127,636 

19,596 

2a 218 

4Sa88l 

284,397 

20,331 
a 169 

804,728 

524,721 

Texas 

77,865 

9,396 

284,050 

161,285 

160,444 

148,604 

Washington 

29a 383 

27,700 

7,380 

325,463 

362,854 

237,440 

47a875 

a866 

24a 096 

26a 116 

59^552 

Another States. 

423,431 

782,144 

30a874 

l,50a449 

607,700 

90a890 

742, 774 

Total 

12,255,501 

1,939,672 

52a 826 

14,7244199 

15,948,743 

13,497,300 

434,606 

la961,908 

14, 767,770 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Btzrean of the Oetutn. 

1 In addition 70&»5ld sheep, lambs, goats, and kids were slaughtered for others in 19U and MO, 198 in 1010, 
No corresponding data for 1009 or 1921. 

I No data collected by Bureau of the Census for 1914 or 1921 on fann or retan fdaughter. 

* No data obtainable for ret^l daughter in 1919. 
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* Tabud 667.— Sheep and lambe: Moidhly elaughUr under Federal inepeeHon, 

loar-tm 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

1907 


887,399 

841,626 


76a 671 

78a 065 

864,940 

1906 

871,642 

794,867 

677,048 

66a 694 

781,786 

841,716 

801.112 

1909 

906,388 

806,661 

Qoaaoo 

88a 010 

HiElO 

84a 628 

964,114 

1910 

906,949 

770,796 

72a 676 

60a897 

Toaooo 


967,878 

mi 

l,m800 

1,018,696 

1,06a 868 

974,072 


1,14a 429 

1,14a 617 

1912 

1,388,839 

1,161,431 

I,l0a630 


96a 679 

1,02a 436 

1,181,346 

1913 

1,192,486 

96a 882 

88a 197 

1,04a 656 

1,127.846 

1, 134,615 


1614 

1.206,695 

1, 112,600 

1, 14a m 

1,149,998 

1,084,577 

l,Ua487 

1,171.106 

1916 

1,196,908 

946,912 

98a 906 

83a 906 



9Sa684 

1916 

976,417 

908,766 

861,470 

76a 688 


989,824 

98a 169 

1917 

906,416 

818,640 

861,381 

777,346 

68a 451 


688, us 

1918 

779,084 

666,016 

73a696 

6ia814 


737,298 

869,403 

1919 

1,008,880 

763,940 

737,886 

807,766 

894,394 

981,466 

1,16a 470 

1920 

964,007 

82a 426 

787,867 

7ia796 


817,558 

1,04a 438 

1991 

1,068,846 

96a 019 

1,07a 218 


984,908 

1, lia069 

1,060,902 

1992 

061829 

77S,841 

837,216 

73a 117 

87a 060 

1,02a 136 

964,109 

2923 

1,021,811 

83a 473 

977,428 

90a697 

97a 291 

914,872 

961, 791 

1984 

1,088,006 

911,968 

868,306 

869,774 

959,800 

97a 866 

1,06a 734 

Year 

August 

September | 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1907 


90a462 

891,963 

97a 656 

79ai56 

76a 707 

10,262,070 

1908 


932; 867 

1,064,376 

1,047,668 

93a 266 

930,806 

10,304,666 

1909 


l,0ia698 

1, 16a 327 

1, 169,282 

1,03a 673 

999,084 

11,342,637 

1910 


l,00a036 

1,164, 289 

1.20a237 

1,124,698 

1,044, 173 

ll,40a020 

1911 


1,96a 406 

1 l,26a948 

1,42a 228 

l,30a770 

1, 109,787 

14, 03a 446 

1912 


1,389,635 

1,439,630 

1,72a 955 

1,424,063 

1,219,756 

14,079,254 

1918 


1,243,440 

1,486,306 

1,618,923 

1,257,546 

1,283,870 

14,405,759 

1914 


1,169,430 

1,379,097 

1,330,520 

1,111,857 

1,167,069 

14,229,342 

1916 ^ 


1,130,236 

1 1,219,649 

1, lia002 

1, 132,490 

1,04a 693 

la 211, 765 

1916 


1,172,888 

l»l«,^l« 

1,17a 118 

1,13a 862 

1,03a 110 

11.941,366 

1917 


766,039 

74a I*** 

821,933 

76a 781 

808,790 

0,344,994 

1918 


93a 688 

1,02a 646 

t, 194,208 

1, 139,292 

97a 027 

10,319,877 

1919 


1,33a 888 

1,291,070 

l,4ia805 

1,227,190 

1,234,577 

laOOl, 116 

1990 


1,041,680 

1,150,776 

1,067,891 

96a285 

93a 417 

la 98a 180 

1981 


1,33a 992 

1,349,032 

1,285,430 

1,040,390 

889,980 

la 004, 904 

1999 


1,09a 787 

l, 0 ia 281 

961,282 

88a 213 

857,611 

10, 92a 941 

1928 


98a 680 

980,600 

1,04a 239 

9ia220 

977,681 

11, 82a 650 

1994 


1,06a 108 

1,149,675 

1,147,514 

949,968 

971,916 I 

ll,90a831 


Bumu of Animal Industry. 

\ 

Table 668. — MuUon and lambf/ronn: Cold-siarage holdingst 1915-19ti 
[Thousand pounds--!, e., 000 omitted] 



]>lYliloQaC8tailitioalaiid 6Ustorioal From nportsof the Cold Storafs Boport Seethm. 
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Tabuo 659 . — Shsepf lamb, and mutton: Statement of the liveetock and meat eituation 

by months, 1984 


Inspooted slaagxiter 

Oaceassoi oono^ned 

Ayense live weight 

Average dressed weight 

Total dressed weight (oaroess, 

St larathf^iiesh 

lamb and mutton. 

SzportA freehlamb and mutton > 
Imports, fresh lamb and mutton. 

Keoeipts of sheep * 

Stocker and feeder shipments 
Frtoee per 100 pounds; 

Average oost for slaughter.. . 
At Oh loago— 

Lambs, 84 pounds down, 
medium-prime 
Sheep, medium-choico.. 
At eastern markets-' 

Lamb carcasses, good 
grade. 

Mutton, good grade 

Sheep on farms, Jan. 1 


Unit 




Thousands.. 

1,083 

do 

1 

Pounds 

84 

do 

80 

1,000 pounds 

42,803 

do. 

2^493 

do 

t7\ 

do 

58 

Thousands.. 

1,^ 

do. 

140 

DoUars 

11.66 

do 

12.95 

do 

7.40 

do 

22.23 

do 

16.54 

Thonsands.. 

88,361 


Jan. I Fob. Mar. Apr. May June July 



Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Total 


Inspected 8lou|^tof 

Oaroasses condemned 

Average live weight. 

Average dressed weight 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not in- 
cSuding condemned). 

Storage, first of month, fresh lamb and 
muuon. 

Exports, fresh lamb and mutton * 

Imparts, fresh lamb and mLUon.. 

Reoeipts of sheep < 

Stocker and feeder shipments * 

Prices per 100 pounds. 

Average oost for slaughter 

At Chicago— 

Lambs, 84 pounds down, me- 
dium-prime. 

Sheep, modium-eholoe 

At eastern markets— 

Lamb carcasses, good grade 

Mutton, good grade 


Thousands., 
do . 

Pounds 

do . . 

1,000 pounds 


do 

do 

Thousands.. 
.. ..do 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Weights and storage holdings from reports of the Cold Storage Report Section. Reo^ts. 
shipment and prices oompU^ from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool 
Division, and number on farms from Division of Qrop and Livestock: Estimates. Exports and Imports 
from Bureau of Foreign and Domutic Oommeroe. 

1 Weighted avoage. ’ Including reexports, 

s Simple average, not total * At pnblio stooxyards. 
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Tabu 560 . — Mvttan and lamb: Exporta from the Vniiod Stateo, lOtO-lOtS 

{Thoasand poaiidi— L e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended 

June 30— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 



l>ec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

To- 

tal 

mo 

187 

li 

142 

207 

147 


128 

194 

296 

108 

m 



mi 

187 


188 

184 

102 


182 

284 

819 

228 

■HI 


i,tn 

m2 

187 

mm 

2S3 

277 

942 


828 

628 

880 

387 

mm 

BTtl 

1896 

1013 

560 

848 

808 

481 

405 


470 

487 

469 

294 

810 

mm 

$906 

mi 

280 

870 

488 

825 

878 


800 

409 

306 

491 

409 

882 

iOB8 

1015 

824 

m 

421 

100 


92 

880 

697 

828 

300 

487 

288 

1,877 

1010 

878 


388 

805 

209 

278 

819 

497 

948 

908 



5,85:1 

m7 

287 


810 

280 

288 

262 

894 

298 

195 

m 



8,106 

ms 

09 


141 

233 

84 

391 

114 

123 

168 

166 

BiQ 


2,098 

mo 

102 

117 

100 

118 

88 

n 

286 

288 

160 

198 



2,m 

1030 

239 

802 

229 

800 

220 


286 

818, 

889 

217 


■^1 

8,958 

1021 

m 

175 

148 

188 

109 


868 

872 

481 

1,900 

096 


7,255 

1922 

898 

411 

204 

100 

176 

mm 

195 

112 

81 

I 89 

803 

||gx??l 

2,802 

1028 

203 

109 

100 

82 

76 

88 

228 

246 

96 

63 

167 

817 

1,769 

1991 

321 

248 

140 

97 

72 

08 

97 

114 

72 


99 

197 

1,682 

1096 

288 

211 

102 

09 

83 

68 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
meroe of the United StateSj Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 561. — Mutton and lamb: International trade, calendar year, average 
mi-ms, annual 

[Thousand pounds—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1911-1913 

1921 

loa 

1923 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCIPAL EXrOBXINQ 
COUNTBI18 

Argmitlnft 


148,457 

149,958 

SB 

17,212 

235,509 

75 

8,262 

884 

850 

100 


145, 118 
» 91. 715 
6,991 
9,308 
875,946 
878 
16,165 

671 

40 

298 

<86 

468 


180^ 103 

1 167,618 
4,688 
16,266 
331,288 
275 


178,784 

88,434 

1,707 

179 

AiMtealia 

7 

4,717 

76 

»3 

4,829 

2,717 



Canada 

Netherlands 

New Zealand - 

2;06l 

961 

1,850 

2,298 

Union of Sooth Africa 

Urogui^ 

1,014 

8 

211 

73 

mmClVAL tnPOBTIHQ 
^OOUlfTBlia 

Wghnn- 

Demnnrt 

Franca 

Qennany 

Sweden 

0) 

8,828 

980 

1,046 

1,218 

896,899 

188 

924 

4»896 
1,845 
22, 9a 

W7 

768,806 

25,^6 

2,446 

3,246 

a 

14, ai 
8,674 
504 
664,554 
12,155 
1,617 

584 

157 

776 

109 

808 

2,018 

1,690 

90^775 

2,902 

818 

211 

811 

45 

United Slingdom 

mi47 

5,215 

857 


United States 

Other countries 

Total 

4,146 

489 

7,515 

48 

1,951 

18 

3,087 

2 

611,744 

560^284 

838,251 

654,682 

702,489 

704,586 

700,824 

486,670 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 


1 Year beginning July 1* 
iHlnemmitlis. 


> Not seperately stated. 

* Ril^t months, May-Deoember. 
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WOOL 

Taalx 5G2.^Wool, raw: Produeiiont impartB^ €xp&rt8t and apparent eonaumption, 
United Statee, 1910-1924 


[Thousands of pounds—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Production 

lm> 

ports 

Reex- 

portsi 

Net 

imports 1 

Exp<ut8 

of 

domestic 

wool 

Excess of 
imports* 
over all 
exports 

Appar- 
ent com 
sump- 
tion 

Fleece 


Total 

1910 


mpii 

321,363 


9,055 

171,080 

*48 

171,082 

499L305 

1911 


B ffl'i'i'l 

818,548 

165:928 

3,511 

152; 412 


152,412 

m9tis 

1912 





1,816 

236,302 



540,345 

1913 


Br.Wt i;i| 

296,175 

151,814 

3,860 

147,064 

*77 

147,877 

444,052 

1914 



290, 192 

260,165 

6,426 

253,739 

*335 

253,404 

548,596 

1916 



286,726 

412,721 

2,098 

410,6^ 

*fi,158 


688,191 

1916 


43,000 

288,490 

449, 190 

2,128 

447,062 

3,919 

443,148 

781,688 

1917 



281,892 

420,996 

1,421 

419, 574 

1,827 

417,747 

699,689 

1918 


42,000 

298,870 

453,727 

615 

453, 212 

407 

462,805 

751,675 

1919 


48,300 

298,258 

445,898 

5,689 

440,204 

2,840 

437,864 


1920 


42,900 

277,905 

269,618 

12,686 

246,982 

8,845 

238,187 

616.042 

1921 


48,500 

271, 662 

820,666 

1,605 

319, 061 

1,927 

817, 184 

588,096 

1922 




876,673 

4,425 

872, 248 

453 

871, 795 

686,856 

1923 




394,260 

24,188 

370, 062 

635 

869,627 

636,367 

1924 


43,800 

282,830 

268,218 

27,760 

240,456 

309 

240,147 

522,477 


Marketing Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. Production figures 1010-1918 from the National 
Assoolation of wool manufacturers; 1014-1028 from the Division of ('rop and Livestock Estimates; 
imports and exports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Conuneroe. 

> Imports and reexports include hair of camel, goat, alpaca, etc. Imports of hair not separately stated 
prior to July 1, 1913; since that date it has constituted less than 2 per cent of the total every year except 
191^ when it was 2.4 per cent. 

* Exports for fiscal years ending June 30 of the years shown. 

* Included in all other articles 
< No transactions. 


Table 563. — Wool: Estimated prodttctton, hy countries and grand divisions, 

191S-192S 


[Million pounds — ^i. e., 000,000 omitted] 


Country 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 

1928 

Australasia 

750 

827 

767 

645* 

742 

742 

825 

852 

718 

818 

816 

Bouth America 

531 

456 

477 

480 

470 

470 

484 

487 

592 

399 

471 

North America 

315 

809 

308 

807 

304 

818 

886 

328 

298 

281 

282 

United Kingdom 

183 

125 

121 

121 

121 

125 

118 

99 

100 

103 

102 

Russia in Europe 

320 

320 

820 

320 

320 

320 

320 

160 

820 

110 

87 

France 

78 

80 

76 

75 

65 

65 

50 

60 

40 

40 

42 

ddrmany 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

87 

48 

52 

49 

Italy 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

35 

79 

50 

58 

Another in Europe — 

225 

227 

239 

240 

240 

240 

286 

880 

317 

306 

279 

Aaim. 

273 

273 

278 

273 

278 

278 

327 

827 

827 

265 

207 

Afirioa 

206 

208 

208 

206 

208 

208 

150 

220 

109 

278 

308 

TotaL 

2,881 

2; 872 

2,836 

2,717 

2,791 

2,809 

2,894 

2,905 

3,003 

2,704 

2,721 


Division of Btatistical and Historical Besearcfa. Compiled from Annual Wool Review of the National 
AsBodetion of Wod Manufacturers. 
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Tablb 664. — Woolf fleece: BetilfuaUd production, by Stateef 19BI6^i9$4 


Btate 


Prodnotion^ 


Weight t>er fltteoe 


m 

1923 

193l> 

1928 

El 

10241 

1922 

. . 

1923 

. 19241 

tfOOO 

Hounds 

1,000 

Hounds 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

nkott- 

sands 

Thou- j 
sands 


m 

867 

542 

6.3 

a 8 

a 8 

95 

90 

86 

m 

119 

112 

6.4 

a6 

ao 

30 

18 

17 

312 

375 

378 

6.5 

a4 

6.5 

48 

48 

43 

103 

100 

88 

OLD 

a2 

a4 

17 

16 

18 

19 

20 

19 

6.3 

as 

ac 

8 

8 

8 

54 

44 

48 

&0 

as 

ao 

9 

8 

8 

2,882 

2,968 

8,181 

A8 

ao 

ao 

424 

480 

481 

55 

47 

54 

5.8 

ao 

ao 

0 

9 

9 

3,067 

8,148 

2,908 

&7 

as 

a7 

461 

484 

484 

13 

18 

16 

&8 

as 

as 

2 

2 

8 

480 

513 

484 

A4 

a4 

5.9 

76 

80 

82 

1,578 

1,632 

1,656 

AO 

A8 

A9 

822 

338 

888 

2,346 

2,600 

3,496 

AO 

a3 

a2 

479 

500 

480 

395 

397 

885 

A5 

AO 

6.2 

88 

81 

74 

102 

108 

94 

AO 

A5 

AS 

26 

28 

21 

157 

156 

162 

2.9 

ao 

ao 


53 

54 

167 

163 

157 

8.2 

a4 

8.2 

49 

48 

49 

13,590 

14,318 

18,899 

7.4 

7.8 

7.3 

1,887 

1,961 

1,904 

8,537 

8,820 


7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

504 

588 

580 

8,420 

8.290 

8,635 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

457 


477 

7,868 

7,282 

7,352 

7.8 

7.4 

.7.4 

1,078 

984 

960 

2,279 

2,271 

2,190 

7.3 

7.4 

7.8 

812 


800 

2; 457 

2; 225 

2; 599 

7.2 

7.5 

7.6 

841 

297 

842 

5,208 

4,978 

5,344 

7.9 

7.5 

7.6 

659 

663 

690 

5,098 

5,411 

6,700 

6.6 

7.0 

6.7 

772 

778 

LOOO 

1, 715 
4,021 

1,648 

4,021 

1,778 

7.9 

ao 

7.9 

217 

206 

225 

4,275 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

536 

539 

570 

1,395 

1, 788 

1,560 

ao 

7,9 

7.8 

174 

220 

200 

1,090 

2,678 

1,933 

1,388 

7.5 

7.7 

7.4 

225 

251 

174 

3,715 

2,776 

AnO 

A9 

A5 

536 

554 

617 

1,294 

1,800 

1,338 

A5 

A6 

4.4 

288 

289 

304 

185 

227 

285 

8.5 

ao 

8.7 

53 

68 

77 

440 

454 

876 

8.0 

a3 

3.3 

140 

142 

114 

861 

886 

866 

a7 

8.4 

8.7 


113 

09 

19,300 

19,700 


7.2 

7.4 

7.9 

a 681 

a 662 

aaid 

458 

490 

538 

7.3 

7.0 

7.4 

63 

70 

72 

344 

320 

828 

A5 

4.7 

AS 

76 

68 

73 

16,770 

17, 775 

19,814 

19,760 

. ao 

a4 

8.7 


a 116 

a290 

20,400 

19,620 

6,580 

ao 

ao 

ao 

2,560 

a440 

a470 

6,976 

6,580 

a5 

7.0 

7.0 


940 

940 

11,246 

6,000 

10,890 

12,408 

ao 

ao 

ao 

1,874 

1,650 

a068 

5,798 

6,240 

a5 

as 

ao 

023 

802 

1,040 

10,800 

17, 210 

10,884 

^ 7.4 

7.9 

a2 

a 270 

a 178 

a069 

7,650 

7,943 


a5 

7.6 

ao 

1, 177 

1,045 

1,060 

16,642 

15, 455 

16,800 

7.8 

ai 

ao 

a 184 

1,908 

aioo 

3,802 

4,409 

4,685 

7.7 

8.8 

9.0 

494 

501 

516 

12,992 

18,200 

15,688 

7.5 

0.0 

0.1 

1,732 

1,467 

1,724 

18,455 

14, 181 

10^856 

ao 

7.2 

7.3 

1,050 

1,970 

a809 

323; 560 

231,830 

288,530 

7.0 

7.4 

7.4 

31, 516 

30,455 

8a 280 


Number of 


Maine | 

New Hampshire... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts I 

bhode Island 


Oonneotioot 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvsm 

Delaware. 


Maryland. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina... 
Sooth Carolina... 


Ohio. 


Illinois 

Michigan... 

Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska.. 

BHansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee.. 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 
Louisiana... 
Texas 


Oklahoma.. 

AHcansas... 


HewVexioo. 

M^na 

mah 

Nevada 


United States.. 


Division of Crop knd Uvestook Estimates. 
> Preliminary. 




















Fcan^ Anim^ onA their Produota — Wool, 


9 $& 


Tablh 5d6. — PTooi: InUrnaiional troth, calendar years, 190^191^$ 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 100(^>1013 


Imports Exports 


1921 


Imports Exports 


Imports Exports 


1923, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


nUNOIPAL KXPOBTINO 
COUMTB 118 


Algeria. 

Aigentina 

Australia 

Brasil 

Briti^ India.. 


Chile 

China.... 

Greece... 

Hungary. 

Morocco. 


2,445 

214 

1324 

>511 

23,721 

1,247 


281 


19,871 

328,204 

1078,079 

>2,059 

50,490 

28,223 

42,084 

204 


1,805 


1773 

>148 

17,^7 

188 


New Zealand 

Persia 

Peru 

Spain 

tfnion of South 

Africa 

Uruguay 


108 

•2,753 

•3 

2,440 


8,007 

194,801 

10,023 

0,838 

28,505 

104,033 
139, 178 


871 

>177 


126 

144 

2 

2,113 

179 


PBINCiFAt IMPOBTINO 
COUNTBIBS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

Canada 

Oseohoslovakia.... 


Denmark. 

Finland... 

France 

Germany. 
Italy 


63,042 

300,367 

7,794 


9,622 

196,440 

1,823 


15,862 


19,872 
370, 141 
588, 103 
7, 127 
22,814 

1, 397 
s 14, 830 
1,675 

159,419 
1,286 
4, 454 
5,257 

247,551 

125,867 


2,482 


2,025 
189 
1 141 


20,580 

180 


1,007 


180 


10,266 

437,479 

833,139 

7,850 

51,738 

27,980 

77,792 

1,430 

9,390 

4,009 

826,404 


4,040 

381 


« 22, 254 


•444 

1,214 


20^044 

803,092 

724,981 

4,764 

•87,718 

28,995 

5&503 

4548 

7,978 


213 


228,089 


81 

5,044 

51 


> 13, 517 


10,088 

13.440 

285,570 

>102,328 


>2,143 


•2,702 

201 


11,087 

•10,750 

170,475 


19,084 


1,894 


Japan 

Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 


2,837 

1,794 

001,628 

481,988 

80,145 

10,223 

31,901 

8,644 


1, 124 
80 
84,978 
42,817 
8,938 


26,802 

128 


Sweden 

Switserland 

United Kingdom i 

United States 

Other countries... 


100, 184 

7,207 
11, 211 
550,931 
203,298 
10.467 


82,406 

140 

338 

42,027 

i«46 

38,702 


204,015 
0,204 
> 37, 171 

1,863 

1,934 

835,899 

294,255 

44,279 

80,531 

14,712 

1,636 

>21,351 

>437 

7,164 
12, 193 
466,668 
820,666 
5,941 


141,393 

8,810 

>462 

140 

>1 

88,403 

>4,554 

5,224 


8,760 

210 

>129 

>1,757 

40 

54 

36,569 

1,927 

18 ,^ 


194, 617 
15,907 
>36,080 

1,782 

3,928 

681,252 

443,327 

8A253 

75, 354 
14,777 
4,800 
>84,878 


77,138 

7,109 

>3,656 

810 

13 

60,598 

16,676 

9,402 


11, 166 
15,102 
751,653 
884,360 
8,711 


8,829 

163 

>1,080 

*10,870 

163 
246 
62,212 
453 
17, 677 


169, 478 
21,099 
66,062 

8,360 

8,063 

579,421 

306,174 

77,170 

•46,035 

12,573 

3,453 

•34,290 


57,444 

6,818 

6,814 

384 


46,087 

19,738 

5,208 


4,665 


16,202 

15,694 

402,759 

417,346 

58 


186 
6a 058 
535 
8,809 


Total 2, 459, 381 2, 100, 905 1, 849, 804 1, 918, 149 2, 801, 352 2, 418, 764 2, 23a 850 


1,824,806 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

** Wool*' in this table includes washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool; sllpe, sheep’s wool on skins 
(total weight of wool and ski^ taken): and all other animal flbm included in the United States classi* 
floation of wool. The fallowing Items nave been considered as not within this dassiflcation: Caided, 
qombed, and dyed wool; flocl;8, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tofu. 

1 Tear beginniim July 1. 

I International Institute of Agriculture. ' 

• T^^'^mon^s^sM trade; 11 months* land trade. 

4 months. 

• Threo'yeor aven^. 

f Bi^ months, May^Deoember. 

• Six months. 

• Eight months. 

>• One year only. 















9S6 Yttahook of the Deparknekt of AgfiokUkre, 


Tablb 566. — 8U>ck9 c/ vioclt tope, und naiU hdd by dealers and manisifdcHtrers in 

United States, 1918-191^4 
[Tbouwd poosdi—i. e., 060 omitted] 


Held by dealers 


Held by mazmfeoturen 



HiTlalOB of Crop aad Livestock Estimates. 






























Fwrm Animah mkd thsir PTod/aet^'W o6l 9St 

Tabus 568 « — IFooZ; QwiHwly w&rage prie$ per pound on/arme, bp districts, 19 t 0 ^ 

1994 


Date 

Ohio, 

Pem> 

vania, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia 

Michi- 

oonsin, 

and 

New 

York 

Ken- 

tucky 

and 

Indi- 

ana 

Mis- 

aouri, 

Iowa, 

and 

lUi- 

nola 

Texas 

Cali- 

fornia 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

?{ai: 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Neva- 

da. 

Ari- 

aona 

New 

Mexico 

Plorida» 

AXtT 

bama. 

Minis- 

a 

an% 
j and 
Geor- 
gia 

1910 

at. 

Ot. 

at. 

Ot. 

CU. 

Ot. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

lAnnazj-Marcb 

ApriWuDe 

81 

29 

29 

28 

21 

16 

22 

20 

29 

27 

24 

26 

24 

20 

17 

19 

20 

25 

Jtily'-S«ptember 

28 

22 

24 

21 

19 

16 

17 

15 

28 

Octobcr-Deoember 

22 

22 

22 

20 

17 

14 

17 

14 

20 

1911 










January-March 

April- June 

22 

20 

21 

19 

16 

12 

16 

18 

. 20 

19 

17 

19 

17 

15 

12 

14 

12 

18 

luly-September 

20 

18 

18 

17 

15 

12 

15 

12 

18 

Octobei^December 

20 

19 

19 

17 

14 

11 

15 

13 

18 

1912 










JFanuary-Maroh 

20 

19 

20 

18 

15 

13 

15 

13 

18 

April-June 

22 

20 

21 

19 

15 

14 

17 

13 

17 

July-Septeisber 

24 

23 

22 

21 

16 

15 

17 

14 

20 

October-Deoember 

24 

22 

22 

20 

15 

15 

17 

15 

19 

1913 










January-March 

24 

21 

22 

20 

15 

15 

17 

15 

19 

April-June 

20 

18 

19 

18 

14 

14 

15 

13 

17 

Jiily-September 

20 

19 

19 

17 

13 

15 

14 

12 

17 

October-Deoember 

20 

19 

19 

17 

13 

12 


12 

17 

1914 



jOBsasss 


1 






January-March 

20 

18 

19 

17 

13 

12 

16 

13 

17 

Aprll-Juno 

21 

20 

21 

18 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

July-8eptember 

23 

21 

22 

20 

16 

15 

17 

16 

17 

October-Deoember 

23 

21 

20 

19 

14 

15 

17 

16 

17 

1915 










January-March 

24 

28 

23 

20 

15 

16 

21 

17 

17 

April-June 

July-September. 

26 

26 

26 

24 

18 

20 

22 

18 

18 

28 

29 

28 

26 

19 

20 

22 

19 

21 

October-Deoember 

28 

28 

27 

26 

18 

17 

21 

19 

20 

1916 

January-March 

April-June. 

29 

29 

28 

26 

20 

18 

24 

21 

20 

82 

82 

33 

30 

23 

24 

27 

22 

25 

July-September 

84 

84 

84 

81 

24 

24 

27 

24 

28 

October-Deoember 

85 

84 

84 

81 

25 

21 

28 

24 

26 

1917 










Januair-March 

April-June 

88 

87 

85 

83 

26 

31 

85 

27 

25 

48 

48 

48 

45 

85 

45 

44 

37 

82 

July-September 

64 

61 

59 

57 

44 

52 

53 

46 

44 

October-Deoember 

66 

64 

62 

58' 

47 

51 

56 

48 

46 

1918 

JanuaiT-March 

AprlWune 

Jmy-September 

69 

65 

62 

59 

50 

53 

57 

47 

45 

69 

65 

66 

61 

51 

49 

55 

54 

49 

67 

65 

65 

61 

52 

50 

55 

49 

58 

October-Deoember 

67 

65 

64 

60 

51 

56 

54 

44 

54 

- *■ 

» 1919 

Janua^-Maroh 

62 

58 

62 

56 

45 

42 

51 

85 

50 

April-JaDe 

58 

52 

58 

49 

42 

48 

48 

42 

44 

J!Ul3^-^6ptember 

68 

58 

55 

58 

46 

47 

49 

46 

45 

O^ober-Deeember 

68 

57 

55 

51 

44 

42 

48 

48 

44 

1920 

Januanr-Maroh 

AprU-June 

68 

58 

58 

50 

54 

48 

52 

44 

46 

45 

45 

44 

50 

45 

44 

48 

41 

^7-September 

88 

80 

34 

28 

80 

28 

2 

25 

2 

Oetober-Deceaiber 

28 

26 

27 

22 

24 

23 

26 

22 

19 

At. 1914-1920 

44 

42 

42 

88 

82 

88 

86 

32 

M 
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jTiLBLa 5d8.— IToa^* Qwvrierly av^mgn price per pound on ftarmst by districts 

lPf4— -^tttinued 



Diviaion of Statistiosl and Historioal Reaearcb. Compiled from data of the Division of Crop and Live- 
■took Estimates. 


Table 569. — Wool: Average price p'^ pound, Boston market, 1900-1924 
[Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, H blood— unwashed] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Av. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

1900 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

23 

94 

96 

1901 

24 

23 

23 

23 

22 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

28 

1902 * 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

28 

24 

22 

1908-^ 

25 

25 

25 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

190l-.\ 

25 

» 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

81 

32 

28 

1905 

82 

31 


81 

86 

36 

36 

35 

85 

35 

35 

84 


1906 

34 

88 

83 

33 

83 

33 

83 

33 

83 

34 

34 

34 

88 

1907 

34 

34 

84 

88 

82 

32 

32 

33 

33 

83 

81 

80 

83 

1906 

31 

81 

80 

29 

85 

26 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

28 

27 

1909 

29 

80 

81 

88 

84 

36 

86 

86 

87 

87 

87 

37 

34 

1910 

ZT 

87 

36 

84 

81 

28 

28 

28 

98 

29 

29 

29 

31 

1911 

29 1 

28j 

27 

26 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

96 

1912 1 

27 1 


28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

mSi 

81 

31 

81 

81 

29 

1918 

81 1 

81 

mSi 

27 

24 

24 

24 


24 

24 

28 

23 

96 

1914 

28 

28 1 

Ki 

24 

26 

27 

28 

■I 


27 

29 

80 

• 96 

1W8 

31 j 

87 

38 

85 

85 

35 

37 

WM 


37 

37 

88 

69 

mo 

89 


< 40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

KI 


41 


49 

42 

mi 

48 i 

53 ! 

54 

67 

61 

71 

75 

75 


75 

76 

76 

07 

1918 

77 

77 

80 

78 

76 

76 

78 

76 


78 


76 

77 

1919 

75 

66 1 

60 

60 

60 

62 

72 

70 


67 

68 

70 

67 

IfigOi - 

1911 

TO 

70 

70 

66 

61 

54 

50 

45 

48 

40 


30 

51 

29 

80 

msM 

80 

29 

28 

27 

Ki 

26 

27 

_2i 

82 

91 

1998 

87 

41 

41 

89 

48 

48 

47 

KI 

48 

50 

54 

54 

u 

1909 

66 

66 

67 

58 

68 

68 

67 

56 

64 

54 

64 

6A 

66 


66 

66 

58 

67 

58 

49 

m 

54 

58 

■i 

64 

71 

67 


19QIK090, from qmvterly reports of theNaltoal AasoeMon of Wool Mannfsoturefs; from 

< Boston OanBXDif«mi Bulled avengsof weekly range* 

* ftjtosilnng to Peotmlnr, IQgp^ arslargsly nominal. 






























Anbiiait md thtir PrijdwsUh^Wodl 


TABiiS 670.— fFooZ: Atmagt prica per pound, Booton marM,^19 10^10164 

TEEBITOBY— FINE STAt^LE, 800UBED 



PiviaioA of Statistical and Historical Bcaearch. Freon the Yorloh^ Obeervw 


te sttbsegoantly from annual issoes oft^publicatt^r Converted at par prlw to 1913; Ate 

vm, converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rateof mebange ae given in F«d#il 
Beserve BnUetIns. 

1 First shorn fleece, but not lambs* wod. 

*Psdod ofpri^ootttrol. Approximate Issae prices: 1017, 60 ds.; lOlS, 06 ets.; 1010, 46^ otA 
•laolades all fleeow shorn ate the first. 














































f Tabld h’n.—WoA: CoiuumvUm^Un JJnittA Stain, btf Clattn, 

CTboofand poiuidi^i. e.» 000 omitted] 

QBEASE 



Combing 

Clothing 

Carpet 

Total 

Yott 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Coipl’^ 

Foreign 

FiDing 

Domestic 

Forei^ 

1918 

104,878 

217,571 

17,845 

17,850 

16,414 

15,703 

182,723 

»7,<liH 

1919 

182,080 

172^840 



24,672 

28,747 

208,931 

237,684 

1930 

184,824 

17^540 

11,997 

28,856 

24364 

152,738 

241,268 

1921 

1591340 

117,704 

87,061 

24248 

11,184 

24968 

27,291 

179,583 

174097 

1922 

210, 142 

26,750 



51,664 

63,215 

236,892 

204866 

1923. 

nl, 494 

169,540 

17.487 

18.488 

7,071 

^231 

128, 981 

812,058 

1924 

152,900 

81,635 

8,508 

54,042 

60,047 

168,443 

199,232 

1924 

laimary 

13,331 

ia066 

1,579 

401 

4228 

5,545 

14, 910 

21.840 

February 

10,702 

9,714 

8,410 

1,209 

1,348 

278 

5,541 

5,871 

12,001 

21,404 

March 

10, 170 

402 

5,454 

5,618 

5,554 

11,518 

19,884 

18,961 

AwU 

May 

9,013 

7,784 

4444 

1,288 

381 

5,302 

10,301 

8,781 

1,034 

946 

276 

8,573 

4,201 

9,815 

13,494 

June 

7,672 

4,163 

325 

2,951 

3,362 

8,618 

10,801 

July 

9,436 

4, 195 

1,346 

260 

8,324 

3,952 

10,782 

11,731 

August 

September 

18,911 

5,345 

1,352 

541 

3,018 

8,976 

4,041 

15,263 

12,945 

16,333 

5,761 

1,402 

148 

4,717 

17,785 

li6Q8 

October 

19,735 

0,881 

1,316 

184 

5,128 

4.787 

6,524 

21,051 

18,319 

18,712 

November 

17,034 

6,309 

1,285 

170 

5. 282 

16,588 

December 

16,842 

6,928 

1,288 

142 

5,775 

5,430 

16,130 

18,270 


SCOUBBD 




l>telitlimerBteti«tloil mid HMortaa ItesMroh. 
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Tablk 573 . — Livtatoek: Bstimated number raised on forma, and value, 19 t 0 - 19 ti 

[Tbous8iMl&~-i. e., 000 omitted] 


Classes of ani- 
mals 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1934, prelimi- 
nary 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Swine 

Other 

24,347 
1,601 
474 
la 155 
60,175 
1,582 

l,8ia532 
21i296 
6a876 
13a 166 

1,524,550 
• 8,278 

24,213 

a094 

460 

17,496 

6a937 

1,662 

938,123 
19a672 
5a06l 
9a 443 
1,O17,50(^ 
4,661 

2a 960 
1,806 
467 
17,564 
79:065 
1,582 

954,039 
151,492 
4a 803 
126,018 
1,23a 449 
6,0M 

2a 908 
1,586 
407 
ia383 
Tans 
1,582 

967,652 
13a 071 
87,428 
144,867 
1,183,215 
a640 

2a 198 
1,685 
403 
ia471 
67,989 
1,582 

943,676 

124,261 

8a281 

147,969 

l,00a494 

6,766 


Divisiott of Crop and Livestock Estimates. « 


Table 674 . — Livestock: Receipts, local slaughter, and Stocker and feeder shipments 
at all public stockyards in United States, 1916-1924 


[Tbousands—i. e.* 000 omitted] 


Year 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Receipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Receipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Receipts 

Local 

Slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

1915 

14,658 

7,912 

(0 

8a 213 

24.893 

(*) 

ia485 



1916 

17,676 

10,294 

8.847 

48.266 

80.984 

104 

2a 692 

11,228 

a 277 

1917 

2a 066 

13.275 

4,803 

3a 042 

25,440 

788 

20.216 

9,142 

4,448 

1918 

26.205 

14,874 

5,013 

44.863 

80,441 

080 

2a 485 

ia266 

5,306 

1919 

24.624 

13.688 

5,286 

44,469 

80,018 

902 

37.256 

ia646 

a960 

1920 

2a 107 

la 194 

4,102 

4a 121 

26,761 

728 

3a 538 

laosi 

6.180 

1921 

ia787 

11,078 

8,504 

41, 101 

26,336 

499 

24,168 

lasas 

3,095 

1922 

2a 217 

la 436 

4,929 

44,067 

28,737 

603 

2a 364 

10,660 

4,lg 

1928 

2a 211 

laoso 

4,553 

55.330 

36,173 

830 

22,025 

10,271 

4,478 

1924 

23,605 

13,850 

a966 

55,414 

3a 188 

497 

22.201 

ia399 

4,670 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

1 Complete information for 1016 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable tram 
many markets. 


Table 576 . — Livestock: Number of animals slaughtered at FederaUinspected plants, 

1907-1924 


Year ending 
June 80— 


1907. 

190S. 

1009. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1918. 

1914. 

19U. 

1916. 

mr. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
1928. 
1024. 


Cattle 


7,621,717 

7,116,275 

7,826,837 

7,962,189 

7,781,080 

7.683,006 

7,165,889 

6,724,117 

6.964,502 

7,404,288 

9,290,489 

1(1988,287 

11,241,991 

9,709,819 

8,179,572 

7,871,457 


9,188,652 


Calves 


1,768,574 

1,995,487 

2.046.711 

3^295,099 

2.219.906 

2.242,029 

2.096,484 

1,814,904 

l,73^902 

2,048.022 

2,679,746 

8.328,077 

8,674,227 

4,227,558 

8,896.207 

8,024.265 

4,337.780 

4,667,948 


Sheep 


9^(»1,876 

0,702,546 

10^8^908 

11,149,937 

13.006,602 

14.206,724 

14,724.465 
14,958,884 
12; 908. 060. 
11,966.926 
11,3^418 
8^769,496 

11,368,870 
12; 334, 827 
12,462.435 
11,968,434 
11,403,703 
11,505.001 


Goats 


52,149 

45,958 

69,198 

11^811 

54,145 

68,963 

56,556 
121,827 
165.588 
180; 856 
174,649 
148; 508 

126,660 

77.270 
2a 027 
18,768 
2a 129 

31.270 


Swine 


81,616,000 
85, 118,077 
85,427,931 
27, 656; (m 

29.916,863 

84,966,878 

82.287,588 
83,389.705 
8a 247, 868 
40.480.799 
4a2iaS47 
aa 449, 247 

44,30a889 
8a 981, 914 
37,702.866 
8a4ia489 
48,600,069 

5a4ia481 


Horses 


1,069 
1 885 
1,896 
1,450 
4,690 


Total 


5a 98a 316 
aa 97a 887 
aa 672, 076 
4a 179, 057 
6a 07a 948 
laoiaoii 

aa 32a 882 
aa 900. 867 
5a03a884 
ea 101. 891 
6a70ai48 
aa 62a 612 

7a70a637 
oa 88a 477 
ea 25a 442 
ea 1^241 
7ame7e 
79,814,060 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Tabu 67 &,'~-lii» 0 *toek: ComWnMt/otm vdlut^ by State*, Jan. A tOtShietB 



IMTtekm of Orop iumI Uteitoflic Sstiiiiatos. 
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Fwm Animeif and theif Prwhteti > 


MEAT PRODUCTS 

Tablb 577 . — Meat and meat products ^ prepared under Federal inspecHan, 1907-1964 
(Thousand pounds-d. e., 000 omitted] 


Tear ending 
June 80^ 

Placed in 
cure 

m 

i 

Canned 

Lard 

Lard 

com- 

pounds 

and 

substi- 

tutes 

Oleo 

prod- 

ucts 

Oleo- 

mar- 

garine 

All 

other 

prod- 

ucts 

Total 

’ 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 - 

1911 

1912. 

1918 

1914 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 — 

1920 

1921 

1922- 

19W 

1924 

2,393,695 

8,059,814 

2,912,769 

2,424,067 

2,788,054 

2,828,061 

2,702,477 
2,728,550 
8, 160, 693 
8,096,891 
8,206,074 
8,443,093 

4,047,787 
8, 100, 776 
2, 63a 543 
2,870,023 
8,585,622 
8,7ia660 

267,760 

416,200 

467,095 

485,864 

488,814 

528,898 

581.626 
542,017 
502,676 
665,047 
635,860 
624,827 

667.602 
682,521 
588,777 

668.626 
679,315 

707.602 

106, 196 
92,682 

123.810 

127.268 
144,942 
153,871 

115,287 

120,473 

235,968 

164.200 

288.810 
46a 638 

632.269 
211, 521 

86,240 
109,481 
16ai82 
182; 747 j 


ii 

11 


65,694 
79,860 
91,068 
189,158 
117,848 
128, 810 

145,356 
143,999 
145,031 
152,388 
225,074 
265,335 . 

261, 170 
217, 661 
151,638 
118, 197 
120,767 
148,660 

746 

146,671 

1,118,581 

1. 180.580 

1.205.580 
1,39a 794 

1,441,750 

1,446,260 

1,426,126 

1,534,962 

1,448,596 

1,431,752 

1,577,641 

1,552,802 

1,695,039 

1,521,410 

l,70a792 

1,922,592 

4,464,218 
5,958,206 
a 791, 487 
6,223,064 
a934.3S8 
7,279.669 

7,094,810 

7,033,200 

7,638,070 

7,474,904 

7,668,688 

7,905,186 

9,169,042 

7, 755, 168 

7, 127,820 
7,427,116 
8,888,647 
9,404,896 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

i The above figures do not represent production, as a product may be Inspected more than once In course 
of further manufacture. 


Table 678. — Livestock: Condemnation of animals and primal parts under Federal 
meat inspectton^ 1907-1994 


Year 

ended 

June 

80- 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Horses 

Total 

Oar- 

(»sse8 

Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Parts 


Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Parts 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1918.. 

1014.. 

1915- 

1916- 

1917.. 

1918.. 

mo- 

1920.. 

1921- 

1922- 

1023.. 

1924.. 

27,033 

33,216 

35,103 

42,426 

39,402 

50,363 

5a 775 
48,356 
52,666 
57,673 
78,778 
6^308 

59,686 

58,621 

46,881 

55,188 

73,380 

88,923 

93,174 
67,482 
99,789 
122, 167 
123,969 
134,783 

180,139 

188,085 

178,409 

188,915 

240,687 

178,940 

16a 701 
19i058 
17a 762 
16a985 
17a 882 
17a 093 

j 

245 

896 

409 

600 

781 

1,212 

1,877 

1,234 

1,750 

1,988 

2,927 

2,806 

2,479 

2,866 

2,823 

2,876 

2,883 

2,566 

0,624 

aooo 

10, 747 
11, 127 
ia789 
ia402 

ia657 

2a 668 

17,650 

ia063 

ia758; 

12,568! 

14,385 

20,031 

12,682 

ia488 

ia825 

12;853 

206 
198 
179 
24,714 
7,394 
a 871 

939 

1,564 

208 

1,007 

413 

227 

890 

627 

57ffl 

83 

61 

1.351 

419 

13A 

8^ 

821 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

^ 14 

161 

42 

17 

1 

10 

21 

4 

10a879 
127,988 
8a 912 
5^430 
59,477 

12a 002 

173,<987 

204,942 

222,605 

20a711 

164,682 

lia948 

181,274 
13a 4771 
124, 206 
162,926 
199,689 
232,679 

48a 161 
68a 589 
799,800 
72a 829 
877,628 
88a 992 

878,008 
422,275 
464,217 
54a 290 
52a 288 
847,006 

483,433 
55a 580 
402,132 
697,393 
832,817 
1, 17a 801 

64 

10 

30 

14 

36 

4 

7 

1 

149,702 

17a 126 

141,067 
118, 742 
117,888 
20a778 

250,661 
281,803 
290,058 
28a 95« 
271,732 
30a365 

214,883 
23a 14d 
191, 5W^ 
34a 071 
298,263 
34a 539 

529,876 
704,666 
809,628 
874,211 
1,009,673 
46a 859 

60a449 
56a 166 
644,688 

52a 481 

eoaoso 

•*74ai38 
671,604 
867,231 
1,011,829 
1,85a 585 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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/TABiiS 579 . — Ldvestockt eaitie and ^cdi^: Causes of conderntMtien ef eareassest 
Federal meat inspe^ian, 1007-1924 

CATTLE 



Bureau o! Animal Industry. 

1 lAflladad in ** All other oauMe,’ 


|8.S^5J 

iSsi §iS3i SSiSS 
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Tabud 580 . — Liv^toekf sheep and hogs: Canses. of condemnation of carcasses, 
^ Federal meat inspecHon, 1907-19H 

SHEEP 


































Ye<»boiik 9f tHH Departing df 1964 


f TABta 881.— jtfeot and UfS: FrddwMon, l»07-tM4 

JPsoduotion 




DlTtiioii of 8t«tiitloal aad Hittortoal Aeoairoh. Compiled from report of Bureau of Animal Indue- 
tejt ieeiied lUM; quantltlee baaed on oaroeaa weight; edible oflal not Inoliided beoanee of the ▼ariable 
pifoeii Ug etieed in edible prodaota. Subjeot to retlaioa. 

^ iKofclnoludliig •oat meat. 



















































































Ftiirm Aniiiiiah and thev Pfodi(tdh*-iltdt' > ^ - 
Tabu 682 .— jtfaat md lard: ConmmpHon, 1807-1994 - 


m 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oon^iled from report of Bureau of Animal Industry* 
Issued 1024; quantities based on carcass weight; edible offal not include because of the variable jraroenta^ 
used in edible products. Subject to revision. 


Table 683 . — Meat and lard: Annual per capita coneumption^ 1907-19^4 



Division oTSt^tytioil and Htsterieal Beseardi.^ OompUed from «l BiaiM 
tened 1034: quantities based on carcass weight; edible offal noeindnded beoioae visiableBiniBMie 

used In edllM products. Subject to revision. 

> Not including goat meat. 



















































918 ’ Yeaniook «f th» Ptpasr^sMfut 


Tabls 


SB^.'^LiveBiock ttlmqkt^ s(aU^ie$: Sowreu (4 doBsifieoHan 

Blaughier eoBta, wighU md yUidB, 19i$-i9t4 ^ 


By-prodnet sdeld 
(on basis of live 
weight) 




Medit 2 jm of obtain- 
ing supply 


Average 
live cost 


00 

ds 


Average 

live 

weight 


Dressed By-product yields 
weight as ion basis of live 
percent- weight) 

Me of 

wSirtit 

weight M . , , 


Aug^ 

8ei»ember.. 

October 

November.. 

December.. 


lannary... 

Vebruary.. 

March 

Amil 


P«r cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

85.00 

1A4C 

7,85 

171. 57 

56.92 

0.65 

8.71 

83.80 

18 11 

8.02 

162. 72 

56.65 

,71 

8.88 

85.98 

1A07 

7.09 

199.71 

55.46 

.75 

3.38 

80.13 

18 87 

6.90 

197.18 

58.46 

.74 

^3.87 

88.76 

11.24 

7.18 

188.01 

58 41 

.68 

8.50 

88.90 

11.04 

7.79 

176.09 

57.71 

.70 

8.78 

80.49 

laoi 

8.51 

108.42 

59.09 

.72 

414 

89.15 

lasa 

9.84 

162.67 

69.44 

.65 

8.98 

80.03 

18.97, 

A80 

144 83 

59.28 

.65 

412 

86.99 

18.61 

7.9S 

141.78 

57.88 

.62 


85.78 

14 27 

A97 

140.89 

56.10 

.57 

8.78 

82.41 

17.69 

-8.24 

161.86 

57.78 

.62 

1.81 

82.71 

17.29 

8.00 

176.77 

57.46 

.50 

8.06 

.82.91 

17.09 

7.58 

195.99 

56.08 

.85 

8.84 

88.36 

11.04 

7.80 

204.48 

64 78 

LIO 

278 

87.50 

12 50 

6.94 

199.69 

A5.68 

.88 

8.26 

86.68 

18.42 

0.89 

180.87 

57.84 

.84 

8.86 

86.46 

14 54 

7.19 

181.29 

57.46 

.78 

8.40 


November i J M.58 

Deoember.^.. I 8 A 40 

ibm^itercrsi wheeaslMigbteritigs equalednearly 06 percent 























J^arm Afdmtds an4 their Producte^Jlfeia, 


MS9 


684. — lAne^UKik daughter ^uuiatics: Sources of eupplu, daaeificaHonf 
slaughter costs, wdghts and yields, i9ee-19S4 — Contmued 

OALVSS—Oontinued 


Year and month 

Medium of obtain* 
ing supply 



Average 
live cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight as 
percent- 
age of 
Uve 
weight 

By-product yields 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Edible 

fat 

Edible 

offal 

1924 

Percent 

Per cent 

XhOwri 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

January 

88.47 

11.53 

8.29 

17A80 

58.68 

.76 

3.67 

Eebmary 

87.46 

13.54 

9.45 

162.63 

67.16 

.73 

3.97 

Marob 

86.41 

18.59 

8.85 

152.08 

eaos 

.71 

4.08 



88.83 

18.17 

8.49 

146.92 

60.59 

.68 

4,02 


86.25 

18.75 

8.19 

167. 40 

60 64 

.72 

8.80 

June 

85.11 

14.86 

‘ 7.68 

167.98 

67.48 

.73 

8.96 

July 

86.51 

13.49 

7.61 

181. 40 

56.60 

.77 

3.56 

August 

83.72 

16.28 

7.42 

197. 19 

55.49 

.77 

3. SO 

September 

86.96 

13.04 

7.23 

201.45 

56.22 

.79 

8.29 

October 

89.04 


6.81 

196.39 

55.20 

.78 

8.88 

November 

87.92 


6.24 

197.60 

54.28 

.75 

3.35 

Deoember 

89.10 

10.90 

7.15 

183.47 

57.03 

" .77 

8.58 


SWINE 
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Tabx<x 584 . — Liveatock alaugkt&r atatiatica: Sourcea af aupply^ daaaifieationy 
alaughter coata^ weighta and yidda, 1929-1924 — Continued 
SHBEP AND LAMBS 


Year and month 

Medium 
of obtaining 
supply 

Age classification 

1 Aver- 
age live 
oost^^ 

pounds 

Aver- 
age live 
weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per- 

By-product yields 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

1 

8took< 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sheep 

Lambs 
and year- 
lings 

centage 
of live 
weight 

Edible 
fat • 

Edible 

offal 

1022 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

; Per cent 

DoUare 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

July 

84 80 

16 29 

8 80 

\ 91. 20 

11.58 

72, 70 

48 66 

2.35 

2.36 

August 

87.47 

12.53 

11 20 

! saao 

! 12.37 

76.05 

48 07 

2.37 

2.20 

September 

85. 22 

14. 78 

13. 41 

86.59 

1 11. 55 

77.68 

4a 17 

2.54 

2.21 

October 

84.93 

15.07 

20.54 

79.46 

1 12. 14 

80. 15 

48.03 

2.56 

2.17 

November 

88 01 

11 99 

16.59 

83.41 

12. 21 1 

83.36 

47.80 

2.90 

2.21 

December 

89 13 

10 87 

1165 

86.36 

12.64 

85. 81 

47 70 

a22 

2.14 

1923 










January 

87.59 

12. 41 

17.10 

82.00 

12.67 

87 61 

47 59 

3.44 

2.18 

February 

87.46 

12 54 

ia84 

83.16 

12l50 i 

8ai9 

47 22 

8.38 

1.90 

March 

86.03 

13 97 

10.18 

89 82 

12.85 I 

85. 13 

47 36 

3.30 

1 86 

April 

85.98 

11 02 

11.17 

8a 83 

12. 41 I 

81 95 

47.97 

3.60 

2.28 

May 

81 04 

18.06 

ia92 

81 08 

12.31 

78 09 

49 37 

3 00 

2.06 

June 

79.67 

20.43 

12.61 

87.49 

11.14 

76.05 

48 43 

2.06 

1. 91 

July 

7a 46 

21. 66 

10.69 

89 31 

11.99 

75 37 

48 61 

2.23 

2. 19 

August 

83 88 

16 12 

11.21 

8a7a 

11. 62 

76.88 

47.85 

2. 19 

1.85 

September 

94.09 

6 91 

10.47 

89 63 

11. 81 

7a 04 

4a 04 

2.40 

1.45 

October 

86 59 

13 41 

11 26 

88 74 

11 37 

79 65 ! 

47. 76 

2 44 

1 66 

November 

85 70 

1130 

16 26 

83 74 

11.96 

7A75 

50 61 

2 62 

2.07 

December 

87 66 

12.45 

11. 73 

8a27 

11.64 

83 09 

47.13 

2.73 

1.68 

1924 










January 

86 82 

13 18 

10.22 

89 78 

11. .66 

83 92 

46 82 

8 01 

1.96 

February 

76 71 

23 29 

12. 21 

87.79 

13. 59 

85. 40 

46 48 

2 89 

1.96 

March 

80 86 

10.14 

7.92 

92.08 

14.78 

86 24 

4a 30 

8 20 

1 95 

April 

May 

82.13 

17.87 

12.25 

87 76 

14.09 

83 19 

47.37 

8 45 

1 74 

72.28 

27. 72 

1148 

$5 52 

ia28 

80 10 

48 44 

2 95 

L84 

June 

80.66 

19.34 

10 01 

89.90 

12.49 

73.64 

4a 90 

2.44 

2.10 

July 

86.55 

la 45 

7 69 

92,41 

11.04 

73 84 1 

48 42 

2 38 

1.90 

August 

8a 45 

11. 66 

11. 44 

8a 56 

11. 76 

7a 27 

47. 90 

2.36 

1.76 

September 

87. 26 

12. 74 

16.78 

8122 

11.76 

76. 96 

4a 14 

2 46 

1 92 

October 

86. 76 

13.24 

a 06 

91 04 

12.09 

79. 67 

47.71 

2.60 

2.03 

November 

83 36 

16.64 

8 64 

91 36 

12.49 

81 76 

47. 19 

2,76 

2. 13 

December 

85 13 

14 87 

8. 41 

91 59 

14. 34 

83.22 

46.89 

2. 76 

2.13 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearcb From reports of the Cold Storage Report Section. 
• Unrendered. 


\ Tablb 585. — MeatSy freak: Supply at eastern marketSy by months y 1924 

RECEIPTS 


Market and 
month 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Steers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Veal 

Hogs 

Lambs 

Mut- 

ton 

Beef 

Pork 

Veal 

Lamb 

Boston. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 

Deoember... 

Total-.!!.- 

No. 
10,024 
7. 120 
6,154 
9,171 

9,286 

11,354 

13,701 

12,066 

10,653 

14,018 

0,202 

11.622 

1 

No. 

315 

814 

240 

356 

820 

223 

239 

197 

252 

282 

186 

276 

No. 

4,695 

4,406 

5,800 

7,710 

A556 

5,418 

a460 

4,065 

6,782 

6,'^ 

No. 

50 

178 

176 

No. 

69,498 

52,806 

48,879 

49,812 

47,888 

52^244 

55,452 

49,444 

61,036 
70,694 
58, 140 
61,060 

No. 

2,632 

2,266 

2,200 

3,563 

4,964 

4,853 

1,267 

1,747 

1,464 

1,770 

1,4871 

3,145| 

Pounds 

27,784 

22,782 

38,496 

45,188 

82,148 
6a 386 
3,519! 
18,907 

11,000 

10,661 

4,471 

1^766 

Pounds 
1,323,700 
1, 375, 136 
1,226,031 
1,723,036 

1,706,210 

1,88a 228 

1, 720, 800 
1,211,819 

1,663,637 

2,114,230 

2,452,119 

3,926,527 


Pounds 

S3S 

78,811 

8, 140 

WSm. 

686 

676,368 

Hi 

202,007 


6,408 

25 
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Table 686. — Meatsy fresh: SupjAy at eastern markets y by monthsy 1924 — Contd. 

RBC E1PT8— Continued 


Market and 
month ^ 


New York: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.. 

August 

Sejitember... 

October 

November... 

December... 

Total 

Philadelphia 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May - 

Juno 

July. 

August 

Soptomber... 

October 

Novembtir... 

December... 

Total 


SLAUGHTER 



Under Federal Inspection | 

1 

Cinder city inspectloi 

i 

Market and month 

Cattle ^ 

Calves 1 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Calves 

liogs 

Sheep 

Boston. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 1 

Number 

Number 

January 

8,953 

7, 436 

114,499 

26,501 

112 

1, 747 

5, 965 

49 

February 

5,593 

5,278 

64,408 

21, 122 

69 

2,116 

4, 747 

4 

March 

6, 916 

7,734 

56,495 
56, 321 

16, 951 
23,095 

61 

4,863 

4,704 


April 

8,680 

12,408 

145 

5,399 

5,252 

2 

May 

6,874 

9,540 

58,740 

21,865 

189 

2,733 

3, 855 

1 

June.-- 

6,203 

7,805 
0, 170 

78,656 

24,474 

248 

1,699 

3,706 

1 

July 

6, 605 

92.430 

27,723 i 

136 

1, 597 

3, 510 
2,711 


August 

5,538 

6,085 

42,124 

28,106 

131 

1,046 


September 

6,976 

7,365 

42, 186 

26,763 

279 

1,121 

3. 648 

0 

October 

8, 758 

9,528 

61,572 

30,503 

748 

1,743 

5, 140 

2 

November 

10,654 

7,284 

05,808 

24,228 

387 

1,434 

4,404 


December 

12,026 

6,644 { 

181,657 

19, 673 

614 

1,995 1 

6,002 


Total 

93,861 

96. 257 

033,805 

291,004 

3, 119 

27,493 

53, 644 

68 

Now York: 

January 

51,044 

62, 164 

844,499 

225,871 

113 

14,153 

732 

1, 186 

February 

89, 591 

40,899 

272,580 

167, 237 

60 

12, 161 

856 

1,314 

March 

88,450 

56,205 

246,746 

293,526 

156,282 

76 

16,634 

232 

2,303 

April 

48,477 

89,841 

181, 518 

78 

19,875 

153 

4, 182 

May 

40, 511 

60,098 

220,956 

187,390 

36 

9,784 

17 

1,868 

June 

37,606 

48,470 

61,937 

194,002 

158,924 

813 

7, 265 

15 

404 

July ^ 

71, 702 

211, 521 

217, 123 

88 

4, 325 


89 

August.. .T. 

40,147 

56,174 

168,607 

197, 150 

29 

8,812 

2 

19 

September 

41,580 

58,089 

194,684 

201,596 

257,877 

69 

6,618 

59 

89 

October 

46,890 

61,231 

280,389 

140 

8,907 

430 

217 

November 

44,486 

5U643 

259, 318 

1 210,343 

116 

6,748 

1,618 

1,876 

471 

December 

57,337 

77,292 

367,550 

227,178 

no 

11,680 

735 

Total 

584,048 

764,775 

3,089,878 

2,332,080 

1 L 168 

1 121,897 

5,490 

12,867 




Carcasses 



Cuts 


Steers Cows 

Bulls 

Yeal 

Hogs 

Lamb, Mu*- 

Beef 

Pork Veal 

Lamb 

No. No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. No, 

Pounds 

Pounds Pound* 

Pwndt 

39,732 5,474 

951 

48,902 

1,849 

111,084 24,661 

1,383,062 

8, 227, 621 


29,760 4,369 

1,227 

47,016 

628 

85,457 21,427 

903,309 

5, 597, 522 85, 692 


25,825 4,215 
36,476 5,418 

959 

44,182 

176 

• 78,800 18,934 

007,025 

1,246,695 

6,648,010 172,893 


1, 139 

70,332 

218 

92,381 21,979 

6,737.893 368,511 

184,312 

32,289 4,259 

835 

64,747 

425 

63,200 29,614 
79,769 27,999 

1, 203, 765 
1,302,032 

4,445,262 416,566 

1,974 

37,241 4,488 

1,116 

60,762 

37 

4,608,287 471,429 
4,641,480 429,636 

6,502 

22,990 

37,490 3,767 

1,626 

54,650 

900 

108,774 17,768 

1,420,033 

31,909 3,964 

1,653 

34, 074 


77,440 19,925 

1,108,667 

2,912,653 230,464 

14,208 

33,461 4,391 

1,682 

41,943 

60 

107,212 20,384 
132,888 20,040 

617,004 

3, 548, 602 24, 649 

6,058 

41,389 6,670 

1,730 

60,789 

35 

750,465 

4, 797, 030 250 

31,018 5,782 

1,012 

41,055 

311 

85,039 12,062 
103,651 10,998 

461, 671 

5,483,008 30,000 



38,208 8,036 

734 

57, 162 

1,059 

662,068 

7,639,977 36,986 


414,797 60.833 

14,664 

005, 614 

5,697 

1,126,636 263,781 

11,867,206 

63,087,246 2,276,074 

236, no 

10,923 3,676 

1,038 

7, 941 


36, 055 7, 402 


2, 596, 919 


10,823 3,004 

840 

8,037 


31, 006 7, 386 


2, 492, 979 


8,948 3,539 

812 

9,389 


28,306 4,060 


2, 187. 763 

2, 142,942 


12,029 3,787 

779 

12,644 



32, 067 5. 035 



11,960 2,561 

769 

8,639 


29,915 8,634 


1,461,669 


12,915 2,667 

1,067 

10,247 


29, 805 7. 898 


1,636, 767 


16,168 2,357 

1, 199 

9,471 


39, 240 6, 845 


1, 966, 132 

1, 163, 589 


12,564 1,958 

987 

6,587 


30, 100 5, 654 

1 


11,888 2,845 

977 

7, 329 


38, 454 5, 206 

1 

1, 393, 243 


14,931 3,880 
10,769 3,606 

1,320 
1, 119 

9,360 
9, 121 


48,961 8,117 

37, 672 3, 537 


1,826. 118 

1,901,427 


12,250 6,169 

066 

9, 871 


37, 706 6, 686 


2, 646, 792 


145, 148 39, 039jl 1,863 

108, 539 


421,987 77,339 


23,314,220 
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Table 58S. — fre$h : Supply at eastern markets, by menlhs, 1984 — Contd, 

SLA U OHTEE—ContInued 


Market and month 

Under Federal inspection 

Under city inspection 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Philadelphia: 

January 

10,196 

6,011 

125,589 

19,056 

1,815 

3,476 

2,020 

8,082 

February 

7,333 

6,084 

96,777 

15,029 

1,885 

8,455 

1, 496 

6,381 

March 

7,921 

6,962 

85,592 

13,919 

1, 784 

8,261 

995 

6,766 

April 

9,471 

9,027 

107,478- 

18,380 

1,995 

4,295 

666 

6,820 

May 

7,438 

8,533 

80,768 
74, 459 

11,784 

1,501 

3,558 

566 

a 452 

June 

6,843 

8,192 

11, 150 

1, 243 

3,963 

445 

8,792 

July 

8, 313 

8,179 

76,775 

16,020 

1,807 

5, 134 

382 

12,289 

August 

7,183 

6,305 

61,125 

15,160 

980 

3, 635 

472 

8,486 

September 

7,671 

6,137 

68,381 

14,303 

1,153 

3,904 

062 

9,479 

October 

9,120 

6,250 

05,026 

20,819 

1,869 

4,891 

2,538 

11,597 

November 

1 6,949 

5,852 

96,331 

16, 126 

1,288 

4,328 

2,422 

7,765 

December 

7,829 

5,800 

114,069 

14, 802 

1,392 

4.533 

2,400 

10,439 

Total 

96.267 

81,952 

1,091.370 

186.588 

17. 212 

48,433 

15,364 



SUMMARY 


Market and 
moDth 


Boston* 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septombor... 

October 

November... 
December 

Total 

New York 

January 

February 

Mar(^ 

April j 

May 


August 

September... 

October 

November... I 
December | 

Total j 

Pbiladelphia. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July... 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 

December.... 


Total. 


Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

Lamb and mutton 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Number 

27,616 

19,186 

18,040 

23,5.33 

20,883 

21,835 

23,996 

22,860 

28, 163 
32, 867 
29, 871 
33,819 

Pounds 

27, 784 
22,782 
38, 405 
45,138 

32,146 
66, 386 
3, 519 
13,997 

11,000 
10,661 
4,471 
16, 766 

Number 
13,878 
11, 795 
18,466 
25,526 

17,829 
15,012 
16,227 
11, 196 

14,118 
18,i'S 
14, 64. 
14,929 

Pounds 

3,200 

Number 
120,464 
69, 155 
61,249 
60,810 

62,604 
82, 362 
95,940 
44, 835 

45,834 
66,712 
100, 386 
187, 736 

Pounds 

1,323,700 

1,376,136 

1,22.5,931 

1, 723, 936 

1, 706, 210 
1,896,228 
1, 720, 860 
1, 211, 819 

1, 553. 637 
2,114, 230 
2, 452,119 
3,925,527 

Number 
08, 680 
70, 198 
63,030 
75,962 

74, 713 
81,072 
84, 432 
79,297 

89,272 
111,969 
78, 866 
83, 798 

Pounds 


3,200 







8 

25 











298, 270 

292,097 

191, 783 

6,406 

988,085 

22,228,333 

997, 278 

26 


97,314 

75,006 

60,525 

91,588 

77,930 
80,764 
91, 391 
77, 702 

81, 182 
06, 310 
82,364 
104,425 

1,383, 052 
903,309 
907, 925 
1, 246, 595 

1,203,755 

1.302.032 

1.420.033 
1, 108, 567 

517, 004 
760,466 
461, 571 
652,068 

125, 219 
108, 576 
117,021 
180,048 

133,620 
119,964 
130, 677 
94,060 

106,550 
131,017 
99, 441 
146,084 


347,080 
273,564 
247, 1.53 
293,897 

221,398 
194,054 
212, 421 
153,609 

194,803 

280.854 

261,247 

370,485 

8, 227, 521 

5, 597, 622 
5, 548, 010 
5, 737,893 

4, 446, 262 
4,608,287 
4, 641, 480 
2,912,653 

.3, 548. 602 
4, 797, 030 
5,483,008 
7,539,977 

862, 762 
275, 435 
256,400 
300,060 

232, 072 
262,186 
343,694 
294,534 

829,231 
410, 622 
808,816 
361, 562 


85,692 
172,893 
868, 511 

416,566 
471, 429 
420,636 
239,464 

24,649 

259 

30,000 

36,985 



184,312 

1,974 

0,602 

22,996 

14,268 

6,056 




1,025, 510 

11,857,266 

1,402,286 

2,276,074 

3,0i60,565 

63,067,245 

3,736,272 

236,110 

27,648 
23, 365 
23,004 
28,061 

24,109 
24,735 
28,344 
23, 662 

24,534 
80,020 
23, 731 
27,566 


. ..',1 

18,031 
16, 576 
18,682 
25,866 

20,780 

22,402 

22,784 

16,627 

17,870 
20,501 
19, 301 
20,204 


127,609 
98,273 
86, 587 
106, 144 

90,334 
74,904 
77, 157 
61,597 

69,343 

97,564 

98,753 

116,469 

2,606,919 
2,492, 079 
2, 187, 763 
2.142,042 

1,461,569 
1,636,767 
1,065,132 
1, 163, 589 

1,393,243 

1,825,118 

1,901,427 

2,546,792 

72,845 

60,702 

53,040 

66,052 

58,685 

57,646 

74,394 

59,400 

67,112 

80,494 

65,100 

60,722 





































809.610 


288,924 


1, 106,784 

23,314,220 

794,111 



Dtvision ot Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Liveetook, Meats, and Wool Division. 







Famn, AnimdU and their ProdAicte — Meat 978 


T^bls 586 . — Meal and meal products: International trade, calendar year, average 
1911-mS, annual 1991-1998 


[Thousand pounds— I. e., 000 omitted] 



Average 1011-1913 

, 1921 

1922 

1923, preliminary 


ImiMirts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

i 

PBINCIPAI. SXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES 



1 






Argentina - 

3,487 

1,173,461 

329 

1, 242,520 

291 

1,440,264 

529 

1,961,053 

Australia i 

1,967 

607,143 

772 

338,700 


331, 445 


*104,062 

BrasU 

54,012 

1,520 

10,232 

174, 160 

14, 156 

96, 273 


244,078 

Canada 

43, 327 

60,242 

75,436 

158,780 

70,211 

142, 648 

62,393 

142,666 

Chile 

11,738 

19, 728 

3,252 

56,552 

459 

29, 147 

23,063 

China 

85 

64,684 

1,363 

71, 190 

2,141 

44,701 

1,414 

56, 3n 

Denmark 

184 

1 368,188 

18, 117 

237,756 

20,486 

335, 775 

19, 479 

478,465 

Hungary 



20,654 

12,812 

21,448 

Netherlands.- - 

859, 864 

4^,402 

219,781 

316,^7 

321,986 

262,927 

368,508 

New Zealand 

960 

320,539 

1,922 

553,426 

834 

460,904 

832 

405,712 

Rwedcn 

24, 215 

39, 768 

34,919 

66, 513 
1,948,962 

43, 162 

47,713 

40,443 

47,090 

United Btales 

18, 719 

1,277,524 

106,684 

125,601 

1, 863, 547 

80,387' 

2,342,809 

Uruguay 

>702 

196,911 

17 

236,638 


Yugoslavia 

1 


58,941 


46, 018, 


48,670 

r BiNarAL im pobunq 

COUNTRIES 









Austria 



131,345 

9,287 

123,925 

8,278 

159,040 

898 

Austria-Hungary 

49, 268 

12,420 




Belgium— 

179, 120 

127,057 

191, 536 

48,723 

194,144 

23,506 

263,817 

23,288 

Cuba 

128,302 

(3 4) 

175,472 


182, 061 




Czechoslovakia 


66,028 

1 

1,314 

116,919 

2,870 

160,266 

347 

Finland 

14,973 

2,081 

14, 272 
300, 528 

8,779 

14,652 

8,347 

20,180 

3, 191 
91,045 

France 

111, 496 

98,281 

66,803 

240,906 

94, 647 

378,002 

Germany - 

569, 762 

19,526 

m,42S\ 

« 7,298 

405, 035 

19,961 

698,880 
146, 178 

15,988 

Italy 

104, 619 

16, 708 

132, 992 

7,418 

132,419 

25,208 

17,361 

Japan 

11,727 

70,528 





Norway 

42,416 

3,365 

73,783 

3,026 

79,033 

2,732 

67,493 

2,508 

Philippine Islands 

Poland 1 

21,902 


23,503 


17,071 


13,424 




23,222 

4,061 

34,908 

4, 591 

Russia 

130, 807 

63, 176 







Spam 

37,974 

3,200 

21,070 

6, 578 

21,045 

6, 155 

23,085 

9,538 

Switzerland. 

60, 174 

S, 169 

62,811 

2,088 

32,026 

3,726 

38, 432 

2,886 

Union of South Africa 

31, 103 

404 

6,276 

4, 658 

9,906 

2, 767 

16,109 

2,092 

United Kingdom 

2,843,6a5 

117, 226 

3,331, 066 

90,134 

3,322,405 

95, 774 

3, 909, 650 

114,709 

Other countries 

111,722 

35, 935 

179, 766 

32,065 

116,425 

31, 768 

99,289 

11, 611 

AU countries: 









Beef 

2,044, 172 

2,162,336 

2,402,064 

2,322,286 

2,271,960 

1,995,701 

2,686,860 

2,459,722 

Mutton 

611, 744 
1,632,382 

560,284 
1,638, 145 

833,261 

654,682 

702,489 

704,586 

700, 324 

486,670 

Pork 

2,277,011 

2,234,283 

2,127,172 

2.098,600 

2,554,884 

2,777,265 

Other 

702,072 

663,891 

649,731 

537,494 

504,246 

712,077 

567, 901 

820, 270 

Total - 

4,990,370 5,024,656 

6,062.067 

5, 748, 746 

5, 605, 867 

5,510,864 

6,509,969 

6,543,927 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kes^urch. Official sources. 

1 Year beginning July 1, 

> Nine months. 

• One year only. 

« Less than fiOO pounds. 

• Sight months, May-December. 
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IkBLis 5S7* — Meats: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing establish^ 

ments, 1916-19184 

[Thousand pounds—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning November 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

1916 



808,660 
981, 378 
1, 199, 292 
1,015,558 
820^215 

566,603 

754,489 

900,242 

87a 460 
1,117,966 
1, 452, 312 
1, 18a 530 
976,058 

624,278 
876, 251 
987, 773 

9ia659 
1, 265, 554 
1, 43a 378 
1,27a 729 

1, 138, 033 

680,553 
957,908 
1, 062, 816 

851,990 
1,354,961 
1,38a 764 
1. 304, 142 
1,107,706 
717,417 
1,031,808 
1, 107,861 

1917 

687,245 
882.230 
880,719 
670, 296 

490,648 
512, 396 
62a 578 
636,760 

700,043 
93a 066 
865,101 
65^636 

504, 659 
569, 165 
739, 493 
59a 345 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 _ 






Year beginning November 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

1916 

827,951 

1, 319, 328 
1, 332,443 
1, 251, 508 
1,042, 552 

712, 887 
1, 093, 765 

1, 063, 035 
536,760 

831,867 
1, 299, 779 
1, 283, 768 
1.20a728 
1,017,209 

74^022 

1,046,224 

1,02a 288 

59a 345 

87a 598 
1, 149, 377 
1, 254, 457 
1, 194, 464 
989,402 

8ia 689 
1,040,751 
1,005,002 

893, 472 
1, 136,601 
1,171,381 1 
1,115,082 
899,406 

788,624 
983, 159 
930, 589 

778, 119 
1, 035, 861 
1,061,274 
977,226 
776, 981 
727, 111 

86a 016 

825, 651 

632,802 
90a326 
984,259 
783, 777 
607,455 
589,188 
723,469 
672, 437 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


tdvision of Statistical and Uistorlonl Besearch. From rei>orts of the Cold Storage Beport Section. 

Table 688. — Meats f fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and New Yorkj by months ^ 1924 
OHICAQO 


Class of meat Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Juno July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. A v. 


Beef. 

Steer— 

Choioe 

Good 

Medium 

Common — 
Cow- 

Good 

Medium 

Common — 
BuU- 

Commou 

Veal. 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Lamb and mutton: 
Lamb— 

Oljoioe 

Good 

Medium 

Common | 

Mutton- 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Fresh pork cuts: 
Hams— I 

12-16 pounds ] 

average 

Loins— I 

8r-10 pounds 

average 

10-12 pounds 

average 

12-14 pounds j 

average 

14r-16 pounds 

average 

16 pounds 

and over 

Shoulders— 

Skinned 

Picnics— 

4-6 lbs... 
6-8 lbs... 

Butts- 

Boston style. 
Spare riba.. 


DolU 
10.02 
17. 17 
14.28 
11. 22 

12.11 
10 67 
0 38 

8.53 

18.00 

17.08 

14.04 

11.22 


\Doll9. 

18.50 

16.73 

14.34 

12.00 

11.76 

10.12 

&38 

8.34 

10.18 

17.16 

14. 16 

11. 35 


23.00 
21. 16 
19.80 
17.34 

14.44 
12. 32 
8.90 


15.25 

18.82 

13.03 

12. 41 

11.64 

ia70 

9.40 

9.17 

&55 

laTS 

&44 


23.78 
22. 16 

19.78 
18.06 

14.55 

12.65 

9.62 


15.44 

13.86 

13.00 

12. 32 

11.49 

10L78 

0i60 

&64 

&80 

1L50 


Dolls, 
18.50 
16.66 
14. 61 
12. 35 

11.81 

10.60 

8.79 

8.24 

18.55 

1&62 

14.02 

10.98 


\Dolls 

18.50 

17.00 
16.15 
13.40 

12.30 

11.00 

9.50 

&23 

18.06 
16. 46 
14.28 

laoe 


27.50 
26.72 
24 35 
21.85 

18.25 

1&25 

12.88 


15.31 

14.99 

14.04 

13.00 

12. 11 

11. 18 

9.56 

&75 

&58 

11.62 


9.26i 8.641 


27.98 

26.66 

24.86 

22.26 

19.34 

16.84 

13.76 


15. 95 

17.06 

1&05 

14.82 

13.67 


9.59 


12L94 

7.86 


DolU 

18.38 

17.28 

16.64 

13.32 

13.00 

11.50 

9.70 

aso 


iDolU 

17.84 

16.48 

15.04 

12.56 

U 64 
12.18 
iao4 

a 41 


17. 50 16. 90 


ia25 


14.06 ia40 


10.00 


29.10 

2a 00 

26.10 
2a 85 

17.21 


27.98 
25.90 
23.32 
2a OB 

las 
14.42] 13.70] 
10.58 9.72 


ia25 

laeo 

17.18 
ia70 
14.22 
12. 69| la 11 


9.96 


a 20 0.31 

a89 asi 


ia4i 

a 34 


la 44 


la 15 


laas 

ia76 

1&24 

13.75 

12.81 

1L58 

a58 

9.32 

a83 

13.51 

7.15 


DolUj 
17.33 
la 00 

14. 61 
12.49 

13.92 
12. 31 
ia23 

a 13 

17.16 

15.54 

13.68 

10.28 


DolU. 
laiJ 
16. 851 
14. 81 
10.78 

14.02 

11.60 

8.16 

7.76 

ia69 

ia98 

13.76 

ia79 


27.86 

2a 20 

22.44 

17.26 

13.60 

11.69 

a64 


ia82 

ia67 

17.07 
iao3 
ia68 

12L22 

ia66 

9.79 

a29 

14.07 
a94 


2a 00 

23.79 

19.69 

15.08 

14. 61 
11.06 
a46 


ia44 

25.06 

22.28 

ia26 

14. 11 

12.85 

ia44 

1L16 

ia36 

17.30 

9.46 


DolU 

iao2 

16.86 

14.26 
laei 

la 16 

11.26 
8.90 


7.e 

19.34 
16 02 
12. 10 
9.48 


24.96 

22.71 

20.09 

ia69 

la 41 
10.60 
aoo 


23.95 
2a 44 
17.39 


14.47 


iai9 

1L95 


DolU. 

18.24 

16 78 
14 00 
10.75 

12 68 
10.97 
8 66 

7. 10 

17 74 


16.30 

14 50| 12 50] 13. 83 
9.30 
7. 76 


10.31 
7 86 


21.83 
ia87 
17 34 
16.37 

ia25 


a 00 


2a 19] 2i 80| la 61 
16.38 
14.53 
ia64 
12.66 
ia34 
11.92 


2a 16 
20.86 
ia44 


i5.6(N laaa 


laoB 
12. 71 


2r.35 

18.8a 


DolU, 
la 10 
16 50 
13 60 
10.76 

12.25 
10 75 
7 

6 76 
16 31 


DolU. 
19 10 
16 84 
13 50 
10 76 

11.85 
10 30 
7.50 


9.31 

7.72^ 


22.56 

20.82 

ia70 

16.59 


12. m 12. 91 
10. 60^ 10 5(8 la 99 
a74 


7.02 


lase 18. m laso i7.90 


14. 71 
11.79 


DoUs. 
18.30 
16. 76 
14.48 
11. 75 

12.70 

11.09 

8.83 

7.83 

17.81 

15.61 

12.70 

9.88 


2a 12 

22.97 

2a 68 

ia46 


ia4i 
ia72 
14.90 
14. 10 
la 18 

19 66 
11.95 


14.61 

11.091 


2a 64 
2a 75 
21. 42 

lasa 

iao2 

12.62 

9.68 


lass 

lasd 

17.18 

laso 

ia92 

12.74 

1L54 

la 17 
a95 

14.50 

9.56 
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Table 588. — MeaU, fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and New York^ by months ^ 19B 4— Continued 
OHIOAQO— Continued 


Class of meat 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 Dec. 

Av. 

Cured pork cuts and 
lard: 

Hams, smoked, 














14-16 pounds 

Dolla. 

DolU. 

DolU 

DolU 

DolU, 

DolU. 

DolU 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

overage 

IQ. 85 

19.19 

19.38 

19.05 

19.38 

19.19 

2205 

21.44 

21.62 

2L 85 

20.38 

2270 

20.13 

Shoulders, pic<- 













nice smoked... 

12 30 

11. 18 

11.63 

1L87 

12 06 

12 50 

13.26 

13.41 

1262 

14. 86 

15.62 

12 67 

13. 10 

Bacon, breakfast. 

17. 10 

1&38 

17.38 

18.35 

18.88 

18.88 

19.55 

22 85 

23.60 

28.65 

26 62 

25.20 

20 01 

Lard, tierces 

14.62 

13.03 

12 84 

12 50 

1219 

12 13 

13.65 

15.94 

16.26 

12 06 

16.68 

12 00 

14.65 

Lard, substitutes 










i 




tierces 

14.20 

13.47 

13. 06 

12 88 

1294 

12 88 

14. 23 

15. 12 

16. 19 

14.35 

14 44 

14.60 

12 95 


Beef: 1 

Steer— | 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common — 
Cow- 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Bull- 

Common 

Veal. 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common-- 

Lamb Eind mutton: 
Lamb- 

Choice 

Good- 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton- 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Freeh pork outs 
Hams — 

12-16 pounds 
average — 
Loins— 

8-10 pounds 
average — 
10-12 pounds 


average 

12-14 pounds 


average — 
14-16 pounds 
average — 
16 pounds 
and over.. - 
Shoulders— 

Skinned 

Picnics— 

4-6 lbs— 
6-8 lbs... 


Butts— 


Boston style. 

Spare ribs 

Cured pork outs and 
lard: 

Hams, smoked, 
10-12 pounds 

average 

Shoulders, pic- 
nics, smoked... 
Bacon, breakfast. 

Lard, tleroes 

Lardsubstitutes, 
tierces 


NEW YORK 


10.35 

17.78 

12 00 

12 74 

12 65 

17.19 



12 27 

19. 10 

18.66 

19 63 

18.40 

16 68 

16.00 

16.06 

17. 15 

16.04 

12 60 

15 39 

16 19 

16 42 

16.26 

15.92 

15. 82 

16.19 

14 15 

13.87 

14 29 

15. 12 

15.00 

13 79 

13 70 

13 20 

12 28 

12.46 

12 89 

12.08 

13.65 

12 86 

12 30 

12 86 

1213 

13.26 

11.56 

11.48 

10.24 

12 88 

9.40 

0.44 

9.66 

11.38 

1L96 

12.32 

12 38 

13.88 

14.06 

13.36 

12.73 

12 30 

12.38 

11.39 

10 76 

10.64 

12.43 

10.67 

11.24 

11. 35 

12. 32 

12.72 

12.04 

11.66 

11.02 

10.36 

9.oe 

8 7t 

2 87 

10 83 

9.34 

12 02 

10.30 

1L20 

1L60 

10.68 

9.94 

2 78 

9.44 

7.69 

7.28 

7.49 

9.46 

9.01 

268 

2 75 

205 

296 

9.22 

290 

7.82 

7.64 

7. 21 

7.26 

7.86 

2 31 

22.12 

2212 

10.42 

18.34 

12 20 

17.40 

17.77 

22 50 

22.33 

22 26 

16 90 

19. 10 

19.64 

19.98 

10.62 

17.02 

15.86 

12 25 

15.62 

15 94 

17.68 

19.28 

18.38 

16. 7C 

16.90 

17.34 

16.74 

15.50 

1146 

13.78 


12 62 

13.54 

14.00 

1102 

13. 81 

13. 15 

14. 42 

14.27 

13.10 

11.62 

11.22 

10.01 

11.86 

11.06 

10.94 

12 91 

12 11 

9.66 

10.06 

10 30 

1098 

23. 32 

24.89 

22 28 

20.04 

32 01 

27.82 

27.80 

25.86 

2172 

22.24 

22.44 

26.88 

26.18 

21.94 

23 51 

26.82 

22 72 

22 25 

22 19 

22 75 

22 80 

22.61 

20.70 

21. 10 

26.61 

24.58 

20. 19 

21.80 

25.28 

27.28 

26.60 

24.28 

23.13 

21.08 

20.26 

19.32 

20 08 

24. 16 

22.79 

19.04 

10.33 


26.67 

26.15 

22.22 

19.69 

17.85 

17.48 

16.86 

12 38 

19 82 

12 42 

15.84 

17.50 

10.08 

19.10 

16.61 

12 48 

12 38 

15.25 

1140 

12.82 

15. 12 

12 40 

15.90 

14.28 

15.85 

12 50 

17.38 

14 84 

11 72 

12 32 

12.82 

12.09 

10 72 

13.60 

14.00 

14.06 

12 72 

13.97 

16.26 

16.50 

12 76 

9 80 

11. 32 

10.18 

0.85 

8 56 

10 62 

11.40 

11.91 

12 90 

12 25 

17.44 

17.40 

17.00 

12 60 

17 20 

20.50 

19.50 

20 60 

20.00 

19.29 

12 87 

15.36 

1163 

12 20' 

12 05 

19.22 

1265 

1267 

2248 

2297 

26 18 

19.40 

17 06 

19.66 

14.48 

12 86 

1136 

17.03 

12 05 

17.62 

17 51 

2178 

22 00 

24. Cl 

18. 16 

16.42 

12 51 

13.63 

12 78 

13. 46 

16.86 

1279 

16.19 

1219 

2L15 

20.95 

22.65 

17.39 

16.79 

16 89 

12.80 

12.22 

12 82 

14.79 

12 79 

14.76 

14.93 

19.25 

10.24 

21.07 

16.53 

15.12 

12 78 

11.98 

11.44 

11.06 

13. 71 


12 29 

12 83 

17.30 

17.64 

18.45 

15.38 

14.24 

14.46 

12 32 

1215 

10. 40 

12 64 

12 84 

12 68 

12 60 

11 61 

11 51 

16.98 

14. 9^ 

12 71 

12 86 

12 11 

9.82 

9.54 

12 06 

10 20 

9.79* 

10. 12 

13. 10 


1 

12 89 

13.06 

1097 

9.25 

285 

268 

9.06 

9.36 

9.08 

9.02 

11.90 

13.00 

16. 13| 

12 54 

12r28 

10 76 

12 07 

12 76 

13.45 

12 84 

14.10 

12 89 

14.26 

12 15 

19.49 

22.56 

17.30 

12 33 

12 77 

280 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

2 76 

200 

11.75 

1L80 

13. 80! 

1 

12 

1L20 

10 80 

21.20 

22 00 

19. 02! 

■ 

22 12 

22 60 

21.20 

22 00 

22 56 

21.90 

19.62 



12 80 

11.88 

12 81 

ii 

11. 12 

11.72 

12.40 

1131 

18.76 

14.55 

12 75 



12 20 

19.00 

22 00 

2L00 

21.00 

19.81 

19.60 

22 69 

22,50 

28. 10 

2212 

i 


1128 

12 19 

1200 

12 30 

12 09 

12 15 

12 36 

12 72 

12 62 

17.32 

1200 

17. 18 

14.84 

12 55 

1184 

12 06 

12 60 

1260 

12.88 

12 90 

1263 

1219 

12 80 

1 

14.06 

1 

14,20 

1262 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live* 
stock. Meats, and Wool Division. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Xi^BLE 589. — Hides and skins: Quarterly stocks of hides in United States, 19iSl--19l64 

[Tboos&Bds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

BAW PAOEEB 


Description and 
year 

Mar. 31 

June 80 

Sept. 30 

Dec. 31 

Description and 
year 

Mar.31 

June SO 

Sept. 80 

Dec. 81 

Steers: 

1921 

1,564 

1,255 

1,448 

1,111 

1,522 

1,492 

1,532 

1,270 

1,537 

1,451 

1,342 

1,590 

1,108 

1,169 

1,090 

1,370 

Mixed cattle' 

1921 

266 

378 

273 

305 

1922 

1922 

292 

202 

208 

241 

1923 

liiee 

1923 

289 

188 

164 

210 

1924... 

1,051 

1,173 

1,584 

1,492 

1924 

186 

140 

154 

210 

Cows: 

1921 

2,251 

1,145 

Calfskins: 

1921 

913 

1,073 

713 

776 

531 

1922 

1,054 

1,182 

946 

1,186 

1,279 

1,038 

162 

1922 

703 

670 

596 

1923 

1,36S 

1923 

731 

683 

584 

509 

1924 

1,302 

188 

1,559 

125 

1924 

487 

618 

472 

476 

Bulls' 

1921 

165 

Kip skins: 

1921 

377 

290 

240 

193 

1922 .. 

100 

99 

132 

144 

1922 

124 

87 

196 

274 

1923... 

138 

111 

148 

161 

1923 

234 

142 

220 

188 

1924 

138 

123 

120 

109 

1924 

160 

166 

273 

216 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CATTLE HIDES (OTHER THAN PACKER) 


Calf, dry or dry 





Steers, green 





sailed: 





salted. 





1921 

384 

456 

590 

564 

1921 

686 

646 

354 

259 

1922 

486 

378 

572 

760 

1922 

201 

202 

340 

405 

1923 

316 

420 

544 

318 

192.3 

444 

622 

282 

133 

1924 

220 

348 

376 

206 

1924 

151 

206 

104 

283 

Calf, green salted 





Mixed cattle, 





1921 

1,763 

2,362 

2,110 

1,870 

green salted' 





1922 

1,775 

2,507 

2)432 

1,942 

3921 

1,100 

847 

1,191 

1,021 

1923 

1^643 

2i362 

1)516 

1,357 

1922 

'801 

706 

790 

'787 

1924 

i;206 

i;702 

1,800 

1)483 

1923 

1,081 

813 

608 

705 

Cattle, dry or dry 

1924 

'892 

611 

528 

685 

salted: 





Kip, dry or dry 





1921. 

984 

885 

937 

1,012 

soited: 





1922 

1,064 

968 

1,020 

1,143 

1921 

20 

46 

61 

46 

1923 

1,217 

1,144 

872 

595 

1922 

461 

465 

447 

319 

1924 

344 

276 

255 

212 

1923 

258 

356 

206 

111 

Bulls, green 





1924 

124 

73 

89 

50 

salted: 





Kip, green salted * 





1921 

58 

76 

54 

58 

1921 

396 

254 

260 

302 

1922 

54 

44 

37 

37 

1922 

330 

334 

346 

570 

1923 

45 

43 

43 

41 

1923 

618 

397 

350 

453 

1924 

44 

49 

44 

28 

1924 

328 

296 

330 

300 

Cows, green 










salted: 










1921 

703 

1,105 

496 

775 






im 

660 

679 

462 

636 






1923 

768 

551 

412 

682 






1924 

520 

343 

334 

448 







MISCELLANEOUS HIDES AND SKINS 


Buffalo hides: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 -. 

Cabretta^ius: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Calf and kip skins 

(domestic): 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

Cattle and kip 
hides and Ains 

(foreign tanned) 



1922 

1929 

1921 


211 

188 

170 

141 

138 

139 

156 

109 

117 

180 

117 

88 

50 

54 

14 

11 

1,570 

1, 210 

791 

547 

861 

878 

810 

030 

066 

1, 128 

014 

736 

608 

559 


458 

4,802 

4,026 

4,413 

8,000 

i:fS. 

4,474 

4,360 

4,664 

8,420 

4,462 

2; 516 

8,197 

3,840 

2,881 

298 

240 

202 

151 

124 


46 

76 

76 


28 

10 

18 

■a 

19 

16 


Cattle bides: 

J921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Deer and elk 

skins: 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

Goat and kid 
skins: 

1921 

1922 


]924 

Horse, coit. ass, 
and mule hides: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


7,807 

7,078 

6,086 


6,347 

5,515 

6,749 

6,066 

5,487 

4,680 

3,968 

8,775 

no 

212 

216 

136 

166 

187 

192 

827 

274 

311 

897 

418 

8,652 

0,680 

10,746 

8,044 

101709 

8,641 

7,770 

7,106 

10,187 

10,099 

0,196 

8,018 

885 

386 

806 

% 

140 

126 

100 

100 

156 

06 

62 


5,819 

6,346 

5,086 

4,585 


275 

188 


380 


m880 

8,780 

9,926 

6,158 


260 

128 

m 

66 
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TaBlb 589 . — Hidea and akina; Quarterlu atocka of hidea in United Statea, 

1921-19$4 — Continued 

[TboueandB-'l. e,, 000 omitted] 

MISCELLANEOUS HIDES AND SKINS— Continued 


Description and 
year 

Mar. 31 

June 80 

Sept.80 

Dec. 31 

Horse, colt, ass, 
and mule butts: 





1921 

222 

193 

101 

207 

1922 

220 

224 

810 

456 

1923 

491 

448 

186 

166 

1921 

113 

119 

88 

131 

Horse, oolt, ass, 
and mule fronts. 





1921 

43 

57 

67 

62 

1922 

44 

62 

04 

116 

1923 

143 

139 

97 

101 

1924 

m 

98 

31 

86 

Horse, colt, ass, 
and male shanks: 





1921 

72 

109 

65 

60 

1922_ 

C6 

42 

00 

154 

1923 

36 

02 

23 

05 

1924. 

15 


11 

17 

Kangaroo and 
W^aby skins: 


1921 

410 

808 

359 

389 

1922 1 

268 

240 

177 

243 

1923 1 

335 

456 

358 

486 

1924 ! 

397 

278 

175 

335 


Description and 
year 

Mar. 31 

June 80 

Sept. 30 

Dec. 31 

Pig and hog skins: 
1921 

251 

126 

80 

07 

1922 

111 

111 

106 

06 

1928- 

88 

65 

65 

71 

1924 

79 

83 

23 

23 

Fieand bog strips 
(pounds) : 





1921 

1,163 

659 

340 

517 

1022 

226 

483 

390 

810 

1923 

412 

G04 

645 

575 

1024 

.561 

738 

300 

203 

Sheep and lamb 
skins: 





1021 

12,071 

18, 755 

12,600 

12,661 

1922 

11,941 

10, 971 

10,476 

9, 151 

1923 

8,995 

0,016 

9,203 

7,400 

1024 

6,193 

6,321 

7,282 

5, 515 

Skivers and flesh- 
ers (pieces): 


1021 

1,611 

1, 778 

1,784 

1,770 

1922 

1,732 

1,858 

2,031 

2,141 

1023 

1,640 

1,038 

1,584 

1,408 

1924 

1,345 

1,516 

1,780 

1,327 


DlTlsion of Statistical and Historical Kosearch Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census 


Table 590 . — Hides and skins: Imports into the United Stalest J 910-1924 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30— 

Buffalo 

hides, 

dry 

Calfskins 

Cattle hides 

Goatskins 

Dry 

Green or 
pickled 

Dry 

Green or 
pickled 

Dry 

Green or 
pickled 

1910 

(0 

(>) 

» 75, 593 

(1) 

» 318, 004 

(•) 

115,845 

1911 

3, 425 

23,522 

36,261 

64, 630 

95,498 

64, 338 

22,576 

1912 

4,906 

41, 902 

63,260 

78, 131 

172, 881 

69,143 

26,198 

1913 

16, 235 

30, 074 

64,686 

82, 595 

186, 447 

70,663 

26,687 

1014 - 

14, 403 

27,768 

64, 636 

71, 486 

208,478 

68, 374 

21,385 

1016 

12, 42.3 

15, 678 

30,289 

93,001 

241,340 

50,713 

15,834 

1916-- 

13,004 

26,913 

37,222 

153, 339 

280,839 

85, 606 

15. 152 

1017 - 

27, 095 

33,930 

12,400 

161, 237 

226, 363 

02,425 

13,215 

1918 

10, 498 

8,894 

4,268 

76,655 

190,844 

. 56 , 736 

10. 195 

1019 

9, 515 

11,602 

9,046 

33, 182 

220,695 

78,169 

10,846 

1920 

14,682 

43,209 

25, 161 

111,262 

328,209 

103, 828 

23, 167 

1021 

4,617 

11,810 

23. 780 

24, 814 

173, 769 

36, 810 

4,912 

1022 

3. 084 

16, 175 

26,383 

18,439 

186,498 

68,228 

16,307 

1028 

2,686 

14,988 

30,736 

58,770 

.346, 613 

70,794 

18,607 

1934 

1,478 

10,754 

18,412 

18,208 

158,267 

51,811 

14,070 


Horse and ass skins 

Kangaroo 

Sheepskins 



Year ended June 30— 

Dry 

Qreen or 

and 

wallaby 1 


Green or 

All other 

Total 


pickled 

skins 


pickled 



1910 

(>) 

s 19, 512 


(>) 


12,259 

608,619 

1911 

4, 561 



18, 787 

36,930 

8,669 

- 374, 891 

1013 - 

7.194 

6,676 

(♦) 

25,645 

34, 755 

7,988 

637,768 



8,448 

1,097 

31, 132 


4,802 

572, 197 

1914 

7,620 

4,645 

1,320 

29,338 



561,071 

1915 

5,425 


760 

20,886 

37,834 

10,226 

538,218 

1916 

6,780 

11,347 

1,219 


46,859 

10,800 

743,670 

1917 

12, 185 

15,485 

959 

55,284 


10, 176 


1918 

2,690 

6,360 

671 

32,239 


9,226 

432, 617 

1919 

2,762 

3,551 


26,464 

35, 431 

5,837 

448,142 

1930 

13,010 


1, 193 


58,365 

10,606 

706,569 

1931 

1,142 

5, 461 

878 


35,899 


852,108 


1,205 

3. 430 

724 

12,593 

36,245 



ion 

11,980 

HECQI 

1,152 

>3,828 

>57,840 

29,871 

658,185 

im 

3,885 

6,415 

1,266 

0 

48,744 

10,192 

852,408 


Division of Statistioal and Historical Research. 

i Indnded in oatUe hides. * Includes dry hides. > Eioept sheepskins with wool on. 

* Inoluded in green or pickled. * Induded in all other. 
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^ Table 691 . — Hide$ and skins: IrUernational trader calendar yearst 1 909-1 0S$ 
[Thousand pounds-^, e.» 000 omitted] 


Country 

1 

Average, 1900-1913 

i 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCIPAL EXPORT* 









IHQ COUNTRIES 









Algeria 

3, 103 

9,336 

956 

10^484 

2,226 

10,860 

6,829 

11,204 

Argentina 

207 

298,960 


245,424 


406,422 


888,819 

Brazil.^ . 


83; 252 


99,700 


ll3, 196 


127,421 

British India 

20,376 

109. 867 

8,040 

0^318 

6,171 

101,738 

6,638 

105,000 

Canada 

4^820 

46,409 

26,360 

36, 716 

44,131 

60,466 

43,884 

64, 621 

ChUe 

41 

13,286 

84 

9,886 

85 

8,888 


9,966 

China 

2,317 

72,761 

4,618 

66,698 

6,943 

62,662 1 

6. 042 

64, 926 

Cuba - 

166 

14,293 

0 ) 

10,063 

367 

14. 847 



Denmark 

9,842 

21.998 

0,230 

22,137 

4,927 

26 987 

11,690 

20,607 

Dutch East Indies... 

136 

16,708 

371 

9,899 

188 

14, 159 


>11,361 

Egypt-— 


10, 764 

406 

4,988 

616 

4,899 j 

297 

6,720 



14, 502 


4,667 


16,066 


Morocco ... 


10', 347 

126 

4; 863 

262 

7,466 



Netherlands 

73, 691 

67, 636 

61,302 

47,379 

34,046 

47,681 i 

46, 374 

47, 747 

Now Zealand 

762 

25, 577 

210 

31, 042 

373 

31,833 

226 

26, 742 

Norway 

13, 979 

13,852 

6,186 

9,009 

8,011 

10, 687 

9,604 

11,066 

Peru . 


6, 195 

1 

3,605 


4,614 


8,689 

Switzerland 

6,669 

22; 866 

4, 379 ! 

10,872 

7, 647 

a; 649 

13,094 

13; 300 

U nlon of South Africa. 

219 

60,737 

417 

46, 736 

162 

63, 312 

301 

69,466 

IJruguay 


71, 105 

62 ; 

39, 796 





Venezuela 


9,764 

1 

41624 


5,449 


» 1,066 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 








INO COUNTRIES 




1 





Austria. 



15,260 

1 1,004 

11,223 

1, 271 

14,142 

299 

Au8tria*Hungary. 

87,566 

79, m 




Belgium 

160,980 

117, 213 

78,207 

41,568 

M,911 

20,289 

73,804 

17,^ 

British Malaya 

<9,332 

<6,436 

7,8C^ 

2. 410 





Czechoslovakia... 

24;, 281 

1, 173 

6,229 

6,361 

15,881 

2,482 

Finland. _ 

10^ 717 

7,136 

6,368 

2,661 

12, 138 

3,404 

17,606 

5, 328 

France 

156,608 

131,041 

78,860 

92,129 

120, 130 

88,130 

170,319 

84,026 

Germany 

440,200 

152, 373 

246.502 

» 1, 161 

240,666 

4,382 

204, 798 

4,142 

Greece 

6, 770 

2,283 

8,164 

5,181 

9,122 

4,856 

7,318 

4,620 

Hungary 





1, 376 

4,993 

4,388 

810 

Italy 

63, 524 

48,428 

47,667 

47,779 

70,647 

61,660 

72,252 

61,434 

Japan 

1 0,321 

710 

23,919 






Bussia 

liO, 143 

96,351 






Spain 

19, 119 

17, 467 

17,442 

11,738 

22,660 

18, 111 

16,293 

27,641 

Swed^ 

26,662 

24,130 

21,873 

21,879 

29,258 

24,793 

38,599 

21,667 

tJnlted Kingdom 

107, 360 

38, 100 

80,006 

18,600 

116,611 

27,019 

149,984 

28,680 

United States 

614,249 

26,432 

348,047 

30,577 

643, 487 

28,700 

506,481 

36,012 

Other countries 

64,823 

200,817 

13,009 

26,162 

6,926 

30,982 

5,691 

27,218 

Total 

1,969,621 

1,991, 366 

1, 120, 648 

1 , 100, 686 

1, 366, 124 

1,332,078 

1, 442, 130 

1,284,054 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Official soorces. 


1 Less than 600 pounds. * Six months. • Eight months, May-Deoember. 

Java and Madura only. * Singapore only. 
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Tabls 592. — Hides, heavy native steer: Average price per pound at Chicago, 1910- 

19S4 

PACKER HIDES 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 


ms 

$ai4 

ms 

WBm 

$ai8 

$0.16 

$ai6 

$ai6 

$ai6 

$ai5 

$0.14 

$0.16 

1911 

.18 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1912 

.16j 

.16j 

HlI 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.18 

1918 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

1914 

.18 

.18 

,18 

18 

.18 

.19 

.20 


.21 

.21 

.22 


mm 

1918 

.23 

.28 

.21 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.24 

1916 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.23 

,26 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.28 

.32 

.33 

.26 

1917 

Ha 

.31 

.30 

.30 

.82 

.32 

.82 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.32 

1918 

.32 

.29 

.26 

.27 

.31 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.29 


1919 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.81 

.37 

.41 

.50 

.63 

.46 < 

1.48 

.47 

.40 


1920 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.86 

.36 

..36 

,31 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.20 

.33 

Av. 1914-1920 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.29 

m 

.31 

.31 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.20 

1921 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.11 

. 12 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1922 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.17 

.18 

Hvlil 

.21 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.18 

1923 

.20 


.19 

.19 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.17 

1924 

.14 

.16 

.14 

.12 

. 12 

12 

.U 

HTil 

.16 

. 16 

.17 

17 1 

.16 


COUNTRY HIDES 


1910 

ms 

RIEI 

$0 12 

BlBl 

BIB 

BIfi 


Wifi 

BIB 


BBfl 


$0.12 

1911 

.11 

.11 

.It 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.12 

1912 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

. 16 

.16 

,14 

1913 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.14 

15 

.16 

.16 

.17 

. 17 


.15 

1914 - 


.16 

. 16 

.16 

.17 


.16 

.16 

. ITj 

ATj 

.19 

B 

~17 

1916 

K3 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.18 

21 


.20 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.20 

1916 

.18 

.1^ 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 j 

21 

.23 

.27 

.26 

.21 

1017 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.27 

24 

.28 

.29 

.26 

.26 

1918 

.23 

.21 

.17 

.19 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

.22 

.23 

1919 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.34 

.43 

.47 

41 

.38 

.36 

.28 

32 

1920 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.23 

.20 

19 

. 18 

. 16 

.14 

.24 

Av, 1914-1920 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

23 

1921 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.10 

1922 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.12 

1923 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

. 14 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.10 

! .10 

.08 

.08 

.11 

1924 

1 .09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.11 

12 

.13 

.13 

.10 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data in “Hide and Leather." 


HORSES AND MULES 


Table 693. — Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, United States, 
January 1, 1910-1926 



Horses 

Mules 

Jan. 1— 

Number 

Price per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Price per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

1910, Apr. 16 

Thousands 

19,88S 

DoUars 

106.03 

Thousand 

dollars 

2, 142, 624 

Thousands 

4,910 

Dollars 

120.20 

Thousand' 

dollars 

606,049 

1911.-1 

20,277 

20,609 

111.46 

2, 269, 081 

4,828 

125.92 

644,359 

1912 

106.94 

2, 172, 694 

4,362" 

120.61 

625,667 

1913 

20, m 

20,962 
21, 195 

110. 77 

2,278,222 

4,886 

124.31 

646,246 

661,017 

lOU _ 

109.32 

2, 201, 638 

4,449 

123.86 

1916 

103.33 

2, 190, 102 
2, 149, 786 

4,479 

112.36 

603,271 

1916 

21, 169 

101.60 

4,693 

113 83 

622,884 

568,006 

1917 

2i; 210 

102.89 

2, 182, 307 

4,723 

118. 16 

1918 

21,666 

21,482 

19,766 

104.24 

2,246.970 

4,873 

12a 81 

627,679 
672; 922 
80A496 

1919 

96.46 

2, 114, 897 

4,964 

1 136.83 

1930 

96.61 

1, 907, 646 

6,427 

> 148.42 




Av iQia-ioan 

21,047 

102.38 

2, 164, 764 



606,889 


1921 

19,208 

84. 31 

1,619,423 

6,466 

116.69 

636,668 

48L678 

471,885 

1922 

19,066 

18,627 

70.64 

1,344, 136 

6,467 

5,485 

88.09 

1923 

69.83 

1, 300, 729 

86.94 

1924 

18,069 

64.46 

1, 163, 914 

6, 446 

84 18 

466,463 

1925 1 

17,589 

62. 95 

1, 107, 248 

6,411 

80.60 

486,123 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 


> Preliminary* 
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* Tablb 594. — Hortet and tnulet: Number and value on forme, by Statee, Jonttary 

1, t9H arid m6 


Average 
Number. price per 
Jan. 1 head, 
Jan. 1 * 


Average 

Farm value, Number, price per FarmvjBluei 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 head, Jan. 1 

Jan.l 


1924 1926> 1924 1925 1924 19261 J924 19251 1924 1926 1924 19251 


Thou- Dol- Dolr 
samt aandtt lare lara 

Maine 88 88 122. 00 lia 00 

NewHamps^... 84 32111.00103 00 

Vermont 74 73 104. 00 102. 00 

Massachusetts 40 44 136. 00 123. 00 

Khode Island 6 5 123. 00 122. 00 

Connecticut 36 34 128.00 126.00 

New York 606 486 110. 00 106. 00 

New Jersey 70 67 116 00 109. 00 

Pennsylvania 476 466 99.00 94.00 

Delaware 28 24 63.00 73.00 

Maryland 136 132 77 00 74 00 

Virginia 286 276 77 00 70. 00 

West Virginia 169 167 79 00 76 00 

North Carolina-... 163 168 103 00 98 00 

South Carolina 64 62 103. 00 96 00 

Georgia 89 86 83 00 86 00 

Florida 37 36 101. 00 97 00 

Ohio 763 748 80 00 84. 00 

Indiana 682 666 66 00 67 00 

Illinois 1,148 1,126 67.00 67.00 

Michigan 870 642 80.00 82.00 

Wisconsin 624 606 96 00 87 00 

Minnesota 862 843 71 00 76.00 

Iowa 1, 241 , 1, 229 74. 00 70 00 

Missouri 826 793 48.00 46.00 


Virginia 286 

West Virginia 169 

North Carolina 163 

South Carolina 64 


North D^ota 781 

South Dakota 746 

Nebraska 883 

Kansas 968 

Kentucky 344 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Texas 


Oklahoma 663 

Arkansas 218 

Montana 611 

Wyoming 190 

Colorado 400 


766 40 00 63 00 
746 48 00 46 00 
867 66 00 66 00 
920 41.00 44 00 
334 66.00 60 00 

291 66. 00 60 00 
121 77.00 69.00 
180 69.00 61 00 
160 6& 00 60 00 
980 66.00 63.00 

633 84.00 88.00 
218 42.00 41.00 

603 81.00 saoo 
180 80.00 28.00 
384 42.00 40.00 


New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


176 167 89.00 37.00 6,864 6,179 

130 130 62.00 saoo 8,060 7,540 

124 119 62.00 68.00 7,688 6,902 

47 44 54.00 54 00 ^ 638 2,376 


Tkwt~ Thovr Thovr 

aaud Thour Thou- JDolr Dolr sand sand 
dollars sands sands 2ars lara doUara doUera 
10,384 - 


7 7113.00110.00 791 770 

6 6 120.00 122.00 720 732 

66 64110.00 108.00 6,060 5,662 

9 9 83 00 8a 00 747 792 

38 33 101 00 92. 00 3, 333 3, 036 

97 96 100 00 90. 00 9, 700 8, 640 

16 16 87.00 84.00 1,806 1,260 

260 260 128.00118 00 83,280 80,680 
213 216 134.00 121.00 28,542 26,016 

371 376 109.00114.00 40,439 42,760 
43 43 141 00 138 00 6, 063 6, 934 

32 32 89 00 8a 00 2, 848 2, 816 

101 101 70 00 70.00 7,070 7,070 

170 107 73.00 72.00 12,410 12,024 

6 6 84 00 83 00 604 498 

4 4 83 00 84 00 332 336 

10 10 78.00 80 00 780 800 

97 97 77.00 73 00 7,469 7,081 

369 369 63.00 60 00 23,247 22,140 

8 8 61 00 63.00 488 604 

14 14 61 00 61. 00 854 854 

114 116 69 00 09.00 7,866 8,004 

286 272 66. 00 67 00 16, 730 16, 604 

278 272 66 00 60.00 18,348 16,320 

336 326 78.00 70.00 26,208 22,820 

314 314 99 00 89 00 31, 086 27, 946 

308 308 96. 00 87 00 29, 260 26, 796 

180 180 93.00 89 00 16,740 16,020 

864 864 86.00 81.00 73,444 69,174 

337 330 63.00 68.00 17,861 19,140 

328 828 61 00 63.00 20,006 20,664 

9 9 66.00 60.00 496 450 

3 3 66.00 61.00 166 168 

86 36 68 00 64.00 2,088 1,944 

21 21 60.00 saoo 1,260 1,218 

12 12 93.00 84.00 1,116 1,006 

3 3 59.00 65.00 177 165 

2 2 66.00 67.00 110 114 


Idaho 

Washington 280 223 7a 00 6a 00 16,100 18,380 22 22 78.00 6a 00 1,716 1,462 

Oregon 230 221 > 69.00 64.00 15,870 14,144 18 13 71.00 71.00 928 928 

C^oraia 323 817 83.00 7a 00 26,809 24,092 62 62103.00 91.00 6,386 6^642 

United States 18,069 17,689 64.46 62.961,16^ 9141,107,248 6,446 6,411 84.18 Sa 60 466, 468 486, 122 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i As reported by farmers. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 695 . — Horses and rmdes:^ Estimated yearly losses per 1,000 from disease, 

1888'-1924 


Year ended 
Apr. 30- 

Losses 

per 

1.000 

Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

per 

1.000 

Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1.000 

Year ended 
Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1.000 

1988 

18.8 

14.6 
16.4 

16.6 
15 8 

17 0 
21 0 
22.3 
202 
21 8 

1898 

2 ao 

23.4 

18 3 
18.2 
20.2 

19 7 
19 6 
17.9 
17.7 
18 9 

1908 

17 1 
18.2 
19 9 
19 0 
21.9 

22.6 

20.6 

1918 

16.5 

15.7 

17.8 

14.7 

15.7 

16.0 

15.2 

1889 

IROO 

1909 

1919 

1800 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1892 

1902 

1912 

1922 

1893 

1903 

1913 

1923 

1894 

1904 

1914 

1924 

1895. 

1906 

1915.. 


1896 

1906 

1916 

17.5 

1«^9 

1897 

1907 

1917 1 


;| 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
Apr. 30. 

1 Including mules since 1912. 


Table 596 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at principal markets and at all markets 

reported, 1900-1924 

[Thousands— i. e , 000 omitted] 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

8t. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan- 

SiW 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

6t. 

Jo- 

seph 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing 

Total 
all 
mar- 
kets 
report- 
ing i 

1900- 

99 

23 

146 

(*) 

103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

.601 



1901 

109 

17 

129 

(») 

97 

36 

23 

15 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

109 

6 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

406 



1008 

101 

19 

129 

10 

67 

63 

20 

8 

12 

419 



1904 

106 

13 

181 

18 

68 

47 

20 

6 

4 

472 



1906 

127 

16 

178 

18 

66 

45 

32 

6 

16 

603 



1906 

127 

17 

166 

21 

70 

42 

28 

9 

19 

490 



1907 

102 

11 

iir 

19 

62 

44 

27 

15 

16 

413 



1908 

02 

11 

109 

12 

56 

40 

23 

7 

13 

363 



1909 

91 

16 

122 

21 

68 

32 

23 

6 

15 

393 



1910 

83 

16 

130 

34 

70 

30 

28 

5 

16 

4i2 




1911 

105 

18 

171 

37 

85 

32 

42 

8 

17 

515 



1912 

93 

15 

164 

40 

73 

33 

39 

5 

10 

481 



1913 .. - 

91 

16 

157 

67 

82 

32 

32 

5 

10 

482 



1914 

106 

17 

148 

48 

87 

31 

25 

6 

10 

478 



1916 

165 

72 

271 

55 

102 

42 

41 

10 

22 

780 

327 

1,107 

1916-__ 

205 

53 

267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

12 

17 

810 

668 

1,478 

1917 

107 

20 

280 

115 

128 

33 

34 

10 

29 

756 

720 

1,476 

1918 

88 

15 

242 

79 

85 

22 

39 

7 

23 

600 

616 

1,216 

1919 

46 

23 

250 

60 

83 

25 

43 

11 

16 

657 

511 

1,068 

1920 

43 

18 

141 

45 

72 

19 

30 

10 

23 

401 

324 

: 25 

1921 

34 

10 

68 

13 

30 

7 

12 

5 

7 

186 

131 

817 

1922 

32 

13 

96 

20 

58 

® 1 

16 

2 

8 

242 I 

201 

448 

1923 

26 

23 

102 

58 

43 

17 

15 

3 

15 

302 

249 

551 

1994 

21 

87 

64 

46 

36 

12 

11 

4 

14 

245 

228 

468 

1924 

January 

1 

2 

15 

10 

5 

1 

2 


1 

37 

40 

77 

February 

3 

2 

8 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

28 

30 

68 

March 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

21 

18 

89 

April 

2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

(•) 

1 

<•) 

1 

12 

18 

25 

May 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 




8 

7 

15 

June 

1 

2 

2 

(•) 

<») 

(») 


w 

(») 

5 

9 

14 

July 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(») 

1 

1 

11 

5 

16 

August 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

(») 

2 

22 

9 

81 

Beptember — 

9 

6 

7 

7 

4 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

29 

21 

50 

Octobnr 

1 

5 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 


1 

26 

26 

52 

November 

1 

4 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 


2 

24 

24 

48 

December 

2 

8 

e 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


21 

48 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1015 receipts compiled from yearbooks of sto6k> 
yard companies: subsequent flguies compiled from data of the reporting service of the Llvestocdc, Meats, 
and Wool Division. 

1 Figures prior to 1915 not available. 

a 


Not in operation. 


> Not over 600. 




983 ^ Tearhook. of the Department of Agricfdtvm, 192J^ 


Ti^blb 597. — Horses and miUes: Receipts at public stockyards in the United 


Boston, Mass... 
Buffalo, N. Y... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, 111 



Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 


Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, HI. 
El Paso, Tex. 


10,034 18,604 22,526 23,687 21,150^ 18,365 12,812 

3,824 2,076 1,782 066 3,264 1,365 1,406 

87,820 45,762 43,020 83,723 31,680 26,065 21.030 

18,621 18,880 14,181 6,690 4,248 4,^4 3,486 

4,320 6,260 5,580 2,300 2,020 1,100 440 


47 - 62 117 

22,036 17,601 0,639 18,486 22,601 86,844 

1, 836 2, 684 667 821 1, 847 2, 572 

26(1311141,230 67,760 06,048 101,636 64,012 

16,296 13,931 9,574 6,106 6,758 6,879 


Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind . . . 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Jersey City, N. J— 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 
Lancaster, Pa 


78,881 60,363 46,362 13,086 28,610 68,437 46,071 

10,608 0,060 8,814 2,710 2,481 1,400 1,269 

18 6 14 154 286 


10, 674 2, 624 1, 602 1, 267 678 1, 771 

82,862 71,797 30,463 88,310 42,987 36,288 

7,214 4,160 2,276 4,067 9,122 6,009 

2,068 3,432 1,360 1,700 2,608 1,474 


Laredo, Tex. 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohior 


Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Montgome^, Ala... 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La — 


New York. N. Y.... 
North Salt Lake, 


801 626 

130 24 

11,274 9,081 1,608 2,718 2,487 1,344 

077 2,444 836 914 480 336 

32,608 8,006 14,770 46,240 60^216 47,283 

1,879 2,246 1,243 1,878 1,502 1,673 


Pueblo, Colo 

BiohmontL Va... 

Boanoke. va 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Ban Antonio, Tex 



22,291 11,069 
97,426 20,672 
368 1,264 

1,062 1,723 


4,002 14,133 4,801 0,430 

101 436 

61 224 268 657 

668 1,007 2,340 2,280 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearoh. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock Meats, and Wool Division. 

^ Inolades only those markets which have been totally dlsoontinned. 
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Tabus 598.-r-£rore98 and mules: Receipts at all pvJblic stockyards, 1915-19B4 


[Thousands—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

1915.. „ 

97 

96 

96 

88 

98 

108 

94 

74 

85 

Ill 

97 

70 

1, 107 

1916.... 

118 

106 

111 

84 

120 

104, 

162 

138 

139 

163 

129 

115 

1,478 

1917.... 

148 

96 

117 

93 

68 

63 

83 

58 

129 

236 

223 

163 

1,476 

1918 

161 

149 

133 

44 

36 

45 

63 

84 

128 

162 

146 

76 

1, 216 

1919 

116 

87 

71 

63 

87 

43 

53 

92 

148 

130 

)4G 

03 

1,068 

1920 

146 

112 

87 

48 

43 

34 

38 

76 

62 

40 

28 

17 

725 

1921 

86 

41 

44 

26 

18 

14 

11 

17 

22 

36 

29 

25 

317 

1922 

48 

37 

47 

29 

21 

16 

17 

24 

41 

61 

55 

47 

443 

1923 

86 

54 

61 

36 

20 

14 

17 

32 

50 

75 

59 

47 

661 

1924.... 

77 

58 

39 

25 

16 

14 

16 

31 

50 

62 

48 

43 

468 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 699. — Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-19^4 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Imports of horses 

Exports of horses 

Exports of mules 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Average 

import 

price 

Number 

Value 

Average 

export 

price 

Number 

Value 

Average 

export 

price 

1896 

9,991 

$662,691 

$66 32 

25,126 

$3, 530, 703 

$14a52 

5,918 

$406, 161 

$68.63 

1897 

6,908 

464,806 

66 42 

39,532 

4, 769, 266 

120.64 

7, 473 

646, 331 

72.97 

1898 

3, 066 

414, 809 

134. 49 

61, 160 

6, 176, 669 

120.75 

8,098 

664,789 

82.00 

1899 

3. 042 

651, 060 

181. 16 

45, 778 

5,444, 342 

118 03 

6, 755 

516,908 

76. 62 

1900 

3, 102 

596, 692 

192.32 

64, 722 

7,612,616 

117. 62 

43,369 

3,919,478 

90.38 

1901 

3, 785 

986,738 

260.43 

82,250 

8,873,846 

107 89 

34,405 

3, 210, 267 

93. 31 

1902 

4,832 

1, 677, 234 

326.41 

103,020 

10,048,046 

97 53 

27,586 

2, 692, 298 

97.60 

1903 

4,999 

1, 536, 296 

307 32 

34, 007 

3, 152, 169 

92.69 

4,294 

621, 726 

121.50 

1904 

4,726 

1,460,287 

308.99 

42,001 

3, 189, 100 

76.93 

3,658 

412,971 

112 90 

1906 

6,180 

1, 691, 083 

307. 10 

34, 822 

3,176,259 

91.19 

5,826 

645,464 

110.79 

1906 

6,021 

1, 716, 676 

285. 11 

40,087 

4,305,981 

106.91 

7, 167 

989,639 

138.06 

1907 

6,080 

1,978,106 

326. 35 

33,882 

4,359,967 

128.68 

6,781 

850,901 

125.48 

1908 

6,487 

1, 604, 392 

292.40 

19,000 

2,612,587 

187.50 

6,609 

990,667 

140.90 

1909 

7,084 

2,007, 276 

283 36 

21, 616 

3,386,617 

166.67 

3,432 

472, 017 

137.63 

1910 

11, 620 

3,296,022 

283.66 

28,910 

4, 081, 167 

141. 17 

4, 512 

614,094 

136.10 

1911 

9,503 

2,692,074 

280 63 

25,145 

3,845,253 

162.92 

6,585 

1,070,061 

162.50 

1912 

6,607 

1,923, 025 

291.06 

34,828 

, 4,764,816 

136. 81 

4,901 

732, 096 

149.38 

1913 

10,008 

2, 126, 876 

212 42 

28,707 

i 3,960^102 

137. 96 

4,744 

733, 796 

164.68 

1914- 

33, 010 

2,606,029 

78 89 

22,776 

3, 388, 819 

148. 79 

4,883 

690,974 

141. 61 

1916 

12, 652 

977,380 

77.26 

289,340 

64,046,534 

221.35 

65,788 

12,726,143 

193.44 

1916 

16,666 

1,618,245 

104.03 

367,653 

73,531,146 

206.65 

111,916 

22,960,312 

206.16 

1917 

12,684 

1,888,303 

150.06 

278,674 

59,525,320 

213. 60 

136,680 

27, 800, 854 

203.39 

1918 

6, 111 

1,187,443 

232.33 

84,766 

14,923,663 

176. 06 

28,879 

4,886,406 ' 

169. 17 

1919 

4,003 

750,264 

187. 43 

27, 976 

5, 206, 251 

186. 10 

12, 462 

2,333.029 

187.43 

1920 

4.906 

799,012 

162.86 

18,952 

3,285,066 

173.34 

8,991 

1,816,888 

201.97 

1921 

4,044 

1,205,457 

298.09 

12,638 

1,923,041 

162. 16 

6, 770 

k, 1, 063, 254 

157.05 

1922 

3,136 

631,783 

169. 57 

17,827 

1,868,099 

104. 79 

11,241 

1,009,567 

89.81 

1923 

2,816 

846,668 

300.30 

8,641 

1,048,339 

121. 32 

12, 719 

1, 324,666 

104. 14 

1924 

2,468 

942,170 

383.31 

11,693 

954,534 

81.63 

16) 170 

1,711,611 

106.65 


Division of Btatlstioal and Historical Research. 
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«Tablb 600 . — Horses and mules: Farm price per head, by age groups, VnUed SUOes, 

Jan. 1, 1894-m5 




Horses 

Mules 


Jan. 1— 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

1894 

$2ai9 

$3a20 

$57.32 

$2a79 

$39.11 

$72.90 

1895 

14.79 

22.89 

4a 60 

19.79 

29.26 

5101 

1896 

13.49 

20.29 

39.73 

17.87 

2a 46 

5161 


13.07 

19.47 

37. 77 

ia96 

24.94 

4196 



1899 

14.94 

21.76 

4a 78 

iao3 

2a 17 

51.46 

1899 

16.51 

2105 

44.40 

lasi 

27.20 

52.51 

1900 

19.44 

2a 67 

53.01 

22.71 

82.87« 

62.21 

1901 

2a 44 

30.59 

57.63 

2a 14 

87.74 

69.06 

1902 

22.02 

3a39 

6a 99 

27.01 

89.55 

7161 

1903 

25.08 

39.21 

67.48 

31.96 

47.73 

7107 

1904 

2a 86 

42l19 

7a 68 

34.89 

51.73 

8194 

1906 

2a 05 

4a 67 

76.30 

37.85 

56.93 

9113 

1906 

82.91 

51. 36 

87.35 

4a 46 

6186 

10104 

1907 

89.12 

61.77 

101.02 

51.85 

7173 

120.82 

1908 

0) 

(*) 

4a 05 

0) 

0) 

72.68 

(0 

0) 

(0 

^1^53 

0) 

1909 

(*) 

0) 

1910 

iia 57 

12106 

1911 

4a 09 

7168 

120.04 

59.89 

8a 13 

131 11 

1912 

45.75 

71.96 

11124 

5a 12 

saoo 

120.46 

1913 

4a 75 

7a 54 

121.06 

59.31 

8156 

13105 

1914 

47.96 

74.87 

119. 77 

57.45 

8187 

13176 

1916 

46.36 

7a 62 

iiaio 

51.80 

7146 

121.46 

1916 

44.30 

69.08 

111.34 

51.59 

7182 

123.55 

1917 - 1 

4& 17 

70, n 

112.64 

5a 98 

80.28 

12117 

1918 

45.20 

70. tl 

11130 

57.61 

8132 

139.88 

1919 

42.62 

6a 94 

108.17 

59.14 

80.14 

147.65 

1920 : 

37.22 

58.88 

10a53 

6ai2 

00.48 

16154 

1921 

31. 57 

49. 72 

90.70 

47.49 

71. 76 

12180 

1922 

2a 32 

4. 24 

7a 02 

35.18 

5104 

0144 

1923 

2a 14 

41. .'1 

76.07 

3120 

51.54 

6110 

1924 

24.08 

87.86 

69.34 

81.71 

4143 

01.61 

1926 

24.07 

37.65 

67.68 

8L41 

47.18 

87.62 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


iNo data. 


Table 601. — Horses: Farm price per head, IBth of months United States, 

1910-1984 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nnv 

Dec. 


1910 

$140 

$147 

iil 

$154 

$148 

$151 

$148 

$148 

$145 

$144 

$143 

$141 

WfM 

1011 

*143 

144 

145 

147 

146 

145 

139 

141 

136 

137 

136 

134 


1912. 

134 

137 

mCm 

142 

144 

145 

142 

142 

141 

140 

180 

130 


1918 

140 

146 

146 

148 

145 

146 

143 

141 

141 

138 

186 

185 


Av. 1910-1913.... 

139 

R9 

145 

148 

146 

147 

143 

143 

142 

140 

138 

137 

142 

1914 

137 

139 

138 

138 

139 

^136 

187 

135 

132 

137 

"lao 

ISO 

'■ ■"l85 

1915 - 

ISO 

132 

132 

132 

138 

132 

134 

131 

131 

120 

127 

126 

180 

1016 ! 

128 

120 

181 

133 

184 

132 

183 

181 

181 


120 

120 

180 

1917 

120 

131 

133 

136 

138 

187 

135 

132 

182 

K!3 

120 

120 

182 

1918 

180 

133 

137 

137 

136 

135 

182 

181 

128 

126 

122 

121 

180 

1919., 

120 

121 

124 

127 

120 

127 

127 

125 

119 

114 

118 

118 

121 

1920 

118 

123 

127 


132 

130 

127 

124 

119 

112 


07 

119 

Av. 1914-1920... 

127 

B3 

132 

m 

134 

133 

1 

1013 

127 

125 

122 

121 

128 

1921 

96 

98 

Bn 



08 

M 

63 

89 

85 

82 

81 i 


1922 

$2 

84 

86 

87 

89 

88 

88 

86 

84 

81 

79 

79 

84 

1928. 

ii 

85 

85 

86 

88 

87 

85 

78 

82 

80 

78 

75 

82 

1924 

78 

74 

75 

76 

78 

77 

im 

79 

78 

77 

76 

78 

76 


PWiiloD Of Crop and Livestock Estimates, as reported by ooantry dealers. 
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Table 602. — Horses: Farm price per head, 15th of months hy States, 19S4 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 


May 

15 

June 

16 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

16 

Doc. 

15 

Av. 

Maine 

$160 

$160 

$160 

$166 

$156 

$150 

$162 

$154 

$151 

$155 

$160 

$146 

$164 

New Hampshire 

130 

125 

130 

130 

180 

130 

130 

150 

14K 

150 


HOI 

132 

Vermont--'- 

130 

125 

120 

121 

115 

no 

ROtl 

100 

mmm 

100 

96 

■ill 

no 


140 







160 


m 



138 

Rhode Island 




■" 


150 

160 

. 

126 

130 

139 

Connecticut 

150 

140 

140 

146 

146 

160 


160 

IHI 

160 

163 

156 

148 

New York 

120 

120 

122 

120 

120 

116 

117 

120 

118 

116 

112 

114 

118 

New Jersey--- 

125 

120 

125 

125 

126 

130 

mmM 

133 

135 

140 

140 

145 

131 

Pennsylvania- 

100 

105 

110 

112 

110 

108 

■ini 

no 

■Ml 

no 

105 


108 


70 

70 

70 

72 

70 

76 

75 

76 

75 



72 

72 

Maryland 

76 

76 

74 

76 

78 

76 

74 

80 

78 

76 

80 

78 

77 

Virginia-.- 

80 

80 

82 

83 

80 

80 

78 

81 

83 

85 

82 

78 

81 

West Virginia- 

80 

80 

86 

87 

88 

00 

88 

86 

84 

80 

81 

79 

84 

North Carolina 

102 

100 

100 

Tilil 

■ iTil 

mmm 

104 

103 

102 

100 

HOI 

06 

101 

South Carolina 

103 

102 

100 


KaI 

98 

■a 

05 

018 

0.5 

08 

95 

98 

Georgia 

00 

00 

92 

01 

80 

00 

88 

00 

85 

80 

80 

77 

87 

Floiida 

100 

97 

100 

08 

100 

08 

WiTil 


95 

00 

85 

90 

06 

Ohio— 

90 

02 

06 

96 

100 

05 

07 

07 

05 

00 

02 


04 

Indiana - 

72 

78 

76 

78 

76 

73 

71 

75 

73 

71 

60 

71 

73 

miuois 

76 

76 

78 

80 

82 

80 

82 

82 

85 

83 

80 

76 

80 

Michigan 

95 

04 

96 

90 

08 

100 

lESI 

97 

05 

100 

102 

98 

08 

Wisconsin.- 

102 

104 

106 

i08 


no 

108 

no 

112 


106 

HOI 

107 

Minnesota.— 

78 

80 

86 

86 

88 

90 

02 

08 

95 

90 

89 

90 

88 

Iowa 

89 

88 

90 

92 

03 

93 

04 

06 

08 

08 

04 

88 

93 

Missouri- 

50 

62 

63 

64 

64 

62 

65 

56 

65 

52 

52 

48 

63 

North Dakota 

66 

58 

60 


64 

65 

66 

60 

68 

70 

70 

66 

64 

South Dakota 

63 

66 

66 

68 

70 

69 

67 

66 

67 

63 


60 

65 

Nebraska 

70 

72 

76 

78 

80 

79 

70 

83 

80 


73 

70 

76 

Kansas 

60 

61 

53 

66 

67 

68 

60 


60 

57 

66 

63 

66 

Kentucky. 

63 

61 

62 



63 

64 

65 

63 

64 


66 

62 

Tennessee 

67 

60 

70 



73 

71 

69 


65 

62 

69 

68 

Alabama. - 

74 

76 

77 

78 

80 

82 

79 

75 

Ha 

67 

70 

06 

74 

Mississippi 

63 

64 

64 

63 



66 


67 

mSM 

67 

64 

66 

Louisiana 

68 

68 

68 

66 

08 

60 

70 


68 


^Kol 

66 

06 

Texas — - 

04 

61 

61 

■a 


63 

61 


50 

67 

68 

59 

00 

Oklahoma 

44 

46 

43 

46 


47 

48 

47 

44 

46 

43 

46 

46 

Arkansas 

60 

61 

63 

64 

66 

54 

63 

54 

53 

52 

53 

60 

64 

Montana 

44 

42 

43 


40 

43, 

46 

45 

46 

44 

46 

43 

44 

Wyoming 

42 

43 

44 

43 

43 

46 

45 

48 

49 

45 


40 

44 

Colorado 

54 

66 

67 

58 

60 

60 

60 

60 

62 

58 

60 

55 

68 

j 

New Mexico 

60 

68 

50 

67 

57 

67 

67 

55 





68 

Arizonn 

81 

78 


72 

70 

68 

66 

70 

70 

75 



72 

Utah ' 

85 

87 



90 

90 

86 

86 

82 

81 

80 

82 

86 

Neva^ia 














Idaho 

70 

m 

67 

66 

65 

62 

IMI 

66 

67 


62 

69 

64 

Washington.... 

87 

83 

84 

82 

SO 

80 

82 

87 

85 


77 

72 

82 

Oregon 

76 

76 

78 

76 

76 

76 

72 

80 

78 


78 

73 

76 

California 

04 

89 

00 

86 

86 

88 

90 


08 

06 

03 

91 

92 

United States— 

73. 43 

73. 78 

H 




77.47 


78.33 

76.64 

76.60 

72.93 

76.14 


DiTlgion of Crop and Livestock Estimates, as reported by country desiets. 


29283°— YBK 1924 63 
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Tabls 603. — Livestock in specified countries 

[Thousands— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


(Country 

Date 

Cattle! 

Swine 

Sheep 

Qoats 

Horses 

' 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

United States (see gen- 



■■ 







eralnote) - 

Jan. 1,1914.... 

66, 8M 

55,000 

42,200 

8 3,030 

24,145 

4,710 

•123 



Jan 1,1924,.., 

68,500 

68,200 

381800 

»8;664 

19 ; 969 

5, 814 

87 


Alaska (on farms 










and not on forms).. 

Jan. 1,1910,... 

/ 

(*) 



8 



»4« 


Jan. 1,1920.... 

1 

1 

(*) 

h 

1 


(*) 

»l/f 

niiam _ 

do 

(*) 

1 


1 

4 



$ 

Hawaii (on farms 









and not on farms).. 

Apr. 15,1910- 

149 

St 

77 

5 


9 

8 



Jan. 1,1920.... 

t4i 

S9 

44 

5 

24 

11 

2 


Panama, Canal Zone. 

1923 

7 



(*) 

(0 

(0 



Porto Rico (on farms 







and not on farms). 

Apr. 15,1910.. 

sie 

toe 

tf 

4p 

BS 

6 

/ 



Jan. J, 1920..,. 

m 

137 

4 

68 

67 

7 

1 


Samoa 

.... do 

(•) 

4 



(0 




Virgin Lslands. 



...X ..X. 





On farms 

Nov. 1,1917 

12 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Not on farms 

do... 

(‘) 

(^) 

(<) 

(♦) 


(4) 

(4) 


AlgArlii 

Sept , 1913 

1,108 

112 

Mil 

3,848 

^ 216 

193 

272 

*202 


Bopt.^ 1923.... 

1,022 

111 

8;991 

3 ; 768 

195 

174 

269 

*197 

Andaman and Nicobar 










Islands (British) 

1928 



1 

1 

(4) 




Argentina. 

June 1, 1914 . , , 

55,887 

2,m 

43,225 

4,825 

8,324 

565 

2 m 



Dec 31,1922.- 

S7,006 

i.isr 

86,209 

T 4,820 

f 9, 482 

’<628 

T 289 


Australia 

Dec. 31, J913-. 

11,484 

801 

85,057 

262 

2,522 



•13 


Dec. 31,1922... 

14,337 

9W> 

78,803 

230 

2,390 

4 

13 

• a 

Austria 

Doc. 31, 1910 8 . 

2,366 

1,932 

301 

239 

319 





Mar. ?; 1923... 

2,163 

1,473 

597 

382 

282 





Azores and Madeira Is- 










lands 

1900 

89 

9.3 

87 

38 

2 

3 

9 


Bahamas 

1913 

2 

12 

12 

6 

1 

i 




1918. 

2 


14 

6 

1 

1 

i 


Barbados 

1913. 





2 

r ’4 

i 6 



1922 





2 

1 4 

i 4 


Basutoland 

1911 



1, 869 

989 

88 

1 ] 

f 



1921 

574 


1,854 

89 i 

162 

i 1 

6 


Bechuanaland Protecto- 




1 



rate 

1911. 

S 24 



m 

2 

1 

K 



1921 

426 


120 r 

238 


1 

6 


Belgium 

Dec 31,1910 8 . 

1,925 

1,663 

189 

230 

325 

i ^ 

60 



Dec 31,1923... 

1,603 

1 , 176 

« 120 

8 33 

243 




Bolivia 

1910 

734 

114 

1, 449 

466 

97 

45 

17M 


Brazil 

1912-13 

! 30, 705 

18,401 

10, 650 

10, 049i 

7,290 

3 , 208 



Sept 1,1920-. 

! S4, S71 

18, 169 

7,93S 

5,087. 

i 5,254 

1,865 


British Cameron 

1923 

12 

18 6 

31 

65* 





British Ouiana 

1913. 

111 

14 

18 

14 

1 



2 

6 



1923 

102 

12 

15 

g 

2 

2 

6 


British South West Af- 


! 








rioa\ (foi mer Q erinan 










Southwest Africa) 

1913 

206 

8 

655 

617 

16 

1 

4 

11 


1923 

660 

6 

937 

024 

1 21 

2 

36 

0) 

Bulgaria 

Dec 31, 1910 ». 

!2,048 

646 

8 , 651 

1,632 

! 425 

24 

147 



Dec, 31,1920... 

^2,296 

1,090 

8, 923 

1,832^ 

898 

26 

166 


Capo Verde Islands 










(Portuguese) 

1914 

8 

14 

4 

30 

1 

1 

10 



1916 

9 

17 

6 

38 

1 

1 

17 


Canada 

June 30, 1914... 

6,037 

3,434 

2,068 


2,048 





June 16, 1923- . 

9,246 

4,406 

2,754 


3,531 

9 



Cayman Islands 






(British) 

1913 

2 

1 


(*) 

> (*) 





1922 

1 



0) 

V) 

(0 



Ceylon 

1913 

! 1,484 

86 

W 


* 5 



1923 

! 1,398 

60 

6 OI 

1 I 681 

2 





I Buffaloes Included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes 
* Census 1910. 


> Census 1920. 

than 500 

< Includes 22,000 reindeer and 20,000 work dogs in 1910 and 03,000 reindeer and 18,000 work dogs in 1020. 

• Camels. 

^ Year 1921. 

> Estimated for present boundaries. 

• Year 1920. 

10 Data for preceding year. 

i^The number of work animals only within present boundaries in 1921 compared with the estimated 
number within the same territory in 1910, in parentheses, is as follows. Cattle, 876,000 (837,000) : buffaloes, 
148,000 (160,000) ; horses, 174,000 (149,000) . 
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Tablb 603 . — Livestock in specified countnea — Continued 
[Thousands— 1. e., 000 omittedl 


Sheep 

Goats. 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

4,567 

288 

489 

34 

30 


4,569 

526 

329 

44 

34 


22, 186 


1 4,934 


4, .394 


22,232 


4,401 


3,660 


R 

(4 

‘ 526 

201 

139 

1 

(<) 

i 

SS 

a 



1 

1 1 

105 

8 

h 




625 

46 

2 




844 

77 

4 


18 269 

266 


67 



w 266 

177 


9 

43 

•1 

1,322 

711 

692 




986 

1,221 

59l{ 




533 

44 

605 




302 

29 

548 





706 

16s\ 

66 



1 


1 






1 






S04 




842 

i, 42i 

273 





sts 




113 

533 

420 




18 

61 

1 


4 


26 

67 

(*) 

0) 

5 


(0 

3 

0) i 

(*) 

1 


0) 

4 

0) 

(0 

1 


810 

331 

40 

22 

632 

« 118 

062 

401 

37 

22 

003 

«U1 

486 

1 

193 




AAA 


210 




1.685 1 

2 

9 

34 

6 6i 

1,1 

roi 

2 

10 

47 

068 

698 


4 




(S67 


4 




112 

(*) 

1 




69 

0) 

1 





3 

^ 14 


.... - 



1 

17 


8 



J,3S0 

11 

S66\ 

1 


w 07 

1,671 

12 

396 



si«58 

16, 176 

1, 610 

d, 359 

188 

358 


9,925 

1, 353 

2,848 

192 

284 


298 


16 




1 , ] 

128 

46 


45 


24 


(*) 


0) 


31 


(♦) 

< — 

(*) 


C) 

0) 

(*) 






70 






114 





Country 


OhUe 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia- 
Denmark 


Dominican Republic 

(Hanto Domingo) 

Dominica (British) 


Dutch East Indies* 

Java and Madura--. 

Outer possessions 

Dutch West Indies: 
Curacao and depend* 
encies 


Dutch Guiana or Suri- 
nam 


Egypt 


Estbonla 

Eritieu (Italian). 


Falkland Islands (Brit- 
ish) 


Faroe islands (Danish) 
Fiji Islands (British)... 
Finland 


France 

French Cameron 

French Equatorial Af 
nca (French Congo)... 
French establishments 
in India. 


French Guiana 

French Indo-China.. 


Date 


1913 

1922 

1914 

1916 « 

mri 

1921 

1914 

1023 

Dec. 31,1913. 
Dec. 31, 1923. 
Mar 31, 1914. 
Mur. 31, 1923. 

1910-11 

Dec 31, 1920. 

1913-14 " 

July 15, 1924.. 

May 15, 1921. 
1903 

1922 


1915.. 

1921.. 

1915., 

1921., 


1016., 

1923.. 


Doc. 31, 1913.. 
Dec. 31, 1923.. 

1914 

Beptember- 

October, 

1023. 

Summer, 1913 

j.,23 

191.) 

1922 


1913 

1922. 

1914 

1919 

1913 

1922 

Heptember, 

1910. 

1922 

Dec 31, lOia*. 
Dec. 31, 1923- . 
1922. 


1922.. 


1913- 

1023.. 

1916.. 

3916.. 

1922.. 


Cattle 


2,084 

1,906 

21,997 

16,973 

3,035 

336 

426 
3, 141 
6,065 
61 
47 
4,J 
4,377 
2,718 
2,660 

647 

1 


37 

30 

2,516 

12,201 

2,715 

2,862 

674 


i6,7«4 

15,060 

7/a 

11,874 


8 

14 

1 1, 169 
1 1,291 


528 

513 

517 

563 

8 

8 

4 

4 

49 

1,6 

1,844 
15,338 
13, 749 
290 

750 

1 51 
184 
6 

1 4, 616 
13.680 


Swine 


184 

263 

76,819 

44,711 

711 


97 


C) 

(*) 


2 

2 

4ia 

378 
7, 529 
6,406 


13 

25 

7 

2,663 

8,000 


1 Buffaloes included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes. 

* Census 1920. 

* Less than 500. 

* Camels. 

* Estimated for present boundaries. 

1* Excludes provmoes of Szechwan, Kwangtung, Ytmnan, Kweichow, and Hunan in 1916. The number 
In these provmoes in 1914 were estimated as flows' Cattle, 8,476,000; swine, 33,794,000; 8heep,4,279,000; 
horses, 667,000; asses, 168,000. , . , , 

IS One year of age and over, 30 per cent may be added foe rough approximation of number under that age. 

1* No official estimate was made of hogs over 1 year, exclusive of boars and sows, for 1920. Assuming 
the percentage decrease in this class to be the same as that for all other swine an estimate has been made 
and iuclud^ in the 1920 figure 

Excludes animals belonging to British Army. 

Reindeer. 
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Tablb 603. — Liveatock in specified countries — Continued 
[Thousands— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Qoats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

oella* 

neous 

French West Africa: 











1922 

66 

17 

111 

164 

1 


(‘) 



1922 

102 

43 

86 

105 

2 





1922 

886 

3 

91 

96 

3 


1 



1923 

400 

2 

600 

500 

40 


55 



1921 

219 


2.106 

3 


47 

®38 


1922._ 

663 


527 

676 

44 


79 

•82 


1922 

427 

5 

215 

260 

30 


43 

•4 



1923 

1, 216 

’28 

2,324 

1, 724 

48 


92 

1 10 22 


Dec. 1, 1913.. 

is; 474 

22,533 

4,988 

3,164 

3,8(r/ 

io 2 

10 0 



Oct. 1, 1023.— 

16, 691 

17,308 

0,106 

4. 676 

»» 3, 651 

10 26 

»®6 


Cold (UHtluh'i 

1913 

60 

11 

250 

2 


8 



1921 ... 

80 

16 

352 

3 

h) 

9 



1911 

6 




£ 





1918 


2 

4 

5 


1 

1 



1911 8 

665 

346 

5,884 

3, 759 

204 

121 

260 



1921 

689 

404 

5,789 

3, 717 

177 

127 

244 



1914 

26 

61 

12 

17 

9 

4 

4 



1920 

22 

50 

11 

16 

7 

3 

4 



1913 

657 

188 

514 

n 

64 

83 





319 

96 

185 

17 

86 




Honduras, Kepublicof... 

1913-14 

489 

180 

5 

23 

68 

20 

4 


1918 

466 









1913 

1 


{*) 


(0 





1922 

2 


(*) 

h) 





1911 « 

2,193 

3,200 

2,302 

34 

881 

(*) 

8 



1922 

i;828 

2;47:i 

1, 352 


717 





1913 

27 

'635 

i 

47 





1922 

26 


671 

3 

51 




India (British) 

1913-14 

1 143,179 


23, 081 

30,694 

1,644 

79 

1,508 

• 492 


1921-^ 

U45;00t'i 


22, 082 

24, 333 

i;684 

76 

1.368 

•410 

India (native States) 

1913-14 

i 14,046 



126 

176 

182 

• 54 

1921-22 . 

i 34, 375 


11,930 

7,306 

616 

6 

308 

• 118 

Italy 

Mar. 19, 1 W8 * 

6.590 

2,685 

11,615 

21784 

982 

392 

872 



1918 8 

6, 624 

%509 

12,029 

3,146 

1,016 

500 

969 


JaUinioa 

1913 

i’6 

31 

10 

io 17 

63 





1922 

14. 

32 

7 

30 

50 


17 


Japanese Empire: 


1 








jApfUl . - 

Doc .31, 1013... 

1,389< 

310 

3 

89 

1,582 

....... 




Dec. 31,1922__. 

1, 459! 

512 

1? 

151 

1, 676 




('hn.HAn (EorAa) . . 

Dec, 31, 1913... 

1, 211 

761 

{*) 

10 

61 

1 

13 



1922 . .. 

1,608 

1, 1011 

2 

23 

53 

2 

10 


Formosa (Taiwan) 

Dec 31,1913... 

1 419 

1,822 

<*) 

129 

(0 




Dec. 31, 1921... 

1 422 

1, 281 

0) 

102 

1*) 




Rai’ahito 

Dec. 31, 1913... 

1 

1 



2 





Dec. 31, 1922... 

3 

2 



6 


... 


Kwantung (Japa- 










nese leased territory) 

Dec. 31, 1913... 

31 

66 

2 

12 

3 

13 

27 



1922 

33 

100 

1 

8 


17 

30 


Ke^a Colony and Pro- 






7j 




tectorate (British East 






1 




Africa). 

Mar., 1913 

780 


6,600 

4,020 

1 




June, 1923 

3,100 

12| 

2,647 

3,406 

2 

1 

36 

•160 

Latvia i 

1913 

912 

657 

096 

104 

320 





1923 

911 

487 

1,488 

20 

341 




Lithuania 

1913 . . . 

918 

1,368 

1,162 


451 





1923^ 

1,285 

1,697 

1,413 


500 




T.iurfltnhnrg __ 

Dec. 1,1913.... 

m 

m 

6 

To\ 

19 





Dec. 31, 1922 .. 

83 

80 

4 

10 

17 




Madasgascar 

1915 

6,606 

666 

290 

m! 

3 





Feb. 28, 1923... 

7,819 

10 400 

10 176 

»M60| 





Malay States, Un- 








federated: 










Kedah 

1922 

76 


(0 

26' 





Kelantan 

1921 

146 







Perils 

1922 

12 








Trengganu 

1923 

40 

1 

’’ 180 

300 





Malta 

Mar. 31, 1914.. 

4 

4 

15 

13 

3 





1023 

0 

7 

20 

44 

5 

5 

7 


Mauritius 

1913 

. 22 

8 

1 

log 

1 

0) 




1923 

17 

3 

2 

7 


1 


^ Buffaloes included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes. 

• Less than flOO. 

• Oamels. 

» Year 1921. — 

• Bstimated for present boundaries. 

I* Data for preening year. 

If Animals on sugar estates only. 
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Table 603 . — Lwestoek in specified countries — Continued 
[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


County 


Mexico 

Morocco, French. 

Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa) 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia (French) 
Newfoundland 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria (British) 

Norway *®-- 

Nyasaland Protectorate- 

Palestine 

Panama. 

Papua (territory of Brit- 
ish) 

Paraguay.. - 

Peru - 

Philippine Islands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rhodcbia 

Runiaiua 

Russia (European, in- 
cluding Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasia) ... 

Asiatic — 

Salvador. 

St Helena (British) 

St Lucia (British) 

Shetland Islands 

Seychelles Islands (Brit- 
ish) 

Siam 

Sierra Leone (British)... 

Somaliland (Italian) 

Spain 



Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Qoats 

Uorses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 


6,i4M 

616 

S,4£4 

4,206 

869 

SS4 

288 


1923 

1,760 

•462 

usA 

1,671 

ax6 




1916 

im 

16 

sins 

1,062 

123 

226 

• so 

1923 

1,683 

49 

7, 121 

2,359 

162 

63 

483 

« 106 

1913 

25 

15 

10 

29 





1923 


i»24 


w 34 





June, 1913 


1, 350 

842 

2.12 

834 




Muy-June,1921 


i;619 

668 

272 

364 

7 





1911 

9i 

19 

76 

16 

IS 




1921... . 

£8 

14 

86 

14 

16 




April, 1911 


$40 

XS, 996 

6 

404 

(0 

li 


Jan. 31, 1924... 

a,54G 

421 

i»23,685 

10 17 

331 

(4 10) 

(*) 


1908... 

sue 

IX 

(0 

1 

28 

6 

2 


1921 

mwm 







1922 

2' 910 

61 

1,832 

4, 272 

171 


442 

« to 4 

Dec 31, 1907.. 


158 

990 

'222 

162 



Nov. 20 , 1923.- 

i; 131 

237 

1, 526 

242 

193 




Mar.3i; 1914.. 

76 

23 

28 

137 


(<) 



1922 

IS 

30 

60 

170 

(*) 


U) 


1923 

110 0.3 

(*) 

271 

490 

10 5 

• 16 

iftlfi 


30 


6 

16 

2 



■■■ 

2 

(0 

C) 

1 

(0 





2 

1 

i*) 

1 



(^) 


1915 

5, 249 

61 

*^600 

87 

478 

17 

18 


1923 - 

•1 4 ; 000 

S3 87 

«600 

« 93 

« 490 

»* 19 

IS 20 


Apr. 1, 1923-.- 

i;2U3 

429 

11,034 

74 

119 



llEEj] 

Dec. 31, 1913. . 

'418 

2,017 

' 104 

B29 

179 




1921- . ' 


4, 477 

223 

892 

279 



M i;536 



6,231 

4,268 


8, 386 



Sept 30, 1921 

7,805 

6, 17 1 

X, 178 


S,20t 




October; J900.. 

70S 

1,111 

S,07S 

"‘If 0X4 

88 

68 

144 


March, 1920-- 

741 

921 

3, 851 

1,493 

90 




1911-12 

719 

10 

300 

602 



20 



Doc 31,1923... 

1,921 

22 

••317 

' *« 20 

3 



1910-11 • 

1 5, 648 

3, 262 

11 , 128 

1 658 

1.911 

14 


1923 

* 6 , 739 

2,925 

12, 481 

1 586 

1,828 

3 

11 


1913 8 . - 

30, 132 

11, 260 

41,995 

1, 100 

22. 169 




1922 

27, 747 

6,722 

32, 476 

758 

14,351 




1913* 

15 ; 609 

2,037 

33, 237 

4, 442 

10 , 2:19 




1922*0 

71278 

1,(^ 

9,314 

1, 745 

6 , 45() 




1900 

284 

423 

21 

74 




1911 -- . 

2 


4 

2 

(^) 




1921 

1 

0 ) 

5 

] 

0 ) 


1 


1914 — 





1 



1922 





1 




1910 

14 

(4) 

141 


5 




1913 - - - 

1 

0 

(^) 


(*) 




1923 - 

1 

3 

(4) 


(0 


(*) 


Mar. 31, 1913 

1 4, .501 

740 


^ 81 




Mar 31, 1924 

1 6, 270 

10 864 



166 




1910 

2 

(^) 

1 


(*) 




1921 

21 

1 






U246 


1,666 


ill 



•2,101 

1913 

2,’ 879 

2, 710 

16.441 

8,3M 

5421 

948 

849 

•5 

1923 

3.435 

4.728 

18, 560 

3,8d^ 

1,626! 

1,100 

1,033 

• 4 


I BufTaloes included with cattle for countries reporting buffaloes 

* Less than 500. 

• Camels. 

t* Estimated for present boundaries 
» Data for proeedlng year 
••Year 1916. 
or 30 

•0 Iri riirai districts only. The numbers in cities on Jan. 1, 1018, compared with Dec 81, 1907, in paren- 
theses were as follows. Cattle, 3,764 (5,133); swine, 4,478 (5,772); sheep, 1,479 (1,650); goats, 848 (500); 


horses, 7,945 (8,580). 

« Unofficial. 

M Year 1918. 

>• Llamas and alpacas. 

*• Carabao. 

•• European owned. 

M Includes 1920 census figures 


for Turkestan and Azerbaijan. 
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Table 603. — Livestock in specified countries — Continued 
[Thousands—l. e.* 000 omlttedl 










Mis- 

Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sbeep Goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

oella- 









neous 

Straits Settlements and 









Labuan 

1913 

46 

168 


2 





1919 

67 

267 


2 




Swaziland (British) 

1913 - 

73 

9 

170 

1 


2 



1923 

268 

10 

76 164 

1 

(*) 

3 


Sweden 

Est (mated 









av., 1913-14 

3,069 

1,023 

1,206 119 

060 





1920 

2,736 


1,668 113 

728 


- 


Bwitzerlttn^i 

Apr. 11, 1911.- 

uus 

870 

161 841 

144 

8 

$ 



Apr. 11, 1921- 


840 

H8 880 

184 

4 

1 


Syna 

1923 

196 


2,047 907 



4 

• 40 

Tanganyika Territory 









(former German East 










19U 

1,489 

1 

2,793 






1923 

.1,800 

2 

3,940 

(') 

(0 

25 


Trinidad and Tobago 

Mar. 31,1914. 

13 

9 

2 

6 





1920 

10 

9 

8 (•) 

4 

4 



Tunis 

Doc.31,1913.- 

217 

17 

729 606 

37 

23 

96 



1923 

400 

13 

1,461 777 

72 

31 

123 

•114 

Turkey, European and 

1907 and 








Asiatic 

1009 »*' 

•8 6,438 

79 

»»16,218 »» 14,634 

960 

163 

1,411 

• 248 


1923 

3,651 


11, 914 

360 

78 

333 

• 62 


1913 - 

1 

<♦*) 

(*) 

(*) 






1919. — 

i 

(*) 


* 




TTganrifi Prnl,er»t.nrAt.ft 

May 31, 1914 

776 





. - .J 



1923 

920 

(*) 

207 837 


(0 1 

i*) 


Union of South Africa 

Dec. 31, 1911- 

S,797 

I,08g 

80,657 11,76^ 

719 

94 

887 



Apr. 30, 1922- 

9,201 

941 

31, 696 8, 337 

988 

129 

809 


United Kingdom: 




1 





England and Wales.. 

Juno 4, 1914 

6,878 

2,481 

17,260 

1,400 


... 



June 4, 1924... 

6.894 

3,227 

14,843 

1, 232 




Scotland 

Juno 4, 1914... 

1,216 

163 

7,026 

209 






; June 4, 1924..- 

1, 163 

198 

6, 840 

193 




Northern Ireland 

June4, i9l4«.. 

816 

222 

366 44 

133 


10 



' June 4, 1924-.- 

rae 

140 

609 66 

96 

' (0 

0 


Irish Free State 

June 4, 1914 »- 

4,237 

1,083 

3, 2.34 198 

480 

1 30 

234 



June 4, 1923... 

4,216 

. 166 

2, 994 195 

812 

1 24 

220| 


Uruguay 

1908 

8A9S 

.SO 

86, m 80 

556 

1 2' 

2 j 



1923 

«9,000 

i»3U4 

17,510 “12 

“ 5f)6 

1 “141 

“3l 


Venezuela 

1912 

2,004 

1,618 

177 l,f)67 

191 

i ^^1 

3131 



1922 

2, 778 

612 

“113 “2,165! 

“ 168 

! “ 661 

“200 


Yugoslavia - 

1910-11 « 

6,166 

8,966 

10, 496 2, 920i 

J, 188 

24 

99 



Jan. 1, 1024... 

3,870 

2,497 

7,039 J,730 

1,003 

1 

“89 


Comparable totals: *• 






1 



Pre-war 



618,967 

179, 115 

«668,968 J‘108,603 

»'111,801 

|*«1 1,609 

K, 177 


Poat-wor 


678,666 

179.234 

'^>490, 043 in00,441 

»‘92,896 

|3« 11,376 

“8,305 


Estimated world 

- 








totals ••. 









Fro-war 


666,000 

' msoo 

636,900 160,300 

118,800 

' 12,200 

14, 300 


Post-war 



626,600 

261,400 

663,700 139,000 

100,200 

1 12, 300 

13,900 



Division of Statistical and Ilistoncal Research Census returns are in italus, otiier returns are in Roman. 

United States fljnires for cattle, sheep, and s'wino are estimates prepared in Jiureau of Annual Industry 
by adjustment of the census figures to a Jan 1 basis and include all ages and all animals m towns, villages, 
and ranges, as well as on farms. The estimates of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates have 
been used to obtain the fluctuations between census years. The figures for horses and mules comprise 
those of the Division of Crops and Livestock Estimates for animals on farms and the 1010 and 1920 census 
figures for animals not on farms. 

‘Less than 600. 

•Camels. 

•Estimated for present boundaries. 

WDatafor preceding year. 

•»Year 1909 lor Asiatic Turkey and 1907 for European Turkey 

••In addition there wore 832,163 buffaloes. 

«Year 1914. 

••These totals are for countries giving both pre-war and post-war estimates . The latest pre-war estimate 
giving statistics for each class of animal is compared with the most recent estimates available. In countries 
having changed boundaries estimates have been made of the number of livestock within the present terri- 
tory. Estimates from China have been omitted from these totals. 

•U3, 482, 000 designated as *‘8heop and goats*' included with sheep. 

>•5,993,000 designated as '‘sheep and goats *' included with sheep. 

••94,000 designated as "horses, mules, and asses " and "horses and mules " included with horses. 

•• 11,000 designated as " •horses, mules, and asses " and "horses and mules " included with horses. 

•>3,449,000 designated as "mtUes and asses" included with mules. 

»LBe6,000 designated as "mules and asses" included with mules. 

These totals inolade China and rough estimates for all other countries not reporting. 
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POULTRY 

Table ^O^.-^Poultry and chickenB on /arwis, and chicken eggs produced. United 

States, IB 19-1925 


Year 

On hand Jan. 1 

Production 

All poultry 

1 

Chickens 

Chickens 

C'hlcken eggs 

Number 

Valuo 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Dozens 

Valuo 

1919 (census) ) 

Thou- 

sands 

Thousand 

dollars 

Thou- 

sands 

Thousand 

dollars 

Thou- 

sands 

473, 302 

474, 700 
649, 700 
679,000 
648,900 
678,300 

Thousand 
dollars 
380, 240 
412, 734 
392, 334 
378, 460 
417,080 
446,018 

Thou- 

sands 

1, 064, 046 
1,047, 043 
1,888,318 
1,970,766 
2, 170, 668 
1,968,276 

Thousand 
dollars 
676, 137 
726, 188 
652,616 
609,593 
593,648 
621,674 

1920 

iillii 

i 373, 394 

1 369, 637 
367, 700 
408,600 
424,800 
470, 300 
427,000 

1 349, 609 
319, 416 
330,016 
310, 940 
348,106 
336, *177 

1921 

1922 


1923 


1924 

373,880 

349,000 

1926 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i (^-ensus. 


Table 606. — Poultry: Number of different kinds in specified countries ’ 


(Thousands— I e , 000 omitted] 


Country 

1 

Date 

Chick- 

ens 

Turk- 

key.s 

Ducks 

Cleese 

Ouiuca 

fowls, 

pigeons, 

and 

1 undcsig- 
! nated 

1 poultry 

Total 

United States.-- 

Apr 15,1910.. 


S, 689 

S,907 

4 , 45 s 

4, 4^ 

296,865 


Jan. 1, 1920.... 

S69,6S7 

S,6S7 

g,818 

2,939 

\ 3,904 

m,82S 


Jan 1, 1021 ... 

367, 700 




1 12,900 

370.600 


Jan J 1922 

408^600 




' 14, 800 

423, 400 


Jan 1, 1923_... 

424)800 




15, 100 

439,900 


Jan 1, 1924 

474, 500 




; 17) 100 

491,600 

Alaska. - 

Apr 16, 1910.. 

5 


(*) 

(*) 

6 


Jan 1, 1920 

5 



(>) 


1 (0 

5 

Hawaii 

Apr. 16, 1910.. 


S 

e6 


i 4 

96 


Jan. 1,1920 .. 

66 

« 1 

9 

h 

1 2 

79 

Porto Kico 

Apr 15, 1910.. 

699 

U 

9 

1 

46 

669 


Jan 1, 1920.... 

599 

12 

8 

2 

1 67 

678 

Samoa - 

do 

ts 


(^) 



13 

Austria 

Dec. 31, 1910.. 

31,743 


647 

1,990 

1,601 

33, m 


Mar 1923 3-.. 

6,707 

‘ " li 

74 

116 


6,907 

Bulgaria. - 

Dec. 31, 1900. 

4,045 

m 

m 

313 

1 

4, 762 

Costa Uu*u 

1914 

656 




656 

Canada 

June 1, 1911 

29,773 

863 

527 

630 


31,793 


June 15, 1923.. 

4l,35(> 

2,105 

1,046 

961 j 


45, 468 

China { 

1919 * 

128, 660 


41, 397 



169, 947 

Denmark 

July 16, 1914- . 

15, 140 

49 

1,022 

162 


16, 373 


July 15, 1923 «. 

20,000 

.51 

793 

283 


21,127 

Finland 

Sept J, 1920- 

869 




10 

819 

French ludo-Chlna 

1921 





18, 982 

18, 982 

Germany* - .. 

Doc. 1, 1913 . 





71,880 

71,880 


Dec. 1, 1922... 

^,144 


1,668 

6, 392 


66,205 

Greece _ _ 

1917 — 





3, 794 

‘ 3,794 


1920 





6,073 

6,073 

Italy 

1906 





« 50, 000 

i « 50, 000 


1924 





«66.000 

•66,000 


1 Census returns in italics, other returns In Roman For earlier years see the United States Deport- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook for 1923, p. 1037. No data available for Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chile, Franco, Hungary, India, Rumania, Tunis, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

> Less than 500 
I New boundaries. 

4 Excluding provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Szechwan, Yunuau, and Kweichow 
* Includes South Jutland, where the number of chickens amounted to 900,000 in 1923; turkeys ^,000; 
ducks 14.000; geese 13,000 i. , ^ i i 

< Unomcial estimates based on information rained from poultry investigators, instructors, wholesidera, 
and superintendents of markets in important Italian cities 
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^Table 605. — PotUtry: Number of different kinda in specified countries — Contd. 

[Tbousands— i. e. 000 omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Chick- 

ens 

I 

Turk- 

keys 

Ducks 

1 

1 

Oeese 

Guinea 

fowls, 

pigeons, 

and 

undesig- 

nated 

poultry 

Total 

Japanese Empire 

iflia 

19,533 

27,781 


337 


1 

19,870 

28,227 

4, 211 
0,002 

199 


1921 


496 



Chosen (Korea) and Kara- 

1913 



4,211 


1920 





6;002 

T99 

Eenya Colony (British East 

1923 






Dec. 31, 3 922.. 

428 




428 


May-Jfune, 

1910. 

May-June,‘ 

1921. 

1911 

9,778 

9,661 

9, $16 
9,49$ 
1, 391 




i 

9,778 

9,661 

9,699 

9,991 

1,412 





..1 


98 

9$9 

46 

4e 

10 

6 


Jan. 31, 192l„. 

79 

980 


Sept 30, 1907 »- 
June 20, 1918 
June 20, 1918- . 

3 

1 

8 



1,676 

1,796 

1,676 
1,796 
$5, 191 
161 



1 



Poland 

Sept, 30, 1921.. 
Dec. 81, 1023 -. 

19,148 



9,609 

Rhodesia ’ - 



Russia. 

European, Including Uk- 
raine and Northern Cau- 

onfiift 

1920 

03,773 

12,979 

809 

1,801 

927 

4,829 

2,419 

70, 712 
16,411 

Asiatic , . . - 

1920 

80 


Spain * 

1921 

' 26,103 

25,103 

6,080 

flwfidfm _ _ - - 

June 1,1917. 

8,03.5 
4,829 
2,380 
9, $47 

6’ 

23 

17 


June 1, 1919... 

4 

17 

1 

21 


4,871 

Switi^erland - 

1918 


9 


2, 405 


Apr. 21. 1921 .. 
1909 


4 

9 


S,$96 

35,063 

Turkey (Asiatic) - 



35, m 

Union of South Africa.. 

1911 

9,981 

9.182 

28.249 
29,026 
24,810 
4,a'-4 
4, 216 

$69 

61$ 

$7$ 

10,694 

10,064 

32, 232 
32,443 
28, 169 
4,341 


Apr. 30, 1922.. 

Juno 4, 1906... 
June 4, 1913 

262 

‘ 416 

204 


United Kingdom 

Enghmd and Wales « 

628 

2,669 
2, 188 
2,391 
209 1 

686 


652 

677 



June 4, 1921 

446 

517 


Scotland 

Juno 4, 1913 

67 

21 



■111 tip. 4, 1921 

70 

240 

23 


4,649 

4,608 


June 4, 1922 

4,276 

67 

243 

22 


Ireland 

June 4, 1914... 

26,919 
24,424 
15, 176 

26,919 


June 4, 1918. -- 





24,424 
16, 176 

Yugoslavia 

Jan. 31, 1921... 












» Owpod by Europeans only. 

■ Rural communities only. 

• The agricultural schedule (or 1021 Included an inquiry as to the number of poultry on farms on June 4. 
Similar inquires were made in 1906 and 1913. 

10 It was found impracticable to make an estimate of the number of poultry In 1919 and 1920, but the 
returns indicated an increase. 
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Tablb 606. — Poidtry, dressed: Receipts at four markets f 19B0-1924 
(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omlttedl 
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^ABLB 007 . — Poultry i dressed: Receipts, grossj at five markets^ by States of origin^ 

1 9^4 — Continued 

[Thousaad potmds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK 


State 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

California 

8 

13 

144 

30 

82 

6 

4 

’ 66 

5 

3 

103 

66 

628 

Delaware 

9 

6 

2 

4 

4 

8 

6 

8 

6 

4 

10 

17 

84 

Illinois 

5, 125 

4,403 

4, 352 

3, 048 

4, 135 

3,781 

3,522 

3, 120 

4,009 

4, 922 

6,833 

9,846 

67,246 

Indiana 

1, 106 

834 

1,061 

936 

1,083 

709 

881 

692 

1,354 

1,142 

2,031 

3,057 

44,886 

Iowa 

2, 302 

1,380 

697 

223 

691 

873 

1,012 

1,078 

1,699 

2, 378 

3,057 

3, 586 

18,775 

Kansas 

1,024 

430 

460 

284 

437 

622 

583 

794 

651 

950 

1,029 

1, 160 

8>429 

Kentucky 

219 

139 

449 

016 

676 

892 

309 

239 

391 

442 

721 

489 

5,082 

Maryland 

76 

126 

13 

10 

20 

42 

52 

54 

56 

80 

178 

262 

969 

Massachusetts 

41) 

21 

11 

54 

331 

38 

235 

77 

79 

22 

68 

432 

1,408 

Michigan 

76 

134 

22 

11 

62 

44 

264 

143 

80 

119 

297 

148 

1,399 

Minnesota 

496 

689 

425 

178 

138 

441 

664 

438 

774 

1, 124 

1,962 

1,824 

9,143 

Missouri 

1,202 

885 

687 

420 

853 

1,384 

1,446 

1, 724 

1, 782 

2, 184 

2,547 

3,614 

18,629 

Nebraska 

'418 

5.39 

236 

145 

79 

283 

286 

279 

510 

531 

655 

640 

4, 610 

New Jersey 

468 

292 

88 

43 

60 

54 

52 

47 

71 

74 i 

166 

266 

1, 661 

New York 

299 

531 

491 

821 

809 

183 

62 

93 

40 

41 

91 

169 

3,120 

North Dakota 

40 

34 

6 

3 





1 


125 

307 

615 

Ohio 

384 

383 

387 

139 

810 

251 

130 

169 

no 

286 

828 

901 

4,338 

Oklahoma 

120 

199 

158 

2 

3,96 

95 

90 

162 

77 

2 

704 

739 

2, 553 

Pennsylvania 

86 

34 

68 

76 

43 

60 1 

83 

102 

195 

167 

119 

126 

1,148 

South Dakota. 

188 

32 

48 



46 ! 

47 

71 

65 

131 

219 

452 

1,299 

Tennessee 

127 

187 

70 

202 

349 

241 

290 

385 

356 

671 

621 

571 

4,070 

Texas 

1,259 

297 

162 

47 

132 

• 125 

69 

78 

53 

20 

4, 857 

6,009 

12, 108 

Utah 









2 


44 

69 

115 

Virginia 

112 

58 

12 


33 1 

214 

148 

403 

344 

354 

431 

468 

2,589 

Washingtoii 

56 



2 ' 

li ' 

27 


1 


48 

21 


173 

Wisconsin 

290 

i09 

^ ! 

41 

m\ 

222 

208 

261 

236 

205 

702 

452 

2,862 

Other States 

76 

82 

0 

11 

23 1 

16 

69 

30 

15 

17 

466 

669 

1, 458 

Canada....,.....-.-- 



10 

2 







1 

162 

176 



i 













PHILAl^’^^LPHIA 


Delaware 

3 

2 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

7 

23 

20 

77 

Illinois 

1, 199 

734 

901 

499 

461 

521 

569 

528 

478 

726 

1, 16S 

1, 687 

9, 466 

Indiana 

84 

78 

61 

81 

.% 

74 

91 

146 

99 

42 

140 

289 

1,231 

Iowa 

159 

61 

36 

27 

70 

39 

120 

115 

206 

310 

334 

401 

7,883 


120 

114 

48 

33 

36 

33 

51 


Zi 

52 

109 

313 

932 


1 

43 

81 

63 

89 

105 

42 




4 

31 

469 

Maryland 

6 

9 

3 

3 

4 

7 

30 

1 

6 

12 

30 

46 

162 

Mmuesota 

281 

72 

55 

4 

21 

101 

76 

101 

67 

100 

308 

976 

2,252 

Missouri 

91 

47 

28 

84 

74 

107 

25 

74 

40 

46 

131 

260 

1,002 


32 

57 


58 


62 

84 

10 

40 

1 

31 

77 

452 


28 

4 

2 

1 

03 




75 

23 


1 

227 

Now York'. 

82 

113 

126 

3 

26 

1 


213 

21 

33 

104 

326 

1,047 

North Carolina 

^ 1 

1 

2 

4 

9 

8 


2 

5 

6 

4 

1 

56 

North Dakota 

43 

28 

6 

1 







42 

475 

596 

Ohio 

122 

127 

53 

21 

7 

50 

70 

137 

26 1 

92 

266 

227 

1,206 

Oklahoma _ 

1 

P 

24 

1 


63 

143 

106 

60 

43 

240 

192 

880 

Pennsylvania 

68 

60 

52 

68 

76 

70 

65 

69 

76 1 

71 

140 

105 

919 

Tennfisscfl- __ _ 

3 

0 

1 








41 

8 

62 

Texas __ _ 

22 

24 








1 

202 

649 

708 

Virginia 

161 

166 

140 

166 

147 

117 

90 

104 

115 

141 

459 

644 

2,448 

West Virginia i 

69 

68 

60 

64 

69 

49 

48 

61 

62 

60 

176 i 

246 

802 

Wisconsin.- 

20 

2 

31 



40 

29 



22 

23 

92 

268 

Other States 

7 

9 

2 

21 





24 


72 

111 

246 









! 




1 






995 


F arm Animcd^ and tkew ProdnoU — Poetry 

Table 607. — Povltry^ dre9$ed: Receipts ^ gross ^ at five markets, by States of origin. 

1 91S4 — Conti i^ued 

[ThooRand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 
cmOAQO 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Arkansas 

32 


91 

76 

24 

8 

12 

4 

2 

1 

8 

33 

315 

Indiana 

167 

94 

66 

58 

51 

52 

47 

34 

10 

56 

140 

84 

849 

Illinois 

2,220 

1,476 

1,284 

1, 717 

1,276 

1,J)68 

1^171 

251 

216 

aso 

658 

1 490 

13 184 

Iowa 

2,706 

i; 726 

i;03l 

781 

607 

699 

890 

738 

643 

1,761 

3,690 

5,’ 750 

21,024 

Kansas 

292 

130 

90 

36 

61 

74 

91 

121 

239 

387 

715 

1,017 

3,252 

Kentucky 

36 

69 

96 

104 

82 

34 

60 

6 

1 


32 

10 

508 

Michigan 

45 

13 

11 

13 

11 

10 

12 

2 


4 

30 

35 

186 

Minnesota 

1,924 

1, loqj 

663 

348 

140 

106 

149 

129 

107 

660 

2, 485 

3,616 

11, 425 

Mississippi 

4 

5 

8 

9 

6 

7 

6 




1 

4 

49 

Missouri*. 

696 

306 

228 

210 

321 

198 

429 

448 

, 459 

521 

857 

1,307 

6,980 

Montana 

340 

292 

187 

26 

4 

2 





6.57 

687 

2,094 

Nebraska 

232 

138 

131 

61 

67 

82 

104 

1 35 

93 

27 

243 

487 

1,690 

New York 




18 

61 

36 

27 

50 

22 

87 

15 

24 

339 

North Dakota 

734 

697 

411 

68 

41 

32 

14 

1 36 

! 34 

. 64 

1,646 

2,309 

6,984 

Ohio 

1 

1 



1 

1 

6 

1 

! 

j 

14 

13 

38 

Oklahoma 

102 

93 

"'79* 

29 

97 

91 

72 

46 

1 

222 

426 

847 

2,164 

South Dakota 

766 

690 

664 

338 

79 

178 

141 

161 

161 

267 

1,383 

1,688 

6,396 

Tennessee 

62 

69 

31 

43 

18 

18 

46 

88 

81 

74 

7 

37 

564 

Texas 

1, 190 

371 

40 

1 

66 

28 

118 

88 

1 

118 ' 

1,127 

933 

4,077 

Wisconsin 

1, 112 

741 

691 

446 

307 

670 

654 

298 

126 

174 

1,469 

1,283 

7, 771 

Wyoming 

10 

8 i 

10 








39 

42 

109 

All other 

12 

12 

68 

15 

2 

3 

2 



8 

234 

110 

466 


SAN FRANCISCO 


California 

639 

24 

834 

99 

28 

01 

46 

13 

84 

182 

290 

26 

28 

45 

116 

27 

66 

61 

71 

71 

759 

1,017 4,178 
96 336 

— 164 


lUinols 


62 

118 




60 

3 

12 

3 

25 

25 

15 

34 

36 

71 

29 



26 

33 

232 

246 

62 458 

230 

Nevada. 




Oregon _ 

”" 21 ’ 

12 

54 

17 

32 

40 




22 

0 

111 

40 

74 

14 414 

29 339 

02 314 

W ashington 

■ "if 

"' 36 ' 

24 

2 

A 11 other 


70 









Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Conipllcd from monthly reports of the Division of 
Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Table 608 . — Frozen poultry: Cold-storage holdings, 1916-1924 


[Thousand pounds—i. e. 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept.l 

Oct. 1 

Nov.l 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 1 

Feb.l 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

Juuel 

July 1 

Aug.l 

1916 








•» 

07,242 

64,286 

60,194 

54,132 

1917 

66,0^ 

46,737 

61,743 

49, 56J 

64,667 

68,238 

56,960 

44,116 

26,623 

18,929 

J7, 652 

18,766 

1918 

23,034 

29,798 

44,433 

71,238 

108,722 

119,676 

100, 627 

92, 897 

74,162 

65, 616 

49. 212 

40, 673 

1919 

32, 918 

30,492 

33, 139 

64, 740 

87,512 

92, 253 

78, 421 

61,436 

40,626 

30, 635 

' 24, 790 

22,364 

1920 

21, 331 

22,963 

31,070 

49,046 

79,026 

81,096 

79,001 

62,316 

47, 661 

35,408 

27,268 

21,188 

1921 

20,004 

26,602 

34,876 

66,167 

103,697 

103,360 

88,709 

68,471 

50,840 

38,602 

34, 837 

30,669 

1922 

27,671 

26,984 

30,238 

61, 781 

100,170 

121,632 

113, 603 

04,872 

74, 662 

67, 274 

49,100 

41,250 

1923 

34, 131 

33, 142 

40,362 

63,274 

93,434 

99,486 

93, 497 

76,067 

62,068 

39,290 

34,886 

33,604 

1024 

33,837 

40,070 

66,139 

87,039 



















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
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’ Tablb 609 . — Poultry (live): International trade, calendar years 1909-19SS 

(Thousands— 1 e., 000 omitted] 


• 

Country 

Average 1900-1013 

1021 

1922 

1 

1923, preliminary 

Imports 

i 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imxxirts 

Exports 

PWNCrPAL EXPORTINO COUN- 







.... 


TRIES 







1 


Austria 







942 

14 

Austria-Hungary 

2,463 

4,114 


i 





Do.i I 

8i435 

16, 617 




"i 



Canada 

' 16 

(*) 

240| 

867 

418 

m 

473 1 

679 

China 

16 

2,462 

36 

3,871 

31 I 

3,743 

27 

8,639 

Finland 

17 

30 

(•) 






Italy i 

2,010 

9,606 

786 

2,186 

3,967 

2, 576 1 

6,^2 

2,742 

Netherlands ' 


(*) 

24 

129 

63 

339 

83 

247 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING fOPN- 






1 



TRTES 









Belgium i 

1, 797 

686 

763 

383 

1,290 

1,442 

1,024 

2,168 

Denmark 

26 

2 

2 

(*) 

2 

(*) 



France * 

8,067 

m 

11, 346 

118 

17,604 

^294 

21,262 

1,041 

Germany: 









Geese 

8,111 

32 

297 

« 1 

64 

1 

26 

(») 

Other poultry 

20, 820 

278 

266 

» 65 

1 330 

76 

115 

36 

Bwitserland > 

1, 382 

28 

1, 144 

4 

879 

4 

987 

5 

United Kingdom 

877 

60 

61 

8 

230 

14 

1,170 

18 

Total reported in number. 

11,614 

6,600 

669 

4,866 

807 

4,706 

2,720 

4,497 

Total reported in pounds. 

62, 420 

28,009 

14,294 

2,74^ 

23,988 

4, 391 

28,930 

6,982 


Division of statistical and Historical Rasearch. Official sources. 


« 1,000 pounds. * Not separately stated. 

> Expressed only in value. * Eight months, May>December. 

3 Less than 500. 


Table 610 . — Poultry {dead): Inter, ational trade, calendar years 1909-19^8 


[Thousand pounds— i e., 000 omitterlj 


Country 

1 

Average, 1909-1913 

1021 

1922 

1 1923, preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

ImiKirts 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

XRINCH'AL EXPORTINO 





1 




COUNTRIES 









Austria-Hungary 

371 

9,864 







Bdglum I 

232 

1,649 

i49 

89 

160 

m 

138 

902 

China 

(») 

1, 211 

(0 

1,644 

0) 

1,989 

0) 

2,837 

Finland 

373 

1,162 

1 

876 


797 


014 

France 

2,920 

121296 

1,997 

6, 334 

3, 669 

6,627 

3,672 

11, 141 

Italy 

288 

6,019 

967 

2,336 

! 1,029 

3,786 

792 

4,076 

Netherlands 

• (*) ’ 


37 

602 

44 

933 

68 

1,663 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Austria.^ - 



3,012 

28$ 

1 


7,660 

491 

Cuba 

76 


866 


147 



Denmark 

1, 766 

10 

418 

25 

866 

89 



Germany 

18,876 

536 

96 

*61 

66 

60 

166 

44 

Norway 

68 


24 

2 

76 

(®) 



Sweden - 

349 

12 

227 

I 4 

284 

2 



Swltserland 

8,319 

18 

1 4,196 


4,246 

4 

4,884 

13 

United Kingdom 

10,994 

127 

8,818 

186 

! 18,644 

272 

84, 826 

821 

Total, 16 countries 

44,626 

32,888 

1 20,797 

1 

11,337 

29,217 

14,808 

62,106 

22,890 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 


1 Not separately stated. * Bight months, May-December. • Lees than 600. 
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Tabls 611. — Chickens: Farm price per pounds 16th of month, United Statect 

ma-19^ 


Year beginning 
July-- 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weighted 

average 


Oenis 

Cents 

OefOs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910 

12.2 


11.8 

11.4 

■mu 

me 

10.6 

lae 

10.7 

10.9 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

1911,.^ 

11.2 

11.2 


iDO 

EEQ 

9.7 

■ DM 

■ IlVI 

me 

miM 

11 1 

11.0 

ia4 

1912 

11.2 

11.8 

11.4 

11.4 

tisi 

mmM 

IdSI 

■lliij 

11.4 

11.7 

11.9 

12.0 

11.2 

1913 

tm 

12.8 

12.7 

18.0 

11.4 

11.3 

11.5 


12.4 

13.0 

12 7 

lai 

12.0 

Av. 1910-1918-. 

11 9 

11 8 

11.7 

11.6 

ID. 8 

10.6 

10.7 

QQ 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.2 

1914 

13 4 

13.1 

12.8 

1^ 

11.1 

1^ 

EEXI 

11.3 

11.7 

11.9 

IZO 

12.2 

11.5 

191fi 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11 5 

11.2 

11.5 

12 1 

12 5 

18.1 

13.6 

14.0 

IZO 

1916 

U1 

14 1 

14.2 

14.4 

13 0 

18 6 

14.1 

15 1 

15.7 

17.3 

17 5 

17.7 

14.6 

1917 

17.4 

16.7 

18.4 

18.5 

17.0 

17.5 

]a4 


20.2 


20 6 

21.3 

ia4 

1918 

23.2 

23.4 

23.6 

22.2 

21.7 

22.4 

22.1 

21.8 

23.4 

25.7 

26.7 

26.4 

23.0 

1919 

26.8 

26.1 

25.0 

^13 


22^0 

23.8 

25.7 

26.9 

2a4 

2 ao 

27 4 

24.2 

1920 

28.4 

26.6 

26.0 

24.6 

22.9 

20.6 

21.7 

22.3 

22.8 

22 2 

21.8 

21.5 

2Z8 

Av. 1914-1920. - 

19 4 

18 9 

19 0 

18.1 

17.2 

16 9 

17.4 

18 4 

19 0 

19 9 

20.0 

20.1 

lai 

1921 

21.7 

21.4 

207^1 

lo"! 

18.6 

TsTi 

lao 

19 0 

19 4 

20 0 

20 2 

20 6 

19.8 

1922 

20.7 

18 9 

18 6 

lai 

17 2 

17.2 

17 3 

18.6 

18.8 

19 4 

20.1 

20.3 

ia2 

1923 

20 6 

19 8 

19.7 

19 0 

17 7 

16.6 

17.5 

ia2 

18 9 

19.4 

20,3 

20 5 

18.8 

1024 

20.2 

20.0 

19.8 

10.4 

18.5 

17.9 

















1 

1 1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 612. — Turkeys: Farm price per pound, 15th of month, United States, 

1912-1996 


Year begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 15 

Jan. 15 

Year begin- 
ning Octo- 
Mr— 

Oct. 16 

Nov. 16 

Dec 16 

Jan. 15 

1912 

Cents 

13 6 

Cents 

14.4 

Cents 

14.8 

Cents 

14.9 

1919 

Cents 

26.6 

Cents 

2S.3 

Cents 
31. 1 

Cents 

32.0 

1913 

14 6 

16.2 

15 5 

15. 5 

1920 

30 0 

31.8 

as. 1 

33.0 

1914 

14.1 

14 1 

14 5 

14 5 

1921 

25.7 

28 2 

82.6 

30.7 

1916 

13 7 

14 8 

16.6 

15 6 

1922 

25.1 

29 6 

82.3 

20.7 

1916 

17 0 

18 6 

10 6 

10 5 

1923 

2(16 

27,9 

24 6 

23.1 

1917 

20.0 

21 0 

23.0 

22.0 

1924 

23.3 

24.2 

25.8 

26.2 

1918 

23 9 

26.7 

27.0 

27.3 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


EGGS 

Table 613. — Eggs: receipts, at five markets, 1917-1924 


[Thousand cast's— i. e., 000 omitted] , 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Boston : 

1917 

56 

75 

171 

252 

318 

193 

113 

87 

84 

80 

43 

' 30 

1,502 

1018 

31 

59 

192 

309 

306 

171 

133 

no 

91 

96 

46 

52 

1,604 

1919 

67 

116 

184 

327 

236 

189 

148 

128 

80 

97 

48 

40 

1,659 

1920 

72 

113 

149 

253 

384 

204 

119 

110 

95 

66 

49 

34 

L648 

1921 

84 

188 

206 

359 

294 

183 

137 

130 

100 

88 

52 

52 

1,823 

1922 

101 

138 

214 

403 

312 

224 

148 

106 

85 

106 

74 

70 

1,970 

1923 

99 

106 

244 

285 

381 

219 

128 

131 

101 

108 

73 

69 

1,944 

1924- 

91 

97 

185 

282 

367 

212 

163 

121 

85 

90 

64 

72 

1,829 

New York: 

1917 

143 

130 

405 

747 

738 

565 

395 

337 

838 

284 

169 

102 

4,357 

1918 

106 

155 

712 

908 

681 

551 

483 

450 

833 

288 

188 

1 177 

6,027 

1919 

214 

486 

667 

1,026 

563 

911 

669 

532 

438 

877 

318 

192 

178 

6,006 

1920 

207 

815 

618 

697 

725 

470 

870 

834 

272 

209 

211 

4,991 

6,679 

1021 

814 

476 

999 

1,012 

1,178 

924 

742 

681 

525 

517 

i 440 

362 

251 

260 

1922 

835 

424 

919 

994 

784 

574 

427 

381 

837 

226 

242 

6,831 

1923 

886 

447 

981 

11,163 

796 

596 

528 

1 416 

377 

270 

272 

7,166 

6,648 

1924 

301 

410 

717 

1,082 

i 970 

789 

599 

429 

i 406 

1 361 

221 

260 
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Tablk 613. — Eggs: Receipts at five markets, 1917-1924 — Continued 
[Thousand oases— 1, e„ 000 omitted] 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 



Ohio 

Vermont 

Wisconsin... 
Other States 


California. 
I>elaware.. 
Illinois.-.. 
Indiana. . . 
Iowa. 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. 

Maryland. 

JdiolUgEn.. 

Minnesota. 



























Farm Anmuds and tkekr Products — Eggs 999 


Tablb 614. — Elggs: Receipts, atfwe markets, by States of origin, ldS4 — Continued 

[Thotuand cases—i. o.» omitted] 

NEW YORK— Continued 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Missouri 

18 

27 

67 

88 

64 

41 

21 

24 

26 

■1 

14 

17 

415 

Nebraska 

2 

4 

9 

15 

6 

6 

3 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

67 

New Jersey 

20 

20 

24 


34 

26 

18 

13 


8 

8 

12 

222 

New York 

42 

39 

50 

83 

96 

87 

62 

43 

36 

28 

19 

30 

615 

Ohio 

10 

8 

19 

■1 

77 

52 

37 

16 

21 

17 

6 

4 

327 

Oregon 

4 

5 

9 

2 

5 

1 


1 

4 

3 

1 

5 


Pennsylvania- 

21 

17 

27 

41 

40 

32 

30 

23 

17 

10 

7 

9 

274 

South Dakota 




2 

2 

4 

1 

2 


3 



14 

Tennessee 

12 

23 

40 

28 

12 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

7 

141 

Texas 


7 

9 





1 





17 

Utah--. 

3 

6 

11 

8 

5 

' 3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

46 

Vir^nia 

0 

11 

13 


16 

8 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

HQ] 

Washington 

28 

24 

27 

14 

16 

17 

19 

11 

17 

19 

26 

37 

254 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

3 

10 

18 

9 

7 

6 

4 

7 

1 

1 

68 

Parcel iK>st 

S 

3 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

61 

Other States 

4 

13 

16 

9 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

69 


PHILADELPHIA 


Delaware 

3 

5 

6 

7 

7 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

46 

minoih 

20 

22 

44 

45 

31 

26 

24 

20 

16 

19 

16 

23 

. 304 

Indiana 

3 

2 

2 

22 

20 

13 

15 

0 

7 

6 

2 

2 

103 

Iowa 

1 

1 

3 

20 

26 

16 

9 

9 

10 

7 

2 

2 

106 

Kansas 

5 

10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

2 

3 

45 

Maryland 

5 

6 

10 

12 

7 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

58 

Michigan 

1 


2 

29 

37 

24 

18 

11 

11 

10 

2 

3 

148 

Miun^ta 

4 

2 

8 

10 

8 

6 

6 

10 

14 

10 

4 

2 

84 

Missouri 

8 

7 

18 

23 

11 

10 

11 

11 

10 

0 

7 

9 

134 

Nobraslrn- - 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

J 





16 

Now York- _ 


2 

2 


2 




1 

2 

3 

9 

26 

Ohio 

4 

2 

3 

21 

24 

12 

10 

11 

9 

4 

2 

1 

103 

Pennsylvania 

14 

1.5 

18 

26 

1 23 

17 

14 

9 

7 

6 

4 

4 

156 

South Dakota 



1 

2 

1 


3 

o 

2 

1 



12 

TenriRSHCe 

1 

1 

2 


1 2 




1 

1 

1 

3 

12 

Virginia 

0 

10 

14 

33 

30 

14 

14 

10 

6 

5 

1 3 

6 

163 

West Virginia 

2 

2 

2 

3 

I 3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

W isconsin . - 

1 


2 

6 

9 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

35 

Other States 

1 

0 

9 

7 

6 

1 


1 

2 

1 


2 

35 


CHICAGO 


Indiana - 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota.^ 

•Missouri 

Nebraska-, 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

South Datota 

Texas-.- 

Wisoousia 

Other SUtes 


1 

1 

2 

3 

14 ! 

18 1 

38 

33 

66 1 

64 

181 

187 

60 

83 

61 

52 

1 

1 

2 

a 

35 

73 

119 

' 126 

36 1 

65 

127 

132 

35 

67 

66 

79 

3 

6 

7 

9 

28 

28 

6 


27 

63 

107 

107 

16 

2 


1 

29 

42 

116 

146 

6 

6 

1 

1 


3 

1 

1 

1 

32 

21 

11 

7 

135 

97 

43 

36 

37 

29 

40 

22 

6 

2 

1 

1 

84 

64 

44 

35 

107 

54 

33 

30 

68 ‘ 

67 

45 

23- 

3 

5 

6 

6 

1 


1 

1 

84 

60 

53 

40 



1 


85 

68 

33 

27 

2 

1 

1 



1 


1 

16 

5 

3 

4 

194 

27 

18 

14 

892 

17 

7 

10 

433 

1 

1 


20 

25 

8 

6 

644 

25 

14 

12 

661 

14 

3 

2 

465 

2 



46 



“T 

72 

21 

10 

a 

595 


4 


25 

17 

7 

7 

592 

1 


2 

24 


1 

8 

34 

19 

I 

26 

26 

16 

1 

< 

11 

1 

25 

3 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Oalifomla--- 
Other States. 


67 

56 

80 

78 1 

76 

70 1 

69 

56 

48 

49 

1 

45 

53 

787 

1 


1 

4 

3 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 


28 


Dbislon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from monthly reports of the Divisioa of 
Daiw and Poultry Products. 





















1000 Tearhaok of the Department of AgricfMwe^ 19H 


Tabuo 616 . — Case eggs:^ Cold-storage koldingSf 191B-19S4 
[Thousand cases— *1. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


1 SO-dOKcn cases. 


Tabls 616 . — Eggs in the shell: International trade^ calendar years, average 1909- 

1918, annual 1981-1983 

[Thousand dosen— i e., 000 omitted] 



1 

Average, 
1909-1913 1 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923, 

preliminary 


Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ei- 

pUTtS 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina. 

2,361 


11 

6,358 

317 

3,657 


3,336 

Austria- 



6,417 




9,604 

26 

Austria-Hungary 

91, 601 

177, 163 




W 


Ohma 

270 

26,642 

139 

98,393 

234 

98,4iS 

91, 754 

Denmark 

Finland - 

2,243 

2,899 

34,340 

3 

86 

1 

(*) 

64,007 

871 

414 

61,25g 

324 

1,403 

66,602 

35 

Italy 

4,104 

33,482 

316 

392 

2,634 

13, 363 

3, 621 

13, 173 

Netherlimds 

19,642 

29,360 

1,047 

9, 738 

1,392 

13,087 

964 

19,874 

United States 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES 

*1,701 

12,108 

8,063 

33,291 

1,019 

34. 620 

412 

30,659 

Belgium 

19,148 

11, 621 

4,413 

137 

9,506 

1, 181 

6,414 

6,356 

Canada 

0,341 


6,583 

5,444 

8,141 

3. 619 

6,623 

2,900 

Cuba 

1 4, 732 

1 37,215 



16,363 

11,006 



France 

8,920 

i 11,847 

1,451 

*944 

26,711 

194 

6,688 

28,983 

30,763 

Germany 

228,279 

1 675 

1 2,038 

1,069 

1, 160 

93 

Japan 

6,867 

1 

63,277 






Norway 

387 

4 

1 4,069 

2 

4,522 

2,519 

3 

1,828 


Sweden 

4,207 

3,781 

I 2,633- 

977 

814 

3,^2 

1, 127 

Switzerland 

19, 747 

48 

14,685 

0) 

14,633 

0) 

17,«23 

2 

United Kingdom 

190,015 


105,305 

28 

xd6, 670 

38 

200,41)7 


Total 19 countries 

641,609 

337,095 

231,306 

212,033 

218, 812 

238,019 

281,962 

266,700 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official souroes. 


1 Lees than 500 dozen. 

* One year only. 

* Eight montbSf May**Deoember. 





Farm Aninuds amd their Products — Egge 1001 


Tabls 617 . — Bgga not in the aheU: Intemaiional trader calendar years 1909-19iBS 
(Thousand pounds — i. e , OCN) omitted] 


Country 

Average, 

1000-mi 

1021 

1022 

1023, 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL KXPORTING COTJN* 
TRUSS 

1, 100 

188 

17,217 









64, 646 


04,465 



100^387 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

TloTiTnftrk . 





620 

1,967 

11,214 

381 

*6 

426 

3,226 

4 

291 

2,037 

7,582 

202 

3,014 

195 

42,600 

22,637 

0 

26 

*666 

27 

480 

6 

463 

(«) 

657 

3,860 

0,717 

1,066 

3,247 

318 

41,876 

24,800 

2 

16 

1, 362 

6 

706 

12 

462 

718 



France.. 

aemiany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

.6,764 

6,417 

049 

2,833 

64,060 

2:1,300 

62 

1,360 

1 

3,682 

. 328 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom.. 

United States 

Total, 10 countries 

8 266 
(») 

(«) 

(«) 

15,443 

21,006 

78,467 

66,107 

85, 430 

07, 818 

03,323 

106,700 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Official sources. 


1 Three- soar average * Loss than MO pounds. 

* Eight months, May— De(?eniber • Not separately stated 

» Two-y«ar average • Expressed only in value 


Table 618 . — Farm price per dozen, ISthof month, United States, 19 i 0-1994 


Year beginning 
April 

i^r 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug 

Bopt. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Weight- 
ed av. 

. . . 


Cemts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1010- 

1&6 

18 4 

18. 2 

17 9 

18 5 

20 0 

23 8 

27 2 

29 7 

26 2 

19.3 

16 7 

19.3 

1011 

14.8 

14. 6 

14.4 

14.8 

16 4 

18.7 

21 8 

26 1 

29 1 

29 3 

26 8 

21.2 

18.3 

1012 

17.4 

16.9 

16 7 

17,0 

ia2 

20 6 

24 0 

27 8 

28 2 

24.8 

21 1 

17.9 

lao 

1913 

16 9 

16 6 

16 8 

16.4 

17 7 

21 3 

26 0 

31 3 

32 9 

29.8 

25 3 

22 2 

19.8 

. . 

A V. 1910-1013... 

16.7 

16.6 

16 6 

16 5 

17.7 

20.4 

23 9 

28 1 

30 0 

27 6 

2:1 1 

19.2 

10.0 

, 

1914 

16 4 

10 9 

17 2 

17.6 

10 1 

22.5 

7 

28 2 

31.0 

Tl T 

23 7 

16 6 

10.3 

1916 

1 lao 

16 6 

16. 1 

16 3 

17.3 

20 6 

24 6 

20.4 

31.1 

28 8 

24.2 

18.2 

19.0 

1016 

1 17 7 

ia6 

l&O 

IhMil 

21 6 

26 3 

KliKl 

34 9 

38.3 

38 1 

3.5 7 

26 3 

23.3 

1917 

i 28 6 


20.9 


30 5 

36 8 

38 5 

41 2 

46.9 ! 

48.9 

46 8 

30 9 


1918 


30 6 

20 6 

33.0 

36.2 

30.1 

44 0 

61 7 

60 3 

65. 3 

34 8 

33 9 

34.0 

1910 

36.0 

38.9 

36 1 

37.9 

40.6 

43 1 


69. 1 


liliKl 

48 5 

40.6 

41.8 

1920 

36 6 

37 6 

36.9 

37 8 

42 6 

jyjyi 

64 6 

62.9 

Ijml 

64 6 

iili 

26.8 

39.3 

A v. 1014-1920.... 

26.0 

QQ 

26.2 

27.3 

29.6 

33 6 

38 2' 

43 9 

40 0 

45.5 

34 8 

27.4 

30.1 

1921 /. 

E39 

ifnn 


"24.3 

2a9 

30 0 

~39 4 

tm 

61. 1 

31.7 

31 4 

"19.6 

26.3 

1922 J 



whwM 

20 3 

2ao 

27 3 

34 6 

43 6 

47 2 

87.8 

29 9 

26 4 

24.7 

1023 

21.6 

21.8 


21.3 

23 0 

20 8 

34.6 

46 6 

46 6 

36 4 

33 6 

20 4 

26.2 

1024 

19.1 

10.8 

21,1 

22.8 

26 1 

31 S 

38.2 

46 8 

49 9 








- 





Divisionof Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* — TBK 1924 64 
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FBESn FIRSTS, AT NEW YORK 






















Farm- Aiwmals and thekn Prodvctt — Eggs 


lOOS 


Table 619. — Eggs: Average price per dozen at certain citiest 1910-1924 — 

Continued 

FRESH FIRSTS AT OHIOAQO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Man 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

aee 

1910 : 

$0.34 

$0.26 

iPl 

W!i 

fHH 


$ai 6 

fMI 


$0.24 

|M 

$0.30 

$0.23 

1911 

.26 

.18 

■Kill 

.15 

.16 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.21 

.28 

.29 

.19 

1912 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.10 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.10 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.21 

.18 

. 18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.83 

.33 

.23 

1914 

.32 

.27 

.22 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.21 


.23 

.28 


.23 

1916 

.34 

.26 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

.29 

.29 

.23 

1910 

.29 

.24 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.31 

.86 

.39 

.26 

1917 

.41 

.42 

.28 

.32 

.34 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.43 

.48 

,87 

1918 

.68 

.61 

.36 

.33 

.32 

.32 

.37 

.38 

.43 

.50 

.61 

.62 

.44 

1919 

.f )8 

.38 1 

.39 

40 

.43 

“ .40 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.67 

.63 

.78 

48 

1920 

.66 

.52 

.46 

.41 

.41 

.39 

.42 

.47 

.63 

.67 

.68 

.71 

.62 

Av. 1914-1920 

.45 

.37 

.29 

.29 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.47 

.51 

36 

1921 

.60 

.36 

.27 


.22 

.24 

.28 

.30 

.33 

.44 

,52 

.61 

“Tio 

1922 

.37 

.32 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.29 

.36 

.48 

.48 

.80 

1923 

.38 

33 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.48 

.42 

,31 

1924 

.41 

35 

.22 

22 

.24 

.26 

.26 

.30 

.36 

.41 

.48 

.52 

.34 


FRESH EXTRAS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


1910 

$0.34 

$0.26 

$ 0.21 

$0.24 

$0 25 

$a27 

$0.30 

$0 36 

$0 41 

$0 47 

$0 64 

$0.40 

$0.34 

1911 

.31 

.26 

.19j 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.26 



46 

.61j 

.40 

.31 

1912 

.33 

.24 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.26 

.29 

.38 

.44 

.48 

.34 

.30 

1913 

28 

.21 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.24 

.27 

32 

.39 

60 

.67 

.47 

.82 

1914 - 

.46 

.27 

.20 

.22 

• 2 ^ 

.24 

.28 

.33 

.40 

.47 

.48 

.46 

' .33 

1916 

.31 

.23 

.21 

.22 


.23 

.25 

.31 

.36 

,46 

.61 

.41 

.31 

1916 

.33 

.26 

20 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.33 

.39 

.47 

.60 

.40 

.32 

1917 

.38 

.32 

.26 

.31 

.34 

.31 

.35 

.43 

.46 

.63 

.67 

.62 

40 

1918 - 

.63 

46 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.48 

.66 

.62 

.76 

.82 

.80 

.66 

1919 

.61 

41 

42 

48 

.62 

62 

.64 

.69 

.69 

,78 

.87 

.78 

.60 

1920 

64 

.49 

44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.67 

60 

.72 

,83 

.87 

.78 

.61 

Av. 1914r-1920 

47 

.35 

.30 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.39 

.46 

.62 

.61 

.66 

.69 

1 .46 

1921 

""Teo 

.37 

.k 

.29 

.26 

.29 

.41 

.46 

.62 

.66 

.68 

.67 


1922. 

.39 

.30 

.26 

.28 

.27 

.28 

.20 

.33 

.48 

.64 

.61 

.62 

.39 

1923 

i .38 

.28 

.24 

27 

.27 

.28 

.27 

.34 

as 

44 

1 .43 

43 

.33 

1924 

1 .34 

.26 

.23 

.23 

.23 

1 .29 

.31 

.36 

41 

.45 

.47 

.45 

.34 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Average of daily prices from Now Y ork Journal of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia Commercial List, and Pric^c Current and Chicago Dairy Produce, average of weekly 
prices in reports of the Boston Chamber of Commeroo and Pacific Dairy Review. 
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SILK 

Table 620 . — Raw silk: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-1913^ 

annual 1916-193$ 


IThousand pounds— i, e , 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1909- 

1913 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

WESTERN EUROPE 










Italy 

8,524 

7,063 

6,217 

iH942 

4,079 

7,330 

7, 164 

8,234 

10,803 

Franco | 

992 

485 

452 

529 

408 

551 

430 

437 

563 

Spain.- 

182 

198 

154 

165 

154 

177 

132 

170 

154 

Total 

0,898 

8,646 

6,823 

6,636 

4,641 

8,068 

7, 716 

8,841 

11,519 

Bastem Europe, Levant, and 
Central Asia^.- 

6, 611 

2,623 

1 

! 2,624 

1 ■ 1 

2,624 

2,039 

1, 653 

1,213 

1,543 

1,675 

FAR EAST 



1 

1 







China- 



1 







Exports from Shanghai. . 

12, 576 

10,340 

10,097 

10,261 

8, 598 
5,071 

7,800 

8,840 

10,048 

0,689 

Exports from Canton i 

5,146 

5,346 

5,170 

4, 134 

4, 167 

6.688 

7,000 

6,976 

lapan • Exports from Y oko- 
nama 









21,898 

29,431 

34,050 

31, 416 

32, 188 

24,008 

40,984 

41,546 

38, 107 

British India Exports from 






Bengal and Cashmere 

Indo-China Exports from 

428 

254 

232 

242 

220 

176 

187 

165 

110 










Saigon, Haiphong, etc 


7 

11 

11 

11 

33 

44 

56 

88 

Total 

40,080 

45,378 

49,560 

46,054 

46,088 

36,244 

66, 743 

*59, 414 

53,969 

Grand total 

56,389 

56,647 

60,007 

66,314 

62, 768 

46, 955 

«4,672 

69, 798 

67, 163 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research C'ompiled from Statistique de la Production de la .Soie» 
Bilk Merqli^ts Union, Lyon, France. 

includes Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Salonika, Adrianople, 
Crete, the Caucasus, Anatolia, Turkestan, Centi Asia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia 
» For years 1911-1913 


Table 621. — Silk, Japanese, filatures, Kansai No. 1: Average wholesale price per 
pound, New York, 1890-1934 


Year 

Jan 

Feb.* 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Ave^ 

age 

\ 

DoU. 

m$. 

Dols. 

DOa. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU. 

1909 

4 098 

4. 195 

4 244 

4 195 


3.759 

8 856 

3.662 

3 662 

3.662 

.H510 

3. 419 

3.840 

1910 


3.468 

3.322 

3.419 

3.516 

3.419 

3.419 

3 371 

3 419 

3. 613 

8 866 

3.953 

3 624 

1911 

3.796 

3.795 

3 659 

■niErc 

3 407 

mmm 

KlEIEiJ 

3.310 

3, 419 

3 274 

3.274 

0) 


1912 

3 322 

3 346 

3.444 

3.444 

3 444 

3.395 

3.322 

3 444 

3 589 


3.192 

3 414 

3.445 

1913 

3 468 

3.492 

3 396 

3. 492 

3.444 

3.613 

8. 613 


Hjgj 

3. 769 

3 <86 



Av. 1909-1913 

BBS 

3.659 

3.613 

EES 

3.624 

3 519 

3.614 

3 667 

3.023 

3 599 

3 6t5 

3.606 

3 612 

1914 

3.832 

3. 977 

in 

3 977 


Twi 

T977 

3.953 

3.4G8 

3.201 

ToB 

2.862 

3 m 

1916 

CTYUli 

3. 177 

3.031 

mwm 

3 201 



mam 

3 322 

3.322 

3. 782 

4 583 

3.318 

1916 

4. 462 

4.996 

5 432 

i.7n 

4 462 

4 363 

4.527 

4.874 

4 704 

4 996 

5.432 

5 384 

4 867 

1917 

5 335 

6.141 

4. 947 

5. 384 

5.287 

5 676 

5. 676 

6 645 

6.063 

5.432 

5.432 

5.093 

mmm 

1918 

6 384 

5.481 

5. 481 

6 772 


CTfiTil 

6.887 

mSM 

6.887 

6.742 

6 984 

6.548 

6 273 

1919 

6.676 

6.772 

mmm 


7.663 

1^3 

9.749 

8.827 

9.506 

11.058 

12 368 

18.629 


1920 

QljgJI 


12.998 

9 506 

wm 

6 451 

4.606 


6. 321 

5. 978 

6 782 

1.635 


Av. 1914-1920 

6 368 

Itgfl 

6 997 


5 307 

5 647 

6.490 

5.553 

5 763 

6. 818 

6 099 

6.248 

5.831 

1921 

5.782 

6.733 

EES: 

5 782 

5 635 

6.738 

b’m 

BESS 

6.978 

lEESa 

7 154 

7.W6 

G.085 

1922 

6 762 

mrnm 


6.617 

mmm 




7,644 


7.889 

8.132 

7.219 

1923 

8. 183 



If V 

8.428 


7.164 




warn 

7.742 

&228 

1924. 


Kg 



m 


mi 

m 


m 

m 

6.3tl 

6.917 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
* No quotations. 







FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS 

Tablb 622 . — Forest areas, United States 


Present forest areas 


Region ^ 

Original forest 
areas 



Saw timber 

Cord- 

wood 

Notre- 

Coni- 

fers 

Hard- 

woods 




Total* 

Virgin 

Second 

growth 

stock- 

ing 


1,000 

1 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

New England® 

38,908 

4 7 

26, 708 

5.6 

2,000 

1 9,261 
9,669 

8,872 

6, 676 

16,208 

9,500 

Middle Atlantic < 

69,610 

8 5 

28,678 

6.1 

1,896 

10,793 

6,430 

11,550 
28, 150 

17, 128 

Lake® 

103, 680 

12.6 

67, 100 

12.2 

10,100 

13,930 

12,670 

20,600 

28,960 

Central* 

South Atlantic and 

170, 600 

20.7 

60,182 

12 8 

7,600 

24, 301 

I 26,011 

2,270 

3,220 

66,962 

East Gulf^ 

Lower Mississippi Val- 

170, 240 

20 7 

99,000 

! 21.1 

18,300 

27,900 

i 32,080 

20,720 

71,700 

27,300 

ley* 

128,400 

15 0 

78,866 

16 8 

20,836 

20,200 

24,076 

13,766 

42,664 

86,201 

Rocky Mountain* I 

63, 720 

7 8 

00,842 

12 9 

37,740 

3,313 

14, 633 

6, 260 

1 60,842 


Pacific ** 1 

77,120 

9 4 

69, 100 

12.6 

39, 683 

6,292 

7, 426 

6, 700 

1 69, 100 


Umted States 

822,238 

1 

100 0 

460,476 

100.0 

138,160 

113, 766 

136, 359 

81,200 

293,434 

176,041 


Forest Servusc CornpiJed from report on Senate Resolution 311 and “ Forest Resources of the World.” 

1 Alaskan areas are not tabulated bocau.so so little is known of the interior forests that the best estimates 
are only approximations The figures now commonly used indicate 66,000,000 acres of coniferous forest 
and 6,000,000 arras of hardwoods. The bulk of the merchantabie timber is confined to a belt along the coast 
of the southeastern part of the Territory, containing approximately 5,000,000 acres of forest. 

> The areas given in this table refer only to land capable of producing saw timber or pulp timber in oom« 
mcrcial quantities, and do not include the open woodland and chaparral of the Southwest. 

• New England Maine, Now Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

* Middle Atlantic Now York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia. 

« Lake Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 

» Central Ohio, Indiana, ITunoLs, Iowa, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Tenne.ssee. 

» South Atlantic and East Gulf Virginia, N. Carolina, B Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

8 Lower Mississippi Volley Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma 

» Rocky Mountain. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, C’olorado, Arizona, New Mexico 

w Pacific. Oregon, Washington, California 


Table 623 . — National forests' Areas, by Forest Service districts, June SO, 19IS4 



District 


National forest area 

No 

Name 

Headquarters 

Num- 

ber 

of 

for- 

ests 

Gros.s 

Alienated 
land 1 

Net 

1 

2 


Missoula, Mont 

24 

Acres 

26,622,589 

Acres 

4,110,810 

Acres 

.22,411,779 

Rocky Mountain 

Denver, Colo 

20 

22, 542, 676 

2,438,026 
2, 112, 690 

20, 104, 651 

3 

Southwestern 

Albuquerque, 
N. Mex 

Ogden, Utah 

14 

21,066,968 

18,064,378 

4 

Int^irmnuntain . . _ 

26 

3a 649, 129 

1, 199, 926 

-29, 44a 204 

5 

California 

San Francisco, Calif- 
Portland, Oreg 

17 

24,443,727 

6,136,903 

19,307,524 

0 

North Pacific 

22 

27,074, 346 

3, 922,430 

23,151,015 

3,467,900 

7 

Easton 

Washington, D. C__ 

15 

9, 800,609 
20, 708, 116 

a 341, 619 

8 

Alaska 

Juneau, Alawa 

2 

62,764 

20, 655, 352 


Total of the 8 districts . . 


146 

182, 817, 160 

26, 314, 866 

1 157,502,793 


For the of national forest land within each State, see Table 623, national forests. State forests and 
narks, and municipal forests, areas 1923. ^ ^ ™ -a « i 

*Afea8 of national fore^ are shown individually and by States in the Finrest Bervioe area table oompiled 
at the end of each fiscal year. 

I Land within forest boundaries but not part of forest. 
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'Tablb 024 . — National fareats, State forests and parkSt and municipal forests, areas 

ms^ 


State 

Aggregate 

National 
forests 
(net area) > 

State forest lands. 

Munici- 
pal and 
county 
forest 
land 

Total > 

State 

forests 

State 

parks 

Other 

State 

forest 

land 


Acres 
291,430 
11,235,434 , 
957, 247 
19,211,472 
13,426,068 

28,472 
1,632 
339,858 
163,467 
19, 984, 185 

25,040 

4,351 

4,500 

465 

418,059 

13, 236 
129, 613 
773, 117 
1,784,069 
60,000 

16,447,716 

205,986 

4,976,613 

431,961 

53,164 

8,705,984 
2,215,853 
390, 279 
250 
54,948 

61, 480 
13,217,047 
1, 193, 134 
104 
18,558 

1, 146, 587 
266,210 
310 
7,466,110 
43,945 

443, 301 
10,776,483 
132, 108 
300,065 
8,417,773 

20,571,649 

579,936 

12,443 

Acres 

97, 198 
11,204,304 
967,247 
19,147,687 
13,277,038 

Acres 
176,000 
81, 130 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 
175,000 
31, 130 

Acres 

19,232 









66,245 

120,000 

14,160 


1 11,400 

> 44,845 

120,000 

2,500 

7,640 

29,630 

14,322 

1,632 




OnnnAfitifiut 

6,629 

5, 121 



Plnridft 

387,938 

163,467 

19,066,871 

1,920 


1,920 






Idaho... 

927,164 

40 

4,351 

4,600 

266 

385.000 

6,836 

83,363 

648.000 
736,068 

60,000 

666.000 

686,000 

14,814 

40 

1.500 

4.500 
265 

227,340 



160 

25,000 

Tllinniq 



2,861 











200 

803 

7.400 
46, 160 
1,035 
60 




32.256 


385.000 

2,000 

20,000 

300.000 

350.000 
50,000 

106.000 


3,836 

50,363 

338. 000 

381. 000 


Mf^WAnhnmttR 


13.000 

10.000 
5,068 

Michigan 

124,082 

1,047,941 

Minnesota 


M ontana 

16,881,7U 

205,944 

4,976,613 

404,946 

460,000 



NAbrfV*^^ 


42 






New viampAhirA 

18,950 

17,064 

170,000 
^ 046, 853 
3,725 
260 
43,471 

! 

18,000 

16,504 


950 

8,056 
36, 100 

New lAfSAy* 

560 

1 

]^AW MAiticn 

8,636,964 

170,000 
20, 375 
2,200 

New York 

1,99^116 

300 

33, 062 
1,226 
250 
200 

169,000 

26,864 

North Carolina... 

359,^ 

Ne*’^'^ ’nukot.A 

Ohio - 


W,37i 

22,900 

11,477 

rWlAVinnin. 

61,480 
13, 137,447 

Oregon 

74,800 

1,174,401 


800 

1,410 

74,000 
46, 764 

4,800 
18, 733 
104 

Pennsylvania 

1, 126,237 

Phndn Island 


Boiith Carolina 

18,568 

1,067,747 

241,210 





Ponth Tlakota 

87,840 

26,000 

61,440 


26,400 

26,000 


Tenn^^ee 



Tex®* 



310 

1,710 

1,845 

0,700 

11,064 

Utah 

7,463,400 





Vermont. 

42. 100 

2,088 

863,600 

^,300 

688 

58,000 

800 

12,000 

1,500 

800,000 

Virginia 

431, 613 
0,900,869 
182,108 

Washington 

6,600 

West VifglniA 

Wi*0OTi*l'n 

300,056 

300,000 

55 



Wyoming _ - 

8,417,773 

20,671,649 



A1a*ke _ - _ 




"1 

i 


Hawaii 

579,936 

679,936 




Porto Rico 

12,443 




Total 

166,949,920 

167,236,807 

0,269,134 

6,180,760 

112,480 

3,015,894 

463,979 



Forest Pervicc. 

^ Few 1 f any of the public forests are entirely covered with saw timber. They contain lako8» rocky moun- 
tain tops and other barrens, open grazing land and natural meadows, improductive bums, brush lands, 
and scrub timber useful chiefly for fuel, posts, and similar small material. These are usually inseparable 
parts of the administrative units. „ ... , . ^ . 

> National forest areas are corrected to June 30, 1923. These figures do not of course include the forested 
land withia Incttw reserva^ns, national parl^, national monuments, military reservations, and the 
unreserved public doznaln. The State and munidpal forests are as of July 1, 1922. 




Foreitry and Foregt Produeta 

Tablb 625 . — State forestry: Appropriations y 19B3 ^ 


Adinlnls* 
tration pub* 

State llcations ' 

and Inyesti* 
gations 

Alabama. *$16,000 

California,. - 12,600 

Colorado 6, 000 . 

Connecticut 10,000 

Idaho 

niinois 9,000 . 

Indiana 6,000 . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — 1 5, 000 

Maine 17,300 


IT 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 


New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

Now Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota.. - 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia — 

Wisconsin 

Total 


*$36,000 

42,124 


35.000 
*167,000 

6,626 

SLOOO 

266,000 

166,400 

16.000 

34.300 
68,080 

1,960 

169,600 

23.000 

9,000 
31, 100 
378, 700 
3,500 
6,820 

12,060 

15,200 

7,300 

19,360 

48.300 

20.000 

20,800 


$2, 500 $30, 300 


73,320 * 1,762.930 
600 300 


600 

4,000 10,000 

7, 300 

226 

• 106, 000 


4,000 

211, 035 2, 441, 166 


*$5aooo 

* 87, 614 

6,000 

87.500 
*47,500 

*9,000 

*13,025 

6,000 

60,000 

210,800 

29,176 

427,650 

324.400 

196.400 
39,726 

81.300 
214,272 

1,960 

2,242,588 

30.300 

159,600 

42.500 
*688,260 

24,800 

8,620 


20,000 

33,800 

6,410,119 


Forest Service From information furnished by State Forestry Departments. 

1 Exclusive of appropriations for educational institutions 

* Estimated. Derived from privilege taxes on lumbering, turpentining, and other forest industries. 

* Decrease from previous appropriation. 

* Tax on timberlands; availablo until expended. 

* $1,729,330 from an i&sue of bonds. 

* $100,000 from an issue of bonds. 

Table 626 . — Forest areas of the world, by principal divisions and countries 


Division and country I Forest area Division and ootmtry Forest an 


Forest area 

Division and ootmtry 

Acres. 

1. 136, 163, 160 

Belgian Congo 

260, 139, 520 

Rhodesia — . 

i90; 000, 000 
154, 339, 000 

Nigeria 

French Congo 

90, 484, 6^0 

Cameroon 

264, 898, 2H0 

Ivory Coast.- 

2, 096, 014. 690 

Other Africa 

1,000,000,000 

Africa 

204,000,000 

Russia 

224,000.000 

Sweden - 

150,000,000 

Finland 

128,000,000 

Germany 

103, 840, 000 

France 

222.850,000 

Other Europe 

2. 092. 690, 000 

Europe 

696, 746, 000 

New Guinea 

650,000,000 

Australian Commonwealth 

95,000,000 

New Zealand 

74, 100, 000 

Other Ooeanla 

128,111,000 

Australia and Ooeanla 

1,443,957,000 

Total world divisions 


80,000,000 

85.000. 000 

30.000. 000 


49,410,000 

30,905,840 

26,608,420 


90,291,600 

17,073,920 

16,073,800 


Forest Service. Compiled from ** Forest Resooroes of the World." 

1 Includes approitoately 80,000,000 acres incapable ofj^ucto^w timber on a oommeroial scale. Tbe 
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Tablb 627 . — Forest plantingf United States, to December SI, tOSS 





State group 

Period and class of 
owner 

New 

Eng- 

Mid- 

dle 

Atlan- 

Cen- 

tral 

hard- 

1 

1 

Lake* 

South 

Atlan- 

Gulf 

Coast* 


land ^ 

tic* 

woods * 


tic • 



Per 
cent 
plant’ 
ed by 
each 
tal class 
ofown- 



Per cent planted by 
each State group.. 
To December j 192S 
Forest Service 


8,209 

0,278782,012 

112,467 

101,662 

.6 

.6 

M.1 

7.8 

7.0 

110 


1, 162 

2,806 

1,616 


Forest Service. Includes relatively small areas sown with forest seeds. None sown in 1023. 

1 New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

I Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, I*oni lyivania 

> Central hardwoods. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri. 

• Lake* Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

• South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Qeor- 

Floridm 

• Gulf Coast: Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas. 

» Plains and prairie* North Dakota, South Dakot Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
B Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, N vada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

B Pt^fic Coast. Washington, Oregon, California. 

Table 628. — National forests: ConstrudLion, improvement, and maintenance of 

roads and trails 


Fis^^ear ^ ^o, 1924 Expenditures to June 30, 1024 


Federal Cooperative Total 
funds funds funds 
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Table 628 . — National forests: ConstrutMon, improvement^ and maintenance of 
roads and trails — Continued 


State 

Fiscal year 
1924 

Total to June 30, 1924 

Expenditures to June 30, 1924 

Constructed 

Constructe<l 

Maintained 

Federal 

funds 

Cooperative 

funds 

Total 

funds 

Roads 

Trails 

Roads 

Miles 
19 l 
1,421.7 
13 0 

Trails 

Roads 

Trails 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Miles 
13 1 
337.9 
13.0 

MOes 

489.8 

Miles 

1,3.64.7 

Miles 
11 6 
1,960.5 

Miles 

‘4,’h6.‘6 

$27,322 56 
4,707,647.41 
2, 101. 36 
9, 162. 17 

68,306 62 
362, 700 61 
128, 194 96 
1,639, 192.98 

187,693 02 
3,074, 869.08 
8,260 36 
1,808,270 60 

$9,644.93 
3,091,286 48 

$36,067.48 

7,798,932.89 

2. 101. 36 
9, 162. 17 

70.996.04 
470,861.36 
208,244 06 
2,280,921.96 

212, 102 61 
4, 148,618.40 

8.760.36 
2,061,911.63 


36.3 

4.0 
20.6 
367.7 
1. 133 5 

667 4 
919 6 
71 0 
600 9 


30.3 

1.6 
367.7 
276 0 

667 4 
4, 681. 8 
184 0 
1, 620. 6 


South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. . . 

Tennessee... 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wyoming 

Total 

37.2 
2 0 
161.1 

16.0 
111.1 
2 0 
165.0 

36.4 

393.6 

82 6 
336.8 

162 6 

16.1 

169.2 
14 2 

962.2 

42.0 
477 4 
2.0 
617 9 

14 1 
90.9 

16.5 
281.1 

103 5 
626.7 

17.6 
665.6 

12,691 42 
118, 150 76 
80,060 00 
641, 728 97 

24,499 49 
1,073,669 32 
600 00 
253,641.03 

1,867 0 

4,806.2 

8, 711.7 

16, 874 6 

8,642 6 

33,711.9 

1 33,693,101 00 

10, 306, 663 69 

43, 989, 764 69 


» Includes $996,151.30, ‘'Other Federal funds.” 


Table 629 . — Forest fires: N umber ^ damage^ and area, United States, 1916-1923 




Number of Ores, by size 

Damage caused by Ores 

Area burned 

Group 

Cal- 

endar 

year 

Un- 

der 

H 

acre 

hto 

10 

acres 

Over 

10 

acres 

Total 

Damage 
to timber 

Other 

damage 

Total 

Forest 

land 

Total 

United States.. 

1916 

1917 

1918 
1910 
1920 
1021 

1922 

1923 

11,787 
8,066 
4,066 
6,412 
7,268 
8, 680 
11,204 
14,864 

14,347 
13,603 
8,367 
9, 414 
9,986 
14,983 
20,762 
30,160 

14,860 
16,646 
12,839 
11, 179 
10,910 
14, 763 
19, 936 
33,815 

41,003 
3S, 303 
26,161 
27,006 
28,163 
38,436 
61, 891 
78,829 

$8,839,710 

10.102.911 

13.649.911 
11,821,291 

6,966,463 
10, 092, 691 
13,366,461 
23,742,304 

$1, 640, 072 
1,719,907 
27, 001, 623 
2, 662, 263 
1,939,687 
1, 870, 661 
3,313, 034 
3.090,883 

$10,379,791 
11, 822, 818 
40, 661, 634 
14, 483, 644 
8, 906, 140 
11,963,152 
16,678,486 
27,733,187 

Acres 

8, 222,617 
13,029,512 
7, 086, 623 
6, 726, 290 
3, 504, 767 
4,737,408 
8, 194,189 
21,672,114 

Acres 

12, 699, 485 
18,710,761 
10,842,329 
8. 260, 366 
6,111,958 
8,295,667 
11, .54 1,977 
26, 136, 177 

Adjusted average 
of 8-year iieriod. . 


9,209 

15, 298 

16,990 

41,503 

12,372,361 

5, 613,516 

17, 886, 807 

9, 061,398 

12, 865,703 



Summ ar y by 
groups. » 
Northeastern- 
Softwood sub- 
group 

1923 

379 

063 

391 

1,733 

426,879 

41, 373 

68, 815 
260,606 
1, 210, 283 
264, 122 
269,265 
666,679 

468,252 

^ 970,689 
2, 196, 606 
16, 622, .540 
1,174,490 
2,078,689 
2,889,423 
82 

9.1, 764 

126,610 

Hardwood sub- 
group 

Appalachian 

Southe.'istern 

East Mississippi. 
West Mississippi. 

Lake States 

Prairie. . 

1923 

1923 

1923 

1923 

1023 

1023 

1923 

343 

401 

7,408 

675 

1,993 

414 

0 

3,200 
2, 066 
14,937 
1,488 
4,690 
922 
13 

968 

3. 240 
17,276 
2,160 
6, 106 

2.241 
6 

4,611 
5,697 
39, 621 
4,308 
12,789 
8,677 
28 

901,774 
1,04.5,169 
14,412,267 
920,368 
1,819, 424 
2,322,844 
82 

184, 103 
614, 377 
16,710,242 
603,846 
2, 139, 603 
1,269,617 
246 

212, 387 
785,912 
19, 123, 866 
616,889 
2,643,334 
1,497,394 
1,718 

Rocky Moun- 
tain- 

Northern sub- 
group.. 

1028 

977 

210 

68 

1,264 

166,666 

61,781 

218,486 

30,241 

29,319 

Southern sub- 
group. 

1028 

834 

199 

86 

618 

16,866 

91 

16,446 

22,323 

80,776 

Paolflc 

1923 

1,921 

1,478 

1,284 

4,683 

810,607 

1,288,068 

2,098,576 

223,863 

1,066,987 



Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Servioe and State data. 
i For oomposition of groups see following table. 
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* Table 630 , — Forest fires; Causes, United SUUes, t9ie-19tS 


Number of fires, by causes 


Group 


United States, 


Adjusted average of 
8-year period 

Summary by groups: 
Northeastern^ 

Softwood subgroup. 
Hardwootl subgroup 

Appalachian* 

Southeastern * 

East Mississippi* 

West Mississippi*. 

Lake States f 

Prairie** 

Rocky Mountain •— 

N or th orn subgroup . 
Southern subgroup. 
Pacific 


Cal- 

endar 

year 

Light- 

ning 

Rail- 

roads 

Camp 

fires 

Smok- 

ers 

Brush 

burn- 

ing 

Incen- 

diary 

Lum- 

ber- 

ing 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

Un- 

known 

Total 

1016 

3, 434 

4,599 

8,951 


6,623 

6,112 

2,764 

2,191 

11,329 

41,008 

1017 

2,623 

8,209 

5,182 


5,668 

6,416 

2,594 

2,185 

8,526 

38,308 

1918 

3,066 

4,467 

3,441 


3,256 

2, 317 

1,406 

1,959 

6,249 

26,161 

1919 

2,721 

3,820 

4,041 


8, 106 

3,125 

1, 435 

2,030 

6, 718 

27,005 

1920 

8,956 

4,818 

3,679 



8, 188 

3,078 

1, 724 

1,781 

6,920 

28,153 

1921 

2,188 

6, 515 

7,638 


4. 868 

5,336 

1,826 

2,604 

8,770 

38,436 

1922 

3,933 

7. 139 

6,272 

6,694 

7,492 

10,201 

2,694 

4,074 

5,392 

61,891 

1923 

3,605 

8,606 

6,619 

7,626 

14, 077 

20,496 

4,904 

7,030 

6,907 

78,829 


8, 197 

6,714 

» 6,676 


6,032 

7,038 

2,431 

2,969 

7,456 

41,608 

1923 

26 

605 

300 

380 

146 

31 

1 

30 

71 

144 

1,733 

1923 

1 

1,603 

117 

611 

426 

78 

8 

330 

1,337 

4,511 

1923 

30 

1, 660 

1, 143 

230 

600 

529 

371 

319 

825! 

6,697 

1923 

685 

2,819 

1,950 

3,707 

7, 649 

14. 917 

3, 242 

3,029 

1,623 

39. 621 

1923 

277 

564 

676 

370 

904 

942 

2.38 

861 

76 

4,308 

1923 

196 

474 

1,107 

829 

3,338 

3,629 

527 

2,270 

419 

12,789 

1923 

13 

680 

^7 

259 

611 

37 

90 

282 

1, 118 

3, 677 

1923 

13 

1 

1 

7 

5 

1 




28 

1923 

725 

54 

187 

121 

60 

19 

35 

20 

53 

1,264 

1923 

326 

8 

81 

128 

20 

10 

23 

22 


618 

1923 

1,313 

208 

670 

983 

328 

303 

340 

326 

312 

4,683 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service i ud State data. 

* Includes smokers 1922 and 1023. 

* Northeastern: Softwood subgroup— Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York; hardwood sub- 
group— M^sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey. 

•Appalachian: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 

•Southeastern. North Carolina, South Carolina Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. 

•East Mississippi: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Keni ^cky, Tennessee. 

• West Mississmpi; Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahomi, Louisiana, Texas. 

»Lako States; Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 

• Prairie: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa. 

•Rocky Mountain: Northern subgroup— Montana, Idaho, Wyoming; southern subgroup— Colorado, 
New M^co, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 

*« Pacific: California, Oregon, Washington. , 

Table 631 . — Grazing in the national forests’ Number of permits issued and stock 

grazed i 1905—1923 


\ 

Cattle, horses, and hogs 

Sheep and goats 

Year ended June 30— 

Number 
of per- 
mits 

Number grazed 

Number 
of per- 
mits 

Number grazed 


Cattle 

Horses 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Goats 

1904 

7, 981 
14.093 
17, 979 
19,845 

632,793 
1, 016, 148 
1,200,168 
1. 304, 142 

59,331 


(*) 

2,500 

3,809 

4,282 

1, 709, 987 
6, 762, 200 
6. 657, 083 


1905 


(®) 

1906 

h) 


(*) 

1907 

76,003 

2,076 

6, 960; 919 

126,192 

1908 

22,163 

1, 491, 386 

90,019 

4,001 

6, 074 

7, 679, 698 

139,896 

1909 

20,692 

1, 409, 873 

84,562 

8, 146 

4,905 

7, 658, 650 

90,300 

1910 

20,499 

1, 361, 922 

91, 516 

4,600 

5,105 

7, 371, 747 

77, m 

1911 

21, 188 

1, 403,026 

96,343 

4,3.30 

6,313 

7, 467, 890 

83,849 

1912 

22,032 

1,465,922 

97, 919 

8,277 

5,434 

7, 790, 053 

76,898 

1913 

23, 767 

1. 617, 046 

99,836 

3,881 

6,188 

7, 560, 186 

,58,616 

1914 

25,641 

1.627,321 

96,933 

2,792 

4,969 

7,232,276 

51,409 

1916 

28,052 

1,768, 764 

98,903 

2,968 

6,276 

7,843,206 

43,268 

1916 

31, 136 

1,963,198 

98,880 

2,806 

5,502 

7,686,034 

49,939 

1917 

32, 600 

2,137,864 

102,166 

8,871 

6,613 

8, 454, 240 

57,968 

1918 

82,528 

2,136,627 

93, 251 

6,164 

6,624 

7.936,174 

60,788 

1919-20 

81,801 

2,038,800 

83,016 

4,066 

6,109 

7, 271, 130 

63,686 

1920 Qast 6 months) 

2, 146 

88,699 

6,444 

78,116 

1,010 

662 

563,263 

8,346 

1921 (calendar year) 

31,027 

1,999,680 

1,882,491 

2,468 

6,214 

6,986,877 

43,674 

1922 (calendar year) 

30, 148 

67,866 

2,149 

6,811 

0,497,912 

86,163 

1923 (calendar year) 

27,800 

1,804,274 

64,104 

1,847 

6,684 

6, 877, 769 

31,879 


Forest Service, 
s Indttded with cattle. 


* Indoded in number of permits tor cattle. 


• Induded with sheep. 
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Table 632. — National forests: Permits for special uses, by districts, in force Dee. 

SI, 19SS 


Charge permits by districts 


Nature of permit 


1 2 3 4 5 


All 

7 8 dis- 

tricts 


Agriculture and cultivation 

Apiary 

Bark, herbs, seeds, sand, gravel, etc 

Barn, garage, stable 

Cabin - 


Camp 

Corral 

Dam and weir. 

Dipping vat 

Drift fence 


Fish and fruit cannery and saltery. 

Ffsh hatchery, etc 

Fishing, hunting, and trapping 

Fox and rabbit ranch 

Golf and tennis grounds 


Hay cutting 

Hotel and roadhouse 

Icehouse plant and pond 

Log chute, flume, skidway, etc- 
Lumlicr yard 


Mill and factory site 

Mineral spring 

Mining and prospecting. 

Orchard 

Park, playground, etc.. - 


Pasture 

Quarry 

Railroad (logging) . 


Railroad (common carrier).. 
Refuse and storage grounds. 


Reservoir 

Residence 

Resort and clubhouse 

Road, bridge driveway and trail. 
Sanitarium 


Sawmill. 

Schoolhouse 

Settlers (miscellaneous occupancy). 

Slaughter pen 

Station grounds 


Stock tank-... 

Store, shop, and office . 

Telegraph line 

Telephone connection.. 
Telephone line 


8a 320 377 

10 

3 1 

12 5 8 

20 6 


420 1,236 1,005 


18 102 

1 37 


Theater - 

Tramway 

Turpentine still - 

Water supply (wells, spring, windmill, 
etc ) 

Water transmission (conduit, ditch, etc ). 

Wharf, boathouse, etc. 

Water-power permits; 

Transmission line only 

Power house, reservoir, conduit, etc. 


1 1 3 

260 3,875 016 

18 132 25 


6 80 12 

1 

23 3 29 

10 1 17 


1 45 

2 197 

3 5 

I 16 

1 0 


2 26 

04 186 6,364 

12 2 288 

4 6 

2 


Total 1.070 2,669 2,856 738 6, 217 1, 150 621 476 14,690 


1012 Yearboolt of the Department of Agrieutture, 19H 

Table 632 . — National forests: Permits for special useSf by districtSf in force Dec. 

Sli ions — Continued 


Nature of permit 

Free permits by districts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

All 

dis- 

trfets 

Agriculture and cultivation... 

11 

3 

26 

3 

6 

4 

3 

17 

71 


3 

2 


1 

3 

2 

1 


12 


4 

8 

8 

2 

16 

7 



44 





1 





1 

f*abin 

93 

260 

119 

109 

138 

96 

7 

92 

903 


13 

33 

16 

3 

67 

6 

2 


139 

Cemetery - 

7 

7 

11 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

30 


1 








1 



3 

6 


1 


4 

2 

16 


25 

140 

997 

245 

81 

49 

6 


1,643 


8 

4 

8 

4 

2 

2 



28 


1 

2 

6 

36 



3 


48 

fence . _ 

176 

673 

1,016 

163 

669 

191 

31 


2,708 


1 

1 






2 


4 

1 

2 

2 





9 




1 

1 





1 

Pish hatchery, etc - 

2 

8 

2 

3 

1 2 

11 

1 

1 

30 




1 


1 

2 

13 


17 






1 



f - 

1 


1 








1 


16 

3 

1 


2 

3 



34 



J 

1 






2 


2 




4 

6 

6 


1 

10 








3 


3 




1 


1 

1 



3 




1 






1 

Park, playground, etc 

2 


3 


6 

2 



12 

Pflsture . 

21 

41 

408 

76 

101 

26 



772 

Pipeline (nil end gen) _ 





6 




5 

Quarry - 




2 

3 

1 



6 

Railroad (ciect-rie) . .. .. 





1 




1 

Railroad Hogging^ 


6 

9 


12 

7 


1 

34 

RaUroarl icnTnrnon carrier) 

5 

16 

10 

10 

10 

23 

1 


74 

Refuse and storage gmiinna 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 



1 

13 

Reservoir 

163 

467 

83 

196 

119 

60 

2 

-■i'l 

1,070 

Residence - 

6 


49 

21 

6 


2 

1 

84 

Resort and clubhouse — 

1 

4 

1 

5 

13 

3 

8 

3 

38 

Road, bridge driveway and trail 

42 

33 

18 

31 

44 

24 

13 

1 

206 

Bawntijl 

49 

161 

44 

190 

35 

14 


10 

503 

Schoolhouse... 

39 

60 

30 

13 

27 

15 

"'is" 

2 

189 

Betlfler'i (miscellaneous nccupancy) 


11 

7 



1 



19 

Sign 

2 


1 



3 

j 

...... 

6 

Rtat.u<Ti grounds . — 


2 

2 


3* 

2 



10 

Stork tank 

16 

2 

666 ! 

16 

13 

2 

2 


707 

Store, shop, and office _ 

4 

1 

1 


1 



1 

8 

*pplftgraph line ... 

1 

2 

6 


14 

4 

i 


26 

Telephone connoction . . 

248 

21 

22 

10 

115 

67 

10 


403 

Telephone line- - 

85 

192 

89 ; 

92 

268 

155 

16 

4 

901 

Tramway . 

4 

4 


2 

6 

5 


9 

29 

Warehouse - - 




2 





2 

Watershed 

1 

17 

1 



10 



29 

Water supply (wells, spnng, windmill, 










^0-) - - - 

13 

43 

660 

18 

26 

3 



663 

Water transmission (conduit, ditch, etc.). 

210 

495 

367 

402 

696 

270 

6 

23 

2,368 

Wharf, boathoiifte, etc 






1 


2 

3 

Water-power permits* 










Transmission line only 

1 


4 


2 


1 


8 

Power house, reservoir, oonduit, etc. 



1 


6 




7 










Total 

1,270 

2,697 

4,695 

1,668 

2,319 

1,079 

161 

172 

13,061 


Forest Service. 
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Table 633. — Timber sales from national forests, 190S^19BS 


1018 


Year ended Juno 
8(^ 


Number of sales 


Amount cut in board 
feet (000 omitted) 


Value of timber cut 


Com- 

mer- 

cial 


“Cost” 
sales 1 


Corn- 


Total 


mer- 

cial 

sales 


“Cost” 
sales 1 


Total 


Com- 

mercial 

sales 


[“Cost” 
sales 1 


Total 


Other 

tim- 

ber 


prod- 

ucts* 


1906. 
190(1. 

1907. 
1908- 
1909. 


411 

1,023 

1,608 

6,062 

4,980 


1,023| 
1,608 
5, 062 
4,980 


68, 476 

138,666 

194, 872 

392,792 
362, 434 


68,476 
138,666 
194, 872 

392, 792 

362, 434 


*$86,697 
« 203, 333 
337, 952 
794, 262 
677,784 


« $86, 697 
*203,333 
337, 962 
794, 262 
677, 784 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


6, 398 

6 , 

6, 772 
6, 091 
6,967 


91 

2,341 


6,398 

6,663 

6,772 

6,182 

8,298 


379,616 
374, 678 
431,492 
494, 960 
616,661 


718 

9,646 


379, 616 
374, 678 
431,492 
495, 668 
626,306 


90G, 308 
842,993 
942,819 
1, 074, 682 
1,264,490 


$603 

6,670 


906,306 
842,993 
942,819 
1, 076, 185 
1,271,060 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


6, 343 
6, 407 
6, 921 
7, 130 
6, 570 


4, 662 
4, 433 
4,686 
6,907 
6,022 


10-,905 
10,840 
11,607 
13. 037 
12,592 


640,508 
675, 652 
706, 568 
706, 342 
685, 172 


19,246 
19, 470 
20,868 
21,641 
19,597 


666,764 
596,022 
727, 416 
727,983 
701, 709 


1,166,268 
1,241, 106 
1, 190, 814 
1, 607, 121 
1,407,702 


14,180 
14, 693 
16,096 
16,300 
14, 671 


1, 179,448 
1,265,698 
1,506,909 
1,523,421 
1,512,373 


$394 

4,837 

7,779 


1920 

1920 (last 6 months) 

1921 (calendar year} 

1922 (calendar year) 

1923 (calendar year) 


7,690 
3,608 
7, 069 
7,200 
7,730 


6, 582 
3, 045 
6,621 
5,726 
4,090 


13, 272 
6,663 
13,600 
12,926 
12,720 


783,947 
489, 841 
666, 191 
856. 147 
1,037,229 


22,184 
14, 272 
21, 731 
20,826 
17,806 


806,131 
504,113 
687,922 
876, 973 
1,065,035 


1, 764, 600 
1, 168, 886 
1,646, 818 
2, 218,166 
2,736,164 


16, 801 
9,874 
16,364 
17,332 
15,606 


1, 770, 401 
1, 178, 769 
1, 663, 182 
2, 236, 497 
2, 761, 760 


10,381 
7,662 
4, 611 
8,096 
11,317 


Forest service. 

1 “Cost” sale.s are special sales made to farmers and settlers who ore entitled by law to purchase for 
domestic use mature or dead national forest timber at the cost of making and administering the sale. 

> Value of other timber products, not convertible into board feet, taken from the national forests. 

* Kstimatod. 


Table 634. — Timber granted unthout charge from national forests, to local residents, 
under ''free use'’ regulations, 1907-19SS 


Year ended June 30— 

Num- 
ber of 
users 

Amount 
cut, M 
board 
feet 

Esti- 

mated 

value 

1907 

17,399 
30, 377 

86, 818 
131, 977 

$100,362 
109, 320 
169, 081 
176, 1(»7 

19(i8 - 

1909 

33, 431 

105, 206 
104.796 

1910 

35,364 
40, 660 
38, 749 
38,264 

1911 - 

1912 

123,488 
123, 283 

196, 930 
196, 336 
191, 826 

1913 

121, 760 
120, 676 
123,259 

1 

1914 

466 

183, 223 

1915 

40,040 

206, 59/ 



Year ended Juno 30— 

Num- 
ber of 
users 

A mount 
cut, M 
board 
foot 

Esti- 

mated 

value 

1916 

42,070 

119,488 

$184,720 

1917 

41,427 

113,073 

149,802 

1918 

38,073 

96,616 

127,688 

1919 

34, 017 

90, 798 

113, 117 

1920 

37, 336 

88,060 

113,000 

1920 Hast 6 montiis) 

21, 168 

66,813 

60, 391 

1921 (calendar year) 

40, 636 ; 

123, 246 

117,064 

1922 (calendar year) 

37, 168 

89. 610 

98,843 

1923 (calendar year) 

34, 032 

06,986 

07,934 


Forest Service. 
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^ Tablb 636. — Lumber; Production by States, 1899, 1909, 1919—198$ 

[Thousand feet— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1899 

1909 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Alabama 

1, iOl, 386 

1,691,001 

1,798,746 

1. 430, 200 

1, 386, 426 

1, 467, 608 

Arizona 

36, 182 

62, 731 

78, 665 

121, 160 

46,418 

88,800 

Arkansas 

1, 623, 987 

2,111,300 

1,772,157 

1, 452, 200 

1, 301, 096 

1,382,032 

Oalifornia 

737, 035 

1, 143, 607 

1,269,863 

11,613,000 

1, 360. 438 

U, 720, 666 

Colorado 

133, 746 

141, 710 

6i864 

70,000 

41,076 

38,917 

Connecticut- 

108,093 

188, 371 

86,708 

71,600 

64,841 

63, 196 

Delaware 

35, 955 

65,440 

27, 437 

19,800 

20,839 

14, 139 

Florida 

790, 373 

1, 201, 734 

1, 137, 4.32 

1, 000, 900 

922,332 

98a 014 

Georgia 

1,311,017 

1, 342, 249 

893,966 

701, 800 

792, 579 

809, 391 

Idaho 

65,363 

645,800 

i 766,388 

970, 000 

642,620 

867, 581 

Illinois 

388,469 

170, 181 

64,628 

1 66,900 

42, 631 

24,387 

Indiana 

1, 036,999 

666, 418 

282, 487 

268,300 

138,397 

148,669 

Iowa 

352,411 

132, 021 

18, 493 

14,300 

6, 372 

6, 131 

Kansas. 

10,665 

4, 716 

2,840 

*4,500 

(») 

>3,667 

Kentucky 

774, 651 

860, 712 

612, 078 

421, 100 

266,922 

210,360 

Louisiana 

1,11.5,366 

3,561,918 

3, 163, 871 

3, 120, 000 

3,216,110 

3,386,000 

Maine 

784, 647 

1,111,665 

606, 116 

605,600 

421, 536 

362, 224 

Maryland 

183, 71 1 

267,939 

113,362 

86,600 

71, 169 

64, 368 

Massachusetts 

344. 190 

361,200 

166,841 

139,200 

1 136, 736 

94, 666 

Michigan 

3,018,338 

1,889,724 

1 

876, 891 

749,800 

671, 387 

666,062 

Minnesota 

2, 342, 338 

1, 561. 608 

699,639 

676,300 

412. 146 

611,744 

Mississippi 

1,206; 265 

2, 572, 669 

2,300, 1.36 

2, 224, 000 

2,081,520 

2, 267, 696 

Missouri 

723, 754 

660, 169 

321, 383 

274,200 

168, 418 

201,849 

Montana 

265,086 

308,582 

287, 378 

410,000 

213, 989 

303,468 

Nebraska. 

4, 665 

(•) 

606 

(0 

(») 

0) 

Nevada 

726 

(3) 

20,336 

(») 

(») 

(•) 

New Hampshire. 

572, 447 

640,606 

338, 777 

248,600 

261,999 

180,706 

New Jersei’^- 

74,118 

61,620 

36,888 

23,300 

23,860 

9,663 

New Mexico 

30,880 

91, 98‘' 

86,808 

112,240 

94,620 

126, 449 

New York 

878, 448 

681,440 

857, 764 

410,900 

283,863 

222,257 

North Carolina- 

1, 286, 638 

2, 177, 716 

1,664,436 

1, 246, 700 

9.31,016 

936, 248 

Ohio 

990,497 

542,904 

280, 076 

247, 400 

133, 218 

136,877 

Oklahoma 

22, 104 

226,730 

168, 403 

163,400 

120,371 

149, 323 

Oregon 

734, 638 

1, 898, 996 

2, 677, 40;i 

3, 317, 000 

2, 022, 219 

3,023, 768 

Pennsylvania 

2, 333, 278 

1, 462, 771 

630, 471 

520,000 

368, 102 

333, 289 

Rhode Island 

18,528 

26,489 

11, 030 

8,900 

4, 946 

3,030 

South Carolina 

466,429 

897,660 

621, 670 

610, 500 

684, 333 

864,799 

South Dakota 

« 33, 734 

31, 0.67 

42, 970 

46, 100 

27, 062 

36,395 

Tennessee 

950, 968 

1, 223, 849 

792, 132 

779, 800 

451,937 

486, 979 

Texas 

1,232,404 

2,009, 130 

1,379,774 

1, 328, 800 

1, 602, .333 

1, 642, 708 

Utah 

J7,648 

12,6.38 

11,917 

7,760 

7,689 

6,827 

Vermont 

375, 809 

351, 571 

218, 479 

164, 600 

139, 183 

96,967 

Virginia 

969,119 ' 

2,101,716 

1,098,038 

1,014,400 

692, 979 

617, 493 

Washington 

1,429,032 

3. 862, 916 

4,961,220 

6, 626, 000 

3,831,800 

6, 836, 277 

West Virginia — 

778,061 

1, 472, 942 

763, 103 

697,60Gi 

467, 002 

664,277 

Wisconsin 

3,389,166 

2,025,038 

1, 116, 338 

1,069,900 

800,477 

776,640 

Wyoming 

All other 

16,963 

7 6, 671 

28,602 
• 11, 230 

8,674 

7,660 

6,750 
» 13. 310 

7,860 

United States 






>0 36, 084, 166 

44, 509, 761 

10“ 34,552,076 

» 33, 798, 800 

» 26, 960, 864 

“ 31,668.888 


1 Includes cut of Nevada. 

> Includes cut of Nebraska. 

• Included in *‘A11 other.” 

•Included with Kansas. 

• Included with Oalifornia. 

• Includes out of North Dakota. 
f Reported as out of Alaska. 

• Includes cut of Nebraska and Nevada. 

• Includes out of Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada. 

••Includes both merchant and custom sawing. 

•• Includes 2.655 mills cutting less than 5,000 feet each per year 
•• Mills cutting less than 50,000 feet each year excluded. 

•• Excludes custom mills. 
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Table 636. — Lumber: Production by Stedes^ 1899^ 1909 ^ 1919-1988 — Continued 
[Thousand feet— 1. e., 000 omlttodl 



1890 

1909 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1022 


Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

State groups* 

Northeastern 

Central 

Southern 

North Carolina pine.. 

Lake 

North Pacific 

South Pacific 

N. Rocky Mountain. 
8. Rocky Mountain.. 
Prairie 

6, 709, 224 
5, 643, 370 
8,403,802 
2, 712, 180 
8. 749, 842 
2, 163, 670 
737, 760 
321, 048 
235,319 
408, 036 

5,197,012 
6,487,166 
14, 796, 731 
6, 177, 091 

6, 476,270 
6,761,911 
1, 143, 607 
964,382 
337,668 
179,024 

2,683,873 
3,016,887 
12, 704, 483 
3,374, 162 
2,691,868 

7, 638, 623 
1, 279, 698 
1, 062, 766 
246,918 
64,808 

2,108,000 
2, 735, 300 
11,490,300 
2,871,600 

2.386.000 

8.842.000 

1. 613. 000 

1. 380. 000 
318,700 

63,900 

1,797.074 
1,784,009 
11, 321, 766 
2,208,327 
1,647,426 

6,854,019 
1,360.438 
766,609 
195, 463 
» 45, 744 

1,423,377 

1,762,296 

11,974,771 

2,408,540 

1,944,230 

8,860,046 
1,720,666 
1,161,039 
268,843 
45, 183 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the CensiLS reports. Figures for 1920 
include estimates for Arms not reporting 

Northeastern' Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Now York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 
Central. Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

Southern: Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, 

North Carolina pine: North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Lake MlchigaiL Minnesota, Wisconsin 
North Pacific: Oregon, Washington. 

South Pacific: California, Nevada 
North Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Montana. 

South Rock Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 

Prairie: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 

Includes “All other." 


Table 636. — Lumber production: By species^ 1899y 1909y 1919-1988 
[Thousand feet— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Species or kind of wood 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Yellow pine 

9, 658, 648 

16, 277, 136 

13,062,938 

11,091,000 

10,959,863 

11, 600, 771 

Douglas fir — 

1,736,607 

4,866,378 

6,902,169 

6,960,000 

4,642,122 

6,831.680 

White pine 

7,742,391 

3,900,034 

1, 723, 042 1 

1,600,000 

1, 273, 710 

1,382; 766 

Hemlock 

3,420,673 

3,061,399 

1,764,998 1 

1,850,000 

1,201,063 

1,634,641 

Western yellow pine 

944,660 

1, 499, 986 

1, 756, 016 j 

2, 290, 000 

1, 432, 273 

2,080,994 

Spruce 

Cypress 

1,448,091 

1,748, 647 

979,968 

825,000 

629,266 

731,871 

496,836 

955,636 

666, 212 ! 

626,000 

770,920 

868,962 

Redwood 

360, 167 

621, 630 

410,442 

476.600 

467,804 

666,966 

Cedar 

232, 978 

346,008 

332,234 

260,000 

234, 676 

334,083 

Larch 

60,619 

421, 214 

388, 121 

390,000 

213, 397 

274,689 

White fir 


89, 318 

223, 422 

280,000 

186, 363 

297,727 

Sugar pine 

63,6^ 

97, 191 

133, 668 

146,000 j 

133,666 . 

194,067 

Balsain fir 


108,702 

68, 030 

86,000 

29, 350 

32,908 

Lodgepole pine 


23,733 

16, 281 

31,000 1 

11, 241 

13,986 

All other soft woods 

9, 136 






Softwoods 

26, 163,063 

33,896,959 

27, 407, 130 

26,809,600 

22, 185, 504 

26,044,834 

Oak. 

4,438,027 

4,414^467 

2,708,280 

2,600,000 

1, 692, 175 

1,606,164 

Maple - 

633,466 

1,106,604 j 

867, 489 

876,000 

609,852 

639,781 

Gum, red and sap 

286,417 

706,9*;6 1 

851,431 

860,000 

683,398 

808,461 

Yellow poplar 

1,116,242 

868,500 1 

328,638 

360,000 

235, 418 

273,971 

Chestnut 

206,688 

663,891 

646,696 

476,000 

312, 486 

310,801 

Birch 

132, 601 

462, 370 

876,079 

405^000 

319, 192 

263,094 

Beech... 


611,244 

368,986 

326,000 

190, 387 

168,448 

Basswood 

308,069 

399, 151 

183, 562 

196,000 

126,633 

' 184,168 

Elm 

456,731 

347, 466 

194,417 

225,000 

132,276 

142,702 

Cottonwood 

416, 124 

266,600 

144, 156 

156,000 

122,306 

113,829 

Ash 

269, 120 

291,209 

164, 931 

170,000 

127,843 

130,736 

Hickory 

96,636 

333,929 

170,013 

160,000 

73,523 

66,682 

Tupelo 

Walnut 


96,676 

143,780 

180,000 

134,761 

158,988 

38,681 

46,108 

39,218 

35,000 

31, 121 

88,786 

Sycamore 

29,716 

56, 511 

28,114 

31,000 

17,982 

17,901 

Cherry - 


24,694 





All other hardwoods 

208,604 






Minor species 


37,667 

61,308 

68,300 

67,068 

66,164 

Hardwoods 

8,634,021 

10,612,802 

7, 144, 946 

6,989,800 

4,776,860 

4,924,664 

Total 

34,787,084 

44,509,761 

84,662,076 

83,798,800 

26,960,864 

81,668,888 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. Figures for 1990 
include estimates for firms not reporting. 
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Tablb 087 . — LdXh and shingles: Prodiwtiont by Stalest calendar years, 1899, 1909, 

1919t 1928 

[Thousands, i. e., 000 omitted] 


1909 



Forest Servioe, 

Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. 


1 Indudes out of Nevada. 

I Included in All other States/' 


> Includes Indian Territory. 

4 Includes Nebraska and Nevada. 
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Tablb 638 . — Lumber: Quantity used in manufactures , by hinds of wood 


Kind of wood 

Quantity 

Kind of wood 

Quantity 

Yellow pine- 

Feetb.m. 

8,610,686,624 

Buckeye 

Feet b. m, 
5.486.047 

White pine 

8, 112, 698, 017 

Persimmon 

3,571,760 
2, 66a 700 

Douglas hr 

2,273, 788,484 

Cucumber 

Oak.._ 

1,083,584,401 

Butternut 

2,3ia703 

Maple... ^ 

910,420,274 

Red alder 

2,248,700 

Spruce 

805,060,195 

Lodgepole pine 

1,079,500 

Red gum 

707,343,668 

Red fir 

1.854.830 

Hemlock 

708,762,760 

Circassian walnut 

1,744,779 

Yellow poplar 

68a 036, 848 

Padouk 

1,386,530 
1, 128,000 

Cypress 

668,363,342 

Hack berry 

Western yellow pine 

663,816,810 

Lignura-vitfc 

052,126 

Birch 

481, 203, 680 

Teak 

026.069 

Hickory 

389.604,631 

West Indian boxwood 

870,412 

Basswood 

369, 64a 782 

Alpine fir 

780,000 

Cottonwood 

322, 642, 796 

Locust 

639,228 

Chestnut 

298,840,801 

Hornbeam 

606,484 

Ash 

295, 461, 482 

Ebony 

628, 812 

Beech 

278,203,632 

Osage orange 

520,076 

Elm 

218, 200, 088 

Rosewood 

471,734 

Tupelo 

127, 058, 309 

Prime vora 

380,568 

Redwood 

122,320,770 

Sassafras 

360,268 

Larch-. 

114, 029,276 

Eucalyptus 

338,800 

Cedar 

102, 248, 253 

Applewood 

320,935 

Sugar pine 

Balsam fir 

69,211,298 

Cocobola 

279,400 

53,262,030 

Yucca 

172,300 

Mahogany 

50, 576, 999 

Holly - - 

86,680 

Spanish cedar 

30,323, 441 

Laurel 

72,400 

Sycamore 

26,062,812 

Satinwood 

67,958 

Black walnut 

23,088,346 

Koko 

32,600 

Cherry . . 

12,047,210 

Turkish boxwood 

29,189 

White fir 

11,338,580 

Miscellaneous foreign 

630,346 

Willow 

10, 664. 770 

Miscellaneous native 1 

432, 158 

Dogwood 

Noble fir 

7,618,177 
6,663,500 
a 166, 600 

Total 

24, 576, 55a 664 

Magnolia. 



Forest Service. 

Compiled from Forest Service and State bulletins on secondary wood-using industries, showing 
quantity used m one year, based on studies made from 1900 to 1013. 

29283 °— YBK 1924 
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Tabls 639. — Lumber: Quantity need in manuf endures, by industries and by States 


Industries 


Quantity 


States 


Quantity 


Feetb m. 


Feet h. m. 


Planing-mill products, sash, doors, blinds, and 
genwal mill work. 

Boies and orates — 

Oar construction. - 

Furniture- 

Vehicles and vehicle parts 


13,42^ 862,066 

4,560,016,430 
1,262,090,371 
944,677,807 
730, 144,483 


New York. . 

Illinois 

Washington. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana... 


1,738,522,217 

1,731,687,120 
1,631,859,030 
4359,039,000 
L 361, 204, 101 


Woodenwaie, novelties, and dairymen’s, poulter- 
ers’, and apiarists’ supplies. 

Agrkjulturol implements 

Onairs and chair stock 

Handles 

Musical instruments 


406,286,430 

321,239,336 
280,790,660 
280, 234, 671 
260, 195,026 


Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Minnesota... 

Ohio 

Virginia 


1,276.661,200 

1,111,969, 150 
966,766,308 
916,272,369 
882,634,084 


Tanks and silos 

Ship and boat building 

Fixtures 

Caskets and coffins 

Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets. 


225,610,686 
199, 698, 228 
187, 132,848 
163, 394, 667 
137, 616, 266 


Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Texa.s 

Alabama 

North Carolina 


838,256,464 

821,696,840 

762,091,112 

721,116,900 

666,960,200 


Matches and toothpicks 

Laundry appliances 

Shade and map rollers 

Paving material and conduits. 
Tranks and valises 


85,442,111 
79,602,040 
79, 291, .575 
76,067,000 
74,667,997 


Indiana 

Mississippi 

California 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 


649, 742, 693 
617,270,030 
616, 796, 561 
664, 940, 428 
632,874,001 


Machine construction 

Boot and shoe findings 

Picture frames and molding- . 
Shuttles, spools, and bobbins. 
Tobacco boxes 


69, 4.50, 430 
66,240,200 
66, 477, 783 
85, 148, 190 
64,127,476 


Florida— 

Missouri 

South Carolina. 

New rtampshire I 

Tennessee , 


621,166,078 
430,367,093 
423. 640, 607 
409,497,076 
407,463, 167 


Sewing machines 

Pumps and wood pipe 

Pulleys and conveyors 

Professional and scientific instruments. 
Toys.-v 


59,946, 527 
55,820,938 
36,862,000 
35,070, 928 
28,926,662 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

West Virginia. 

Iowa 

New Jersey... 


396,434,300 
271,984,396 
271,904,150 
262, 596, 767 
281,676,895 


Gates and fencing 

Sporting and athletic goods. 

Patterns and flasks 

Bungs and faucets 

Plumbers’ woodwork. 


27,450,540 
26, 191, 907 
24, 299, 403 
21, 112, 342 
20,313, 460 


Maine 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Connecticut. 

Oklahoma... 


243, 114, 160 
219, 121, 636 
132,739,060 
110,051,373 
84, 901,676 


Electrical machinery and apparatus 

Mine equipment. 

Brushes 

Dowels 

BlevattMs 


18, 188,910 
16, 987, 697 
12. 878, 986 
11,980,600 
10,018,680 


Kansas 

Montana 

Delaware 

Rhode Island 
Colorado 


61,107,064 
68, 718,787 
64,376,889 
42, 429, 496 
36, 961, 190 


Saddles and harness 

Pll^yeround eq^uipment 

Butchers’ bloolrs and skewers. 

Clocks 

Signs and supplies 


9,218,000 
9,064, 812 
8,197,060 
7,894,249 
6,888,366 


New Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Nebraska 

Utah 

South Dakota. 


36.946.000 

36. 287. 000 
27, 870 600 
14, 874, 600 

6,068.600 


Printing material 

Weighmg apparatus 

Whips, canes, and umbrella sticks. 
Brooms and carpet sweepers 


6,324,794 
6,021, 560 
4,946,880 
2, 277, 334 


District of Columbia 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

North Dakota. 


4,473,615 
2,954, 100 
1,674,285 
1,086,000 


Firearms 

Artificial limbs 

Tobacco pipes 

Airplanes 

All industries. 


2,093,9C1 

687,080 

489,515 

74,300 

24,576,556,564 


United States. 


24, 576,556,561 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and State bulletins on secondary wood-using industriea 
bowing quantity used lu one year* based on studies made from 1909 to 1918. 



Table 640*— 
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-Lumber: Average prices per M feet, f. o. 6. mUl, Douglas fir and 
southern yellow pine, 1918-1924- 


Douglas fir 

Yellow pme 


Douglas fir 

Yellow pine 

Year 


Index 

Index 

Year 


Index 


Index 


Price 

(1913" 

Price (1913- 


Price 

(1913- 

Price 

(1913- 



100) 

100) 



100) 


100) 

1913 

$11. 44 

100.0 

$14 77 100 0 

1923 





1914 

10.58 

92.6 

13. 68 92. 6 

January 

28.54 

249 6 

3a 42 

206.9 

1915 

9.80 

86.6 

13. 02 88. 2 

February 

29 42 

257. 2 

32 81 

222.1 

1916 

Ij 63 

101 7 

16. 12 109 2 

March 

30 22 

264. 2 

33.71 

228 2 

1917 

16. 93 

147 9 

21. 13 143. 1 

April 

31. 46 

275 0 

33.38 

226.0 

1918... 

21. 21 

186.3 

26. 45 179. 1 

May 

31. 02 

271.2 

33.85 

229.2 

1919 

26.83 

226.9 

33.94 229 8 

June 

30. 36 

265.4 

32. 40 

219.4 

1920 

36.78 

323 3 

44 74 302. 9 

July 

27. 68 

2-11 9 

31. 14 

2ia8 

1921 

19.08 

174 7 

21. 18 143. 4L 

August 

26.97 

236 7 

30.82 

208.6 

1922 

23.90 

208.9 

26. 44 179. 0 

September 

27 18 

237.5 

27. 53 

18a 4 

1923 

28 93 

252 9 

80.81 20B.6 

October 

27. 24 

238 1 

28.77 

194.7 

1924 

23. 14 

202.3 

28. 16 190. 7 

November— 

28. 97 

253.2 

27 83 

188.4 





December 

26.94 

236.5 

26.66 

179.8 

1920 1 









January 

41 98 

366.0 

62. 21 353. 6 

1924 





February 

46 31 

404.8 

67. 94 392 3 

January 

28 30 

247 4 

29 40 

199.1 

March 

46 66 

407 0 

61 60 417 1 

February 

26 33 

230 2 

30. 16 

204 1 

April 

43 15 

377 1 

67 53 389 5 

March 

24 09 

215 8 , 

29.83 

202.0 

May 

40 21 

351 2 

64. 66 370. 0 

April 

24 39 

213 2 

29.14 

197.3 

June 

36.05 

315 1 

40 06 271 2 

May 

22 40 

196.8 

27. 65 

186 5 

July 

33.69 

294 5 

41 34 279, 9 

June — . 

22 99 

201 0 

27. 36 

185. 2 

August 

32. 86 

287 2 

43. 42 294 0 

July.— 

21 93 

191.7 

26. 91 

175. 4 

September 

31. 29 

273 4 

41. 09 278. 2 

August - 

22. 42 

196 0 

27.77 

188 0 

October.. 

27.57 

241.0 

34 44 233. 2 

September. 

21.58 

188 6 

29 46 

199 3 

November. . 

24 06 

210 0 

26. 67 180. 6 

October 

21. 10 

184 6 

26. 71 

180 8 

December 

22.61 

197.6 

26. 88 176 2 

November 

21.48 

187 7 

25 81 

174.7 





December 

21 82 1 

190. 7 

30. 13 

204.0 


Forest Bcrviuc ('‘umpiled from reports of actual sales. 


* Tbe year 1920 was the peak year for lumber prices in the United States 


Table 641 . — Lumber prices per M feetj in eastern markets of the United States, 

1890-19$3 



First quality, 

1 inch 

Average quality, 

1 inch 


First quality, 
linch 

Average quality, 
1 inch 

Year 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

Year 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 

1890 

34.48 

33 07 

ia40 


1907 

45 32 

17.79 

27 87 

36.94 

1891_ 

32.43 

33. 11 

laoo 


1908 

44. U 

50 92 

27. 14 

38.12 

1892 



18.60 


1909 

42. 10 

47.16 

25. 44 

34.72 

1893 

29 32 

32. 86 

17 46 

24.80 

1910 

43 50 

49. 17 

24.60 

36.61 

1894 

30 56 

36.10 

17.43 

24.80 

1911 

45 06 

50.59 

24. 52 

36.46 

1895 

29.39 

34.52 

la 55 

24.73 

1912 

44. 53 

61 44 

25.29 

36.73 

1896 

28. 77 

34.61 

la 64 

24. 76 

1913 

44.92 

.53.99 

27 88 

38.61 

1897 

28 75 

34 51 

17.09 

24.76 

1914 

42 70 

54 94 

26 19 

38. » 

1898 

28.68 : 

24.26 

ia28 

24.76 

1916 

41 89 

52.94 

24.68 

36 49 

1899 

30 06 

36 72 

laoi 

24.69 

1916 

41,53 

M. 69 

26 86 

37.64 

1900 

34.06 

39.29 

21.60 

27 67 

1917 

42.60 

56 00 

29.09 

8692 

1901 

1902 

33 98 

37 06 

21. 32 

29.32 

1918 

1919 

61. 46 
6L58 

6a 65 
72.62 

89.90 

44.42 

46 42 
66.64 

1903 

41.93 

4a 43 

20 40 

31.76 

1920. 

131. 66 

rs. 82 

73,26 

123.80 

1904 

39.09 

4a 07 

21.20 

33.72 

1921 

85.17 

140.26 

68 98 

94.89 

1905 

42. 69 

41.97 

22.06 

31.80 

1922 

72. 46 

120 21 

63.13 

7612 

1906 

44. 66 

44. 47 

24.99 

34.06 

1923 

67. 87 

129.20 

61.02 

77.36 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of actual sales. 
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Tablb 642 . — Wood and taw tind)er: • Annual taorld production ar^ eontumpHon 

[Thousand cn. ft., 1. e., 000 omitted) 


Production Consumption 


Country 



Wood 



Total 

Saw 



Saw 


wood 

timber 

Total 

i Per 
capita 

timber 

United States 

24,300,000 

13, 760, 000 

I 

24,104,000 

228.0 

13,666,000 

Canada 

2. GOO, 000 

1,106,900 

2,068,440 

! 285.0 

666,340 

Mexico 

700,000 

42,000 

710,000 

1 46.8 

52,000 

Other North and Central America 

306,420 

86,716 

819,350 


98,426 

North America 

27,806,420 

14,986,616 

i 27,191,790 

188.0 

14,371,765 

Russia 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

1 6,600,000 

66.0 

3,600,000 

Sweden 

1,564,826 

1,191,416 

749, 710 

129 3 

383,365 

Finland 

1,316,664 

877,776 

1 1,001,604 

299 0 

606,930 

Germany 

1, 172,396 

604,583 

I 1,702,396 

27.0 

1, 134,683 

France - 

963,000 

300,000 

1,008,910 

26.0 

426,410 

Great Britain and Ireland 

46,000 

20^000 

693, 719 

16.3 

668,719 

Other Europe 

4,941,202 

2,166,462 

4, 796, 069 


2,024,294 

Europe 

17,003,087 

9, 160, 236 

16, 641,297 

35 8 

8,844, 291 

Japan 

2,265,620 

383,456 

2,220,000 

28 4 

347,835 

China 

1.072,263 

284,163 

1,986,000 

6.0 

297,900 

India 

1,672,276 

174,000 

1,676,000 

6.0 

176, 726 

Asiatic Russia 

1,100,000 

671,000 

1,098,000 

62.1 

569,000 

Other Asia 

1,028,872 

143,660 

1,037, 616 


147, 113 

Asia 

7,929.030 

1,666,268 

7, 916, 616 

9 1 

1, 6.38, 673 

Brazil - 

1,300,000 

100,000 

1,296,900 

42.5 

06,900 

Chile 

684,020 

46,700 

687, 620 

177 7 

49,300 

Argentina.. 

Colomlda 

197,800 

77,800 

225,800 

27.3 

106,800 

110,000 

10,000 

110,000 

20 1 

10,000 

Other South America 

199, 646 

25, 106 

200,670 



31,390 

South America — 

2, ’91,466 

^,605 

2,526,890 

39.2 

294,390 

Rhodesia - 

126,962 

10, 141 

127, 186 

73 6 

10,365 

Nigeria 

86,250 

2,006 

86,250 

6 0 

2,006 

Uxiion of South Afnca 

65,942 

10,803 

85,399 

14.2 

89,260 

Other Africa 

438, 219 

30,601 

475, 481 


62,496 

Africa 

717,373 

62,450 ! 

774,316 

6.7 

114, 126 

Australian Commonwealth 

197,379 

40, 874 

213, 752 

41.8 

66, 247 

New Zealand 

67,000 

42,000 

63, 269 

69.7 

38,269 

Oceania 

10,309 

867 

19, 741 

10.0 

9,888 

\ 

Australia and Oceania 

274,688 

92,741 

296,762 

36.4 

114,404 

Total world production 

66,222,063 

26,116,915 

» 66,347, 671 

32.2 

> 25, 277, 649 


Forest Service. Compiled from “ Forest Resources of the World,” 

1 The flffures for total world consumption do not exactly correspond with those for production, although 
they must be approximately equal. The differences are due to various discrepancies in the data, such us 
differences in the years for wmoh figures on mdivldual countrio:! are based, different converting factors 
used in different oountries, and dinerenoes in the completeness of customs statistics. Data represent 
averages of reoaut years. 
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Table 643 . — Lumber: Imports and exports f and pulpvfood imports, 1907-19$4 




Lumber 


Pulpwood 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Tear 

Boards, planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber 

Boards, planks, and 
scantlings 

Quantity 

Vtdue 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1907 

Mfeet b. m. 
934, 195 

$16, 255, 350 

Mfeet b. m. 

1, 668, 816 

$30, 861, 352 

Cords 

827,089 

$4,00a796 

1908 

791,288 

846,024 

15, 212, 788 

1,576,462 

35,607,608 

810,256 

4, 69a 163 

1909 

15,946,765 

1,379.944 

29, 056, 579 

907,963 

a 6ia 710 

1910 

1, 053, 616 

19, 332, 768 

1,710,761 

36, 774, 219 

931, 731 

a 109, 574 

1911 

840,337 

14, 908, 160 

2,224,422 

47,482,840 

889,267 

5,682,716 

1912... 

1,026,802 

17,883,048 

2,461, 076 

56,986,732 

933,565 

6,227.346 

1913 

969, 562 

17, 616, 687 

2, 502, 453 

63,081,723 

1,034,886 

7,007,350 

1914..__ 

910,509 

17, 166, 638 

1, 789, 747 

40, 734, 159 

990, 649 

6,773,198 

1916 

1,047, 415 

19, 55a 480 

1, 127, 365 

2a 653, 732 

976, 974 

6, 27a 948 

1916 - 

1,210,913 

23,427,488 

1,094,500 

25, 518, 542 

1,097,677 

7,202,670 

1917 

1, 198,388 

27, 600, 247 

1,019,647 

33, 870, 262 

1,031,934 

a 663, 458 

1918 

1,206,027 

34, 100, 528 

1,023,769 

49, 177, 518 
64,860,806 

1, 870, 027 

13,362,566 

1919 

1, 144, 187 

36,883,988 

1,311, 210 

1,047,299 

10, 468, 753 

1920 

1, 338,530 

56, 639, 885 

1, 551, 358 

9a 380,344 

1,241,444 

16,902,939 

1921 

830, 533 

28, 793, 181 

1.204,808 

45, 699, 379 

1,081, 684 

la 387, 356 

1922 

1,564,075 

45,902,649 

1,532,913 
1, 752, 852 

67,415,062 I 

1,044, 816 

11,002,636 

1923 

1,959,334 

62, 206, 721 

81,057,020 

1, 347, 927 

13, 406, 927 

1924 * 

1, 722, 969 

51, 872, 797 

1, 906,418 j 

78, 630, 682 

1,279,975 

13,107,647 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Pulpwood 
is stated m cords of 128 cubic feet The earliest Government record of pulpwood ooraraeroo shows 322,768 
cords imported in the last half of 1906. Reports of manufacturers, which are not comparable with the Gov- 
ernment i*ecord, show foreign pulpwood, consumed in calendar years antedating this table, as foUows. In 
1899, 369,217 cords, m 1005, 646,428 cords; in 1906, 738,872 cords. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 644. — Cooperage stock, tight: Proditction, 1905-1911, 1918, 1919, 1921 


Year 

Staves 

Heading 

Total 

Sawed 

Bucked 
and split 

Hewed 

Beer and 
ale 

Total 

Sawed 

Beer and 
ale 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Sets 

Sets 

Sets 

1906 

241, 193 

202,369 

10,792 

10,396 

17,0:16 

12, 959, 000 

11, 023, 000 

1, 936,000 

*906 

267, 827 

219,524 

18,352 

9,781 

20,170 

17, 774, 376 

16,115,030 

1,659, 345 

1907 

38a 232 

325,663 

25,082 

12; 737 

21, 760 

27. 692, 994 

25,828,909 

1,864,085 

1908 

345,280 

301, 728 

18,339 

8,319 

17, 194 

20,516,072 

19, 703, 525 

8U, 547 

1909 

379,231 

341,259 

la 104 

6,321 

16,547 

20,691,201 

19, 735, 693 

955, 5(B 

1910 

366, 660 

304,060 

21,306 

a042 

25,262 

26, 073, 754 

24, 342,536 

1, 731, 218 

1911 

357,198 

312, 172 

20,020 

7,187 

17, 819 

30, 310, 2.65 

28, 310, 552 

1,993,703 

1918 

286, 401 

280, 171 

1,391 

4,295 

544 

2a 711, 271 

20,063,254 

' 64a 017 

1919 

353,825 

348,812 

1, 193 

3,269 

561 

24,274,177 

i 24,265,547 

aeao 

1921 

25a 047 

262,533 

669 

453 

1,392 

20,604,949 

20, 493, 195 

11,754 


Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Servlos. A set 
of beading supplies both beads for a barrel or similar vessel. 
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Tablb 646. — Cooperage atockf tight: Production, 190S-1911, 1918, 1919, 1991 


State 

Staves 

Heading 

Sawed 

1 

Bucked! 

and 

split 

Hewed 

Beer 

and 

ale 

Total 

Sawed 

Beer 

and 

ale 

Total 


1.000 

pieces 

12,603 

1.000 

pieces 

1.000 

pieces 

1.000 

pieces 

1.000 

pieces 

12,603 

49,304 

13,366 

8,235 

19,014 

(0 

20,386 

10,661 

19,969 

46,016 

21,281 

2, 7G9 
3,676 
>27,889 

aas 

98,412 

4,467,034 

1,029,460 

41,150 

1,675,948 

224,988 
2,786, 936 
125,6:16 
1, 769, 900 
2,432,047 

2,729,902 

8 

3,132,193 

Sets 

900 

Sets 

99,312 

4,467,634 

1,029,460 

41,160 

1,676,948 

224,968 

2,796,786 

125,686 

1,759,900 

2,432,047 

2,729,902 

(») 

(») 

8 3, 132,247 

_ 

Arkansas 

Georgia ... 

48; 989 
13,366 
8,080 
18,086 

0) 

19,934 
10,681 
10,060 
46, 016 

21,281 
1,206 
3, 576 
27,889 

134 

67 

114 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

100 

28 

66 


Maine 




Mississippi 

Missouri 

436 

17 



10,800 

Now Hampshire 





Oregon _ . 





Tennessee 

Texas 

West Virginia 


341 

1,2^ 

(0 

(0 

64 

A ji other States 




Total 




252, 533 

669 

463 

1 

1,392 

265,047 

20,403,196 

11,764 

20,604,949 


Forest Servloo, Compiled from bolletins of the Bureau of the Census end the Forest ServKje 
» Included in ‘‘All other States.” 

* California, Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, Washington 
> Includes California, Florida, Iowa, Massachusetts, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

Table 646. — Cooperage stock, slack: Production, 1906-1911, 1918, 1919, 1921 
[Thousand pieo^— i. e , 000 omitted] 


Years 

Staves 

Heading 

Hoops 

Years 

Staves 

Heading 

Hoops 

IQOfi 

1,097,063 

1,178,977 

1,667,644 

2,029,648 

1,460,878 


330, .'92 
490,670 
836,484 
376, 793 
296,712 

1911 

1, 328, 968 
1,009,971 

1, 121, 324 
893, 021 

106,407 
60,761 
87,381 
66, 747 

353,216 

332,684 

140,772 

137,380 

ItvirlllHHHHHi 

1918.... 

1908 

1919 

lOfW 

1921 





Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service 


Table 647. — Cooperage stock, slack: Production, by States, 1921 


State 


Alabama.. 

Arkansas. 

Florida... 

Georgia... 

Indiana... 


Maine. „ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan...... 


Minnesota. 

Misaiaslppi.. 

Mlsaomf.... 


New Hampshire. 
New York 


Staves 

Head- 

ing 


State 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pieces 

pieces 

pieces 


87, 676 
265,537 

19,744 

1,630 

North Carolina 


Ohio..... 

15, 131 

886 


5,660 

2,868 



0) 

0) 


Tennessee 

44,202 

27,763 

10,073 

4,638 

460 

mu 

Texas ...... . , - , „ 

1,616 

100 

224 

VirgliUe 

West Virginia 

378 

(0 

Wisconsin.... 

14,806 

4,045 

8,367 

All other States 

0) 

67,447 

4, 728 


Total 


^713 


88,223 

2,^ 

11,316 


20,681 

1, 180 



28,992 

2,171 

1,041 



Staves 


tjOOO 

ptceei 

5^^279 


3ft, 128 
24,833 

0) 

08,816 

1,010 

7,769 

>28,668 


893,621 


Head- 

ing 


1.000 
pieces 
6, 542 


1,610 

0 ) 

1,960 

472 
3,623 
491 
3,274 
> 7, 741 


66,747 


Hoops 


ifiOO 

pieces 

& 

(■) 


7,17 


0 ) 

*4,81 


137, 3f 


Forest Servloe. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of tbs Census and the Forest Servloe. 
ilnduded in **al] other States.'^ 

• OiUfomia, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Ten 
Vermont. 

> CaUfornU. Indiana Kentucky, Missiasippi. Oregon, Booth OaroUna, Vermont. 

* Florida, Oeorgla, Illinois, Massachusetts, Nr^h Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 
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Tabliq 648 . — Cooperage atockj slack: Production^ by kinds of wood, 1906-1911^ 

1918, 1919, 1921 

[Thousands—!. 6., 000 omitted] 

STAVES 


Kind of wood 

ime 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1918 

1919 

1921 

Bod gum 

Pine 

Ash 

Elm 

Tupelo 

Birch 

Cottonwood 

Maple 

Spruce 

Beech... — 

Douglas flr 

142,062 
187,584 
47,603 
24S, 118 

62,754 
21, 012 
00,642 
31,605 
80,052 

210, 814 
205,878 
70,128 
158,440 
2,000 
21,470 
46,023 
07, 819 
76,446 
125, 854 

317, 016 
275,239 
74, 404 
192,882 
5,120 
62,739 
51,062 
124, 747 
60,012 
166,383 

416, 570 
306,621 
71, 706 
245, 172 
22,500 
78,897 
66,260 
133,266 
72,219 
268,287 
6,165 
66,676 
93, 200 
182,982 

332,639 
267, 628 
65,234 
130, 374 
30,606 
61,438 
44,176 
79, 113 
69,898 
146, 451 

338,582 
229,220 
66,716 
92, 614 
37, 601 
67,920 
37,382 
66,647 
70,189 
121, 727 

(‘J 

50,043 
71,273 
89, 145 

495, 389 
109, 349 
83,022 
83,188 
28, 751 
31, 758 
28,714 
22,467 
3,224 
47,228 
13,031 
15, 961 
13, 076 
33, 034 

368, 406 
327, 876 
53,058 
61, 100 
9,206 
35,691 
17, 611 
60,446 
29,683 
36,460 
23,822 
38,920 
36,303 
42, 8^14 

340,072 
174,024 
66,632 
64,416 
64,890 
27,651 
26,327 
23,002 
18,784 
18,689 
17,681 
17,681 
17, 667 
16,607 

Oak 

Chestnut 

All other 

Total 

Pine 

Red gum 

Elm 

Beech 

Maple 

Tupelo 

Ash 

Basswood 

70,860 
69, 674 
34,208 

37, 871 
74,982 
48,344 

63,737 

79,633 

104,680 

64,202 

90,476 

08,646 

1, 007, 063 

1, 176, 077 

1, 667, 644 

2^029,548 

1,460,878 

1, 328, 968 

1, 009, 971 

1, 121, 324 

893, 621 

HEADING— (SETS) 

28, 730 
16, 519 
19, 472 
11,686 
9,317 

2,856 

15,653 

2,948 

2,710 

0,162 

1,027 

9,476 

1 

27,208 
11,466 
9,165 
17, 711 
11, 605 
206 
7,434 
9,586 
2,146 
2,814 
1,784 
2,555 
2,305 

1 

30, .347 
17,249 
4,978 
15,294 
13,323 
4,237 
4, 297 
10,186 
3,961 
2,092 
2,067 
2,246 
4,673 

88,926 
16,700 
6,535 
19,269 
13,663 
3,206 
6,245 
13, 910 
4,328 
1,963 
6,742 
1, 861 
7,796 

19,806 
11,160 
3,906 
15, 932 
12,628 
2,946 
6,637 

25, 613 
12,658 
2,402 
11, 015 
10,794 
3,891 
7,302 

26. 736 
12,656 
199 
5,030 
2,493 
2,184 
1,947 

42, 401 
13,003 
1, 872 
4, 942 
7,319 
1, 031 
2,318 

27,720 
12,628 
5, 719 
4, 372 
3,262 
2,671 
1,928 
1,868 
1,642 
1,390 
1,242 
087 
1. 319 

Birch 

Oak. 

Cottonwood 

Spruce 

Ml other 

Total 

Elm.. 

All other 

Total 

3, 131 
2,332 
4,062 
2,368 
13,239 

4, 940 
6,678 
2,536 
3,647 
15, 242 

2,486 

620 

1,005 

638 

3,959 

3, 490 
1,986 

2,608 
6, 511 

129, 565 

106, 074 

m, 840 

140, 234 

97,037 

106,407 

60,761 

1 

87,381 

66,747 


HOOPS 

302,628 

28,264 

460,734 

20^836 

326,894 

0,590 

339,477 

36,316 

283,029 

12,683 

333,297 

19,918 

330,363 

2,331 

133,983 
6, 789 

136,446 

036 

330,802 

400,570 

336, 484 

375,793 

295, 712 

^ 363,215 

332,684 

140,772 

1 137,380 


Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service. 
1 Included in all other (staves). 
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Tablb 649 . — Cooperage etock: Bxporte <4 etaoee and heading, 1909-19tS 


Calendar year 


Staves 


Quantity 


Value 


Beading 


Quantity 


Value 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913 
1914. 
1915 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


47,654,889 

68,651,374 

66,097,987 

73.909.719 
91,369, 115 
54,048,147 
51,826,917 

58.058.719 
60 , 005,602 
53, 373, 526 
81,667,792 
82,583,710 
34,690,525 
48,315,799 
64, W, 121 


84,478,532 
5,297,466 
6,005,915 
6, 144, 896 
7,231,934 
3,835, 176 
8,339,026 
3,565,142 
3,688,684 
3,605,332 
13, 160, 877 
15,408,334 
3,601,022 
2,591,524 
3,950,387 


2,562,346 

2,995,585 


$155, 572 
291,292 
421,325 
840,867 
325,643 

246.504 
867,489 
239,846 
294,248 
563,564 
591,021 

1,028,026 

194.504 
292,597 
446,329 


Forest Service. Conmiled from ** Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States,'* 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

This table gives only a partial view of cooperage exports, since it does not show cooperage shocks, or 
knockdown barrels, which in 1922 amounted to 1,153,742 sets, valued at $2,877, 235, besides 607,420 barrels, 
casks, or hogsh^s, empty, vsJued at $1,534,083. Imports of cooperage as such arc relatively ummportant. 


Table 650. — Croasties: Number purchased by steam and electric railroads j 1905- 

1911, 1915 


Number of ties, by years 


jxma 01 woou 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1009 

1910 

1911 

1915 

Oak 

34,677,304 
118, 351,037 
3,033, 276 
6,962,827 
4,717,604 

3,483,746 

8 , 060,082 

311, 120 
34,227 
26,500i 
1,713,000| 

590,852 

45,357,874 

18,841,210 

7,248,562 

7,083,442 

6,588,975 

6,104,496 

2,576,859 

3,969,606 

554,738 

61,757, <00 
34, 216, UO 

14. 625. 000 

8.954.000 

7.851.000 

6.780.000 

4.562.000 

5.019.000 

48.110.000 

21. 530.000 

7.988.000 

8.172.000 

8.074.000 

3.467.000 

4.026.000 

3.093.000 

67. 132.000 

21. 386. 000 

9.067.000 

6.777.000 

6.629.000 

4.589.000 

3.311.000 

6.797.000 

68.382.000 

26. 264. 000 

11. 629.000 

7.305.000 

7.760.000 

6.396.000 

6.163.000 

4.612.000 

59. 508.000 

24. 266.000 

11.253.000 

8. 015.000 

7.642.000 

5. 867.000 

4. 138.000 

2.696.000 

49, 333, 881 
14,116,681 
6,950,910 
6, 122, 103 
4, 548, 352 

4,478,615 

2,606, 79- 

1, 402, 83< 
1, 316,81* 

1,261,30 

1, 173, 49 
1,069,54 
859, 6€ 

563, 6{ 
485, 4f 
465,8 

1, 861,6) 

Southern pine. 
Douglas tfr 

Chestnut 

Cypress 

Ea^rn tama- 

rack 

Western yel- 
low pine 

Lodgepolepine 

Vestern larch . 
Beach 







52.000 

192.000 

161.000 
3,120,000 

871.000 

262.000 

195,666 

158.000 
2,642,000j 

2,088,000 

378.000 

798.000 

773.000 

3.468.000 

2.166.000 
1, 621, 000 

i, 169,666 

1. 189.000 

3.686.000 

1.820.000 
1,293,0001 

Maple 



Hemlock 

Redwood 

noTn_ 

2,068,198 

1,248,629 

2.367.000 

2.032.000 
16,000 

Birch 

^,500 

•385,062 


All other 

AU kinds. 

•2,201,454 

5,674,000 

3,421,000j 

2,603,000 

2,895,000 

2,682,000 

*77,961,227 

102,834,042 

153,708,000 

112, 466, 000 

123,751,000 

148, 231,000 

136,053,000 

97,106,6 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Census buBetins. 
1 Includes western pine, white pine, and lodgepde pine. 

* Included in southern pine. 

< Includes 378,887 white pine orossties. 

« Includes 148,168 spruce crossties. 

* Steam raflroiads only. 
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Tabls! 661. — PoUb: Number purchaaedf by kinds of wood and classes of users, 

1906-191 U 1915 




By kinds of wood 



By classes of users 


Year 

Cedar 

Chest* 

nut 

Oak 

Pine 

Cy- 

press 

All 

Other 

Tele- 
phone 
and tele- 
graph 
com- 
panies 

Steam 

raU- 

road 

com- 

panies 

Street 

railroads, 

electric 

light 

and 

power 

com- 

panies 

Total 

1906 

2, 174,279 

MjjH 

9,024 

177,809 

111,657 

112,013 

2,395,722 

264,268 

924,676 

3,674,666 






122152 


2,311,661 

294,788 

676,829 

3,283,268 

1908 


■afJllJTW 


116, 749 

KDlSS 

2,662,239 

166,418 

631,497 

3.249.164 

1909 

1910 

2, 4.30, 826 
2,431,667 
2, 100, 144 



179,686 

184,677 

77,677 
' 76,469 

196,744 

236,184 


196, 321 

627. 414 


1011 

693, 489 

wl'l’ilTri 

161,690 

72,996 

190, 112 

0 

h) 

h) 


hbb 



jyfii 









Forest Service. Oompiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service, 
i Undistributed by classes of users. 


Table 662. — Veneers: Wood consumed in manufacture y by kinds y 1906-1911, 

1919 and 19S8L 


[Thousand board feet'—i e., 000 omitted] 


Kind of wood* 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1919 

1021 

Domestic. 










Red gum 

39,673 

73, 062 

102,932 

119,486 

129,930 

168, 167 

130,542 

198, 641 

146,740 

Yellow pine 

12,688 

45, 581 

32,460 

42,342 

48. 143 

40, 324 

3ri,400 

67.071 

42,196 

Birch 

12, 643 

10,823 

18,079 

17,769 

24,643 

27, 633 

24,208 

64,079 

37,070 

Cottonwood 

16, 367 

29,063 

33, 174 

33,904 

30,842 

33, 149 

34,911 

36, 739 

27,882 

Tupelo 

314 

8, 311 

16,097 

16,442 

18,476 

26, 648 

20,976 

84,176 

21,494 

Yellow poplar 

26,164 

21,619 

28,764 

22,898 

28,826 

33, 812 

25,836 

32,663 

18, 370 



370 

90 

333 

1, 111 

2,000 

6,262 

10,604 

16,618 

Walnut— 

1,726 

6, 121 

3,962 

6, 176 

2 ; 400 

2 ; 724 

4 ; 121 

HOOO 

16,448 

White oak 

16, 129 

38.848 

23,872 

20,700 

28, 742 

33,006 

41, 742 

80,664 

11,852 

Maple 

26,246 

30,084 

28,176 

27,886 

36,444 

39.471 

29,762 

16, 723 

10,619 

Elm 

6,544 

12,122 

12,616 

12,714 

16,264 

17,272 

18, 340 

9,678 

7,698 

Basswood 

11, 376 

16, 069 

13,561 

11,609 

13,716 

11,003 

11,602 

11, 134 

6,977 



6,477 

6,060 

6,413 

4, 111 

6,271 

9, 106 

11,356 

6,827 

Red oak 

4,966 

8,109 

4 ; 6^ 

4,449 

6;661 

9,769 

9 ; 297 

3,161 

4,407 

Sycamore 

676 

4,680 

3,664 

6, 279 

4,404 

2,648 

2,316 

1,802 

3,676 

Cynrftss 




153 

202 


0) 

1,924 

2,659 

Cedar 




104 

101 


0) 

(i) 

2,894 

Beech.- 

1,400 

6,324 

i367 

8,616 

9,950 

10,660 

12,023 

3,922 

2,140 

Magnolia 



90 

315 

252 


0) 

208 

994 

Western pine-- - 




(0 

0) 


0) 

1,669 

986 

Ash 

2,461 

6,214 

2,818 

2,490 

2,703 

2,366 

2,491 

3,254 

569 

ChnRtnilt 

0) 


400 

1, 138 

1,677 

1,736 

1, 639 

0) 

0> 

Redwood- 



0) 

/439 

Willow 




0) 

60 


o’) 

0) 

207 

All other-- 

2,995 

2,869 

2,200 

3,410 

2,884 

.2,611 

6,716 

1,699 

471 

Imported * 





j 



- 


Mahogany. . 



6,722 

11,487 

! 16,067 

8,773 

4, 790 

27,628 

11, 462 

Bpaniwe^aT-- - 



3,922 

6,668 

6, 140 

6,099 

5,348 

4,771 

^202 

All other 



1,000 

1,973 

3,363 

2,662 

1,657 

27 

119 

Total 

181, 146 

329,186 

848,623 

382,642 

436,981 

477,479 

444,886 

576, 681 

400,388 


Forest service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census. 

NOTX.<-Quantity is 1,000 feet board measure, log scale— 1. e., the lumber that could be cut from th^ 
logs used. 

1 Included in All other*’ domestic. 
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Tablb 653 . — Pulp wood: Consumption f by States and kinds, 19tB 


state 


Maine 

Wlaoonslii 

New York 

Pennsylvania — 
New Hampshire. 


Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Virginia 

Washington 

Louisiana. 


Vermont 

Massachusetts 

West Virginia 

California and Oregon 
All other i 

United States..., 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


241 


Spruce 


Do- 

mestic 


Cords 
865,058 
292,165 
251, 874 
70 

185,031 

82,410 

282,077 

48,618 

28,570 


58,917 

84,002 

25,485 

34.692 

22,979 


2,162,848 


Im- 

ported 


Cords 

124,609 

7,893 

458,971 

117,675 

101,382 

40,803 


8,093 

1,000 




11,845 


870,042 


Hem- 

lock 


Cords 
6,061 
527, 118 
28,678 
21,830 
2,787 

47,770 


27,987 
78, 121 


256 


4,722 
112, 682 
40. 183 


898, 195 


YeUow 

pine 


Cords 


82,685 


84,826 


74,684 


4,27ffl 


125, 859 


372, 324 


Poplar 


Do- 

mestic 


Cords 
94,900 
4,220 
25,410 
4, 177 
241 

1 

8601 


174 

4,791 

1,404 


21, 672 


157,939 


Im- 

ported 


Cords 

43,4791 


71,990 

64,52:1 


179, 9921 


Bal- 

sam 

fir 


Cords 

75,804 

110,364 

37,813 

9,000 

6,132 

41,010 
8. 138 


25,000 


308, 261 


YeUow 

poplar 


Cords 



33,827 


59. 440 

102,200 


State 


Maine 

Wisconsin 

New York.. 

Pennsylvania 

New Hampshire. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 


Virginia 

Washington. 
Louistana- — 


Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

West Virginia 

California and Oregon 
AH other * 

^ United States.... 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Tama- 
rack or 
larch 

Gum 

Jack 

pine 

White 

fir 

Bass- 

wood 

All 

other 

Slabs 

and 

other 

mill 

waste 

Total 

32 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

1,648 

Cords 
27, 261 
3,259 

Cords 

Cords 

1,238,910 

1,037,991 

872,636 

405,197 

41 

48,983 


43,319 


670 

80 

13 



2,900 


22,927 



36,240 

37, 137 
6,673 

8 





302,146 

239,245 
235, 215 
219, 677 

12 

19,311 


7,081 




7 






7 


5,187 



1,556 

5,743 

26,127 

8,740 




67 

163,875 

74,684 

63,589 

43,222 

41,469 

192,386 

428,700 

3 






6 








4! 








4 







5, 588 

6 




45, 012 



18 


28,944 


6,032 

87,736 

29,010 




241 

68,294 

52,058 

50,400 

45,069 

12, 136 

186,366 

87,718; 

1 

5,548,842 


Bureau of the Census. 

1 Delaware, 1 establishment; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 1; Maryland Mtaalaslppl, 1; North 
Carolina, 2; Ohio, 2; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 1 
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Tablb 664 . — Pvlp wood consumption, hy States, 1899, 1904-1911, 1914, 1916-19St 


Year 

Califor- 

nia 

Maine 

Massa- 

chu- 

setts 

Michi- 

gan 

Minne- 

sota 

New 

Hamp- 

shire 

New 
j York 

North 

Caro- 

lina 

Ohio 


Cords 

Cords 

Cordu 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

1800 

(>) 

20,000 

342,347 
673, 557 

39,070 
46,998 
84, 362 
33,302 
47,443 

34,300 

82,386 

109,764 

115,272 

125,550 

0) 

28,181 
31,802 
31,848 
43, 173 

196,900 
290,616 
233,700 
319, 729 
429,342 

556, 162 


31.000 
40,478 

54.000 
34,728 
59, 1X0 

1004-._ 

864^214 


1005 1 

1906 

0) 

501,807 
617. 743 

1,301,086 

1,296.904 

900,666 


1907 

{») 

942, 437 

0) 

9108 

( 

:») 

717, 813 

37,079 

114,917 

41, 795 

284, 766 

792,921 

76, 807 

46,183 

1906 

( 

V 

903,962 

45,890 

132,846 

136,851 

47, 373 

349, 097 

921,882 

145,090 

66,275 

1910 

( 

}) 

917,029 

40,146 

40,604 

423,931 

956, 916 

152, 261 

38,608 

1911 

1914 

1 

}) 

956, 768 

941,204 
1, 198, 763 

46,687 

144,446 

41,729 

403, 013 

381,958 

I 471,041 

1,049,110 

891, 098 
1, 094, 513 

159,624 

32,004 

1916 

> 259, 544 

27,640 

186,993 

206,433 

85,700 


1917 

*262,294 

1, 309, 239 

55,897 

187, 117 

205,026 

416, 553 

1, 056, 666 

175, 433 


1918 

* 239, 774 

1,234,969 

46,764 

203, 516 

182,002 

345, 272 

1, 003, 742 

186,168 

h) 

1919 

3 171,765 

1, 279, 852 
1, 389, 496 

51,981 

207,234 

203,862 

376, 597 

1, 066, 145 

168,763 

26,967 

1920 

• 190, 399 

56,049 

243, 632 

254, 193 

403. 530 

1, 130, 605 

166,582 

3^336 

1921 

» 192, 869 

1, 005, 158 

34, 874 

186,532 

164, 547 

258,206 

781,168 


T*> 

1922-- 

» 192, 386 

1, 238, 910 

1 

43,222 

239,246 

235, 215 

302, 146 

872, 636 

(») 

0) 


Year 

Oregon 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania 

Vot- 

mont 

Vir- 

ginia 

Wash- 

ington 

West 

Vir- 

ginia 

Wiscon- 

sin 

All other 

Total 


Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

1899 

166, Hll 

181,850 
243, 420 
250,826 

69,220 
76, 139 
22, 271 
34,968 

14,630 

94,094 

89,540 

81,764 


18,534 
52,464 
96,367 
61, 736 

211,054 
387,401 
.382, 471 
542,354 

* 136,112 
» 114,860 
<‘83, 337 
136,686 

1,986,31 

3, 060, 71 
3,192,22 

3, 661, 17 

1904 

1906- 

37,001 


1906,- 

72, 174 

282; 973 


1907 

80,614 

318, 477 

89,238 

88,49] 

(») 

06,185 

607,296 

* 144, 630 

3,962,66 

1908-- 

8.3, 646 

272,980 

119, 126 
70, 977 

61,266 

0) 

93, 154 

476, 619 

» 127, 892 

3, 346. 06 

1909- 

104, 021 

295, 038 

92,030 


109,166 

576,019 

623,924 

8 162, 023 

4,001,60 

1910--. - 

110,701 

322, 161 

' 69,546 

89,687 

0) 

106, 121 
114,907 

8 163, 785 

4,094,30 

4,328,06 

•4, 470,76 
5,228,55 

1911 - 

1914 

119,890 

315, 682 

376, 730 
423, 843 

82,396 

98,618 

(0 

0) 

noj 

501, 918 

714,094 
743, 696 
806, 490 

8 172,300 

1, 163, 679 

8 183, 605 

1916 

{ 


87, 676 

132, 736 

127, 478 
110,918 

1917 

{ 


416, 776 

109, 616 

141, 679 


210, 681 

5,480,07 

1918 

{ 


383,699 

99,687 

129,637 

( 10 ) 

109,885 

860,857 

“ 225, 832 

5,250,79 

1919-- 

{ 


423,822 

111,679 

126,153 

139, 365 
143, 794 
149,601 
163, 876 

83,590 

854. 185 

207, 872 

5.477.83 

6, 114,07 

4, 657, 17 

5.548.84 

1920 

1921 

1922-- 

( 

( 

( 

> 10 ) 

490,784 
326,486 
405, 197 

116, 765 
47, 471 
63,589 

166,647 

84,725 

61,282 

41,469 

964, 781 
867, 195 

1, 037,901 

‘>270,965 

“481,700 

“722.961 


Forest Service. Cords of 128 cubic feet. 


‘ Included in "‘all other 
» Includes Oregon and Washington 

* Includes Oregon. 

* Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, and Maryland. 

* Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, and New Jersey 
0 Indudes Delaware and Maryland. 

» Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana. Maryland, South Carolina, and Texas 
> Includes Delaware. Maryland, South Carolina, and Texas. 

* Figures for 1014 collected by Census Bureau and only part a clussiflcation by States shown, 

w Included in California. *' 

H Includes Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 
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4 Table 665 . — Wood pidp: Production by States, 1899, 1904, 1907-1911, 191k, 

1916-1988 


Year 

Calif. 

Me. 


Mich. 

Minn. 

N . H . 

N . Y . 

N . C. 

Ohio 


Tbfu 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 



231, 619 

24,964 

20,707 

(') 

119,690 

804,636 


13,806 

1004. 

7,600 

466, 921 

28,446 

38,612 

22,479 

178,888 

606,014 


29,274 

1907. 


663,386 

27,811 

64,166 

34,286 

260,721 

781,278 

0) 

81,206 

1906. 

0) 

400.366 

20,626 

64,288 

32,672 

181,338 

666,668 

36,024 

23,268 

1909. 


603,852 

26,804 

64,360 

37,296 

212,699 

686,823 

63,926 

26,977 

1910. 


607,842 

27,482 

66,180 


261,406 

700,860 

69,292 

16,932 

1911 


623,242 

30,622 

70,168 

33,662 

246,974 

773,607 

62,967 

14,496 

1916, 

. 188,782 

862,276 

19,247 

99,601 

138.799 

341,866 

787,397 

36,348 


1917 

213,813 



96,623 

140,363 

266,646 

796,616 

64,648 


1918 

168,664 

872,779 

30,674 

101,086 

121,444 

229,774 

749, 176 

54,169 

0) 

1919 

123,990 

916,764 

82,611 

106,194 

129,660 

232,134 

811,968 

61, 161 

10,440 

1920- 

148,877 

942,730 

84, 687 

132,776 

17 a 216 

230,684 

830,045 

64,773 

12,640 

1921 

124,494 

710,329 

22,064 

103,632 

117,934 

162,797 

606,860 


1922 

156, 218 

862,672 

27,797 

148,912 

162,220 

179, 186 

676, 825 

0 


Year 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

vt. 

Va. 

Wash. 

W. Va. 

All other 

Total 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


1, 164 

86,433 

64,961 

6,117 


13,471 

137,098 

66,981 

1, 179, 626 

1904. 

31, 649 

83,114 

60,747 

42,307 



241, 637 

70,686 

1,921,768 

1907. 

61,366 

143,663 

74,246 

49,970 


47,626 

299,784 

s 78, 473 

2, 647,879 

1906. 

64,862 

124,377 

107,067 

36,443 


46,986 

268,461 

*66,637 

2, 118, 947 

1909. 

83,662 

136, 626 

69,366 

48,641 


48,707 

324,609 

> 79,741 

> 2,491,406 

1910. 

82,230 

164,700 

60,666 

60,636 


48,319 

282,456 

>84,846 

2,633,976 

1911- 

90,842 

w,m 

67,311 

47,272 


56,043 

334,363 

> 89, 141 

2, 686, 134 

1914. 









> 2, 893, 160 

1916. 

W 

216,964 

r 3,813 



'«,9i3 

461, 661 

102,250 

3,436,001 

1917. 

W 

216,060 

94,076 

76; 972 


64,813 

466,129 

102,792 

3,609,939 

1918 

(«) 

106,461 

83,648 


<•) 

48,261 

478,890 

116,110 

3,313,861 

1919. 

(v 

216,686 

86, M 6 

61,929 

83,676 

39, 105 

606,549 

100, 262 

3, 517,962 

1920. 

ill 

238,013 


86,. '^0 

96,465 

35, 821 

548,628 

144,604 

3,821,704 

1921 

V/ 

167, 310 

41,946 


96,161 

27,628 

488,501 

217, 042 

2,876,601 

1922. 

(•) 

217, 116 

64,668 


102,340 

19,051 

664,696 

351,486 

3, 621, 644 


Forest Service. From Bureau of the Census and Forest Service data. In short tons of 2,000 lbs 
1 Included in “all other.” 

> Includes Delaware, Illinois, Indiana. Maryland, South Carolina, and Texas. 

* Includes Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, and Texas. 

* 4,117 tons of unclassified pulp not included. 

* Not reported by States. Total includes screeninp 
4 Included in California. 

Ilndudes Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 

>uncludes Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Iiouisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 
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Tablb 66B . — Pulp wood, wood pulp, and paper: JmporUfrom Canada, 1899, 1904, 

1909, 1914, 1917-1998 ' 



United States pa- 
per consumption 



Wood pulp 



Paper 


Total 

Year 

Paper 

Pulp 

wood 

eouiva* 

^ lent 

Pulp wood 
imported 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiva- 

lent 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
im- 
ports 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiva- 

lent 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Im- 
ports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiva- 

lent 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

1800 

Ton* 

2,168,000 

3. 060. 000 

4.224.000 

Cordi 

1, 060, 000 
3, 269, 000 

Cords 

360.000 

674.000 

P.ct. 

88 

Tons 
31, 611 
113,686 

Cords 

61,000 

183,000 

P.ct. 

12 

Tons 

88 

Cords 

P.ct. 

Cords 

420.000 

763.000 

P.ct. 

22 

1904 

76 

24 

11, 879 

6,000 

1 

23 

1009 

4. 420, 00(] 

704,000 

77 

164,404 

204,000 

20 

16,941 

27,000 

3 

1. 025, 000 

23 

1014 

6, 406, 000 

5,886,000 

830,000 

61 

316, 736 

422,000 

26 

282, 279 

378, 000 

23 

1,630,000 

28 

1017 

6,256,000 

6, 783,000 

774,000 

37 

438,986 

. 629,000 

31 

497, 276 

660,000 

32 

2,063,000 

30 

1018 

6, 387, OOo! 

6, 366, 000 

746,000 

29 

571, 676 

973,000 

39 

606, 132 

805,000 

32 

2,523,000 

40 

1919 

6, 493, 000 

6,806,000 

1,032,000 

38 

519, 212 

863,000 

31 

674,963 

856,000 

31 

2,741,000 

40 

1020 

7, 861,000 
0,064,000 

8,300,000 

1,009,000 

36 

666.144 

1, 129,000 

36 

720, 439 

921,000 

29 

3. 149.000 

38 

1021 

6, 640, 000 

817,000 

34 

402,846 

681,000 

29 

675, 136 

880,000 

37 

2,378,000 

36 

1022 

8,003,000 

0, 148,000 

1,060,000 

31 

045. 416 

1, 120, 000 

33 

926,977 

1, 20i,m 

36 

3, 374,000 

37 


Forest Service. Quantity in tons (2^000 pounds) and cords (128 cubic feet). 
1 Includes Newfoundland and Labrador 


Table 657 . — Wood pulp and paper: Imports from counirtea other than Canada^ 
1899, 190 1909, 1914, 1917-1922 


From Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Germany 


Year 

Wood pulp 

Paper 

Total 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

1 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Percent- 
age to- 
tal im- 
ports 

1899 

Tons 

5, 494 

Cords 

11,000 

Tons 

8,564 

Cords 

15,000 

Cords 

26,000 

p. a. 

69 

1904 - 

43, 398 

70,000 

929 

1,000 

71,000 

45 

1909 

129, 365 

258,000 

25,411 

36,000 

294,000 

87 

1914 

348, 940 

705,000 

31, 189 

54,000 

769, m 

95 

1917 : 

237, 390 

461,000 

3, 698 

6,000 

407,000 

95 

1918_ 

6,534 

13,000 1 
230,000 

396 

1,000 

1,000 

14,000 

45 

1919 

113,414 

922 

231,000 

97 

1920 

242, 253 

. 462, 000 

67, 671 

72,000 

534, OOi) 

94 

1921 - 

284, 080 

827,000 
1, 202, 000 

148, 482 

200,000 

727,000 

04 

1922 

601, 765 

1 109. 358 1 247, 000 

1,440, 000 

06 




From all oth^r countries 

TnfHl 



Wood pulp 

Paper 

Total 




Year 

Actual 

Imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Actual 

Imports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent 

Pulp 

wood,. 

equiv- 

alent 

Per- 

centage 

total 

im- 

ports 

Pulp 

wood 

equiv- 

alent' 

Pep. 
ceutage 
U. 8. 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

1890 

Tons 

312 


Tons 

6, 019 
50,021 
12,064 
12,741 

Cords 

11,000 

79.000 

Tons 

12,000 

87.000 

43.000 

P.ct. 

81 

Cords 

88,000 

P. ct. 

2 

iisu __ 

6,180 

66 

168; 000 

337.000 

799.000 

6 


131364 

9,890 

1,466 


13 

8 

1914 

40.000 

23.000 

6 

14 

1917 

16|l84 


6 


7 

IQIH 

12,449 

7,800 

TtT 

18,000 

66 

32,000 

1 

lOlfl 



m 

8,000 

8 

239,000 

4 

19M 


16,680 


85,000 

3 

660,000 

7 

IMl 


18,420 

48,000 

6 

770,000 

12 

1022 




62,000 

4 

1,611,000 

17 







rorest oerviiw. ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

Q^tity in tons (2,000 pounds) and oords (128 oubfo feet.) 
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♦ Table 668. — Wood pulp: International trader calendar yeara^ 1909-1918^ 1981--198S 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Average, 1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, in'^iminary 

Oountry 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBIMCIPAL BXPOBT- 
INO COtJNTElES 



22,876 

68,060 

24,272 

100,601 

• 


Austria-Hungary 

13,366 

206,364 







Canada 

9,481 

606,203 ] 

34,710 

1,064,446 

84,601 

1,636,498 

34,468 

1,760,718 

614,376 

Finland 

626 

236,881 

2 

422; 886 


649,231 

Germany 

112,660 

384,700 

68,612 

>84,462 

168,766 

162,072 

70,008 

246,660 

Norway 

>64,911 

1,487,078 

66,460 

804,861 

176,169 

1,334,497 

2,686,200 

1. 647, 696 

Sweden 

9,616 

1,822,023 

8,153 

1,166,380 

7,489 


2,302,080 

Switxerland 

PBINCIPXL IMPOET- 
INO COUNTBIEU 

21,069 

13, 072 

7 840 

21,300 

12,601 

26^003 

20; 116 

29,642 

Araentina 

62,016 


27,110 


31,246 

268,140 


34,000 


Bdglum 

291,264 

lia866 

; 80,646 

144,929 

10; 866 

7,411 

210, 961 

4,8W 

Denmark 

43,012 


99,689 
861, 194 

302 

126, 776 


France 

836,809 

1,720 

386,666 

i,ioi 

119 

830,837 

357 

Italy.. 

179, 267 

485 

86,022 

2,748 

197,263 

1,128 

146,998 

3,229 

Japan 

79,260 


87,627 

43,061 

2,668 

148,694 


>34,229 

N^herlands 



860 

99,826 

670 

81,822 

2,183 

Russia 

66,072 

62,736 





Spain 

Ifni ted Kingdom 

92, 770 


62,091 


144, 379 
2,067,249 


109,128 


1, 891,006 

_ . 

1,316^227 

688 

703 

2,634,482 

i62 

United States 

1,007,239 

24,300 

1,394,201 

66,966 

168 

2,617, 921 

49,000 

2, 768, 183 

46,186 

Other countries 

28,796 

73,281 

13,806 

29, 070 

124, 243 

1,913 


Total 

4,866.963 

4,938,607 

3,790,284 

3, 697, 267 

6, 868, 567 

6, 678, 473 

7, 001,899 

6,647,973 


Division of Statistical and Historical Res<iarch. Official sources. All kinds of pulp from wood are 
Included, but no pulp made from other fibrou. substances. 

> Eight months, May-Deoember. 

* Four-year average. 

* Six months. 

Table 669. — Wood pulp, sulphitef domestic, unbleached: Average wholesale pria 
per 100 pounds, New York, 1914.-1984, 



Division of Statistioal and Historical Besearoh. CkimpUed from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Tablio 660, — Paper: Raw materials consumed in manufacturet census years^ 

1879-1919 


Year 

Wood pulp 

Bags 

Waste 

paper 

Manila 

stock 

Straw 

All other 

1879 

Tons 
<22,670 
349,917 
1. 172,880 
2,018,764 
2,826,591 
3, 490, 123 
4,019,696 

Tons 
200,005 
246,892 
234,514 
294,552 
367, 470 
361,667 1 
277,849 

Tons 

87,840 

139,061 

356,193 

588,543 

983,882 

1,509,981 

1,854.386 

Tons 
84,786 
524,862 
99,301 
107,029 
117,080 
121, 170 
116,994 

Tons 

245.838 
355, 131 
307,305 
.104.585 
303, 137 

307.839 
353,399 

Tons 

1,218 

1889 

1899 - 


1904 


1009 

29,422 

97, m 
106,860 

1914 1 

1919 



Bureau of the Census. Short tons (2,000 pounds.) Calendar years. 

1 Production: exports and imports, not reported, are assumed to be equal. 


Table 661 . — Lumber and paper: Estimated production, exports, imports, and 
per capita consumption, by decades, 1809-1899; by years, 1904-1983 


Year 


1800. 

1819. 

1820. 

1839. 

1840. 
1859. 
1869. 
1879. 
1889. 
1899. 
1004- 
1906. 

1906. 

1907. 
1006. 
1909. 
1910- 
1911. 
1912- 
1918. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
1923* 


Population 
at middle 
of census 
period 


Number 
7, 341, 769 
9, 618, 466 
12 , 866,020 
17, 120, 473 
22,893,147 
31, 020, 803 
38, 220, 182 
40, 680, 060 
62, 300, 003 
76,363,110 
82,601,384 
84, 219, 378 
85,837,372 
87, 466, 366 
89,073,360 
90, 091, 35i 

92, 267, 080 

93, 682, 189 
06,097,298 
96,612,407 
97, 927, 676 
99, 342, 626 

100, 767, m 
102,172,845 
108, 587, 956 
105,003,065 
106, 418, 176 
107, 833, 284 
109, 248, 393 
110,663,502 


Lumber 


Production 


Mfeeth m 

106,000 

320,000 


1. 604.000 

5. 392. 000 

8.029.000 
12, 755, 543 
18, 001, 356 
27, 038, 757 
36, 077, 695 

43. 000. 000 
43, 600, 000 

46.000. 000 

46.000. 000 

42. 000. 000 
44, 609, 761 

44.600.000 
43, 000, 000 

45. 000. 000 

44.000. 000 
40, 600, 000 

38.000. 000 

40. 000. 000 

36.000. 000 

32. 000. 000 
34, 552, 076 

33.800.000 
26,960,864 
31, 568,888 
37, 165,540 


Estimated 

exports 


Mfeet h. m 


140, 863 
285,194 
671, 075 
1, 004, 464 
2, 156, 581 
2,012,049 
2,817,477 
1, 501, 486 
2,064,748 
2,293,242 
2, 652, 197 
3,009,434 
3,038,173 
3, 293, 037 
2,294,475 
1, 526, 618 
1, 571, 545 
1,346, 519 
1,233,706 
1, 077,843 
1,916,166 
1,511,396 
1,960^639 
2,472,352 


Estimated 

imports 


Mfeetb m 


714,731 
548,172 
757,878 
523,569 
746,556 
938,001 
1, 178, 701 
1,056,965 
894,877 
1,083,018 
1,017,504 
925.488 
1,084,720 
1,013,016 
949,136 
1,096,287 
1,265,561 
1,234,447 
1,246,712 
1,190,845 
1,416, 175 
902,216 
1,560^623 
1,994,043 


Consumption 


Total ^ 


Mfeetb. m 
1 106,000 

320,000 


1.604.000 

5, 392, <100 

8.029.000 
13, 329, 411 
18, 354, 334 

27. 226. 660 
34, 596, 700 
41, 589, 976 
42,425,952 
44, 861, 224 
46,656,479 
4U. 830, 129 
43, 299, 537 
42,866,307 
40,916^054 
43,046,647 
41, 719,979 

39. 154. 661 
37, 569, 660 
39,694,016 
85,887,928 
32, 013, 006 
84,006,078 
83,300,009 
26,351,684 
31, m, 872 
36, $7, 231 


Per capita] 
rounded 
to nearest 
5 feet * 


Feetb m 
16 
35 


95 

235 

260 

360 

370 

436 

460 

605 

505 

625 

620 

460 

476 

465 

435 

455 

430 

400 

380 

395 

350 

310 

325 

315 

245 

285 


Paper consumption 


Total 


Shwt tons 

3,000 

12,000 


38.000 

78.000 

127.000 

391.000 

457.000 

1 , 121,000 

2. 158. 000 

3.050.000 


4, 224, 000 


5, 496,000 


6.256.000 

6.387.000 

6.493.000 

7.861.000 

6.064.000 

8.003.000 
0,338,463 


Per capita 
rounded 
to nearest 
pound 


Pounds 


4 

7 

8 
20 
18 
86 
57 
74 


112 


122 

123 

121 

148 

112 

147 

109 


Compiled from data from Bureau of the Census, Forest Senrioe, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commeroe. 

Derived from preoedinff three oolumns. 

*ln observins the great Increase in per capita consumption of lumber the reader is liable to gain a false 
impie^on. Toe per capita consumption of wood has been high in the United States at all penods shown 
by this table, but in earlier decades tne greater part of the wood used was round or in forms newed out by 
the ax rather than sawed. There was also a considerable amount of lumber sawed by man power, not 
reported to the Census, and which consequently does not appear in theee estimates. 

4 Preliminary. 
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Tabud 666. — Bonin: IniemaHonal tradOt calendar years 1909-1918^ 1981-1988 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

\ 

Average, 

1000-1018 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

£xx>ort8 



Imports 

Exports 

PBINdFAX. nrPORTINO 
COXTITTBIXS 

China 




5,468 

164,013 

6,072 

22,416 

280,482 

m 

2,179 

128,166 

0,369 

24,213 

399,687 


1,131 
112,982 
, 7,666 
20,058 
837,313 

France 

mm 

118,286 

10,423 

20,078 

666,620 

146 

466 

949 

598 

Oreooe i._ 

Spain 

990 

200 

439 

tfnited States .» 

FBQiCIFAL IHPORTINa 
COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

32, 710 

43,890 

6,014 

83,662 

6.672 

61, 140 
6,296 

Austria 

728 

903 

1,706 

Austria-Hnn gAry 

76,706 

47,163 

36,906 

6, 171 
26,606 
7,410 
4,123 

2,205 

32,830 

Bdgium I-_I 

106,840 

16,628 

1.073 
20,906 

1,660 

3,823 

14,344 

2.074 
16,668 

429 
01,509 
55,280 
18,019 
7,416 
1, 188 


81,260 

81,682 

2,020 
27, 210 
4, 167 
3,692 
14,872 

4,149 
16,346 
6,766 
92,180 
41, 637 

13, 724 

17,343 

3,063 

Brasil 

British India - . 




2,808 

30,868 


Canada 





ChUe 





Cuba - 






Cse(^oslovakia 



60 

1 

21,084 

4,697 

>22,141 

4,972 

72,319 

49,863 


Denmark 

3,286 
15,039 
6,027 
233, 100 
34,171 

10,073 

73,991 

6,732 

68,429 

3,896 

4,983 

166,076 

84,693 


2 


Dutch East Indies 


>30 
392 
2, 648 
263 

Finland 

144 

50,110 

33 

103 

>1,210 

419 

872 
1, 106 
170 

Qermany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

69,366 

182 

(*) 

9,052 

4,616 

76 

117 


84 

Norway 

Russia - - 



gytdpn ....... 

12 

•8 

6,089 

3,077 

86,260 

7,121 

22 

6 

10, 775 
4,993 
136,915 
0,396 

96 

6 

16,310 
7,353 
163, 837 
6, 673 


Switserland 


United KUngdom 


Other countries 

1,0^6 

11 

126 

6 

Total - 

000,441 

060,381 

608,133 

629,338 

488,969 

680,767 

486,066 

469, 141 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. For rosm only the resinous substance 
known as ‘‘rosin ‘‘ in the exports of the United States is taken. 


1 Four-year average. * Less than 600 pounds. 

» Java and Madura only ® Three-year average. 

» Eight months, May~December. 


Table 667 . — Turpentine (spirits): Average wholesale price per gallon (in barrels), 
^ New York, 1890-1984 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Doto. 

OoU 

Dole. 

Doln, 

Oola, 

DoUt. 

DoU. 

Dola 

DoU. 

Dote 

Dote. 

Dote. 

Dote. 

1890 


0.435 


giETi] 

o.m 

mwm 


0. 415 

0.406 

0.410 

0.400 

0.392 

0.406 

1891._ 

.406 


KSS 

kCS 


.382 

.372 

.361 


.368 

.356 

.336 


1892 


.345 

.420 

.37(1 

.34(1 

1 iJ] 

.295 

.286 

.278 

.286 

.310 

.316 

.323 

1893 


.332 

.346 

.325 

.31(» 

. 288 


B^ 

.276 

.280 

.295 

.295 

mtm 

1894 

.202 


.312 

.288 

.290 

.306 

.295 

.289 

.285 

*.285 

.285 

.278 

.293 

1895 

.271 


.335 

.336 


.296 


.270 

.275 


.281 

.278 

.292 

1896 

.305 


.202 

.285 

.289 

.200 

.262 

B^ 

B^ 

.280 

.280 

.268 

.274 

1897 

.266 

.276 

.298 

.292 

mEm 

. 268 

.265 

.282 

.298 

.325 

.310 

.326 

.292 

1898 

.332 

.340 

.366 

.325 

.339 

. 282 

.262 

.265 

.295 

.306 

.370 

.890 

.822 

1899 

.452 

.455 

.465 

.425 

.446 

.406 

.445 

.386 

.475 

.620 

.610 

.616 

.468 


.625 

.646 

.660 

.56(1 


.496 

.466 

.446 

.365 

.405 

.440 

.426 

.477 

1901 



.410 

.305 

.346 

.366 

.370 

.365 

.366 

.865 

886 

.376 

.378 

1902 

. 390 

.442 

.440 

.485 

.466 

.480 

.476 

.460 

.476 

.606 

.646 

.636 

.474 

1908 

. 565 

.665 

.668 

.072 

.480 


.495 

.626 

.660 

.686 

.600 


.672 



.598 

.646 

.625 

.690 

.660 

.674 

.665 

.668 

.660 

.660 

.645 

B^ 

.576 

1905 


.660 

.639 


.006 

.778 


.606 

.646 

.692 

.716 


.628 

1906 

.686 

.682 

.719 

HO 

.676 

.610 



.640 

.662 

BKiB 

Bg^ 

.665 

1907 

.710 

Ti: 

.766 

.730 

.675 

.640 


BR^ 

.582 

.560 

.640 

BE^ 

.634 

1906 

.435 

.566 

.636 


.476 

.436 

■HP 


.300 

.390 

.400 


.463 
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Table 667. — Turpentine (spirits): Average wholesale price per gallon (in barrele), 
New Yorkj 1890-19^4 — Continued 



Division of Btofcistiesl and Historical Rssearoh . Compiled from Bureau of I^bor Btatistios reports. 
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Tabls 669 . — Tanning materials, crude: Consumption by hinds, 1899, 1904.-1909, 

1919, and 1988 


Year 

Total 

Hemlock 

bark 

Oak bark 

Chestnut 

wood 

Other crude 
vegetable 
materials 1 

1899 * 

Short tons 
1,616,066 
1,422,697 
1, 104,046 
1,371,342 
1,214,401 

1,127,400 
1,078,910 
609,130 
*606, 603 

Short ions 
1,17am 
1,000,328 
799,766 
981,162 
816,840 

810,231 

608,366 

284,323 

172,200 

Short tons 
446,084 
422,269 
304,290 
429,161 
374,062 

307,817 

324,070 

*261,619 

142,009 

Short tons 



Short torts 

19041 



1906* 



1906* 

i 

11,029 

24,609 

9,362 

37,948 

30,762 

b2,2S1 

1907 


1908 

’ 1 

1909 

18, 627 
32,626 
» 139, 107 

1019 

1923 - 



Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Census bulletins. 

1 Includes myrobalan nuts, wattle bark, valonia cups and beards, dJvi-divi pods, sumac leaves, que> 
bracbo wood, mangrove bark, etc. 

* From 1809 to 1906 original records are given in cords, which are here considered the equivalent of tons 
of 2,000 pounds. 

* Includes 33,917 tons of oak and chestnut mixed 

* Includes 206,162 cords of chestnut wood and oak, hemlock, and fir bark. 

* Cords. 

Table 670.-I— Tanning materials, extracts- Consumption by kinds, 1899, 1904-1909, 

1919 


Ymr 

Chestnut 

Oak 

Hemlock 

Quebracho 

Spruce 

Sumac 

All other 

Total 

IftQQ 

Pounds 

Pounds 
27, 115, 100 

107. 195. 600 

03.817.600 
30, 192, 161 

30, 830, 291 
21,706,776 
38,419,398 
67,869,387 

Pounds 

6,40a000 

10.883.000 

26.216.000 
34,406,078 

40,138,62^ 
40, 808, 723| 
10,862,640 
27,034,916 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pdurtds 

Pounds 

33, 621, 600 

1 133, 989, 600 
146, 190, 600 
329,389,406 

364, 809, 636 
392, 101,087 
386,817,896 
794,360,977 

1904 




15, 911,000 


ions » 

ii 



656,000 
2, 747, 962 

13, 791, 943 
39, 603, 012 
7,267,018 
63,284,089 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1919 

133, 608,306 

146,324,677 
143, 174, 614 
147,109,443 
169, 320, 510 

48,061,287 

m, m 

6, 669, 642 


! Forest Service. Compiled from bulletins of the Bureau of the Census and the Forest Service 


1 In addition, 80,610 bales of gambler and $2,490,487 worth of quebracho were used, as well as other 
material and chemicals. 


^Table 671 . — Wood distillation: QuaniUy distilled 1899, 1904-1911, 1914, 1919 


Year 

Hardwood 

Michigan 

New York 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Wisconsin 

All other 
States 

Total 

1890 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 
487,806 
1,018,072 
669, 770 
1,144,896 
1, 219,771 
878,632 

1, 149,647 
1,257,997 
1,068,066 
070,306 
1,186,477 

1004 






1906 - 

80,992 
641, 119 
602,216 
310,910 

457,862 

518,842 

806,016 


242,610 
390, 762 
368,489 
302,708 

368,126 

898,616 

364,639 

1 

(») 

8 

67,322 
121, 646 
131,916 
106,048 

186, 318 
211,878 
166,100 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1000 

1010 

1011 

1014 

1010 

648,910 


281,320 

60,644 

91,210 



tlndhided in ** AU otherBtates." 
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Tablb 671 . — Wood distillation: QuarOity distilled 1899^ 1904-1911^ 1914t t919 — 

Continued 


Year 

Softwood 

Total 

hard- 

Ala- 

bama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisi- 

ana 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

All other 
States 

Total 

wood 

and 

softwood 


Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

1809 







* 

8,134 

490,939 

1904 








81,431 

1,049,503 

1906 



8,926 

n) 

4,624 

1,970 

1,460 

16,060 

676,739 

1906 

3, 236 

10,100 

14,986 

v) 

16,332 

2,972 

2,608 

60,234 

1, 195,130 

1907 

0) 

11,224 

0,409 

v) 

28,278 


•13,438 

62,349 ! 

1,282,120 

1908 

0) 

16,480 

18,613 

* 

6, 221 

(») 

•59,998 

99,212 

077,844 

1909 

46,478 

26, 318 

21,400 

(0 

6,069 

5,721 

10,334 

116, 310 

1, 265, 157 

1910 

64,063 

62,144 

26,412 

7.818 

6,713 

30,054 

4,438 

102, 442 

1,460,439 

1911 

(0 

41,499 

29,824 

(5) 

5,474 

38, 136 

47,471 

162,404 

1,221,359 

1914 








72,209 

1,042, 617 

1919 

41, 410 

86,065 

103,964 

18,005 

(0 


6,748 

256,108 

1, 442, 676 


Forest Service. (Compiled from Forest Service and Census bulletins 

1 Included in ‘*A11 other States.*’ 

> Includes mill waste and sawdust not shown by States. 


Table 672. — Wood subjected to preservative treatment j 1914-1993 
CREOSOTE 


Year 

Crossties 

PUes 

Poles 

Wood 

blocks 

Cross 

arms 

Construc- 

tion 

timbers 

Miscel- 

laneous 

lumber 

Total 

material 

treated 


Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

Cvhkfeet 

Cvbicfeet 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

Cubic feet 

Cubicfeet 

1914. 

67,771,329 

7, 804, 657 
6,288,238 

1, 188, 511 

3, 127, 606 

395,403 

8,389,158 

1,348,566 

90,028,130 

1916.... 

51, 231, 207 

2, 336, 318 

6,064,758 

87, 373 

9, 264, 164 

881,028 

76,153,086 

1916.... 

62, 576, 403 

8, 524, 680 

6,303, 954 

7,206,953 

178, 210 

9, 521,609 

691,870 

95,002,679 

1917.... 

48, 685, 564 

8, 493, 715 

6,930,569 

4,640,620 

4,610,427 

239, 764 

7,830,673 

7,606,153 

706,084 

76,496,776 

1918.... 

34, 638, 147 

7, 620, 974 

4,826,766 

210,903 

707,294 

60, 149, 867 

1919.... 

44, 938, 215 

9,151,972 

oc» 

3,372,828 

76, 310 

9,220,880 

663,760 

73,962,446 

1920.... 

40, 114, 551 

8,013,192 

6. 741, 410 

318, 707 

9,054,413 

1, 139, 307 

75, 691, 326 

1921.... 

06, 139, 308 

6, 628, 276 

10,906,157 

6,202,904 

108,716 

9,052,679 

663,183 

98,601,311 

1922.... 

60,625,086 

7,494, 649 

16,482.963 

3,947,551 

374,829 

10, 632, 378 

1,029,509 

100, 586, 965 

1923.... 

104, 167, 710 

9, 560, 443 

26, 235, 810 

4,464,277 

420,206 

16,484,703 

2, 720, 457 

164,062,606 


ZINC CHLORIDE 


1914.... 

50,020,766 

(‘) 


0) 


1,317,925 

4, 355 

1 

61,343,036 

1916... . 

53,467,862 

4, 726 

0) 


V) 

2,406,150 

276,279 

66,144,007 

1916.... 

43,859,028 

859 

164 

(‘) 


1,526,881 
2,127,872 
2, 337, 169 

346,047 

45,732,979 
46, 726, 198 

1917.... 

44,529,964 

7,093 

46,788 

10,421 


6,070 

1918.... 

51, 166, 146 

67, 846 

(») 

13,939 

0) 

30,790 

53,605,889 

1919.... 

58,912,323 

2,919 




2,164,007 

63,987 

61, 143, 236 

1920.... 

87,398,160 

(») 


VI 

Vf 

1,823,437 

94,161 

89,316,748 

1921.... 

90, 797, 841 

298 


1) 

h 

, 2, 738, 292 

07,835 

93.604.266 

1922-... 

52,254.303 

2,029 


h) 

0) 

1,296,980 

19,564 

53,572,876 

1923.... 

46, 138,005 

0) 

(») 

0) 

(0 

1, 948, 562 

26,872 

48,113,439 


ZINC-CREOSOTE 


1914.... 

5,868,834 

0) 

(») 

(,) 

140, 718 

(>) 

0,009,552 

1915.... 

6, 548, 136 

2,320 

110,220 

v) v) 

40,396 

4.822 

6,705,814 

1916-... 

5,936, 242 

837 

53,933 

a / V' 

350,428 

(0 

0,349.440 

1917.... 

6,482,046 

(') 

0) 

\ / oj 

1, 102, 635 

847 

7, 585, 528 

1918-... 

6,023,334 

167,438 

12,300 

76,393 209,927 

164, 813 

125,327 

6,779,632 

1919.... 

8,850,222 

14,069 

rn 


562,403 

58,390 

9,485,083 

1920.... 

7,414,866 

79,354 

v) 

h p 

484,123 

5, 231 

7, 983, 574 

1921.... 

9, 183, 702 

61,386 



48,237 

2,499 

9,296,824 

1922.... 

11,046,913 

111 

(n 

(0 8 

684,242 

14, 176 

11, 744,442 

1923.... 

10,507,173 

(>) 

(') 


403,581 

85,625 

10,946,229 


* None reported. 

> Figures If used would reveal identity of reporting firms. 
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Table 672 . — Wood subjected to preservative treatment t 191 4-i BeS-— Continued 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Year 

Crossties 

Piles 

Poles 

Wood 

blocks 

Cross 

arms 

Construc- 

tion 

timbers 

Misoel- 

laneous 

lumber 

Total 

material 

treated 


OuMcfeH 

OuMefeet 

Cuhicfcet 

Cvbicfset 

CvMefeH 

Cubic feet 

Cubicfeet 

Cublcfed 

1914.... 

7,877, 043 

267,245 

293,896 

3,741,864 

22,511 


0,363 

12,201,022 

1916... . 

19, 660 


66,242 

1,643,213 

3,254 

123, 377 

330 

1,865,076 

1916.... 

37, 431 

66,458 

389,031 

2,738,731 

2,634 

166,183 

47,416 

3,437,884 

1917.--. 

680,856 

85,204 

749, 156 

4,464,882 

16, 274 

433,806 

100,316 

6,580,084 

1918-... 

0) 

463, 115 

62,850 

1,381,196 

2,541 

107, 460 

60,452 

2,077,612 

1919—. 

3,021 


11,776 

1,340,850 


114,583 

ft 

1,470,229 

1920.... 

36,019 

h) 

0) 


v> 

283,888 


318,867 

1921.... 

29,606 

2,040 

53,099 

VI 

v) 

37,600 

10,584 

141, 827 

1922— 

24, 120 


626,677 

M 

v> 

00,480 

66,787 

716,064 

1928— 

17,63? 

0) 

651,094 

468,030 

0) 

000 

116, 434 

1, 263, 104 


ALL PRESERVATIVES 


1914.— 

1916.— 

1916.— 

1917— 

1918— 

131,640,961 

111,266,756 

112,406,104 

100,878,410 

01,827,627 

8,061,002 

6,206,284 

8,682,834 

8,586,012 

8,300,872 

1,482,407 

2,612,780 

6,747,082 

6,725,603 

4,615,770 

6,860,^0 

7,707,971 

9,944,684 

9,086,230 

6,207,204 

417,914 

90,627 

180,844 

256,038 

423,371 

9,847,801 
11,834,087 
11, 674, 101 
11, 405,076 
10,215,803 

1, 362, 284 
1, 161, 469 
1,085,333 
812, 317 
023,853 

160, 682, 639 
140,858,063 
150, 522, 982 
137,338,586 
122, 612, 800 

1919— 

1920— 

1921— 
1022— 
1023..- 

112,703,781 
134,062,506 
166, 160, 646 
123,040,422 
160, 830, 525 

0, 168,960 
8,002,646 
5, 501, 909 
7,406,780 
0,569,443 

6,661,266 
10,309, 746 
10,050,266 
17,008,640 
26,886,004 

4,713,678 

6,741,410 

6,202,904 

3,047,651 

4,932,307 

76,310 
318, 707 
108,716 
374, 820 
420,206 

12,061,873 
11, 646, 811 
11,876,708 
12, 713, 080 
18,837, 796 

676, 136 
1, 238, 680 
763, 101 
1,130,036 
2, 808. 288 

146,060,004 
173,309,505 
201, 643,228 
166,620,347 
224.376,468 


Forest Service. 

CotwerHng factors: To obtain the number of crossties, divide figures shown by 3. To obtain the num> 
ber of linear feet of pillng^divide the figures shown by 0.6763. To obtain the number of poles, divide 
the figures shown by 17.6. To obtain the number of square yards of wood blocks, divide the figures shown 
^ 2.625. To obtain the number of board feet of construction timbers, multiply the figures shown by 12. 
To obtain the number of crossarms, divide the figures shown by 0.6198. To obtain the number of board 
feet of miscellaneous lumber, multi^y the fig. ^es shown by 12. 

tNone reported. 

Table 673 . — Wood preservatives consumed by treating plantSf 191Jr-192S 


Year 

\ 


Num- 

Creosote. 

ber 

of 

plants 

Distillate 

coal-tar 

creosote 

Creosote 

coal-tar 

solution 

Refined 
water- 
gas tar 

Water- 
gas tar 
solution 

Im- 

ported 

Total 

1 

Gallons 

(|) 

^ 1 

Gallons 

0) 

Gallons 

8 


■ 

Gallons 
70,334,606 
80, 869, 442 
00,404.740 
76,541,737 
62,776,386 

lOB 

116 

122 

128 

136 

■ 

31, 292, 661 
27,921,614 
23,283,046 
21,668,130 
31,658,888 

Hi 

2,334,727 
4, 309, 282 
2, 301, 816 
2, 176, 176 
1, 462, 6391 

6,493,074 

0,576,680 

28,242,807 

35,462,238 

62,367,207 

66,666,247 
68,767,608 
76, 613, 279 
80,321,380 
127,417.306 


Paving 

oil 


Zinc 

chloride 


Other 

preserv- 

atives 


1914.. 

1916.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1910.. 

1920.. 
1921-. 

1922.. 

1923.. 


Gallons 
0,429,444 
3, 205, 663 
5, 675, 005 
7, 670, 810 
4,067,862 

2,412,502 
1, 848,911 
1,06(X753 
1,414,682 
1,670,032 


Pounds 
27, 212, 260 
33, 209, 604 
26,746,677 
26,444,680 
81, 101, 111 

43,483, 134 
49,717,029 
51,376,360 
20,868,630 
28,830,817 


Gallons 

12,486,637 

11,693,544 

582,764 

137,361 

28,013 

102, 011 
1,772,084 
1,810.204 
2. 176, 843 
4,706,068 


Forest Service. 
iSiatistios not available. 
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Tab LB 674 . — Rvbber: International trade, calendar years, 1 90^1918, 1981-1988 


[Thousand pounds— 1. e.. 000 omitted] 


Country 

• 

Average 

1009-1013 

1921 

1022 

1023 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

sr 

Exports 

PRINCIFAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Angola 


5,620 


4491 


4 259 



Ttnl^AT^ Congo 


7i756 


1,746 





Bolivia 


8,305 


4 4,802 





Rraftil 


84,038 

1 54 

38^217 


43,180 


39,673 

British India 


> 1,604 

8 

hi 883 

1 

10, 875 

13 

14,371 

British Malaya 

* 53, 472 

185,435 

306,202 

431,525 

394, 102 

504,647 


Ceylon 

> L209 

10^953 

8;867 

88i 125 

5 ; 476 

104i 505 




' »1 

7^679 

164; 046 

229 ; 237 


« 73,764 



L040 




i;207 

Franoh Congo 

(•) 

8i707 


4 3, 160 


4 1,536 


French Guinea 

.241 

» 3,937 

1 1 

4 677 


4 666 



French Indo-China 

1 

'398 


4 8,043 


4 10, 192 



Gold Coast 


2,393 


4 103 


4 16 



EameruD 


6,409 

• 

4 1,5^ 


4 1,230 



Malacca.. 

1 164 

1 3,270 

4 8,121 

4 56, 643 

4 12,620 

4 74, 890 





3,054 

4 237 



Peru 


5 ; 030 


335 


3,299 



Senegal 

04 

L087 


442 


'4 21 



Venezuela. ...... ...... ... 


772 

48 

50 

65 

2 

(5 7) 

M,847 

PRINCIPAL IMFORTINO 









COUNTRIES 









Austria. 



4,027 

4 227 

5,430 

407 

5,396 

060 

Austria-Hungary 

6,606 

i, 6lo 




Belgium 

26,801 

20,740 

7,140 

3,321 

5,316 

4,032 

7, 132 

2,518 

Canada. - 

3, 045 


18,476 


21,076 


29,696 

(») 

C zochuslo V akia 



4 647 

4 41 

1 655 

4 62 

3,412 

Denmark- 

260 


563 


194 


804 


France 

32,704 

21,615 

41,664 

7,762 

67,803 

6,007 

81, 726 

11,012 

Germany 

42,004 

0,844 

49,370 

*277 

63,483 

1,779 

43, 538 

2,056 

FTiingary 



4860 


791 

6 

085 

3 

Italy - 

6, 381 

225 

9,746 

907 

14,435 

32 

19,244 

226 

Japan 

1,017 


51,888 


37, 142 


’ 16, 179 


Netherlands 

10,822 

7,172 

32.667 

30,360 

19,628 

28, 153 

17, 791 

16,016 

Russia 

19, 131 


4 397 


4 6, 346 




Spain.. 

1,007 


7,068 


5, 103 


4, 870 


Sweden 

1,696 

1 

1,800 

90 

2, 774 

4 125 

3,110 


Switzerland 

301 

726 

431 

355 

450 

210 

552 

260 

“United Kingdom 

43, 141 


94,275 


20, 202 


28,449 


Umted States 

100, 180 


415,283 


674, 410 


602,483 


Other countries 

6,709 

72,363 

1,276 

21,048 

2,830 

1,429 

3,083 

677 

Total 

356, 106 

377, 778 

1,057,677 

876, 673 

1,365, 470 

1,087,682 

058,072 

164,088 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except whore otherwise noted. 

Figures for rubber include India rubber/' so called, caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru), hule (Mexico), 
borracha, assarauduba, amabeira, maniooba, sorva, and seringa (Brazil), gomelastiek (Dutch East Indies), 
eaura, ser nambi (Venezuela). 

1 International Institute of Agriculture * Less than 500 pounds. 

* Three-year average. • Two-year average. 

* One year only. ^ Six months. 

* Java and Madura only. * Bight months, May-Decembes. 
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Tabx#b 675. — Rubber, Para I Bland, fine: Average wholesale price per pound. New 

York, 1890-19Bi 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1890 

ia725 

BBi 

10796 

$0846 

$0 886 

$0930 

$0910 

$a9i6 

$0966 

$0 860 

$0 805 

$0760 

Hifl 

1891 


.890 

.886 

.930 


.886 

.866 

.810 

.m 

.646 

rntm 

.656 

.791 

1892 

.636 

.646 


.786 

mSS 

.690 

mEM 

,676 

.136 


.670 

.686 

.676 

1898 

.686 

■K?; 

.766 

.760 

.766 

.740 

.726 


.660 


mm 

.690 

.717 

1894 

.688 

.660 


.670 

.656 

.666 

.670 

.660 

.680 

.686 

.706 

.706 

.674 

iftM 

.740 

.736 

.726 

.730 

.720 

.760 

.730 

•716 

.730 

.766 

.816 

.766 

.742 

]IMR 

.760 

TlTt] 

.740 

.760 

■EEC 

. 880 

.836 

.830 

.800 

.826 

.828 

.832 



.820 



.826 

.866 

.840 

.840 

.866 

.886 

.870 

,870 

.836 

.846 

1898 

.816 

.862 


.930 

.922 

. 930 

.960 

1.012 

LOOO 

.932 

.920 

.910 

.927 

1899 

.942 




mwm 

.992 

.972 

.972 


.982 

.990 

rag 

.996 


WgH 



B^l 

LO 66 

880 

.926 

.916 



.926 

.876 

.982 

1901 

.876 


.846 

.840 

.890 

.870 

.866 

.836 

.880 

.850 

.80C 

KinB 

.860 

1902 

.806 


.726 

.716 

.716 

mkm 


.678 

.730 

.728 

.732 

.728 

.727 


.866 

.836 

.896 

.876 

.896 

.860 

.886 

.906 

.966 


.956 

.915 


1904 

.916 

.986 

L026 


1.066 

rag 

t066 

1. 166 

1 136 

Up 

L125 

1.266 

U^ 

1906 

1. 126 

L216 

1.255 

1.280 

L285 

1.826 

1.276 

1.246 

1.266 

1 256 

1. 180 

WPS! 

1.242 

1906 

1.256 

1. 236 

1.236 

1.245 

1.236 

1.220 

1 l9b 

1 180 

1. 190 

1. 190 

1. 196 

1 189 

i.m 

1007 

1. 180 

1.186 

1.186 

1.160 

1.140 

1.090 


1.06.5 



.915 

780 

1 063 

1908 

.766 

.712 

.696 

.762 

.«06 

.876 

.886 

.856j 

.905 

.965 

mg 

1 185 

871 

1909 

1.166 

1. 156 

Tiiii 

1.186 

jnr^ 

1.336 

L430 

1.846 

1. 710 

1 985 

1 810 

1 715 

1 481 

1910 

1.696 

1.790 

1.995 

2.600 


0296 

2.260 



KSmJ 

1. 190 

1 235 

1.908 

1911 

1. 150 

1. 180 

1.680 

1.360 



.926 

L040 


1.050 

.940 


1 no 

1912 

.976 

1.060 

L085 

L146 


■1 

■ WOO] 

raiE 

1 . 136 

1.065 

.976 



1018 

1.005 

.976 

.916 

.835 

Up 

B ^ 

.816 

.730 


.715 

.676 

.045 


Av, 1900-1913 

1 196 

L232 

1. 358 

1.425 

1.368 

1.200 

1.286 

1.346 

1 297 

L237 

1, 118 


1.272 

1914 

.606 

.656 

.696 

.696 

.725 

.610 

.676 

.680 


~.626 

.496 


.616 

1918 

.710 

.660 

.636 

.536 

.646 

.646 

.535 

.622 


■1^ 

.548 

.656 

.657 

1916 

.886 

.686 

.05 

.696 

■EIES 

.690 

.590 

.685 

.682 

.666 



.669 

1917 

.700 

.680 

.760 

.740 

.726 

.726 

.706 

.613 

.695 

.668 

.606 

.468 

648 

19181 

.601 

.479 

.483 

.616 

.566 

.690 

.690 

.690 

.690 

.672 

.670 

.648 

.550 

1919 

.626 

.491 

.482 

478 

.474 

.474 

.476 

.475 

KIlSi 

.483 

.483 

.479 

.483 

1920 

.463 

.432 

.412 

. ^11 

.404 

.385 

.353 

Up 

.263 

.217 

.192 

Up 

.334 

Av. 1914-1920 

,627 

.667 

.580 

.681 

.686 

.660 

mm 

.624 

.514 

.505 

.495 

.526 

.651 

1921 

.173 

.168 

.180 

.178 

.179 

.164 

.164 

.166 

.174 

.210 

.215 

.211 

IM 

1922 

.193 

.163 

.181 

.171 

.176 

.169 

. 172 

.176 

.171 

.196 

.219 

.223 

.182 

1923 

.272 

.307 

.290 

.274 

.249 

.260 

.239 

.238 

.246 

.216 

.204 

203 

.249 

1924 

.199 

.191 

.171 

.168 

.173 

.164 


.211 

.227 

.262 

.286 

.316 

.211 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besear^. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
















EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Table 676. — Agricultural exports {domestic) of the United States, 1922~19i^4 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 


Quantity 


Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 

1022-28 

1928-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

ANIICAIA AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 










ThOUr 

Thau- 

ThOUr 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Animals, live: 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

doUars 

dollars 

Cattle 

No _ .. 

igo 

(*) 

(*) 

1 4, 345 

(•) 

(*) 

Bulls for breeding 

Mn 

« 1 

2 

1 

• 189 

274 

126 

Cows for breeding 

No 

•3 

20 

9 

•347 

884 

495 

Other cattle 

No 

•60 

40 

23 

•4, 977 

1, 796 

676 

Horses. 

No 

• 18 

(*) 

(*) 

» 1, 265 

(.*) 

(0 

For brooding 

No 

• 1 



1 132 

137 

112 

Other horses. 

No 

• 6 

8 

11 

» 471 

912 

842 

Mules, asses, and burros 

No 

11 

13 

16 

1,010 

1,324 

1,712 

Sheep' 

No 

62 

16 

9 

294 

165 

89 

Swine 

No 

68 

76 

95 

1, 242 

990 

1,217 

Poultry 

Lb 

•227 

401 

695 

' 154 

268 

323 

Other live animals 

Lb 

(•) 

429 

520 

625 

168 

196 

Total animals, live 





14, 661 

6,918 

6,787 

Dairy products 








Butter 

T.h 

7,512 

9,410 

6,425 

2,870 

3,706 

2,471 

Cheese 

Lb 

7', 471 

8;446 


1,711 

2, 170 

1,087 

Milk and cream— 



Fresh and sterilized 

Gal 

(•) 

80 

8i) 

294 

80 

86 

Condoased (sweetened) — 

Lb 

70, 625 

47,966 

67, 1 12 

11,675 

6,760 

9,812 

Evaporated (unsweetened) . 

Lb 

197, 786 

109, 072 

146,503 

18,363 

10,107 

14, 109 

Powdered (dried) 

Lb 

11,318 

2,918 

2,704 

1, 462 

504 

609 

Total dairy products 






36, 375 

23,327 

28,174 

Eggs and egg products: 








Eggs in shell 

Doz 

33, 762 

34,284 

32, 832 

10,015 

9,311 

8,659 

Eggs and yolks (frozen, dried. 




or canned) 

Lb 

(«) 

565! 

488 

132 

89 

75 

Total eggs and egg products. 





10, 147 

9,400 

8,734 

Hides anddiins,raw (except fur): 








Calf - 

Lb 

4,930 

3, 158 

7,111 

1, 099^ 

764 

1,636 

Cattle 

Lb 

26,686 

11,200 

/2, 172 

2,687 

1,796 

7,643 

Sheep and goat 

Lb 

•740 

9)4 

1,806 

> 148 

227 

388 

Other (including fresh and 







pickled splits) 

Lb 

4,634 

5,656 

9, 819 

639 

709 

1,095 

Total hides and skins 

Lb 

36,909 

20,988 

00,008, 

4,573 

3,496 

10,662 

Meats and meat products: 








Moats— 








Beef and veal— 








Beef, canned 

T.h 

3, 746 

2,312 

l"691 

971 

630 

387 

Beef, fresh ■- 

Lb 

3,866 

3, 656 

2,476 

519 

■556 

423 

Pickled or cured . . 

Lb 

28, 774! 

24, 185 

21, 851 

2,398 

2,308 

2,170 

Veal, fresh 

Lb 

•127 

361 

342 

•23 

55 

60 

Total beef and veal... 

Lb 

34, 516 

30,514 

26,260 

3, 911 

3,548 

3,040 

Mutton and lamb 

Lb 

2,502 

1,769 

1, 633 

425 

331 

307 


>July 1-Dec 31, 1921. „ _ ^ 

* Olassifled as “ Bulls for breeding/' ** Cows for breeding, or Other cattle. 
•Jan. l-JuneSO. 

< Classified as “Horses for breeding" or “Other horses. 


• Less than 500. 

• Reported in value only. 
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Table 676 . — Agricultural exports (.domealie) of the United States, 19ti~-19H — Con, 


Year ended June 80 


Article exported 

1 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1938>24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1023-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS— 



1 





continued 







1 

Meats and meat products— Oontd. 
Meats— Continued. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

1 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pork— 


aafido 

sands 

sands 1 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Bacon. ............ 

Lb 

350,549 

408, 334 

408,099 

50,978 

50,052 

60,951 

Canned.... 

Lb 

21203 

2,699 

2,725 

660 

942 

'706 

Carcasses, fresh 

Lb 

’ 22,826 

9 ; 462 

12 ; 655 

’ 3, 316 

1,338 

I 1,485 

Hams and shoulders 

Lb 

271; 642 

319,269 

369; 459 

55 ; 217 

55,205 

56, 252 

Loins and other fresh 








pork 

Lb 

*3,085 

34,310 

36,558 

» 647 

5,437 

5,392 

Pickled 

Lb 

33, 510 

40;934 

37,469 

3,941 

(*) 

4 ; 953 

4 ; 293 

Sides- 

Oumberland 

Lb 

1 

(•) 


» 16,401 

*2,000 

Wiltshire 

Lb 


{•) 

» 12 ; 106 

0) 


* i;544 

Total pork.. 

Lb-. 

683,875 

815,008 

894, 37J 

114,667 

126,927 

122,632 

Poultry and game — 








Canned. ... 

Lb 

*297 

126 

69 

1 114 

40 

33 

Fresh 

Lb 

(*) 

5,905 

4,042 

1,789 

1, 744 

1, 185 

Sausage— 




Canned 

Lb 

1,964 

2,694 

3, 213 

624 

712 

901 

Not canned. 

Lb 

71208 

7 , 719 

8,707 

2,250 

2,059 

2,114 

Miscellaneous meats— 


Meat canned, n. e. s 

Lb 

(•) 

7,622 

0,412 

3, 014 

2,898 

2,897 

Meat, all other, n e. s. tin* 


eluding edible offal).. 

Lb 

(») 

47,292 

56,860 

4, 047 

4, 403 

4,973 

Meat extracts and bouillon 



^ cubes 

Lb 

» 163 

482 

289 

*212 

540 

443 

Total meats 

Lb 

... 

019,031 

1, 004, 865 

131, 053 

143,304 

138, 525 

Oils and fats, animal— 








Lard. 

Lb„ 

812,379 

952, 642 

1, 014, 898 

95, 007 

116, 504 

129,001 

Lard compounds 

Lb 

30,328 

11, 140 

6,907 

3, 616 

1,397 

935 

Lard, neutral .... 

Lb 

19,573 

26,404 

24, 239' 

2,420 

3, 424 

3,242 

Lard oil 

Lb 

493 

737 

716 

61 

89 

81 

Neat’s-foot oil 

T,b 

*471 

1,233 

1,349 

>84 

188 

235 

Oleomargarine 

Lb 

1,989 

2, 028 

1, 124 

354 

328 

180 

Oleo oil 

Lb 

117, 174 

104, 056 

92,965 

13k 367 

12,068 

11,358 

Oleo stock. 

Lb 

>8,564 

12, 621 

11, 345 

*806 

1,359! 

1,277 

Stearins and fatty acids ... 

Lb 

* 20, 595 

(10) 

(10) 

* 2,082 

(i«) 

(10) 

Qrease stearin 

Lb... 

> 1, 791 

2,962 

4, 097 

* 141 

278 

382 

\ Oleic aidd or red oU . 

Lb 

* 1,783 

2,379 

2, 693 

> 141 

202 

220 

Oleo and lard stearin 

Lb 

> 6, 419 

10, 135 

7, 081 

> 623 

1, 051 

761 

Stearic acid 

Lb 

*2,973 

1*3,086 

2,191 

* 281 

1*404 

281 

Other fatty acids. 

Lb 


* 66 

291 

(ij) 

*7 

25 

Tallow 

Lb 

*8,956 

(18) 

OH 

607 

(18) 

(18) 

Edible 

Lb 

« 1,007 

1,914 

i7i76' 

>80 

161 

92 

Inedible 

Lb 

i *17,696 

23,761 

36, 197| 

1, 181 

1, 939 

2,865 

Miscellaneous, n. e. B., in- 



cluding other anlifial oils. 

Lb 

*<2,699 

52,903 

80,164 

4, 777 

4, 376 

6,910 

Total oils and fats 

Lb 

1,063,889 

il, 209, 637 

1, 287, 431 

124, 417 

143,804 

167,926 

Total meats and meat 



1 





products 

Lb 

1, 784,404 

2, 128, 668 

2, 292, 2961 

256,370 

287, 168 

296,450 


iJuly 1-Dec. 31, 1921 
>Jan. 1-June30. 

* Reported in value only. 

’Includes all ** Loins and other fresh pork*’ i)rior to Jan 1, 1922 
*Included«with bacon. 

’Included with hams and shoulders. 

Classified as Qrease stearin,” ” Oleic acid or red oil,” ” Oleo and lard stearin,” or ” Stearic and other 
htty acids.” 

n Includes ” Other fatty acids” prior to Jan. 1, 1923. 

>* Not separately dassined. 

» Classified as ^’^Edible” and ” Inedible.” 

Figures oovor ” Other animal oils” (”other animal greases, oils, and fats” given in value only.) 
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Table 676 , — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States y 19SB-19B4 — Con, 


Article exported 


Year ended June 80 


Quant 



tity 

Value 




1928-24 



1023-24 

Unit 

1021-22 

1922-23 

preliml- 

1921-22 

192^23 

prelimi- 




nary 



nary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOUr 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


tandt 

Bands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

924 

451 

466 

201 

121 

134 

Lb 

102 

79 

136 

28 

26 

43 

Lb 


6,301 

5,467 

172 

310 

286 

Lb 


4,370 

3,093 

280 

810 

282 

Lb 

177 

310 

418 

>62 

201 

279 

Lb 

2,101 

2,906 

2,296 

349 

431 

860 

Lb 

(•) 

(1.) 

(16) 

1250 

(»•) 

(*•) 

Lb... 

»4,071 

7,369 

6,087 

>296 

424 

441 

Lb 

•3,837 

8,068 

0,86fi 

•301 

824 

1,076 

Lb 

2,407 

2,891 

1,922 

262 

290 

» 228 

Lb - 

27,769 

20,043 

27,427 

6,814 

4,934 

6,464 

Lb 

>894 

2,177 

2,404 

•69 

223 

246 

Lb 




330,609 

338,402 

368,603 






Lb 

(•) 

(*•) 

(16) 

1306 

(i«) 

(«) 

Lb. 

362 

m 

1,694 

•82 

224 

872 

Lb 

•8,421 

8,047 

4,683 

•337 

389 

387 

Lb 

29,793 

26,272 

23,846 

6,434 

4,049 

4,007 

Lb 

1, 13C 

1,319 

2,028 

288 

861 

688 

Lb 

•283 

713 

695 

>193 

880 

422 

Bale 

*3,762 

(*0 

(”) 

1321,686 

(‘0 


Bale 

(») 

(‘) 

(») 

38 

148 

61 

Bale 

•679 

886 

937 

> 59, 140 

114,286 

146,832 

Bale. 

•2,251 

4,319 

4,847 

•213,321 

642, 871 

763,289 

Bale 

12fl 

48 

116 

2, 195 

1, 679 

4,703 

Bale 

6,718 

6,263 

6,899 

596, 379 

658, 983 

903,076 

Lb 

12,431 

12, 817 

30,410 

1,772 

1, 447 

3,336 

Lb 

16, 736 

11,193 

38, 777 

3,231 

2,617 

4,427 

Lb 

6,260 

6,686 

12,976 

741 

711 

006 

Lb 

109,398 

79,220 

136,448 

9, 756 

7,583 

8,672 

Lb 

49,639 

93, 962 

88,162 

8,029 

10,284 

7,803 

Lb 

(«5 

10,6?2 

13,933 

1, 016 

1,352 

1,348 

Lb 


213, 419 

320, 696 

24, 543 

23,904 

26,672 

Bbl 

629 

603 

2,032 

4,804 

2,674 

0,506 

Box 

>1,396 

3,401 

6,198 

> 3, 813 

6,626 

13,665 

Lb 

(•5 

8,180 

11, 149 

1,032 

881; 

L064 

Box 

>140 

252 

..305 

>456 

83() 

827 

Box 

234 

169 

228 

1, 211 

000 

962 

Box 

1,641 

1,799 

2,692 

7,636 

7, '661 

8,666 

Lb 

•172 

14,022 

20,267 

• 29 

1,061 

1,230 

Lb 

(•) 

36, 786 

60,237 

1,477 

1, 617 

2,400 

Lb 

•611 

13, 170 

16,066 

•36 

583 

674 

Box 

•27 

37 

41 

>131 

167 

139 

Lb 

» *• 2, 676 

36,556 

32, 373 

•<>3,070 

1,489 

1,417 





23,694 

24^277 

40,448 

1 






AN1ICAL0 AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— 
continued 

Wool and mohair (unmanufactured) 
Miscellaneous animal products: 

Beeswax - 

Bone8» hoofs and horns (un- 
manufactured) 

Feathers, crude.. 

Gelatin 

Glue 

Hain unmanufactured 

Hair, cattle 

Other hair 

Honey 

Sausage casings 

Other miscellaneous, n. e. s 

Total animals and animal 
products 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Chocolate and cocoa: 

Chocolate and cocoa prepared or 

manufactured 

Chocolate, including sweetened. 

Cocoa, powdered 

Coffee: 

Green 

Roasted 

Extracts and substitutes.. 
Cotton: 

Upland and other... (600 lbs.).. 
Long staple (l)*^ inches or over)— 

Sea Mand (600 lbs.).. 

Other long staple (500 lbs.) . . [ 
Short staple (under inches) 

(500 lbs ) - 

Lintcrs (600 lbs.).. I 


Total cotton 

Fruits 

Dried and evaporated— 

Apples 

Apricots 

Peaches.. 

Prunes ^ 

Raisins.. 

Other dried fruit 


Total dried and evaporated | 
Fresh- 

Apples 

Apples... 

Berries 

Citrus- 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Grapes. 

Pears 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Other fresh fruits** 


Total fresh fruits . 


1 July 1-Dec. 31, 1021. 

• Jan. 1-JuUe 80. 

* Less than 600. 

i Reported in value only. 

Classified as ** Cattle, hair,” or ** Other hair.” 

Classified as ** Chocolate, including sweetened *' or ** Cocoa powdered." 
Classified as " Long staple" or " Short staple." 

** Includes other subtropical fruits. 

Other fresh fruits reported in value only. 

N 60,220 from Jan. l-June 30. 
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Tablb 676 . — Agrieultvrai export! (domeetic) of the United Statee, 19St~19S4—Caiu 


Article exported 


Year ended June 80 


/ 

(Quantity 


Valne 




1923-24 



1923-24 

Unit 

1921-22 

1923-28 

prellml- 

1921-22 

1922-23 

prelimi- 




nary 



nary 


ThOVr 

ThOUr 

ThWr 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


tands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dMars 

dollars 

Lb 


(»») 

>4,499 


(») 

*272 

Lb 

(»* ** ) 

>13,809 

26, 047 

0*) 

« 1, 187 

2,037 

Lb 

»350 

2,251 

2,204 

>69 

869 

299 

Lb 

(«) 

64,624 

60,374 

4,098 

6,388 

4,436 

Lb 


40,358 

38, 431 

4,264 

6, 106 

4,144 

Lb 

w 

21,848 

26,238 

2,579 

2,346 

3,068 

Lb 

>052 

1,942 

1, 918 

>78 

174 

148 

Lb 

(») 

(■') 

>834 

(»>) 

(••) 

>103 

Lb 

(•) 

63,388 

16,280 

4,406 

6, 910 

1,766 

Lb 




16,373 

22,479 

16,262 








Lb 

(•) 

2,217 

2,246 

614 

466 

437 

Lb 

1,348 

1,666 

10,163 

46 

47 

800 





66,070 

71,263 

84, 619 

Bu 

22,400 

18, 193 

11,209 

16,614 

13, 591 

8,897 

Bu 

383 

140 

82 

405 

162 

83 

Bu 

176.380 

94,064 

21, 186 

116,862 

75, 031 

19,563 

Bu 

1.’}, 987 

18, 674 

1, 149 

7,986 

9,282 

613 

Lb 

>» 507, 898 

318, 941 

190,616 

« 18, 906 

12, 379 

8,361 

Bu 

20,684 

51, 412 

17, 706 

32,898 

47, 613 

14, 343 

Bu 

208,321 

164,961 

78,793 

279,666 

102, 015 

87, 712 

Lb 

>2,836 

892 

201 

>100 

41 

16 

Bbl 

776 

633 

487 

2,634 

2,470 

2,223 

Lb 

94,491 

123, 116 

137,649 

3, 457 

4,406 

4,922 

Lb„ 

>33,611 

61,729 

37, 141 

>734 

1,142 

916 

Bbl 

43 

42 

306 

230 

213 

1, 619 

Bbl 

16,797 

14,883 

17,263 

97,386 

83,991 

88,202 





676,866 

442,226 

237,360 







Ton 

14 

3 

2 

309 

97 

76 

Lb 

7,066 

9,480 

12, 462 

m 

1,303 

1,730 

Lb 

(•S 

11,061 

11,900 

2,162 

1,006 

1, 138 

Ton 

>3 

1 

2 

> 70 

23 

66 

Lb 

>1,008 

6,081 

5,924 

*66 

304 

394 

Lb 

>308,036 

79,979 

32,100 

>3,663 

1,336 

643 

Lb 

>4,689 

6,292 

7,260 

>370 

602 

581 

Bu 

6,664 

v,D88 

2,976 

6,824 

3,070 

3,023 

Ton 

22 

33 

8 

623 

698 

317 

Lb 

11,263 

19,664 

17,364 

189 

401 

393 

Lh 

>3,260 

10,037 

12,664 

>67 

167 

839 

Bu 

>63 

68 

60 

>86 

69 

46 

Lb 

>l,933i 

4,229! 

6,137 

>101 

821 

300 

Lb 

(•5 

6,467 

6,791 

1, 423 

876 

376 





692,592 

452,786 

346,869 







VSO STABLE FBODUCTB—OOntlnQed 

Frulte-^ontlnued 

Prepared or preserved— 
Canned- 

Apples and apple sauce 

Apricots 

Cnerries 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Plums 

. Prunes 

Miscellaneous 


Total prepared or 
preserved 


Preserved Jellies and jams 

Fruit preparations n. e. s , in- 
cluding fruit pulp (cannery 
waste) 


Total fruits. . 


Grains and grain products: 

Grains — 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Com — 

Oats 

Hico 

Rye 

Wheat 

Meal and flour— 

Buckwheat 

Cora 

Oatmeal - 

Rice flour, meal, and broken 

nee 

Rye 

Wheat 


Total grains and flour. 


\ Miscellaneous grain products— 

Bran and middlings 

Bread and biscuit 


Com feeds 

Com products for table use 
(miscellaneousy n. e. a),... 

Hominy and grits 

Macaroni, spaghetti, etc... 

Malt 

Mill feeds, miscellaneous, 

n. e. s - 

Prepared feeds, not medici- 
nal — 

Screenings 

Sorghum, kafir, and milo 
malee...... 


Other products 

Total grains and grain 
products.... 


*Jan. 1-June 80. 

* Reported in value only. 

** Not separately classified. 

It Indlades Flour, meal, and broken rice'* piior to Jan. 1, 1922. 
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Table 676 . — Agricultural exports (domestic) oftlie United States, 19S^19S4 — Con. 


Year ended June 30 


Article exiKirted 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Nuts: 

Peanuts 

T.h 

Thou- 

saTuhr 

12,858 

(®) 

14,725 
3,596 
415,257 
469, 397! 
» 14, 493 
42,954 

117,464 

14,631 

*6,698 

Thou- 

sand 

8,716 

4,818j 

1 

3,860 

686 

342,544 

530.555 

692 

3,092 

111,806 

38,067 

2,732 

Thou- 

sands 

8,994 

6,263 

58 

(») 

200,927 

646,848 

1,233 

49,439 

13,267 

5,322 

1,000 

dollars 

815 

745 

178 
62 
8, 506l 
10,423 
*164l 
706 

2,330 

320 

*93 

1,000 

dollars 

681 

724 

66 

12 

7,789 

11,677 

12 

66 

2,302 

841 

64 

1,000 

df^TB 

381 

703 

1 

(*•) 

4,261 

11,221 

21 

1,033 

276 

104 

Other nuts 

T.h 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal— 
Cake- 

Coconut 

T.h 

Corn - 

Lb 

Cottonseed - 

Lb 

Linseed 

Lb.; 

Peanut 

Lb 

Other oil cake 

T.b 

Meal - 

Cottonseed - 

T.h 

Linseed 

T.h 

Other oil cake meal 

T.h 



Total oil cake and oil- 








cake meal 

Lb 

1,099,245 

1,040,024 

817,094 

22,771 

22,719 

16,917 

Oils- 








Fixed or expressed— 








Cocoa butter - 

I,b 

1,856 

957 

887 

605 

287 

233 

Coconut oil 

Lb 

lO; 185 

12,993 

19, S 

885 

1,088 

1, 676 


Lb ... 

5,280 

6,224 

4, 106 

588 

652 

540 

Cottonseed oil 

Lb .... 

1 62, 263 

(”) 

(M) 

1 4,684 

(28) 

(82) 

Crude 

Lb 

* 20; 4731 

25, 933 

23. 534 

* lieooi 

2,258 

2,208 

Refined 

Lb 

* 18. H79| 

38; 

16,884 

> 2, 207 

4,2.i9 

1,866 

Total cottonseed 








oil 

Lb 

91,615 

04, 292 

39,418 

8, 400 

6,497 

4,074 

Lard compound, vege- 








table - - 

Lb 

* 13, 820 

17, 084 

7, 029 

* 1,604 

2,221 

093 

Linseed oil -- 

Lb : 

2,744 

3, 106 

2,628 

290 

410 

347 

Oleomargarine, vege- 





table 

Lb 

« 154 

1, 736 

271 

* 21 

236 

44 

Peanut oil 

Lb 

1,802 

188 

168 

185 

21 

14 

Soybean oil 

Lb 

537 

2,495 

2,892 

35 

219 

311 

Soap slock, vegetable. . . 

Lb 

*6,436 

3,611 

3,996 

*343 

239 

230 

Stearin, vegetable 

Lb 

1,949 

604 

176 

195 

56 

25 

Other vegetable oils 








and fats 

Lb 

(«) 

8,063 

6,061 

581 

863 

851 

Total fixed or ex- 

1 







pressed 

Lb .! 

•136,378 

121, 212 

88,035 

13,641 

12,789 

9,338 

Volatile or essential— 





1 

1 



Pftppttrmint. 

Lb 

165 

102 

160 

316 

291 

637 

Other 

Lb 

(•) 

584 

1,098 

1 522 

Oil 

745 

Total volatile or es- 

j 







sential 

Lb 

155 

686 

1,268 

837 

002 

1,282 

Total vegetable oils... 

Lb 

136,533 

121, 898 

89, 293j 

14,478 

13,691 

10,620 

Oilseeds 

■ Lb 

2,5(M 

2, 722 

4,083| 

! 93 

95 

246 

Seeds (except oilseeds) : 


■ 

— — 


1 



Alfalfa. 

Lb 

*778 

400 

313 

* 147 

76 

50 

Clover (except red) 

Lb 

3,259 

2,492 

484 

632 

524 

03 

Clover, red l 

Lb 

*747 

1,839 

301 

> 170 

365 

62 

Field and forage plant seeds, n.e.s 

Lb 

*2,384 

4, 151 

6 , 162 

» 125 

221 

212 

Grass seeds, n. e. s 

Lb 

4,094 

4,091 

3,4051 

686 

648 

497 

Timothy 

Lb 

20, ISO 

20, m 

15,502 

1,350 

1,401 

1,287 

Vegetable and flower seeds 

Lb 

*8,515 

4 400 

3, 180 

•673 

822 

686 

Other seeds 

Lb 

(•5 

(laj 

(Ilf) 

(*)531 

(»*) 

(»*) 

Total seeds (except oilseeds).. 

Lb 

**39,927 

87,614 

28,347 

4, 314 

4,057 

2,886 


I July ]~Dec. 81, 1921. Not separately classified. 

* Jan, l~Jiine 80. ” Classified ns “ Crude” and ** Refined.'* 

« Report^ in value only. •* Excludes “ Other seeds.” 
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Tablb 676 , — AffrictiUural exporta {domeatic) of the United SUUeBf — Con. 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 

Quantity 

. - 

Value 

1 

Unit . 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1 1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

TBOBTABLX PRODUCTS— Continued 

Lb 

Thou> 

sandt 

(•) 

TfKm- 

sands 

1,645 

1 Thou- 
i sands 
1,668 

1,000 

dollars 

167 

1,000 

dollars 

201 

1 1,000 
doUars 

1 199 

Bu^, molasses and sirup: 

Oal 

5,775 

4,773 

2,066 

697 

628 

' 394 


Gal 

6,741 

"5,905 

3,789 

1,856 

1,584 

1.304 

16,588 

Sugar (including maple) (2,000 
lbs ) 

Ton 

1,001 

376 

136 

77,495 

41,012 





Total sugar, molasses and 
sirup 





60,047 

43, 124 

18,340 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) : 

Lb 

461,889 

1229,472 

(“) 

166,773 

1 77,846 

(M) 


Lb 

(“) 

> 67,092 

264,844 

(»*) 

>22,715 

100,669 


Lb 


> 3,464 

6,946 

0>) 

* 874 

1,680 

Cigar leaf 

Lb 


> 242 

1,387 

0«) 

(”) 

>208 

391 

Dwk-flred Kentucky and 

Lb 

(“) 

> 73,461 

169,316 

> 13, 870 

1 

28,327 


Lb 


! >34,719 

30,596 


> 17, 967 

11,373 


Lb 

(») 

1 > 10, 010 

14,286 


» 2, 843 
> 663 
> 8, 739 

1 2,999 

Maryland and Ohio export 
Other leaf 

Lb 

Lb 

(■■) 

(■•) 

1 > 6, 336 

1 >31,367 

17,608 

62,306 

h 

3, 505 
11,707 



Total loaf tobacco 

Lb 

451,889 

446. 142 

667,288 

1 . 66, 773 

145, 625 

100.441 

cems. trimmings, and scrap 
tobacco.... - 

Lb 

11,500 

9,222 

40, 342 

644 

oo?! 

1.626 





Total tobacco fun- 
^ manufactured) — 

Lb 

1 463,389 

464,364 

597,630 

167, 317 

146, 232 

168,066 

Vegetables’ 

Dried and fresh— 

Dried or dehydrated vege- 
tables, miscellaneous 

Lb 

> 285 

444 

1, 648 
696 

1 

* 34 

J 

93 

Dried beans. 

Bu 

1,100 

89 

672 

3,745 

2,483 

411 

2,600 

Dried peas 

Bu„- 

95 

112 ! 

324 

: 612 

Onions 

Bu 

658 

703 

674 

1,467 

994 

1 998 

Potatoes (white) 

Bu 

2,327 

2, 980 

3,076 

3,411 

3, 190 

1 4,327 

Other dried and fresh 

Lb 

(») 

>2,334 
>4, 111 

80,277 

90,677 

9,034 

2,884 

3, 130 

1 3,324 

Prepared or preserved— 

Asparagus 

Lb 

8,500 

>378 

1.493 

1.899 

Beans 

Lb 

6, 643 

6,704 

> 326 

1 471 606 

Com, .... 

Lb 

(“) 

2,882 

.3,073 

11,829 

' 5,364 

202 

235 

373 

\ Peas 

Lb 

>883 

3,867 

>87 

280 

372 

Pickles and sauces 

Lb 

(•) 

1 6,886 

1, 675 

1. 690 

1 889 

Pickles 

Lb........ 

(") 

(a?) 

(V) 

> 1,339 

(«) ! 

(*0 

* 118 

Ketchup and other to- i 
mato sauces 

Lb 

(*0 

> 3,660 

(U) 

(") 

> 501 

0 thersaucesandrelishes . . , 
Soups 

Lb 


F) 

12,786 

> 1. 368 
13, 024 

(>') 

1 , 180 

(17) 

* 266 

Lb 


1, 382 
565 

1,506 

568 

Tomatoes 

Lb 

h) 

8, 917 

9. 162 

469 

Other canned 

Lb 

(•) 

3, 203 

2, 819 

1,090 

311 

269 

Other vegetable prepara- 
tions, n. e. 8 

Lb 

>486 

900 

993 

>56 

97 

112 



Total vegetables 





17, 307 

16,689 

19,222 

Miscellaneous vegetable products: 
Beverages— 

Malt beverages 

Gal 

45 

184 

261 

43 

187 

199 

Spirits, disced 

Pf.gal 

186 

370 

272 

670 

1,116 

581 

Wines 

Oaf. 

21 

38 

19 

27 

29 

21 

Misoellaneous beverages, n. 

Gal 

(•) 

161 

262 

391 

176 

290 


» July 1-Dec. 31, 
> Jan. 1-June30. 


* Reported in value only. 

Not separately cUisslned . 

>* Xnoludos xnaplesu«ar prior to Jantuuy l, 1023. 

••Olaaaifled as "Britfit flue cured,'* ‘^Burley,” "Cigar leaf,** ‘*Dark-flred Kentucky and Tenneesee,’* 
"Dark Vlr^la,*' “Green River,** “Maryland and Ohio export,** or “Other leaf *’ 

^ XndadM in “Pickles and sauces.** 
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Tablx 676 . — AgricuUwal exports {domestic) of the United States, 19SIS-19S4 — Con. 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 

Quantity | 

Valoe 


Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1928-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

VBanTABLS PEODUCTB— continued 








Miscellaneous vegetable products— 
Continued. 

Broomcom 

Ton„ 

Thwr 

sandi 

4 

TAott- 

sands 

4 

Thou- 

sands 

6 

IfOOO 

dollars 

456 

1,000 

doUars 

882 

1,000 

ddUars 

833 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, 
crude— 

Ginseng 

T.h 

190 

175 

177 

1,605 

761 

2,417 

970 

2,607 

1,394 

569 

0 ther chide vegetable drugs 
Flavoring extracts B 

T.h 

<•) 

4,235 

1,733 

116 

6,115 
1, 560 
161 

T.h 


799 

643 

Flowers, cut. 

T.h 

0 

101 

88 

99 

Glucose (com sirup) . 

l.h 

258,448 
< 490 

156,315 

715 

141,141 

961 

6,110 
> 66 

4,788 

82 

4,860 

91 

Glue, vegetable. -1. - . 

Lb 

Grape sugar (corn sugar) 

T.h 

15,534 

55 

6, 379 
47 

6,910 

21 

448 

225 

824 

Hay r___I T 

Ton 

1,044 
4,852 
> 119 

940 

428 

Hops. 

T.h 

19,622 

(“) 

>837 

13, 497 

20,461 

(") 

A” 

148 

(2)"‘ 

Nursery and greenhouse stock. . . 


(»•) 

Fruit stock, cuttings and 
seedlings 

TSTo __ 

1,877 

1, 613 
5,896 
255, 135 

8 82 

127 

Other nuhery or greenhouse 
Starch, com 

Ko . 

>2,586 
348,040 
37, 933 
198 

4,558 
254, 060 
6, 730 

> i3 

200 

204 

T.h 

7,296 

904 

6,741 

239 

8,148 

278 

Starcbi except com 

l.h 

7,707 

Vinegar T 

Gal 

103 

218 

62 

62 

104 

Yeast 

Lb 

(«) 

>634 

2,751 

2, 515 

5,203 

663 

694 

667 

Other miscellaneous vegetable 
products, n. o. s 

Lb 

2,678 

>6 

61 

274 


Total vegetable products 





1, 585, 357 

1,460,766 

1,508,304 






Total animal and vegetable 
products 





1, 915, 866 

1, 799, 168 

1,866,897 






FOREST PRODUCTS 








Dyeing and tannJngmaterials, crude 
Dye extracts— 

Lo^ood 

Ton 

1 

1 

2 

ICl 

74 

107 

T.h 


2,437 

2,776 

7,387 

1,336 
1, 777j 

9,309 

23,400 

1,208 
11, 194 

557 

\ 

365 

181 

Other dye extracts 

T.h 

W 

732 

394 

285 

Tanning extracts — 

Chestnut 

Lh 

>4,894 

(•) 

786 

>150 

268 

301 

Other (vegetable and chem- 
ical) _ _ _ 

T.h 

24,943 

1,040 
9, 012 
34 

1,104 

6,621 

8,072 

1, 174 

1,148 

10,660 

Naval stores, gums and resins; 
Kosin... 

Bbl.«> 

10, 157 

^irits of turpentine 

Gal.. 

10,786 

11,481 

205 

10,607 

Tar and pltcn, wood 

Bbl ** 

>19 

90 

>87 

427 

Tar, tur^ntine, and pitch 

Turpentine substitutes 

Bbl.» 

Gal 

>10 

(»*) 

>265 

(«) 

>844 

(•») 

1,064 

404 

>63 

('») 

> 207 

(“) 

* 145 

(•*) 

425 

Wood turpentine 

Gftl 

398 

331 

425 

Other gums and lesins 

T.h 

>746 

2,160 

1,843 

>165 

590 

635 




Total naval stores, gums, and 
resins. _ _ _ 





16, 216 

22,909 

23,179 






Wood- 

Boards, deals, planks, etc.— 
Hardwoods— 

Ash 

M ft 


>0 

10 

(») 

>273 

>682 

1,388 

528 

Chestnut 

Mft 

10 

8 

803 

Gum 

Mft 

37 

64 

49 

1,905 

2,063 

2,430 

Hickory 

,Mft 

> 1 

^ 8 

8 

>82 

237 

343 

Mahogany 


(») 

88 


>8 

0») 

(••) 

*1,291 

Oak 

Mft 

138 

162 

6,938 

9,646 

10,904 


Mft 

14 

20 

28 

1/388 

*279 

1,849 

878 

2,241 

997 


Mft 

>2 

6 

7 

Other hardwoods 

M ft 

53 

66 

81 

4,280 

5,066 

2,938 



Tntfl] hArdwnnd.<i 





14,140 

22,122 

23,055 

1 





'July 1-Dec. 31. 
>Jan. inJuneSO. 

• I 


Not separately classlned. 
ts indudee fruit Juices prior to Jan. 1, 1924. 

I* Classified as '' Fruit^tock, cuttings, and seedlings’* or *’ Other nursery or greenhouse stock.*’ 
I* Barrels of 500 pounds. 


Barrels of 280 pounds. , ^ 

M Classified as *^ood turpentine” 


or **Tar and pitch, wood.” 
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Tables 676 . — Agricultural exporia (domesHc) cf the United States, 19iS!S-19B4 — Con. 


Article exported 

Year ended June 80 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1021-22 

1922-28 

1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

1921-22 


1923-24 

prelimi- 

nary 

roBiST EBODUCis— continued 








Wood— Continued. 








Boards, deals, planks, etc.— 








Continued 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 


i,oor 

Softwoods— 


sends 

sandi 

tands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

nvnrft.« 

M ft 

7 

10 

8 

405 

iVfl 

652 

Douglas fir 

Dressed 

i M ft 

Mft 

678 

0*) 

1228 

•11 

(81) 

28 

1L640 

IE 

<«) 

1,317 

Rough 

M ft 


•220 




17, 113 

Redwood.,. 

M ft 

26 

46 

62 

1,388 


8;666 

Southern yellow pine... 

M ft- 

458 

1241 

(“) 

15 740 



Dressed-- 

M ft 

n 

• 104 


(If) 


4,497 

Rough 

Mft 

>242 

' 613 

0») 

•10,615 

21,627 

^ruoe 

M ft 

26 

26 

38 

783 

1,224 

2,208 

Western hemlock 

M ft 

(*•) 

>30 

136 

(18) 

•739 

3,930 

Western yellow pine.... 

M ft 

^ 4 

14 


199 

569 

947 

White pine 

M ft . 

21 

27 

21 

1,443 

1,898 

1,496 

Other softwoods 

M ft 

126 

47 


3 ; 986 

liSOO 

1,866 

Total softwoods 






38,534 

46,526 

50,307 

Cooperage and box material— 

1 







Box shooks 

B ft 

(•) 

1 .30, 497 

(84) 

1,054 

1 1,017 

(«) 

Southern yellow pine... 

B.ft - 


• 16, 177 

16, 241 

('») 

•600 

833 

Western hemlock 

B.ft 

(*•) ' 

(**) 

•3, 249 

(‘*) 

(18) 

• 132 

Other box shooks... 

B.ft 1 

n») 1 

» 31, 356 

74, 722 

Ov 

• 1,086 

3,140 

Cooperage— 

HoEiding 

Set 

(“) 

2,774 

3, 045 

203 

380 

484 

Staves 

No 

1 12, 166 

(li) 

(*‘) 

i 955 

(“) 

(”) 

Slack 

No 

1 15, 802 

86,057 

40,088 

•289 

771 

726 

/ Tight 

No 

• 7, 1051 

21,400 

26; 780 

•789 

3,043 

3,090 

Shooks 

Set j 

1231 

(") 

(88) 

1 774 

(“) 

(") 

Block 

Set ' 

> 168 

199 

675 

>05 

90 

311 

Tight 

Set 

I 343 

1,386 

1,045 

•1,057 

4,007 

3, 166 

Total cooperage 




1 




and box mate- 








rial 





6,116 

11,034 

11,881 







Laths 

M 

*6 

42 

39 

•48 

267 

240 

hogs and round timber— 





• 



Hardwoods 

M ft 

7 

11 

20 

458 

694 

1,371 

Softwoods— 





1 


Cedar 

M ft 

*28 

57 

112 

•949 

2,284 

3,740 

Douglas fir 

M ft 

14 

42 

16 

235 

728 

315 

Yellow pine (Southern). 

M ft 

8 

4 

7 

308 

140 

228 

Other softwoods 

M ft 

42 

6 

4 

1,709 

120 

95 

Total logs and round 








timber 

M ft 

99 

120 

169 

3,659 

3, 876 

6,749 

Piling - 

Lin. ft.... 

(«) 

(•) 

1,989 

• 128 

310 

689 

Pulp wood 

Cu. ft 

>1, 791 

1, 303 

2,684 

> 138 

92 

189 

Baiuuad ties 

No 

1 1,014 

(M) 

(8fl) 

• 1, 394| 

(••) 

(m 

Hardwood 

No 

1250 

M3 

^658 

•366; 


^861 

Softwood 

No 

>666 

1,817 

2,201 

•607 

1,606 

2,235 

Total railroad ties 

No 

1,920 

2,460 

2,769 

2,267 

2,486 

3,066 


> July l-Doc. 81. 

*Jaii. l-JuneSO. 

* Reported in value only. 

1* Not separately olasslfled. 

» ClasslM as *^l>re8sed and ** Rough.** 

Classified as •* Southern yellow pine/* Western ^hemlock/* or “ Other box shooks.** 
M Classified as ** Slack** or “ Tight.** 

SI Classified as ** Hardwood ** or ** Softwood.** 
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♦ 

Tablb 676. — AgfwviltuTal exports (domestic) of the United States, 19iSIS-19$4 — Con. 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 


Quantity 


Unit 


192l>22 


1022>28 


1923-24, 

prelimi- 

nary 


Value 


1021-22 


1023-24, 

prelimi- 

nary 


FOB£8T PRODUCTS— continued 

Wood— Continued. 

Shingles 

Telegraph, trolley, and electric 

light poles 

Timber, hewn or sawed— 
Hardwoods— 

Oak 

Other hardwoods 

Softwoods— 

Cedar - 

Douglas fir 

Treated 

Untreated 

Southern yellow pine.. 

Treated 

Untreated 

Other softwoods 


M... 

No.. 


Thau- 

tauds 


20 

• 11 , 


Mft- 

Mft- 

Mft. 

Mft. 

Mft- 

Mft. 

Mft. 

Mft- 

Mft- 

Mft. 


•4 

•07 


Thou- 

sands 


Thou- 

sands 


63 


1,000 

dollars 


131| 

»00) 


>46 






19 

40 

>184 

179 

>274 

>2,000 


> 12 

0») 


>282 

(») 

172 

>73 

3,406 

) 1 

> 1 


) 

>93 

(>*) 

9 

31 

1,023 


1,000 

dollars 

154 

214 

166 

110 

1,013 

4.514 

lY) 




A™' 
2861 


1,000 

doUars 

171 

344 


216 

287 

2,124 
>8,376 
• 376 
• 8,323 
I 3,058 
•61 
•3,614 
1,066 


Total timber 
hewn or sawed. 

Miscellaneous forest products: 
Firewood and other unmfd. 

wood 

Hardwood flooring 

Moss. 


7, 037 


12,883 


27,501 


Veneers and plywood 

Wood alcohol 

Wood pulp— 

Soda wood pulp 

Sulphite wood pulp.. 

Other wood pulp 

Miscellaneous lumber 


Cu. ft-. 

M ft. b m. 

Lb 

Sq. ft... 
Gal.... 


Tons.. 

Tons.. 

Tons,. 

Bft... 


(•) 

(») 

(•1 
18, 766 

ra? 

•2 

>10 

13 

(•) 


2,566 
•2 
906 
50,360 
1 . 5 “ 

3i 

14 

9,512 


2,467 

7 

653 
52, 540 
>M,089 

2 

17 

5 

6,823 


279 


(»*) 

71 

629 

666 

• 162 
>434 
680 
1,247 


211 

>158 

83 

1,452 

1,333 

301 

801 

82 

406 


187 

544 

60 

1,681 
” 1,080 

192 

986 

857 

439 


Total forest products 

Total vegetable products in- 
cluding forest products 


Total vegetable products ex- 
cluding forest products 


94, 115 


129,982 


162,789 


.679,472 


1, 590, 748 


1, 671, 093 


Total agricultural exports in- 
cluding forest products 


Total agricultural exports ex- 
cluding forest products 


,585, 367 


1,460,766 


1, 606, 304 


2,009,981 


1,929,150 


1,915, 866 


2, 029,686 


1, 799, 108 


1,866,897 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

I July 1-Dec. 31. 

>Jan. 1-June 80. 

« Reported in value only. 

>• Not separately classified . 

>’ Induaes ** Otner alcohol, pure and denatured** and **Menthanol, pure and denaturing grade.** 


29283*— YBK 1924 67 
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* 

Tablb 677 . — ShipmenU of €hgricuUural products from the United States to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, l92iB-19d4. 

ALASKA 



Year ended June 80 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1022 

1028 

1024, 

prelim- 

inary 

1022 

1028 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

ANIMALS AMD ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Animals, live: 

iNo-.- 

Thou- 

tandt 

0) 

Thou- 

sands 

0) 

Thou- 

sands 

0) 

1,000 

dollars 

26 

1,000 

dollars 

7 

1,000 

dollars 

11 

Hogs - - 

No.... 

1 

1 

1 

22 

32 

12 

Horses 

No.... 



n 

12 

14 

11 

Mules 

No-.. 

5*) 

Vi 

0) 

(*) 

(») 

0) 

Other live animals 

Lb.... 

M 

(») 

216 

28 

27 

80 

Total live animals - 





83 

70 

114 

Dairy products: 

Butter - 

Lb.... 

1,33B 

266 

1,487 

1, 623 

642 

686 

680 

Cheese - - 

Lb.... 

270 

204 

76 

81 

89 

Miilr^ nniuiAniied Of preserved 

Lb..- 

4,429 

4,002 

6,040 

436 

466 

481 







Total dairy products 

Lb.... 

6,030 

6,608 

6,867 

1,064 

1,228 

1,260 

Bggs 

Dos... 

1,254 

1,606 

1,616 

476” 

618 

647 

Meat and meat products:... 






Beef and veal, fresh 

Lb-.„ 

8,036 

3,424 

loo 

3,880 

428 

496 

678 

Beef, canned.. 

Lb.... 

148 

171 

27 

36 

82 

Beefi pickled or cored 

Lb.... 

130 

866 

131 

16 

60 

13 

Total beef and veal 

Lb.... 

8,313 

8,080 

4, 101 

470 

601 

023 

Mutton and Lamb 

Lb.... 

470 

463 

403 

72 

sT 


Pork- 

Bacon — 

Lb-.. 

603 

803 

811 

253 

270 

232 

Hams and shoulders, cured - . . 

Lb.... 

788 

776 

060 

270 

233 

264 

Pickled 

Lb.... 

807 

623 

1,062 

155 

81 

160 

Total pork 

Lb.... 

2,288 

2,102 

2,842 

687 

684 

666 

Poultry and game.......... 

Lb.„. 

(») 

(*) 

346 

oT 

80 

m 

Bausage, cannAd or nenned 

Lb.... 

236 

804 


47 

60 

Misoellaneous meats and meat product— 
Canned meats, n. e. s_ . . . 

Lb.... 

(•) 

222 

(*) 

113 

62 

Other meat products... 

Lb.... 

M 

(») 

331 

102 

88 

40 

Oils and fats, i^mal— 

Lard 

Lb.... 

868 

436 

482 

66 

71 

76 

Lard nATnpoiindfl 

Lb.... 


400 

310 


62 

48 

•MiiiAAllAiiAAiia oils and fata 

Lb.... 


38 

83 


4 

8 









s. ! 

Total oils and fats 

Lb.... 

*858 

860 

876 

‘66 

137 

132 

Total meats and meat products 





•1,672 

1,736 

1,770 

Misoellaneous animal products, n. e. s 

Lb..., 


«40 

160 

i 

•6 

13 

Total animals and animal products. 





8,184 

3,652 

3, 712 

VROSTABLl PRODUCTS 


' 


' 




Cofioa and chocolate 

Lb.... 


(») 

64 


24 

18 

Coffee 

Lb.... 

728 

824 

038 

236 

272 

302 

Fruits: 

Dried or fresh— 

Apples 

Box... 

80 

21 

42 

86 

85 

90 

Oranges................ 

Box... 

12 

(0 

12 

17 

78 

81 

88 

Raisins 

Lb.... 

210 

278 

(•) 

80 

20 

Other dried or fresh _ 

Lb.... 


0) 

3,200 

268 

174 

308 







Total dried or fresh 





426 

870 

600 

Prepared or preserved— 

Caxmed fruits... — 

Lb.... 

(*) 

•1, 210 

2,443 

% 

•148 

288 

Preserved fruits. Jellies, and Jams 

Lb.... 

(•) 

(•) 

804 

108 

64 

Total fruits 





T688 

711 

847 


1 Lees than fiOO. < For lard only. * Jan. Wane 30. 

• Not aaparately daaailiad. • Exolndes “ Canned moats, n. e. s. " ^ Ezoludes “ Canned fraita. 

* Beporied in value only. 
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TABLa 677.^^^tjpmenfo of agricultural products from the United States to 
Alaska^ Jaawaiif and Porto Rico, 19M-19S4 — Continued 

ALASKA— Oontinued 


ArtlolM 


VKOITABLX PBODUGTB— oontimied 

Grains and grain products: 

Grains— 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

Rice 

Wheat 

Total grains — 

Meal and flour— 

Com meal and flour 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Wheat flour 

Total grains and flour. 

Miscellaneous grain products— 

Bran, middlings, and mill feeds 

Bread, biscuits and crackers 

Cereal table foods, n. e. s 

Other grains and flours 

Total grains and grain products 

Nuts - 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and meal - 

Oils, expressed— 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Other vegetable oils and fats 

Total oils, expressed 

Total oilseeds and oilseed products . 

Seeds, fleld and vegetable 

Sugar, molasses and sirups: 

Molasses and siru];>s 

Sugar (^000 lbs.).. 

Total sugar, molasses, and simps 

Tobacco, leaf (unmanufactiiri^) 

Vegetables. 

Dried and fresh— 

Beaus and peas, dried 

Onions - — 

Potatoes 

Canned vegetables 

Other vegetables and preparations of 

Total vegetables 

Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Beverages and fruit juices 


Starch 

Vegetable food jiroducts, n. e. s 

Miscellaneous vegetable products, n. e. s.. 

Total vegetable products 



* Not separately dassifled. > Excludes ** Barley,** ** Com,** ** Wheat,** and ** Gorumeal and flour.*’ 

* KeportM in value only. * Excludes ** Bran, middling, and mill feeds.** 

* Jan. l~Jane 80. 





1062 Tearbooh of the Depasrtment ef Agriovitwe^ 

Tablii 677. — ShiwMniB of agricuUttral products from the ^United States to 
Alaska, Hawaiti, and Porto Rico, 1920-1924 , — Continued 

jLLABKA'~OQnti]ill6d 


Year ended Jane 80 


ArtkOes 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1 

. 1 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

rOBBBT FBODUCTB 

Naval stores: Rosin, tar, turpentine, and 
nltoh 

i 

Lb.... 

M.ft.. 

M.ft„ 

M.ft.. 

M.ft„ 

M.fL. 

Set-... 
Set-.-. 
M ft- 
M ft- 
Bd. ft- 

Tktm* 

lands 

(•) 

I 

1 

Thou- 

sands 

(») 

11 

¥ 

Thou- 

sands 

1,188 

Ifi 

i 

IjOOO 

dollars 

80 


IfiOO 

dollars 

61 

413 

8 

1 

4 

Wood: 

Boards, planks, and deals— 

Pooglas fir - 

Pine 

Redwood 

Other boards 

Total boards, planks, etc 

Boxsbooks — 

Oooperage shooks 

Logs and timber 

Shingles 

Other lumber 

Total wood 

18 

12 

16 

461 

404 

426 

I 

(>) 

•42 

•fl 

1 

<•) 

2,624 

419 

6 

2 

220 

282 

100 

488 

•117 

• no 

6 

47 

■ 




«793 

823 

7,123 

6,300 

1,166 

1,196 

8,297 

7,101 

1,428 

1,470 

9,016 

7,537 

Total forest products- 





Total valae of shipments, including 





Total value of ^ipments, excluding 
forest products * 







1 




HAWAII 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL FRODUCTS 

Animals, live: 

Cattle - - 

Hogs - 

No.- 

No—. 

No- 

No— 

Lb— 

I 

0) 

6 

i 

0) 

6 

8 

319 

62 

40 

106 

47 

81 

16 

107 

182 

26 

96 

6 

78 

102 

Hoi^ 

Mules - 

Other live animals 

Total live animidii 




207 

883 

808 

\ Dai^ products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk, condensed or preserved.— 

Total dairy products 

Begs - 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Dox-- 

Lb— - 




1,332 

428 

4,407 

1,024 
435 
4, 768 

1,007 

469 

6,601 

674 

114 

664 

631 

121 

624 

486 

130 

723 

6,267 

6,217 

6,967 

1,262 

1,276 

1,330 

1,638 

78 

698 

69 

1,478 

62 

1,026 

56 

1,606 

46 

616 

32 

497 

16 

132 

18 

467 

8 

170 

12 

488 

6 

140 

7 

Meat and meat products: 

Beef and voai, fresh ^ 

Beef, canned — 

Beef, pickled or cured 

Total beef and veal 

Mutton and lamb 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Lb— . 

Lb.— 

846 

1, 133 

693 

161 

190 

153 


17 

380 

1,027 

234 

24 

404 
1, 166 
886 


4 

129 

369 

44 

6 

116 

323 

147 

Pork- 

Baoon 

Hams and shoulders, cured 

Pickled - 

Total pork 

Lb- 

Lb— 

Lb- 

Lb— 

867 
1, 197 
207 

144 

398 

45 

1,771 

1,641 

2,466 

687 

582 

686 


^ Lees thy,p ;fioo. 

* Not separattiy dUttaifled. 

> Reported in value only. 

* Jan. Wane 80. 

t* Esdndea ** Oo(q>erage shooks,*’ '* Logs and timber," and " Shingles." 
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Tabli 677. — 0/ agricvUwral prodtusta from the United States to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 19BS-19S4 — Continued 

HAW All— Continued 


Year ended June 80 


Artloles 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit I 

1922 

1 

1023 

1924, 

prelim- 

1922 

1023 

1924, 

nrAlim. 


Inary 


.4N1MALS AND ANDiAL FBODUC1S— Continued 

Meat and meat produots-^Continued. 

Poultry and game 

Lb-... 

Thau- 

sands 

(«) 

276 

<*) 

Thou- 

sands 

(») 

488 

(•) 

Thou- 

sands 

387 

uooo 

dollars 

107 

1,000 

dollars 

89 

1,000 

ddOars 

128 

SausagOf canned or not canned 

Lb.:.. 

683 

61 

108 

128 

Misce&aneous meat and meat products-* 
Canned meatSt n. e. s - 

Lb.... 

496 

161 

90 

127 

Other meat products 

Lb.... 

(*) 

0 

612 

149 

209 

115 

Oils and fats, animal— 

Lard 

Lb.... 

270 

302 

279 

37 

43 

88 

Lard compounds - 

Lb.... 

1,661 

1,787 

1, 612 

244 

268 

226 

nlla nnH fdtfi 

Lb .— 

•76 

314 

•16 

58 






Total oils and tots 

Lb.... 

1,931 

2, 166 

2, 105 1 

281 

826 

821 



"nd niAftt products 





1,497 

1,667 

1,664 






Miscellaneous animal products, n. e. s 

Lb 


•19 

1,041 


• 4 

42 




Total ftniwiftia itnd ftnimai products. 





8,463 

3,687 

3,741 





VBQETABLX FBODUCTB 








^'Ocoa and chocolate - - 

Lb.... 

(>) 

63 

0 

92 

406 

112 

134 

106 

Coffee...... 

Lb.... 

374 

16 

23 

66 

Fruits: 

Dried or fresh— 

Apples - - - 

Box... 

84 

48 

99 

167 

167 

145 

Oranges - 

Box... 

62 

69 

83 

266 

241 

289 

Raisins 

Lb.— 

<*) 

60 

271 

<*) 

7 

28 

Other dried or fresh 

Lb— 


(«) 

8,200 

271 

200 

250 





Total dried or fresh 





693 

695 

712 








Prepared or preserved— 

Canned fruits 

Lb.... 


(8) 

1,483 

411 

210 

288 

170 

Preserved fruits, Jellies, and Jams 

Lb— . 


•266 

(*) 

•36 

' 65 

Total fruits - 





U903 

969 

047 

Grains and grain products: 

Grains— 

Barley 

Bu— 

184 

308 

652 

141 

260 

569 

Com 

Bn.... 

137 

129 

174 

129 

140 

105 

OAtA 

Bu.... 

61 

70 

129 

36 

46 

77 

Rice 

Lb— 

39,194 

07 

54,293 

77 

60,797 

100 

1,780 

90 

2,530 

106 

8,072 

Wheat 

Bu.... 

117 






Total grains 





2,176 

8,071 

4,020 

Meal and ffour— 

Corn meal and flour 

Bbl— 

(*) 

1 

1 

(*) 

5 

'6 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Lb.... 

0 

410 

^8 

(>) 

20 

20 

Wheat flour 

Bbl... 

116 

129 

l30 

797 

877 

774 






Total grains and flour 





«>2,973 

3,973 

1 4,819 

MlBcellaneous grain productsr— 

Bran, middlings and mill feeds ... 

Ton... 

14 

21 

26 

448 

799 

1,062 

Bread, biscuit and crackers 

Lb.... 

646 

406 

623 

129 

116 

108 

Cer^ table foods, n. e, s 

Other grains and flour ..... 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

JL 

s 

1 1>«94 

! 967 

196 

536 

168 

334 

146 

46 








Total grains and grain products 






4,282 

5,880 

1 6,171 


> Bepoi^din v^ue only. 

* Jan. l~June 80. 

« Eicludee'* Preserved fruits. JelUee, and 

u Snludes **Com meal and flour* and **Oatmeal and isoUed oats.” 













10S4 Tew^ook of tha Departmoni of Agrioniture, 19B4 


Tablb 677 . — ShiwnerUa of agricvUural producU from the United SUUee to 
Alaeka, Hawaii, and Porto Bico, — Continued 

HAWAII^-Oontlniied 



Year ended Jane 80 

Artides 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1222 

1928 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1022 

1023 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

VBQETABLK pBODum--oontlnaed 

KntM , _ _ _ 

Lb-— 

Thou- 

ianit 

(’) 

Thou- 

fonii 

(») 

Thou- 

wndi 

431 

1,000 

doUart 

86 

1,000 

doUort 

03 

1,000 

dottart 

96 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

on cake and r -r 

Lb— 

(») 

(*) 

•2,248 

4,327 

(*) 

• 43 

84 

Oils, expressed— 

f^'Ottonseed .. - - 

Lb—. 

888 

667 

(*) 

73 

68 

Linseed - 

Lb— 

365 

488 

618 

46 

72 

79 

Other vegetable oils and fats 

Lb— 

(*) 

(>) 

321 

77 

64 

68 






Total oilffi exp*******®*! 





123 

199 

230 







Total oilseeds and oilseed products. 





"^123 

242 

‘ m' 





8«eds» ndd and vegAt&hiA ..^ 

Lb— 

(*) 

38 

• 83 

183 

(») 

33 


31 

Bugar^ molasses, and sirups: 

Molasses, and sirupe - - 

Gal... 

43 

73 


48 

Sugar (2,000 lb.).. 

Ton... 

5 

6 

3 

605 


671 

Tntftl ffiigftr, mnlmiMvi^ And fdrupn. 





638 

825 

619 







Tea - 

Lb.._. 

30 

40 

46 

16 

20 

22 

Tobacco, leaf (iinmao»factM*«d) 

Lb— 

(») 

• 3 

1 

(*) 

•3 

1 

Vegetables: 

Dried and fresh— 

Beans and peas, dried ......... 

Bu.— 

23 

16 

20 

74 

65 

72 

Onlnna " ' __ 

Bu.... 

48 

66 

68 

74 

63 

76 

Potatoes .... 

Bu_.-. 

283 

(*) 

296 

(•) 

270 

292 

210 

324 

Canned vegetables 

Lb.... 

4,774 

336 


468 

Other vegetables and preparations of — 

Lb 

« 

(») 

2,220 

88 

152 

200 

Total vegetables 





864 


1, 130 







Miscellaneous vegetable products— 

Beverages and fruit juices 

Gal... 


•61 

114 


•46 


Hay - 

Ton- 

6 

6 

6 

136 

138 


fltArnh 

Lb.... 

167 

240 

136 


12 


Vegetable food products, n*e. s 

Other vegetable products, n. e. s 

Lb.... 

• 169 

178 

• 22 


Lb.... 


• 212 

177 







Total vegetable products........... 





7, 184 

8,946 

9,817 






rOBXST PBODUCT8 








Naval stores— Rosin, tar, turpentine, and 
^pitch 

Lb.— 

(•) 

47 

(*) 

64 

001 

30 

51 

67 

Wood; 

Boards, planks, and deals— 

Doiimas flr 

Mft-. 

67 

1, 140 
19 

1,964 

21 

2,338 

68 

Pine . - , - . 

Mft.. 



2 

PedVOOd 

Mft.. 

4 

126 

218 

167 

Other boardfl _ 

Mft.. 

1 

1 

1 

38 

64 

26 






Total heards, planks, etc ^ 

Mft.. 

6i 

69 

74 

1,323 

2,277 

2,599 


Bnr Ahnnkfi . , , _ , . _ 

Set. 

<•) 

'•'.2 

6,163 

10 

474 


1,000 

13 

Cooperage shooks 

Set- 

W 


X^ngii and tiinb^_ , 

Mft.. 

0 

•1 

3 



66 


M 

36 

38 

37 

84 


126 

OthAT liimhAr. 

Bd. ft. 

(*) 

(*) 

094 

186 


61 

.. . 


Total wood. . __ . _ 




mil 

1*2,067 

2,097 

8,293 

3,624 

3,681 

Total forest products. . 




■jBHB 

31344 

Total value of shipments, including 
forest products 




B3BSB 


BBBPSsnn 



■ 

■ 

17,689 

13,668 

Total value of shipments, excluding 

fflrflflt prndunta _____ 









BBH 


1 Less than 800. • Jan. l-lune 30. 

> Not separately dassifled. Exdudes “ OU cake and meal.” 

I Beported In value only. u Sxolu^ies ** Cooperiwe shooks " and Logs and timber.** 
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Table 677. — ShipmmtB of (wricvUwal products from the United StaUe to 
Alaeka, Hawaii, ana Porto Rico, 19iSS-19B4 — Continued 

PORTO Rioo 


Year ended June 30 


Articles 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1022 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1623 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PB0DUCT8 

Animals, live: 

Cattle 

No-... 

Thovr 

sands 

(*) 

STftott- 

sands 

nt) 

Thou- 

sands 

1 

1,000 

dollars 

(*) 

uooo 

doUars 

•30 

1,000 

dollars 

71 

Horses 

No..^. 


(ifl) 

(*) 

(*) 

•16 

21 

Mules 

No-.-. 


0“) 

0) 


•4 

11 

other live animals. 

Lb—. 

(*) 

(») 

15 

h) 

49 

8 





Total live animals. . 





163 

99 

111 






Dairy products. 

Butter 

Lb.— 

996 

1,114 

1,311 
2, 888 
3, 717 

304 

372 

427 

Cheese - - 

Lb—. 

2,683 
3, 107 

2,302 

3,012 

615 

571 

715 

Milk, condensed or preserved 

Lb— 

446 

435 

477 



Total dairy products 

Lb.— 

6,686 

6, 428 

7,616 

1,368 

1,378 

1,616 


Eggs - 

Dos... 

(*) 

61 

86 

(») 

20 

80 

Meat and meat products: 

Beef and vem, fresh 

Lb— 

177 

719 

33 

85 

Beef, canned.. .* 

Lb— 

118 

133 

142 

24 

22 

21 

Beef, pickled or cured 

Lb— 

2,910 

3,625 

2,672 

240 

298 

245 


Total beef and veal 

Lb— 

•3,028 

4,235 

3,833 

*•264 

353 

351 


Mutton And 1 Ain h 

Lb.... 


•24 

41 


•7 

12 

Pork- 

Bacon - 

Lb— 

78 

71 

112 

16 

15 

21 

Hams and shoulders, cured 

Lb— 

4,965 

12,663 

6,215 
13, 541 

7,694 

13,583 

865 

606 

080 

Pickled - 

Lb- 

1,310 

1,614 

1,555 


\ Total pork 

Lb— 

17, 706 

19,827 

21,389 

2,221 

2,538 

! 2,556 

Poultry and game 

Lb— i 


(») 

1,517 

32 


16 

12 

Sausage, canned or not canned 

Lb- 

1,114 

(•) 

2,108 

360 

221 

290 

416 

Mismlaneous meats and meat products— 
Canned meats, n. e.s 

Lb— J 

(») 

(*) 

1 

50 

48 

63 

Other meat products - 

Lb- 

(») 

2,667 

14,364 

1,476 

406 

260 

301 

265 

Oils and fats, animal— 

Lard 

Lb— ! 

9,461 

4,686 

11, 576 
3, 757 

1,376 

600 

1,618 

1,962 

Lard oomiK)unds 

Lb- 

507 

186 

Mif^(wnAnennfi Animftl oils and fats 

Lb— 

•226 

•26 

55 






Total oils and fats 

Lb — 

*•14,477 

16,502 

10,246 

‘•1,976 

2,161 

2,222 


Total meat and meat products 





4,992 1 

5,703 

5,807 






Miscellaneous animal products, n. e.s 

Lb-.- 


•20 

83 


•6 

26 





Total anln^ftls and animal products.. 





6,523 

7,206 

7,688 






VXOSTABLX PRODUCTS 








Cocoa and chocolate 

Lb- 

C) 

(») 

10 

li76 

136 

164 

163 

Ooflee 

Lb. 

1 4 



1 

Fruits: 

Dried or fresh— 

Box... 

(*) 

111 

13 

16 

(») 

85 

56 




334 

17 

88 

88 

Other dri^ or fresh 

I2QM 

(») 

(«) 

683 

122 

68 

122 



Total dried or fresh 






139 

166 

211 







1 Leas than 500. 

* Not separately classified. 

> Reported in value only. 

<Jan. Wuneao. ^ ^ 

Bxoludes “ Beef and veal, fresh."' , . , 

li Ezdudes Miscellaneous animal oils and fats/’ 
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Tabud 67t. — Shipments of agricuUurol products from the United States to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, — Continued 

PORTO RlOO-Oontinued 


Tear ended June 30 


Artidtos 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1022 

1928 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1023 

1924, 

prelim^ 

inary 

VBGSTABLS pBODVGT»— continued 








Fruits— Continued. 

Prepared or preserved— 

Canned fruito 

Lb 

Thou- 

sandt 

Thou- 

sands 

•603 

Thou- 

sands 

1,915 

116 

uooo 

dollars 

dollars 

•81 

i,000 

ddOars 

220 

Preserved fruits^ Jellies, and Jams 

Lb 

<>) 

(•) 

161 

108 

24 

Total fmtti..,.-- 





800 

850 

455 






Grains and grain products: 

Grains— 

Barley - - 

Bu- 


8 

2 

(•) 

7 

8 

Com. - 

Bu.... 

77 

15 

(*) 

78 

16 

Oats - 

Bu.... 

260 

810 

101 

140 

180 

Rioe 

Lb-... 

159. 147 

174,587 

190,476 

5,837 

6,475 

8,318 


Total grains. 





5,938 

6,709 

8,517 







Meal and flour— 

Corn meal and flour 

Bbl... 

78 

77 

02 

283 

280 

396 

Oatmeal . . .. 

Lb 

(*) 

801 

518 

" 677 

(*) 

2,583 

47 

63 

Wheat flour - 

Bbl... 

424 

481 

2,506 

2,350 


Total grains and flour 





8,804 

0,542 

11,326 






Miscellaneous grain products— 

Bran, middlings and mill feeds 

Ton... 

sfL 

JL 

7 

12 

(*) 

474 

255 

621 

Bread, biscuit and crackers 

Lb.... 

3,705 

5,307 

1,122 

2,110 

489 

683 

Cereal table foods, n. e. s,... 

Other grains and flour 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

144 

602 

116 

239 

83 

69 

Total grains and grain pmdnots. _ _ 





10,024 

10,641 

^12, 782 






Nuts - 

Lb.... 

(») 

8,072 

no 

(») 

2,890 

238 

162 

16 

i 18 

28 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and mem . 

Lb.... 

1,674 

81 

61 

77 

40 

Oils, expressed— 

Cottonseed 

Lb 

18 

83 

11 

Linseed . 

Lb.... 

701 

815 

886 

77 

100 

115 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

Lb.... 

(*) 

(») 

1,656 

45 

54 

206 


Total oils, expressed 





135 

196 

1 

832 







Total oilseeds and oilseed products. . 





196 

273 

372 






Seeds, field and vegetable 

Lb.... 

(*) 

">4 

•51 

48 

(*) 

(*) 

402 

«8 

8 

Sugar, molasses and sirups: 

Molasses and sirups 

Gal... 

16 

1 

12 

13 

0 

Sugar (2,000 lbs.). . 

Ton... 

8 

1 ^ 

497 

611 

Total sugar, molass^, and sirups 




1 " 

17 402 

510 

620 

Tea 1 .J. 

Lb.... 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

2 

Toharten. leaf (iinman^ifaotnred) _ _ __ . _ 

Lb.... 

704 

3,054 

360 

2,794 

463 

231 

770 

706 

Vegetables: 

Dried and fresh— 

Beans and peas, dried 

Bu-... 

301 

1,556 

169 

1,285 

1,669 

166 

Onions 1..,. 

Bu.... 

68 

62 

94 

186 

Potatoes 

Bu.— 

407 

<«) 

470 

(•) 

457 

461 

456 

551 

Canned vegetables 

Lb,... 

1,559 

972 

105 

‘ 175 

153 

Other vegetables and preparations of. 

Lb-.„ 


W 

87 

41 

88 

Total vegetahlee 





2,328 

2,008 

2,627 







* Not separately olasslfled 

* Reported in value only. 


• January I-June 30. 

Exoludea ** Molasses and straps.' 
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Tablx) 677 . — Shipments of aaricvUural products from the United States to Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 192S-1924 — Continued 

PORTO RIOO— Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Artides 

Quantity 

Value 


1922 

1023 

1924, 

prelim* 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

VEOITABLE PBODUCT0-HX>ntinued 

Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Beverages and fruit Juices 

Gal... 

ThOVir 

tanda 

Theu- 
sands 
« 130 

1 

646 

>354 

•72 

Thour 

sands 

323 

1 

1,267 

422 

253 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

deHart 

• 189 

18 

22 

• 29 
•1^ 

1,000 

doUars 

810 

17 

41 

61 

24 

Hay...” 

Ton... 

Lb-.. 

1 

17 

Starch 

Vegetable food products, n. e. s 

Miscellaneous vegetable products, n. e. s. . 

Total vegetable products 

Lb 



Lb 









13,654 

16,065 

18,246 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Naval stores—Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch 
Wood: 

Boards, planks and deals— 

Douglas fir - 

Lb.... 

Mft-. 

Mft.. 

Mft.J 

Mft- 

Set-.. 
Set— 
Mft- 
Bd. ft- 

<>) 

1 

(*) 

42 

1 

(•) 

8 

44 

0) 

673 

2 

60 

1 

(*) 

(») 

1,429 

60 

18 

58 

1,232 

24 

10 

43 

2,212 

28 

Pino - 

Other boards 

Total boards, planks, etc 

43 1 

47 

68 

1,489 

1,314 

2,283 

Box sbooks.. - 


• 39 

(i«) 

(«) 

2,062 

105 

0) 

976 

220 

(*) 

(») 

84 

358 
•32 
• 10 
87 

401 

118 

14 

66 

Cooperage sbooks 

Logs and timber 

Other lumber 

Total wood 




18 1,749 
1,749 

1,801 

1,819 

2,871 

2,800 

Total forest products 





Total value of shipments, including 
forest products 








21,026 

20,177 

24,080 

22,261 

28,810 

25,020 

Total value of shipments, excluding ‘ 
forest products 











Division of Statistical and Histwical Hesearch. Compile<l from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com* 
merce of the United States, Juno, 1023 and 1024, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


I Less than 600. 
s Not separately classified. 

> Reported in value only. 

• Jan. 1-June 30. 

1* Excludes ** Cooperage sbooks , ** ** Logs and timber," and " Douglas fir." 
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Tablb 678 . — Agricfdtural imports of the United SUxteSf 



Year ended June 80 



Quantity 



Value 


Artide imported 












1024, 



1924, 


Unit 

1022 

1928 

pralimi- 

1922 4 

1928 

preliml- 





nary 



nary 

AKUIALS AND ANIICAL FBODT7CTS 









Thou* 

TkOVr 

Thou- 

IfiOO 


1,000 

Animals, live: 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

nuttift 

No 

152 

252 

155 

3,055 

532 


A 341 
942 

Horses..... - ... 

No 

8 

8 

2 

Sheep — 

No 

96 

0) 

83 

35 

515 

(*) 


216 

Birds 

No 

>353 

460 


595 

Poultry 

Lb 

0 

>932 

1,264 

0 


278 

Othf^r fivft Rnfmalii 


G) 

(*) 

1,748 

1,068 

1,427 




Total Animals, Hva. 





6,850 

9,621 

8,709 






Bai^ products: 

Butter and butter substitutes 

Lb 

0,551 

15,772 

20,466 

3,267 

5,821 

10,740 

Casein or lactarene 

Lb 

m529 

34,271 

26,005 

54,555 

17,441 

66,507 

707 

4,136 

17,818 

1,948 

Cheese and substitutes 

Lb 

10,816 

2i;066 

Milk and cream-- 


Condensed, evaporated, etc... 

Lb 

2,087 

7,276 

* 7, 679 

317 

934 

• 1. 101 

Cream— 








Fresh 

Gal 

0 

(}) 

•1,646 

0) 

0 

•2,475 

Powder, malted milk. 


etc - - 

Uh 

0 

(0 

•169 

(0 

(*) 

•12 

Milk- 


Condensed and evapo- 








rated— 








Sweetened 

T.h 

0) 

0) 

•2,752 

•98 

(*) 

0 

• 420 

Unsweetened 

Lb 


0 

V 


M3 

Powder 

Lh 

0) 

0) 

•810 

0) 

0 

• 131 

Sweet, sour, or butter- 






milk.. 

Gal 

(») 

(0 

•1,808 

(‘) 

(0 

•316 

^ Milk, sweet or sour, and but- 


termilk 

Gal.. .. 

4,536 

5,148 

•4,814 

3,132 

4,148 

•3,420 


Total dairy products 





18,229 

82,352 

41,650 






Bggs and egg products ; 








Bgg albumen, dried. 

Lb...... 

0) 

(0 

3,213 

•311 

(0 

1,980 

(0 

1,369 

• 232 

Egg albumen, dried and frosen, etc. 
Egg albtunen, frosen, prepared or 

Lb 

7,388 

•6,331 

•2,368 



preswved 

Lb 

(!) 

16,540 

(0 

14, 821 

•636 

0 

2,415 

0 

2,828 

•76 

Eg^ and egg yolks preserved 

Lb 

•14,830 

•8,536 

E|^ in sbw. 

Doz 

1,224 

535 

420 

328 

159 

125 

whole eggs, dried 

Lb 

0) 

• 544 

(*) 

• 184 

Whole eggs, froeen 

Lb 


0 

•1.106 

•522 

0 

0 

• 167 

Yolks, dried 

Lb 


0 

0 

m 

• 130 

\ Yolks, frozen 

Lb 

0 

0) 

•1,210 

0 

0 

•214 







Total eggs and egg products . 





4,723 

4,356 

7,030 





Hides and skins, raw (except fur) : 








Buffalo hides— 








Dry and dry salted 

Lb 


2,585 
> 1, 216 

1,478 

789 

528 

352 

307 

Wet salted 

Lb 

(0 

>216 

151 




Total buffalo hides 

Lb 

•8,084 

3,801 

2,267 

•528 

667 

468 



Calf- 








Dry and dry salted (less than 








6 lbs.) .............. 

Lb... 

f 16, 175 
725,388 

•14,988 

•80,736 

10,754 

18,413 

»3,218 

•5,354 

*4,001 

•7,048 

3,476 

4,144 

Wet salted Uess than 121bs.) . . 

Lb 

Total calf. 

Lb 

7 41,558 

•45,724 

29,167 

•8,567 

Hl,049 

7,620 



Cattle- 








Dry and dry salted _ . 

Lb 

18^488 

186,498 

58,770 

846,613 

18,208 

168,267 

2,912 

23,687 

9,936 

2,992 

1 20,616 

Wet salted 

T.h 

1 54,676 



Total cattle 

Lb 

204,036 

405,383 

176,475 

26,509 

64,512 

1 23,607 




1 Not separaMy citassifled. 
I Begianlng Bept. 22» 1022. 
* Reported In value only. 

« July 1 *D 60 . 81» 1023. 


0 Sxdude^* BuflaSlo hides, wet salted.*' 
f Indudes ** Kip skins." 

> Indudes " Kip skins " until Sept. 21, 1022. 
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Tablb 678 . — Agricultural imparts of the United Stalest *-Continued 



Year ended June 80 

Article imported 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1922 

1923 

1994, 

prelimi- 

nary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL FKODUCTS--Oon. 








Hides and skins, raw— Continued. 
Goat and kid— 

Dry and dry salted 

Lb 

f Thou- 

8and9 

68,228 

15,307 

Thou- 

sands 

70,794 

18,607 

Thou- 
sands 
51, 811 

IfiOO 

dollars 

20,443 

3,337 

f,000 

dollars 

33,247 

4,365 

ijm 
dollars 
24,677 
3, 410 

Green or pickled 

Lb 

14,070 



Total goat and kid - 

Lb 

83,535 

89. 401 

65,881 

32,780 

87,612 

28,067 



Horse, colt, and ass— 

Dry and dry salted 

Lb- 

1,295 

3,430 

11,939 

10,462 

3,885 

6,415 

130 

1,451 

944 

640 

Wet salted 

Lb 

217 

564 



Total horse, colt and ass 

Lb 

4,725 

22, 401 

10,300 

356 

2,395 

1,104 


Kangaroo and wallaby...... 

Lb 

724 

1,152 

> 11,628 

1,256 

492 

(*) 

1,085 

1, 171 

Kip — ' 

Dry and dry salted (6-12 lbs ) 
Wet salted (loss than 12 lbs.) _ 

Lb 

3,579 

>2,120 

508 

Lb 


* 9 ; 168 

7,853 

(®) 

•1,908 

1,405 




Total kip ...... 

Lb 

C) 

3 20, 796 

11,437 

(») 

>4,028 

2,008 



Shew and Iamb- 

Dry. . 

Lb 

12,593 

86,245 

(0 

(0 

10 3, 828 
« 16, 557 

(") 

8,131 

(6j222 

>0 853 


or pickled 

Lb 

(") 

10 2,416 

on 

Slats, dry and pickled 

Lb 

* 38, 250 
* 3, 024 ' 

46,866 

•8! 137 

11,778 

Split! fishers' and skivers, 
dry and pickled 

Lb 

1,878 

(0 

>702 

455 



Total sheep and lamb...... 

Lb 

48,8:18 

61,668 

48,744 

8,353 

12,108 

12,228 



Miscellaneous hides and skins, n. 

e. s _ 

Lb 

5,504 

7,859 

G, 966 

1,224 

1,039 

1,443 



Total hides and skins 

Lb 

392,904 

658, 185 

352,493 

78,899 

135,295 

77,721 



Meats and meat products. 

Meats— 

Beef and veal, fresh 

Lb 

1 

28,001 

-iL 

1 

32, 481 

_iL 

« 13,043 

2,I)J 

3, 180i 

•1,504 

•794 

•462 

Beef, fresh 

Veal, fresh 

Lb 

Lb- 

» 8, 678 
B3,423 







Total- 

Lb 

28,001 

32,481 

25,144 

2,089 

3, 189 

2,850 



Mutton and lamb, fresh 

Lb 

12 855 


♦ 1, 787 

2,045 

1, 421 

(‘5 

•882 

Lamb, fresh 

Lb...... 

•825 

•110 

Mutton, fresh 

Lb 

?) 

0) 

•935 

hi 

C) 

•84 







Total mutton and lamb 

Lb- 

12,856 

8,709 

3,497 

2,045 

1,421 

576 

Pork, fresh.. 

Lb 

930 

998 

1,218 

177 

188 

278 



PoultiT and game— 

Dead or prepared 

Lb 

(*) 

2,907 

•937 


1, 186 
(V 

•318 

Dead 

Lb 


•477 

h) 

•106 

Prepared 

Lb- 


h) 

•297 

hi 

hi 

•108 

Miscellaneous meats— 

Meats, prepared or pre- 
servM 

Lb 

A129 


« 5,583 

601 

1,118 

(V 

•001 

Canned meats 

Lb 

•3,520 
• 118 

(0 

(0 

• 850 

Meat extracts 

Lb 

Q) 

hi 


• 100 

Other prepared meats. 
Miscellaneous meats, n. 
e. s 

Lb 

h) 

hi 

'1,988 

1,483 

hi 

0) 

•268 

Lb 

4,619 

2,340 

1,845 

550 

810 




Tntal meiAta _ 





7,657 

7, 661 

6,060 




i-i 1 |-- miM 



1 Not separately classified. ■ Beginning Jan. 1, 1024. 

t Beginning Sept. 22» 1022. * Classified as ** Calfskins.” 

« July i>Deo. 81, 1023. » July 1 -Sept. 21 ♦ 1022. 

u Classified as” Slats, dry and pickled/* ” Splits, fieshers and skivers, dry and pickled/' or *'Wooled» 
dry and green.” 
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TASiiB 678 . — AgrieuUwal import* the United State*, lMt-e4 — Continued 


Article Imported 


Year ended Jone 80 


Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

m 

1924, 

preUmi* 

nary 

1922 

1923 

li»4, 

prelimi- 

nary 

Lb 

Lb- 

Lb 

Gal 

Tkou* 

fcndt 

1,789 

2^290 

^961 

Thou- 
tandi 
11,016 
»•» 1,465 

^*^400 

TTtott- 

sande 

doUar# 

113 

1,884 

0) 

2,708 

IfiOO 
dollars 
838 
i> 619 
(*) 

w 154 

1,000 

doUart 

224 

398 

•240 

0) 





4,150 

11,807 

1,611 

9,272 

862 





6,922 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

161 

48,179 

9,097 

880 

52,684 

10,124 

156 

46,206 

10,284 

120 

800^446 

6,717 

888 

405,796 

7,388 

182 

850^028 

8,632 

Lb 

67,437 

63,188 

66,595 

807,288 

413,567 

358,792 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

148,787 

1 

171, 879 

si 

<33,376 

>69,445 

>15,554 

19,979 

8- 

34,946 

8 

<7,154 
* 16, 784 
>3,604 

Lb 

148, 787 

171,879 

118,375 

19,979 

84,946 

26,492 

Lb 

8^821 

I 

43,703 

<4,681 

»6»675 

*1,614 

6,939 

8 

14, 556 
8 

< 1,615 

Lb 

Lb 

1 

•iL453 

•909 

Lb 

82,821 

48,703 

12,820 

6,939 

14,655 

4,977 

Lb,.„. 

Lb 

Lb 

^,233 

si 

2^496 

<23,218 

>76,900 

>2,885 

17,585 

8 

10^117 

<7,983 

>34,528 

•1.440 

Lb 

69,233 

298,496 

108,003 

17,585 

108, 117 

43,951 

Lb 

Lb 

i 

<fi“ 

i®2,851 

>7,221 

(»•) 

<1,126 

1,146 

(‘5 

w 1,069 
*2,857 

<758 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

i 

*1,822 

•2,406 

•53 

1,341 

Si 

8 

*561 

•1,027 

620 

504 

Lb 

4,246 

11,394 

4,925 

1,146 

4,477 

2,309 

Lb 

(») 

>24,708 

12,725 

(0 

*^096 

3,131 

Lb 

255,087 

550,180 

251,848 

45,649 

167, 191 

80.860 

Lb 

Lb 

8, 101 

3,921 

o5 

8,271 

1 

581 

0) 

814 

0) 

708 

•182 

Lb 

Lb 

48,860 

i ® 

101,209 

61 

101,162 

591 

li 

1,484 

21 

1,382 

17 

Lb 

Lb 

i 8,158 

1 8,614 

5,628 

4,821 

5,787 

4,^ 

4,805 
1, 155 

7,778 
2; 07^ 

9,748 

2,275 


ijnMALS AND AHaUAJL rBODUCT»--OOn. 

Meats and meat prodooto—Oontd. 
Oils and fats, animal— 

Beef and hog fats 

Qrease and oHs* n. e. s 

Wool greasp 

lous oils, n. e. s 


Total oils and fats 

Total meats and meat prod* 
nets 


Joooons._ 
Raw silk.. 
Waste- 


Total silk (unmanufactured) 

Wool and mohair (unmanufactured) : 

Carpet wool 

On the skin or in the grease.. .| 
Washed or scoured- 


Total carpet wool 

and washi^.. 


Clothing wool 
In the I 
Bcourei 


Total clothing wool.. 


Combing wool. 
In the t 


and washed.. 


Total combing wool. 


Hair of the angora goat (mo- 
hair), alpaca, and other like 

animals 

Mohair (angora) 

In the grease and 

washed 

Scoured 

Cashmere, alpaca, etc 


Total mohair, cashmere, I 

alpaca, etc........... 

Wooled sheepskins, dry 

and green. 

Total wool and mohair 
(unmanufactured) | 

Miscellaneous animal x»roduot8: I 

Beeswax 

Blood, dried 

Bones, hoofii, and horns (unmanu* j 

factored) 

Bristles, crude, not sorted, etc... 
Bristles, sorted, bunched or pre* I 

pared 

Feathers, except ostrich 


> Not separately daasifled. 

< Begimuim Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Beportedin value only. 

* July l-Uec. 81, 1928. 

* Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 
w Jul^-Sept. 21, 1922. 

Exdodes^'Orette and oils, n. e. s.,'* dutiable. 

Olassilled as **Mohair (angora), **In the grease and washed,'* or ** Scoured** or ** Cashmere, alpaca. 


etc.' 
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Tablb 078. — AgrieuUvntl importt of the United Statee, IdtA-H — Continued 


Year ended June SO 


Aitide imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1024, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1022 

1923 

1924, 

preliini- 

nary 

ANtKALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS— COIL 




mil 






Thott- 

Thm> 

ThOVr 


1,000 

1,000 

MiSoeUaneous animal products— Oon. 


sands 

sands 

tanda 

imart 

ioUara 

doUara 

Feathers, ostrich 

Lh 

126 

17« 



1,140 

787 

Gelatin.' 

Lb 

2,627 

4,879 

5,274 


1,576 

1,842 

Glue and glue sire 

Lb 

4', 176 

6.930 

8; 062 


702 

668 

Glue stodc and hide cuttings. . . . 

Lb 

26:322 

29,768 

28,412 

1, 160 

1, 167 

1,009 

Hair, horse 

Lb 

3,946 

7,493 

4.900 

1,688 

8,806 

2,651 

Hsdr) other animals 

Lb 

41298 

0i009 


419 

i;i96 

i:242 

Honey 

Lb 

2,567 

693 


119 

60 

86 

Sausage casings 

Lb 

1SL436 

18,603 

20,386 

7,184 

11,801 

13,055 

MisoeDaneousi n. e. s 

Lb 


(»5 

i;446 

' 83 

1,670 

2,543 

Total animals and animal prod- 








ucts 





402,112 

806,523 

620,808 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 




_ S 




Chocolate and cocoa: 








Chocolate and cocoa, prepared ... 

Lb 

1,844 

2,421 

*1,466 

465 

549 

*367 

Chocolate, prepare 

Lb 

(') 

0 

•383 

0 


• 105 

Cocoa, prepaid 

Lb 


0) 

« 1, 417 

0 

(1) 

•196 

Cocoa or dicao'beans 

Lb . 

817, 124 

381.506 

382; 671 

27,349 

34,647 

28,346 

Coffee 

Lb 

1,238,012 

1,305,188 

1,429,742 

148,603 

181, 639 

206,646 

Coffee extracts and substitutes 

Lh 

31 

0 

0 

1 

c'5 


Cotton (unmanufactured): 






Long staple (478 lbs.) . . 

Bale 

46 

169 

129 

7,189 

22,032 

21, 142 

Short sta^e (478 lbs.) . . 

Bale 

329 

836 

176 

86,760 

88,608 

22,619 

Total cotton (unmanufactured) . 

Bale.... 

376 

494 

305 

43,968 

60,640 

43, 761 

Fruits: 








Dried- 








Currants 

Lb 

49, 467 

18,924 

17, 166 

8,710 

1, 632 

1,352 

Dat^ 

Lb.. __ 

46, 742 

62, 037 

441143 

2,417 

2,685 

1,817 

Figs 

Lb 

43, 139 

36, 586 

31,668 

8,413 

1,993 

2,004 

Rusins and other dried grapes. 

Lb...... 

18,363 

12,336 

61744 

i;936 

1, 177 

501 

Total dried fruits 

Lb 

167. 711 

119, 881 

98,710 

11,476 

7,487 

6,764 

Fresh- 


1 






Apples.. 

Bu 

0) 

> 163 

131 

0) 

>299 

244 

Bananas 

Bunch.. 

46, 120] 

44,604 

44,923 

19,061 

18,909 

20^461 

Berries 

Lb 

0) 

> 1,248 

3, 639 


•111 

373 

Cherries, natural state 

Lb 

0) ' 

0} 

•2,970 

0 

0 

•249 

Citrus— 


1 





Grapefrmt 

Lb 

(3) 

(■) 

11,766 

689 

643 

848 

Lemons 

Lb 

101, 692 

122,818 

75,297 

2,113 

2,600 

1, 729 

Limes 

Lb 

0) 

0 

•2,144 

0 

0 

•70 

Oranges. 

Lb 


0 

•245 

0 

0) 

•8 

Oranges and limes 

Lb 

(») 

0 

*3,331 

274 

224 

•104 

Grapes 

Cu.ft-- 

780 

1,866 

831 

1,246 

1,920 

1,534 

Pineapples 


(•) 

(*5 

(•) 

2,187 

2,589 

2,642 

Total fresh fruits 





26,360 

27.835 

27,762 

Prepared or preserved— 




- 

■=«-. ^ 



Cherries 

T.b 

(}) 

(l\ 

•1,380 

(*) 

(^) 

•150 

Citron or citron peel 

Lb 

0 

0 

• 2, 611 

0) 

(») 

•306 

F^ts, canned or preserved... 


0 

0 

(“) 

1,568 

14 606 

(H) 

Ginger root, preserved 

Lb 

(») 

0 

•387 

ri 

0) 

*58 

In their own Juices, or in sugar 






or spirits 

Lb 

(>) 

*772 

1,872 

1 

(*) 

*102 

170 

Jellies. Jams, marmaladee and 





fruit batter 

i Lb 

0) 

0 

1 « 1,392 

V) 

0 

•221 


1 Not separately daasifled. 

* Beghming Sept. 22, 1922. 

> Reported to Ytlw only. 

«July 1-Deo. 81,1928. 

* Begtontog Jan. 1, 1924. 

>®Jnjy l“Sept 21, 1922. 

14 Bxdudes^'MiscdlaneouB traits, n. e. s." 

M Classified as '^Citron or citron peel,” ‘‘Ginger 
butter, “ “Other prepared and preserved.** 


root, preserved’*, “Jellies, Jams, marmalades, and trait 
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Tabu 078 . — Atrieutboid imports ef the Uwttod States, — Continued 


Arttde Imported 


Year ended June 80 


Quantity 

Value 




1024, 



1024, 

Unit 

1922 

1023 

prelimi- 

1022 

1928 

prellxni- 




nary 



nary 


Thtm- 

Tftou- 


1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 


tandt 

sands 


ioUars 

dottwrt 

dottars 

Gal 

(>) 



8, 125 

4,670 

4,384 

Lb 


0) 

•2,075 


('5 

*214 

Lb 


• am 

6,oia 

0) 

a 1,026 

746 

Lb 

h) 

(? 

32,503 

4,848 

8,326 

2,194 





47,362 

44,650 

42,069 





Lb 

(*) 


*7,304 

(*> 

(») 

*130 

Bu 

126 

138 

228 

137 

168 

227 

Bu 

1,733 

208 

4,244 

709 

178 

2,017 

Lb 

66,707 

66,947 

32,193 

2,307 

1, 772 

1,252 

Lb 

6,122 

11,678 

5,118 

372 

862 

284 

Bu 

14,466 

18,013 

27,284 

16,034 

20,084 

25,094 





20,549 

22,604 

29,884 





Lb 

790 

911 

900 

56 

67 

55 

Bbl 

619 

429 

169 

8,560 

2,308 

838 

Lb 

310 

846 

1, no 

72 

203 

281 

Ton 


•01 

167 


•1,824 

3,541 

Lb...... 

0) 

(0 

*1,015 

0) 

(») 

*121 

Lb 

1,002 

8,254 

8,870 

177 

250 

254 

Lb 

, oi 


»• 1,013 

1,863 

1,041 

588 





26,277 

28,187 

35.662 






Lb 

26,610 

22,972 

23,411 

8,039 

6,641 

4,855 

Lb 

4,723 

4, 676 

2,654 

543 

426 

222 

Lb 

38,870 

39,806 

45,241 

1, 810 

2,046 

2,451 

Lb 

22,502 

20,151 

27,200 

1,048 

041 

1,024 

No 

82,001 

77,033 

65,801 

2,162 

1,743 

1,723 

Lb 

44,382 

32,496 

45, 137 

3,611 

2,371 

8,619 

Lb 

6,484 

6,209 

7,863 

818 

048 

1, 102 

Lb 

14,133 

14,366 

14, 111 

1,164 

1,067 

000 

Lb 

7,427 

42,439 

48.310 

340 

2,011 

2,130 

Lb 

i376 

3,862 

3,561 

146 

171 

149 

Lb 



1 *192 



•42 

Lb 

0) 

0) 

1 *1,207 

0) 

W 

*461 

Lb 

17,027 

17,606 

18,705 

7,100 

4,438 

4,462 

Lb 

48,206 

19,913 

18,245 

5,878 

2,406 

1,894 

Lb 

(»5 

(•5 

8,287 

021 

1,716 

622 





83,069 

26,012 

26,665 






TSQBTABLE FBODUCTS--OOntinued 

Frulta— Continued. 

Prepared or preaerved—Contd. 

Olives 

Pineapples 

Other prepared and preserved 
Miscellaneous fruits, n. e. s 


Total fruits.. 


Qrains and grain products: 

Qrains — 

Buckwheat 

Com 

Oats, 

R 106 ~ 

Cleaned (except patna)... 

Uncleaned 

Wheat - 


Total grains. 


M eal and flour~- 

Rioe flour, meal, etc 

Wheat flour 

Miscellaneous grain products- 
Biscuits, waters, cakes, etc... 
Bran, snorts, and other by> 

product fe^ 

- Bread, yeast, leavened 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc 

Other grain products, n. e. 8...| 

Total grains and grain prod- 
ucts 


Nuts: 

Almonds— 

SheUed 

XJnshelled 

Brasil and cream nuts 

Chestnuts, including marrons. . . 

Coconuts, in the shdl 

Coconut meat, desiccated or pre- 


\ 


pared. 
Filberts 


._.^ts— 

Shelled 

Unshelled 

Peanuts— 

Shelled 

UnsheDed 

PignoUa 

Pistache nuts 

Walnuts— 

Shefled 

Unshelled 

Miscellaneous, n. e* s 


Total nuts.. 


i Not separately olassifled. 

> Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported in value only. 

* Beginning Jan. 1, 102i. 

^ **Xllother dotiabls" not included. 
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Tabu #78 . — Agrieutiwal imports oj the United Stetee, 10te-$4 — Coatinued 



Year ended June 80 

Article imported 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1022 

1028 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1022 

1923 

1024, 

prelimi- 

nary 

vsoKTABLX PBODUCTS<-continued 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

oil nnlr^ ftnrt n{1..nnlrA itiaaI 

Lb 

Thtrn- 

tands 

76,628 

Thou- 
sands 
w 24, 261 
>22,772 
>46,056 

*21,600 

Thou- 

sands 

(IT) 

81,909 

68,162 

39,020 

ifiOO 

dmars 

1,660 

(V 

IfiOO 

dmars 

»636 

1,000 

dollars 

670 

Bean 

Lb 

(*5 

•422 

Cofxmut 

Lb 


h) 

>666 

642 

Miscellaneous (except bean 
and <yyM>nut), 

T.h 

(}) 

(0 

>303 

700 



Total oil cake and oil-cake 
meal 





1,660 

2,016 

1,823 






Oils: 

Essential and distilled— 

Bergamot 

Lb 

m 

>113 

86 


>206 

248 

Citronella and lemon grass. . . 
Geranium 

Lb 

Lb 

s 

>976 

801 

>42 

Iv 

>669 

(*) 

667 

•246 

Lavender 

Lb 

(1) 

163 

(1) 

>383 

804 

Lemon 

Lb 

767 

447 

643 

662 

278 

348 

Orange 

Lb 

>188 

211 

>861 

407 

Otto of roses 

Oz 

pi 

•26 

(1) 


*127 

Sandal wood 

Lb 

(n 

(1) 

•42 

(1) 

v) 

*200 

Thimae 

Lb 

(1) 

(1) 

•67 

(*) 

0) 

• 86 

Other 

Lh 


(8) 

496 

4,004 

3,499 

2.464 





Total essentia] and distilled 
oils 





4,666 

6,876 

6,112 

Expressed and fats— 

Chinese wood or nut oil 

Lb 

56,672 

7,123 

89,892 

80,896 

6, 142 

10,180 

13,848 

Cocoa butter 

Lb 

3,010 

1.160 

1,728 

767 

207 

Coconut oil 

Lb 

230,236 

212,673 

181,230 

(») 

16,878 

(11) 

14,968 

(») 

18,934 

(») 

Cottonseed oil 

Lb 

(11) 

168,705 

(*) 

Linseed oil 

Lb 

66,764 

17,840 

11,978 

6,068 

1,871 

Olive oil, edible 

Lb 

69,666 

V) 

74,626 

• 36, 210 

12,216 

12,862 

•5,666 

In packages weighing less 
than 40 pounds 

Lb 

• 23,208 

•3,667 

Other 

Lb - 

(‘) 


• 21,463 

0) 

0) 

*3,667 

•044 

Olive oil, Inedible , 

Lb 

23,781 

(^) 

42,686 

•11,846 

1.680 

8,446 

Denatured 

Lb 

•6,230 


*670 

Sulphured or foots 

Lb 

0) 


•14,943 

b) 

0) 

• 1,876 

Palm kernel oil 

Lb 

(1) i 

0) 

•1,101 

0> 

0) 

*100 

Palm oil 

Lb 

89,1691 

2,878 

118,816 

7,668 

86,784 

2,421 

8,686 

706 

5,788 

Peanut oil 

Lb 

16,068 

322 

1,287 

Rape oil 

Oal 

1,862 

1,770 

2,068 

929 

1,226 

1,866 

Soybean oil 

Lb 

8.283 

38,636 

17,631 

469 

2,412 

1,166 

Vegetable tallow . 

Lb 

(0 

>8,467 

3,887 

(*) 

>684 

278 

Vegetable wax 

Lb 

7,243 

(*5 

9,386 

8,037 

1,018 

1,601 

1,159 

Miscellaneous oils, n. e. s 

Lh 

(»S 

11,043 

762 

2,100 

1,046 




Total expressed and fots 





66,028 

64,479 

57,783 

Total vegetable oils 





69,694 

69,864 

62,806 

Oilseeds: 

Castor beans . 

T.h 

93,241 

249,722 

1 

88,100 

80,871 

2,046 

2,876 

8,192 

Copra, not prepared. ... ... . 

Lb 

806, 100 
>66,962 
25.006 

299,774 

60,416 

19,677 

9,404 

(») 

11.6941 

•480{ 

12,808 

Cottonseed 

Lb 

(0 

13,632 

1,612 

Flaxseed 

Bu 

26,010 

60.486 

>638 

86,426 

412 

Poppy seed 

Lb 

(0 

303 

>6,817 

81,406 

4,760 

81,780 

(0 

MlsMllaneoiis oilseeds, n. e. s 

Lb 

20 

1,840 

1,300 





Total oilseeds. 





37,480 

67,826 

66,664 


1 Not separately classified. 

I Begimung Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported In value only. « 

<Jidy 1-Dec. 31, 1923. ^ 

• Bennnlng Jan. 1, 1024. 

»• Ju^l-Sept. 21, 1022. 

H Classified as **Bean,*’ **Oooonat,'* or **Mi8oellaneous (bean and coconut).*' 
» Lees than 600. 
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Tabud 678 . — AgrieuUxerol import* of the United State*, — Continued 


. 

Year ended June 80 

Artide Imported 

Quantity 

Value 

• 

Unit 

1922 

1928 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

VlOBTABLl PRODUC1»-H)Ontlnued 

Seeds^^exoept oilseeds) : 

Lh 

ThWr 

sandt 

(0 

(‘) 

Thou- 

sands 

15,166 

>2,242 

*1,451 

609 

Thou- 

sands 

12,899 

10,973 
7, 729 
24,287 
10, 102 

238 

1,000 

doUoffs 

0) 

0 

tfiOO 

dollars 

>689 

1,000 

dollars 

1,628 

1,248 

567 

Clover— 

Alsike 

Lb 

>257 

Crimson 

Lb 

0) 

hi 

1 188 


Lb 

%290 

16,663 

0) 

1,532 

2,149 

0) 

91 

A 620 
1,424 

104 


Lb 

9,601 

* 685 

1, 149 

>99 

Garden and other 'seeda^ 

Oflhhftg* 

Lb 

Canwry 

Lb 


>9,559 

9,864 

1,487 

4,389 

4,628 

11,620 

8,652 

84,187 

h) 

>306 

874 

Tiimin ... 

Lb 

0) 

>596 

0 

*07 

170 


Lb 

Lb 

oV“ 

0 

13,463 

15,890 

>7,139 

2,238 

2,838 

546 

1,282 

996 


Sugar beet 

Lb 

1.579 

1, 121 

Vetch and other field seeds, n. e. s. 

MlSoehanAoiiA maiIr _ _ 

Lb 

(0 

2,046 

>839 

i;025 

1,494 

Lb 

h) 

(•5 

1,841 




Total seeds (except oilseeds) ... 





11,344 

A 812 

14, 174 






Spioes; 

Anise seed- . 

Lb 

0) 

3. 185 

0) 

3,642 
6 772 

• 282 

0) 

464 

0) 

494 

• 33 


Lh _ 

3,152 

4,854 

554 

Unground - 

Lb 

427 

(0 

603 

6.33 

CarawEty seed 

Lb 

1047 

0 


. C&rdamonseed . 

Lb 

0) 

0 


0 

0 




(‘) 

(*) 

10.294 

(*) 

(• 18) 
9,107 
• 421 

(0 

490 

(0 

««7 

(') 

(»0 

558 

TTnsrround . _ _ 

Lb 


Lb 



Lb 


0 


0 

0 



Lb 




^282 

(*) 

Vl44 

(*) 

1 , 435 
• 32 


Lb 

•552 

Cummin seed. 

Lb 

« 

« 

•566 

0 

0 

• 111 


Lb 

6*689 


4,964 

628 

A75 

679 


Lb 

(0 

•892 

(*) 

022 


» 167 

Mustard- 

Ground or prepared 

Lb 

1,594 

12,490 

4,144 

8A948 

1,764 
13, 216 

1 5,268 

10 8,339 
>20,386 
>4,828 

1,456 
16, 136 
8,327 
(0 

22,353 
4,982 
•1,430 
•1, 753 
828 

766 

Mustard se^.'whole . 

Lb 

487 



Lb 

460 

609 

502 


Lb 

2,588 

10 

(0 

1,634 

566 


Lb 

(^ 

(0 

>1,346 

>483 

White 

Lb 


0 

Allspice (pimento), unground 

Pinuento, whole. 

Lb 

h) 


0 

(0 

•48 

Lb 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

» 211 

Vanilla bdms. 

Lb 

1,248 

8,714 

V 28 I 

2,279 

564 

2,884 

2,200 

3,610 

1,761 

Miscellaneous spioes, n. e. s 

Lb 

18,640 

11.344 

Total spices 





10, 596 

13,440 

14,686 






Sugar, molasses, and sirups: 

Beet sugar (2,0001bs 

Cano sugar (2, 000 lbs,).. 

Maple sugar and maple sirup 

Ton 

Ton 

Lb 

Gsl 

0) 

4,232 

8,672 

87,906 

(*) 

4,867 

8,217 

1 161,135 

3)766 

1,784 

174,037 

(0 

200,774 

842 

1,667 

0) 

865,101 

601 

2,986 

(») 

87A861 

320 

6,657 



Totalsugar, molaasoe, and sirups. 





202,783 

36A687 

880,348 


'CSBSSKSSS 

s»aB^=«ss: 


•re<e,- r ... 

Lb 

86,142 

96,669 

106,37 

6 1A040 


»!998 



Tobaooo (unmanufactured): 

Cigar leaf- 

stemmed 

Lb 

<‘) 

>9,529 

>10,5^ 

• 11,018 
12,760 

(0 

>9,048 

>A888 

18,642 

Unstemmed 

Lb 


W 

laoTi 


> Not separately dassilled. July l-6ept. 21, 1922 

* Bei^iiliig Sept. 22, 1922. >• Less than 500. 

* Reported in value only. i* Olasslfled as ''Blaok*' or “White.* * 

* Beghming Jan. 1, 19M. 
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Tabld 678 . — AgricvUurdl imports of the United Statee^ 1922-24 — Continued 


Year ended June 80 


Axtiole imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 



1924, 

prelimi- 

nary 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— continued 



■■ 







Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 


1,000 

Tobacco (unmanufactured)— Oontd. 


sanda 

Bands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

doUars 

nig^iumttA lAftf 

Lb 

(0 



Q) 

22, 413 

17,949 

Leaf suitable for cigar wrappers — 

Lb 

^211 



10,940 

19,432 

15 ; 230 

Product of tbe Philippine Islands. 

Lb 

504 

1,924 


67 

228 

146 

Scrap and other unmwufactured 








tobacco.... 

Lb 

(*) 

>1,990 

2, 118 

(0 

* 596 

877 

Other leaf 

Lb 

69,511 

10 10, 129 

i («) 

46,068 

>0 8,193 

(«) 

Total tobacco (unmanufactured) 





57,060 

69,193 

69,015 

Vegetables: | 








Dried and fresh— | 








Beans, dried... 

Lb 

31, 171 

157,356 

53,152 

1,216 

5,512 

1,968 

Chickpeas, or garbanzas 

Lb 

(■} 

(‘5 

<4,226 

(•5 

(}) 1 

<190 

Farinaceous substances— ar- 




rowroot, cassava, sago, and 








tapioca.. 

Lb 

77,999 

93,964 

90,961 

2,069 

3,465 

4,255 

Qarfic 

Lb 

6,856 

7,890 

61416 

ZTJ 

'346 

264 

Mushrooms and truffles 

Lb - 

6,185 

6,991 

> 2 ; 516 

1,881 

1,817 

4 722 

Mushrooms 

Lb 


0 

* 2 ; 146 

(‘5 

0) 

•672 

Truffles 

Lb 

(*) 

(>; 

0 14 

0) 

0) 

•35 

Onions 

Lb 

141, 791 

101,604 

80,106 

3,306 

1,900 

1,760 

Peas, dried 

Lb 

59,832 

25; 963 

16; 720 

2 ; 155 

i;030 

'671 

Potatoes— 

1 



Natural state 

Lb 

126,572 

34,329 

33,843 

1, 793 

1 

836 

088 

Dried or prepared and 





flour.. 

Lb 

2,040 

10 258 

Q) 

85 

* 0 14 

(0 

Tomatoes 

Lb 

0) 

(1) 

<50,838 

0) 

(*) 

•1,026 

Turnips. 

Lb 

0) 

>100,266 

140,000 

(0 

>297 

'673 

Miscellaneous fresh, n. e. s... 

Lb 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

8 , 399 ! 

8, Ml 

2,869 

Prepared or preserved- 








Canned- 








Peas - 

T.h 

(”) 

*845 

1,489 

(”) 

>111 

150 

Tomatoes 

Lb 

(«) 

>20,166 

30, 946 

(*‘) 

*1.280 

1,646 

Other 

Lb_ 

(«) 

> 2 ; 267 

3 ; 920 

(«) 

>229 

880 

Bean cake, miso, or similar 





products. 

Lb 

0) 

0) 

<692 


0) 

<50 

Lentils 

l.h 

0) 

(ij 

»6,028 

V) 

(») 

•828 

Miscellaneous edible vegeta- 






tables, n. e. a __ 

Lb 

(•) 

<•) 

(*) 

373 

1,510 

1,432 

Pickles and sauces 

Lb 



44.939 

1375 

1,171 

4434 

Pickles 

Lb 

0) 

h) 

<354 

(y> 


• 48 

Sauces 

Lb 

V) 


« 4, 679 

V) 

(0 1 

•388 

Tomato paste.. 

Lb 

0) 

0 

<4, 164 

h) 

0) 1 

•421 

Tomatoes otherwise prepared. 

Lb 


(1) 

<1,341 

(‘) 

(0 

•69 

Other 

Lb 

(») 

(•) 

19, 424 

3,316 

2,262 

1,361 

Total vegetables 





22. 315 

25,330 

22,840 

Miscellaneous vegetable products: 








Argols or wine lees 

Lb 

18,749 

21, 950 

17,650 

1,218 

1,739 

1,244 

Beet pulp, dried. 

Ton 

(*) 

>17 

81| 

(‘5 

^6051 

905 

Beverages— 



54^ 




Distilled liquors 

Pf.gal- 

350 


48 

1,530 

.208 

282 

Champagne and other spark- 



14^ 

1 




ling wines 

Qal 

83 


2 

278 

83 

12 

Still wines 

Gal 

646 

0 162 

91 

918 

259 

121 

Ginger sJe, nonalcoholic 

Gal 

(») 

(*) 1 

> 4^ 

(0 

(») 

• 65 

Lemon, lime, and sour orange 




Juice not more than 2 per 








cent alcohol................ 

Lb 

(*) 

>1, 166 

4,296 

(*) 

*129 

512 

Other beverages and fruit 






1 


Juices, n. e. s 


(0 

(») 

(») 

825 

481 

STI 


1 Not separately dasslfled. 

> Beglnnlag Bept. 32, 1022. 

I RepKxrted In value only. 

« July l-Deo. 81, 1028. 

* Befflnnlng Jan. 1, 1024. 

•• cifMdfl^^aB *^6ll^ieaf (stemmed or unstemmed)” or " Oimmtte leaf.” 
oindnded to “Vegiiablear—Prepared orpreeerved—Other.” 


26288®— TBK 1624 68 
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Tablb 678 . — Agricultural imparts af the United StcUes, 19BS-I84 — Conti nued 


Article imported 


Year ended June 30 


Quantity 


1024t 19M» 

1922 1923 prelimi- 1922 1923 prellmi- 

nary nary 


▼EOITABLE PBODUCTS— continued 

Miscellaneous vegetable products— 
Continued. 

Drum, herbs, leaves, roots, etc.— 
Cinchona hark or other from 
which quinine may be ex- 


Lloorlce extract- 


Pyrethrum or insecticide flow- 
ers 


Total drugs, herbs, leaves, I 
etc - I 


Lb 

767 

3,443 

2,422 

277 

Lb 

0) 

*1,829 

1,163 

Q) 

Lb 

62,388 

35,339 

87,684 

2,681 

Lb 

(>) 

» 2,078 

1,202 

(}) 

Lb 

144 

109 

79 

386 

Lb 

(0 

>3, 148 

2,954 

(») 



•2,623 

2,968 


Lb 1 

h 

•22,480 

19, 3691 

0) 


Fibers, vegetable— 

Flax (unmanufactured)- 


Hemp (unmanufactured) - 


Jute and lute butts, unmanu- 
factured 


Ton 

2 

2 

Ton 

3 

6 

Ton 

8 

6 

Ton 

10 

11 

Ton 

62 

Mg 

Ton 


>66 

Ton 

0) 

•10 

Ton — 

10 

9 

Ton.. . 

C) 

•1 

Ton.— 

44 

98 

Ton 


98 

Ton 


19 


Hay ^ 

Hw 

go and derivitives 

Moss, seaweeds, etc., crude 

and greenhouse stock— 

8, roots and conns M 

Hyacinth M 

y, tulip, and narcissus. M 


Trees, plants, cuttings, and 


Fruit stock 

Rose stocks and plants. . 
Miscellaneous, n. e. s 


Total nursery and 
greenhouse stock 

Miscellaneous feeds and fodders, 

n.e.s 

Miscellaneous vegetable products, 
n. e. 8 


Vegetable ivory LJ.. 

Total vegetable products 




1 . 


6,017 

7.048 



790, 7681, 096, 72»1. 095, 931 


> Not separately dassifled. 
sBegiiming Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. 

July 1-Sept. 21, 1922, 

H01a88ifled«i‘'Jute''or‘Uutebatts.” . ^ ... 

n Classified as ** Hyacinth,'* " Lily, tulip, and nardssus” or “Croons and other." 
n Classified as “ Fruit stock," “ Bose stocks and plants," or “ MisosUaneous, o. e. a.** 
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Table 678 . — AgrieuUural imports of the United States, 190-^4 — Continued 



Year ended June 30 


1024, 

preliml- 1022 
nary 


1024 

1923 prelimi- 
nary 
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Table 67B,'^AgricuUttral imports of the United Statee^ 19ISBS4 — Continued 



' Division of Statistical and nistorical Kesearob. Oomplled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

> Not separately dassifled. 

> Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. 

• Be^nning Jan. 1, 1924. 
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Table 679 . — Shipmate of agricultural products to the United States from Alaska^ 
Hawaiif and Porto Rtco, 192IS-1BS4 
ALASKA 


Year ended June 30 


Articles 


Quantity 



Value 


Unit 

1922 

1023 

1024 

prelim- 

inary 

1022 

1023 

1024 

prelim- 

inary 

Animals 

No 

Thovr 

sandt 

0) 

Thou- 

sands 

(0 

>3 

Thou- 

sands 

1 

1,000 

dollars 

3 

1,000 

dollars 

6 

1,000 

doUars 

126 

Wood pulp - 

Wood, limber and lumber 

Ton 


3 

0) 

»6l 

62 

M ft..„ 

0) 

0) 

8 

10 

123 

IBS 

Total value of shipment 





13 

100 

366 


HAWAII 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 








Animals ... 

No 

0) 

10 

35 

9 

8 

6 

22 

Beeswax 

Lb 

25 

2 

7 

5 

Bonos, boofs, horns, etc— 

Lb 

(0 

1,626 

1,353 

361 

65 

105 

1 

2 

8 

Hides and skins 

Lb 

1,612 

1,668 

428 

2,000 

1,647' 

467 

145 

176 

173 

Honey 

Lb - 

64 

79 

94 

Meat'products — ^tallow 

Lb 

18 

30 

30 

Wool, "raw 

Lb 

88 

333 

121 

10 

118 

43 

Total animals and animal prod- 
ucts 







264 

417 

870 






VSOSTABLE PRODUCTS 








Breadstufte: 

Rice 

r.h 

1,091 

0) 

8, 713 

709 

165 

55 

41 

11 

Other 

Lb 

146 

121 

0 

11 

9 

Coffee 

Lb 

^^281 

2,049 

(0 

207,066 

218 

570 

406 

1 431 

Fibers (unmanufactured), sisal 

Ton 

(0 

3 

2 

2 

Fruits; ' 

Canned- 

Pineapple 

Lb 

(0 

186 

267,865 

218 

10,737 

182 

22,322 

222 

28,247 

211 

Dried, gr^h or ripe— 

Bananas .... 

Bunch.. 

Pmeapples 

Box 

0) 

(*) 

0 

13 

31 

25 

33 

Prepared or preserved 

Lb 

29 

40 

12 

7 

8 

Pineapple J uToe 

Lb 


4 

39 

81 

(0 

8 

4 

Nuts 

Lb 

h) 

* 178 

07' 

5 

4 

Sugar and molasses: 

Molassos-- * 

Oal 

3,686 

20,818 

5,862 

13,810 
1, 181, 289 

i 

10, 914 

6,600 
1, 164, 788 

204 

232 

366 

Sugar- 

Refined 

Lb 

1,202 
43. 007 

1,240 

68,346 

686 

Unrefined 

Lb 

1, 170, 807 

73,036 

Total sugar (2,000 lbs.) . . 

Ton 

606 

698 

686 

45, 109 

69,586 

74, 521 

Tobacco, unmanufactured loaf. 

Lb 

4 

28 

19 

3 

1 

21 

Vegetables 

Lb 

0) 

600 

624 

36 

33 

30 

Total vegetable pioducts 





66, 037 

02,896 

103,807 






POEEST PRODUCTS 








Lumber— boards, planks, and deals... 

M ft.... 

(*) 

0) 

(*) 

1 

(*) 


Total value of shipments, in- 
cluding forest products 





66,292 

66,201 

03,313 

93,318 

104,267 

104,267 

Total shipment^ excluding 

fof Aftt prodiictii, _ - 











PORTO RIOO 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Paaowat _ 

T.b 

14 

20 

20 

2 

6 

6 

HidAM and skins 

Lb 

1.062 



78 

ao 



Cattle 

Lh 

*610 

Other. 

Lb 


673 

72 


lOB 

80 

ITopey 

Lb 

1,092 

(«5 

2,023 

2 


50 

118 

177 

<•) 

Tallow 

Lb 

(*) 

(0 

Total Aoimal products 





130 

286 





ssssasn; 




» Reported in value only. • Jan. Wune 30, » Classified as ** Cattle'* and *• Other.** 

* NotMparately olassifled. * Less than 500. 
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Tablb 679 . — Shipments of aaricuUural produde to the United States from Alaska^ 
Hawaii^ and Porto RicOf 1922--19ft4 — Continued 

PORTO RlOO-Contlnued 


Year ended June 30 


Articles 


vbqbtabLr products 


Coffee 

Raw 

Prepared (roasted, powdered) 

Cotton (unmanufactured) 

Fruits: 

Fresh— 

Grapefhiit 

Oranges 

Pineapples 

Other 

Prepared or preserved (canned or 
otherwise)— 

Grapefruit 

Guavas 

Pineapples 

Other 

Total fruits 

Nuts: 

Coconuts 

Copra 

Other 

Seeds; 

'Annato 

Other i 

Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses and sirups 

Sugar (2,0001bs.).- 

Tobaoeo (unmanufactured); 

Leaf- 

Stemmed 

Unstemmed 

Stems, scraps, and trimmings 

Total tobacco (unmanufactured) 

Vegetables 

Mttcellaneous vegetable products: 

Alcohol, denatured 

Bay oil 

Boots and plants— 

Ginger root 

Other 

Straw (unmanufactured) 

Total vegetable products 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Wood (unmanufactured) 

Total value of shipments, in- 
cluding forest products 

Total value of shipments, 
exduding forest products 


Quantity 

Value 




1024 



1024 

Unit 

1922 

1023 

prelim- 

1922 

1923 

prelim 




Inary 



mnry 


ThOUr 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

66 

(«) 

(«) 

13 

(•) 

(•) 

Lb 


71 

317 

0) 

14 

71 

Lb 

h 

('‘) 

1 

h) 

(3 4 ) 

(♦) 

Lb 

263 

665 

486 

129 

261 

182 

Box 

361 

461 

667 

1,101 

1,382 

1,099 

Box 

388 

738 

192 

924 

1,749 

471 

Crate— 



270 

600 

726 

812 

Lb 

b) 

hi \ 

1,707 

116 

131 

38 

Lb 


>4,060 

3,862 

(») 

*481 

m 

Lb 


*3 1 

6 ' 

(>) 

(3 4) 

1 

Lb 


0) 1 

1,470 

71 

84 

163 

Lb 

(') 

h 

19 

42 

J2 

2 





2, 863 ' 

4, 5^45 

3,792 







M 

(>) ' 

(}) 

18 

478 

667 

605 

Lb 


>45 

218 


>2 

7 

T.h 

i 


71 



9 

Lb 

0) 

*3 227 

350 

n 

>21 

77 

Lb 1 


(*) 

80 


17 

16 

GaL. .. 

11,363 

13,200 

11,067 

499 

358 

427 

Ton 

470 

366 

372 

40,785 

46, 176 

47,793 

Lb 

17,439 

^ 11,466 

(’) 

8,149 

7 6, 144 

(') 

Lb 

i'l 

>3,300 

18,842 

(») 

>2,295 

11,003 

Lb 


>80 

992 

1 (*) 

>48 

656 

Lb 

4,031 

4.669 

3,500 

845 

972 

612 

Lb 

22.370 

19, 574 

20,331 

8,994 

9, 459 

13, 170 

Lb 

(*) 

>682 

m 

0) 

>30 

30 

Gal 

(*) 

, >104 

321 


>32 

124 

1 Lb 


I *6 

12 


>7 

IS 

Lb 


>44 

48 


>4 

4 

Lb 


>2 

0 


(3 4) 

1 

Lb 

(*) 

(>*) 

1 

(*) 

(1 4 ) 

: (^) 





63,762 

61,613 

66, 326 





Ft. b. m. 

(«) 

>37 

62 

(») 

>2 

.1 





63,892 

61, 801 

00, 581 





53,892 

61,790 

60,678 






Division of Statistical and Historical Resetfoh. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1023 and li^, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 Reported In value only. 

* Not separately olassitled. 

* Jan. 1-June 30. 

^Lessthan 600. 

* ClossiOed as ‘‘Raw” and “Prepared.” 
JJj^l-Deo.81, 1032. 

fOUndfled as “Stemmed” and “Unstemmed.'* 




Export* <mi. Import* of Agriovitvroil Prodnot* lOYl 


Tabls 68D . — Vidue of principal groups of farm and forosi products exported from 
and imported into tho United Statesy 199iS-19$4 


Year ended June 30 


Artida 

Exports (domestic merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1922 

1928 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1023 

1924 

prelim* 

inary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

IJOOO 


dollars 

dollars 

doUttrs 

dollars 

doUars 

doUars 

Animals, live.,- 

14,951 

6,918 

6,787 

6,860 

0,621 

8.799 

Dairy products.. 

36,375 

23,327 

28,174 

18,220 

82.352 

41,660 

£k^ and egg products 

10, 147 

9,400 

8,784 

4.723 

4,356 

7,030 

Hides and sfclbs, raw (except fur) 

4,673 

3,496 

10,662 

78,809 

136,295 

77,721 

Meats and moat products 

256,370 

287, 168 

296,460 

11,807 

9,272 

6,922 

Silk (unmanufaofured) 




307,283 

413, 567 

858.792 

Wool aud mohair (unmanufactured) 

201 

121 


46,649 

167, 191 

80,800 

Animal products, miscellaneous 

7,892 

7,972 

8,662 

19,672 

34.869 

39,029 

Total animals and animal products.. 

330,609 

338,402 

368,693 

402, 112 

800,523 

620,803 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 







Ohooolate and cocoa 

727 

613 

709 

27,804 

85,006 

29,004 

Cotfee..- 

6,916 

6,690 

5,967 

148,604 

181,639 

205,646 

Cotton (unmanufactured) 

696, 379 

658,983 

903, 975 

43. 068 

6a640 

43.761 

Fruits 

66,070 

71,253 

84,619 

47,362 

44,660 

42,050 

Grains and grain products 

592,592 

462,786 

246,869 

26,277 

28,187 

35,662 

Nuts 

1,660 

1,405 

1,174 

33,069 

25.912 

26,665 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

37,342 

36,606 

27, 783 

98,743 

139,196 

120,372 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

4,314 

4,067 

2,886 

11, 344 

8,812 

14, 174 

Spices 

167 

201 

199 

10, 596 

13,440 

14,586 

Sugar, molrtsses, and sirups 

80,047 

43, 124 

18,846 

202,783 

308.687 

380,348 

Tea 




18,040 

26,308 

29,903 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 

i.57, 3i7 

146,232 

i^o^ 

67,060 

60, 193 

50,916 

Vegetables 

17,307 

16,680 

19,222 

22,316 

26,330 

22,849 

Ve^table products, miscellaneous 

26,620 

23.228 

28.699 

42,024 

71, 632 

71,096 

Total vegetable products 

1, 688, 367 

1,460,766 

1,508,304 

790,768 

1,098, 722 

1,096,931 

Total farm products 

1, 915, 866 

1, 799, 168 

1^866,897 

1,282,880 

1,905.246 

1,716,734 

FOREST PRODUCTS 







Dyeing and tanning materials 

2,644 

2,276 

1,972 

7,866 

8,856 

7,197 

Oums, re-sms, and balsams 

16,215 j 

22,900 i 

28, 179 

27,476 

41,738 

30,781 

Rubber and similar gums 




88,630 

171, 126 

167,628 

Wood 

72,288 j 

99,971 

132, 112 

69,688 

105, 132 

104,392 

Forest products, miscellaneous 

3,968 

C827 

6,626 

51,916 

78.873 

74,341 

Total forest products 

94,116 

129,982 

162, 789 

245, 474 

406,725 

374,339 

Total farm and forest products 

2,009,981 

1,929.160 

2,020,686 

1, 528. 354 

2,310,970 

2,091,073 


Shipments from the United 

Shipments from Porto Rico 


States to Porto Rico 

to the United States 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 







Animals, live 

163 

09 

HI 




Dairy products 

1,368 

1,378 

1,619 




Eggs and egg products 

(0 

20 

30 




Hides and skins, raw (except fur) 



78 

163^ 

70 

Meats and meat products 

4,992 

6,703 

6,897 

(») 

(>) 

(•) 

Animal products, miscellaneous 


•6 

26 

52 

123 

182 

Total animals and animal products . 

6,523 

7,206 

7,683 

130 

280 

252 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 







Chocolate and cocoa .. . 

136 

104 

198 




Coffee.... - 


2 

1 

18 

14 

71 

Cotton (unmanufactured) 




129 

261 

182 

Fnilts 

«300 

360 

465 

2,853 

4, 565 

8, 798 

Grains and grain products 

10,024 

10,641 

12,782 



Nuts — - 

26 

18 

28 

m 

M9 

611 


1 Not separately olassifted. * Jan. l-Jone 30. 

I than 600. * fixdudes * 'Oanned (rulta." 
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Tabu dSO.-^Valw of principal groups ^ farm and forest prodw^ expo 
and imported into the United States f jfPJ?;&”-JPj84“~Continued 


Article 

Year ended June 30 

Exports (domestic merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1022 

1 1023 

1024 

prelim- 

inary 

1022 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

VEGETABLE PEODUCTS>~COntinued 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Shipments from the United 
States to Forto Rico 

Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States 

um 

dollan 

196 

(*) 

>402 

4 

231 

2,328 

17 

UOOO 

dollars 

273 

*8 

510 

4 

770 

2,093 

222 

1,000 

doUara 

372 

8 

620 

2 

706 

2,627 

452 

1,000 

dollara 

11 

1,000 

dollara 

38 

1,000 

doUara 

93 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups 

Tea — j 

41,284 

46,534 

48,220 

Tobacco 

Vegeta Mes 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

Total vegetable products 

Total farm products 

rOBEST PBODtfCTS 

Bosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch 

8,904 

9,459 

*80 

43 

13,170 

30 

147 

13,654 

15,055 

18,246 

1 63,762 

! 61, 513 

66,326 

20,177 

22,261 

25,920 

53,802 

1 61, 799 

66,678 

(0 

>1,749 

18 

1,801 

19 

2,871 




Wood - 

0) 

*2 

8 

Total forest products 

Total lurm and forest products 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL FROnUCTS 

Animals, live 1 

Dairy products - 

1,749 

1,819 

2,800 

(0 

*2 

3 

21,026 

~24,080 

28,819 

63^2~ 

61, 801 

66,581 

1 Shipments from the United 

1 States to Hawaii 

Shipments from Hawaii to 
the United States 

207 

1,262 

497 

383 

1,276 

467 

308 

1,339 

488 

8 

5 

22 

Eggs and egg products 




Hides and sBns, raw (except fur) 

146 

18 

16 

67 

176 

30 

118 

88 

178 

80 

48 

102 

Meats and meat products 

Wool, raw 

1,497 

1,667 

1,564 

Animcd products, miscellaneous 

Total animals and animal products. . . 

VEGETABLE FRODtlCTS 

Dbooolate and cocoa 


M 

42 

8,453 

3,687 

3, 741 

254 

417 

370 

112 

15 
’903 
4,282 

85 

>123 

0) 

638 

16 

(0 

864 

146 

134 

23 

969 

6,389 

93 

242 

*21 

825 

20 

>3 

999 

227 

106 

66 

947 

6,171 

95 

314 

31 

619 

22 

1 

1,180 

316 




Ooflee 

670 

20,043 

64 

5 

406 

22,576 

62 

8 

431 

28,608 

20 

4 

Fruits 

Grai^ and grain products 

Nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed moducts 

Seeds, except oUseeds 




Sugar, molM^, etc 

Tea 

46,813 

60,818 

74,886 

Tobacco - — 

Vegetables 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

Total vegetable products 

Total farm products 

8 

86 

3 

1 

33 

2 

21 

80 

2 

7, 184 

8,045 

0,817 

66,037 

02,806 

103,897 

lb, *637 

12,632 

13,558 

66,201 

03,313 

104,267 


1 Not separately classified. 

* Jan. wnne 80. 

* Excludes ^^Molasses and sirups.*' 

s ExohideB*^ Cooperage sliookSt" "Logs and timber/' and "Douglas fir." 
f Szohide 0 *'PreBervedfniits» jellies, and jams.^* 

* Exdudei VOiloakeand meal.’* 
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Tabls 680 . — Value of mineipal groupe ^ farm and forest products exported from 
and imvw'tea into the United atatee^ Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article 

Exports (domestic merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1922 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

inary 

f ORBST PBODPCTS 

RrMiii, t.»r, t.nrppTif.liiA, iwid pitfth. 

Shipments from the United 
States to Hawaii 

Shipments from Hawaii to 
the United States 

1,000 

dollan 

80 

•2,067 

1,000 

doUart 

61 

8,293 

1,000 

doUart 

67 

8,924 

1,000 

dollart 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Wood - - 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL FBODUCTB 

AnimalB, live 

Dairy products 

2,097 

3,344 

8,981 

1 

(») 

(») 

12,734 

16,976 

17,839 

66,292 


104,267 

Shipments from the United 
States to Alaska 

Shipments from Alaska to 

1 the United States 

82 

1,054 

476 

1,572 

70 

1,223 

618 

1,786 

«6 

114 

1,259 

547 

1,779 

13 

3 

6 

125 

Bggs'ahd egg products 




hf^ts and m^t products 




Animal produotsi miscellaneous 




Total animals and animal products..| 





3,184 

8, 652 

3,712 

3 

6 

125 

VKOKTAPLE PBODUCTS 

Chocolate and cocoa 


24 

272 

711 

920 

37 

58 

*9 

555 

85 

•3 

699 

167 

18 

302 

847 

860 

35 

66 

7 

599 

84 

2 

797 

208 




Coffee - 

» 872 
34 
55 

(0 

469 

78 

(>) 

626 

*82 




Fruits 




Crftiwa and gram products 




Nuts 




Oil^dsand oilseed products 




Seeds, except oilseeds — 




Sugar 




Tea 




Tobacco 




Vegetables 




Vegetable produetn, TnineAllaneniisi 




Total v^etable products. __ _ 




3,116 

8,549 

3,828 




Total farm products 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Rosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch 




~6,300 

7,101 

7, 537 

3 

6 

]2il 

A. 

30 

51 

1.428 


■III 


Wood 

W793|| 1,166 

10 

0) 


. 82 

Forest products, misoellaneous 

Total forest products 

Total farm and forest products...... 




823 

itlwa 

1,479. 

10 

184 

240 

7,123 

8,297 

9,010 

13 

190 

368 


DiTlsion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 Not separately olassilled. 

* Less than 600. 

* Jan. 1-June 30. 

* Bxdudes “Canned fruits.'* . ^ 

I Bxoludes * 'Cooperage shooks", and "Logs and timber.* 

Excludes "Canned meats, n.e.s.’' 

HBzdudes "Bran, middlij^ and mill feeds." ^ ^ ^ ^ 

»Exolttd6B "Cooperage shool^" "Logs and timber,'* and "Shinglee.** 






















low Teea^ook of the DepartrMnt of Agriotitwre^ 

Ta9L]d 681 . — Exports of selected domestic agiicuUural products^ 1901’-^Wt4 


Packing-house products 


Year ended 
June 30 

Cattle 

Cheese 

Beef, 

cured— 

salted 

or 

pickled 

Beef, 

fresh 

Beef 

oils- 

oleooU 

Beef 

tallow 

Beef 
and its 
prod- 
ucts— 
total, 
so far as 
ascer- 
tain- 
able ) 

Pork, 

cured— 

bacon 

Pork, 

cured— 

hams 

and 

shoul- 

ders 

Pork, 

cured— 

salted 

or 

pickled 


Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tjooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


aand9 

pouTida 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1901 

450 

89,814 

56, 313 

361,748 

181, 651 

77, 167 

705, 105 

456, 123 

216, 672 

138,644 

1002 

393 

27,203 

48,633 

301, 824 

138,546 

34,066 

596,255 

383,151 

227,858 

115,806 

1903 

402 

18,987 

52,801 

254,796 

126,010 

27,360 

646,056 

207, 386 

214, 188 

96,287 

1904 

598 

23,335 

57,585 

299,580 

165,184 

76,924 

663,147 

249,666 

194, 949 

112,225 

1906 

568 

10,134 

55,935 

236,487 

145,228 

63,637 

676, 376 

262,247 

203.459 

118,887 

1906 

684 

10,562 

81,088 

268,064 

209,658 

97,567 

732, 885 

861,211 

194, 211 

141,821 

1907 

423 

17,285 

62,645 

281, 652 

185,337 

127,858 

689, 752 

250, 419 

209,481 

166,427 

1908 

349 

8,439 

46,958 

201, 154 

212, 541 

01,398 

579,303 

241, 190 

221,770 

140,606 

1909 

208 

6,823 

44,494 

122,953 

179,985 

53,333 

418, 844 

244, 570 

212, 170 

62, 

1910 

189 

2,847 

36,554 

76,730 1 

126,092 

29,380 

286, 296 I 

152,163 

140,886 

40,032 

1911 

150 

10,367 

40,284 

42, 511 

138,697 

20,813 

265,924 { 

156,676 

167, 709 

45,729 

1912 

106 

6,338 

38,068 

15,264 

126,467 

39,451 

233,925 

208, 574 

204,044 

56,321 

1913 

25 

2,600 

25,867 

7,362 

92,850 

30,586 

170, 208 

200,994 

159,545 

53, 740 

1914 

18 

2,428 1 

23,266 

6,394 

97,017 

15, 813 1 

151, 212 

103, 964 

165, 882 

45,543 

1915 

6 

55, 868 ! 

31,875 

170,441 

80,482 

20,240 

394,981 

346,718 

203,701 

45,656 

1916 

21 

44,304 ! 

38,116 

231,214 

102,646 

16,289 

467, 566 

679,809 

282,209 

63,461 

1917 

13 

66,050 

68, 054 

197, 177 

67. 110 

15,209 

42J1. 674 

667, 152 

266,657 

40.993 

1918 

18 

44, 308 

54,468 

370,033 

66,603 

6,015 

600,132 

815,294 

419,572 

33, 222 

1919 

42 

IS, 792 

45,066 

332,205 

59,292 

16, 172 

591,302 

1,238,247 

667, 240 

31,504 

1920 

83 

19,378 

32,384 

163,661 

74,629 

32,937 

368,002 

803,667 

275, 466 

41,643 

1921 

146 

10, 826 

23,313 

21, 084 

106,415 

16,844 

203,815 

489, 298 

172, 012 

33.286 

1922 

155 

7,471 

28,774 

3,993 

117. 174 

27,658 

222, 462 

350,549 

271, 642 

33,510 

1923 

61 

8,446 

24,185 

4,017 

104,956 

25,665 

194,912 

408,3.34 

319. 269 

40,934 

1924* 

33 

3,938 

21, 851 

2,817 

92, 965 

37, 372 

185,418 

423,500 

381,564 

37,469 



Packing-house products 





Corn 

Cotton- 
seed oil 
coke 
and oil- 
cake 
meal 

Year ended 
June 30 

Pork- 

lard 

Pork and 
its prod- 
ucts— 
total, as 
far as 
asoeriam- 
able * 

Lard 

com- 

pounds 

Apples, 

fresh 

Corn 
and corn 
meal (in 
terms 
of 

grain) 

Cotton 

Glucose 

and 

grape 

sugar 

oil 

cake 

and 

oil- 

cake 

meal 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

barrels 

bushels 

pounds 

pounds 

1901 

611, 368 

1,462, 370 

23,360 

884 

181, 406 

3,359,062 

3I>4,210 

12, 703 

1,258,687 

1902 

556,840 

1,337, 316 

36,202 

460 

28,029 

3, 628, 975 

130,420 

14, 740 

1,050,466 

1908 

490,766 

1,042,120 

46,130 

1,656 

76,639 

3, 560, 142 

126,240 

8,093 

14,016 

1, 100, 393 

1904 

661,308 

1, 146,255 

63,604 

2,018 

58,222 

3,089,866 

162, 769 

820,349 

1906 

610, 239 

1,220,032 

61, 216 

1,500 

90,293 

4,330,322 

175,251 

24,171 

1,251,908 

1906 

741, 617 

1,464,960 

67,621 

1,209 

119,894 

3,034,046 

189,666 

48,421 

66,809 

1,110,835 

1,340,967 

1907 

627,560 

1,268,065 

80,149 

1,539 

86,368 

4, 518, 217 

161, 629 

1908 

603, 414 

1,237, 211 

75, 183 

1,050 

55,064 

3,816,999 

129,687 

66,128 

929,287 

1909 

628, 723 

1,053,142 

75,183 

896 

37,666 

4,447, 985 

112,226 

63,234 

1,233,750 

1910 

362,928 

707,110 

74,667 

922 

38,128 

3,206,708 

149,820 

49,109 

640,089 

1911 

476, 108 

879,466 

73,754 

^ 1,721 

65,615 

4,033,941 

181,003 

83,886 

804,697 

1912 

532,266 

1,071, 962 

62,623 

1,456 

41,797 

5,535,125 

171, 166 

72,490 1 

1,293,690 

1913 

619,026 

984,697 

67, 467 

2^150 

50,780 

4,562,296 

200,140 

76,263 

1, 128,092 

1914 

481, 458 

921, 913 

68,304 

1,607 

10,726 

4,780.941 

199, 531 

59,031 

45,026 

799,974 

1016 

476, 632 

1, 106, 180 

69,961 

2,352 

50,668 

i 403, 578 

168,463 

1,479,065 

1916 

427,011 

1,462,097 

62,843 

1,466 

39,897 

8,084,070 

186,406 

18,996 

15,768 

1,067,222 

1917 

444, 770 

1,601,948 

66,369 

1,740 

66,753 

3,088,081 

214,973 

1, 150, 160 

1018 

392,606 

1,692,124 

31,278 

635 

49,073 

2,320,512 

97,858 

4581 

44,681 

1919 

724,771 

2,704,694 

128,167 

1,676 

23,019 

2,762,947 

186, 230 1 

662] 

311,624 

1920 

587,225 
746, 167 

1,762,611 

44, 196 

1,061 

16,729 

3,543,743 

246,264 { 

511 

4^,673 

1921 

1,622,162 

42,166 

2,665 

70,906 

2,811,389 

141,054: 

L796 

464,701 

1922 

812,379 

1,516,320 

80,328 

1,094 

179,490 

3,358,879 

.273, 982 

3,696 

632,721 

1923 

962,642 

1,014,898 

1,794,880 

1,934,223 

11, 140 
6,907 

1,766 

4,098 

96,596 

23,136 

2,626,732 

2,949,356 

162,698 

148.061 

686 

454,360 

250,366 

1924* 



itnciudes canned, cured, and frasb beef, oleo oil, oieo stock, oleomargarine, tallow, and stearin from 
animal fats. 

* Preliminary. 

* Includes canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 
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Table 681 . — Exports of selected domestic agrictUtural products, 1901-191^4 — Coa. 


Year ended 
June 80 

Prunes 

Tobacco 

Hops 

Oils, 

vegeta- 

bfe— 

cotton- 

seed 

oil 

Rice 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish 

Sngar, 
raw and 
refined 

Wheat 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat 
and 
wheat 
flour (in 
terms of 
grain) 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ijm 

1,000 

1,000 

im 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

pounds 

bushels 

barrels 

bushels 

1901 

10,022 

816, 788 

14,964 

49,367 

28,528 

8,875 

132, 061 

18, 661 

21A990 

1902 

23.3')9 

801,007 

10, 718 

83,043 

29,891 

7,672 

184,886 

17,789 

234,773 

1903 

66,388 

368, 184 

7,798 

88,643 

19,780 

10,520 

114, 181 

19,716 

202,906 

1904 

73, 146 

811, 972 

10,986 

29,014 

29,122 

18, 419 

44,230 

16,090 

120, 728 

1908 

84,994 

334,302 

14,859 

81,538 

113,283 

18,348 

4,304 

8,826 

44,113 

1906 

24,870 

312,227 

18,027 

43,794 

38,142 

22,176 

34,973 

13,919 

07,609 

1907 

44,400 

840, 743 

16,810 

41,880 

80,174 

21,238 

76,669 

18,585 

146,700 

1908 - 

28,148 

330, 813 

22,920 

41,020 

28,444 

28,811 

100, 371 

13,927 

103,044 

1909 

22,602 

287, 901 

10. 447 

81,087 

20,811 

70,946 

66,023 

10, 521 

114,268 

1910 

89,015 

357, 196 

10,589 

29,861 

26,779 

128,607 

1 46,680 

9,041 

87.364 

1911 

81,031 

358,327 

18, 108 

30,069 

30,063 

84,947 

23, 729 

10,129 

69, 312 

1912__ 

74, 328 

379, 845 

12,191 

53,263 

30,447 

79,694 

30,160 

11,006 

79.{yJ9 

19% 

117, 961 

418, 797 

17,891 

42,031 

38,908 

43.095 

01,603 

11,395 

142,880 

1914. 

69, 814 

449, 750 

24,263 

28,738 

22, 414 

80,896 

02,304 

11, 821 

145,590 

1915 1 

43, 479 

348,346 

16,210 

42,440 

77,480 

849,007 

259,643 

16, 183 

332,468 

1916 

87,423 

443, 293 

22,410 

38,838 

121, 967 

1,630,161 

173,274 

15, 521 

243,117 

1917 ! 

89, 648 

411,599 

4,825 

21,188 

181. 372 

1,248,908 

149,831 

11,943 

203, 574 

1918-- : 

82,927 

289, 171 

8,498 

13,487 

106,363 

876,483 

34,110 

21,880 

132, 879 

1919 

69, 072 

629,288 

7,467 

23,828 

193, 128 

1,115,865 

178,583 

24,182 

287,402 

1920 

114,060 ! 

648,038 

30,780 

21,283 

483, 385 

1,444,031 

122,431 

21,682 

219,868 

1921- 

87,461 

606, 526 

22,206 

37, 769 

440. 858 

882,608 

203,268 

16, 180 

366,077 

1922 

109, 398 

463, 389 

19, .'>22 

12, 218 

741,509 

2,002,039 

208,321 

16,797 

279,407 

1923 

79,229 

484,364 

13,497 

8,872 

370, 670 

740, 858 

184, 981 

14,883 

221,923 

1924 > 

136,448 

897,630 

20,461 

5,256 

227,787 

270,942 

78,793 

17,263 

156,430 


Division of Htatlatical and Ulstorical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1901-1918, and Monihly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of tlie United States, June, 
1020, 1922, 1023, and 1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Cottonseed oil, 1010. pounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7 6 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 
1 barrel of corn meal is the product of 4 bushels of com, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 4}^ 
bushels of wheat. 

» Preliminary. 


Table 682 . — Imports of selected agricultural products, 1901-1994 


Year ended 
June 30 

Cheese 

Silk* 

Wool 

Al- 

monds 

Argols 

or 

wine 

lees 

Cocoa 

and 

choco- 

late, 

totm 

Coffee 

Corn 

Oats, 

includ- 

ing 

oat- 

meal 

Wheat 

1901 

1902 



■oliVdrrJ 

1,000 

pounds 

8,140 

0,869 

1,000 

pounds 

28,599 

29,270 

1,000 

pounds 

47,620 

62,879 



UOOO 

bushels 

32 

30 

1,000 

busheU 

600 

119 

1903 

15,271 

177, 188 

8,142 

29, 967 

68.047 


41 

150 

i.on 

1904 

16, 723 

173, 743 

0,839 

24.572 



17 

184 

7 

1908 

22,387 
17, 352 

249, 136 

201,689 
203, 848 
125, 981 
266,409 
283,028 

137. 648 

11.745 




18 

86 

8,103 

1906 


28,141 

30,641 

26,739 


861,669 

10 

40 

88 

1907 

18, 744 
16, 662 

988,321 

890^640 

11 

91 

878 

1908 

20 

388 

342 

1909 

25, 188 

11,029 

32,116 

1,040,869 

258 

6,692 

*41 

irTTiBHflMMI 

23,487 

26,666 

18,666 
16, 623 

28,183 

29,175 

111. 071 

871, 470 
87A 367 

118 

* 1,035 

164 

1911 

BidEmI 

82 

*107 

800 

1912 

4G.542 

26:688 


17,231 

23,661 

148,786 


83 

*Z622 

2,690 

1913 



195. 293 

16. 671 

29,479 

143, 610 

868, 131 


*724 

798 

1914 


34, 546 



29,793 

28,625 

179,364 


12,867 

*22,274 

1,979 

1916 

31, 053 


194,734 

1, 118, 691 

0,898 

*631 

426 

1916 


41.926 

534,828 


34,721 

245, 579 
340,483 



*665 

5,708 

1917 

14, 482 

EIUfii’lB 

872, 372 


23,920 

1, 319, 871 
1, 143, 891 

2,267 

*762 

24.139 

1918 

9,839 

2,442 

43, 681 

379, 130 
422,418 


30,267 

399, 312 

3, 196 

* 2, 501 
581 

28,177 

lOio 

80,060 

30^828 

$2,228 

313, 198 


8,811 

11, 121 

1920 

17,914 

88,410 

427,678 

33.682 

23,638 



10,229 

6,044 

4.780 

IMi 

10;888 

84,778 

318,236 


26,486 

328,447 

1,348,926 

8.743 

3,790 

51,004‘ 

1^ 

34, 271 

87, 437 

266,087 

81,343 

18.749 

318,960 

1,288,012 

125 

1,7$3 

14,460 

1923 

54.888 

63. 188 

»880. 180 

37,849 

21,950 

883.920 

1,808,188 

138 

293 

18,013 



jSsEm 



Ittil 


1,429,742 

22B 

i244 

27,264 


■MMIB 



» Includes Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon,*' *‘Silk waste, and "Silk cocoons.** 
■Does not include oatmeal. 

I Inoludes wooled sheep and lamb skins, dry and green. 

4 Preliminary. 
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Table 682. — Import* of odeeted agrictUtwral products, 1901~19e4-^outiaxKd 


Year ended 

Wheat 

Wheat, 

indud- 

ing 

wheat 

Plax- 

June 30 

flour 

seed 


1,000 

flour 

JfiOO 

buthda 

ifiOO 


harrtU 

ktukeU 

1001.. 

1 

603 

1,632 

1002.. 

0) 

121 

477 

1008.. 

1 

1,080 

129 

1004-. 

47 

218 

218 

1006.. 

41 

8,286 

206 

1006.. 

45 


52 

1007-. 

48 

500 

90 

1008.. 

¥> 

520 

67 

1000., 


457 

594 

1010... 


816 

5,002 

1011— 

143 

1, 147 

10,409 

1012— 

159 

8,414 

6,843 

1013... 

108 

1,282 

5,204 

1014... 

00 

2,884 

8,658 

1015... 

64 

715 

10,666 

1016.. 


7, 188 

14,679 

1017— 

175 

24,925 

12,394 

1018... 

675 

81, 215 

18,867 

1919... 

37 

11,289 

8,427 

1920... 

150 

5,406 

23,892 

1021.. 

1,421 

67,398 

16,170 

1022.. 

619 

17, 261 

13,632 

1028.. 

429 

19,945 

25,006 

1024 <. 


28,045 

10, 677 


X7n- 

manu- 

faotured 

tohaooo 

Flax 

Hemp 

Hops 

Jute 

andiute 

butts 

1,000 

IJOOO 

IJOOO 

1,000 

fumndt 

IfiOO 


loncUmt longiont 

longUmt 

36,851 

7 

4 

2,607 

103 

29,439 

34,017 


6 

2,805 

129 


5 

6,013 

80 



6 

2,758 

97 



4 

4,889 


41,126 


5 

10, 114 

104 

40,899 


9 

6,212 

104 

85,005 


6 

8,493 

108 

43,123 


6 

7, 387 

157 

46,853 


6 

8,201 

68 

48,208 


5 

8,558 

65 

54,740 


5 

2,991 

101 

67,977 



8,494 

125 

61,176 



5,382 

106 

45,809 



11,651 

83 

48,078 



676 

108 

49,105 

86,991 



237 

113 



121 

78 

83, 951 




53 

04,005 

6 


2,606 

77 

58,923 

5 


4,808 

00 

65,225 

6 



62 

76,786 

54,341 



1,295 

85 



761 

84 


Year ended 
June 80 


Manila 


Mo- 

lasses 


Olive oil, I 
fort ble 
ust ’ 


Opium, 

crude 


Pota- 

toes 


Rice and 
rice flour, 
rice meal, 
and bro- 
ken rioe 


Sisal 

grass 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined 



, 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


{long tons 

gallons 

SOflORS 

pounds 

bushels 

pounds 

long tons 

pounds 

1001.. 

' 44 

11,453 

983 

583 

372 

117,200 

70 

3,976,006 

1902.. 

56 

14, 891 

1,339 

534 

7, 656 

157, 669 

90 

3,031,916 

1903- - 

62 

17,240 

1,404 

517 

359 

169,656 

87 

4,216, 108 

1904... 

66 

18,820 

1,714 

573 

3,167 

154,222 

109 

3, 700,624 

1905... 

62 

19,478 

1,923 

585 

181 

106,484 

100 

3,680,933 

1906.. 

59 

16,021 

2,447 

469 

1,948 

166,548 

98 

3,979,331 

1907.. 

56 

24,631 

8,450 

565 

177 

209,603 

99 

4,391,840 

1908.. 

52 

18,888 

8,700 

286 

404 

212, 783 

104 

8,371,997 

1909.. 

62 

... 

4,129 

517 

8,384 

222,900 

91 

4,189,421 

1910... 


81,292 

8,702 

449 

353 

225,401 

100 

4,094,646 

1911.. 



4,406 

630 

219 

208,775 

118 

3,937,978 

1912.. 


28,828 

4,837 

400 

13,736 

190,063 

114 

4, 104,618 

1918.. 


38,927 

5,221 

508 

827 

222,104 

154 

4,740,041 

1914.. 


51,410 

6,218 

455 

3,646 

300,195 

216 

5,066,822 

1915.., 


70,840 

6,711 

484 

271 

277, 191 

186 

5.420,982 

1916.. 


86,717 

7,224 

147 

210 

264,324 

229 

5,688,162 

1917.. 


110,388 

7,588 

87 

8,079 

216,049 

143 

6,832,746 

1918... 


130,731 

2,588 

158 

1,180 

466,059 

150 

4,908,827 

1919.. 


130,075 

4,288 

846 

8,584 

368,726 

158 

5,886^048 

1920... 


154,670 

6,813 


6,941 

179,980 

176 

7,506,032 

1921... 


113,414 

4,443 

77 

3,423 

96,806 

169 

7,012,679 

1922... 


87,908 

7,941 

144 

2,110 

73,620 

72 

8,464,329 

1028.. 


161,185 

9,950 

109 

572 

69,536 

98 

8,738,488 

19344. 


174,087 

10^784 

79 

564 

88,210 

97 

7,530,000 


^ Ptelii&iiiary« * Ima than 500 bamls. * Inolndas all olive oil from 1001-1005. 
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Table 682. — Imports of selected agricultural products 1901--19B4 — Continued 


Plums 

1 Onions and Raisins 
prunes 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1901-1918, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 
192(1-1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Where figures are lacking, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for puhlica* 

tkin. « 

* Preliminary. ^ Value only given. * Beginning Jan. 1. 
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Table 683 . — Exports and imports of selected forest productSy 1901-19^4 



Domestic exports 

Imports 


Lumber 






Lumber 



Year ended 





Tim- 

















June 30 




Spirits 

her, 

Cam- 

Rubber 

Boards, 





Boards, 


Rosin 

of tur- 

hewn 

phor. 

gums. 

deals. 


Shellac 

w oou 


deals. 



penttne 

and 

crude 

total 

planks. 

Shin- 


pulp 


and 




sawed 



and 

gles 




plunks 







other 












sawed 





uooo 

Thou- 

uooo 

IM 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

IfiOO 

long 


Mfeet 

toads 

barrels 

gallons 

Mfeet 

pounds 

pounds 

Mfeet 

M 

pounds 

tons 

1001 

1, 102 

47,363 

2,821 

20,241 

600 

2,176 

64,927 

491 

566 

9,609 

47 

1002 

943 

46,999 

2,536 

19, 178 

477 

1,831 

67,790 

666 

708 

9,065 

67 

1003 

1,066 

55,879 

2,396 

16, 370 

570 

2,472 

69,312 

721 

724 

11, 591 

117 

1004 

1,427 

47,420 

2,585 

17,203 

604 

2,820 

74,328 

589 

770 

10,933 

145 

1005 

1,283 

48,286 

2,310 

liS896 

533 

1,904 

87,004 

711 

759 

10, 701 

168 

1006 

1,344 

67,680 

2,430 

16,081 

595 

1,669 

81,109 

950 

901 

15,780 

157 

1007 

1,624 

51. 120 

2,561 

16,856 

640 

3,138 

106,748 

934 

881 

17,786 

213 

1008 

1,548 

61,697 

2,713 

19,533 

622 

2,814 

85, 810 

791 

988 

13,362 

238 

1009 

1,358 

62,683 

2,170 

17,602 

419 

1,990 

114, 599 

846 

1,058 

19, 185 

274 

1010 

1,684 

49,784 

2,144 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

154,621 

1,064 

763 

29,402 

378 

1011 

2,032 

65,726 

2,190 1 

14,818 

532 

3. 726 

146,744 

872 

643 

15,495 

492 

1912 

2,307 

64,163 

2,474 

19,599 

438 

2,166 

175,966 

905 

515 

18,746 

478 

1013 1 

2,660 

89,006 

2,806 

21,094 

612 

3, 709 

170, 747 

1,091 

560 

21, 912 

503 

1014 

2,405 

77, 151 

2,418 

18, 901 

441 

3, 477 

161,777 

929 

895 

16,720 

508 

1016 

1,120 

30,297 

1,372 

9,464 

174 

3,729 

196,122 

939 

1,487 

24, 153 

588 

1016 

1,177 

67,638 

1,671 

9, 310 

201 

4, 574 

304, 183 

1,218 

1,769 

25,818 

607 

1017 

1,042 

61, 460 

1,639 

8,842 j 

184 

6,886 

364,914 

1, 176 

1,924 

32,540 

699 

1018 

1,068 

63,207 

1,071 

5,095 

106 

3,638 

414,984 

1,283 

1,878 

22, 913 

504 

1910 

1,073 

62,753 

882 

8,065 

92 

2,623 

422,215 

977 

1,767 

14,269 

475 

1020 

1,518 

80,701 

1,322 

7,461 

234 

4,026 

660,610 

1,492 

2, 152 

34. 151 

727 

1921 

1,269 

65, 710 

877 

9,742 

123 

2,093 

371, 300 

920 

1,831 

23,872 

624 

1922 

1,543 

35, 162 

786 

10,786 

268 

1,592 

578,512 

1,124 

2,190 

30. 768 

902 

1923 

1, 549 

57,466 

1,040 

9,012 

383 

3, 498 

810, 028 1 

1,958 

2, 695 

82,773 

1,293 

1024 » 

1,867 

60,868 

1,208 

11, 194 

815 

1,955 

633, 489 I 

1,786 

2, 417 

28,512 

1, 187 


rHvision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and*N avigatlon of 
the United States, 1901-1018, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 
1920-1024, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 684 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 

Statesy 192e-m4 


Year ended June 30 


Amcie aua ucunixy lo wuicu 
exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1023 

1924 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODVCTS 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Cattle: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Belgium 

4,930 

1,443 

2,398 

3.2 

2.3 

7.8 

Cmiada 

3,831 

1,601 

962 

2 5 

2.6 

2.9 

Cuba 

Germany 

5,799 

2,529 

3,046 

1 

3.7 

4.1 

9.3 

Mexioo.1 

106,131 

49,223 

26,006 

68.3 

80.1 

United Kingdom 

34, 158 

6,417 

3 

22.0 

10.4 

0) 

Other countries 

433 

273 

845 

.3 

.5 

1.1 

Total 

155,281 

61,486 

32,761 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Horses: 







Belgium 

107 

4 

40 

.6 

1 

3 

Canada 

2,915 

2,496 

1,764 

16.4 

28.9 

15.0 

Cuba 

782 

491 

604 

4 4 

5.7 

5.2 

Germany 

221 

10 

41 

1.2 

.1 

.4 

Mexico 

11,747 

3,802 

7,579 

65.9 

44.0 

04.8 

toain... 

united Kingdom 

1.206 

1,214 

1,011 

6.8 

14.0 

8.6 

320 

158 

110 

1.8 

1.8 

.9 

Other countries 

529 

466 

564 

2.9 

5.4 

4.8 

Total 

17,827 

8,641 

11,698 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 


A Leas than 0.0ft per cent. 
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Tablb 684. — bettination of priwApal farm modueta exported from the United 
Staiesj 19^2-1924 — Continued 


Article and country to which 


Year ended June 80 



exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

4M1MAL8 AND ANIMAL PRODTJCT8--COntd. 

Butter: 

Poundi 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Canada 

874.712 

76,314 

42,085 

11.7 

.8 

.8 

Cuba 

780,011 

767, 108 

804,905 

10.4 

8.2 

14.8 

Germany 

1,817 

2,228 

64,685 

0) 

(») 

1.2 

HaitL 

456,037 

615,399 

512,453 

6.1 

0.5 

0.4 

Japan 

67, 168 

51,201 

149, 805 

.0 

.5 

2.8 

Mezioo 

866,259 

904, 168 

843, 245 

11 6 

9.6 

16 6 

Other South America 

429,292 

359,809 

200,866 

5 7 

3.8 

3.0 

Other West Indies 

1,637,062 

1,433,845 

791, 720 

21 8 

15.2 

14.6 

Panama. 

698,162 

657,793 

234,976 

739,120 

9 3 

7.0 

13.6 

Peru 

266,233 

518,243 

3.6 

2.5 

9.6 

Philippine Islands. 

UnitM Kingdom 

270,549 

354,889 

249, 749 

3.7 

3.8 

4.6 

672,227 

3,408, 128 

51 

7.6 

36.2 

C) 

Other countries 

585,868 

644, 490 

499,872 

7.8 

5.9 

0.2 

Total 

7. 511,997 

9,409,837 

5. 425, 299 

100 0 

100.0 

loao 

Cheese: 







Canada 

1, 283,337 

660,943 

284,967 

17.2 

7.8 

6 7 

China. 

182,952 

190,980 
1,496, 424 

114,722 
1, 122,695 

2 4 

2.3 

2.9 

Cuba 

1,448, 039 

19.4 

17.7 

28.5 

Mexico - 

1,497,279 

1,037,719 

276,221 

824,468 

20 0 

12 3 

21.0 

Other Central America. 

270,881 

280,679 

3.6 

3.8 

7.1 

Other West Indies (including Ber- 
muda) - 

807,936 

679,867 

518,422 

10.8 

8.0 

13.2 

Panama. 

358,301 

344,933 

339,431 

4.8 

4.1 

B.6 

Peru 

11,482 

51,600 

107,874 

.2 

.6 

2.7 

Philippine Islands 

Sweden 

92,595 

104,799 

97,980 

1.2 

1.2 

2.5 

288,347 

8,054 

3, 489 

3 9 

.1 

.1 

United Kingdom 

757,617 

3, 206, 276 

65. 046 

10 1 

39.0 

1.7 

Other countries 

472,886 

298,605 

198,538 

6 4 

3.6 

5.0 

Total 

7,471,452 

8,446,321 

3,938,311 

lOO.O 

100 0 

100.0 

Beef, canned: 







British Guiana. 

14,344 

38,021 

13,650 

.4 

1.6 

.9 

Canada 

173,600 

93,900 

31, 735 

4 6 

4.1 

2 1 

Cuba 

28,882 

89,166 

35,230 

.8 

3.9 

2.3 

Dutch East Indies 

51,185 

116,252 

0,459 

1.4 

5.1 

,6 

French Guiana 

6,249 

10.044 

6.973 

.2 

.6 

,5 

Germany. 

13,181 

52, 192 

337, 733 

.4 

2.3 

26.1 

Honduras 

2^802 

44,202 

57. 852 

.0 

1 0 

3.7 

Japan 

102,059 

58,886 1 

45, 887 

2 7 

2.6 

3.0 

Mexico 

84,065 

81, 189 1 

77,627 

2.2 

3.6 

5.0 

Newfoundland and Labrador. 

46,975 

64,663 

52,264 

1.3 

2.8 

3.4 

Other West Indies (Including Ber- 
muda) 

344,142 

426,235 1 

118,025 

9.2 

18.4 

7.6 

Panama 

22,701 

28,454 

37,788 

.6 

1.2 

2.4 

Philippine Islands 

04,610 

291,241 ; 

113,388 

2 5 

12.6 

7 3 

United Kingdom 

2,463,365 

722, 441 

303,680 

65.7 

31 2 

19 7 

Other countries 

280,306 

194,696 

253,416 1 

7.4 

8.3 

16.4 

Total 

3,748,486 

2.312,480 

1, 544, 707 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Beef, pickled and other cured: 


363,751 

384,706 

2.6 

1.6 

UB 

Belgium 

British West Africa 

693,384 

425,220 

817, 731 

1, 277, 336 

1 6 

3.4 

5 8 

Canada — 

1,079,987 

1,460^891 

1,966,340 

4.0 

6.0 

4 9 

Cuba - 

126, 133 

176, 718 

123,317 

.5 

al 

.6 

Denmark 

808,725 

196,700 

108, 620 

1.2 

.8 

.5 

Dutch Guiana 

1,390,643 

1, 137, 600 

855,750 

5.2 

4.7 

3.9 

French Guiana 

405,329 

481,000 

338,676 

1.5 

2.0 

1.6 

Germany 

954, 126 

462,936 

447,215 

3.6 

! 1.9 

2.0 

Netherlands 

178,266 

190,989 

62,462 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

6,942,314 

6,627,439 

1,786,320 

7, 420, 262 

25.9 

27.4 

84.0 

Norway — 

3,481,835 

1, 105, 581 

13.0 

7.4 

5.1 

Other West Indies (including 
Bermuda) 

4,985, 528 

5,308,674 

4,875,662 

laa 

21.9 

22.8 

Panama - — 

272,320 

259,924 
3,084, 799 

223,220 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

United Kingdom - 

3,613,473 

1,687,457 

13.1 

12.8 

7.6 

Other countries 

2,016,841 

1,831,991 

1,899,470 

7.5 

7.6 

8.7 

Total 

26,774,124 

24,186,263 

21,850.981 

loao 

loao 

loao 


Less then 0.05 per oent. 
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Tablx 684 . — Deatination of principal farm woducta exported from the United 
StateSf 1 9Se-l 9B4 — Continued 


Article and country to which 

Year ended June 80 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1928 

1024 

AVnUAia AND ANIMAL PRODUCT8--COntd. 

Oleooil: 

Belghun.. 

Poundi 
1.472,867 
2.493,066 
3,892,117 
14,878,393 
1,877,494 
46, 629, 929 

Pounds 
1,666,677 
2, 681, 796 
246, 7J2 
13,987,064 
1, 190^630 
47, 062, 888 
1, 622, 240 
12, 133, 362 
2, 383, 367 
4, 123, 968 
14, 967, 025 
3,102, 720 

Pounds 
1,843,777 
8, 279, 632 
19, 111 
11, 218, 141 
4,761, 961 
41,649,811 
1, 282, 126 
12, 142, 884 
1,223,004 
18, 901 
12, 177, 331 
3,348.333 

Per 

cent 

1. 3 

Per 

cent 

1.6 

Per 

cent 

2.0 

Denmark 

2. 1 

2.6 

a6 

France 

3. 3 

.2 

ai 

Germany. 

Greece 

12.7 
1. 6 

18.3 
1. 1 

Netherlands 

39.8 

44. 8 

44.8 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

1,168; 096 

1.0 

1. 6 

1.4 

Norway 

15,966,477 

2,676,866 

11,148,201 

13 6 

11. 6 

lai 

Sweden 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

Turkey in Europe 

9. 6 

3. 9 


United Kingdom 

11,061,9^ 

9.6 

14.3 

Other counti'ies 

3,898,686 

3.3 

2.0 

ae 


Total 

117,174,260 

104,966,378 

02,066,001 

100.0 

loao 

loao 


Lard compounds containing animal fats: 
Bermuda 

167,360 

82,883 

76,933 
78,061 
64,281 
748, 478 
166,690 
1,413, 857 
46,307 
271, 488 
3,473 
1, 444, 849 
156,905 
2,692,366 
80,228 
112 , 614 
786, 077 
367,509 

89,108 
64,260 
141, 132 

.6 

.7 

.6 

British West Africa 

.8 

.7 

.0 

Canada 

416,069 

1.4 

.6 

2.0 

Central America 1 

1,306,627 

7,836 

70i; 491 
01,698 
930,863 
36,009 
236,186 
94,198 
1,498,345 
60,668 
1,307, 222 
90,998 
94,727 
86,160 
316, 049 

4.8 

a 7 

10.2 

Chile 

(*) 

13. 1 

1. 6 

1.3 

Cuba. 

3,965,013 

12.7 

13.5 

Domimcan Republic 

41, 851 

. 1 

.4 

.6 

Dutch West Indies. 

263,407 

3,046,988 

1,883,097 

232,990 

.8 

2.4 

3.4 

Germany.- 

lao 


1 4 

Haiti 

6.2 

21.7 

Jamaica 

.8 

1.4 

7 

Mexico 

7, 277, 069 

24.0 

24.2 

18 0 

Netherlands 

18,133 

88,374 

1,397,368 

. 1 

.7 

1.3 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

.3 

1.0 

1.4 

Norway 

4.6 

a 6 

1.2 

Panama 

' 582; 151 

1.9 

8.2 

4 6 

Switzerland 

44,608 

. 1 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Ukraine 

1, 571, 869 
987, 189 
4, 029, 3)9 
295, 826 

400,3.39 

19, 281 

6.2 

3.3 

a6 

.3 

United Kingdom 

1, 676, 543 
130, 656 
685, 187 

266, 037 
283,383 
561,978 

13.3 

14. 1 

3.8 

Virgin Islands 

1 0 

1 2 

4.1 

Other countries 

2,642,160 

a? 

6 3 

a2 


Total 

30, 328, 176 

11, 139, 730 

0, 907, 306 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Bacon' 

Belgium 

16,743,147 
11, 021, 627 
23, 461, 552 

23,215,436 
9,025,008 
24,829,609 
2,466,058 
7, 768, 436 
74,441,278 
9, 269, ,366 
896,046 
30, 971, 830 

16, 089, 326 
0,976,633 
26,066,330 
1, 601, 989 

4.8 

5. 7 

3.8 

Can^a 

3. 1 

2. 4 

2.4 

Cuba 

6 7 

a 1 

a2 

Denmark 

3. 623, 419 
9, 363, 454 

1.0 

. 6 

.4 

France 

14,941, 288 

2L 7 

1.9 

3.6 

Oermany- 

53,262,825 

2,481,861 

80,390,080 
38,399, 216 
414, 907 
37,111,960 
10, 427, 177 

la 2 

)a2 

19.0 

It^y 

.7 

2.8 

0 1 

Mexico 

416, 136 
20,847,482 
9, 146, 692 
6, 749, 329 
184, 703, 156 
8, 738. 774 

. 1 

. 1 

.1 

Netherlands 

5.9 

7. 6 

as 

Norway 

12, 268, 761 
9,768,261 
188, 274, 240 
14,771,022 

2. 6 

3.0 

2.5 

Sweden 

6, 876, 016 
161,028,296 
20,188,026 

1.9 

2.4 

1.6 

United Kingdom 

62.7 

46 1 

38.0 

Other countries 

2 6 

3.6 

4.6 


Totrf 

360,548,962 

408, 334, 340 

423,500,044 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

Hams and shoulders, cured: 

Belgium 

9, 690, 036 
10,863,674 
9,070,883 
331,806 

13,978,797 
19,536, 776 
12 , 784,118 
825, 649 
2, 142, 136 
1,027,949 
648,677 
630,989 
269,862,777 
8,842,306 

21, 184, 772 
16, 778, 986 
14,249,467 
832,694 
4,686,967 
1,063,200 
804, 218 
988,826 
307, 771, 027 
13,808,488 

3.6 

3.9 

a a 
.1 

4.4 
6.1 
4.0 
. 1 

6.6 

4.4 

8.7 

.1 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

France 

894,348 
889, 968 

.8 

.7 

1.2 

Mexico 

.3 

.8 

.8 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

482,6^ 
472,999 
233, 666, 413 

' .2 

.2 

.2 

Panama 

.2 

.2 

.8 

UnitAd Kingdom . . 

86.0 

2.1 

8L2 

8a7 

Other countriM 

6, 589, 692 

2.8 

8.6 

Ik 

Total j 27l,Ml,78fi 

310,269,073 

381,563,734 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 


t Lim than 0.05 per cent 
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Table 684. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States y 19BS-19S4 — Continued 


Article and country to which 


d country t 
exported 


Year ended June 30 


1924 1922 1923 1924 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS—CODtd. 


Lard. 

Belgium 

Canada 

C’uba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic. 

Ecuador 

Franco 

Gei many 

Haiti 

Italy 

Mexico... 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Poland and Danzig . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Other countries 


Total. 


Lard, neutral* 

Belgium 

Denmai k 

Germany. 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total. 


Fork, pickled : 

Belgium 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

British West Indies 

Canada 

Cuba. - 

Germany 

Haiti 

Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Norway 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 

Cotton: 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada s..- 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany 

Italy — - 

J^an 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland and Danzig 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countrlw 


Pounds 
43,591,420 
8,852,480 
73,926,475 
6, 922, 041 
3, 050, 146 
3, 501, 343 
37, 069, 312 
260, 716, 401 
1,431,574 
9. 051. 392 
44,435,678 
42,830,544 
5, 118, 918 
2,716,022 
6, 389, 566 
3,830,284 
244,465,234 
659, 156 
14,820,530 


Pounds 
50,472,076 
14,318,375 
87,897,540 
5, 699, 646 
4,200,001 
4, 518, 308 
37.801,672 
328, 111, 752 
1, 763, 520 
29, 570, 822 
44,951,072 
47, 802, 425 
7, 799. 400 
6, 708, 091 
5, 941, 585 
2, 789, 067 
241, 144, 099 
2, 192, 440 
28, 959, 805 


Pounds 
40,634,402 
15, 230, 837 
92, 082, 570 
7, 364, 675 
4, 148, 800 
4, 062, 907 
32, 616, 060 
329, 792, 083 
2, 238, 522 
77, 209, 556 
45, 809, 783 
71, 670, 259 
10, 133, 657 
3, 279, 220 
5, 498, 148 
2, 722, 105 
240,007,876 
2,101,955 
28.404, 178 


Per 

CAVt 

5.4 

1.0 

9.0 
.0 
.4 
.4 

4 6 
32.1 

.2 

1.1 

6 6 

5 3 
.6 
.3 
.7 
.5 

30 1 
. 1 
1.8 


Per 

cent 

5.8 

1.5 

0.2 

.6 

.4 

.5 

4.0 
34.4 

.2 

3.1 
4.7 
5.0 

.8 
.7 
.6 
.3 
25.3 
.2 
3 2 


812,379,396 


962,641,705 


1,014,808,388 


100 0 


100.0 


641,869 
1,238,503 
2,618,949 
5,910,743 
654,227 
4, 444, 394 
1. 219, 533 
2, 019. 690 
815,032 


971, 168 
1. 212, 976 
2, 059, 671 
8, 778. 345 
784, 765 
4, 314, 719 
1,439,750 
6, 476, 907 
1, 455, 788 


801,047 
1, 284, 990 
2, 411, 657 
8,027, 907 
999, 405 
3, 293, 354 
1,401,896 
4,600,418 
1, 409, 407 


19,672,940 



26,494,079 


328,441 
972, 334 
708,250 
3, 377, 783 
13,348,745 
1,379, 111 
3, 523, 805 
1,269, 842 
6,265, 840 
1, 567. 944 
5, S52 030 
3, A39, 031 


24, 238,981 


723,541 
776,440 
676, 121 
3,083, 656 
8,436.629 
4,411,895 
3, 308,819 
1, 304, 729 
5, 154, 915 
2, 349, 184 
4, 105, 706 
3, 137, 7.H 


33,510,140 


2,003, 919 
93,136,041 
100, 583, 080 
67, 106, 247 
897, 059 
410,024,663 
808,336,738 
234,295,065 
447,683,526 
3, 097, 263 
48, 101, 703 
3, 261, 395 
9, 081, 134 
10, 277, 623 
170,776,696 
26, 827, 106 
2,476,800 
903,371,622 
17,962,170 


40, 933, 766 


1,478,876 
92,884,508 
108, 526, 863 
11,556, 176 
495. 607 
352,099, 567 
472,823, 651 
286, 034, 186 
339, 579, 297 
7, 745, 906 
37, 800, 219 
2,000.248 
11, 111,022 
14, 106, «(V5 
125, 121, 820 
30, 295, 627 
1,669,927 
701,503, 949 
29,890.976 


37, 469, 399 


1, 072, 094 
84, 484, 106 
75, 805, 482 
13, SK, 830 
26, 227 
375. 712, 020 
672, 777, 063 
281,866.511 
291, 978, 631 
540, 865 
66, 227,936 
2,468,546 
4, 377,654 
9, 372, 335 
108, 126,492 
36, 161,419 
1, 969, 616 
847,447,334 
85,069,327 


Total. 


t3,358, 878,748 


2,626,732,147 


2,949,350.388 


3 3 
6 3 
13 4 
30 2 

3 4 
22 7 

6 2 
10 3 

4 2 


3.7 
4.6 

7.8 
33.1 

8.0 
16 3 
6.4 
20 7 
5 4 


100.0 


1 9 

2 1 
1 7 
8 1 

3*2 4 
3 9 
5 2 
3 6 
14 2 
3 8 
14 7 
8 4 


100.0 


.8 

2 4 

1 7 
8 3 
32 6 
3.4 
8.6 

3.1 
1Z9 

3 8 
14 3 

8.1 


100 0 


. 1 
2.8 
3 0 
2.0 
0) 
12.2 
24. 1 
7 0 
13.3 
.1 
1.4 
.1 
.8 
.8 
6.1 
.8 
.1 

26.0 

.4 


100.0 


100 0 


.1 

3.6 

4.1 
.4 

0 ) - 
13.4 
18.0 
lao 
12.9 
.3 
1.4 
.1 
.4 
.6 
4.8 

1.2 

.1 

26.7 

1.2 


100.0 


Per 

cent 

4.0 

1.5 

9.1 
.7 
.4 
.4 

8.2 

82.5 

.2 

7.9 

4.5 
7.1 
L9 

.8 

.5 

.8 

23.0 

.2 

29 


100.9 


3.8 

5 8 

10.0 

33.1 

4.1 

13.0 

5.8 

19.0 

6.8 


100 0 


LO 

2.1 
1.8 
&2 
22.5 
11 8 
as 

3.5 
13 8 
6.8 
11 0 
8 3 


100. e 


2.9* 

2.9 

.5 

0) 

12.7 

22.9 

9.9 

9.9 

' .1 
• 1 
.8 
a? 
1.8 
.1 
2a7 

2.9 


100.0 


> Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Tibls 6$4 . — DeaHnaiion of principal farm producta exported from the United 
8taU8f 19fB$-19t4 — Continued 


Article and country to which 

Year ended June 30 

exported 

1022 

1923 



1923 

1924 

YBOETABLl FRODXK:T8->continued 







Fruits: 

Apples, fresh *— 

Ar^ntinfi ,, ^ 

Sorts 

4,900 

8,280 

284,677 

10,865 

23,587 

2 

Boxes 
60,777 
89,550 
847, 919 

1 

Boxes 
86,716 I 
84,543 
645,817 
85,425 
118,238 

Per 

cent 

.3 

Per 

emt 

1.7 

Per 

cent 

1.4 

Brasil 

.6 

1.1 

1.4 

Canada, 

10.0 

10.0 

10 4 

Cuba 

49,973 
21, 969 

.7 

1.4 

1.4 

penmarh 

1.7 

.6 

1.9 

Geruiany.. 

14,483 

103,824 

128.537 

478, m 
126,223 

0) 

1.0 

.4 

7 7 

Mexico,! 

28, OU 

3.0 

2.0 

Norway,, — , 

67,534 

176; 862 
179, 274 

4 1 

3 7 

2.8 

Sweden 

33 ;^ 

939,675 ! 

25. 2M 

2.4 

.7 

2 0 

Umted Kingdom 

2,503,633 
195, 326 

3,661,826 
557, 642 

67.4 

71.7 

59 1 

Other countries 

37,204 

.9 

57 ! 

9 0 

Total 

1,394.934 

3,491,244 

6, 198, 199 

100 0 

ioo 0 

100 0 



Apples, fresh— 

Argentina 

BarreU 

7,867 

6,774 

44,824 

20,523 

9,031 

74 

BarreU 

13,083 

BarreU 

26, 794 

1 2 

2 2 1 

1.3 

Brazil 

l . e02 

47,005 
20, 156 

7 

232 

1 1 

.3 

0) 

2 2 

Canada 

45, 459 
24, 537 
26,428 

7 1 

7.9 1 

Cuba 

3 3 

. 3 . 4 ! 
0 ) ! 

1 2 

Penmark 

1 4 

1.3 

Qennany 

18 

42. 568 

0 ) 

0 ) 

2.1 

Mexico. I 

20,983 
27,839 
2,803 
458, 227 
30,246 

4.414 

1,749 

3 3 

.7 i 

.1 

Norway 

13,261 

30,244 

4 4 

2.2 

1.5 

Sweden 

1,380 

78, 768 

.4 


3 9 

United Kingdom 

480, 437 
11,418 

1,734, 780 

72 8 

81.1 ! 

85 4 

Otber countries 

20,676 

5.0 

2 0 i 

1 0 

Total 

629, ISl 

592,681 

2, 032, 241 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


Apples, dried— 

Arcentino-, 

Pound$ 
20,609 
300, 180 
22,753 
93,448 
1,309,312 
273,500 
1,327,993 
1,281,310 
4,603, 615 
505,974 
3,356,597 
1.047,420 

Pmnda 

53, 736 
402, 105 

Pounds 
111,049 
394, 650 
70, 439 
65, 692 
1, 585, 798 
439, 134 
249,303 

.2 

.4 

.4 

Belgium 

2 5 

3 1 

1 3 

Caiu^a.,., 

250, 246 
62, 332 
991,536 

.2 

2 0 

.2 

China— 

.8 

4 

.2 

Deninark 

10 5 

7.7 

6 2 

Finland 

6 I 9 ; 591 
1,124, 360 
836,265 
3, 761, 850 
898,108 
1, 674, 426 
1,677,141 
475. 565 

2 2 

4.8 

1.4 

France 

10 7 

8 8 

,8 

Oennaiiy 

12,211,971 

10.3 

6 5 

40 2 

Netherlands 

9 ; 384, 147 

37 0 

20 3 

30 9 

Norway 

' 480, 481 
2,594.713 
2,171,010 
651,952 

4 1 

7.0 

1 6 

Sweden 

10.9 

13 1 

8 5 

United Kingdom 

8 4 

13. 1 

7 1 

Othei countries 

282. 410 

2 2 

3 8 

2.2 

Total 

12,431,121 

12, 817, 250 

30, 410, 339 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 


Apricots, dried— 

Belgium 

718,051 

659,949 

1.237.817 

3.858.817 
2,477,602 

220,170 
1,642,587 
284.160 
808,752 
879, 145 

394.945 
802,276 
1,243, 494 
3,3</J,lll 
333, 556 
4m, 946 
897,600 

1,911,302 
2, 162, 860 
8 , 593, 724 
647, 676 
9,262,229 
896, 348 
0, 896, 670 
143.015 
1,455, 814 
1,670,650 
6,419, 033 
1, 237, 552 

4 a 

3.5 

4.9 

Canada 

3.9 

7 2 

5.0 

Penmark 

7.4 

11 1 

9.3 

Franco 

23. 1 

29.5 

1.7 

Germany 

14 8 

2 9 

23.9 

Japan 

1 3 

3.6 

1.0 

Netherlands 

9.8 

8.0 

25.5 

New Ze^and 

226,795 

1 7 

2.0 

.4 

Norway 

1.085,049 

801,447 

1.246,608 

459,456 

4 8 

9.7 

3.8 

Sweden, 

6.3 

7.2 

4.8 

United Kingdom 

3,685,399 
862, 670 

21.4 

11.1 

10.6 

Other countries 

2.2 

4.2 

3.0 

Total,.. 

16,736,609 

1 11,198,183 

38,776,678 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo 0 


Or8M»8— 

Cuiada, 

Barr# 

1,531,364 

17,616 

91,959 

I Boxes 
1,674, 106 
27,672 
97,635 

Boxes 

2,334,829 

80,074 

177,406 

98.4 

08.1 

00 1 

United Kingdom 

1 1.0 

1.5 

3 1 

Other countries 

A 6 

5.4 1 

6 8 

Total.... ...... 

1,640,838 

1, 799, 213 

2,591,808 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 


Prones— 

BelgiUTn , _ ... 

Pounds 
8,945,320 
14,253,357 
4,138,187 
36,0^. 107 
16,6^695 

dttded In **Ai 

Pounds 
2,616,887 
13,951,017 
2,003, 082 
26,686,380 
263,056 

jples, fresh— 1 

Pounds 
3,622,498 
15, 209, 340 
2,935.746 
3,694.406 
51, 125,657 

barrels" prior 

1 8.6 

1 13.0 

1 3.8 

3.2 

17.8 

2.5 

2.6 

CanadA ^ 

11 1 

Penmark 

2.2 

France,....,.. 

22.9 

83.6 

2.7 

GarmAny-- 

1 1 A 2 

.3 

37.5 

1 Less than 0.05 per cent. * ln< 

to Jan. 

1,1922. 
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Ti^UB 684. — Dea^natton <4 principal farm mi»duet8 exported from the United 
StateSf — ^Continued 


Article and country to which 
exported 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

VEGETABLE PBODUCTe—continued 







Fruits— 0 ontinuod . 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Pranes— Continued . 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Mexico 

700, m 

1,029,352 

812,708 

.6 

1.3 

6 

NetheVlonds 

4,441.902 

1,771,449 

12,015,176 

4.1 

2.2 

8 8 

New Zoalnnd 

1, 204. 320 

1,520,060 

1,428,849 , 

1. 1 , 

1 9 

1.0 

Norway 

503.701 

742,431 

1,233,414 1 

.6 1 

.0 

.0 

Sweden 

6.489,977 

4,864, 105 

7,047,000 ; 

5.0 , 

6.1 1 

5 2 

tJ cited Kingdom - 

29.561,204 

18, 905, 239 

30, 100, 610 1 

27 0 

23.9 

22. 1 

Other countries — — 

3,371,248 

5,076, 736 

7,263,072 

3.2 1 

6 5 I 

5 3 

Total 

100. 398. 133 

79,228,753 1 

136, 448, 485 

100.0 1 

100.0 1 

100 0 

Raisins— 





1 


Canada 

27,365,436 

30,764, 423 

34, 093, 277 

65. 1 

32 7 1 

38 7 

China 

163,601 

1,320,312 

4, 962, 689 

.3 

1 4 ; 

5 6 

Denmark 

191, 786 

2,774. 732 

4, 705, 554 

4 

3.0 ! 

5 8 

Japan 

2,722,984 

4,6:32,227 

7, 605, 360 ' 

6 5 

4 9 

8.7 

Mexico 1 

773,421 

1,254,672 

1, 586, 697 

1 6 

1 3 i 

1.8 

Netherlands - --! 

477, 100 

6, 546, 300 

4, 107, 251 

1 0 

7.0 

4.7 

New Zealand 

2,086,078 

5. 062, 81.5 

4,079, 832 

4 2 

.5 4 

4.6 

T^nitod Kingdom 

H, 447, 997 

37,411,094 

20, 607, 010 

29 1 

39 8 

23 4 

Other countries 

1,409,812 

4, 195, 787 

0,313, 074 

2 8 

4 5 

7.2 

Total 

49.639.114 

93,062,362 

88. 151,r514 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Fruits, c.mncd 3— 

DgIIuts 

Pounds 

Pounds 




Belgium 

140, 831 

1,515,930 

4,413, 6.^3 

9 

.7 

2 7 

Canada- 

670, 743 

10, 191, 798 

10, 364, 589 

4 1 

4 9 

6 3 

Cuba 

38,601 

4,021,997 

6, 573, 053 

2 

2 0 

4 0 

Duk’h Kast Indiew 

229,678 

2,ias,419 

1, 149, IJO 

1.4 

1. 1 

.7 

Franco- 

435, 083 

6, 4.54, 478 

3, :140. 040 

2.7 

3. 1 

2 0 

Nethei lands 

107, 689 

1,941,947 

3,009,816 

.7 1 

9 

1 8 

Nonxay 

04,091 1 

932, 074 

738,177 

4 

.4 

.4 

Fhilippino Islands X 

40,471 1 

1,011,011 

6.58, 316 

..3 

. 5 

.4 

IfnitcKi Kingdom - 

13,688,171 j 

151, 7m, 873 

120,394 446 

83 6 

79 5 

72 6 

Oilier countries 

»;J3.061 j 

14, 191, 477 

15, 18.3, 478 

5 7 

6 9 

9 1 

Total 

16,373,219 1 

207, 220, 004 

165,824, 9S8 

100 0 

1(K) 0 

100 0 

Glucose— 

Pounds 

Poundh 

1 Pounds 




Argentina 

3.5'Jt, 514 

4, 485, 924 

3, 293, 205 

1.4 

2.9 

2 3 

Belgium--- - 

13,725,027 

6, 384,68.3 

4, 882, (4)9 

5 3 

4 1 

3 5 

British South Africa 

2,926, 270 

3,737,884 

3. 795, 921 

I 1 

2 4 

2.7 

Canada- 

4,595,089 

2,277,590 

1,958,100 

1 8 

1 5 

1.4 

Cuba - - - 

748, 445 

2,0-17, W1 

2, 795, :i77 

.3 

1 3 

2.0 

Egypt - - 

4,578,321 

11,091,619 

8,421,800 

I 8 

7.1 

6.0 

France 

7,240,644 

1, 322, 484 

35, 361 

2 8 

.8 

0) 

Germany 

2»). 104, 4C5 

1,794,295 

667, 460 

10 i 

1 1 

.5 

Greeue - 

i. 603, 104 

3, .58.5, 350 

3.876, 155 

1.8 

2 3 

2 7 

Italy - - 

1.277,617 

1,202, 379 

4, 075, 9.^8 

.5 

6 

2 0 

Mexico 

1,822,090 

2,038,023 

2, 671, 755 

.7 

1.7 

1.9 

NelheilaruLs 

14.205,088 

2,307,945 

3, 593, 020 

5 5 

1 5 

2 5 

New Zealand 

2.418,252 

2,412, 760 

2,272,810 

.9 

1 6 

1 6 

Korwav- 

1 2.202,350 

2,293,564 

2 . 075, m 

.9 

1 6 

1.5 

SwGcieii - 

1,064,443 

1,512,520 

;i,034, 040 

4 

1 0 

2 1 

Turkey m Europe 

6,080.132 

2,573.822 

2, 683, 746 

2 4 

1 6 

1 ft 

Philippine Islands 

7*14.962 1 

2,087,695 

1, 672, 963 

3 

1 3 

1 2 

United Kingdom 

147.372.610 

93.(M>4.7?:i 

77, CSl, (181 

57 0 

59 6 

55 0 

Other countries 

13,134,564 j 

9, 483, y;^o 

11. 6.54. 0f>3 

5 0 

6.0 

8 3 

Total 

258,447,803' 

156, 314. 6.^9 

141..141. 220 

100 0 

100 0 

KM) 0 

Grains and grain products. 







Com— 

Pvsdiels 

Bushels 

Bushels 




Belgium 

4,470,782 

1,930,687 

563. 8.^0 

2 5 

2.1 

2 7 

Canada 

61,643,197 

32, 153, 890 

8,257,917 

34 9 

34.2 

30.0 

Cuba 

2, 694, 132 

2,778,141 

2, 615, 050 

1.5 

3 0 

12 3 

Denmark 

7,266,933 

8,320,120 

885,964 

4 1 

i 3.5 

4.2 

France - 

2.074,911 

3, 174, 168 

380,313 

1 7 

I 3.4 

1.8 

Germany 

27,175,436 

11,806,514 

672,586 

15.4 

; 12 6 

3.2 

Itily 

1,427,604 

060,110 

11 

.8 

1 1.0 

0) 

Mexico - 

10,101.621 

288,487 

336,830 

57 

' .8 

1.6 

Netherlands 

22,839,667 

13,061,586 

2,368,802 

12.0 

14.6 

11.2 

Norway 

1,066,991. 

823,113 

85,744 

.6 

.0 

.4 


5,872,684 

3,392 


3.3 

0) 



2.208,652 

422. 375 

151,462 

1.3 

1 .4 

.7 

Unit^ Kingdom 

22,074,350 

21,271,680 

4,448,973 

12.5 

22.6 

2L0 

Other countries 

4.569,764 

1,170,800 

'418,772 

2 8 

1.2 

1.0 

Total 

1 176.886.614 

94,064,053 

21. 186,344 

leao 

mo 

100.0 


1 Leas than 0.05 per ocat. * Reported In value only prior to July !« 1923* 
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TabliJ 684. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
Stoles t — Continued 


Article and country to which 
exported 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1924 




VEGETABLE rRODUCT8-~continued 







Grains and grain products—Contlnued. 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Rye- 

BiuheU 

Bushels 

Bushels 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Canada 

8,427,829 

14, 212, 391 

8, 579, 023 

28.4 

27.6 

48.5 

Denmark 

094,996 

1,005,705 

523,949 

3.4 

2.0 

3.0 

Finland 

1, 399, 420 

l,24d,692 

430, 935 

4 7 

2 4 

2.4 

Qeniiany 

6, 727, 866 

10,417, 691 

4, 480, 418 

19 3 

31.9 

25.3 

Netherlands 

3, 676, 009 

9, 238, 062 

891, 742 

12 4 

18.0 

6.0 

Norway 

4,802,800 

6, 906, 453 

1, 212, 953 

16 2 

11.6 

6.0 

Ru^^^ia in Europe 

2, 623, 53S 

928,824 

4, 328 

8.8 

1.8 

0) 

United Kingdom 

847, 729 

085, 605 

168,386 

2 9 

LO 

1.0 

Other countries 

1, 184, 865 

1, 476. 227 

1, 406, 827 

3 9 

2.9 

7 9 

Total 

29, 683, 602 

51, 411,550 

17, 704, .561 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rye flour— 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 




Austria . ,, . . - 


478 



1 1 


Belgium 



10, 443 



2 9 


1,236 

503 


2 8 

1.2 


Canada 

i;573 

4, 367 

4, 108 

3 6 

10.4 

1.1 

Denmark 

1,792 

1,724 

7,513 

4 1 

4 1 

2.1 

Finland 

15,852 

8,443 

23, 675 

30 6 

20 1 

6.6 

France 


1, 125 

26,714 


2 7 

7.8 

Germany 

2,919 

1, 466 

180, 407 

6 7 

3 6 

51.7 

Latvia . _ 

137 

3, 244 


3 

7 7 


Netherlands 

5,796 

3; 273 

69, 747 

13.4 

7 8 

19.6 

Norway 

4, 939 

5, 062 

888 

11 4 

12.1 

.2 

Sweden 

1,411 

7, 627 

27, 6i>8 

3 3 

18 0 

7.6 

Turkey in Europe _ _ _ 

5,276 



12 2 



United Kingdom 

484 


1, 185 

1 1 


.3 

Virgin Islands 

914 

709 

753 

2 1 

1 7 

.2 

Other countries 

1,047 

3, 982 

4, 072 

2 5 

9 6 

1.1 















Total - 

43, 375 

41,903 

366, 193 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Wheat — 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 




Belgium 

17, 526, 947 

11, 345,230 

4. 289, 723 

8 4 

7 3 

5 5 

France 

5. 094, 338 

14. 750, 870 

2, 460, 865 

2 7 

9.5 

3.1 

Germany 

21. 782, 679 

8, 492, 567 

1, 919, 085 

10 5 

5 5 

2.4 

Gibraltar 

2, 079, 257 

1, 096. 5K0 

183, .592 

1 0 


.2 

Italy - ... 

35, 656, 391 

33,771.801 

7, 814, 642 

17 1 

21.8 

9 9 

Netherlands 

19, 257, 764 

12, 246, 730 

4, 207, 748 

9 2 

7.9 

5.4 

Norway 

262, 671 

1, 241, 986 

67,200 

.1 

.8 

.1 

Portugal 

808, 666 



4 



Russia in Europe 

775, 817 

85, 274 


.4 

. 1 


Spain ^ * 

2, 448, 806 

23, 997 


1 2 

0) 


iJnitod Kingdom 

48, 808, 181 i 

28, 237, 471 

16, 811. 144 ’ 

23 4 

18 2 

21.3 

Other Europe 

2,097,057 

1, 858, 209 

1, 069, 762 

1 1 

1 2 

1 4 

Total Europe 

157, 198, .574 

113,150, 775 

38 82.3, 760 

75 6 

73.0 

49 3 

Canada.- 

29, 341. 265 

31, 992, 028 

17, 979, 540 

14. 1 

20.6 

22.8 

China 

2, 033, 553 

1, 106, 580 

S, .301, 021 

1.0 

•71 

10.6 

Japan 

11,002. 363 

6, 353, 422 

10. 255, OOS 

5.3 

3 5 

13.0 

Other countries 

8, 745, 336 

3, 347, 660 

3, 432, 806 

4 1 

2 2 

4.4 

Total 

208. 821,091 

154, 950, 971 

78,793,034 

100 0 1 

100 0 

100 0 

Wheet flour— 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 




Belgium 

123,479 

42, 072 

68,834 

.8 

.3 

.3 

Denmark 

359,403 

194,899 

174, 494 

2 3 j 

1.3 

1.0 

Finland 

4.32,881 

655,565 

619, 580 

2.7 j 

4.4 

3.6 

Germany 

1, 618, 863 

1, 062, 684 

1, 488, 329 

9.6 

7. 1 

8.6 

Greece 

63, 810 

317, 738 

388, 612 

.4 

2. 1 

2.9 

Italy 

50,058 

54,280 

158, 333 

.8 

.4 

.3 

Netherlands 

917,560 

982,736 

1, 841,398 

5.8 

6 6 

ia7 

Norway 

408,410 

216, 555 

119, 770 

2 6 

1.6 

.7 

Poland and Danaig 

146, 744 

158, 785 

34, 716 

.0 

l.l 

.2 

Russia In Europe 

164,472 

313, 619 

252 

1.0 

2. 1 

(0 

Sweden 

137,734 

105,607 

143, 574 

.9 

.7 

.8 

Turkevin Europe 

1,881,963 

472,378 

32, 799 

8.7 

3.2 

.2 

United Kingdom 

3, 190, 762 

1,913,833 

1, 451, 452 

20.2 

12.9 

8.4 

Other Europe 

408, 937 

618, 670 

00,560 

2.6 

8 4 

.6 

Total Europe 

9,292,566 

7,009 221 

6,597,621 

58.8 

47.1 1 

38.2 

Brasil 

327,018 

477,668 

530,160 

2.1 

8.2 

3.1 

British 

65,574 

108, 703 

124,229 


,7 

.7 


68,216 

66,936 

114, 361 

.4 

.4 

.7 


499.827 

537«ii08 

562,360 

8.2 1 

8.6 

8l 8 

China 

228.871 

1.475.848 

2.938.805 

L4 

0.0 

17.0 


1 hm tbftn 0.0S per cent. 
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Table 684. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States f 19!S^-t924 — Continued 


Year ended Juno S 


Article and country to which 
exported 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Grains and grain products— Contmucd. 

Wheat flour— Continued. 

Cuba 

Eg\’pt 

Haiti 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Kwantung (leased territory) 

Mexico--- 

Other West Indies 

Panama 

Philippine Islands 

Venezuela 

Other countries ... 


Barrels 
1 , 068,721 
190,224 
162,488 
973,255 
629,012 
344,567 
245,670 
608,775 
95,120 
333,046 
77, 308 
680,566 


Barrels 
1 , 088,582 
293, 147 
281,000 
825, 197 
244,560 
384,900 
365,664 
473, 121 
68.240 
469,838 
83,061 
609,266 


15 , 796,824 14 , 882,714 


Hops; Pounds 

Australia 488,666 

Belgium 1,292,799 

Canada 2, 762, 124 

Germany 121,976 

Japan 167,3^ 

U nit ed K mgdom 13, 845, 499 

Other countries 843, 263 

Total 19,521,047 

Oil cake and oil-cake menb 
Cottonseed cake— 

Denmark 264,890,758 

Germany ^ 117,369,484 

Sweden . 7 . 20.929,920 

Ihiiled Kingdom 10,955,664 

Other countries 1, 110,853 

Total- - 415,256,679 

CottonsiMxd meal— 

Belgium 4,812,760 

Canada - - 4,146,348 

Germany 6,953,787 

Netherlands. 1, 927, 000 

Norway 13,710,014 

United Kingdom 7'), 395, 136 

Other countries. — 10, 518, 912 

Total 117,463,957 

Linseed or flaxseed ciiko— 

Belgium - - 152, 114, 660 

Germany- 6,435, 135 

Netherlands 270.237,018 

tlnltod Kingdom 27. 731, 137 

Other countries 6, 879, 426 

Total 469,397,376 

Oils, vegetable: 

Cottonseed— 

Argentina 3, 384, 751 

Canada 38,492,691 

Chile 1. 372, 553 

Cuba 2,914,011 

Denmark 7, 867, 074 

Dominican Republic 723, 408 

French Guiana 625,654 

French West Indies 2, 623, 449 

Germany 1, 099, 753 

Greece 86", 962 

Italy 882, 614 

Mexico 8, 298, 694 

Netherlands 4, 265, 064 

N orway - 436, ^ 

Panama . - - - 831,898 

United Kingdom 2, 520, 

Uruguay 2,933,942 

Other countries 7, 567, 176 


Pounds 
. 382,633 
6 , 862, 676 
3 , 031,638 
63, 270 
168 , 521 
2 , 351,919 
656 , 726 


195 , 357,016 
132 , 347, 954 
4 , 264 , 960 
7 , 775,307 
2 , 798, 957 


3 , 603,903 
2 , 027, 740 
3 , 566 , 500 
3 , 284, 869 
11 , 201 , 439 
83 , 015 , 447 
4, 505 , 912 

111 , 805,810 

91 , 655, 770 
16 , 215 , 405 
351 , 445, 009 
69 , 618,709 
7 , 720, 345 

536 , 555 , 238 


3 , 840, 798 
26 , 549 , 253 
4 , 174, 868 
3 , 442, 620 
1 , 706 , 794 
1 , 046,782 
493,331 
231,380 
361, 201 
302 ; 320 
206,099 
6 , 711, 448 
1 , 312,695 
5 , 165, 490 
515, 414 
842, 188 
1 , 997,893 
5 , 908 , £95 


Total 91,614,686 64, 291, 860 


1924 

1922 

1923 


Per 

Per 

Barrels 

cent 

cent 

1, 114, 160 

6.8 

7.3 

128,906 

1.2 

2.0 

428,634 

1.0 

1.9 

1 , 364 , 6.56 

6.2 

6.5 

171, 050 

4 0 

1.6 

934,358 

2.2 

2.6 

495, 263 

1.6 

2.5 

624, 137 

8.2 

3.2 

85,603 

.6 

.6 

585, 419 

2.1 

3.2 

69. 092 

.5 

.6 

603,240 

4 3 

4 1 

17 , 252, 620 

100 0 

100 0 

Pounds 



55,670 

2.6 

2.8 

5 , 290, 342 

6 6 

60 8 

3 , 142, 801 

14 . 1 

22.6 

1 , 308, 043 

.6 

.4 

662,500 

9 

1 2 

8 , 341, 301 

70 9 

17 4 

1 , 769, 448 

4 4 

4 0 

20 , 460 , 705 

100 0 

100 0 

150 , 179, 071 

63 8 

57 0 

39 , 142 , 560 

28.3 

38 6 

2 , 953, 708 

5 0 

1 2 

4 , 890, 946 

2.6 

2 3 

3 , 760, 879 

.3 

.9 

200 , 927, 154 

100 0 

100 0 

448,000 

4.1 

a 2 

1 , 863,430 

3.6 

2 4 

4 , 039 , 675 

6 9 

3.2 


1 6 

2.9 . 

3 , 920, 000 

11 7 

10 0 

30 , 136,660 

64 2 ! 

74.2 

4 , 0 : B ,456 

9 0 

4 1 

49 , 439,121 

100 0 

loo'o 

80 , 467, 843 

32.4 

17.1 

17 , 184, 173 

1.4 

3.0 

361 , 799 , 262 

6 a 8 

66 5 

77 , 948, 602 

6.9 

13 0 

3 , 447, 672 

1 6 

1.4 

640 , 847,652 

100 0 

100 0 

642 , 763 

3 7 

6.0 

eO , 616, 101 

42.0 

41.3 

868,662 

1.5 

6.5 

2 , 200, 244 

8.2 

' 6.4 

19, 016 

8.6 

2.7 

1 , 070,267 

.8 

1 6 

188,324 

.6 

.8 

25,628 

2.9 

.4 

119, 784 

L2 

.6 

18,877 

.9 

.6 

11,779 

1.0 

.3 

8 , 876,445 

ao 

10 4 


4.7 

2.0 . 

1 , 824,917 

las 

ao 

538,598 

.9 

.8 

19,697 

2.8 

.5 

289, 652 

3.2 

3.1 

2 , 696.868 

8.1 

9 1 

39 , 417,542 

loao 

100 0 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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'TiJBLS -684 . — DetUnaHon «/ prindpai farm products exported from the UnUod 
SUstes^ i9^SiS-‘19£4 — Contimiied 


Article and coontry to which 


Year ended June 80 



exported 


1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vnoiTABtE PRODUCTS— continued 

To^saoco, leaf: 

Pounds 

Paunis 

Pounds 

1 Per 
aent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Argentina 

1,065,975 

2,486, 300 

2,302.490 

.2 

.6 

.4 

Australia 

16,3J4l,757 

18,030, 795 

24,388,906 

3 4 

4 0 

14 

Belglani 

21,610,307 

22,922,338 

36,065, 658 

4.8 

5 1 

6 3 

British West Africa 

7. 148, <118 

10,330, 701 

9.430,198 

1 6 

2 3 

1.7 

Canada 

13,117,020 

14, 134, 995 

13, 166, 799 

2 9 

3 2 

2.4 

China 

22,946,067 

39, 792, 536 

Ca 017, 078 

5.1 

! 8 9 

11.8 

Denmark 

3,8*9,171 

43,166,080 

6,037, 336 

6, 531, 686 

.8 

1 1 1 

1 0 

Franoo 

37,638,320 

29,376,348 

9.6 

8 6 

6.3 

French Africa 

2.658,626 

6,292,900 

8,945,266 

.6 

' 1 2 

1.6 

Germany 

20,988, 677 

30, 681, 022 

65,607, 010 

ae 

! 6 9 

lao 

Haiti 

1,409.940 

1. 430, 497 

1,362,450 

.3 

.3 

.2 

Hongkong 

648,145 

1, 394, 714 

718, 104 


.3 

.1 

Italy. 

46,971,663 

42, 400, 610 

25,206.603 

1 10.4 

' 9 5 

4 5 

Japan 

2,339,613 

2,471,867 

11, 615, 790 

.5 

.6 

Z1 

Mexico 

2,542,100 

434. 837 

1, 602, 878 

6 

1 

.3 

Netherlands 

19, 87a 686 

16,901,f>35 

60,302, 103 

4 4 

3 8 

9.0 

Norway 

3,622,038 

3,425,895 

4, 275, 471 

.8 

.8 

.8 

PfMTtUgal 

5,814,821 

5, 714, 648 

3, 757, 887 
22,072,215 

1 3 

1 3 

.7 

Spain 

12. 634, 194 

13, 794, 761 

2,8 

3.1 

10 

Sweden 

4, 231,477 

6,919, 714 

0,991,487 

.9 

1 ,3 

1 3 

Switzerland 

2,686,712 

2, 056, 692 

2, 378, 141 

.6 

.6 

.4 

United Kingdoni. 

178,817,343 

162, 700, 297 

161,237, 389 

89 6 

34 3 

28 9 

Other countries 

9,440,332 

10, 148, 858 

16, 986. 452 

2 1 

2 3 

2 8 

Total 

461,888,436 

446,112,247 

557,288,267 

100 0 

; 100 0 

100 0 

Potatoes (white) : 

Bermuda 

Bushels 

19, 071 

BvshcU 

22,959 

Bushels 

37,506 

.8 

.8 

.6 

British Guitma 

16,044 

31, 548 

27, 958 

.6 

3 1 

.9 

Canada 

339,236 

414, 187 

,536. 053 

14.6 

18 9 

17.6 

Cuba 

1,479,437 

1,021,631 

1,931,618 

C3.6 

64 5 

62 8 

Dominican Bepublic 

35,112 

37, 769 

31, 777 

1 5 

' 1 3 

1 0 

Mexico 

173, 677 

143, 090 

203, 156 

! 7 5 

i 4 8 

6 6 

Panama . 

126,034 

157, 326 

150, 259 

6 4 

5 3 

6 1 

Philippine Islands 

United Kingdom . 

8,268 
2,296 
19, 446 

46, too 
27. 286 

12, 452 

1 .4 

.1 

1 6 
.9 

.4 

Venezuela 

25,734 

22,142 

i 

i .9 

.7 

Other countries 

109,627 

151, 341 

13.5, 400 

4 7 

i 49 

4 4 

Total 

2,327,147 

2, 979, 951 

3, 074, 946 

100 0 

1 100 0 

100 0 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Naval stores- 
Rosin— 

Argentina 

Barrels 

89,643 

Barrels 

86, 328 

^Barrels 

97, 151 

11 4 

8 3 

8 0 

Australia 

14,857 

10, 830 

22. 310 

1 9 

1.0 

1 8 

Belgium 

21,969 

88,842 

22,660 

32, 732 

2 8 

2 2 

2 7 

Brazil - 

103, 318 

110, .398 

11 3 

9.9 

0 1 

Canada 

46,802 

58,698 

60,200 

laoaii 

6.3 

6.6 

6.0 

Cuba 

18,719 

ia022 

1.7 

1.5 

1 3 

Dutch East Indies 

81, 961 

40, 216 

25, 551 

4.1 

14 

2 1 

Germany 

116,247 

162, 485 

263,325 

14.7 

16 6 

21.8 

Italy 

17,711 

34,827 

30,529 

2 3 

3.3 

2,5 

Japan 

44,146 

86, 739 

69,010 

5 6 

8.3 

6,7 

Netherlands 

12,833 

16, 917 

31, 748 

1 6 

1 6 

2.6 

Sweden 

16,943 

27,148 

22,024 

2 2 

2 6 

1.8 

United Kingdom 

205,681 

277,269 

327, 760 
12, 470 

26 2 

26.7 

27.1 

Uruguay 

9,962 

52,797 

14, 766 

1 3 

1 4 

1 0 

Other countries 

76,521 

87,096 

6.0 

7 6 

7 6 

Total 

786,113 

1,039,742 

■ 1,208,388 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Turpentine, spirits of— 

Argentina 

OaUons [ 
455,009 

Gallons 

397,856 

Gallons 

406,222 

12 

14 

3 6 

Australia 

596,074 

481,344 

708,413 

6 6 

6.3 

63 

Belgittia 

772,324 

291,963 

467,216 

138,600 

7 2 

8.2 

4 2 

Brazil 

217,034 

131,229 

76,462 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

British South Africa 

71,987 

72,831 

.7 

.8 

.7 

Canada 

973,687 

884,901 

947,853 

9.0 

0.8 

8.6 

Germany 

836,407 

491,331 

951,021 

7.7 

6,5 

8.5 

Netherlands...,. - 

899,236 

5,491,387 

70a 906 ' 
6,012,968 

82a 316 

8.3 

7.8 : 

7.4 

Unlthd Kingdom.... 

6,077,604 

5ao 

65.6 

613 

Other oounMi 

473,635 

538,916 

008,089 

15 

6.1 

6 3 

Total 

jiaTsa^so 

0,012,366 

11, 194, 173 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


^LaMltuui 0.05 per cent. 
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Tabk^s &&^/^V^nati0n «/ pnMcip^A ftxrm products txporisd from UnUed 
States i — Continued 


Year ended Junj 30 


Article And country to which 


exported 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1922 

1923 

1924 

roREST PRODUCTS— continued 







Wood: 







Lumber— 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Fk- 


MfuH 

um 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Att^alia 

m,m 

77,819 

M,746 

9 0 

16,6 

a? 

British South Africa 

8,708 

15,726 

2,914* 

.6 

8,4 

.5 

‘Connda.., 

2,364 

n, 185 

12, 458 

.4 

2.4 

2.0 

ChUo 

6,477 

14, 420 

80,267 

.8 

3.1 

4.8 

<.>faMia 

118, «61 

68, 121 

72, 937 

17 4 

14.5 

ITuQ 

Cuba 

' 8, 443 

8,509 

to, 881 

.5 

1.8 

1.T 

Japan ' 

397,484 

186, 259 

823, 286 

68.6 

89.6 

51.4 

Mexioo 

8,141 

12, 494 

21, 22 7 

1,2 

2.7 

3,4 

Pern 

4i024 

34, 470 

55,494 

■6.5 

7.4 

as 

United Kingdom 

9,813 

15, 144 

12,012 

1.4 

8.2 

1.9 

■Other countries 

24,683 

25, m 

32. 332 

3.0 

6.3 

6.2 

Total 

678,^ ^ 

468,288 

628, 653 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oak- 







Argentina 

8,982 

6, 156 

7,663 

7.9 

ao 

4.9 

Bcagium 

8,174 

10, 161 

14, 620 

9.8 

7.3 

9.2 

British South Africa 

667 

1,869 

8,521 

.6 

.9 

2.2 

Canada 

23,991^ 

37, K79 

35,040 

27 4 

27.4 

22.2 

Netherlands 

784 

1,363 

2,626 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Spain 

653 

1,787 

1.520 

.6 

1.3 

.9 

United Kingdom 

42, 184 

67, 644 

86, 213 

48. 2 

48.9 

52,7 

Uruguay- 

1,288 

2,042 

1,061 

1 4 

1.5 

.7 

Utlioj countries 

3,074 

6,908 

6.103 

3.7 

ai 

ae 

Total - 

87,627 

138,118 

161, 757 

100 0 

100.0 

300.0 

Pine, yellow, long leaf— 







Areentina 

12ai74 

178,200 

154, 254 

26 2 

30.3 

24.9 

Umgfuni 

27,405 

14,217. 

21, 108 

6 0 

2.4 

3.4 

Canada 

1A420 

33,006 

88,137 

3 4 

5 6 

6.2 

Cuba 

61,001 

126, 354 

124, 266 

13. 3 1 

21.3 1 

20.1 

Dommican Republic 

6.384. 

5,519 

6,037 

1.2 i 

.9 

1.5 

Pnmoc 

7, Otis 

6,2(>5 

5,336 

1, 5 

1.1 

.9 

Italy.. 

8,400 

10,638 

16, 613 

1 8 

1.8 

2.6 

Mexico 

60,262 

54,496 

00,472 

13 2 

9.8 

9.8 

NethoiJmids 

7,542 

6,8J7 

9, m 

1 6 

1 0 

1.5 

Other West Indies 

26,605 

37, 574 

42,311 

,5 8 1 

a4 

6.8 

Panama 

4,63t» 

4,1202 

6.808 

• 0 

.7 

.9 

Spain 

20,317 

21,846 

23, 5(0 

A 4 

8 7 \ 

3.8 

United Kingdom ... 

39, 827 

41,208 

44, 136 

8 7 

7.0 I 

7.1 

Uruguay 

12,206 

15,203 

18, 276 i 

2 7 

2 6 1 

3,0 

Other countries 

4U76J 

34,021 

4b, 7.*)»] 

9 2 

5.9 

7.6 

Total 

468,023 ! 

687, 565 

618, 493 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

Railroad tics— 

Numh&r 

Number 

liiumbrr 




British Tndln 

44, fl02 

21.5, 458 


2 3 

as 


Canada 

843,770 

614,-412 

638, 646 

43 8 

25.0 

23,i 

Chile 

21,000 

52,500 


1.1 

2.1 


China 

6,115 1 

36,016 

69, 083 

•3 

1 6 

2.1 

Chosen 


23,935 

61, 335 


1.0 

1.9 

Cnlmpbia 

22,479 


32, 781 

1.2 


' 1.2 

Coflta Rica 

1,546 1 

15,726 

28,017 

.1 1 

.6 

1.0 

Cuba 

%012 , 

39,841 

*• 60, 078 

-1 

1.6 

1.8 

Guatemala 

65,325 I 

163, «11 

178,042 

8.4 : 

6 3, 

as 

Honduras - 

218,606 

481,947 

402,522 

11.8 

19.6 i 

14.6 

Jamaica — 

6,243 

29,379 

53, 730 

.8 

1.2 

1.9 

Japan ^ — . 

68,423 

233,382 

209,788 

S.6 

9.6 

7.6 


397,552 

282,933 

706,017 

20.6 

J1.5 

27.8 

■pMlAfifinfl) an/1 

12, 109 

117,963 . 


.6 

4.8 


j citvMvii-iv mivt 17 j I ic* * • i» M • » * 1 

Paiuuna i 

22^248 

890 

11,277 

J 2 


.4 

Pom 

4A509 

103,460 

228,860 

2.4 

4.2 

as 

United Kingdom 1 

73,666 

33,181 

1 9,500 ! 

8.8 

1.3 1 

.8 

Other countries | 

78,686 

25,276 

43.018 

4,-0 

1.0 

U7 

Total 

1,028,628 

2,459,A43 

2,708,958 

iOO.6 

A00,0 

loao 


Diviatoai ^ Sttstietical and Historical Heseaioh. Compiled from M<mth}y Staamariee of Foreign Ooin* 
meroe of the United States, June, 1023 and 1921^ Burean of Foreign and Domestic Commeriie. 


^ I(M8 tbanaoSBer eent. 
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Table 685. — Origin of principal agrietdtural products imported into the United 

States, 192B-19U 


Year ended June 80 


Article and country of origin 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS 
Cattle: 

Canada 

Mexico -* 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total- 


Horses: 

Canada 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Butter: 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Now Zealand 

United Kingdom - 

Other countries 

Total 

Cheese: 

Argentina. 

Canada 

‘ France 

Greece 

Italy - 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Switserland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

Fibers, animal: 

Bilk, raw in skeins reeled from 
cocoon — 

China 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Otner countries 


Total 

Wo(i unmanufactured--- 
Carpet wool— 

Argentina. 

British India 

British South Africa. 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Palestine and Syria.. 

Persia. 

.Spain 

Turkey in Asia. 

Uzdted Kingdom 

Unlguay 

Other Gounlfies 

Total 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct, 

128,803 

230,227 

141,171 

85 0 

91.4 

91.2 

22,076 

20,301 

12,853 

14.6 

8.1 

8.8 

246 

737 

680 

.2 

.3 

.6 

408 

622 

32 

.2 

.2 

(») 

161,538 

251,887 

154, 736 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

2,666 

2,165 

1,900 

81.8 

70 9 


293 

203 

30 

9 3 



188 

810 

419 

6 0 

11.0 


89 

138 

109 

2.9 

4.9 


3,136 

2,816 


BiSEi 

IS3QI 

100 0 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 




403,638 

793,479 

4,212,842 

4 2 


14.3 

2,056,637 

130,030 

74, 368 

21 5 

.8 

.3 

3,101,084 

2,999,365 

0,451,170 

32.6 

KO 

21.9 

2,888,338 

7,371,147 

10,457,458 

30 2 

46 7 

35.5 

91,117 

109,861 

440,423 


.7 

1.6 

845,065 

3,887,174 

5,047,654 

8.8 

24 6 

17.1 

70,991 

369,106 

1,719,622 

.7 

2.3 

6.8 

95,622 

112,127 

1,062, 287 

1.1 

.9 

3.6 

6,651,292 

15,772,285 

29,465,824 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

6,026,213 

4,000,545 

2, 736, 340 

16 4 

7 3 

4 1 

4,823,777 

5,858,306 

1,803,217 

14.1 

10.7 

2.7 

2,200,602 

4,537,008 

4,418,938 

6.6 

8.3 

6.6 

808,433 

922,287 

2,055,266 

2 4 

1 7 

3.1 

12,086,693 

20,671,704 

32,922,074 

36 3 

37.7 

49 4 

1,614,862 

2, 147,774 

3,048,284 

4.7 

3.9 

4.6 

236,290 

409,419 

467,630 

.7 

.9 

.7 

631,020 

12,391 

22,968 

1.6 

(0 

(0 

5,450, 130 

14, 765, 121 

16, 140, 224 

16.9 

27.1 

24.2 

261,061 

631,167 

660,432 

.8 

1 0 

.8 

572,634 

739,559 

2,421,403 

1.6 

1 4 

3.8 

34,270,604 

64,565,270 


BSEI 



7,328,677 

10,584,948 

8,718,404 

15.2 

20.1 

18.9 

259,414 

408,684 

386,454 

.5 

.8 

.8 

1,613,784 

1,818,206 

1,676,078 

3 3 

3.5 

3.4 

38,500,110 

37,989,046 

34,478,018 

80.1 

72.1 

74.6 

886, 979 

1,882,720 

1,046,455 

.9 

3.5 

2.3 

48,178,964 

52,683,604 

46,205,409 

100.0 

EEm 

100.0 

12,354,133 

8,695,254 

7,758,910 

8.3 

5.1 

6.6 

3,022, 867 

3,696,097 

3,432,146 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 

100,493 

220,748 

97,498 

.1 

.1 

.1 

25,275 

8ft, 119 

92,666 

(0 

.1 

.1 

66, 679,144 

65,140,651 

67,718,076 

44.8 

37.9 

48.8 

1,022,300 

1,021,014 

41,349 

.7 

.6 

(0 

3,641,970 

6,166,178 

2,982,313 

2.4 

3.6 

2.5 

2,060,172 

4,205,049 

1,577,217 

1,4 

2.4 

1.8 

66,501 

176, 175 

207, 774 

(0 

.1 

.2 

4,141,621 

6,062,134 

2,828,275 

2.8 

8,6 

2.4 

219,789 

2,860,141 

4,191,409 

.1 

1.7 

8.6 

211,998 

303,268 

681,087 

.1 

.2 

.6 

381,049 1 

681,433 

867,545 

.8 

.4 

.8 

278,960 

2,456,828 

2,071,819 

.2 

1.4 

1.7 

50,241,626 

60, 859,099 

29,396,257 

83.8 

35.4 

24.g 

587,337 

266, 526 

24,288 

.4 

.2 

0) 

8,757,671 

9,003,583 

4,922,194 

2.6 

5.1 

4.2 

|B1 


118,875,163 

IQQ 

11^ 

100. 0 


1 Xm than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 685 . — Origin of •principal agrievUural products imported into the United 
States, — Continued 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended June 30 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1922 1923 1924 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAI. FEODUCTS— 
Continued 

Fibers, animal— Continued. 

Wool, unmanufactured— Contd. 

Clothing, wool— 

Argentina 

Australia 

BntivSh South Africa 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

New Zealand 

Peru 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


Total- 


Combing wool— 

Argentina 

Australia 

British South Africa- 

Cnnada, 

New Zealand 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


Total - 


Hair of the Angora goat, alp.aca, 
etc.— 

British South Afi ica 

ChUe 

China - 

Oermany 

Peru 

Turkey m Asia 

Turkey in Eutopo 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total- 


Wool cd sheep and lamb skins— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

British South Africa- 

Canada 

Chile- 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

New Zealand 

Spain 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


Total- 


Hides and skins other than furs: 

Calfskins, dry— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

British India 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 


Pounds 
6,002,098 
8,610,375 
1,842,901 
726, 928 
1,116,765 
73,992 
2, 780,246 
31,599 
2,801,571 
8,376,306 
458,115 


Pounds 
0,762,858 
6,106,722 
1,225,269 
3,465,426 
1,036, 420 
334,253 
666, 236 
268, 938 
15,407,663 
4,365,494 
1,976,011 


Pounds 
3, 101,080 
881,209 
346, 769 
1, 146, 330 
674, 644 


306,066 
129, 963 
4,236,668 
1,137,685 
861,622 


Perci. 
18.3 
26 2 

5.6 
2 2 
3.4 

.2 
8 5 
.1 

8.6 

25 5 

1 6 


Perd. 

22.3 
11.9 

2.8 

7.9 

2.4 

.8 

1.6 

.6 

35.3 

10,0 

4.5 


32,820,886 


14,023,407 
20,477,363 
4, 499, 919 
640,807 
8,208,468 
4, 880, 008 
14, 596, 566 
2, 006, 432 


43,703,289 


77, 266, 141 
69, 406, 989 
16, 187, 811 
6,952,834 
13, 666, 196 
68, 667, 619 
42, 040, 631 
16, 327, 931 


69, 232, 960 


298, 496, 162 


1, 003, 713 
25, 743 
328,724 
7,436 
389, 601 


3,469,041 


630,368 
1, 949, 548 
11, 351 


274, 764 
12, 354 
309,003 
28,389 
2, 601, 398 
4, 674, 695 
24,380 


4. 248, 484 


11, 394, 024 


3, 689, 607 
3, 042, 277 
309, 676 
1,077,400 
\, 676, 718 
1, 247, 516 
892, 506 
344, 430 
312, 271 
026, 304 
2, 194, 237 
6, 169, 610 
1,450,412 
1, 524, 596 


(*) 


8,768,928 
57,835 
324,786 
136,923 
985,266 
70,259 
186, 148 
229,597 
654,082 


* 24, 707, 558 


4,474,240 
30,678 
219, 201 
88,865 
1, 224, 488 
159; 923 
302; 684 
546,288 
1,519,084 


12,819, 736 


19,787,998 
33, 180, 031 
3, 224, 930 
4, 813, 879 
6, 884, 796 
23, 751, 430 
6, 572, 372 
6, 786, 634 


100 0 


20.3 
29 0 
6.6 
.8 
11 9 
7.0 
21.1 
2.8 


103, 002, 879 


100.0 


100.0 


26.9 

23.3 

6.4 

2.0 

4.6 

19.7 

14.1 

5.0 


100.0 


716, 599 


134, 818 
'911, ' 394 ' 


23.6 

.6 

7.7 

.2 

9.2 


30.6 


1, 265, 881 
1,852,429 
54,460 


12 5 
46. 9 

.3 


2.4 

.1 

2.7 

.8 

22.8 

41.0 

.2 


4,924, 681 


100 0 


100.0 


1, 133, 977 
733, 849 
1,405,110 
406,696 
616, 488 
1, 719, 746 
309,173 
327,021 
429, 312 
214, 479 
1, 676, 924 
2,^822, 562 
428,281 
1,002,032 


14.6 

12.3 

1.5 

4.4 

6.4 

6.0 

3.6 

1.4 

1.8 

3.7 

a9 

24.9 

5.9 

6.2 


12, 725, 650 


(*) 


* 100.0 


1,673, 587 
407,497 
47,464 
67,092 
735,369 
40,728 
475,374 
1,084,443 
198^582 


54.2 

.4 

2.0 

.8 

6.1 

.4 

1.2 

1.4 

4.0 


29.9 

.2 

L5 

.8 

8.2 

1.1 

2.0 

3.6 

lai 


• Included with “ Sheep and lamb skins. ** 

* Includes Sheep and lamb skins" prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 


Perd, 

24.2 

6.9 
2.7 

8.9 
5.3 


2.4 
1.0 
33.0 
8 0 
6.7 


100.0 


19.2 

32.2 
3.1 

4.7 

6.7 
23.1 

64 

6.6 


loao 


14.6 
“■i"7 
‘is.’ 6 


25.5 

87.6 

1.2 


100.0 


8.9 

5.8 
U.0 
3.2 

4.8 
13.5 

2.4 

2.6 

3.4 

1.7 
13.2 
1&3 
3.4 

7.8 


loao 


15.6 

3.8 

.4 

.6 

6.8 

.4 

4.4 

lai 

1.8 





1000 ' Ymrhook of iite Department of W&k 

Tabim 696 * — Origin primcipal prAdueU impoficd into ^ UmUd 

StatM, 


Yoar ended June 9 


Aciicle mmI country «f 


ANIMAL AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— CCn 

Hides end skins other than furs— Con 
Calfskins, dry— Continued. 

Germany-- 

Italy 

Xiatvia - * — . 

Netherlands 

New Zeidand-— 

Norway- — 

Poland 

Russia in Europe 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Unitod Kingdom 

Xlriiguny 

Other countries 
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Tabx<V 6S5 . — Origin of principal agrioMUural prodttda imported into the United 
Statee^ 19£S-X0J^4'-^ntiu)ied 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30— 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1022 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COD. 







Hides and skins other than furs— Con. 







Cattle hides, dry— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per a. 

Pn cU 

Psrd, 

Argentina 

4, 321, 130 

17,719,184 


^.4 

sai 

13.0 

Australia 

77,156 

126,878 

488,810 

.4 

.2 

2.7 

BraeU 

94, 878 

1^709,727 

144, 644 

.6 

29 

.8 

British India 

182,043 

1, 221, 662 

82; 905 

1.0 

2 1 

f5 

Canada....... . 

1,724,734 

4,186,832 

1, 466, 187 

9 4 

7.1 

8.1 

China 

1,649, 

«, 905, 068 

1. 028, 209 

8 9 

11.7 

5.7 

Colombia 

6, ^,096 

7,865, 138 

a 271,003 

28.7 

Z8.4 

34.6 

Cuba 

42,700 

692,290 

1,724 

.2 

1.2 

0) 

Dutch East Indies 

l,6'i4,»03 

2, 582, 016 

317,622 

8 9 

4.4 

1.8 

Ecuador *. 

149,652 

349, 107 

100, 624 

.8 

.6 

.6 

France 

147, 131 

2,441,200 

604,718 

.8 

4.2 

8.3 

Guatemala 

51,468 

18,962 

12, 697 

.3 

U) 

.1 

Honduras. 

209,593 

112, 121 

214,683 

1.1 

.2 

L2 

Italy 

10,402 

306, 540 

37, 111 

.1 

.6 

.2 

Mexico 

389,328 

425, 597 

240, 454 

2.1 

.7 

L8 

New Zealand 

3,138 

198,229 

73,964 

(») 

.3 

.4 

Nicaragua 

736,176 

634,478 

445,524 

4 0 

1.1 

2.5 

Peru. 

9i; 246 

442,858 

95 ; 041 

.6 

.8 

.6 

Bwitzoiland 


161, 635 

1,800 


.3 

0) 

United Kingdom 

660,643 

3, 279, 163 

101, 395 

3 6 

5.6 

1.1 

Uruguay 

1,676 

1,097,202 

347, 144 

(’) 

1 9 

1.9 

Venezuela 

823,106 

2, 383, 640 

2,114, 545 

4 5 

4 1 

11 7 

Other countries 

145, 141 

3, 860, 936 

1, 321,372 

.8 

6 5 

7.1 

Total 

I«, 438. 517 

68, 770, 243 

18,111,9.^4 

100 0 

100 fl 

100.0 

Cattle hides, wet— 







Argentina 

86, 679, 343 

186, m, 992 

99,660,875 

46 5 

53 9 

62.9 

Austialia 

2, 415, 991 

6,082,769 

1,833,715 

1 3 

1 6 

1.2 

Brazil 

15,687,498 

24, 403, 024 

2,511,514 

8 4 

7 0 

1 8 

Canada 

34, 190, 737 

30, 489, 625 

28,602, 925 

18 3 

8 8 

18 1 

Cuba 

16, 206, 397 

12, 418, 583 

2,019,120 

8 2 

3.6 

1.3 

France 

1, 222, 972 

12, 840, 861 

2, 068, 690 

.7 

3 7 

1.7 

Italy 

1,641,136 

5, 667, 392 

701, 266 

.9 

1.6 

.4 

Uruguay 

17, 946, 386 

34,551,249 

11, 714, 089 

9 6 

10.0 

7.4 

Venezuela 

816, 269 

375, 171 

84, 107 

.4 

.1 

.1 

Other countries 

10,692, 188 

34,087,902 

8, 676, 629 

6.7 

9 8 

5.3 

Total 

186, 497, 017 

346, 612, 958 

168, 362, 830 

100 0 1 

100.0 

100 0 

Goat and kid skins, dry— 





===; 


Aden 

3,112,822 

4, 549, 605 

2.855. 206 

4 6 

6.4 

5.5 

Algeria and Turns. 

851,856 

1, 137, 958 

811,789 

1 2 

1 6 

1 6 

Argentina 

6,372,141 

4,843,644 

3, 130, 925 

9.3 1 

6 8 

0 0 

Brazil.- 

4, 684, 504 

4, 569, 269 

4, 132, 230 

6.9 i 

6.6 

8.0 

British East Africa 

1, 047, 094 

840,862 

470,050 

1 5 

.6 

.0 

British India... 

19,904, 558 

19, 597, 086 

13, 173,680 

29.2 

28.0 

25.4 

British South Africa 

033, 335 

1,859,964 

1,066,425 

1 4 

1.9 

2.1 

British West Africa 

764,944 

1, 147, 479 

1, 023, 036 

1 1 

1.6 

2.0 

China 

15,035,633 

12, 148, 704 

8, 636, 578 

22 0 

17 2 

10.7 

Dutch East Indies 

826,707 

1,248, 198 

1,634,425 

1.2 

1.7 

8.2 

France.. 

416, 608 

1,361,982 

632,890 

.6 

1.9 

1.2 

Greece 

4ry,339 

325, 808 

220, 157 

.7 

.6 

.4 

Mexico 

2,0B(i,054 

2,783,963 

2,804, 017 

3.1 

8.9 

6.4 

Morocco 

361, 542 

401, 620 

17.5, 133 

.6 

.6 

.8 

Netherlands.. 

363, 132 

593, 985 

247,226 

,6 

.8 

.5 

Peru 

079, 674 

■853, 626 

-863, 767 

1 4 

1.2 

1.7 

Spain 

2,606,221 

8,451,732 

3, 158,354 

3 8 

A9 

6.1 

united Kingdom — .... 

1,396,013 

1,926,208 

1,263,918 

2.0 

2.7 

2.4 

Venezuela... 

1, 772, 041 

1,801,211 

1,438,685 

2.6 

2.5 

2.8 

Other countries 

4,247,537 

6,843,467 

4,072,877 

6.4 

i 8.8 

7.8 

Total 

68,227,649 

7a 794, 0^ 

51,810,8.58 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

QoaLskIns, wet— 

Argentina 

77,877 

168,018 

53,962 

.5 

1 .8 

.4 

Brazil 


9,828 



.1 


British India 

14,692,8^ 

16,824. 162 

ii"989,669 

96.0” 

9a4 

62.8 

British South Afrtca 

38,077 

147,200 

409,640 

•8. 

.9 

2.0 

China 


16,783 

1 6, 673 


.1 


Spain 


97,928 



,5 

Other countries 

498, 674 

1, 364, 177 

610, 247 

8.2” 

7.8 

ii 

Total - 

15, 307, 092 

18, 607, 046 

14,069,981 

100.0 

1 100.0 

i log 


1 hm than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 686. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States, 19e2-19B4 — Continued 


Artldo and country of origin 

Year ended June 30 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS— 







continued 







Hides and skins other than furs— Con. 







Sheep and lamb skins, dry and 







wei— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Perci. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Aden 

400, 100 

872, 613 

489,606 

.8 

1.4 

1.0 

Argentina 

12, 964, 060 

12, 639, 805 

11, .308. 405 

26.6 

2a5 

23.2 

Australia 

712, 360 

1,796,439 

1,940,409 

1.6 

2.9 

4,0 

Brasil 

1,846,780 

1.481,267 

2, 154. 337 

3.8 

2.4 

4.4 

British India 

1, 367, 388 

144, 469 

148, 947 

2 8 

.2 

.3 

British South Africa 

1, 490, 700 

1, 422, 268 

960,399 

3.1 

2.3 

2 0 

Canada 

2, 189, 962 

2,083, 303 

845, 081 

4.6 

8.4 

1.7 

Chile 

138,343 

261,855 

54,846 

.3 

.4 

.1 

China 

31.063 

644,950 

788, 513 

.1 

.0 

1.6 

Franco 

346,836 

722, 151 

667, 836 

.7 

1 2 

1,1 

Greece 

120,079 

248, 381 

166, 785 

.2 

.4 

.3 

New Zealand 

13, 351,877 

12, 740, 486 

12, 702, 800 

27 3 

20 7 

26 1 

Spam 

1, 507, 417 

1, 784, 40J 

1,370, 997 

3. 1 

2.9 

2 8 

United Kingdom 

0, 963, 330 

21,201,197 

10, 377, 669 

20 4 

34.4 

21 3 

Uruguay 

712,923 

1, 870, 692 

2, 328, 779 

1.5 

3 0 

4.8 

Other countries 

1,699,176 

1,853,814 

2,514, 874 

3 4 

3 0 

5 3 

Total, wet and dry 

> 48. 838, 392 

“ 61, 668, 061 

48, 720, 1S3 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 



r 




Cocoa or cacao beans: 







Brazil 

18,076,008 

69,978,071 

71. 736, 843 

6.0 

15.7 

ia7 

British West Africa 

97, 12.6, 629 

122, 270, 584 

152, 532, ,*>42 

30 6 

32 1 

39.8 

British West Indies 

36,052,288 

39,9.38,150 

35,004, 010 

11 4 

10 5 

9.1 

Cuba 

6,827,624 

601, 7 83 

84,000 

2 2 

.1 

0) 

Dominican Kepubhe 

50, 562, 225 

42, 467, 894 

42, 308, 024 

16.9 

11.1 

11.1 

Ecuador 

37, 438, 630 

40, 880, 824 

30,310,474 

n 8 

10 7 

7.0 

Haiti 

8,638,744 

6,026,713 

2, 648. 000 

1 1 

1.3 

.7 

Portugal 

4, 392, 107 

2,398,710 

1,67.5, 833 

1 4 

6 

.4 

United Kingdom 

21,177,841 

16, 030. 641 

0, .525, 066 

6 7 

4 2 

2.6 

Venezuela 

20, 002, ^4 

21,990,119 

1.5,253, 636 

6 3 

5 8 

4.0 

Other countries 

20,931,283 

30, 019, 603 

21,831,114 

6 6 

7 9 

6.8 

Total 

317, 124, 373 

381, 508, a'iS 

382,971,242 

100,0 

100.0 

100 0 

Coffee • 







Aden 

1,604,622 

2, 436, 100 

.5,157, 28.5 

1 

2 

4 

Brazil 

756, 581, 844 

840,038, 490 

050, 050, 107 

01.1 

64 4 

60 5 

Central America 

99,134,597 

125, 398, 360 

90, 816, 564 

8,0 

9 6 

0 4 

Colombia 

234,021,617 

193, 889, 665 

254,381, 1.59 

10 0 

14.9 

17.8 

Dutch East Indies 

22, 831, 697 

20,987,613 

21, 084, 533 

1 8 

1.0 

1.6 

Mexico 

38, 444, 169 

39. 490, 998 

31,601,903 

3 1 ! 

3.0 

2.2 

Venezuela 

66, 207, 163 

68, .509, 417 

59,967, 439 

6.3 ! 

4 6 

4,2 

West Indies 

6, 626, 607 

10, 500, 978 

5, 205, 625 

.5 

.8 

.4 

Other countries 

12, 699, 772 

l.% 936, 254 

10, 487, 425 

1 1 

1 0 

.6 

Total 

1, 238, 012, 078 

1,305,187,684 

1, 429, 742, 080 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

Fibers, vegetable: 







Cotton, raw— 







British India 

5, 166,749 

8,894,007 

16, 302, 430 

2 0 

3.8 

11.2 

China 

7,656, 667 

24,792,329 

21, 577, 342 i 

4.3 

10.6 

14 8 

Egypt 

110, 921, 696 

157, 990, 018 

78, 631, 055 

61.9 

66.9 

63 8 

Meiaoo 

26,818,226 

18, 868, 478 

13,442,668 

16.0 

6.7 

9.2 

Peru 

17,433, 468 

10,335,486 

9,956,661 

9.7 

4.4 

6.8 

United Kingdom 

5, 599, 226 

6, 274, 608 

4, 181, 766 

3.1 

2.2 

2.9 

Other countries 

5, 569, 086 

12, 930, 903 

1, 932, 732 

3. 1 

6.6 

1 3 

Total 

179,165,066 

236, 092, 419 

146, 023, 633 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

Flax— 

Tom 

Tom 

Tons 




Bdgium 

693 

766 

290 

11.8 

9.3 

6 9 

Canada 

710 

2,091 

1, 292 

14. 1 

25 6 

26 4 

Chile 

8 

73 

39 

.2 

.9 

8 

Denmiirlr 


160 



1.8 


France 

4 

3 

4 

.1 

0) 

.1 

Germany 

85 

471 

2 

1.7 

5 7 


Italy 

60 

451 

297 

1.2 

6.5 

0.1 


^ L«88 than 0.05 per cent. 

• Includes Sheep and lamb skins, wooled.’* 

♦ Izidudes “Shw Abd lamb skins, wooled,” prior to Sept. 22, 1022. 
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Tablb 686. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States t 1922-1924 — Continued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1922 

1023 

1924 

vegetable productb— continued 

Fibers, Vegetable-Continued. 

Flax— Continued . 

Japan 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

Poland - 

United Kingdom 

Other count) les 

Total - 

Tom 

070 

1 

706 

9 

2,171 

Torn 

126 

484 

282 

344 

2,661 

300 

Tom 

316 

341 

170 

62 

1,699 

373 

Per ct. 
13 3 
(0 

14.1 
.2 

43.2 
.1 

Perct. 

1.6 

6.9- 

3.4 

4.2 

32.4 

3 9 

Perot, 

6.6 

7.0 

3.6 
1.3 

34.8 

7.6 

5,021 

8,207 

4,885 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Manila AIkt — 

Philip])in<) Islands 

Other countries 

Total 

43,463 

260 

96, 758 
851 

97,201 

771 

99 4 
.6 

99.1 

.9 

09.2 
! 8 

43, 723 

97,609 

98, 032 

100 0 

100 0 

loao 

Sisal grass— 

Belgium - 

British East Africa 

Dutch East Indies 

Mcmco 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries 

Total 

748 

1,316 

3,085 

64,000 

770 

2,440 

864 
3, 104 
8,932 
77,383 
1,185 
6, 114 

4,759 
1,875 
11,172 
71, 162 
905 
7,090 

1 0 

1 8 

4 3 
88.4 

1 1 

3 4 

.9 

8.2 

9 2 
79 3 
1.2 

6 2 

4.9 

1 9 
11 5 
73.4 
.9 
7.4 

72,369 i 

97, 582 

96,969 

100, 0 1 

100 0 

loao 

Fruits: 

Banana.s— 

Central America 

Colombia 

(^'Uba. - 

Jamaica 

Other countries 

Bunettrs 

29, 952, 665 
2,587,000 
1, 880, 962 
10,440,110 
1, 259, 005 

Bun4:hes 

29, 076, 239 
2,466,880 
1,710,376 
9,881,633 
1,363,118 

Bunches 

27, 941, 739 
2, 343, 982 
2, 277, 353 
9,406,624 
2,963,207 

64 0 

6 6 

4 1 
22 6 

2 8 

65 3 
6,6 
3.9 
22.2 
3.1 

62.2 

5.2 

6.1 

20.0 

6.6 

Total 

46,119,632 

44, 504, 246 

44, 922, 805 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Currants— 

Greece i 

Other countries 

Total 

Pmndft 

JO 47, 887, 459 
1,570,079 ! 

Pounds 

18, 556, (>40 
367, 498 

Pounds 

10, 809, 739 
345, 092 

96 8 1 
A 2 1 

98 1 

1 9 

98.0 

2.0 

49, 466, 538 

18, 924, 144 

17,155,431 

100 0 1 

100,0 

100.0 

Dates— 

British India 

Ilejaz, Arabia, etc 

Palestine and Syria 

Turkey in Asia 

United Kingdom . 

Other countries. 

Total 

2, 272, 300 

2, 293, 840 
27, 471, 388 
11,499,494 
3, 204, 795 

42,384,714 
2, 168, 026 
23, 124 1 
2,-334,231 
3, 343, OOi) 
1, 784, 130 

08,728 J 
36,530,233 
340 
2, 810, 885 
1, 581, 824 
3, 150, 674 

4 9 1 

4.9 
58.8 
24 6 

6 8 

81 5 

4 2 
(‘) 
4.5 

6 4 

3 4 

.2 

82.8 

6.4 

3.6 

7.0 

46, 741, 817 

52, a37, 231 

44, 142, 682 

too 0 

100 0 

100.0 

Figs- 

Greece 

Italy 

Portugal 

^oin - 

Asia 

10 32,432,441 
2, 026, 248 
4, 778, 498 
1,934,947 

10 17, 093, 647 
1, 550, 149 
6, 10,1, 428 
1, 173, 151 
4,514, 658 
1, 146, 766 
1,259,786 
3, 683, 572 

4, 456, 596 
1, 526, 320 
3, 8(>6, 124 
322, 381 
19,688,006 
115,006 
343, 755 
1,348,963 

75 2 

4 7 
11.1 
4.5 

46 7 
4.2 
16.8 

8 2 

42.3 
3,1 
3.4 

10.3 

14.1 
'4.8 

12.2 
1.0 

62.2 

.4 

tl 

4.2 

Turkey in Europe 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

314, 749 
157,741 
1,494, 147 

.7 

.4 

3 4 

Total 

43, 138, 771 

36, 585, 065 

31, 667, 740 

100. 0 

100.0 

loao 

Grains: , ^ 

RIca uncleaned (Including paddy)— 

J 

1,282,000 
317,661 
2,662,605 1 
7, 137, 461 i 
388,601 ' 



11.0 

2.7 

21.0 

61.1 

3.3 


JTTCZlvQ P. 

Hongkong 

J^an 

Mexico 

Other countries 

m, 069 1 
5, 408, 071 
630, 188 
16,056 

140,643 
2,326,012 
2, 543, 16J 
98,757 

2.8 < 
88.3 

8 7 
.2 

iHUh 

Total 

6, 122, 279 

11,678,218 

6, 117, 505 

100.0 

loao 



1 1^ than 0.06 per cent. Includes Greece in Asia. 



Tmtho^k of the Dis^rtrHieni <if Agrieulime, 


mm 


96&,-—0rigm of ptmdpal Oj/rievUvred products imported into the United 
State*, iA8e-J(«£^->Contu>usd 


iWde and coontry arigin 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

VEQITABLK PRODUCTS-COntlnuod 







Grainfl— C ontinued . 







iElioe.’oleBaed— 

JPounii 

Founds 

Pounds 

Perct, 

P(T(d. 

Perct. 

Bdtlsh India 

1,316, (BO ' 

1,587,012 

623, 870 

2 0 

2.8 

1 6 

«China 

124,363 1 

2,071,080 

1, 636, 611 

.2 

3.6 

5.1 

Dutch Tiifljut Tnf^es _ 


220,490 



.4 


French Indo-China 

80,000 

27, 773; 626 

1, 770,000 

.1 

48 8 

5 5 

Gonnany 

6,315,365 ' 

2, 599, liBO 

3, 270,003 

8.0 

4.6 

10 2 

Hongkong 

53, 160, 015 

21,054,085 

21, 266, 678 

79.7 

37.0 

66 i 

Italy 

102, 776 

253, 957 

527, 953 

.2 

.4 

1 6 

Ma:^o 

2,079,614 


187, 167 

3.1 


.6 

Netherlands 

224; lOQ 

380,000 

1, 823, 281 

.3 

.7 

6.7 

United Kingdom 

8, 228, 478 

618, 672 

295, 778 

4.8 

.9 

.9 

Other countries 

1, 077, 607 

488, 734 

891, 404 

1.6 

.8 

2 7 

Total 

66, 707, 458 

56, 946, 692 

32, 192, 744 

JOO 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Bioe flour and meal— 







Canada 

708 

1,744 

1,480 I 

.1 

.2 

.2 

China 

67 

2,100 

1, 135 1 

(0 

.2 

.1 

Dutch East Indies 

114,^ 

0, 394 

2, 717 

14 5 

7 

.3 

French Indo-China 

26,606 

200,000 


3 4 

22.0 


Germany 

^6,203 

156', 760 

1.59,040 

5 8 

17 2 

17 7 

Hongkong 

2. (, 970 

172, 092 

201,416 

30 4 

19 0 

22 4 

Japan 

36^, 047 

342,963 

388, 278 

-4.5 8 

37 6 1 

13 1 

Netherlands. ... 


22,400 

f)0, 000 


2 5 

6 7 

United Kingdom 


6S8 

4S, 500 


. 1 

5 4 

Other countries 

601 

4, 950 

37, 3 H 

(') i 

.5 1 

4 1 

Total 

790, 364 

910, 981 

899, 940 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

Wheat-- 

iiU4heli 

Bushels 

JBishels 




Canada 

14, 465, 602 

18, 012, 467 

27, 276. 774 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Other countries 

7 

73 

7, 131 

(0 

0) 

0 ) 

Total 

14, 465, 609 

18,012,640 

27, 28:3, 905 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

Wheat flour— 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrt Is 




Canada 

618, 9.53 

428, 659 

iOS, 709 

100 0 

99 8 

90 8 

0 ther countries, 

152 

762 

3 . 3:3 

(') 

.2 

. 2 

Total 

619, 105 

429, 421 

169, 132 

1(K) 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Nuts: 







Filberts, shelled— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 




France 

622,092 

5.39, 693 

1, 474,318 

n.4 

8.7 

20 1 

^ Italy 

372, 328 

277, 172 

509, 054 

6.9 

4.5 

6.9 


1.692,896 

4, 672, 896 

3. 017, 454 

31 1 

75.3 

41.0 

Turkey in Europe 

2,636,684 

664, 527 

2, 065, 048 

48 6 

10.5 

28 1 

Other countries 

110, 719 

6*1. 286 

280, 514 

2 1 

1.0 

3 9 

Total 

6. 434, 418 

6, 208, 673 

7, 362. 988 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

JUlherts, not shidlod— 







Franco 

114, 895 

87, 466 

27, 525 

.8 

.6 

.2 

Italy 

13, 256, 626 

13,911,108 

14,037, 698 

93.8 

96.8 

99.5 



228,261 

244, 377 

44, 932 

1 6 

L7 

.3 

Turkey in Europe 

479, 841 

58,264 


3 4 

.4 


Other countries 

64, 711 

65, 071 

504 

[4 

\h 

"or" 

Total 

14,433,034 

14,366,275 

14, 110, C59 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Peanuts, shelled— 







China 

505,686 

28,350,727 

42,043, 632 

6.8 

66.8 

87.0 

Chosen 

99,000 



1.3 



Hnnglcong. 


60,622 


1 

Japan 

6, 6^, 036 

12, 102, 549 

2, 368, .318 

^ 6 

28.5 

4 !o 

Kwantung, leased territory 

1,980 

41,000 

536, 156 

0) 

.1 

1.1 

Spain 

64.725 

594, 219 

847, 686 

.7 

1 4 

1.8 

Other oounlAos.... 

107, 701 

1, 350,330 

2,463, 382 

1.6 

3.2 

6.1 

Thtal 

7,427,127 

42,438,725 

48,300.746 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 L«ss than 0.Q5 per cent . 










E9poH$ md Imports of Agricuttoral ProAmts 


Tabliq 685 . — Order of principal agricultural prodncie imported into the United 
StaUSt 


Year ended June 30 


Afttele and country of origin 


YsoETABLs PRODUCTS— Continued 

Nuts— Continued. 

Peanuts, not shelled— 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Spain 

Other countries 

Total-- 

Walnuts, shelled— 

Canada 

China 

France 

Italy - 

Spain 

Turkey m Europe 

Other countries 

Total 

Walnuts, not shelled — 

Canndn. 

ChUe 

China 

Fraii*’C 

Italy 

Japan 

llunuinia 

Turkey in F-utope 

Other (sountries 

Total 

Oils, vegetable: 

Coconut — 

Biitish India 

French Oceania. 

Philippine Islands 

Other countries 

Total 

Olivo oil, edible— 

Fiance 

Greece 

Italy 

Spam 

Turkey in Asia 

Turkey in Europe 

Othei countries 

Total 

Soybean oil— 

Olilna 

Japan 

Kwantung, leased territory. 

Philippine Islands 

Other countries 

Total 

Opium (0i>er cent and more ofmorphia) 

France 

Greece 

Turkey in Asia 

Turkey in Europe 

United Kingdom 

Other oountnes 

Total 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pitunds 

1, 435. 330 
55,234 

1, 333, 183 
22,000 
80, 367 

Pimnds 
2,462,095 
47,607 
999,204 
30.1 693 
49, 640 

Pouiids 
3,056, 120 
66,689 
409, 690 
11.130 
IS , 215 

Ptra, 

42.5 

1.6 

54.3 

.7 

.9 

Perct, 
63 7 

1 2 
26 9 
7.9 
1.3 

Perd, 
86 8 
1.9 
11 5 
.3 
.6 

3, 376, 094 

3, 862, 130 

3, 600. 621 

100.0 

100.0 

J 00.0 

397, 025 
2,443, 837 
12, 612, 527 
212. 86.1 
411, 871 
492,941 
655,863 

254,880 
1. 676. 430 
13, 846, 640 
286, 38,5 
68.5, 320 
213, 696 
742, 732 

2.57, 130 
1,756,4.51 
15, 23.1, 831 
1.55, 518 
710, 691 
143, 0.51 
608,209 

1 2 
14 4 
74. 1 

1 3 

2 4 

2 9 

3 7 

1 4 

9 6 
78 0 

1 6 
3.3 

1 2 
A 4 

1 4 
9.4 
81.2 
.8 
3.8 
.8 
2.6 

17,026,927 

17, 606. 092 

IH , 764, 784 

1( H ) 0 

100.0 

100 0 

272, 90 K 
4, 397, 718 
9,364 ;8 S 
7, 780, 007 
12. 906, 126 
2, 337, 671 
4, 025, 48 H 
803, 817 
1, J 37, 765 

199, 738 
574, 467 
1, 501, 68,1 
8. 487. 674 
8, 497, 492 
100, 700 
73, 218 
18 673 
369, 774 

65. 400 
333, (iHO 
1, 9.51, 8.50 
4, 622, 757 
10, 389, 308 
3.5, 000 
166, 266 
214, 601 
466. 614 

.6 

10 2 
21 7 
18. 0 
30 1 

5 4 
9.3 
2. 1 

2 6 

1.0 

2.9 

8.0 

42.6 

42.7 

!4 
. 1 

1 8 

.4 

1.8 
10 7 
25.3 
56. 9 

.2 

.9 

1.2 

2.6 

43, 206, 378 

19,913,419 

18, 244, 936 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

1,442,671 
1,119,833 
226, 651, 680 
1.021, 943 

1, 402, 431 

12.5,434 

.0 

.5 

98.4 

.6 

.7 

.1 

210, 9<’.8, 21 1 
112, 77,5 

181,013, 122 
91,763 

99.2 
. 1 

" ‘ 99.-9 
C ) 

230,236, 127 

212,573,417 

ISl , 210, 319 

1( H ) 0 

1( X ) 0 

100.0 

6, 436, 

7, 440, 158 
28,811,933 
16, 303. 020 
28,005 
2,760 
632. 967 

8, 093, 740 
»» 3, .571, 235 
43, 035, 892 
18, 213, 291 

6, 117, SJ 2 

1 . 6,13, 266 
hi 076, 274 
19, 500, 602 
631 
57. : u;i 
1, 4.34, 877 

10 8 
12.6 
48 4 
27.4 
(') 

0) 

.9 

10 8 

4 S 
5 H .9 
24 4 

7.6 
2.0 

64.4 

212 

'■>.1 

1.7 

277, 79 G 
633, 971 

.4 
. 7 

69 .555,490 

71 625, 92.5 

80, 880, 745 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3, 904, 328 
1, 133 
2. 8.38, 600 
1,027,058 
5 H .440 

2, ia 5. 590 
4, 190,610 
31,621, .507 

1, .534, 950 
„ 21, 010 
16, 034, 460 

47 1 
(0 

34 3 
12 4 

6 2 

6.4’ 
10.8 
81 8 

8.7 

.1 

90.9 

717, 674 

40, 790 

2.0 

.3 

8. 282. ,560 i 

38, 635, 881 

17,031,210 

100 0 

1( H ) 0 

100.0 

1,664 
10 84, 410 
1,693 
63, 837 



1 1 
68.5 
1.2 
37.3 1 



w 30, 386 

30, 660 
1,770 
80,288 
10, 874 

3 a 0 

' 47 6" 
17.0 

46.0 
2.2 
38 1 
13.7 

61, 352 
18, 661 

%6 B 4 

i .9 





144, 278 ! 

109,289 

79.482 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 


Less than 0.05 per cent. 


ifl Includes Qreeoe tn Asia. 
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Table 685 .-^ri^n of principal offricvltural products imported into the United 
States f 192^19t4 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article and country of origin 


VEGETABLE PRODUCT3— Continued 
Spices: 

Pepper (unground)— 

British India 

Ceylon 

Dutch East Indies 

Netherlands-,- 

Straits Bettlemcnts 

U nited Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 


Seeds. 

Flaxseed— 

Argentina 

Canada 

Other countries, 


\ 


Total 

Clover seed — 

Clover, red— 

Canada 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia 

France- 

Germany 

Italy 

Poland., 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

All other, Including alsiko,crim- 
son, and all other clover— 

Canada 

CliUe 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Poland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 


Sugar, raw, cane* 

Central America 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic. 
Dutch East Indies... 

Hongkong 

Mexico. 

Other South America. 

Pom 

Philippine Islands, j.. 
Other countries 

Total 

Tea: 

British East Indies... 

Canada 

China 

Dutclii East Indies... 

Japan 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Perct. 

Per a. 

Perct. 

4,626,092 

6,900,406 

l,310,m 

12.6 

2a6 

4.9 

14,976 

284, 132 

2, 141 

0) 

.8 

0) 

26, 311, 488 

18,694,660 

21, 793, 822 

68.6 

65.6 

79.8 

629,274 

285, 144 

117, 864 

1.4 

.8 

.4 

3, 794, 021 

6, 130, 284 

3, 073, 238 

10,3 

1,5.3 

1L2 

628,230 

473, 876 

2:10, 4C7 

1.7 

1.4 

.8 

2,046,014 

1, 879, 866 

807, 087 

6.6 

6.6 

3.0 

30,948,094 

33, 547, 758 

27, o35, 450 

100. o‘ 

100.0 

loao 

Bu$heX8 

Bushels 

Bushels 




10, 408, 928 

22, 330, 931 

16, 169, 362 

76.4 

89 3 

82.6 

3, 012, 616 

2, 191, 103 

3, 366, 498 

22 1 

KH 

17.2 

210, 630 

483,902 

41,000 

1.5 

1.9 

.2 

13,632,073 

25, 005, 036 

19. 676, 760 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

Pov ids 

Pounds 

Pounds 




46- 020 

1.31, 284 

556, 231 

5 0 

21.6 

2.3 

609, WO 


634, 054 

6 5 


2.7 

393,680 

10,910 

100, 723 

4 2 

1.8 

.4 

2, 461, 023 

215, 760 

17, 004, 801 

20 5 

40.4 

7a 4 

3,34.’>,976 

62, 848 

733, 345 

30 0 

8.7 

3.0 

1, 531, 69.'» 


974, .564 

10.5 


4.0 

'425:947 

132,000 


4.6 

21.7 


36. 300 

35,858 

3, ^3, 

.4 

6 g 

lao 

120,760 


289, 12.5 

1 3 


1.2 






9, 289, 663 

608,666 

24, 287, 371 

100 0 

100.0 

loao 

10.279,434 

10, 482, 073 

18, 513,745 

61 7 

78.0 

64.3 

363, 590 


88, 424 

2 2 


.3 

179,441 

5<), 401 

581, 230 

1 1 

4 

2.0 

1, 661, 601 

I, m, 395 

6, 080. 80.'} 

10 0 

11 8 

2L1 

3,336,442 

303,289 

1,431, ‘192 

20 0 

2 3 

5 0 

457, 672 


17,6(X) 

2 7 



.1 

G, 633 

64. 953 

53, ISi 

(0 

.5 

.2 

96, 450 

475, 639 

935), 547 

.0 

3 0 

3 2 

282,940 

341,708 

1,101,301 

1.7 

2.5 

3 8 

16,663. 103 

13, 293, 458 

28, 804. 138 

100 0 

100 0 

loao 

j 

43,738,777 ' 

68, 980, 024 

33, 196, 167 

.5 

.8 

1 

.4 

7. 720, 255, 237 

8,041,592,152 

0, 515. 263, 383 

91 2 

92 1 

885 

93,067,270 

3, 479, 673 

78, 190, 621 

1 1 

(>) 

1.0 

6,914 

1,242 

9, 845, 490 


C) 

.1 

571, 774 

2,747, on 

064, 623 

(0 

h) 

(*) 

42,711,737 

29,953, 811 

01, 522, 664 

6 

.3 

.8 

7, 537, 218 

4, 354, 242 

50,000,719 

1 

(0 

.7 

177,600 

8,791,816 1 

104, 790, 491 

0) 

.1 

1.4 

638,469,767 

553, 232, 644 

630,852,125 

6.4 

6.3 

8.4 

17,792,252 

20, 364, 812 

45, 673, 634 

.2 

.4 

.7 

8,464,328,646 

8, 733, 488, 027 

7,529,999,817 i 

100 0 1 

loao 

100.0 

21,394,828 

19,851,220 

23, 653, 328 

24.8 

2a6 

22.4 

677,483 

791, 745 

705, 660 1 

,8 ! 

.8 

.7 

16,211,669 

13, 607. 760 

18, 635. 792 

18 8 

14.0 

17 6 

6,674,097 

8, 666,008 

8, 672, 748 

7 7 

9.0 

&2 

26, 639, 127 

36, 974, 918 

34, 297. 049 

30 9 

37 2 

32L6 

11.293,042 

15, 645, 681 

17,777.816 

13 1 

16 1 

16.9 

8, 251,713 

2,330,386 

1,732,893 

3 9 

2.4 

1.7 

86,141,949 

96,668,008 

10.5,374,776 

100 0 

100.0 ! 

100 0 


tLees than a 06 per cent. 
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Table 685 . — Origin of principal agricultural products imported inlo the United 
States f 19SS-19S4 — Continued 


Article and county of origin 

Year ended June 30 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1922 

1923 

1024 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— COntlnUOd 







Tobacco, leaf (unmanufactured) 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per ct 

Per cl 

Per et. 

British South Africa 

23, 090 

2 


(1) 

0) 


Bulgaria 

928', 357 

296,027 

1, 646, 017 

1 4 

.4 

3 0 

Canada 

63, 818 

67, 085 

202,291 

.1 

. 1 

.6 

China 

287, 610 

217, 540 

102, 639 

.4 

.3 

.2 

Cuba 

21. 4(U, 159 

23, 188, 132 

18, 297, 657 

32.8 

31.4 

34.9 

Dominican Hcpubllc 

192, 542 

562 

650 

.3 

0) 

V) 

Dutch East Indies 

172,'041 

119, 016 

19, 431 

.3 

.2 

0) 

Egypt 

88,968 

81,617 

48,464 

1 

.1 

1 

Greece 

10 26, 800, 505 

w 27, 945, 126 

12, 887, 644 

41 1 

37.9 

24.6 

Germany 

2,647,612 

2, 481, 680 

3, 215,890 

4 1 

3 4 

6.1 

Hongkong 

16. 710 

10, 310 

286,604 

0) 


.5 

Mexico.-- 

3,415 

29,738 

2,455 

(‘) 

0) 

(*) 

Netherlands 

5,459,364 

9, 700, 553 

6, 327, 463 

8 4 

13 1 

12.1 

Persia 

79,800 

6,605 

20, 337 

.1 

(*) 

(0 

Philippine Islands - 

527, 882 

1,924, 196 

1, 145, 101 

.8 

2 0 

2 3 

Turkey in Asia-.- 

11, 326 

1, 284, 647 

1,.m9l6 

(0 

1 7 

2.6 

Turkey in Europe 

4, 795, 334 

4, 580, 140 

1, 062, 244 

7 4 

6 2 

2.0 

United Kingdom 

1,246, 420 

614,788 

615, 801 

2 1 

8 

1.2 

Other countries 

479, 695 

1, 248, 467 

5, 160, 212 

.6 

1 8 

0 0 

Total 

66,225,437 

73, 796, 147 

62, 380, 106 

100 0 

100 0 

loao 

FOREST PRODUCTS 







India rubber, cmde. 







Brazil- - 

21, 125, 055 

30, 771, 572 

23. 534, a37 

3 7 

3 9 

3.8 

British East Indies 

379, 810, 088 

647, 799, 814 

416,837, 321 

06 8 

68 7 

67.6 

Canada 

61, 335 

379,604 

98, 552 

(0 

(0 

(») 

Dutch F.ast Indies 

72,924, 828 

113, 302,153 

115, 233, 953 

12 8 

14.2 

ia7 

France — 

995,282 

2, 742, 632 

1,310,209 

2 

. 3 

.2 

Mexico.- 

349, 471 

144,253 

32, 765 

. 1 

(0 

0) 

Netherlands 

21, 652, 700 

10, 821, 152 

3, 010, 487 

3.8 

1.4 

.8 

Other South America 

743,925 

2, 033, 793 

3, 097, 943 

.1 

.3 

.6 

Peru 

286, 177 

1,674,697 

764, 401 

1 

•2 

.1 

Portugal 

1,396,078 

10, 748 

75,883 

.2 

(0 

0) 

United Kingdom 

02,728,626 

75, 700, 550 

47, 513, 200 

11 0 

9 5 

7 7 

Other countries 

6, 317, 803 

12, 374, 081 

4, 992, 645 

1 2 

1 5 

.0 

Total 

568, 381, 428 

797, 065, 149 

QI7, 101,897 

100 0 

100.0 

KXXO 

Wood- 







Cabinet wood, mahogany— 







British Africa 

16, 106 

8, 464 

10, WO 

40 3 

19 7 

21.4 

Central America 

16,497 

17, 576 

22, 647 

41.2 

41.0 

4S.2 

French Africa (including 







Algol la and Tunis) 

1,161 

6, 307 

5, 974 

2 0 

14.7 

12.7 

Mexico - 

3,163 

6, 221 

2,906 

7 9 

12 2 

6.2 

United Kingdom 

1,430 

3,923 

2,897 

3 6 

9. 1 

6.2 

Other countries 

1,646 

1, 405 

2,402 

4.1 

3 3 

53 

Total 

49,003 

42, 895 

46, 975 

100.0 

100 0 

loao 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1923 and 1924, Bureau of Foreign- and Domestic Commerce. 

Includes Greece in Asia. 


1 Less than 0.05 per eent. 
29283**— YBK 1924 
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Table 68A. — Foreign tratk of th4 UniUd Stataain agriculiurcU products: ComparaHse 

summary^ i9€i--i9f4 



Division o( Statistical and Historical Roseardi. Compiled from Foreign Coinmercc and Navigation 
of the United States, 1901-1 018» ind Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
June, 1920-1924, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. All values are gold. 

1 Not including forest products. * Preliminary. 
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Table 687 . — Fruxi stocks, rose stocks, bulbs, and tree seeds: Imports, by couniries 
of origin, year ended June 30, 1933-1934^ 


Country 

Fruit stock 

Hose stocks 

Bulbs 

Tree seeds 

1022 

1928 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Australia 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

1,000 

lbs, 

58 

4 

i,(ido 

lbs. 

29 

4 

1,000 

lbs. 

26 

6 

Austria 










Asores 







19 

28 


Belgium 




2 







Bermuda 






179 

312 

569 


(») 

1 

1 

(*) 

3 

1 


BraciL.. 







1 

(3) 

0) 

1 

(>) 

1 

1 

CfttHUla. _ 









1 

Chile 


2 







Obina 








1,279 

1,422 

Cuba 

174 






Caecho^vakia 
l>enmark 









1 

1 











30 

2 

(») 

England 

<*) 

18,070 

17, 538 
150 

2,914 

(*) 

23,126 

64 

322 

2,432 

2,036 

2,452 

8,08;< 

2.414 

889 

42,811 

12,028 

132,860 

449 
40,624 
18, 139 

149,476 

744 

60,600 

17,059 

179,540 

(») 

3S 

8,700 

(») 

44 

3 

CO 

Franoe 

89 

2 

Germany 

Ketber lands... 
Ireland 

1,150 

2,326 

100 

2,680 

161 

4,403 

156 


Italy 

9U6 

408 

m 

366 

7>234 

’‘j',763 

8,203 

H) 

12 

2 

17 

1 

18 

#apBn 




I^uxemburg. .. 




1 



Poland 









1 

1 

0) 

Scotland 




40 

40! 

40 




Siam __ . _ 







(*) 

(*) 

C^) 

1 

1 


0 

0) 

(3) 

Spain 


2 

(») 








Swoden 






0 


(«) 

C') 

(0 

West Indies 









All others 

(2) 

(2) 










1 






Federal Horticultural Board. 


1 This does sot Include the comparatively small quantities of bulbs and other plants Imported under 
special pel nuts. 

> Less tbuu 500. 

> Less than 500 pounds. 





MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTUBAL STATISTICS 
CROP SUMMARY 

Tabls 688. — Acreage y 'production, and farm value, lOSS-19^4 


Crop 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm value Deo. 1 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Unit 

Per 

unit 

Total 



Acres 




Dolls 

Dollars 

Com 

,.1922.. 

102,846,000 

28.3 

2,906,020,000 

Bushel-. 

a 658 

1,910, 77a 000 


1923.. 

104,324,000 

29.3 

3, 053, 557, 000 

...do 

.726 

2.217,229,000 


1924.. 

105, 012; 000 

23 3 

2, 43a 613, 000 

—do 

.987 

2,4oa46aooo 

Winter wheat 

..1922.. 

42,358,000 

13.8 

68a 87a 000 

...do 

1. 047 

614,399,000 


1923.. 

39. 618,000 

14,6 

571, 059, 000 

—do 

.961 

543,710,000 


1924- . 

36. 438, 000 

16,2 

590,037,000 

- .do 

1. 321 

779,610,000 


..1922.. 

10, 959, 000 

14. 1 

280, 720, 000 

...do 

.923 

269,0ia000 


1923- . 

20, 141, 000 

11.2 

225, 422, 000 

...do 

.853 

192; 28a 000 


ll»24.- 

17,771,000 

15.9 

282, 63a 000 

— .do 

1. 263 

857, 08a 000 

All wheat 

-1922-. 

02, 317, 000 

13.9 

867, 59a 000 

—.do 

1.007 

873,412,000 


1923- 

60, 650, 000 

13 4 

797,381,000 

...do 

.923 

73a 993,000 


1924- 

64, 200, 000 

16.1 

872, 67a 000 

...do — 

1 302 

1, 136. 596, 000 

Oats - - 

-.1922.. 

40, 790, 000 

29.8 

1, 2ia 803, 000 

-,do 

.394 

478, 94a 000 


1923- 

40, 981, 000 

31.9 

1, 305. 883, 000 

. .do 

.414 

541,137,000 


1924- 

42, 462, 000 

36 3 

1, 541.90a000 

...do 

.480 

739, 49a 000 

Barley 

-.1922.. 

7, 317, 000 

24.9 

182, ooa 000 

...do 

.625 

95, 56a 000 


1023- 

7,836,00' 

26.2 

197, 691, 000 

...do 

..641 

107, 03a 000 


1924- 

7,086,000 

26.5 

187, 875, 000 

...do 

.731 

137, 270, 000 

Rye 

..1922.. 

6.672,000 

16.5 

103, 362, 000 

...do 

.685 

70,841,000 


1923- 

6, 171, 000 

12.2 

63,077,000 

...do 

.660 

40,971,000 


1924- 

4.173,000 

16.2 

63, 44a 000 

...do 

1.073 

ea 061, 000 


..1922— 

764,000 

19.1 

14, 664, 000 

...do 

.885 

12,889,000 


1923.. 

739,000 

18.9 

13, 965, 000 

...do 

.933 

13.029,000 


1924- 

sioiooo 

19.6 

15, 966, 000 

...do 

1 030 

16.441,000 

Flaxseed..... 

..1922.. 

1, 113,000 

9.3 

10, 375, 000 

...do 

2 116 

21, 041, 000 


1923- 

^ 014; 000 

8 5 

17,060,000 

...do 

2.107 

35, 951, 000 


1924.. 

3,289,000 

9.2 

30, 173,000 

-—do 

2.273 

6a 611, 000 

Rice 

-1922.. 

1, 055,000 

39 2 

41, 405, 000 

...do 

.931 

Sa 562,000 


1923- 

895,000 

37.7 

33. 717, 000 

...do 

1. 102 

37,150.000 


1924- 

892,000 

38.1 

33, 956, 000 

..do 

1,386 

47,053,000 

Potatoes 

-.1922- 

4,307,000 

105.3 

46a 396, 000 

...do 

,581 

263, 355, 000 


1923.- 

3,816,000 

109.0 

4ia 105, 000 

...do 

.781 

324,889,000 


1924- 

3, 662, 000 

124 2 

464, 784, 000 

. — do 

.043 

202,481,000 

Bwcet potatoes 

-1922- 

1, 117, 000 

97 9 

109, 394, 000 

...do 

.771 

84,29a000 


1923- 

903,000 

97 9 

97, 177, 000 

...do 

.979 

-- 9a 091, 000 


1024- 

038,000 

76.6 

71, 861. 000 

.. do 

1.284 

02,20a000 

Hay, tame 

-.1922- 

61, 150, 000 

1.67 

06, 882, 000 

Ton 

12.56 

1,204,101,000 


1923- 

50,868,000 

1 49 

89, 260, COO 

.—do 

14.13 

1, 261, 48a 000 


1924. 

61, 454, 000 

1.59 

97, 970, 000 

...do 

13,82 

1,353,789,000 

Hay, wild 

-1922- 

15, 871, 000 

1.02 

16, 131, 000 

...do 

7 14 

116, 17a 000 

\ 

1923.. 

16. 566, 000 

1.12 

17, 361, 000 

.. do 

7. 88 

13a 734,000 


1924.. 

14,031,000 

.97 

14, 480, 000 

...do 

7. 86 

lia859,000 

All hay 

-1922- 

77,030,000 

1.46 

112,013, 000 

...do 

11,78 

1, 319, 277, 000 


1923.. 

76,424,000 

1.41 

106,611,000 

...do 

13.12 

1,39a 220, 000 


1924- 

76,386,000 

1.47 

112, 450, 000 

...do 

13.05 

1,467, 64a 000 

Tobacco * 

—1922.. 

1,695,000 

736 

1, 24a 837, 000 I 

Poimd . . 

.232 

280, 24a 000. 


1923- 

1,877,000 

807 

1,616,110,000 

...do 

.199 

301, 09a 000 


1924- 

1,720,000 

722 

1,242,623,000 

...do 

.206 

256, 34a 000 

Cotton 

-1922- 

33,036,000 

*141.3 

» 9, 762, 069 

Bale 

*.238 

1, 161, 94a 000 


1923.. 

87, 123, 000 

*130.6 

» 10, 139, 671 

.—do 

*.310 

1,571.816,000 


1924- 

4a 115, 000 

*166.8 

la 153, 000 

...do 

*.226 

1,487,225,000. 

Cottonseed < 

—1922 



< 4, 88a 000 

Ton 

40.18 

' 174, 22a 000 


1923 



’4,502,000 

...do 

45.92 

20a732,0Q0 


1024 



a840,000 

...do 

83 57 

19a 049, 000 

Cloverseed 

-1922- 

1, 17a 000 

1.7 

1,96a 000 

Bushel.. 

9 88 ! 

la 882, 000 


1928- 

776,000 

1.6 1 

1, 228, 000 

...do 

10 76 

ia2iaooo 


1924- 

747,000 

1.8 { 

977,000 

...do 

13.68 

ia8e2,000 

Sugar beets 

-1922- 

53a 000 

9.77 j 

a 183, 000 

Ton 

7 91 

4i,oiaooo 


1923- 

657,000 

laao 

7,006,000 

—do 

8,99 

62,90a 000 


1924- 

842,000 

8.90 

7,494,000 

...do 

7.08 

63,090,000 

Reet soger _ 

...1022.. 

53a 000 

1.27 

67a 000 

do 




1928*' 

657, 000 

1.34 

881,000 

do 




1924- 

842,000 

1.20 

1,087.000 

--do 




1 See detailed crop tables tot date to which prices refor. 

> Founds, or per pound, 

> Bureau of the Census. Includes that portion of the cotton grown 
that is ginned In the United States. 

* Price for 1022 and 1923, weighted average: 1924, Nov. 15. 

* Prlndpal producing States. 

* Indudlng nests grown in Canada for factories in the United States. 

1100 


In lA>wer California (old Mexico) 
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Table 688. — Acreage, production, and farm valve, 19SS-19S4 — Continued 






Production 


Farm value Dec. 1 

Crop 


Acreage 

Per 

acre 

Total 

Unit 

Per 

unit 

Total 


1022 

Acres 

241.000 

217.000 

180.000 

7 16, 274, 000 

1.22 

29^000 

162,000 

106,000 

34, 263,000 

Ton 

Dolls 

Dollars 

Maple sugar and syrup 
(as sugar) 

1923., 

1924.. 

.1922.. 

.76 

.68 

7 2 11 

— .do 

...do 

Pound— 

fi 220 

7, 638,000 
8, 484,000 

1923.. 

7 16,291,000 

7 2 19 

33. 633. 000 

35.302.000 

— .do 

8 253 


1924,. 

7 15, 407, COO 

7 2.29 

---do 

s 2(il 

9, 214, 000 
25, 865, 000 

Borgbum sirup 

.1922.. 

447,000 

81.6 

36, 440, 000 

Gallon-. 

.710 

1923.. 

380, 000 

84.2 

32, 001, 000 

-..do 

.862 

27,695,000 


1924.. 

404,000 

67,7 

27, 339, 000 

--do 

.946 

25,869,000 

Peanuts i 

.1922.. 

1, 006. 000 

630 

633, 114, m 

Pound.. 

.047 

20,613,000 

1923.. 

896,000 

723 

647, 762, 000 

...do 

.068 

43, 918, 000 


1924.. 

986,000 

625 

616, 200, 000 

...do 

002 

37,981,000 

Beans, dry, edible ^ * 

.1922.. 

1, 079, 000 

11.9 

12, 793, 000 

Bushel.. 

3 74 

, 47, 843, 000 

1923.. 

1, 323. 000 

12 1 

16,037,0f)0 

--.do 

3 65 

68.666,000 


1924.. 

1,383,000 

9 7 

13,411, (KK) 

-- do 

3 71 

40, 792, 000 

Grain sorghums i * 

.1922.. 

5,064,000 

17.9 

90, 624, 000 
105, 835, (HH) 1 

...do 

.878 

70, 603, 000 

1923--I 

6 , 792, 000 

IS 3 

...do 

.940 

99, 473, 000 


1024.. 

5, 085, 000 

22.5 

114, 231, 000 

.. do 

.853 1 

97, 405,000 

Broomcom 

1922.. 

276, 000 
636, 000 

*271 

87, 300 
81, 153 

Ton 

219 40 

8,186,000 

32,989,000 


1923.. 

*303 

-.-do-.. 

160 06 


1924.. 

442,000 

*343 

75, 832 

...do-- -- 

94 21 

7, 144, 000 

Hops » 

.1922.. 

23, 400 

1,186 

27, 744, 000 

Pound - - 

.086 

2, 383, 000 

1923.. 

18, 440 

1, 071 

19,761,000 

...do 

. 188 

3, 722, 000 


1924.. 

20,360 

1,245 

25, 333, (M)0 

...do 

.103 

2,620,000 

33,410,000 

Cowpeas * 

.1922.. 

1, 344, 000 

9 2 

» 39, 950, COO 

Bushel-. 

1 68 

1923.. 

1. 273. 000 

1.094.000 

9 7 

• 19, 090, 000 

...do 

1 96 

37, 226, 000 


1924.. 

8 0 

* 14, 352, 000 

...do.... 

2 36 

33, 874, 000 

Soybeans » 

.1922.. 

314,000 

13 8 

» 6, 832, 000 

...do 

1 90 

11,086,000 
18, 060, 000 

1923.. 

492,000 

14 5 

* 8, 944, 000 

...do 

2 02 


1924.. 

613,000 

11 9 

« 9, 667, 000 
H]2,000 

.—do 

2.30 

21,940,000 

Velvet beans 

.1922.. 

640,000 

.53 

Ton.— 

37 38 

8, 897, 000 


1923.. 

620,000 

.52 

« 474, 000 

...do ; 

19 73 

9, 363, 000 


1924.. 

673,000 

.47 

* 474, 000 

...do 

19 36 

9. 171,000 

Asparagus 1 

.1922.. 

32, mo 

123 

4,041,000 

Crate.. - 

2.46 

9, 945, 000 

1923.. 

42, 060 

139 

5, 864,000 

...do .. 

2.58 

15,081,000 


1924.. 

49,420 i 

136 

0, 761, 000 

-. do 

2 25 

15,182,000 

Beaus snap* 

.1922.. 

49, 660 1 

1.6 

79,600 

Ton 

120.70 

9,608,000 

1923.. 

61,280 

1.6 

100, 300 

...do 

138 60 

13, 892, 000 


1924.. 

75, 390 

1.4 

104,600 

...do ... 

113 72 

11,884,000 

Cabbage* 

-1922.. 

133, 830 

8 1 

1,089, 000 

...do 

12.20 

13,288,000 

1923., 

104, 880 

7 7 

805, 700 

...do 

22 27 

17,939,000 


1924- 

109, 960 

8.8 

973,000 

...do 

16 14 

16,705,000 

Cantaloupes * 

.1922.. 

103,300 

124 

12, 805, 000 

Crate... 

2 26 

28,861,000 

1923.. 

84, 160 

140 

11,745,000 

.—do 

2 00 

23,601,000 


1924.. 

89,700 

164 

13, 789, 000 
2, 589, 000 

...do 

1 47 

20,230,000 

Cauhflower * 

.1922.. 

9,250 

280 

...do 

2 13 

5, 517, 000 


1923.. 

11, 680 

287 

3, 322, (X)0 

.. do 

3 69 

5,284,000 


1924- 

13, 190 

266 

3, 614, 000 

...do 

i 46 

6, 103,000 

Celery * 

.1922- 

17,230 

267 

4, 601, 000 

...do — 

2.29 

10.619.000 

12.804.000 


1923.. 

19, 760 

270 

6, :t33, OGO 
6,114,000 

do 

2 40 


1924.. 

21,380 

286 

...do 

2.67 

15,742,000 

Corn, sweet * 

..1922- 

197,600 

2.4 

474, 700 

Ton...— 

10 99 

5,216,000 


1923- 

260,850 

2.4 

590,600 

...do 

12.38 

7,313,000 


1924- 

299,410 

1.7 

500,600 

...do 

14 19 

7, 100, 000 

Cucumbers * 

.1922.. 

82,200 

108 

8,867,000 

Bushel. . 

1.34 

11,856,000 


1923- 

91,960 

83 

7,671,0Qp 

...do 

1. 76 

13,482,000 


1924- 

129,580 

62 

8,058,000 

.--do 

3.62 

12,268,000 

Lettuce * 

..1922- 

44,000 

241 

10, 829, 000 

Crate... 

1 48' 

16,984,000 


1923.. 

67,990 

243 

14, 118, 000 

...do 

1.24 

17, 516, 000 


1924- 

63,060 

2J7 

13, 653, 000 

...do,.... 

1.21 

16, 563, 000 

Onions * 

..1922.. 

63,290 

296 

18,763,000 

Bushel.. 

.85 

15,876,000 


1023- 

61,940 

279 

17, 306, 000 

...do. .. 

1. 36 

23,343,000 


1924.. 

59,000 

294 

17,627,000 

...do 

.95 

16,751,000 

Peas, green 

,.1922.. 

171,800 

LI 

181, 700 
180, 100 

Ton 

62.60 

11,374,000 

1923.. 

206,600 

.9 

—do 

67.07 

12,080,000 


1924.. 

241,620 

1.1 

259,200 

...do 

64. 70 

16,771,000 

Potatoes, early * *» 

..1922.. 

311,030 

116 

30,198,000 

Bushel— 

1. 17 

42,402,000 

1923.. 

281, 740 

93 

26,245,000 

—do 

1.59 

41,680,000 


1924.. 

307, 540 

134 

41,178»000 

—do 

L07 

44,18s; 000 


1 See detailed crop tables for date to which prices refer. 
» Principal producing States. 

» Trees tapped, or per tree. 

•Mar. 15. 

• See detailed crop tables for explanation. 

^ Included in potatoes, not in totals. 
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Table W^i^Aereagt^ prod%uiimt and farm valuBf 19i^$-i9$4‘^Oon^avted 



Spinach ,.„1922„ 

192B.. 

1821.. 

Strawberries ^ 1922.. 

um.. 

1921.. 

Tinnatoes » 1922— 

1923.. 

1934.. 

Watermelons i 1922.. 

1923.. 
1924 

Cianberries i * 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

Apples, total 1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

Apples, commercial.... ..1922. . 

1923- . 

19^1.. - 

Poaches » 1922.. . 

1923- . 

1924- . 

Peers 1 1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

Grapes U 1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924- . 

Oranges <2 States).... 1922.. . 

1923- . 

1924.. , 


23,760 2.9 

80,650 3.1 

33,«00 3.1 

132,800 1,961 

148.360 1,728 

146,750 1,819 
846,420 4.8 

409, 890 4 2 

469,fi60 3.7 

211,060 «337 

157.360 «272 
168,230 11296 

25.000 22.4 

28.000 23.3 

28,000 18.7 


67,900 

95,800 

105,400 

260.403.000 

256.469.000 

296.951.000 
l,6SAO00 
1,723, 200 
1,716,900 

71,128 

42,734 

49,765 

660,000 

662,000 

623,000 

202.702.000 

202.842. 000 

170.443. 000 

81.946. 000 

36.936.000 

28.701.000 

65.852.000 

46.382.000 

61. 079. 000 

20.706.000 

17.846.000 

17.961.000 

2.076.000 
2, 227, COO 
l,7n,iKJ0 
30, 200. (M)n 

30.500.000 

36.400.000 


Bushel.. 

.980 

..do. ... 

1.019 

.do 

1.183 

Barrel... 

2 93 

..do 

2. 91 

..do. ... 

3 67 

Bushel. . 

1 338 

-.do 

1.367 

-do...- 

J 275 

--do 

1 0(1) 

- do 

1.209 

..do 

1 408 

Ton 

47 76 

- .do 

31 88 

. -do 

41 47 

Box 

2 10 

-do 

1 78 

..do 

1 82 


.1922.. 353,836,250 
1923.. 365,597,730 

1924 . 366,217,400 


Dollars 

4.721.000 

5.407.000 

6.977.000 

38.354.000 

38.268.000 

35. 292. 000 

60.203.000 

67.662.000 

64.641.000 

10. 991. 000 

10.645.000 
8, 603, 000 

6.702.000 

4.664.000 
6, 16'), 000 

199, 848, IKK) 

206. 696. 000 

212.193.000 
93, 636, OOO 

104.656.000 
106, 259, m 

74.717.000 

62.025.000 

65.911.000 
21,1W3, 000 

21.570.000 
25, 287, 000 
99, ]67,(K)0 

71.009.000 
73, 705, 000 
n3,3l0,0')0 
64, 940, 000 
64, 290, 000 

7.816.020.000 
8, 727, 010, 000 

9. 477.752.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 See detailed crop tables for date to which prices refer. 
• Principal producing States. 

^Number. 
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Ti.BLi3 689. — Cr^ ocreatgeB, ag§regiUej$t by SitUes^ 


Btat" 

Acreage of 19 crops 

Per cent 
of total 
aoreage 

Total acreage of all crops 
(theoretical) 

1622 

1928 

1024 

in si>eci- 
ftedeiwpsi 

1022 

1923 

1924 


ijm 

acre$ 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Per cent 

1,000 

ocr«« 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Maine 

1,637 

1,647 

1, 664 

06 

1, 601 

1,611 

1.619 

New Uampsbire 

628 

512 

516 ' 

94 

656 

64.5 

649 

Vermont 

LIS) 

1,140 

1, 189 

03 

1,225 

1,226 

L946 

Massachusetts 

667 

671 

870 

88 

660 

664 

668 

Rhode Island 

63 

61 

82 

84 

76 

73 

74 

Connecticut-, 

476 

473 

474 

88 

541 

638 

636 

New York 

8,128 

8,081 

8,066 

01 

8,932 

8,880 

8^886 

New Jersey - - 

902 

808 

897 

86 

1,049 

1,044 

1.043 

Pennsylvania 

7,781 

7,688 

7, 621 

07 

8,022 

7,926 

7.764 

Delaware 

410 

412 

410 

80 

471 

463 

461 

Maiyland 

L«05 

1,(806 

1,746 

01 

1,984 

1,985 

1,919 

Vlrpinia 

4,678 

4,616 

4,383 

93 

4,923 

4,963 

4.718 

West Viigima 

1,927 

1,!908 

1,802 

06 

2,028 

2,008 

1,897 

North ('urolina 

6,790 

6,989 

6,862 

04 

7, 23:i 

7, 43.5 

7,289 

J&outh Carolina 

5,278 

5,288 

6,312 

92 

6, 737 

6,748 

6,774 

Oeo’gm 

0,f»0 ' 

0,304 

8,828 

04 

10,191 

9,898 ' 

9,391 

Florida 

1, 108 

1,273 

1,268 
11, 144 

89 

1,346 

1,430 

1.406 

Ohio- - 

11,667 

11,374 

07 

11,014 

11,726 

11,489 

Indiana 

11,473 

11,371 

11,010 

96 

11,051 

11,845 

20,019 

11,409 

Illinois 

20,171 

20,201 

19,008 

97 

20,706 

20,616 

Michigan. 

0,030 

8,809 

8,876 

93 

9,710 

9,669 

9,544 

Wisconsin.- ' 

9,670 

0,638 

0,603 

90 

10,764 

10,709 

10, 669 

Minnesota 

16,963 

17,243 

17,303 

06 

17, 670 1 

17,961 

18,024 

Iowa.. 

21,069 

21, 132 

20,060 

97 

21,721 

21,786 

21,698 

Missouri 

li 668 

14, 726 

14, 183 

96 

J 5,176 

1.5,339 

14, 774 

Noith Dakota 

J9, 184 

19, 775 

20,060 

06 

10,083 

20, .599 

20.896 

South Dakota. . _ 

16,696 

li),498 

15,450 

98 

1.5,914 

15,814 

1.6.766 

Nebraska 

18,234 

18,367 

18, 128 

07 

18, 798 

18, 936 

18,689 

Kansas 

21, 164 

20,603 

21,432 

08 

22,746 

22,046 

23,046 

Kentucky. 

5,868 

5,990 

5,663 

06 

6,177 

6,305 

5,856 

Tennessee 

6, 657 

6, .614 

6, 445 

01 

7,316 

7, 1.58 
8,210 

7,082 

Alalianm.. 

7, 886 

7,63,5 

7,087 

03 

8, 478 

8,266 

Missjsbippi... 

6,642 

6,267 

6,100 

96 

6,919 

6,628 

4,301 

6,448 

Louisiana- 

3, 820 

3, 914 
2.5,464 

4,120 

01 

4. 198 

4.827 

Texas — 

2.3, 778 

26,930 

92 

26 , 840 

27,678 

29,272 

Oklahoma 

U,268 

14,616 

1.5, 170 

03 

15, .342 

15,716 

16,322 

Arkansas 

6. .364 

6,274 

6.618 

93 

6,843 

6, 746 

7,116 

Montana - 

6, 672 

6,646 

6,004 

87 

7,669 

7,623 

7.936 

Wyoming 

1,5.52 

1.606 

1,697 

90 

1,724 ! 

1,784 ' 

1,774 

Colorado. 

6,270 

839 

.5, 779 

086 

6,010 

1, 162 

85 

6,200 

6,799 
1,264 ! 

7,081 

1,418 

604 

New Mexico 

T8 

1,076 
634 ' 

Arizona 

454 

478 

613 

86 

662 

Utah 

1,078 

1,073 

1,046 

88 

1,226 

1,219 

1. 189 

Nevada 

395 

396 

348 

98 

463 

403 

356 

Idaho- 

2, 703 

2,706 

2,586 i 

91 

2,076 

2,974 

« 2,842 

Washington... 

8,029 

3, 923 

3,783 

86 

4,669 

4,662 

4,809 

Oregon — 

Oalifoinia >. 

2,800 

2,843 

2,825 

..80 

3,600 

3,564 

8.631 

5,284 

6,037 

3,732 

76 

7,019 

- 6, 716 ^ 

4,076 

United States 

347,616 

340,428 

' 348,640 

03.6 

371,711 

378.687 ^ 

37S;682 


Division of Crop snd Livostock EsUmateii. Estimated total acreage of 10 crops— corn, wheat, oats, 
bArler* rye, buckwheat, potatoes, aweet potatoes, tobaooo, flax, rice, all nay, cotton, peanuts, kafirs, ueaos, 
booosncorn, bops, and cranberries. 


t Based on census proportions In 1019. 

1 1ncludes cotton aereafe in Lower Calfloraia (X6$,000 acres In 1022, 150,000 acres in 1028, and liO^OOOacres 
tolOM). 
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TabiiB 690 . — Irrigated land: Area, hy States, 1909 and 1919 


State 

Area irrigated (acres) 

Per cent of total 

1900 

1919 

1900 

1019 

Arisona 

320,061 

467,665 

2.2 

2.4 

Arkansas 

27,753 

143,946 

.2 

.8 

California 

2.664.104 

4,219,040 

ia6 

22.0 

Colorado 

2,792,032 

3,348,386 

19.3 

17 4 

Idaho 

1,430,848 

2,488,806 

9.9 

13.0 

Kansas 

37,479 

47, 312 

.3 

.2 

Louisiana 

380,200 

454,882 

2.0 

2.4 

Montana 

1,679,084 

1,681,729 

11.6 

8.8 

Nebraska 

255,960 

442,090 

1.8 

2.3 

Nevada - 

701,833 

661,447 

4.0 

2.9 

New Mexico 

461, 718 

638,377 

3.2 

2.8 

North Dakota 

10,248 

12,072 

.1 

,1 

Oklahoma ... 

4,388 

2,969 

(0 

(0 

Oregon 

686, 129 

986, 162 

4.8 

6.1 

South Dakota 

63, 248 

100, 682 

.4 

.5 

Texas.-,, 

461,130 

686, 120 

3.1 

3.1 

Utah 

999,410 

1,371,661 

6.9 

7.1 

Washington - 

334,378 

629, 899 

2 3 

2.8 

Wyoming — 

1,133, .302 

1,207,982 

7.9 

6.3 

Total 

14,433,285 

19, 191 716, 

1 

100 0 

100.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
1 Less than ono'tonth of 1 per cent. 

Table 691 . — Irrigatiorif United States summary ^ 1910 and 1920 


Item 


Census of- 


1910 


1920 


Number of all farms 

Approxhuate land area of States included. acros. 

All land in farms m Stales Included do... 

Improved land in farms in States included do. . . 

N umber of farms Irrigated 

Area irrigated acres. 

Area enterprises were capable of irrigating do... 

Area included in enterprises do... 

Vue cent irrigated: 

Number of all farms 

Approximate land area. 

Land in farms 

Improved land in farms 

Ei;coss of area enterprises were capable of irrigating over area iirigated 

acres. 

Excess of area Included in enterprises over area irri^ted do. . . 

Area of irrigated land reported aa available for settlement do... 

Capital Invested 

Average per acre enterprises were capable of irrigating 

Estimated final cost of existing enterprises 

Average per acre included in enterprises 

Average cost of operation and maintenance per acre 

Irrigation works: 

Number of enterprises 

Number of main ditches - 

Length of main ditches - miles. 

Capacity of main ditches seoond-feet. 

Number of lateral ditches 

length of lateral ditches miles. 

Numbor of reservoirs 

Capacity of reservoirs acre feet. 

Number of flowing wells 

Capacity of flowing wells ...gallons pear minute. 

Number of pumped wells - 

Capacity of pumped weUs gallons per minute. 

Number of pumping plants 

Engine cap^ty horsepower. 

Pump ca^ty gallons per minute . 

Average lift feet. 


1, 77«, 04« 
1, 224, 063, 360 
416, 462, 647 
180, 780, 227 
162, 723 
14, 433, 285 
20, 285, 403 
82, 245, 464 

9 2 
1 2 
3 6 
7 7 

.5, 862,118 
17, 812, 179 
(0 

$321, 454, 008 
$15.85 
$437, 948, 825 
$13. 68 
» $1. 07 

56,858 
46, 677 
88,927 
618,097 
36, 513 
30,003 
6,966 
12,602,924 
6,071 
1,346,076 
15,971 
7,248.690 
16,803 
361.480 
10. 366, 864 


1, 916, 391 
1, 223,989,120 
505,440,964 
214, 689, 819 
231, 641 
19, 191, 716 
20,020,477 
36, 890, 821 

12 1 
1 6 
3.8 
8.0 

6,838,761 
10, 699, 105 
2, 257, 961 
$697,657,328 
$26.81 
$810,778,005 
$22 84 
$2.48 

63,296 
61,621 
103, 177 

631.070 
57,553 
66,687 

7,538 

21,246,486 

4,606 

035,067 

82,004 

16,396,640 

29,458 

748.071 
36,276,006 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled feom reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
s Not reported in 1010. 

* Does not include cost of operation and maintenance for rice growing districts in Gulf States; conse* 
^piBiitly figures for 1000 and lOlO are not comparable. 
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Tablk 692 . — Irrigated acreage harvested jor specified groups of crops, by States, 

1919 


State 

Oral ns 
includ* 
ing kalir 
and rice 

Forage 

and 

silage 

Potatoes 

and 

sweet 

potatoes 

Other 

vera- 

talnes 

Sugar 

beets 

Seeds 

(clover, 

timothy, 

alfalfa, 

etc.) 

Dry 

beans 

and 

peas 

Cotton 

Other 

field 

crops 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Aaes 

Arizona 

86, 332 

135, 421 

1,011 

3,930 


4, 217 

1,295 

101,080 


California 

585, 709 

882,466 

36. 556 

74,899 

55,720 

2,319 

149, 883 

83,963 

3,658 

Colorado 

462,879 

1, 222, 396 

60,631 

9, 298 

137, 329 

6,949 

35,468 



Idaho 

395, 228 

678, 364 

32,044 


32, 270 

24,306 

10, 593 



Kansas 

9,169 

17, 492 



851 





Montana 

220,445 

59fJ, 928 

4, 903 


7,686 

3,330 

13,092 


4,705 

Nebraska 

69,765 

80, 430 

j 0, 6T1 


42,959 





Nevada 

27, 640 

300, 714 

2, 8211 







New Mexico 

84,238 

121,110 

504 

821 


2,583 

9, 236 

7, 627 


North Dakota 

21,80ii 

3, 471 








Oregon 

45,585 

220, 925 

1,880 







South Dakota 

17,936 

46, 680 

413 


1,052 

1,040 




Texas 

216,987 

38, 301 

1, 150 

4,010 



694 

22,006 

12, 199 

Utab._ 

210,321 

496, 575 

10,7.58 

5,483 

02,439 

9,602 




Washington 

70, 713 

202, 437 

8,186 


4,635 

897 



507 

Wyoming 

72, 998 

427,315 

4,532 


2,714 

2,380 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 



Table 693 . — Acreage and ^oducHon of principal crops harvested from irrigated land, 1909 and 1919 


1106 Tem^ook of the Departmmt of AgrteoUHre, 19 ^. 
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Table 694, — Fruits grown under irrigation^ by States, 1919 


1108 Yearifook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19H 



Dirision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. CompQed from reports of Bureau of the Census. 

* Prodaction of grapes and figs reported in pounds. » Production of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit reported in boxes. 

> Prodaction of apples, peaches, pears, plums and prunes, cherries, and apricots reported m bushels. 
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Table 696. — Index numbers of the mass of crop production 
[Average of 1910-1914—100] 


Year and period 

Production index 

Year and period 

Production index 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1890 

66 

84 

1912 

110 

109 

1891 

70 

104 

19 J 3 

95 

06 

1892 

62 

91 

1914.. 

107 

104 

1893 

61 

87 

1915 

116 


1894 

62 

87 

1916 

100 

03 

1896 

71 

99 

1917- . 

108 


1896 

77 


1918 

107 

08 

1897 

75 


1919 

108 

06 

1898 

86 

112 

1920 

117 

104 

1899_ 

82 

105 

1921 

100 

88 


81 

102 

1922 

110 

06 

1901 - 

74 

91 

192a 

HO 

04 

1902 

91 

110 

1924 

113 

06 


fU 

inn 







1890-1894 

62 0 


lOO.'i 

94 

107 

189.6-1899 

78.0 



99 

no 

1900-1904 

84 5 

101.8 

1907 

89 

97 

1905-1909 

94.0 


1908 

94 

101 

1910-1914 

100 0 



94 

99 

1915-1919 

108 0 

00.6 

1910 

97 

101 

1920-1924 

110 0 

96.4 

1911 - 

91 

91 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Production of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hav, tobacco, and cotton, each crop each year multiplied by constant price and divided by 
average aggregate of base years. 


Table 696. — Crops: Index numbers^ condition of growing crops, 1910-19S4 


Year 

Junel 

July 1 

Aug.l 

Sept. 1 

Oct.l 

Nov. 1 

Year 

Juno 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct.l 

Nov. X 

1910... 



93. 5 

97.2 

09 6 

99 3 

1918.. 

102.9 

101 6 

oao 

04.1 

90.6 

97.6 

1911... 

97.2 

89 3 

85.4 

84 8 

86.7 

90 6 

1919.. 

104 7 

102 3 

97 8 

oas 

98 7 

09.8 

1912... 

99 1 

08 8 

100 3 

104. 1 

110 0 

107.7 

1920.. 

04 8 

99 7 

106 4 

107.0 

loao 

106.0 

1913... 

9a 9 

98.2 

96.6 

89 0 

oas 

93.3 

1921.. 

93.2 

06.4 

93 0 

92 9 

91.1 

0L7 

1914... 

102.2 

101.5 

98.0 

97.9 

99.4 

102.3 

1922.. 

99.2 ; 

97 0 

101.2 

oas 

oa7 

06.7 

1915... 

102.3 

102.3 

103 9 

105 5 

106 9 

108.0 

1923.. 

95.3 1 

96.4 

97.4 

98,3 

oa4 

06.1 

1916... 

mi... 

97 7 
94.2 

101 6 
97.8 

97.4 

09.8 

94.6 

102.5 

04.5 

102.4 

95. 1 
102.0 

1924.. 

92.7 

94.0 

90.1 

96.0 

96.5 

06.1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Index numbers of individual crops relative to a 10*year 
moving average of condition, weighted by States accordmg to crop values in 1919, 
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Table 697. — Oopt: /ndea; nun^en tjf crop ykids, 19116-1924 
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Table 608. — Crop*: Average weight in pounde per meaettred bushel ef wheat, oats, 
and barley, United States, 190^-19S4 


Year 


1902- . 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1906.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 
1908. 

1909.. 

1910.. 
19J1.. 

1012 .. 
1913- . 


Weight per measured bushel^ | 

Year 

Weight per measured bushel i 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley , 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

67.3 

31.0 


1014 

68.0 

31. 5 

46.2 

67.4 

29.7 


1015 __ 

67.9 

33.0 

47.4 

56.6 

31.6 


1016 

67. 1 

31.2 

46.2 

67.6 

82.7 






68.8 

82.0 


1017 

68.6 

33.4 

46.8 




1018 

68.8 

33.2 

46.9 

6a2 

29.4 


1019 

60. 3 

31. 1 

46.2 

68.3 

20.8 


1920 

67 4 

33. 1 

460 

67.9 

32.7 


1921 

67,0 

28.3 

44.4 

6a6 

SZ7 

46 9 





57.8 

31.1 

46.0 

1922 

67.7 

82.0 

46 2 




1928 

67.4 

32. 1 

46.3 

68.3 

83.0 

46.8 

1924 

69.0 

33.4 

47.0 

6a7 

3Z1 

46.5 






DivUlon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on Nov. 1 . 
1 Standard weights Wheat, GO Ibi.; oats, 32 lbs.; barley, 48 lbs. 


Table 699. — Crops: Value per acre of 10 crops combined, 1866-1 9^4 


Year 

Vuluo 

per 

acre 

Year 

Value 
per . 
acre 

Year 

Value 

1 pel 
acre 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

1866 

$14 17 

1881 

$13 10 

1896 - 

$7 94 

1911 

$16 36 

1867 

15 09 

1882 

i2 03 

1807 

9.07 

J912 

10. 09 

1868 

14 J7 

1883 

10 93 

1898 

9 00 

19J3- 

16.49 

1869 1 

14 67 

1884 

9 95 

1899.. 

9 13 

1914 

ia44 

1870 

16.40 

1886 

9.72 

1900 

10 31 

1915 

37,18 

1871 

1.5 74 

1886 

9.41 

1901 

11 43 

1916 

22 68 

1872 - 

14 86 

1887 

10 14 

1902 

12.07 

1917 

33.27 

187.1 

14 19 

1888 

11) 30 

1903 

12 02 

1918 

33.73 

1874 

13. 26 

1889 

8 90 

1904 

13 26 

1919 

35. 74 

1875 ... 

12.20 

1890 

11 03 

1906 

13 28 

1920 

28.26 

1876 

10 80 

1891 

11 76 

1906 

13 46 

1921 

14. 46 

1877 

12.00 

1892 

10.10 

1907 

14 74 

1922 

19 23 

1878 

10 37 

1893 

9 60 

1908 

16 32 

1023 

21.62 

1879 

13 26 

1804 

9 06 

1900 

16 00 

1924 

28.86 

1880 

13. 01 

1895 

a 12 

1610 

15 63 












division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buokwhout, potatoes, all 
hay, tobacco, and cotton, which oomprise nearly 90 per cent of the area in all field crops, the average 
value of which closely approximates the value per acre of the aggregate of all crops. 






f 
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Tablb 700. — Crop«; Value of BB crops and of all cropst with rank 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total value of 22 crops—oorn, wheat, oats, barleyt 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broomcorn 
grain sorghums, hops, oranges, cloverseed, peanuts, cranberries, and apples— in the United States, by 
States in 1919 (census), 19^ and 1924; the vdue of ^ crops in 1919 (census) ; and the value of all crops in 
and 192A, bsMd utou ratio of the 22 crops to all crops in census year. The slii^t differences in the total 
value of crops In the United States between Tables 700 and 702 are due to different methods of estimatina. 
In Table 700, where each St^ is shown separately, a more detailed method is used than is practicable 
In Teble 702. ^ 

1 Does not indude nursery or greenhouae products, or fore6lf))roduots of the farm. 
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Table: 701. — Farm products: Estimated valuSf principal products and groups of 
products^ calendar years 1920-1924 
[Million do11ar&->i. e., 000,000 omitted] 


1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

144 

73 

96 

113 

166 

2,000 

1, 630 

2,226 

2,638 

2,890 

87 

62 

87 

93 

109 

763 

366 

475 

664 

799 

62 

30 

39 

37 

47 

88 

51 

70 

.38 

01 

1, 614 

840 

86G 

743 

1, 131 

28 

20 

22 

22 

28 

4,606 

3,077 

3, 871 

4,138 

6,220 

1,156 

672 

1, 147 

1,470 

1,506 

170 

103 

139 

187 

196 

1,326 

776 

1,286 

1,667 

1,701 

22 

13 

23 

37 

72 

301 

lot 

218 

238 

223 

226 

115 

99 

71 

74 

66 

61 

03 

65 

64 

104 

70 

85 

80 

79 

33 

19 

20 

30 

30 

37 

43 

44 

44 

39 

136 

112 

127 

114 

117 

902 

604 

606 

042 

626 

2,062 

1, 343 

1, 629 

1,619 

Tm 

SO 

31 

52 

61 

67 

24 

18 

34 

41 

86 

40 

31 

35 

42 

36 

0 

6 

12 

19 

22 



9 

ft 

9 

100 

86 

112 

172 

160 

00 

43 

— 

46 

48 

13 

6 i 

8 

8 

9 

53 

29 1 

26 

28 

26 

09 

49 

41 

63 

63 

76 

63 

69 

64 

43 

241 

147 j 

134 

ir>3 

181 

288 

213 

288 

3iT 

256 

630 

439 

336 

392 

849 

151 

100 

107 

118 

106 

220 

180 

240 

280 

258 

296 

328 

329 

379 

806 

1,196 

1,062 

1,011 

1,169 

1,018 

662 

271 

306 

-318 

8U 

134 

126 

127 

139 

128 

11, 678 

7, 769 

9, 430 

10,401 

11,404 

1,317 

933 

954 

988 

944 

214 

193 

162 

130 

124 

66 

60 

43 

37 

88 

136 

05 

126 

146 

148 

1,625 

1,018 

1, 236 

1,138 

1,006 

8 

5 

6 

7 

y 

3, 265 

*^2,294 

2, 616 

2,440 

2,267 


Product 


Cereals. 

Barley 

Corn 

Grain sorghums. 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye 

Wheat 

Other 


CROPS 1 


Total cereals. 


Cotton: 
Lint. 
Seed . 


Total cotton— . 

Flax, fiber and seed . 
Fruits 

Apples 

Grapes 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Strawberries 

Other 


Total fruits.. 


Hay and forage 

Legume seeds: 

Beans, dry edible. 

Cowpeas 

Peanuts 

Soybeans 

Other 


Total legume seed. 


Seeds for planting (clover, etc)... 

Sugar crops (including sirup, but no sugar except 
maple) : 

Maple sirup and sugar 

Sorgo sirup 

Sugar beets for sugar 

Sugarcane and sirup 


Total sugar crop.. 


Tobacco 

Vegetables; 

Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes 

Other 

Farm garden crops. 


Total vegetables.. 

Farm forest products . . . 
Other crops 


Total crops., 


Animal raised: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Swine 

Other 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Total animals raised.. 


t Based mostly on weighted prices and hence diflering from previously published numbers, which 
based mostly on Dec. I prices. 

29283°— TBK 1924 ^Tl 
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Tabus 701*^Farm froduds: Edimated vaLvs^ principal producU and fproup^ of 
proatudH, calendar years — Continued 

[MUBon «.» 000,000 omiUed] 


Product 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 

prelim- 

inary 

ANIMAL paoDTJCTs— continued 






Bee products — - — - 

19 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Dairy products: 

Milk sold* 

976 

796 

736 

960 

937 

M ilk consumed on farms * 

831 

694 

640 

801 

777 





Total whole milk at sales price * 

1,807 

1,490 

1,376 

1.761 

1,714 


Butter made... 

366 

242 

221 

246 

237 

Cheese made. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Orfliim sold®. 

108 

65 

62 

00 

71 

Butter fat sold....- 

374 

32*5 

331 

416 

304 

Buttermilk . .. 

13 

6 

6 

0 

7 

Whey 

(*) 

216 

i*) 

(^) 

0) 

(*) 

Skim milk _ 

02 

102 

143 

162 






Total dairy products 

2,885 

2,217 


2, 652 

2,686 

poultry products. 

Eggs produced 

i 730 

556 

513 

697 

525 

Poultry raised - 

1 445 

421 

406 

441 

469 







Total iwultry products 

1, 175 

977 

918 

1,038 

994 




Wool 

1 92 

36 

66 

87 

88 

Other animal produtts 

3 

1 

3 

1 4 

4 







Total animal products ...... 

■ 7, 430 

5, 537 

6, 612 

6,233 

5, 951 




Ilivision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^includes milk oquivalent of mam for boosebold use. 

• For cream powder and ico cream. 

* Too small to bo cxpro'iSod. 


Table 702 . — Farm products: Value of farm productSy based on prices at the farm^ 

1909-^19U 

[Million dollars— I. e., 000,000 omitted] 


Year 

Crops i 

Animal 
pro- 
ducts 0 a 

Total 
(esti-v 
mated) 
value, 
excluding 
crops fed 
to live- 
stock » 




Total 
(esti- 
mated) 
value, 
excluding 
crops fed 
to live- 
stock > 

1000 

$8,483 

6,211 

0,405 

0,799 

6,717 

7,268 

7,957 

10,305 

$3,398 < 
3,743 
8,485 
3,778 
4,009 

$6,472 

7,192 

6,992 

1917 

$14,277 

$6,539 

$13, 049 

fail) 

1918 

14,814 

8,082 

16,504 

1011 

1919 

16,669 

8,276 

17,684 

1019 

7,467 

7,886 

1920 

11,678 

7,439 

14, 646 

1019 

19551 

7,769 

6, 537 

10,220 

1014 

4,249 

4,303 

4.862 

8,166 

8,638 

ia359 

19;^ 

9, 430 

5,612 

10, 192 

101A 1 

1923 

10,401 

6,233 

12,344 

1916 

1924 - 

11,46} 

5,961 

12,404 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Weighted prices uasd for nearly all crops and animal products, and hence the numbers of this table 
dUtar from Ihoeo previously published, which were based mostly on Dec. 1 pito. 

s Values of anlroals raised, which are induded in tb^ totals, are subject to revision. The value of 
whole mUk, bwtermilk, whey, and skim milk led to livestock duplicates to some extent the value of animals 


s BsShnates ot the vaiusa of crops fed to livestock have been made by multiplying the value of the foUow- 
fag crops by the percentages given; Barley, 75; com, S5; grain socghuma, 90; oats, 80; rye, 20; wheat, 6; 
hay^ 85;forafe» 100; pctatc^ 10; and swe||^;^toee, 16. ^ 
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Table 703 . — Plow landau Vcdae per acre, bp Slates, 10^0-19^4 


Btiate 


Main* 

New Hampabdre 

Vcnnont 

Massaohmsotts 

Bbode Island t 

Coontcticut 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania i 

l>elaware 

Jiferyland ! 

Virginia 1 

W(f*st Virginia I 

North Caroltus. 

South OaroMna 

Oeofgtn 

■ploiian. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota — 

Iowa - 

Missouri 

North IHikoto 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MissLssippi 

Loiiisinna 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas - 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Mexico 

Arizona 

lliah 

Nevada — - 

Idaho 

W^asbington 

Oregon 

California 

United States 


Average of poor plow 
lands 


Average of good plow 
lands 


Average of all plow 
lands 


19i2& 

1021 

1022 

1923 

102'( 

1020 

mi 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1929 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1021 

$30 

$25 

$22 

$22 

$22 

$56 

$60 

$47 

$48 

$30 

$42 

$30 

$35 

$36 

$37 

24 

24 

25 

24 

23 

64 

03 

04 

38 

50 

42 

41 

41 

40 

40 

30 

29 

27 

24 

24 

69 

67 

63 

56 

65 

48 

47 

4o 

10 

40 

40 

40 

39 

30 

30 

103 

08 

106 

106 

100 

72 

69 

09 

70 

69 

f)0 

30 

60 

61 

62 

105 

105 

106 

106 

no 

85 

85 

86 

87 

88 

35 

34 

32 

32 

33 

100 

90 

90 

88 

88 

60 

68 

68 

67 

68 

39 

40 

38 

35 

33 

84 

84 

83 

80 

75 

61 

65 

62 

69 

54 

50 

55 

48 

40 

47 

104 

125 

100 

100 

106 

SO 

93 

84 

83 

82 

40 

30 

33 

35 

32 

86 

81 

73 

73 

68 

06 

92 

51 

54 

53 

44 

38 

31 

28 

30 

86 

72 

67 

70 

68 

06 

55 

50 

51 

56 

4f» 

31 

31 

32 

33 

82 

70 

07 

67 

70 

66 

51 

49 

60 

m 

34 

32 

27 

31 

32 

73 

70 

60 

04 

66 

53 

50 

43 

47 

4a 

32 

31 

27 

28 

27 

75 

70 

62 

67 

66 

61 

48 

42 

46 

44‘ 

42 

* 36 

33 

35 

36 

87 

76 

67 

70 

76 

63 

66 

49 

52 

54 

41 

32 

23 

21 

22 

82 

68 

46 

45 


61 

50 

35 

36 

38 

30 

23 

18 

17 

16 

63 

50 

38 

36 

34 

46 

30 

28 

26 

24^ 

23 

26 

21 

20 

20 

63 

56 

66 

48 

46 

36 

40 

37 

31 

» 

60 

60 

52 

52 

51 

132 

no 

100 

100 

06 

105 

88 

78 

7h 

7^ 

SO 

71 

56 

54 

61 

160 

137 

108 

106 

101 

no 

109 

85 

82 

78 

115 

106 

01 

86 

81 

213 

106 

160 

155 

148 

170 

157 

131 

120 

12® 

41 

41 

30 

36 

35 

80 

83 

77 

74 

73 

64 

65 

60 

57 

66: 

66 

65 

68 

60 

57 

125 

122 

no 

108 

105 

100 

98 

87 

86 

82 

73 

74 

67 

50 

56 

120 

121 

102 

06 

89 

100 

101 

87 

80 

75 

157 

146 

no 

115 

107 

257 

238 

103 

181 

169 

210 

200 

103 

1.53 

143 

60 

56 

44 

45 

44 

no 

106 

84 

85 

83 

87 

83 

(>5 

66 

65 

31 

30 

1 

26 1 

24 

22 

40 

49 

44 

40 

37 

43 

42 

37 

sa 

31 

67 

66 

52 

43 

41 

108 

102 

80 

73 

64 

90 

85 

72 

58 

64 

85 

80 

72 

05 

64 

150 

HO 

123 

116 

113 

126 

116 

101 

96 

90 

50 

50 

43 ! 

41 

38 

90 

90 

77 

74 

09 

70 

7D 

60 

68 

54 

42 

33 

28 1 

27 

26 

05 

75 

07 

66 

63 

70 

1 63 

47 

46 

43 

40 

35 

28 

30 

30 

90 

81 

68 

70 

70 

60 

! 55 

47 

50 

50 

20 

17 

34 

16 

16 

43 

38 

32 

34 

35 

30 

1 26 

23 

26 

26 

23 ! 

16 

16 

17 

17 

40 

36 1 

34 

36 

36 

36 

26 

25 

26 

26 

34 1 

24 

21 

24 

25 

66 

60 

42 i 

45 

46 

50 

I 38 

31 

34 

35 

36 

33 

20 

28 

20 

72 

70 

60 1 

57 

59 

50 

' 52 

47 

44 

4S 

30 

29 

26 

24 

23 

63 

63 

58 

62 

52 

47 

1 46 

41 

37 

37 

26 

24 

20 

21 

20 

05 

54 

46 

47 

45 

45 

1 3S 

33 

34 

33 

21 

10 

lo 

14 

13 

48 ! 

41 

36 

31 

30 

36 

30 

23 

22 

21 

34 

25 

23 

21 

15 

70 

60 

54 

48 

38 

53 

: n 

37 

35 

27 

40 

35 

35 

30 

29 

88 

86 

84 

76 

72 

6G 

1 

61 

66 

52 

30 

30 

23 

21 

23 

60 

60 

57 

63 

66 

45 

45 

41 

37 

39 

00 

75 

70 

70 

76 

180 

140 

130 

132 

140 

130 

1 120 

115 

lib 

120 

(lO 

50 

42 

42 

40 

135 

140 

125 

122 

no 

103 

1 100 

00 

88 

86 

46 

45 

40 

30 

42 

no 

90 

80 

80 

86 

80 

; 76 

70 

65 

73 

60 

58 

50 

46 

42 

135 

12S 

no 

03 

88 

105 

i 00 

85 

76 

68 

68 

63 

52 

60 

40 

160 

140 

120 

no 

108 

116 

105 

00 

88 

80 

60 

60 

55 

52 

60 

130 

135 

no 

106 

104 

100 

103 

00 

84 

82 

70 

75 

69 

63 

61 

176 

200 

103 

166 

1C6 

130 

i 136 

128 

113 

112 

01 

57 

47 

1 

45 

43 

113 

106 

89 

85 

82 

90 

84 

70 

6t 

64 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of crop reporters on Mar. 1 on average values 
In their ioc^ities. 
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FARM LABOR 

Tabus 704. — Waget: MaU farm labor, iy clatses, United Statea, i8ee-19$S. 


Year 

By the 
month 

Day labor 
at 

harvest 

Day labor 
not 

harvest 

Tear 

By the 
month 

Day labor 
at 

harvest 

Day 

n( 

ban 

labor 

>t 

rest 

With board 

1 


Witboat board 

With board 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

With board 

*iS 

1 


$iao9 

$15.50 

$1.04 

$1.34 

$0.64 

$a90 

1909 

$2aoi 

$27.43 

$1.48 

$1.71 

$1.08 



9.97 

15.50 

1.06 

1. 35 

.63 

.87 

1910 

19.21 

27.60 

1.46 

1.82 

1.08 

1.88 


11. 16 

17.10 

1. 18 

1.46 

.68 

.04 

1611 

2a 18 

28.77 

1.49 

1 86 

1.09 

1.42 


10.^ 

16.79 

1.04 

1.36 

.61 

.84 

1912 

20.81 

29 68 

1.54 

1.87 

1.14 

1.47 

1880 

11.70 

17.63 

1. 12 

1.44 

.64 

.89 

1913 

21.38 

80.31 

1. 67 

1.04 

1. 16 

1.60 

1881 

12. 32 

18.52 

1.16 

1.49 

.67 

.92 

Av. 1900-1913. 

2a 32 

28.72 

1.60 

1.84 

1. 10 

1. 41 

1882 

12.88 

10.11 

1.20 

1. 64 

.70 

.97 








188^ 

13. 08 

19.22 

1. 17 

1.40 

.71 

.96 

1914 

21.06 

29 88 

1.65 

1. 91 

1. 13 

1.46 

188^ 

13^ 

19 67 

1.09 

1.40 

.72 

.98 

1916 

21.26 

80. 15 

1.66 

1.92 

1. 13 

1.47 

1890 

13.29 

19.45 

1.08 

1.38 

.72 

.97 

1916 

23 26 

32 83 

1.69 

2.07 

L28 

L62 








1917 

28 87 

40.43 

2.08 

2.64 

1.66 

2L02 

189? 

13.48 

2a 02 

1.09 

1.89 

.73 

.98 

1018 

34 92 

48.80 

2.66 

8.22 

2.07 

2.63 


13.8fi 

19.97 

1.07 

1.30 

.72 

.92 

1919 

39.82 

56,29 

8. 16 

8.83 

2.45 

8.12 

1894 

12.70 

]a57 

.97 

1. 18 

.66 

.84 

1920 

4a 89 

64.66 

8.60 

4.36 

2.86 

3.59 

189fi 

12. 7i 

18.74 

.90 

Llf 

65 

.85 








1888 

18.20 

19.16 

1.04 

1.26 

.71 

.94 

Av. 1914-1920. 

3a 87 

43. 83 

2 33 

2.84 

1.Y8 

2.27 

ispo 

13.90 
15, 51 

19.97 

1. 10 

1.36 

.76 

.99 

1921 

30 14 

43. 32 

T24 

2 79 

1.68 

2.18 

190^ 

22. 12 

1.23 

1.61 

.83 

1.09 

1922 

29,17 

41.79 

2 20 

2.72 

1.66 

2.15 

1906 

ia73 

2&lfl 

1.46 

1.76 

1.03 

1.32 

1923 

33. 18 

4a 01 

2.45 

8.03 

1.93 

2.47 


‘Bivteion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of crop reporters for average wages for the 
Tear In their looanties. 
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Table 706 . — Wage 9 : Mole form labor, hy States, quarterly, OcL, 19BiS^cL, 1994 


PER DAY, WITH BOARD 


State and division 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 






Maine 

$ 2.10 

$2 16 

12.16 

$2.60 

$2.80 

$2.45 

$2. 40 

$2.54 

$2.63 

New Hampslilre 

2 26 

2.26 

2.00 

2.60 

2,78 

2. 05 

2.65 

2.54 

2.65 

Vermont 

2.00 

1.90 

2.26 

2.90 

2 54 

2.40 

2.45 

2.61 

2.48 

Ma^achusett#. 

2.00 

2.20 

2.60 

8.00 

2.99 

2.70 

2.68 

2.71 

2.98 

Rhode Island 

1 80 

2.26 

2.60 


2.90 

2.80 

2 . 76 

3.08 

2.90 

Connecticut 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

3 00 

2 50 

2 50 

2.40 

2.80 

2.93 

New York 

2.40 

2.^ 

2.46 

8 . 21 

3.25 

2.70 

2. 86 

2.90 

3.05 

New Jersey 

2 00 

2.20 

2.00 

2.61 

2.85 

2.70 

2.65 

2.70 

2.75 

Pennsylvania 

2.00 

2.05 

2.16 

2.32 

2.85 

2 50 

2.50 

2.46 

2.55 

North Atlantic 

2. 16 

2.13 

2.27 

2.72 

2 97 

2 60 

2. 65 

2.69 

Z80 

Delaware 



1.76 


Z72 

2 25 

2. 10 

2. 16 

2.30 

Maryland 

1.30 

1 .^ 

1.45 

1.70 

2.25 

2.06 

1 90 

2 00 

2.06 

Virginia 

1.30 

1.20 

1.28 

1.61 

1 . 73 

1.00 

1.60 

1.62 

1.65 

West Virginia 

1 76 

1.56 

1.75 

1.89 

2.00 

1.85 

1 85 

1.90 

1.85 

North Carolina 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.64 

1.43 

1.25 

1.46 

1.65 

1.46 

South Carolina 

.75 

.76 

.74 

.89 

1.00 

1.00 

1 00 

1,05 

1.05 

Georgia 

.76 

.75 

.83 

.96 

.93 

.90 

.94 

1.05 

1.00 

Florida 

1 20 

1.00 

1 00 

1.22 

1. 25 

1. 15 

1 15 

1 25 

1.30 

South Atlantic 

1 09 

1 00 

1. 14 

1 32 

1 39 

1.28 

1 33 

1.41 

1.38 

Ohio 

2.00 

1.90 


2.29 

2 08 

2.40 


2. 34 

2.37 

Indiana 

J 63 

1 70 

1.80 

1 99 

2.46 

2 25 


2. 15 

2.22 

Illinois 

2 00 

1.80 

1.80 

2. 27 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

2. 35 

2.35 

Michigan 

2 . 10 

1.85 

2.00 

2.56 

2 82 

2.60 

2 65 

2.60 

2.50 

Wisconsin 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00 

2.64 

2.65 

2 10 

2 20 

2.30 

2.50 

East North Central 

1 95 

1 81 

1 91 

2 30 

2.61 

2. 33 
— 

2 83 

2.33 

2 38 

Minnesota 

”2 20 

1.76 


2 33 


2.10 

2. 11 

2 25 


Iowa 

2.00 

1.96 


2.45 


2.40 

KSlil 

2.40 


Missouri 

1.40 

1. 25 


1.58 


1 ^ 

1. 65 

1.70 

1.70 

North Dakota 

2 60 

1 . 75 

2.15 

2.22 1 


1 05 

2.00 

2 00 

400 

South Dakota 

2,26 

1.80 

2.07 

2.C2 1 

3 05 


2. 30 

2.35 

3.05 

Nebraska 

2 06 

1. 86 


2 57 

2 60 

2.35 


mmim 


Kansas 

2 00 

1.70 

1.75 

2.01 

2.40 

ua 


2 . 40 


West North Central 

1 94 

1 67 

B1 

2 14 

2. 49 

2 08 


2.16 

2.48 

Kentucky 

1 20 

~1. 10 

1. 16 

1.46 

1. 05 

1.40 

1.40 

1.45 


Tennessee 

1 00 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. J4 

1.30 

1.20 

1.22 

1.25 

1.25 

Alabama 

.86 

.90 

.94 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1 16 

1.20 

Mississippi 

.90 

.95 

1 00 

1 12 

1 10 

1 10 

1 15 

1 20 

1. 15 

Louisiana 

1 00 

1.00 

.92 

1.12 

1.25 

1. 10 

1.11 

1.25 


Texas 

1.20 

1. 15 

1.20 

1.42 

1.66 

1.40 

1.40 

1.70 


Oklahoma 

1.25 

1 20 

1.36 

1.66 

1.60 

1.60 

1.36 

1.80 

1.75 

Arkansas 

1.06 

1.01 

1.03 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.25 

1.26 

South Central 

1.07 

1 08 i 


1.26 

1.36 

1 24 

1.24 

1.38 

1.36 

Montana 

2.76 

2.06 

■ 2.30 

2.41 

3.40 

2.70 

2.60 

2 60 

3.25 

Wyoming--., 

1.90 

1.96 

2.20 

2.62 

2.76 

2.40 

2. 40 

2.35 

2.35 

Colorado - 

1. 9f 

1. 76 

1.80 

2.28 


2.40 

2. 12 

2 20 

2.80 

New Mexico 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

1. 42 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1 50 

1.70 

Arfy-nrift __ ^ .... 

1.60 

1.80 

2.26 


1.76 

1. 75 

2.03 

1.80. 

2.08 

Utah - 

2. 16 

1.90 

1. 05 

2.00 

2 62 

2 30 

2 40 

2.60 

2.50 

Nevada - 


2.00 



^ 2.81 

2.60 

2. 47 

2.70 

2.50 

IdAho,. 

^60 

2.06 


2. 72 

2.95 


2. 37 

2.50 

2.60 

Washington. .... 

2.S6 

2.10 

2.30 

2.80 

8.66 

2.80 

2 S3 

2.47 

2.86 


2.60 

2.10 

2.26 

2.60 

3.30 

2.60 

2.49 

2.50 

2.50 


2.60 

2 46 

2.60 

3.12 

2.90 

2.65 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

Far Western 

2.33 

2.08 

2.19 

m 

2 91 

2.52 

2.34 

2.36 

2.41 

United States 

1.67 1 

1.47 

1.67 

1 . 84 

2 04 

1. 81 

1.79 

1.88 

1.94 


1 Indudes piaoeworA. 
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Table 705 w — Wages: Male farm laheTrbg Stmiesy gwtrterigf Ocfcy t9t^--OcUf 19 ^ 4 ^ 

Continued 


PEB BAY,. WITHOUT BOARD 


State and division 

1023 

1 1923 

19241 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct.i 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct, 

Maine 

$2.75 

$2.80 

$2 80 

|3. 12 

$3.47 

$3. 10 

$3 11 

$3.16 : 

$3.12 

NowHampsbire 

g.eo 

3.00 

3.00 

3.89 

3.71 

3. 30 

3.40 

^3. 60 

3.18 

Vermont 

2.60 

2.60 

2 76 

3. 20 

3.33 

3. 15 

3.20 

• 3 . 22 

3.17 

Maseachusetts 

3.00 

3.20 

3. 60 

4.00 

3. 70 

3 80 

3»66 

3 79 

3 72 

Bhriiift Tfilftiid... _ 

2 76 

3.00 

3.50 


3.77 

3. 76 

3 66 

3.96 

3 70 

O<mnoctieiit 

8. 10 

3.00 

2 86 

4.17 

3 71 

3. 55 : 

3 56 

3.50 

3. 78 

New York 

3. 10 

2 85 

3.26 

4 07 

4. 10 

3.60 1 

3 65 1 

3.76 

3 75 

New Jersey 

2.70 

3.00 

2 75 

3 34 

3 90 

3. 70 1 

3.65 i 

3. 66 

3.70 

Pennsylvaiila 

2.65 1 

2.70 

290 

.3 21 

8 60 

3.30 1 

3.30 I 

3.20 

6 40 

North Atlantic 

2.86 

2.82 

3.04 

3.58 

3 81 

3 48 ; 

3.40 

3 51 

1 3.57 

Delaware 

“ 


2 25 


3.l6 

2 75 1 

2 75 i 

2 80 

3 00 

Maryland 

i. 90 

1.90 

2 00 

2 30 

3 00 

2 70 ! 

2 .50 1 

2 65 

2 75 

Virglma 

1.66 

1 GO 

1 76 

2 01 

2 18 

2. 06 1 

2 05 

2.12 

2 20 

West Virginia 

2.30 

2 00 

2 30 

2 52 

2 60 

2.65 ; 

260 1 

250 

2.50 

North Cu’oUna - 

1. 66 

1 65 

1. 70 

1 97 

1 76 

1. 80 i 

1 88 1 

1 98 

1.85 

Booth Carolina 

1 00 

1.00 

.99 

1 21 

1 25 

1.25 1 

1. 35 

1 36 

1 dS 

Oeorgia 

1.00 

LOO 

1.08 

1. 27 

1 20 

1 20 

1 22 

1 30 

LSO 

Plorida 

1 70 

1 60 

1.60 

1. 82 

1.60 

1,70 : 

1.6.5 

1.65 

1.70 

Booth Atlantic 

1.4 

1 40 1 

1.53 

1.76 

1 76 

1.74 

1.75 

1 81 

1.81 

Ohio. 

^ 00 

2. 50 

2 60 

"i7o3 

a 33 

3. 16 

3 01> 

|'To7 

3.08 

Indiana 

2. J6 

225 

2 40 

2 63 

3. 14 

3 00 ; 

2 76 : 

2.80 

2.87 

Rtinois 

2 66 

2 40 

2.40 

2 94 

3 25 

3 10 , 

3 10 1 

3.00 

3 10 

Mloblgan * 

2 80 

2 50 

2 65 

3. 3« 

3 67 

3 40 

3 30 

3 26 

3.25 

Wisconsin 

2.60 

2 50 

2 80 

3 42 

3.30 

2 80 1 

2.90 

3.05 

a 10 

East North Central 

2,54 

2.43 ! 

2. 55 

3.01 

3 23 

3.09 

3.04 1 

1 3. 03 

3.08 

Minnesota- 

3.00 

2 45 

2 70 

3 24 

3 .50 

2 90 ! 

2.89 

3.05 

3.50 

Iowa 

2.65 

2.55 ! 

2 75 

3.11 

3 35 

3 00 ' 

3 00 

3.06 

3 10 

Miseourl 

1.90 

1. 76 

1.85 

2 18 

2 20 

2.00 

2 05 

2 20 

2 16 

North Dakota 

3. 40 

2 30 

3.00 

3 12 

4 40 

2 80 i 

2 85 

3 00 

6.00 

Booth Dakota 

3 10 

2.60 

288 

3 37 

4 00 

3.30 ' 

3 30 

3 35 

4 00 

Nebraska - 

2.70 

2 56 

2 55 

3 29 

3 30 

3. 1.5 ! 

3 05 

3 00 

3 00 

Kansas 

2.70 

2 40 

2 40 

2 S,") 

3 30 

2.80 ; 

2 70 

3. 00 

3, JO 

West North Central 

2:59 

2 29 

2 47 

290 

3.20 

2 73 1 

2 72 

2 8.5 

3.13 

Kentucky i 

1765 j 

1. 55 

1.55 

1.99 

2 20 

1 90 

1 86 

1 90 

~ 2 .^ 

Tennessee 

1 36 1 

1.36 

3 45 

1 66 

1 68 

1. 65 , 

1 60 

1 bO 

1.00 

Alabama 

1 20 

1 26 

1.26 

1 31 

1.40 

1 40 1 

1.36 

1. 50 

1.45 

Mtesisslppl 

1. 25 

1.26 

1, 35 

1. 61 

1.60 

1. 46 

1..50 

L 56 

1. 50 

^Louisiana 

1. 35 

1.86 

1. 30 

3.46 

1 57 

1 50 

1.43 

1 55 

1.55 

Texas 

1 60 

1. 56 

L 65 

1. 86 

2 10 

1.80 

1 80 

2 15 

230 

Okldboma - — 

1. 70 1 

1 66 

1.80 

1.97 

2 05 

2 10 

3.80 

3 20 

226 

Arkansaa 

1.45 

1.40 

1. 40 

1. 68 

1.00 

1 00 1 

1.55 

1.66 

1.68 

South Central 

1.46 

1 43 

L4B 

1.68 

1.77 ! 

1,66 1 

1.61 

1 77 

1,80 

Metttana 

3.60 

2 80 

2 90 


4.20 1 

~3^i 

3. 40 

3 60 i 

3 80 

Wyoming 

2.60 

2.60 

2 85 

3. 62 

3 6.5 ! 

3. 20 i 

3 26 

3 00 

3 . 1 s 

Omorado 

2.70 

240 

2 60 

8. 14 

3. 10 

3.05 1 

2 89 

2 95 

3 30 

Now Mexico^ 

2LOO 

1 80 

1.80 

2 00 

220 

2 00 1 

2 00 

2 00 

228 

_ 

2.00 

2 76 

8. 15 


2.50 

250 1 

2.42 

2.26 

2.57 

Utah 

2.70 

2 46 

2 66 

260 

3.26 

8 00 i 

3.01 

3 20 

3.50 

Nevtedft. ^ _ 


2 75 


4.00 

3.25 

3.00 1 

3 42 

3. 60 

3. 50 



3 30 

276 

2 70 

3. 72 

3.45 

8.40! 

3.15 

3.20 

3. 35 

Wiuidiington — — — 

3. 16 

290 

8.00 

8. 70 

4.88 

3.60 

3. 47 

3.28 

3.17 

Oregm. 

3.40 

2 70 

8.00 

2 46 

4.00 

3 50 1 

8. 81 

3.50 

3 25 

O&litcnila 

3.30 

3.30 

240 

4.00 

3. 80 

3.60 1 

1 

8. 36 

3,40 

3.40 

Far Western 

8.03 

281 

293 

3.47 

3. 67 

3 36 

8.19 

a 19 

8.27 

United States- 

2.08 

L98 

2U 

^2^45 

261 

2 41 1 

2^ 

"air 



1 Isolud«8 piecework. 
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Tablb 706. — We^ea: MdUfarm Z«b®r, h^SUUaa, qvMiiviu, Oct., i&SS-OcL, J9B4- 

Continued 

PER MONTH, WITH BOABB 
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Tablb 706. — Wogtz: Male farm labor, by States, quarterly, Oct,, 19ee--Oct,, 19B4 — 

Continued 

PEB MONTH, WITHOUT BOARD 


State and divlsiozi 



Diviaion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Wages reported being paid about Ist of month. 
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Tablb 706 . — Farm labor: Supply and demand, 1918-1921 


Division 

Farm labor supply, per cent of normal 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Central 

Far Western 

United States 

62.5 

73.4 

74.7 
74.1 
74.0 

76.8 

82.8 

81.9 

86.6 

85.6 

83.2 

90.0 

62.8 
72.6 
68 4 
77 8 
72.8 
82. 1 

92.1 
913 

95.1 
96 6 
94.3 
102.3 

99.2 

97.3 
101 4 
101. 1 

97. 1 
107.0 

73.3 

83.0 
76 5 

89.1 
86.7 

91.3 

79.8 

77.8 

78.1 

92.8 

83.2 

96.9 

72 9 

84.4 

72.4 

95.2 

99 6 

83.6 

83.4 

Division 

Farm labor demand, per cent of normal 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Central - 

Far Western 

United States 

98.6 
104.2 
oa 4 
99 8 
102.9 
99.3 

m ill 

107.8 

107.4 
106.6 

103.4 
1012 
101.6 

92.7 
86.6 
91.2 
89.1 
83.0 
89 0 

94.8 
88.4 
91.0 
89.3 
86. G 
89 9 

96.2 

94.2 
05.4 
96.6 
93.9 
94.0 

9a3 

92.6 

87.6 
90.9 
90.9 
88.5 

101.4 

101 8 

106.3 

87.6 

89.3 

94.6 

90.4 

Division 

Supply as a percentage of demand 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

North Atlantic 

South ^.tlantio 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Central 

Far Western 

United States — 

63.4 

70.4 
75.2 
712 
71 9 
77 3 

81.9 

78.8 
85.6 
818 
82. 1 

87.9 

67.8 
67 5 

64.2 

76.2 

69.9 

80.9 

99 4 
108.0 
104. 3 
108.4 
113 0 
1119 

104 6 
110. 1 
111.4 
113.2 
112 1 
119.0 

77.0 
88 1 
80.2 
93.3 
92 3 
97 1 

88.5 

83.5 
89.2 

102.1 

01.5 
100.5 

71 9 

82.9 

68.8 

108 8 

111.4 

88.4 

92.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based upon rei^rts of crop reporters of Apr. 1. 
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Table 709. — Food^ per capita condumpUm: Aceftagc quantitiii of specified ariidm 

/or one pear 


Per oapitaeoDSumption 


Article* 

Hnlt 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

Meats: 








Beef, fresh, steak 

Pound.. 

11 02 

12.43 

14 06 

14,46 

17 26 

13 49 

Beef, fresh, roasts— 

...dft 

11.02 

&12 

la 12 

9.20 

16.54 

12. » 

Beefj fresh, stew 

...do 

10.64 

5.37 

9. 33 

6.30 

10. 91 

0.12 

Becf| frcAshj other. .. 

do 

2.70 

1.57 

4.62 

1,48 

3.4) 

8.16 

Beef, salt, corned 

...do 

2.94 

.26 

.52 

.08 

1.22 

1.24 

Beefj salt) dried 

.. do 

.36 

.29 

.25 

.06 

.17 

.24 

Total beef 

...do 

39.64 

28.03 

.41 90 

31.56 

40 51 

39.47 

Veal 

...do 

"'sJar 

1 88 

3.67 

2 64 

4.13 

3.31 


...do 

6 38 

10. 46 

10. 40 

6 26 

5 46 

8. 27 

Pork) s.ilt, bacon . 

...do 

2.64 

4 00 

3. 0.5 

4 02 

3 80 

’ 3 47» 

Pork) salt) ham and shoulder 

...do 

6.36 

7. 47 

2.71 

3.63 

2.30 

4 06 

Pork, Salt, side, d>y 

do 

.70 

4 18 

.05 

4.90 

.43 

1.53 

Pork) salt) side) pickled 

...do 

.58 

1.09 

.12 

.76 

.13 

.51 

Total pork 

...do 

15 68 

27.79 

17 53 

22 56 

12 21 

17.84 

Mutton chops 

...do 

1.48 

.24 

.40 

.06 

2. 65 

1 02 


...do 

2 62 

.25 

.40 

. 16 

2 02 

1 27 

Mutton, stew 

.. do. ... 

2.26 

.16 

.83 

.10 

1 93 

1 24 


.. 'o 

.04 

.02 

.02 


.04 

.02 









Total mutton 

...do 

6 40 

.67 

3 65 

.32 

6 64 

3.55 

Poultry, hena 

. .do 

6 02 

5 84 

^ 4 65 

4 56 

4 04 

4 78 

Poultry) other 

...do.... 

.58 

.57 

.54 

.50 

1.04 

.03 

Total poultry 

...do 

5.60 

6 41 

6. 19 

5 06 

5 08 

5.41 

Sausage 

..do 

2 28 

4. 27 

4 19 

4 02 

2 70 

3 37 

Liver 

do 

1.92 

1.84 

1 90 

1 08 

1..59 

1.82 

Kidney 

...do 

.20 

.08 

.21 

.08 

.07 

.16 

Other meat, not caained 

-do 

.92 

90 

1 44 

.86 

1 39 

1.14 

Beef, canned 

do 

.10 

.29 

.04 

.12 

.04 

.10 

Pork, canned 

...do 

.04 

. 14 

.04 

.14 

.00 

.06 

Total canned meat.- 

—.do. 

.14 

.43 

.06 

.26 

.13 

.10 

Ham, cooked 

do 

1 58 

1 1.02 

2 10 

.90 

.98 

1. 61 

Tongue, cooked 

- -do 

.04 

; .04 

.04 

01 

.02 

.02 

Other meat, cooked 

...do 

2.64 

2 20 

8 12 

1 46 

1.15 

2 37 

Total cooked meat 

...do 

4.26 

3 26 

6 26 

2 43 

2 16 

3 90 

Total, all most 

...do 

80.38 

: 75 6« 

S3 02 

71.47 

86.60 

80 13 

Sea food: 








Fish, fresh _ 

do 

1 9.78 

6 12 

4. 25 

2.98 

7. 36 

6.41 

Fish, salt 

. . .do 

1.32 

1 33 

65 

.28 

.74 

.90 

Fish, canned, salm^i 

...do 

1 1.98 

1.71 

1 85 

1.80 

1. 37 

1 1.80 

Fish, canned, other 

...do 

.34 

i .20 

.27 

.22 

.37 

.29 

Total 6sh 

...do 

13.42 

9 36 

7 02 

5 28 

9.83 

9.40 

Oysters 

Quart 

.42 

1 04 

.27 

1 00 

1 .22 

.47 

Other sea food 

Pound.. 

.36 

.25 

.02 

.96 

.48 

.31 

Total sea food 

...do*— 

14.62 

^ 11 m 

1 7.68 

8.14 

10. 76 

lft65 

Milk and milk prodhets: 

Milk, not skimmed 

Quart — 


ao.30 

00^10 

3d54 

[ 76. 11 

68.12 

Milk, skimmed.. . 

do.* 

.29 

. 12 

.50 

.68 

.69 

.41 

MUk, condensed or evaporated — 

Foundi.. 

10.32 

1A12 

10177 

14.34 

19.72 

1189 

Buttermilk 

1 Qixart... 

LOO 

17. 71 

3.83 

30.48 

5.88 

7.99 

Cream 


.21 

.10 

.48 

i .08 

.48 

.81 

Ice cream.. ...... 

L-do— . 

L40 

1.24 

1.^ 

.74 

L28 

L27 

Butter 

Fonad.. 

15.28 

‘ 12.82 

10.62 

ia24 

18. 72 

a. 79 

Cheese, ordlnaiy Amerlotti 

L..de..„. 

SL49 

2.58 

2^35 

2.12 

2.88 

149 

Cheese, other ... 

—do 

.60 

.12 

.ID 

.14 

.58^ 

.95 

Total cheese 

-do- 

2;98 

2167 

> 2.25 

2128 

SL42^ 

8l«8 


> Oyatara weigh 2 pounds a quart (Center Market, Washington, D. C.) 
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Tabxjd 709* — Food, per capita consimptum: Average quantity of specified arHdea 
for one year — Continued 


Per capita coiisumi}tion 


Article 

Unit 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

01eo-_- 

Pound-. 

2.12 

1.31 

6.81 

2. 48 

1. 35 

8. 41 

Other butter eub»titutes r*.... 

...do 

.96 

.46 

1. 54 

.48 

.26 

.92 

Vegetable, cooking, and table ofls 

...do 

.92 

.18 

.33 

.98 

1.50 

.65 

Lard 

...do 

6 10 

10 10 

9. 52 

7.34 

4. 30 


Lfird, nmnpnimfl __ __ ___ 

...do 

1 34 

6.31 

1. 68 

7. 22 

1. 65 

2 71 

Lard substitutes 

—do.— 

1.08 

2 00 

1.04 

4 44 

4 37 

2.08 






Total lard and lard substitutes - . 
ICggs 

. do 

Dozon... 

6. fi2 
13 90 

18.41 
11 90 

12.14 
10 76 

19.00 

11.76 

10.32 

14.59 

1226 
12 49 





Grain products; 

Flour, wheat-.-— 

Pound-. 

42.06 

70.73 

61.73 

70.38 

5202 

63.08 

Flour, rye — - 

...do 

1 32 

.39 

2.76 

.34 

1.62 

1.67 

Flouri other 

...do..... 

5.44 

10.98 

7. 81 

6. 18 

iai7 

7.68 

Corn ineal ....... 

...do 

6 02 

34.46 

9. 46 

36.90 

8 24 

14. 16 








Total flour ftnd tmaaI 

do 

54 84 

116. 56 

71 76 

111 88 

71.95 

76.34 




Hominy or grits _ 

...do 

.20 

8.06 

.66 

6.20 

.48 

1.84 

Comatarch - - - 

...do 

1 24 

.46 

.88 

.32 

1.24 

.93 




Breakfast foods: 

do 

1 18 

.63 

1. 12 

.74 

2 13 

1.27 

Corn 

do 

1.34 

1. 14 

1.21 

1.12 

1.04 

1.20 

Oats-. _ __ 

do 

8 94 

6 67 

8. 33 

7 22 

8.70 

8.08 

Other 

...do 

.16 

.10 

.10 

AH 

.37 

.14 




Total breakfast foods 

...do 

11. 92 

7.44 

10.76 

9 12 

12 24 

laao 






...do 

^101. 64 

46. 30 

81.71 

69.84 

73.28 

81. 16 


...do 

12.80 

3 OS 

6. 40 

.56 

1.48 

a63 

other 

...do 

1 46 

.22 

1. 16 

.14 

1.26 

L02 









Total bread -- — - 

...do 

118. 80 

51 69 

89. 26 

70.54 

76.02 

88.81 








‘RoHh and buns. 

_.do— 

5.44 

1.S4 

6.36 

1. 14 

1.64 

286 

Crackers __ _ 

...do 

3 68 

1 78 

3. 46 

2 40 

3.04 

213 

Crakes and cookies. ^ . 

...do 

3 84 

2 24 

3. 46 

2.02 

2.96 

8.16 







Total rolls, etc 

...do 

12 96 

5. 86 

12.27 

6 66 

7.64 

la 14 

Total bread , rolls, etc 

...do-.-- 

TSl 76 

57. 65 

101.53 

76.10 

83.66 

98 96 




Macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles 

Klee 

...do 

...do 

4.72 

6 32 

2.43 

9 37 

3.7/ 

6 31 

4 90 

9 34 

6 02 
6.50 

4.20 

6.66 

Total all cereal products and 
foods. 

...do—. 

”~2U^ 

~20ir86^ 

194. 56 

316.84 


199.49 

PI« . 

...do 

1.50 

.43 

.73 

.18 

.52 

.82 

Tnpiooa end sago .. 

...do 

.42 

. 10 

.27 

.06 

.46 

.81 

Pliignr 

...do 

28.94 

27 86 

31 71 

27.M 

13.f* 

2.08 

33.39 

8210 

Molasses, sirup, and honey 

Candy - 

...do.-— 
...do 1 

4.68 

2 40 

8 82 
2.29 

6.31 

3.06 

6.28 

1.93 

6.86 

2.16 

Chocolate 

...do.--. 

.12 1 

.22 

.17 

. 16 

.61 

.22 

Fruits, frcBb; 

Apples. - - - 

Pock 

3.28 

3 06 

4.08 

2.92 

3. 39 

8.47 

PeafhM - 

...do 

.38 

.88 

.33 

.80 

'.83 

.59 

Keparms 

Dozen... 

2.26 

L43 

2.19 

2.20 

1. 78 

204 

Lemons -,-r -r T 

-..do— -- 

.64 

.73 

.67 

1.00 

1.04 

.71 


...do 

1. 12 

1.65 

1.21 

1.62 

1.48 

1.33 

.. . 

Qrapfi.....— — ... 

Pound- 

2.58 

2.39 

4.00 

2.04 

4.80 1 

281 

Berries ... _ 

Quart 

Each-— 

2.10 

2.65 

3.31 

2.70 

2 69 j 

2.68 

Cantaloupa ............ — - 

.60 

1.67 

1.04 

1.68 

204 

L18 

'Wateffnamn 

—.do 

.13 

.98 

.27 

1.00 

.35 

.41 

Otbflf. i 

Pound.. 

3.70 

4.73 

5.12 

5.36 

15.98 

289 

Fruits, Ariad; 

AtwImi 

Pound- - 

.10 

.69 

,10 

.82 

.09 

.91 

Fi tines... — -- 

Katflfnt 

...do — . 
—-do 

2.66 

1.86 

1.55 

.88 

3.93 
2.81 1 

1.38 

1.28 

L85 

189 

110 

PflW4lflS.n-ri- » - 

—do 

.14 

.63 

.31 

1.36 

.11 


Other* — 

...do.... 

.24 

.14 

.50j 

.44 

.94 


Tbtelflrmt, dried 

...do 

8.03 

3.79 

6.45 

5.13 

4.69 

4.94 
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Tablb 709 . — Foodt per capUa eoneumplion: Average quantity of specified orHdes 
for one year — Continued 


Per capita consumption 


Pmits, canned: 

PeaohoB Pound., 

Pineapple do. 

Other do — . 

Total fruit, canned do 

Julies, presoryos, marmalades, etc do.... 

Peanut Dutter do 

B 

Vegetables, fresh: 

Potatoes do 

Potatoes, sweet, and yams do 

Cabbage do 

Bpinarn and kale Peck 

Peas do 

Beans, string do 

Tomatoes Pound.. 

Onions do 

Com Dozen... 

liettuce Head..-- 

Celory I 'inch.. 

Beets F.und-. 

Carrots o i 

Tumips do 

Bmierkraut do 

Asparagus Bunch.. 

Other do-.-.- 

Vegetables, dried: 

Beans Pound.. 

Peas do 

Other do 

Total vegetables, dried do 

Vegetables, canned: 

Beans, baked do 


Peas do.. 

Com do-. 

Tomatoes do.. 

Asparagus do.. 

Other do.. 


Total vegetables, canned, not in- 
cluding baked beans ...do.. 


Gelatin. do 

Canned soup do — .. 

Tea do 

Coffee do 

Coffee substitutes. X do 

Coooa do 

Nuts..' do 

Other foods do..... 

Lonohee Number 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin 857. 
In 1918-10 the United States Depar^nt of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, working in 
cooperation with the National War tAbor Board, made an investigation into the cost of living in i~ 
trial oeoten in the United States. This investigation covered white families in 02 cities or loo^tiei 


South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

L27 

0.60 

130 

a70 

.30 

.44 

.46 

.85 

.31 

.38 

.40 

.50 

1.97 

161 

216 

205 

1.06 

102 

152 

.98 

.47 

.81 

.84 

102 

05.41 

170 . 71 

08.40 

146.76 

86.04 

3.71 

84.12 

263 

1161 

14.79 

1106 

1167 

.47 

.40 

.34 

.54 

.85 

.23 

.68 

.89 

1.45 

106 

138 

.74 

2182 

23.83 

2012 

17.85 

1160 

12.92 

16.78 

12 43 

178 

126 

134 

180 

2.76 

6.25 

5.08 

0.52 

118 

200 

104 

226 

288 

4.67 

3.46 

4.67 

.08 

4.86 

160 

8.24 

A02 

3.48 

4.08 

248 

.57 

1 17 

.44 

.38 

.06 

.33 

.04 

.76 

8.82 

4.06 

6.62 

283 

A25 

5.35 

4.08 

8.43 

153 

.36 

102 

.17 

3.04 

1.04 

4.64 

270 

0.82 

6,77 

1164 

230 

1. 61 

123 

.82 

.89 

130 

246 

164 

101 

165 

262 

214 

226 

3.96 

2 21 

6.14 

257 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.11 

.45 

.60 

.64 

.41 

7.51 

8.04 

10 62 

7.26 

.10 

.83 

.18 

.28 

.55 

.76 

.68 

.74 

.88 

.92 

.56 

118 

8.27 

9.10 

0.42 

7.00 

.16 

.16 

.06 

.15 

.51 

.88 

.72 

.85 

.59 

106 

.68 

180 

.10 

.27 

.20 

.26 

6w78 

13.10 

1158 

1278 


loard, made an investigation into the cost of living in indus- 
trial centers in the United States. This investigation covered white families in 02 cities or loo^ties in 42 
States, tto cities varying in sise from New Yora to small country towns of a few thousand population. 

La the selection of uimllies to be induded in the inquiry the requirements to be met were, that^l. The 
family must be that of a wage earner or salaried worker, but not of a person In business for himself. The 
femmgia taken should represent propc^tioiially the wage earners and the low or medium salaried femfllee 
of the locality. 2. The farnffy mum have as a minimum a husband and wife and at least one child who 
Is not a boai^ or lodger. 8. The family most have kept house in the locality for the entire year ooveied* 
4 . At least 75 per cent of the family income must come from the principal breadwinner or others who con- 
nate all oeniings to the family fund. 5. All items of Inocnne and expenditure of members other than 
those living as lod^ must be obtainable. 8. The family may not have boarders nor over three lodgers, 
either ouhdiSers or children living ae such. (Does not refer to m include relativee, servants, nors^ e^ 
temporarily ha the hmne, who were luroitbed board free.) 7. The family must have no eubrental other 
gfaan furnished rooms for lodgks. 8. Slum or charity ftomiee or non-Bnglish speaking famfttet who have 
limlMB than five years in the United States shcmld not be taken. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 

Tablb 710. — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United States, 

1923 


Manufactured 


Bold in the United 
States 


Sold for export 


Number Value Number I Value Number Value 


Planting machinery; 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Plows and listers: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Tillage implements: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Cultivators: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Haying machinery: 

1920-_ 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Harvesting machinery: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

Machines for preparing crops for 
market or use: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Tractors: 

Gas— 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Steam— 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Horse-drawn vehicles . 

1920 

1921 

1922-w 

1923 

Barn and barnyard equipment: > 

1921 

1922 


1, 361, 678 
560,209 
441,800 


$20,097,000 

8.441.000 

4. 214.000 
0,588,000 

43.222.000 

13.007.000 
9,tJ80,000 

24.252.000 

22.919.000 

10.436.000 

4. 777. 000 

11.483.000 

16. 186. 000 

8.266.000 

4.272.000 

13.347.000 

24.703.000 

10.230.000 

7.626.000 

15. 603. 000 

41.015.000 

18.028.000 
11,822,000 
28,278,000 


85. 612.000 

21.436.000 

18.294.000 

30.761.000 


193,563,000 

60.296.000 

62. 178.000 


408,853 $21,012,000 

209,572 5,870,000 

102,415 5,241,000 

9,251,000 


37.699.000 
9,071.000 

11. 215. 000 

20.080.000 


1, 216, 979 
407, 760 
466,836 


20.636.000 

7.488.000 

6. 472. 000 

10. 436. 000 

17. 296. 000 
6, 645, 000 

6.571.000 

13.086.000 

19.607.000 

6. 776.000 

8.831.000 

14. 018. 000 

30. 626.000 

8. 977.000 

11.242.000 

17.033.000 


169,918 34,740,000 

64,469 16,032,000 

146, 938 10, 873, 000 

22,618,000 


162,988 161,896,000 

0 ) 

101,192 52,440,000 


$1,468,000 

466.000 

449.000 

866.000 

7.200.000 

2.648.000 

1.401.000 

4.873.000 

1. 665.000 

980.000 

325.000 

727.000 


6.230.000 

1.807.000 
734,000 

2.085.000 

7.339.000 

5.840.000 

2.747.000 
10,792,000 


3.010.000 

1.088.000 

3.487.000 

6.838.000 


30,860,000 

0 ) 

6,468,000 


4.661.000 

2.874.000 

1.065.000 


1,401 8,603,000 

724 1,737,000 

519 1,421,000 


Miscellaneous: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Grand total: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


42.423.000 
8,861,000 

11.053.000 

24.333.000 

430,000 

4,536,000 

0,910,000 

63.544.000 
176,738,000* 

79. 224. 000 

105.463.000 

686,945^000 

828.041.000 

209.640.000 


430,459 40,929,000 

(ij 0) 

168,207 13,410,000 

22,936,000 


437,000 

4.306.000 

9.636.000 


339.000 

0) 

116.000 
1,041,000 


82.429.000 

0) 

83.886.000 

95.006.000 

471.442,000 

222, Sk 000 


7.496.000 
(>) 

6.494.000 

8.056.000 

66.626,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for 1920, Buim of Public Roads. Figures for 
1021-1923, Bureau of the Census. 


barn equipment, and misoeilaneous farm equipment. 

* Figures for 1921 relate to barn equipment only. No data for 1920. 

29283'— TBK 1924 ^72 
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Table 711 . — Bankruptcy amon^ fmrmerc: Ccm$ concluded in fiscal years ended 

June SO, 19S1-1BU 



l>lTJiioii«f AErtoultocalFisaim Gotoirilod irom annaal reporti of the Ali^yney Omiril. 









































FARMERS' INCOMES 

Table 712. — Farmers^ incomes: Returns from farming j 1922 and 1923 
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Number of reports 

Size of farms acres..! 

Value of farm real estate 

i i iii i 
1 ill| i 
1 ii|i i 
li| 4 
lllMl* 

Cas^utlay: 

mr4d labor * 

liv^toglt bod^t 

Feed bought 

/. 

Taxes (farm property) ! 

M&ohipery and tools 

Misoeliaosou^ other * 

I 4* 

t 

II 

1 s 

1 ^ 
^ 1 

1 

a 

fH 

li ! 

4 1 4 

1 1 1 

iJ 

1 1 
1 ^ 

Interest paid 

Spent for torn improvements 

Non-cash, estimated items: 

Value of food and fuel produced and used on the farm 

Value of family labor, including owner * 

Change in value of real estate 'duni^ year (— shows 
decrease) 


SWi^oo of Farm Manageiiieiit. ro!tt|mte(l ttom reports of indiTidtud farms operated by their owners. 

^ Not renorted for UKL > ATeraces for fanna 



Table 713.— Fanners’ tncomes: Bdums to labor and to capital, 1922 and 1923 
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Coat of Production DiTision. Prom retoros to mail mquiry sent to crop reporters. 

> Indudes xnisoellaneoas labor, irrigating and water, seed treatment, and material 

* Indudes sadcs and twine, crop uuurance, use of implements, use of stoi^se buildings, and overhead. 

> “Corn Belt** as osed here indudes Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, western Ohio, southeast comer of South Dakota, eastern Nebraska, nmtheast comer of Kansas, and the norUiem 




Tabl^ 717. — Com: Coat of production^ by Stcdes, 192S 
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MisceTUmeous AgricyitwroL StatistiOB 



> ludocies misoellaueoas labors irrigating and water, spraying and spray material. 

< Sadct and twine, crop insoranoe, of implements, nse of storage buildings, and oT^head. 
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Table 720 . — WHealf com, and oats: Comparative production costs in 1922 and 1923 
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Cost of Production Division. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

t North Atlantic indudes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Now Jersey, and Pennsylvania; South Atlantic includes 
hwa;^ Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolma, Georgia, and Florida; East North Central includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
sin; West North Centi^ includes Miimesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas; South Central includes Kentucky, Tennessee, Bahama, 
BlaaippA, LooisianA, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas; Western mcludes Montana, TVyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 



Table 721 . — Potatoes: Cost of 'production^ by yield groups y 1923 


MUceUaneow Agriovitwal Statisties 


1141 


o S 

ll 

Per 

bushel 

DoUati 

1.04 

LOS 

1.02 

1.01 

LOO 

1.02 

LOO 

LOO 

LOB 

LOO 

1.03 

1.04 
.94 

.48 

.44 

.48 

.42 

.50 

.47 

.42 

.47 

.49 

Per 

acre 

DoUari 
24.06 
54.92 
77.02 
100.83 
125.22 
151. 81 
175.53 
201.37 
242.68 
281.02 
28L 12 
310 42 
33L95 

13 27 
23.40 
36.77 
41.56 
61. 54 
70 09 
70 07 
92.83 
119.33 

Net cost 

Per 

bushd 

DoUar$ 
2.70 
1. 47 
.98 
.79 
.68 
.68 
.62 
.58 
.62 
.55 
.56 
.47 
.41 

L47 

.77 

.53 

.48 

.43 

.38 

.34 

.35 

.28 

Per 

acre 

DoUar$ 

62.06 

74.79 
74.86 
79.08 

84.80 
101, 76 
108 86 
115 01 
140 62 
138. 15 
152 SI 
14a 81 
163, 51 

39.65 

40.63 

41.11 

47.76 

54,07 

57.49 

59.49 
70 61 
81 89 

Credit 

si| 

'g 1 jo ^ 

^ ! i 

1 

Gross cost per acre 

Total 

Dollars 
62.08 
74.79 
74.99 
79.41 
85.07 
102 26 
109.78 
115. 15 
141. 78 
139 50 
153. 19 
142 05 
153.63 

39.73 
40 90 
41.48 

48.06 
54 70 
57 77 

60.07 
70 95 
82 61 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 
costs * 

Dollars 

3.54 

3.60 

4.70 

4.85 

4 60 

6 13 

0 99 

6 34 

10 59 
12 64 
12 28 
9.57 
9.08 

1 08 

3 22 

3 17 
3. 46 

3 45 

4 71 

4 00 
5.97 
4. 05 

Land 

rent 

Dollars 

3.17 

6.14 

7 65 

6 49 
7.31 
h 00 

10.22 

8 38 
15 93 
11 96 
11 28 

11 05 

12 42 

3.42 

4.28 

153 

197 

6 28 

5 97 

6 84 

7 23 
5.84 

Seed 

Dollars 
9 00 
10.35 

10 58 
12 36 
12 12 
1133 

11 24 
15. 76 
19.46 
17.72 
16 69 
16. 69 
19.91 

4 87 

5 05 
5.52 
6.12 

6 44 

6 63 

5 77 
6.67 
9.32 

Fertil- 

izer 

and 

manure 

Dollars 
7 60 
19 30 
16.36 

16 96 

17 93 
23.21 
23 23 
29 25 
33 61 
33.82 
45.78 
37.62 
41 73 

7 04 
108 
135 

6 77 

7 55 

7 24 

7 65 
9.23 

12 29 

sill 


Market 

Dollars 

6,75 

6 78 

7 31 

7 50 

0 18 

11.80 
11 01 
13 73 

15 38 

16 56 
18.02 
la 17 
17.25 

5 02 
124 
5.23 

6 84 

7 78 

8 75 

9 40 

9 79 

12 20 

Har- 

vest 

Dollars 
9 71 
10 68 
9.98 

11 34 

12 62 
1173 
17.01 
15.87 
17,68 
17.28 
19 31 
19 75 
22 72 

6 61 

7 92 
7.19 
8.18 

9 33 
9.64 

11 49 

12 96 
16 19 

Culti- 

vate 

^<d»C'<t>«o«5«DWtc«Joooot^od eiweoc*Dv<'V'it>‘o*o 

Pre- 

pare 

and 

plant 

15 oi cU-H ,-Je4c4e4c4«)’«iiwjc4 

P *“< i“< i-l irt rH ipH fM t-HH r-1 

Yield 

per 

acre 

|R3R8SSS|§|g|S SSRggSSgg 

1 

Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age m 
pota- 
toes 
per 
term 

g W««V<t^»OOWiO»Ot>-00 iOOOOO|Nits.I'-e©t>--<ti 

b 


ill 


Yidd group 
(boshds per acre) 

Northeastan group of 
States:* 

37 and under 

38 to 62 

63 to 87 

88 to 112. 

113 to 137 

138 to 162. 

163 to 187 

188 to 212. 

213 to 237 

23Sto262 

263 to 287 

28810 312. 

313 and over. 

North Central group of 
States:* 

37 and under 

38 to 63. 

63 to 87 

88 to 112. 

113 to 137 

138 to 162 

163 to 187 

188 to 212 

213 uid over 


^ Indades misoeUaneous labor, irrigating and water, spraying, and spray material 
3 Indades sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buildings, and overhead 
’ Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
A Midiigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 



Table 722 . — PotcUoes: Cost of 'produdion^ 19$3 
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Tablb 723 . — Cotton: Cost of prodtictionf by yield groups, 1923 


MuodUmeoiu AgnevMvuraL Stati»iio$ 


1 

o 

Per 

pound 

ranMM 

1” 


•a 

> 

Per 

acre 

SSSSSSH ggRSS asss' 


n 

o 

tJ 

-o 

^ d 



§ 

1 

Per 

acre 

QraSecM«a coS^OoS 


Credit 

per 

acre 

(cotton 

seed) 

Dollars 

0.74 

2.10 

а. 00 

5 13 

б. 79 

7.04 

9 71 
11.00 
12.04 
12. 62 

14 98 
14 53 
17.94 
26.17 



Total 

JSSSEJS RSSSS SRSS 

*3 


iii 

si 8 

o‘/5«;»o©r- wco-'TO-t eo»o*oo 
^<-i«e4eoei c<*e4ec‘rf‘^ 


Land 

rent 

Dollars 

3 52 

4 33 

4 88 

4 98 

6 99 

6.90 
7.08 

8 05 

9 59 

9 53 

8.91 
12 42 
10 43 
10.79 


Gin- 

ning 

Dollars 
0 22 
59 

1 33 

1 76 
1.99 

2.23 

2 77 

3 08 

3 32 

3 90 

3 71 

4 46 

5 17 

6 92 

1 

o 


rj 

XL 

Dollars 
1 n 

1 26 
1. 16 

1 24 
1.22 

1.18 

1.40 

1.64 

1 64 
1. 48 

1. 51 
L59 

1 55 
1.44 

Cost of Production Division. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

* Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, dusting, and dusting material. 

1 Includes picking sacks and sheets, crop insurance, use of implements, use of stor^e buildings, and 

O 

Ferti- 

liser 

and 

manure 

Dollars 
2.94 
4 25 

3 97 

3 39 
3.66 

448 
5.04 
a 27 
0.03 
8.75 

10.41 

9 99 

9 73 
13.86 

■sit 

•^p 

Dollars 

0 70 
.79 
.79 

1.03 

1.11 

1.36 

1 56 
1.84 
2.46 
2.83 

2.36 

2 91 

3 04 
2. 79 


Harvest 

and 

market 

Dollars 
2 !1 

3 98 

5 57 

6 69 

7 60 

8 74 

9 85 

11 13 
13 39 

12 13 

13 74 

14 8*^ 
17 71 
28.28 

Culti- 

vate 

DoUare 
5 25 

5 24 
5.73 

a 12 

5.92 

6.20 

6 59 

7 08 

8.51 
7,18 

a 62 

8 14 
7.75 

7.51 


Prepare 

and 

plant 

isss^s isriSSS 

•sj? Ki M5 irf «diO(ci<d 

|l||i 

Pounds 

14 

44 

89 

124 

161 

200 

245 

290 

324 

356 

401 

444 

495 

618 


acres in 
cotton 
per 
farm 



!i| 

mu SS8S 


Yield group (ponnds of 
lint per acre) 

1 1 1 » 1 14 111 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 till 

1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 till 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 4 fill 

lllll till! III! 

1 • 1 1 t 1 I 1 f 1 1 • 1 1 

1 1 1 1 f lllll lift 

1 4 1 1 1 lllll 1 1 1 1 

lllll lllll 1 1 1 1 

lllll ttfil till 

lllll lllll II*! 

lllll lllll 1 * * ! 

h 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 iJ 

J ; ! : : : ; ; : t : ; 

siiii am s'lii 

llsSS 5SSSS 5S5g 

g^iss saslis 


lUS 
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Table 724 . — Farmers* Qrain-marketing assodaiions: Number and meniberahip, 
19£4i amount of business, 199S 


MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 



Associations, 1924 

Estimated mem> 
Iwship, 1924 

Estimated bustness, 
1928 

Geographic division and State 







Number 

Percent 

Number 
of mem- 
bers 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Percent 

MaItia 

1 

■1 

127 

ai 

0) 

Thotisand 

40 


New Hampshire 

1 


120 

* 135 


Massachuu^tts. 

1 


32 

0) 

21 

m 








Now England - - 

3 

ai 

270 

.1 

196 

0) 






New York - - 

fi 

.2 

1,080 

HEI 

2,326 


Pennsylvania 

4 

.1 

484 

BKh 

460 

.1 






Middle Atlantic 

0 

.3 

1,604 


2,786 

.6 






Ohio 

197 

6.1 

31,323 

6 4 

31, 126 

6.6 

Indiatia - - 

130 

4.0 

22,673 

45.878 

4 6 

16,996 

2.0 

niinois.. _ 

408 

12 7 

0 3 

77,546 

13 8 


90 

2.8 


3.9 

ir>, 219 

2.7 


52 

1 6 

8,632 

1.7 

4,056 

.7 

, 


East North Central 

877 

27.2 

127,552 

25 9 

143, 943 

25;6 





Minnesota 

278 

8.6 

45, 746 
44, 410 

9.3 

42.988 

7.6 

Iowa - - 

347 

10.8 

9.0 


18.0 

Missouri _ 

162 


29,465 

AO 

6.6 


332 

10.3 

42,680 

8.7 


9.4 


221 

&9 

29,180 

5.0 


5.6 

Nebraska 

846 

las 

44,049 

63,126 

&9 

la? 

Kansas - 

321 


10.8 

56,135 

10.0 




West North Central . 

2,007 

62.4 

288,662 

58 6 

:147,505 

01.8 


Maryland 



MHKEI’S'I 

To 

600 

.1 

Virginia 



127 

(0 

168 

0) 





South Atlantic - 


■B 

887 

.2 

763 

.1 





TTftntiinlry^.. 

wmmt 

■RSfli 

71 

0) 

173 

0) 

Tennessee...................... 

1 

0) 

65 

0) 


b) 






East South Central 

2 

.1 

136 


183 

0) 





frlTAnflAfl 

1 

(0 

2.8 

60 


40 


Oklcdioma 

90 

23,656 

5,652 

4.S 

16,227 

3,624 

Texas. 

17 

.5 

1.2 

.7 

West South Central 

108 

8.8 

^,368 

6.0 

10, 891 

A6 


’M’nfitATift ^ 

66 

2. 1 

1A484 

1,752 

744 

3. 1 

16, 179 
1,668 
736 

2.7 

TilAhn 

12 

.4 

.4 

.8 

Wyoming.. ... - 

8 

.8 

.2 

,2 

Coioradrr 

43 

1.3 

11, 118 
802 

2.3 

9,150 

1.6 


8 

,8 

,1 



0) 

.1 







881 

. 1 

06 

(*) 



0) 

127 

0) 

163 





Mountain 

142 

4.5 

29,998 

6.1 

26,992 

4.8 


Washington....... ............... 

■Kl 

1.8 

6,010 
3,666 
4, 210 

L2 

9,856 

1.8 

Oreffon'^ _ 


.3 


A 892 
^564 

.6 


■Bi 

.4 


L2 




PaeiSn _ , ... 

66 

2.0 

13,916 

mm 

19,811 

8.6 


United States 

8,216 

100 

492; 862 

100 

562,069 

100 



Diviaioii of Agricultural Cooperation, 
i Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent* 
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Table 725. — Fruii and vegetable associations: Nuinber of associations and esti^ 

mated membership , 192S 


Geographic division and State 


EstJ- 

meX P“““‘ 

Ship 



Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut... 


New York... 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio 

Indiana... 

rUinois.... 

Michigan. 

Wisconsm 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 
Bouth Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Delaware- 

Maryland 

Virghiia 

West Virginia.. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 

Georgia-- 

Florida 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee - 
Alabama-. 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 

Ixiuislana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

West South Central. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Mountain 

W4»hlngton 


California 

Pacific 

United SUtes 


Division of Agricultural Cooperation. 

* Average for the United States. 

* Lees than one-tentb of 1 per cent. 

29288®--tbk 1924 73 


> Number reporting to the D 
< Total of estimates for the vi 


to the Department of Agriculture, 
ior the vanotts States. 
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Tasue 726 . — Lumteek marketing wstoeitMeiu: Number and memberekip, tBBi, and 

amount of bmines€f IBBS 


Ajsooiatloas 

1924 


Estimated Estimated business 
membership 1924 1923 


Geograpbio divition and State 



l>ivision of Agricultural Cooperati(«. 

A Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

> Average fer the United mtes. 

I Number reporting to the Departsieiit of Agricoltoie. 

* Total oftheestifliales for the Tarhnie Statee. 

I Mot inoin^ag laOOtOIObOOO by eaoperatlTe agenoies in 19 livestocdr tenzdnal marketi. 
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TabIjS 727.^Fitrmm ’ busmeM asiociaiione manufacturing and marheting cheese: 
i\rwr^«r of CLSsociaHons, estimated member ship^ 1924y and estimated business, 


Geographic division and State 

Associations, 1924 

1 

Estimated mom- 
borship, 1024 

1 

Estimated busi- 
ness, lOB 

Number 

Per cent 

1 Number 
i ofmern* 

! bers 

Percent 


Per cent 





1 

iThoitaoTids 


Maine — 

1 

1 

0 2 

60 

0 4 

25 

0 1 

Now England 

1 

.2 

60 

.4 

25 

.1 

New York*. 

33 

8 0 

1.221 

i 7 4 

1 ~ 825 

4 0 

Pennsylvania 

3 

. 7 

102 

1 6 

66 

.4 

Middle Atlantic 

36 

8 7 

1,323 

8 0 

891 

5 3 

Ohio 

4 

1 0 

92 

.0 

4 

o 

Illinois 

.'i 

1 2 

no 

7 

170 

1 0 

Michigan 

10 

2 4 

700 

4 2 

360 

2 2 

Wisoousin - 

285 

C». 0 

10,200 

02.3 

1 1, 686 

70 0 








East North Central 

304 

73 U 

11, 102 

67 8 

12,219 

73 2 

Minnesota 

21 

u 1 

735 

4.5 

75b 

4 5 

Missouri...* 

1 

2 

49 

.3 

42 

.5 

Kana.us 

1 

3 

400 

2 4 

18 

.1 

West North Central 

23 

5.0 

1,184 

7 2 

816 

4 0 

Virginia 

1 

.2 


2 

7 

C) 

North Carolina 

4 i 

1 0 1 

292 

I 8 

36 

.2 

Georgia 

1 1 

a 

14 

.1 

25 

.1 

South Atlantic 

— H 

1 

1 6 

S34 

2 1 

68 

.3 

Tennesflce. 

1 o 

5 1 

4H 

.3 

10 

.1 

East South Central 

2 

5 

48 

.3 

10 

A 

Idalio - 

2 

.5 

150 

9 

71 

.6 

Utah 

3 

.7 

276 

1 7 

93 

.6 

Mountain 

^ 

1 2 

432 

2 0 

167 

1 1 

Washington.. 


.7 

1,092 

0 0 

i o 


Oregon. 


8 0 

825 

6 0 

1 2, 376 


Pacific.. 

36 


1,917 

11 0 

1 2, 502 

15 0 

United States. 

M13 


* 16, 460 

100 

1 *16,S8 

100 


Division of AgricuUoral Cooperation 

t Number reporting to the Department of Agriculture. 
* Total of the estimates for the various States. 

I l^ss than ono-touth of l per cent. 






Table 728 . — Farmers^ bitsiness associations j by kinds of buLsiness, as reported to March, 19^4- 
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Table 729 . — Active farmere* himneee aeawtiaiione Reporting date cf organixatwfVi 

1863-mS 


Year 

Grain 

Fruit 

and 

vega- 

tables 

Cream- 

eries 

and 

obeese 

fao- 

tofies 

Live- 

Stock 


Year 

Grain 

Fruit 

and 

ve^ 

tablee 

Cream- 

eries 

and 

cheese 

fac- 

tories 

Live- 

Stock 

Total 

1863 



1 


1 

1900 

11 

5 

89 


55 

1870 



1 


1 

1901 

7 

9 

32 

1 

4» 

1873 



3 


8 

1902 

26 

A 

28 

1 

GO 

1878 


1 



1 

1968 

42 

2 

28 


72 

1879 



i 


1 

1904 

AS 

1 

82 


88 

1880 



1 


1 

1905 

78 

7 

27 

1 

113 

1881 






1906 

72 

8 

89 

8 

122 

18S2 



2 


2 

1907 

78 

A 

81 

2 

114 

1888 



5 


6 

1908 

93 

14 

30 

1 

147 

1884 



2 


2 

1909 

93 

18 

42 

2 

165 

1886 



1 

3 


3 

1910 

73 

15 

46 ' 

8 

142 

1886 


1 

2 


3 

1911 

86 

12 

54 

13 

105 

1887 - 

2 


6 


3 

1912 1 

127 

16 

75 

14 

231 

1888 

3 


n 


14 

1913 i 

100 

23 ; 

57 , 

32 

192 

1889 . 

3 


14 


17 

1914 1 

145 

28 1 

81 1 

30 

284 

1890 

2 

1 

10 

1 

20 

1915 

198 

1 

30* 

1 

73 

48 

344 

1891 

3 

1 

18 


22 

1916 

216 

33 

80 

49 

378 

1802 

6 

1 

22 


29 

1917....J 

198 

14 

87 1 

46 

345 

1893 

4 

7 

13 1 


29 

1918 

229 

33 

72 

61 

395 

1894 

3 

1 

31 


V) 

1919 

383 

42 

82 ; 

111 

618 

1895 

4 

3 

27 


34 

1920 

314 

84 

1 

78 

109 

595 

1896 

6 

2 

40 


47 

1 1021 

117 

103 

61 

142 

423 

1897 

6 

5 

34 

1 

45 

1922 

56 

73 

34 

90 

353 

1898 , 

6 

4 

41 


50 

1928 

23 

11 

15 

28 

77 

1899 

7 

3 

I 

21 

1 

31 

1 








pi vision of Agricultural Cooperation. 


Table 730. — Farmers^ business associations: Number of associations^ member^ 
shipf and estimated amount of business f by geographic divisions and by class of 
products, 1915 and 1933 


BY GEOGRAPniC DIVISIONS 


\ 

Associations 

Membership 

Estimated business 

191A 

1923 

1915 

193^ 

1015 

1923 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

1 

New Endand 

Middle Atlantic..., 
East North Central 
West North Central 

South Atlmtic 

East South Central. 
West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

United State8..| 

157 

310 

973 

2;A77 

329 

315 

815 

332 

416 

2.9 

3.9 
17.9 
47.6 

6.1 

3.9 

5.8 

4.3 

7.7 

' 256 
581 
2,620 
4,579 
863 
298 
492 
887 
684 

2 5 
6.2 
25.8 
45.1 
3.6 

2.9 

4.9 
8.8 
6.2 

20^952 

63,071 

107,331 

254,425 

37,697 

85,834 

80,793 

84,781 

65,950 

3.2 
9.8 
las 
30 1 

6.7 
5.5 

4.7 
6.4 

hXl 



Thou- 
aanda 
16,974 
56,096 
9a 114 
286,585 
ia869 
7,170 
7,684 
3a 486 
19a511 

1.0 
8.8 
14.2 
45.1 
1.6 
1 2 
1. 2 
3.2 
2S.7 

Thtm- 

aaiidt 

$68,200 

275,000 

838.800 

835.800 
145 200 
189,200 

62,4001 

41.800j 

413,600l 

&1 

12.5 

15.4 

2&9 

(k6 

&d 

42 

19 

1&8 

Ak424 

a 

laiao 


651,084 

g 



685,839 

Oil 
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TikBLE 780. — Farmers^ busine99 aaMedatiorm: Number of aeeocmtione. member^ 
shipj and estimated amount of hunnesHy by geographic divisions and by class of 
products^ 1915 and 19^5 — Continued 

BY CLASS OF PRODUCTS 



Assooistlons 


Membership 


1 Estimated business 


1915 

1923 

1915 

1923 

1915 1 

1923 


Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Dairy products.... 

1.706 

31.5 

1,966 

19.4 

140,067 

21.6 

200,000 

9.9 

Thou- 

sands 

189,062 

14 0 

Thou- 

sands 

$400,000 

I 

18.2 

Grain 

1,637 

3a 2 

3, 134 

30.8 

106,726 

25.6 

400,000 

19.8 

289,689 

1 45. b 

600,000 

27 3 

Fruits and vege- 
tables 

871 

lao 

1,232 

12.1 

109i916 

16.9 

200^000 

9.9 

201,543 

31.7 

300,000 

13.6 

Merchandise (farm- 
er.s* stores) 

275 

5.1 

717 

7.1 

59,503 

9.1 

150,000 

7.4 

11,677 

1 

1.8 

50,000 

2.3 

Cotton and cotton 

products 

Livestock 

213 

3 9 

107 

1.1 

18,404 

2,8 

250^000 

12.3 

1,502 

.2 

100,000 

4.5 

96 

1.8 

1,598 

16 7 

13, 438 

2. 1 

250^000 

12.3 

5,624 

6,450 

.9 

1260,000 

11.8 

Tobacco 

43 

.8 

26 

O 

• 40 

17,849 

2.7 

290^000 

IAS 

1 0 

150,000 

as 

All others 

581 

10 7 

1, 381 

13 6 

124, 681 

39.2 

285,000 

lAl 

30,292 

4.8 

360,.000 

lao 

Total 

5,424 

1 

100 

10, 160 

100 

651,084 

100 

i 

2,025,000 

LOO 

635,839 

100 

2,200,000 

100 


Division of Agricultural Cooperation 

1 Not includioK $20(^ 000, 000 by cooperative selling agencies in 19 livestock terminal markets. 


Table 731. — Farmers' business associations: Amount of business, 19 IS, 1914 

1916, 1921, and 1922 



1913 


1014 i 

1916 

1921 

1922 

state and geographic 
division 











Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Maine. 

2(1 

T?)0ii‘ 

sands 
$3, 118 
121 

31 

Thou- 

sands 

$3,847 

121 

4 

Thou- 

sands 

$153 

O’; 

Thou- 
sands 
$8,718 
1,049 
6. 149 

26 

Thou- i 
sands 1 
$6,443 
712 


6 

5 


ij 

6 

Vermont 

15 

688 

5 

252 

5 

516 

44 

44 


MaSvSrtcliusetts 

18 

1,922 

102 

17 

811 

1 

78 

36 


18 

Rhode IblFUid 

2 

1 

34 


7 

1,030 

948 

4 

Connecticut 

13 

613 

10 

600 

4 

64 

31 

11 









New England 

79 

6,564 


6,665 

14 

811 

196 

23,952 

106 

27,705 



New York 

71 

11,580 

71 

5.242 

12 

1,483 

180 

H 

136 

98,655' 

3,593 

8.637, 

New Jersey 

8 

2;iu 

8 


1 

109 

15 


PoimajlvHnla 

36 

1,485 

43 

7 

256 

14b 


Middle Atlantic- 

115 

15,220 

122 

8,517 

20 

1,818 

336 

94,313 

223 


Ohio 

61 

8, 976 
3, 438 
25,096 
5, 077 
12, 837 

50 

^8 


2,374 

919 

268 

39,248 

113 

20,431 

7,549. 

29,438 

Indiana 

49 

44 


mm 

20', 859 
70,328 
30,063 

79 

Illinois 

174 

161 


8,385 

2,566 

442 

188 

Michigan * 

82 

75 


339 

197 

26,124' 

52,448 

Wisconsin 

275 

218 

10, 7SU 


61431 

710 

58,268 

604 

East North Central,. 

641 


664 

47,571 

m 

20,665 

1,961 

227,786 

1,181 

'“SmB 

Minnesota 

648 

40,120 

38,421 

520 

|B 

189 

15,282 

14,649 

283 


138,936 
97,678 
96,012 
36, 621 

769 

74,678 

31,312 

60^708 

2,317 

1L316 

25,426 

22,963 

Iowa 

371 

mm 

117 

421 

Missouri 

45 

2,023 

20,122 

10,856 

14,378 

13,804 

51 

6 

154 

North Dakota. 

162 

145 

83 

12,383 

329 

91 

South Dakota 

108 

112 

12,813 

20,063 

67 

9,822 

14.399 

274 

32,734 

62,605 

68,628 

118 

NelH'aska 

122 

160 

75 

379 

144 

K^as 

128 

130 

21,364 

60 


340 

131 

West North Central.. 

1,584 

139,^ 

1,397 

1 

1 

697 

76,588 

3,46^ 

mm 

1,828 

285,998 

Delaware 

4 

loo 

3 

’ 64 

2 

5 

6 


2 

’ M 

Maryland 

7 

1,488 

A986 

0 

8 

288 

1 

1 

12 


7 

^250 

Viri^H 

15 

18 


4 

42 

66 

28 


West Virginia 

1 

3 

25 

2 

110 

34 

7 


Caroliisa, - . 


4,906 

790 

33 



247 

37 


21 


13 

23 

1 

291 

10 

8 

14832 

Qaen^ * 

19 

2,608 

1,983 

18 


1 

60 

27 

2,187 

10,737 

8 

51 

Florida 

29 

33 

migjQ 

3 


48 

Sooth Atlantic 

128 

17,790 


11,853 

23 

1,09(^ 

230 

tiKm 

183 

3i»26D 


1 Compiled from Department Bulletin No. 647. 
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Tablb 731. — Farmers^ busineas aaBodationa: Amount of husineaSf 1013^ IBl^t 
1916, 1931, an4 1933 — Continued 


State and geographic 1 

division Num- 


Kentuw: 
Tenneese 
Alabama 
Mississip 

East 

Arkansas 
Louisiam 
Oklahom 
Texas.... 

West 

Montana 
Idaho... 
Wyoming 
Colorftd-O 
New Me: 
Arizona. 
Utah,... 

Nevada 

Mountain 

Washington.. 


United States 3,099| 310,313| 2,877j 274, 140| m 114,C01| 7,374|l,25G,214j 4, 103 885,183 

Pivision of Agricultural Cooperation. 

FREIGHT AND FREIGHT RATES 

Table 732. — Average weight per carload of freight originating on Class I railr 
roads in the United Stales, 1930-1934 




102 

30, 100 

7ft 

222 


m 

3,099 

310, 313 

2,877 


Commodity 



Division of Statistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Interstate Oommerae 
Oommission. 

t Pietiminary. 
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Tabud 733 . — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States, 1899-- 

19H^ 


f Thousand short tons— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Commodity 

Year ended June 30— 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

FABK FBOnUCTS 

Animal, products: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules 

Cattle and calves 

Shoop and goats 

Hogs 

Packing'house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house products 

Total packing-house products . . - 

Eggs 

1,000 
short tom 

1 7,866 

1,000 
short tom 

\ 

1 8,402 

IfiOO 
short tom 

j 8,598 

1,000 
short tom 

8,457 

1,000 
short tom 

9,804 

1,000 
short tom 

10,190 

1,416 

683 

1.932 

1,690 

737 

2,038 

1,763 

769 

2,098 

1,669 

829 

2,254 

1, 655 
844 
2,268 

1,731 

012 

2,365 

4,030 

4,366 

4,030 

4,752 

4, 757 

5,008 



1 

' -j 

1 







f. 


Poultry 

Wool 

Other animals and products 

Total animal products - 

i 

V^table products: 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes - 

490 

316 

1,086 

583 

322 

1,083 

613 

263 

1,041 

640 
381 
1, 131 

654 

358 

1,231 

681 
375 
1, 322 

13, 776 1 

14, 845 

16, 146 

35,361 

16,804 

17, 676 

3,100 

4,583 

2,483 
5,213 j 

. 2,060 
5, 846 

2, 797 
6,295 1 

3,175 

7,120 

3,006 

7,834 

Grain and gram products— 

Groin- 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Other groin 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain prod- 
ucts — 

Hay, strove, and alfalfa 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and mo- 
lasses. 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable products 

Total vegetable products 

Total farm products 

OTHSB FRXIQHT 

Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manufactures 

Merchandise, alll. c. 1. freight 

Total tonnage 







27,047 

5,468 

3,206 

28,804 

6,088 
3, 714 

29,467 

6 , 915 
4, 201 

26,354 ! 

6,523 1 
3,937 1 

i 

30,188 1 

7,277 

4,541 

30,493 

7,088 

4,729 

35, 711 

38,606 

*39,683 ; 

1 

36,814 

42,006 

42,310 

3,542 

1,796 

691 

2,447 

4, 112 

2,051 

749 

2,306 

4,087 

2,302 

701 

2,926 

4,682 j 

2,255 

731 

2,405 

4. 641 

2,426 

8G3 

3,250 

5,228 

2; 600 
751 
2,383 

51, $69 

65,620 

58,405 

56, 979 

63,481 

64,112 

65,645 

70,365 

73,550 

71, 340 

80,285 

81,688 

227,453 

48,122 

57,620 

43,042 

271, 602 
69,960 1 
67,206 ! 
47,803 1 

260, 373 
60,846 
69,879 
48,191 

305,635 
67, 703 
82,034 
56,120 

329,336 

74,660 

89,555 

66,066 

3^0,872 
60. 3M 
83,489 
66,248 

441, 882 1 

516; 432 

521,338 

581, 832 

638,801 

641, 681 


1 The figures in this table are for all operating roads, 1S90-1912; class 1 and 2 roads. lOlS-lOlO; class 1 roads, 
1017 and subsequently. Class 1 roads are those having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 and over; 
Atom 2, from $100,000 to $1,000,000; and class 8, under $100,000. 
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Tamjm T^r-^FteigM tonnage originatifM on raiitoage in the VnUed SUUes^ tSOS^ 

1 9 $ 4 — C<Mitinued 


[TbOQSMid ihort •.r (MKV ootiifeed] 


1 

OomaMkltty 

Year ended June 3D— 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' '1 

FARM PRODUCTS 

Anbiiai products: 

Aslacls, Itre— 

Horses Lnd mules 

Cattle and calves — 

Sheeqp and goats^ 

Hogs 

Packing-house products— 

Frosh meats 

Hides and leather — 

Other packing-house products 

Total packing-house products.. 

Eg^ -- 

ifiOO 

skorf tons 

- 10, 612 1 

1,000 

skerf tom 

11,080 

1 

1 

1,000 
ihort tow 

11,728 

1,000 
ihort tow 

11, 541 

1,000 

ihwttow 

11,699 

1,000 
ikor$ tons 

11,502 

1,617 

982 

2,502 

1, 814 
1,028 
2,481 

1,953 

1,083 

3,312 

2, 081 
938 
2,065 

2,132 
1, 156 
1,982 

2,274 

1,216 

1,761 

6,101 

6,323 

5,348 

6,074 

6,270 

5,250 


i 





TRiitfiftr onrl nheeso 







Poultry. 

Wool - 

other animals and products... 

Total animal products 

Vegetable products* 

('otton 

Fruits and vegetables ..J.. 

Potatoes ----- - 

755 

1 387 

1,305 

868 

353 

1,370 

m 

330 

2,229 

717 

317 

1,986 

713 

404 

2,608 

696 

367 

2.477 

1 18»155 

19,003 

20, 474 

19,635 

20,594 

20,294 

1 — 

8,063 

9,231 

3.429 

8.921 

1 

‘ 4, 333 

9, 719 

3,419 
9. 517 

3,950 

1 9,763 

1 

8,034 

11,340 

Grain and grain products— 

Grain- 

Wheat 

("om 

Oats - 

Other grain..- — 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain products. 







1 30,906 

6,590 

4,639 

35,856 

7, 332 
5, 013 

30, 715 ; 

7,880 
5, 698 

33,058 

6,872 

5,163 

1 

34, 111 

7,746 

6,210 

37,421 

8.039 

6,005 

42, 135 

1 48,231 

50,293 

45, 083 

47,006 

51,465 

Hay, strs^v, and alfialfa 

Bag&r, sirup, glucose, and molasses... 

Tobacco 

Other v^etable products. 

Total vegetable products 

Total farm prod^ts 

OTflOCB FRE16BT 

Products of mines 

Products of forests— 

Manufactures 

Merchandise, all 1. c. 1. freight 

5,193 

2,674 

834 

3,283 

5,480 

2,794 

882 

3,269 

5, 84S 
2, 610 
928 
5,908 

! 5, 446 

2,589 
803 
6,398 

6, 454 
2,499 
794 
6,666 

5,976 

2,848 

943 

5,989 

67,211 

85,366 

72,996 

91,099 

70, 639 
100,113 

72, 265 
91,890 

76, 182 
96,776 

81,585 
101, 879 

883,662 

80,437 

94,759 

71,639 

435,450 

92,187 

118,666 

81,864 

476,900 
101,618 
135,011 
79. 543 

444, 216 
90,475 
102; 271 
68,364 

459, 661 
97, 106 
106, 178 
66, 873 

544,604 
113,011 
136,830 
72, 140 

Total tdniuige. 

‘ 716,663 

830,165 

893,185 

797, 216 

826^493 






Affricuituraf /Siaiifticw 
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Tabim 733 . — Freight tonnage originating on railvmya in the United Statea^ 189^ 

1 9 $ 4 — Continued 

[Tboasaad short tonsil, e.. 060 omittad] 


Commodity 


FARM PBOPUCTS 


products. 

Animals live— 

Ildrses and mules.. 
Cattle and calves.. 
Sheep and goats.... 
Hogs 


Packing-house products— 

PYesh moats 

Hid«» and leather. ... 

Other packjiig-hoose products. 


Total pat king-house products 1 


Year ended June 30— 


Eggs 

Butter and choose 

Poultry 

Wool 

Other auimais and i>roduets. 

Total auimal iirodticts 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

j,m 
*hort tons 

KOOO 
»hm tono 

1,000 

akort tons 

1,000 
short tons 

1,060 
short tons 

1,000 
short tons 

13,901 

14,147 

15,042 

14, 811 

15,021 

10,964 

2,330 

1,09G 

2,249 

2,346 

1,139 

2,360 

2,407 
1, 121 
2,343 

2,283 

1,081 

2,375 

2,603 
1, 150 
2,641 

2,066 

1,401 

2,775 

5,675 

5.845 

6,873 

5,739 

6,194 

6,832 













719 

375 

3,003 

768 

407 

3,807 

847 
398 
4, 286 

915 

409 

6,264 

802 
370 
4, 213 

i, oi7 
603 
4,629 

23,763 

24,974 

26.440 

27,138 

36,660 

29,945 

3,486 

11,747 

4,053 

12,880 

3,942 

16,099 

4,141 
16, 795 

5, 013 
17,808 

4,052 
18, 192 







{ > 41, 058 

39,299 

50,945 

46, 015 

1 

53, 447 

57,686 

8,634 

1 6,490 

8,629 

7,081 

9 , 523 
7,830 

9,697 
7, 824 

9, 597 
8,036 

10,472 

7,993 

66, 182 

55,009 

68,298 

03, 336 

71, m 

i 

76, 151 

6,307 

3,m 

934 

6,910 

6,628 
3,^ 
982 
10, 125 

T.iir 

3,699 

1,091 

9,493 

7, 319 
3,926 
1,071 
9,338 

7, 649 
3,727 

1, 052 
10,348 

7,3' i 
3,917 
1,0-^ 
8,9^ 

88,449 

94,010 

109,ti67 

106, 126 

116, 767 

119,6y9 

112,212 

118,984 

136, 113 

133,264 

: 143,427 

! 149,644 

539,256 

108,506 

133,298 

74,967 

666, 5:« 
100, 148 
136, 716 
75,807 

650, 940 
112,079 
161,033 
88, 775 

G26, 076 
3! 0,878 
145, 257 

1 ‘ 78, 049 

i 

556,582 
93, 971 
132^ 410 
76,014 

i 

700,029 

106..8?7 

182,916 

92,777 

067,284 

996,283 

1, 144,840 

1,094,124 

1,002; 404 

1,238,223 


Vegetable products 

Cotton - 

Fruits and vegetables.. 
Potatoes 


Grain and grain products— 
Grain- 

Wheat - 

Corn 

Oats 

Other gram 

Gram pr^iducts— 

Flour and moal 

Other mill pioducts.. 


Total grain and gram 
products 


Hay, straw, and alfaKa 

Sugar, sirup, ('luc*ose, and molasaee 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable products 


Total vegetaWe products.. 
Total farm products 

OTBKK FREIGHT 


Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manufactures 

Mardkandise, all 1. c. 1. freight. 


Totd tonnage.. 
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Tabls 733 . — Freight tonnage ortgincUim on railways in the United States^ 1899- 

1 984 — Continued 

[Thousand short tons—i.e.^OOO omitted] 


Commodity 

Calendar year 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

FABM PRODUCTS 

Animal products: 

Animals, live— 

Horses and mules 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep and goats 

Hogs 

Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house products,. 

Total packing-house products 

Eggs 

1,000 
short tons 

1 17,294 

1,000 
short tons 

17,906 

1,000 
short tons 

19,263 

1,000 
short tons 

19, 396 

1,000 
short tons 
936 
9,809 
1,344 
5, 421 

1.000 

short 

tons 

428 

8,522 

1,175 

5,504 

2,808 

1,890 

2,633 

2,966 

1.367 

2,667 

3, 714 
1,303 
3, 510 

3, 398 
1,371 
8,736 

2,770 

1,051 

2,206 


6,837 

6,890 

8,627 

8 505 

6,027 

6,644 





536 
425 
204 
292 
1, 540 

551 

434 

276 

400 

1,329 






Poultry 

Wool 

Other animals and products 

Total animal products...,.,. 

1,097 

4,740 

\,m 

490 

5,641 

1,155 

494 

6,339 

1,322 

547 

5,724 

30,473 

31,868 

35, 778 

35,493 

26,594 

24,263 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes.. 

4, 212 
17,621 

3,552 

17,679 

3, 552 
18, 737 

3,803 
19, 726 

3, 379 
10,045 
4,118 

8, 191 
9,255 
4,639 

Grain and grain products— 

Grain •- 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Other gram 

Grain products— 

Flour and meal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain prod- 
ucts 





• 65,685 

10,319 

8,234 

40,372 

10,065 

8.413 

66, 881 

10, 589 
8,030 

52, 375 

11,670 

9,079 

23, 131 
12,689 
' 8,615 

5,669 

10,952 

8,891 

29,039 
17, 218 
7,642 
4,568 

10,553 

7,881 

74,238 

64,850 

75,100 

1 73,124 

[ 69,947 

76,801 

Hay, straw, and alfalfa 

Bugar, sirup, glucose, and molasses. 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable products 

Total vegetable products 

Canned goods (food products).. 

7,243 

3,703 

1,010 

9,305 

i 8,315 

4,235 
1,029 
9, 205 

4,204 

1,160 

9,260 

7,483 

4,934 

1 1,293 

1 9,604 

1 7, 957 

1 5, 664 

1,061 
15,251 

5,151 

4,767 

927 

16,186 

117,398 

108,866 

120,254 

' 119,907 

i 

117.442 

119,920 




1 

8,074 

2,627 

Total farm products 

OTBEE FRSiaHT 

Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manufactures 

Merchandise, all 1. o. 1. freight 

Total tonnage 


»■ - 



147,871 

140, 723 

156,032 

165,460 

147, 110 

146,810 

680,123 
03,819 
18^025 
95, 162 



732, 653 
100,888 
188,796 
101,006 

734, 797 
97,266 
176,202 
99, 057 

589, 951 
94,076 
163,825 
92,799 

712, 164 
100,766 
242.189 
53,202 

811, 2n 

76,419 

163,691 

41,992 

1,202,000 

1,264,016 


1,096,111 

1 

1,255,421 
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Tablb 733 — Freig hi tonnage originating on railways in the United States^ 18B9- 

1 9iS4 — Continued 

[Thousand short tons-~-i. e., 000 omitted ] 


Commodity 


AAimal products : 

Auiinals, live — 

Horses and mules.. 
Cattle and calves.. 
Sheep and goats... 
Hogs 


FARM RRODPCTS 


Packing-house products— 

Frash meats 

Hides and leathex... 

Other packing-house products. 


Total paddng-house products.. 


Eggs 

Butter and cheese 

Poultry.. 

Wool 

Other animals and products. . 

Total animal product s.. 


Vegetable products. 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables.. 
Potatoes 


Grain and grain products— 
Grain- 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Other gram 

Grain proiiuc-ts— 

Flour and meal 

Other mDl products.. 


Total gram and gram products. 


Hay, straw and alfalfa 

Bugar, sirup glucose and molasses.. 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable products 


Total vegetable products 

Canned goods (food products) 

Total farm products 

OTHER FRErGHT 


Products of mines 

Products of forests 

Manufactures 

Merchandise, all 1. c. 1. frei^dit. 


Total tonnage. 


Calendar year 


1922 

19231 

19241 

1,000 
short tons 
491 
9,667 
1,159 
6,795 

1,000 
short tons 
603 
9,403 
1,159 
6, 947 

1,000 
short tons 
531 
9,816 
1,215 
6,707 

2, 614 
1,081 
2,049 

3,022 

1,064 

2,395 

8,001 

1,026 

2,395 

6.744 

6,501 

6, .421 

566 

607 

292 

360 

1,760 

595 

671 

357 

290 

1,811 

572 

649 

376 

294 

1,668 

26,230 

28, 237 

27,749 

3,074 
9,683 
4, 829 

2,875 
10, 378 
4,097 

3,261 

10,868 

4,590 

24,805 

1 19,276 

• 7,646 

5, 245 

23,095 
15, 174 
8,296 
4,738 j 

27.442 

14,883 

8,507 

5,616 

10,694 

9,000 

10,482 1 
9,988 

10,330 

10,083 

76,665 

71,773 

76,861 

6,723 

5,091 

882 

11,868 

5,966 
4,881 
1,097 
13, 369 

5,802 

5,356 

1,060 

15,277 

117,815 

115,0:16 

123,084 

3,106 

{ 3,440 

8,781 

147, 151 

146,713 

154,564 

532,098 
89, 059 
211,308 
. - 43, 229 

713,384 
115,220 
257,688 
44, 314 

638,520 

108,090 

246,432 

40^551 

1, 023, 746 

1,277,319 

1, 188, 157 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commeroe 
Commissioii. 

t Preliminary. 
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XAiUiB 734 .— raUm on t&hoai, in e^ot Sopiember, 19ff4 




Rate 



Rate 

Jrcan— 

Tn- 

per 100 

From— 

To- 

per 10& 



pounds 



pounds 

* 

i 

Ceiit9 



Cents 

Withrow, Wash 

Wenatchee, Wash... 

16.0 

Beloit, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo... 

18.0 

Do . - .. 

Taeonia, wash , , 

25.6 

B r ewsterjKans 

fin 

20.5 

Do 

: Spokane, Wash 

26.0 

Abilene, Kaos 

do 

17.6 

Harrington, Wash.. 

; do 

7.0 

Great Bond, Kaos.. 


19.5 

Do 

Seattle, Wash 

24.0 

McPherson, Kans.. 

do j 

1 ft a 

Goto*, Waeli. 


24,0 

Hutchinson, Kans— 

Minneapolis, Mtnn.j 

86 6 

Do 

Portland, Oreg 

24.0 

Do 

Kansas City, Mo.-.j 

19.0 

Pomeroy, Wash — 

do 

23.0 

Do 

Now Orleans, La 

46.5 

PoBcUeton, Oreiu... 


IS, 6 

Do 

Galveston, Teic— 

49 0 

Marion, Oreg..,— . 

do 

14.0 

Bocklin, Kaub 

Minneapolis, Minn.l 

37.6 

Kiogd^, Calif 

Ban Franoisoo, Calif. 

10.0 

Do 

Kan&.vs City, Mo-_ 

20.0 

Moscow, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

24.0 

Harper, Kans 

do- 1 

19.0 

Caldwell, Idaho 

do 

37.0 

Galena, Kans 1 


13 5 

Twib Falls, Idaho.. 

Portland, Oreg 

44.0 

Enid, (3kla— 


2.3.6 

Idaho Falls, Idaho.. 

do — 

410 

Do 

New Orleans, La — 

43 5 

Boaeman, Mont 

; Seattle, Wash 

38.6 

Do--_ 

Galveston, Tex 

4.< 0 

Do 

Portland, Oreg 

3a6 

Do 

Fort Worth, Tex 

34.0 

Soobey, Mont 

Duluth, Minn 

37.5 

Cordell, Okla 

Oklahoma Cit>, 


Db 

t MinneupoHs, Minn, 

37.5 


OUa 

19.0 

Wheelock, N. Dak.. 

Duluth, Mmn- 

27.0 

Amarillo, Tex 

Fort \\ orth, Tex 

2b. 0 

- Do 

1 MinnfiapoHs, Miou- 

27.0 

Do 

Qalvixston, Tex 

3e..O 

Woles, N D£dc 

Duluth, Minn 

10.5 

Osttkis, Minn, 

Duluth, Minn 

14.0 

Do 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

1ft. 5 

Do 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

12 ,•> 

lioods, N. Dak 

Duluth, Minn 

2a6 

Winterhot, loN^a 

Chica^-o, 111 

20 5 

Do 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

2a6 

Do 

St. Louis, Mo 

20.5 

Aduoui, N. Dak.... 

Duluth, Minn 

19.5 

MarshuH, Mo. 

do 

17.5 

Do 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

19 6 

Golden City, Mo.,., 

do 

20.6 


Duluth, Minn 

2U.0 

Do 

BpuugUcld, Mo—. , 

las 

Leol^. Dak, 

Minneapolis, Mlnii. 

20 0 

La Prairio, III 

Bt. Louis, Mo 

11.5 

Makoti, N. Dak.... 

Duluth, Minn 

25.5 

Lincoln, 111 1 

Chicago, 111 

12.6 

Do 

Minneapolis, Mlun. 

25.5 

Jcrs'jyvillc, 111 

do 

14 6 

Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Duluth, Mmn 

28 0 

l5o 

Peoria, 111 

11.6 

■ Do 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

2S 0 

Do 1 

Louis, Mo 

9.5 

Qtottm, 8 Dak 

.. -do 

24.0 

BelleviUe.m 

. do. 

' 9 5 

Wflflsington, S.Dak. 

— -do - 

21.0 

CdTim. Ill 

Chicago, ill 

! 2a6 

Do 

Sioux City, Iowa — 

20.0 

Do 

St Louis, Mo 

17 6 

Do 

Milwaukee, V/is 

01 0 

Schoolcraft. M leb- . 

Ch-jago, HI 

15.5 

Charn^ell, Nobr — 

Omaha, Nebr 

215 

Bhelbwdlo, Iml — 

Indmmpolis, Ind — 

9.0 

Do 

Kftni>as City, Mo.. 

31.0 

Do j 

Chiccmfo, 111 

17 5 

Hxater, Nebr 

Omaha, Nebr - 

16.5 

Fo^tona, Ohio 

New York, N. Y-- 

28.6 

Do 

Kansas Citv, Mo... 

19 0 

Do 

Ibiltiniore, Md 

25. 5 

Boaveir City, Nobr. , 

Omaha, Nebr 

21.0 

OiTvilie, Ohio 1 

New York,N. Y.... 

2S.0 

Do... 

Kansas City, Mo... 

21 0 

Lanca'^ter, Pa 

Pluladelphia, Pa 

11.5 

Beatrice, Nobr 

St. Louis, Mo 

28.0 

Do 

Baltirnore, Md 

15 5 

Do 

Kansas City, Mo... 

17.0 

Do 

New Ynrk,N. Y.-. 

10.0 

PhilUpshurg, Kans. 

do 

19.6 

Hagerstown, Md... 

do 

24 0 

Mm^ville, Kans... 

do 

14.6 

Do 

Bisdtimoro, Md 

1H.6 

\ 



Staunton. Va , 


22.5 


Division of Statiitical and Historical Bosearcb Supplied by Interstate Coimuerco Commisaiou. 
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Tablb 7Z&^-^B%tUer: Change$ in domeslic Jr^igkt ratest eUl rail shipmenis, 191 S- 

September f 1924 


DestSnation and point of 
origin 

Data 

Rate 

per 100 
pounds 

Destination and point of 
origin 

Date 

Bote 

I)cr 100 
pounds 

Atlanta, Ga.: 


Cents 

Chicago, III — Contd 


Cerds 

From CUcago, IS 

Jan. 1,1913 

133.0 

From Barron, Wte 

Jan. 1,1913 

44.0 


Jan. 1, 1916 

142.0 


June 26,1918 

56.0 


Feb. 1, 1918 

142 7 


Aug. 26,1920 

74.6 


June 5,1918 

150 5 


July 1, 1922 

67.0 


June 25,1918 

188 5 

New Orleans, La. ; 




Aug. 1,1919 

176.6 

From Marshfield, Mo. 

Jan. 1, 1013 

90.0 

1 

July 15,1020 

177.0 


Jan. 1, 1916 

110.0 


Aug. 1A1920 

144.5 


June 25, 1918 

143.0 


Aug. 26,1920! 

187.0 


Feb 29,1920 

171.0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

181 a 


Aug. 15,1920 

141.0 


July 1, 3922 

168.5 


Aug. 26,1920 

1S4.0 

Boston, Mass.: 




Mar. 1,1921 

200.5 

From Newport, Va 

Jan 1, 1913 

40.0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

198.0 


Apr. 1, 1914 1 

89.0 


Apr. 1, 1922 

205.5 


Aug. 1,1917! 

45 0 


July 3,1922 

195.0 


June 2.'), 1918 ' 

56.5 

New York, N. Y : 




Aug. 1, 1919 1 

46 5 

From Chicago, 

Jan. 1,1913 

66.0 


Dec. 31, 1919 i 

46.0 


Jan 35, 1916 1 

68.3 


Aug. 26, 1920 : 

64.5 


July 16,1917 

79.0 


Jan, 1, 1922 

58 0 


June 25 19181 

00.0 


aopt. 3,1922 

58.5 


Aug. 1, 1919 

76 0 

From Chicago, Dl 

Jan. 1, 1913 

71 0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

106 0 


Jan. 15,1915 

74 3 


Jan 1,1922 

94 6 


July 16,1017 

85.0 

From Long Prairie, 

Jan 1, 1913 

121.0 


Juno 26,1918 

106 5 

Minn. 

Aug. 20,1013 

114,3 


Feb. 15,1919 

105 0 


Jan. 15, 1915 

110.8 


Aug. 1, 1919 

80 0 


July 16.1917 

124.3 


Aug 26,1920 

110 0 


June 25,1918 

156 5 


Jan. 1,1922 

99 5 


Aug. 26,1920 

213.6 

From Topeka, Kan — 

Jun. 1, 1913 

117.6 


Jan. 1, 1922 

207.0 


Feb, 16,1914 

1Q2.5 


July 1, 1022 

192.5 


Feb. 15,1016 

105.4 





July 16,1917 

IH 0 

From Eureka, Calif... 

Sept. 20, 1615 

310 0 


June 25, 1918 

143 0 


Oct. 11,1915 

245.0 


Feb. 15,3910 

142 0 


Apr. 18,1916 

mo 


Auk. 26,1920 

194.0 


Juno 25,1918 

281.5 


July 1, i922 

175.0 


Aug. 26,1920 

373.0 


June 15,1024 

176.0 


Jan 1, 1922 

335.5 

Cl^o, 111 • 



Philadelphia, Pii 



From Coopersville, 

Jan 1, 1913 

27.0 

\ From Chicago, 111 

Jan. 1, 1013 

63.0 

Mich. 

Apr. 16,1913 

28.5 

1 

Jan. 15,1015 

66 3 


Oct 26, 1014 

29.9 


July Lkj917 

77.0 


Sept. 20, 1917 

41.0 


June 2 F, 1918 

96.5 


June 25,1918 

51.5 


Feb 15,1919 

97.0 


Aug 1, 1919 

40 5 


Aug L 1919 

73.0 


Aug. 26,1020 

56 6 


Aug 26,1920 

103.0 


July 1, 1922 

61 0 


Jan 1, 1922 

92.5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsearch, Compiled from information furnished by the lutemtato 
Oommerco Commission. Tho rates last shown are thase in effect during September, 1921. 
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Table 736 . — Cheese: Changes in domestic freight rates, dtl’-raU shi'pmerds, 
19i3-8eptember, 1924 


Destination, and point 
of origin 

Date 

Rate 
per 100 
pounds 

Destination, and point 
of origin 

Date 

Rate 
per 100 
pounds 

Atlanta, Ga.: 



Cents 

Chicago, ni : 



Cents 

FromPlymouth, Wis.. 

Jan. 

1, 1918 

150 0 

From Plymouth, WIs.. 

Jan. 

1,1918 

18.0 

June 

10; 1914 

132.8 

June 

25, 1918 

22.5 


Feb. 

1, 1916 

133.4 


Aug. 

26,1920 

sas 


Jan. 

1, 1916 

142 4 


Jan. 

1, 1922 

27.5 


June 

26, 1918 

178 0 

From Wausau, Wis-.. 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

83.0 


Feb. 

15,1920 

199 0 


June 

25, 1918 

41.6 


Aug. 

26,1920 

216.0 


Aug. 

26,1920 

56.0 


May 

26,1921 

194.5 


July 

1,1922 

60.5 


Jan. 

11,1922 

188.0 

Cincinnati, Ohio* 




July 

1,1922 

176.5 

From Plymouth, Wis.. 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

52.0 


Dec. 

10; 1923 

19a 5 

June 

25, 1918 

65.0 

From "Wausau, Wls.. . 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

150.0 


Aug. 

26,1920 

88.0 

Jan. 

1, 1916 

159.0 


Jan. 

1,1922 

79.0 


June 

25,1918 

199.0 

New Yorl^ N. Y * 





Aug 

15,1920 

166 6 

From Plymouth, Wis.. 

Jan. 

1, 1918 

55.8 


Aug. 

26,1920 

215.0 

Jan. 

15, 1916 

58.4 


Jan. 

1,1922 

206 0 


Mar 

29,1918 

66.8 


July 

1,1922 

193 6 


June 

25, 1918 

82.5 


Dec. 

10,1928 

190.5 


Aug 

26,1920 

110.0 

Boston, Mass.: 





Jan. 

1,1922 

99.0 

From W atertown, N . Y . 

Jan. 

1, 1913 

33.0 


Jan. 

16, 1922 

115.0 

Feb. 

23, 1915 

34 7 


July 

1, 1922 

103.5 


June 

8,191f 

84.6 

San Francisco, Calif.; 




Aug. 

1, 1917 

89.0 

From Tillamook, Oreg. 

Jan. 

1,1913 

61.0 


June 

25, 1918 

i 49.0 

June 

25, 1918 

76.6 


Dec, 

29,19] 0 

48.0 


Aug. 

26,1920 

96.0 


Aug. 

26,1920 

67.0 


Jau. 

1,1922 

86.5 


Jan. 

1,1922 

60 0 






Jan. 

3, 1922 

69 5 






"Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from information furnished by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The rates lust shown are those m eftec t during September, 1924. 

Table 737 . — Tobacco, leaf' Changes in domestic freight rates, all-rail shipments, 

June, 1913-1924 


Destination, and point of 
origin 



Baltimore, Md.: 

From Bedford, Va. 
(hogsheads) 


Chicago, 111.* 

From Dayton, 
(cases) 


Ohio 


From Edgerton, Wis. 
(cases) 


From Lancaster, Pa. 
(oases) 


From Quincy, Fla. 
(caeas) 


June 1, 1913 
June 1, 1915 
June 1. 1918 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 1,1915 
June 1,1918 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1918 
June 1, 1915 
June 1,1918 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jon. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1918 
June 1,1918 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


Rate 
per 100 
pounds 


Cents 
26 0 

27.3 

31.5 

40.5 

66.6 

61.0 

16.5 

17.3 

25.0 

31.6 

44.0 
39 6 

17.5 

22.0 

83 5 

30.0 

33.0 
34.8 

40.0 
5a5 

71.5 

64.0 

95.0 

106.5 

129.5 
167.0 

150.5 


Destination, and poll t of 
origin 


Chicago, 111.— Continued 
From Springfield, 
Mass, (cases) 


Cincinnati, Ohio* 
From Dajdion, 
(cases) K. 


Ohio 


Danville, Va,: 

Frpm Chase City, Va. 
(hogsheads) .> 


Durham, N. C.; 

From Chase City, Va. 
(hogsheads) 


From Darlington, S. C . 
(hogsheads) 


Date 

Rate 
per TOO 
pounds 


Cents 

June 1, 1913 

35.0 

June 1, 1915 

36.8 

June 1,1918 

42.0 

June 25,1918 

52.6 

Aug. 26.1920 

78.6 

Jan. 1, 1922 

66.0 

Jan. 1, 1918 

16.0 

June 25^1918 

19.0 

Feb. 29,1920 

1&5 

Aug. 26,1920 

26.0 

July 1, 1922 

23.6 

June 1, 1913 

2L0 

Oct. 23,1915 

10.0 

June 25,1918 

24.0 

Aug. 31,1920 

80.0 

Jan. 1, 1922 

27.0 

June 1, 1918 

2t0 

June 25^ 1918 

2a5 

Aug. 26,1920 

1 ; 88.0 

Jan. 1,1922 

29.5 

June 1, 1918 

86.0 

June 25,1918 

45iO 

Aug. 26,1920 

56.5 

Jan. 1,1922 

5L0 


t Rates supplied by the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

* Betei sui^fiied by the Virginia State Corporation Commission. 
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Tabls 787 . — Tobacco f leaf: Changes in domestic freight rates, aU-raU shipmente, 
Jur^, 1913-1924 — Continued 


Destination, and point 
of origin 


Date 


Kate 
I)er 100 
pounds 


Destination, and point 
of origin 


Date 


Rate 
per lOi 
pounds 


Durham, N. C.—Oon. 
From South Hill, Va. 
(hogsheads) 


Louisville, Ky.: 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 
(hogsheads) 


From Lexington, Ky. 
(bedheads).’ 


Lynchburg. Va.; 

From Blackstone, Va. 
(hogsheads),* 


New York, N. Y.- 
From Dayton, 
(cases) 


Ohio 


From Edgerton, Wis. 
(cases) 


From Hartford, Conn, 
(cases) 


From Lancaster, Pa. 
(cases) 


From Lexington, Ky. 
(hogsheads) 


From Quincy, 
(cases) 


Fla. 


From Springfield, 
Mass, (cases) 


June 1, 1913 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
Oct. 26,1914 
Apr. 22,1918 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 20,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
July 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 25,1918 
Nov. 26. 1918 
Aug. 31,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


June 

June 

Juno 


1, 1913 
1, 1915 
1, 1918 


June 25,1918 
J une 1, 1919 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


June 

June 

June 


1, 1913 
1, 1915 
1, 1918 


June 25, 1918 
June 1, 1920 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
July 1, 1922 


June 

June 

Juno 


1, 1913 
1, 1915 
1, 1918 


June 25,1918 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


June 

June 

June 


1, 1913 
1, 1915 
1,1918 


June 25. 1918 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1923 

June 1, 1013 
Jan. 28,1915 
July 80,1917 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 1, 1916 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June him 
June 1, 1914 
June If 1918 
June 1918 
June 1,1920 
Aug. 96, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 


CerUa 

19.0 

24.0 

30.0 

27.0 

lao 

10 5 

12.0 
16w0' 
21.0 
19.0 

16 0 

19.0 

24.0 
21 5 

19 0 

24.0 

27.5 

38.5 

34.5 

29.5 
309 

35.5 

44.5 

44.0 

61.5 

55.5 

49.0 

50.8 

56.0 

70.0 

65.5 

91.5 

83.0 

82.5 

13.0 

15.0 

17.5 
215 

34.5 

31.0 

17.0 

17.9 

20.5 

25.5 

35.5 

32.0 

35.0 
36.8 

42.0 

52.5 

73.5 

66.0 

95.0 

85.0 
106.5 

142.0 

128.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.5 

22.0 

24.5 
315 
81.0 


Norfolk, Va.: 

From Bedford, 
(hogsheads) *... 


Va. 


Petersburg, Va.: 

From Bedford, Va. 
(hogsheads) * 


From Blackstone, Va. 
(hogsheads) * 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

From Cmcinuati,Ohio 
(cases) 


From Edgerton, Wis. 
(cases) 


From Germantown, 
Ohio (cases) 


From Hvtford, Conn, 
(cases) 


From Lancaster, 
(cases) * 


Pa. 


From Quincy, Fla. 
(oases) — 


From Springfield, 
Mass, (oases) 


* Kates snpplted by the ViigtoU State Corporation Commission. 

> Kates Buwtod by the Raikoed Commission of Kenti^. 
4Katet«^lied by the Fublio Sendee Commission of Pennsylvania* 

JUI2A ^74 


Juno 1, 1913 
June 25^1918 
Nov. 26, 1918 
Aug. 31, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
Feb. 16^1924 


Juno 1, 1913 
June 26,1918 
Nov. 28, 1918 
Aug. 31, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 25, 1918 
Nov. 26, 1918 
Aug. 31. 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
Sept. 20, 1923 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Jon. 

July 


1, 1913 
1, 1915 

1.1918 
25,1918 

1. 1919 
26,1920 

1,1922 

1,1922 


June 1, 1913 
June 1,1016 
June 1, 1918 
June 25,1918 
June 1, 1920 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
July 1, 1922 

June 1, 1913 
June 1,1915 
June 1, 1918 
June 25,1918 
June 1, 1919 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jau. 1, 1922 
July 1, 1922 

June 1,1913 
June 1,1915 
June 1,1918 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1,1913 
Feb. 23,1915 
Aug. 1,1917 
June 25,1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1,1923 

June 1, 1913 
June 1,1916 
June 35, 1918 
Ang. 26, 1930 
Jan. 1,1932 

June 1, 1918 
June 1,1918 
June L1918 
June 3^1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jaa, i;i983 


Centt 

25.8 
31. f 

36.8 
5L8 

46.8 

38.8 


23.8 

20.9 

83.9 

46.9 
4Lf 

14.9 

17.8 
2a9 

28.9 

25.9 
32L9 


2a8 

8a9 

84.8 
4319 

43.8 
6L8 

65.9 

55.8 

47.9 
4&i 
819 
«7.f 

63.8 

80.8 
8L9 
sai 

28.8 

8a9 

84.9 

43.0 
416 
6Li 

85.9 
55.6 

16.0 

17.9 
19.8 
218 
818 
3L9 

11.0 

1L9 

118 

17.0 

210 

2L6 

919 

819 

IQlf 

1419 

128.9 

Hi 

0.9 

Hi 

HI 

HI 

SLO 








YeatbcKok i^ ^ Affic^tw^y 19H 


Tjmuk 7$7*^T4tbacet^^ leaf: Ckangee im domestic freighi rates, aU^ail ehipme9itBt 
June, t9iS^l9$4----ik>nmu!e^ 


DifftixMiition, and point of 
origin 


Date 


per 100 
poundf 


Deatiaatlon. and point of 
origin 


Date 


Bate 
per 100 
pounds 


Blchmond, Va.: 

From Chase City, Va. 
(bogsHeada)* 


From Cincinnati, Ohio 
(hogriieads) 


From Darlington, B. C, 
(hogsheads) 


From Leiington, Ky. 
(hogshead^ 


From Tarboro, N. C. 
(hog th eeds) 


June 1,1019 
June 25, 191$ 
Aug. 31, 1020 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1,1013 
May 8,1915 
June 95, 101$ 
Mar. 7,1010 
Dec. 81,1919 
Aug. 26, 1020 
July 1, 1021 
Nov. 1,1021 
Nov. 15, 1021 
Jan. 1, 1022 
Mar. 28, 1922 
July 1, 1922 
Aug. 1,1922 

June 1,1918 
Jan. 1, 1016 
June 95,1018 
Aug. 96, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 

June 1, 1918 
May 3,1015 
June 25, 1918 
Mar. 7,1919 
Dec. 81,1919 
Aug. 96, 1020 
Nov. 1,1921 
Nov. 16, 1921 
Jan. 1, 1922 
Mar. 28, 1922 
July 1, 1922 
Aug. 1,1922 

June 1,1913 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26, 1920 
Jan. 1, 1022 
Feb. 14,1922 


Ctnt9 

21.0 

2&6 

33.0 

29.5 

27.6 

99.0 

86.6 

42.0 

42.5 
59 5 

61.0 

69.0 

61.0 

63.0 

64.6 
61 0 

64.6 

36.0 

40.0 

60.0 

62.6 

56.5 

27.6 

29 0 

86.6 

42.0 
42 5 
70.6 

69.5 

70.6 

63.6 

64.6 

61.0 
64 5 

26.0 
81 6 
39 6 
35 6 

30 0 


St, Lottis, Mo.: 

From Cincinnati, Ohio 
(hofdieads) 


From Lexlxii^on, By. 
(hogsheads) 


Winston Salem, N. C.: 
From Chase City, Va 
(hogsheads) 


From Cincinnati, Ohio 
(hogsheads) 


V 


From Lezlnglon, Ky. 
(hogsheads)..... 


Jane 

Oct. 

Sept. 

June 

Feb. 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 


1,1918 
20, 1914 

20. 1917 

26. 1918 
29,19^ 
15,1^ 
26,1920 

1,1922 
1, 1922 


June 1,1913 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Mar. 28,1922 


June 1,1918 
June 25, 1918 
Aug. 26,1920 
Jan. 1,1022 

June 1,1913 
June 25, 1918 
Feb. 29,1920 
Aug. 26,1020 
Jan 1,1922 
Mar. 4,1922 

June 1,1913 
June 25,1918 
Feb. 29,1920 
Aug, 26,1920 
Jan. 1,1922 
Mar. 4,1922 


Cents 

17.6 
1&4 
26 5 

33.0 

83.6 

34.0 

47.6 

43.0 

42.6 

27.5 

84.5 
46 0 

41.5 


23.0 


36.5 

33.0 


33 0 
41 6 
42.5 


53 0 
47 6 
55.0 


33 0 
41 5 

42.5 

63.0 

47.6 

66.0 


Division of Statist!^ and Historical Research. CompUed from information furnished by the Interstate 
Oommeroa Commission except as noted. The rates last shown are those in effect during June, 1921. 

*Bate supplied by the Virginia State Corporation Commission. 


Table 738 . — Index numbers showing changes in freight rates of BO representative 
agricultural products, by months, 1900-1993 

lAverage for year 1913^1001 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age 


P.ef. 

P.ef. 

P.d. 

P.d. 


P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

190$,... 

106.7 

105.7 

108.2 

1004 

102.7 

108.6 

102.7 

1005 

103.4 

103.5 

108.9 

103.9 

1010 

WOU — 

198.8 

104.4 

1014 

104.4 

1013 

103.6 

103.1 

1001 

108.1 

103.4 

108.9 

103.9 

108.8 


198.9 


108.9 

103.9 

108.7 

103.6 

102.8 

lOOl 

102.8 

1007 

102.7 

108.6 

108.4 


102.9 

102.2 

103.5 

103.5 

103.1 

102.9 

102.0 

102.9 

102.2 

1006 

100 9 

103.7 

103.2 

1904,... 

162.5 

102 7 

102.1 

102.0 

90.8 

1019 

1008 

1003 

1002 

1003 

100 3 

105.2 

1016 


1014 

101.8 

1917 

3919 

1015 

1010 

1008 

1007 

100.8 

1008 

100 2 

100 8 

1012 

Uga 

1010 


1010 

1010 

1010 

1010 

100,8 

100.2 

lOOl 

100.1 

lOOl 

1002 

lOOO 


X00.2 

mSi 

100.2 

100.4 

100 8 

100.3 

1004 

100 2 

909 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 



99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

lOOl 

lOOl 

100 5 

1005 

1006 

100.4 

100.4 

3001 

m — 

392.0 

mi 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

909 

lOOO 

lOOl 

1001 

99.9 

99.9 

lOOO 

■ 

90.9 

m% 

loas 

100.8 

100 8 

100.5 

1005 

1005 

100.2 

1005 

100.5 

100.4 

1004 

w.... 

iO(L4 

100.4 

1004 

100.4 

100.4 

1004 

100.4 

100 4 

•100.4 

100.4 

100 4 

100 6 

1004 

1912.... 

100.6 


1004 

100 4 

1004 

1904: 

100 4 

1004 

1004 

1005 

100.5 

1001 

1904 

1912.... 

ioa6 

it?fi 

1005 

100.5 

1005 

1902 

190.9 

99.5 

99.8 

99.2 

99.2 

91.8 

1000 


99.8 

99.4 

904 

904^ 

904 

904 

90.4 

99.4 

91.4 

904 

99.0 

902 

904 
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Tablb 738. — tnd$K numh^n dewing thangH infrtigiU #/ ^ repretenMiife 
agricidtural produdSt by months, 1 900-1 9iS-^(mUn\xed 

[A^vni^ far yaar laiS^siOO] 


Year 

,r -4 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ape. 

May 




Sept. 



Deo. 

Aver- 

age 



P. cf. 

F.CC. 

F.cf. 

jP.d. 


EH 

n 

P.cf. 

|B|I 

BH 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 


99.7 

lEIJ 

■ ’OW 

1100.3 


■ Kill 

EliXI 

m3 




Essn 



100.6 

me 

109.6 

fmi 

■ml 

iMtl 

C 

100.6 


■ uMirJ 

■TmIM 

itStl 


1917.^.. 

iao.7 

100.7 

109.81 

190.8 

109.8 

100.8 


lt)L6 

WloilA 


wt>VYn 


KntIM 

1018.... 

109.4 

109.4 






1367 

130.7 

■fcSjj.l 

wKojyl 


117.1 

JttlSI— - 

130.8 



me 

1863 


ms 

me 

1307 

m4 

131.4 

me 

180.8 

ism.... 

131.$ 

181.8 

132.1 

132.1 

1331 

131..0 

131.7 

14a 2 

1761 

mi 

1761 

1763 

147.4 

MW.... 

175.$! 

17A$ 

177.3 

177,8 

177,8 

m.8 

177.7 

177.4 

177.2 

1761 

175.8 

175.8 

177.0 

1022.... 

161. 5 

161.4 

161.4 

161.7 

161.6 

168.2 

158.0 

168.0 

158.3 

m2 

158.2 

158.2 

189.3 


158.2 

168.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.3 

158 2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

m2 

158.2 

1562 

1662 

1994.... 

158.2 

158.2 

108.2 

156.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

168.2 

1 

158.2 

158.2 

1562 

1662 

1562 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

The comoLodlties and rates on which this index is based will be found in the Yearbook, 1922, pp. 1013-18. 
Except for the following corrections ofrstes inaflect Jan. 1, 1023, no changes in the rates used m the index 
took place during 1923 and 1924. 

Cents per 
100 liounds 


Rate on potatoes from Greeley Colo., to Chicago should be 65 

Hate on potatoes from Idaho Falls, Idaho, to St. Louis should be 69 

Rate on eggs from Fotaluma, Calit, to Ghioiifo should be 260 

Rate on com from {^lerry, Iowa, to Los Angeles City should be 50 

Rate on wheat from FanaL XU., to New York should he. 4L6 

Rate on oattle from Amarillo, Tex^to Kansas City. Mo., should be 47 

Rate on cattle from Qarretson. B. Dak., to Bienx City, Iowa, should be 20 


Tabls 739 . — Freight rates, ocean: Wheat per bushel to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent from the United States, Canada, Argentina, India, and Australia for 
191S, ms, and 19U 


Month 

United States 

Canada 

Argentina 

India 

Australia 

North 
Atlantic 
ports 1 

New York ^ 

New 

Orleans* 

North 

Pacific 

poets* 


1913 

1923 

1 

1913 

g 

i 

m 


1028 

1024 

1923 

1924 

1913 

1923 

i 

1913 

1923 

1924 

1913 

1023 

1924 


m 

Cta. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

cu. 

dis. 

Cu, 

CU 

CU 

CU. 

CU. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

as 

Cu. 

CU. 

as. 

CU. 

Jan 

10 

9 

9 

9 

6 

8 

9 

8 

22 

23 

10 

9 

14 

15 

15 

12 

El 

16 

24 

27 

25 

Feb 

10 

7 

11 

6 

5 


9 

8 

31 

23 

9 

11 

16 

12 

17 

12 

15 

17 

22 

24 

27 

Mar 

9 

7 


6 

5 

9 

0 

9 

32 

21 

9 

11 

14 

13 

17 

12 

17 

16 

22 

23 

25 

Ajn 

8 

9 

9 

6 

6 

7 

0 

9 

23 

20 

10 

10 

12 

17 

16 

11 

18 

15 

20 

24 

KJ 

May 

8 

8 

9 

7 

5 

8 

9 

11 

23 

20 

0 

m 

11 

19 

16 

11 

18 

15 


22 

19 

Jime 


7 

8 

6 

6 

5 

2 

11 

23 

19 

9 

9 

8 

14 

14 

11 

10 

14 

o 

20 

18 

July 


$ 

7 

6 

4 

4 

9 

11 

22 

19 

8 

8 

4) 

12 

12 

12 

16 

13 

20 

121 

19 

Aug 


7 

8 

6 

4 

5 

8 

11 

22 

18 

7 

9 

10 

12 

18 

12 

18 

13 

19 

El 

■a 

Bept 


7 

9 

4 

6 

6 

8 

11 

21 

19 

8 

11 

8 

1> 

14 

11 

14 

15 

19 

21 

25 

Oet 

n 

8 

0 

6 

6 

8 

8 

11 

22 

22 

19 

11 

6 


14 


15 

16 

,21 

22 

37 

JJov 

H 

9 

10 

5 

8 

2 

8 

11 

32 

22 

10 

11 

6 

n 

13 

11 

15 

16 

21 

23 

29 

Deo 


9 

9 

4 

8 

8 

8 

12 

22 

22 

9 

10 

6 

13 

15 

10 

15 

16 

30 

23 

28 

Average. 

[1 

8 

9 

6 

5 

7 

9 

10 

22 

21 

Ho 

10 

m 

13 

15 

>1 

16 

15 

21 

22 

n 


Divhiasi sf Btothlktd and Historioal fieieardi. Compiled from Reports of the Intematisoal Institute 
tOf A^ollture, exoi^ as otherwise indicated. The Above rates were originally onoted in ihUtinci! eon- 
.namioas Joads on toe hails of average monthly rate of axchangs, except m ul8, when exchange was 
Tet|>ar. 

I, iadudinf Wew York. 


ports. 


^ Avsoais df prinelpBl North Atlantic 
^NssrYeik to Liverpool. 

4 From D. 3. BhlDplng Board. _ 
'*A4ierage«fprio^al North Paotto 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS AND FERTILIZER 


Table 740. — Pyrites: Production and price f 1917-1$SS 
PRODUCTION 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Long tom 
20,000 
23,242 
116,817 
24,696 

Long ions 
18,817 
31,316 
111,861 
24,369 
63,982 

7,674 

9,846 

143,427 

Long ions 
17, 474 
84,412 
128,803 
13,363 
00,644 

Long tons 
26,628 

Long tons 
7,290 

Long tons 

Long tons 

n«arg^<^, , , 




128,114 

98, 252 


(0 



New York- _ 

30,763 



11,000 

^imniiri 




Ohin 

13,218 

170,382 

4,609 
119, 164 
26,063 
16,236 





Virginia. 




tyifnnsin _ 




115,407 

63,204 

26,842 

61, 576 


Total 



482,662 

: 464,494 

420,647 

310,777 

167, 118 

169,043 

181,628 



AVERAGE PRICE PER TON 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1 

1922 

1923 


DoUvrs 

6.38 

6.69 

2.88 

3.66 

D<^T8 

6.15 

8 68 ' 
4.48 
3.62 
6.61 

9.02 
4.06 : 
A80 i 

Dollars 
4.88 
10 16 
4. 12 
3. 49 
7.73 

Dollars 

4.84 

Dollars 

2.63 

DoUars 

DoUars 





4.06 

4. 76 






New Ynrk _ ^ 

8.61 




T^iimouri - 





Ohin 

2.24 

&09 

3.66 

7.48 

.74 

9.24 





Virginia - 

6.07 




Wisnnnsin 




Other States 

4. 32 

6.62 ! 

3 19 

4,36 



Average 



6.37 

6.69 1 

1 

6.08 

A 14 

4 53 

3.97 

3.64 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Geological Survey. 
Figures for 1904-1916 are published in the Yearbook for 1923. 

1 California and Virginia produced 170,300 long tons. 


Table 741. — Phosphate rock: Production^ by States, based on the quantity mar- 
keted, 1920-192S 


State and item 

1920 


1922 

1 

1923 

Quantity 

Value 


m 

Quantity 

Value 

C 

Quantity 

Value 

FloHda: 

Hfird rnnk 

Long tons 
400,240 
B,963 
2,066, 182 

Dolls. 
11. 81 
13.66 
4.90 

Long tons 
176,774 
4,419 
1,009,885 

Dons. 

10.28 

4.66 

6.38 

Long tons 
188,064 
446 
1,870,063 

Dons. 

6.06 

7.86 

8.76 

Long tons 
199,616 
2,318,137 

Dost. 

AST 

8.40 

Soft rock 

Land pebble 

Tntikl 



3,300,884 

HI 

1,780,028 

6.86 


QI3I 

2,647,663 

8.66 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

44,141 

&82 



1,600 

6.60 



Tennessee: 

Brown rook.......... 





666,177 
78, 6n 

7.90 

0.60 

262,643 

26,163 

6.60 

6.81 

344,231 

0,078 

6.97 

6.71 

1427,799 

910 

&46 

6.14 

Rbuiroidr . _ 

Total 

634,84$ 

wm 

277,706 

m 

863,309 

HI 

1428,11$ 

A47 

Otiier States 

66,600 

mi 

6,201 


4,481 

4.30 

80^886 

A79 

Grand total 

4, 108,962 

6.11 

2,064,026 

1 A06 

2,417,888 

4.34 

3,006,^ 

“TS 



^ DlYision of Stattotioal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. Figores 
Ipr ISOl-mo are publiidied In the Yearbook for 1928. 

, » I ttchidee brown rock from Kentodcy. 
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Table 7A2,--^Ldtner for agricultural purposes: Production and value^ i916-19BS 


PRODUCTION 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Alabama.. 

Short tons 
692 

Short tons 
1, 791 

Short tons 
1,947 

Short tons 

Oalifomla 

6,386 

6,196 

850 


Connecticut 



Indiana 

3,401 

2,297 

1, 303 

6,868 

Kentucky 

241 

Maine 

9,663 

10,243 

8,017 

8,763 

Maryland 

109,468 

86,633 

68,807 

76,770 

Massachusetts 

4,500 

6,073 

3,089 

4,673 

Missouri 


4,317 

193 

1, 123 

New Jersey 

6,617 

6,002 

2,206 

4,154 

New York 

12,649 

9,688 

5,931 

6,206 

Ohio - 

49, 627 

29,997 

40,001 

27,696 

Pennsylvania 

318, 722 

246,608 

200,073 

232, 831 

Tennesvsee 

2,080 

1,904 

602 

3,311 

2,201 

730 

Vermont 

1,276 

2,072 

Virginia 

38,761 

44,335 

34,444 

36, 712 

West Virginia 

41, 507 

21,999 

16,053 

26,263 

Wisconsin 


954 

241 

433 

Other States 

8,291 

10,931 

1, 655 

4,698 

Total 

612,461 

487, 370 

390,224 

436,982 

Hawaii 





Porto Rico 

1,066 

927 

823 

1,650 

Total 

613, 627 

488,297 

391,047 

438,632 


Dollars 

Alabama 2, 246 

California 31,974 

Connecticut - 

Indiana 14,698 

Kentucky 790 

Maine 39,729 

Maryland 407, 930 

Massachusetts 12,226 

Missouri 

Now Jersey 22,202 


Maine 39,729 36,216 46,168 69,558 89,167 61,978 4^283 

Maryland 407,930 403.081 634,852 665,704 614,097 441,085 351,482 

Massachusetts 12,226 18,185 35,450 25,532 26,096 15,082 19,163 

Missouri 26,844 1,706 8,640 20,770 11,736 

Now Jersey 22,202 18,978 12,268 21,997 23,920 18,382 

Now York 44,891 40,540 27,808 34,574 23,912 30,334 22,613 

Ohio 224,120 161,205 276,661 212,156 99,219 125,844 177,671 

Pennsylvania 1,006,222 1,218,316 1,343,636 1,706,027 1,792,948 1,183,301 1,021,092 

Tennessee 4,410 0,835 15,333 6,020 2,465 6,217 11,762 

Vermont 3,864 1,380 8,288 15,474 5,157 7,687 6,262 

Virginia 147,848 236,568 2^2,204 290,032 208,190 161,653 109,968 

West Virginia 160,950 106,892 116,664 191,125 160,091 136^982 101,075 

Wisconsin 6.024 602 4,764 1,824 666 4,528 

Other States 65.884 74,988 10,267 49,405 26,944 54,154 21,814 

Total 2,219,888 2,470,408 2,692,619 3,830,449 3,077,000 2,230,359 2,001,211 

Hawaii - — - - 8,313 1,500 

Porto Rico 4,518 5,323 6,329 14,590 11,392 6,651 8,861 


Total 2.221,401 2,475,731 ^698,848 ^ 345,039 te, 096, 705 2,287,610 fe006,082 U, 826, 619 


Divisioii of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Oeologioal Survey. 

1 Included in other States. ^ 

$ Totaia indude Texas production of 984 tons, valued at |7,496. 





TmiM 1!4Z,-^hkna mnd pemt, /or fitriMferr F^roiudion iond tftdm, U^dM £Mei, 

1908-1928 



Pivlsion of Statistloal and Historical Besoarch. Compiled firom reports of Qeologioal BarroT. 

Tablb 744 . — Phoephttie rock, ptfriU^, md marl: Production and value for fertilizer^ 

United States, 1900-1928 



Division of Statistical and Historical Itesearch. Compiled from report of Geologloal Survey. Figures 
for 1880~18(r9 are published in Yearbook for 1923. 

1 Oaloareous marl. 1916-1923. 

* Indttdes production of natural sulphur. 
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Takw 746 . — FUk temp (aeidulalied): PndueHom in AUaptU «iMi (Mf eouti 

diatricUf 191B-19fBS 



Division of SUtistieal and Historioal Renearcai. Compiled from The Amerietm Fertilizer Hundbook. 

> Indndes 37,558 tons produced In Chesapeake district. 

Table 746. — Fish scrap (dried): Production in Atlantic coast districts^ 1919-1993 



Division of Statistical and HLtforical Research. Compiled from The Ainencan Fertiliser Handbook. 
1 Xocludes 635 tons produced in Texas district. 
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Table 747 . — Fertilietr mattrUd$! ImporH into the UnUed Staiet, 191t-19t^ 


Year ended June 30-" 

Bone dust and bone 
ash 

EainJt 

Manure salts 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



* 

Tom 

DoHars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1913 

83,864 


481132 

2,390,761 

192,788 

1,814,01 

1918 

83,837 


461 705 

2,164,977 

171,802 

1,794,(M 

1914 

41,450 

1,034,636 

641,846 

2,679,619 

261,342 

2,767,2- 

1916 

21428 

564,748 


444,760 


760, 6G 

1916 


524, 153 

64 

1,795 

1271 

41,82 

1017___ 

14,305 

885,541 



824 

7,7S 

Iftlft 

1511 

28A764 



190 

8,81 

I01Q 

4,138 






1920 

7,340 

306; 301 

274,761 

1651 660 

249,348 

1319,6S 


27,413 

1,317,876 

204,834 

4,882,974 

123,273 

4,164,81 


11234 

465,445 

81671 

685,138 

81,442 

967,44 

1928 

52,033 

1,380,413 

168, 514 

1,048,054 

1344,760 

2,398,01 


66,820 

1,781534 

181,288 

1,061132 

207,203 

2, 960,91 





Potash 


Ammonia sulphate 




Year ended June 30— 



Muriate 

Sulphate 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


TVwis 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912 


4,141417 

215,957 

7,236,718 

44,476 

1,8218: 

1913 

54,089 

1 655, 413 

201,220 

1782,066 

42, 745 

1,758,41 

1914 

74,444 

4,881563 

287,886 

7,011523 

41139 

1,897,7 

1915 

57,048 

3, 201 152 

102, 732 

3,666,118 

21,862 

1,071,71 

1916 


1,371,007 

2,130 

461,431 

2,423 

197, 8( 

1917 

1176 

647,271 

606 


661 

20, 5i 

1918 

1983 

467,999 

723 

191 154 

136 

19. S 

1919 

1,964 


1,677 


137 

218 

1920 

2,587 

341107 



0,866 

1,078,8J 

1931 

2,537 


49,911 

1290,196 

12,061 

1,660,S( 

1922 

6,356 

814,286 

131,423 

1 549, 680 

41280 

108131 


1,785 

116,686 


4,759, 134 

61,776 

1109,9 


5,848 


121545 

3,831 023 

68,300 

1 685, i: 


\ Division of Statistical and Historical Research. C'ompiled from the Monthly Summaries < 
Commeroe of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Includes Other potash-bearing substances'* amounting to 20,734 tons and valuod at $238,65 


Table 748 . — Guano: Imports into the United States, 1900-19B4 


Year ended June 30— 


1000 . 

1901- 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 
1907- 
1966u 
1909., 

1010. 

1911. 

1913. 


Quantity 

Value 

Year ended June 30 

Quantity 

Tons 

DtSiars 


Tons 

4,766 

61966 

1918 

19,075 

21,887 

4,590 

31617 

1914 

1790 

144,590 

1916 - 

21946 

11287 

201. 416 

1916 

11837 

21872 

310,793 

1917 

1663 

31400 

611851 

1918 

11096 

11147 


1919 

1218 

21681 

341 205 

1920 

11796 

27,666 

M I I 


87,670 

81909 

661 884 

1922 

1,306 

61880 

841 766 

1923 

(0 

20,616 

84,706 

668,306 

684,688 

1924........ 

11063 


Divitkm uf Statistical and Historical Rasaarob. Compiled from Monthly Summarlei of Foraign Com* 

1 of the United Stataa, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. 

> Inoiaded in all o^ lertihien. * Beginning Jan. 1, 1934. 


^ § s ,S3 p.s. 8 -sajsjsigf = jb.s: so <, 

g grigs' ' f gig igggg §ig g§i §2 SigiS 
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Tabus 749.— Ccrtotn fertilizer materials ^produced and consumed^ 1904— 19$S 


Year 


Prodnatlon ^ 


Solphate 
of am> 
monia * 


Potash. 

crude* 


Con- 
8uxnp> 
tion of 
sulphate 
ofam- 
monia * 


Produo- 

tion* 


Consump- 

tion* 


1004. 

lOOfi. 

lOtX). 

1907. 

1908. 


1019. 

1920. 

1921. 
1022. 
1923. 


Hhwt iorus\ 


Short tons] 


Short fon« 


3909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

lon.... 

1912.. .. 

1913 


1914.. .. 

1915 

1910.. .. 

1917.. . 

1918.. .. 


65,296 

75,000 

09,309 

83,400 

106.500 
116,000 

127.000 

165.000 

105.000 

183.000 
250, 049 
288,265 
325, 670 
379,278 

403,223 
499, 463 

358.500 

522.000 

619.000 


Short tong 
717,406 


Short tong 
692,904 


4,374 
36, 739 
126,961 
207,686 

116,634 
166,834 
25,485 
25, 176 


149,414 
208,342 
221,633 
224, 542 
260,775 

258,010 
248,374 
837, 962 
375,588 
484,875 

251,994 
251,994 
210,000 
• 285, 000 
395,000 


995,364 


841,935 


1,405,768 


1,276,715 


1,877,394 


1,568,577 


1,319,582 

1,423,917 

2,401,207 


1, 143, 850 
1, 589,809 
1,817,234 


Sulphuric add 


Year beginning July 1 

Imports for con- 

Exports, 

sumption * 

domestic * 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Short tong 

Dollars 

Short tong 

DoUarg 

145 

4,151 



138 

3 ; 756 



63 

1,861 



19 

1,087 



19 

660 

3,366 

80,3^ 

18 

1,063 

2,541 

61,800 

19 

526 

2,880 

60,537 

24 

039 

3, 501 

71,877 

72 

2,291 

4,895 

80,783 

3,362 

40,559 

6,066 

125,892 

3,691 

44.006 

23,886 

516,436 

3, 143 

61, 352 

41,010 

1,990,532 

834 

6,617 

29,302 

061,888 

14, 113 

858,904 

33,827 

1, 119, 907 

5,670 

100,489 

23,707 

805,430 

4,611 

79,204 

16, 167 

778,287 

5, 183 

03, 937 

9,300 

446,380 

2,458 

54, 717 

6,990 

265,560 

9,072 

156,440 

3,631 

156,204 

8,598 

144,376 

5,182 

184,335 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Kosearch. 

> Production for all purposes. * Bureau of the Census. 

> The American Fertiliser Uandbook. * Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cuxnmeroe* 

» Geological Survey. • Estimated, 


Table 750. — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale '*^rice 1913 - 1994 * 


AMMONIATE3 


Year 

Ammonia 
sulphate, 
domestic, 
spot, 
per 100 
pounds 

Blood, dried, 12 jier 
cent ammonia, f.o.b., 
per short ton * 

Fish .«crap, 
dried, 11 
per rent 
ammonia, 
14 per cent 
bone phos- 
phate, 
f.o.b. fish 
factory, 
per short 
ton* 

Fish, wet, 
acidulated, 
6 per cent 
ammonia, 

3 per cent 
phosphoric 
acid, f.o.b. 
fish 

factory, 
per short 
ton 

Soda, 
nitrate, 
spot, 95 
per cent 
per 100 
pounds 

Cottonseed^ 
7 per cent 
ammonia 
meal, 

f. 0 . b. mill, 
per short 
ton 

Now York 

Chicago 


Dollars 

Dollars 

DdOarg 

Dottarg 

DoUafg 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1913 

3.03 

84.56 

32.76 

29.12 

16.11 

2.46 

- 

1914 

2.73 

38.52 

37.08 

38.14 


2. 10 


1915 ... 

8.34 

34.06 

31.68 

8a82 


2.43 


1916 

8.82 

38.76 

86.84 

42.21 

25.26 

3.21 


1917 

5.99 

67.20 

63.06 

6a 14 

83.70 

118 


1918.... . 

5.70 

83.40 

Nominal. 

81.23 

43.12 

174 


1919 

4.58 

7A76 

Nominal. 

78.12 

8a 00 

153 


1920 

5.01 

9a 84 

Nominal. 

7177 

3a 12 

8.52 

4L00 

1921 

2.42 

80.84 

Nominal. 

sale 

17.10 

2.50 

32.67 

1922 

3.01 

4a 68 

5a 64 

4a 12 

19.26 

2.54 

8150 

1928 

8.18 

5a 28 

5a64 

4118 

22.74 

2.51 

8167 

1924 

2.71 

41.76 

42.12 

46.94 

23.34 

2.49 

87.81 


DiTlsion of Statistical and Historical Research. CompUed from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, sverige 
of weekly prices. 

‘Conrerted from price per unit. Unit equals 1 per cent in a ton, or 20 pounds of pure ammonia. 
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\ Tjoom 751. — P^MpAate recfc.' AitmuK vkoitaale price per long ieti, 10t8~tAlt4 




Year 

Tenoeecee jphospbate rook, f. o. b. 
Mount Pleamnt 

1?" 

Ill 

Floifida 
land peb- 
ble imos- 
«hateroGk, 
88 per cent, 
io.b.Port 
Tampa 

Fteridah 

phosphate 

igh-grade 
bard rock 

Domestic, 
78 to 80 
peroeot 

75 per cent 
guaranteed 

" 

68 to 73 
percent > 

rock kttn 
dried, 
f.o.b. Ash- 
ley River 


Q 


, 

- 

Donors 

DMart 

Dollars 

2>oBaRS 

2>oaers 

Dollart 

DoUars 

1018,. 

9.30 

iuU 

A88 

A 62 

8.49 

6.00 


1914 

5.25 

AM 

4.88 

3.62 

8.12 

6.00 


1916 

5.20 

4 88 

AM 

A62 

8 91 

5.60 


lOlA 

5,35 

4.88 

AM 

3.63 

184 

6.12 


1917 

6.48 

A99 

AOS 

8.89 

2.68 

5.42 


1916 

<L68 

8.71 

6.81 

Nominal. 

4.22 

7.25 


1919 


9.53 

»7.46 

Nominal. 

5.00 

9.89 

7.76 


18.43 

ia83 



8 4$ 

1A02 

10.86 

1931 _ _ ^ 

15.36 

&90 



6.00 

12.02 

A 74 


Nominal. 

6.99 

5.54 


8.11 

8.68 

6.23 

1998 

WnminAl. 

7.58 

A60 


8.05 

7.60 

5.17 

lOM-. 

Nominal. 

6.65 

4.65 

— 

2 34 

6. 75 

A18 


Diviaion of Statistic*! and HUtorlcsl Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Renter, averafo 
of weekly prices. 

, 1 Throe months. 

*Orade eb«wd to 70 per eent 102S and . uboequontly. 


Tarls 752.— commercial: Sold in cotton SiateSf based on sale of fertilizer 

tags, 1918-1924 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 


Short iom 

Wwritfmo 

Short tons 

Short ton» 

Short Umo 

Short ion* 

Short tons 

ViTfitria 

429,999 

421,436 

465,227 

809,490 

449,942 

802,211 

343,792 

North Carolina.., 

l,a55,924 

1, 169,070 

1,222,103 

831,684 

1,665,480 

1,190,583 

1,806.941 

South Carolina... 

1,06A886 

1,033,887 

1. 253, 890 

615,488 

504,000 

67A 612 

87A903 

Georgia 

97A175 

1,063,841 

1,039,048 

556.573 

535,064 

6n,940 

690,075 

Florida...., 

201,712 

250,613 

272,316 

289,857 

329,668 

879,000 

879,000 

Alabama 

1306,880 

» 298,007 

Ml, 170 

179,547 

298,147 

434,374 

434,374 

Mississippi 

llAdl2 

126,377 

166,903 

94,572 

169,037 

253,811 

253,811 

Louisiana 

11A430 

97,724 

95,863 

38,760 

66,470 

107,368 

107,368 

Texas 

58,900 

46,000 

66,700 

19,204 

36,420 

76,000 

7A800 

^kaosM 

88,500 

58,878 

69,086 

IA550 

40,325 

74, 774 

74, 774 

Tennessee 

11A870 

108,480 

112,102 

84,044 

96,992 

112,656 

117, 137 

Miaspuri _ . 

85,000 

70,0GO 

77,888 

A022 

7,900 






Tctal 

AdlAiM 

A07A758 

5,222,246 

i 

3,101,791 

3, 567, 315 

4,286,429 

4,780,783 


Division of Statistical and Histocloal Researob. Compiled from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates. Figures for 1014-1917 are published in Yearbook, 1938. 

Cottonseed meal not included* 














Table 763 , — Fertilizer used on cotton, 19BS-19S4- 
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TiuBiiE 764 . — Farm prices of agricvUural products, weighted by calendar and crop years, 1908-19S4 
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Tablb 764, — Farm prices of agrtcuUitral productB: Weighted by calendar and crop yearSf 1908-19^4 — Continued 
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T 4 I^ 766 . — Farm prices of Ofltriculiural products: Weighted bp calendar and crop pearSf 19 10-19^4 
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Table 766. — Indtx numberB of farm prices of SO commodiHeSf 1910-19S4 
tAogtist, 1909-^oly, 1014"- 1001 


Year 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

atiinmhi 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

ootton 

seed 

Undaa' 

sified 

AH 

groups 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

108 

103 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

66 

101 

108 

96 

1912 

106 

no 

96 

103 

87 

106 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

106 

100 

97 

94 

100 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

86 

95 

102 

1916 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

246 

167 

200 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

309 

1920 

281 

249 

173 

197 

248 

162 

206 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

161 

101 

90 

116 

1922 

106 

162 

113 

136 

166 

94 

124 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. The commodities, by groups, are as follows: Grains*- 
wheat, com, oats, barley, rye, kafir; fruits and vegetables— apples, oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; meat animalfr— beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, dairy and pooltry 
products—ohickens, eggs, butter (repfese as batter, butterfat, and cream), milk, ccaton and cottonseed; 
andassified— horses (represents horses am mules), hay, fiaz, tobacco, wool. 

Table 757. — Index numbers of farm prices of SO commodities^ by months^ 

1910-19U 


[August, Ifi0(»-July, 1914-100] 


Year and month 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

veM- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

All 

groups 

1910 








January 

no 

00 

99 

112 

116 

101 

106 

February 

112 

93 

100 

100 

113 

106 

105 

March 

112 

92 

100 

98 

113 

107 

107 

April 

109 

92 

116 

99 

113 

106 

106 

May 

107 

96 

no 

96 

114 

102 

105 

June 

106 

93 

109 

94 

113 

100 

104 

July 

107 

60 

103 

93 

113 

09 

102 

August 

106 

94 

98 

95 

116 

100 

102 

September 

102 

64 

102 

100 

112 

100 

103 

October 

97 

88 

101 

103 

111 

100 

101 

November 

92 

84 

96 

108 

113 

101 

99 

December 

90 

87 

93 

111 

115 

102 

99 

1911 








January 

91 

92 

96 

107 

117 

101 

100 

Febraary 

90 

94 

98 

96 

114 

Ml 

97 

March 

88 

97 

02 

91 

118 

106 


April 

89 

106 

88 

89 

114 

100 

94 

May 

92 

106 

84 

87 

116 

101 

94 

June 

94 

121 

82 

86 

116 

104 

85 

July 

97 

129 

83 

87 

no 

106 

25 

August 

99 

125 

88 

91 

100 

107 

95 

September 

101 

• 109 

88 

96 

88 

106 

95 

October 

104 

94 

84 

96 

77 

106 

82 

November 

106 

93 

88 

104 

72 

106 

98 

December 

102 

102 

82 

109 

70 

105 

92 

1013 








January 

104 

109 

88 

113 

71 

106 

94 

February 

107 

118 

86 

no 

76 

100 

97 

March 

no 

180 

87 

104 

81 

ns 

99 



116 

144 

96 

96 

86 

117 

104 


128 

150 

98 

97 

80 

119 

197 

June 

123 

135 

96 

95 

89 

116 

104 

July 

116 

116 

96 

96 

96 

lor 

101 

August 

106 

104 

100 

97 

92 

100 

100 

ftiptember 

OSeber 

100 

96 

ft 

108 

104 

' 100 
106 

69 

88 

97 

60 

97 

November 

37 

tI 

99 

106 

91 

f7 

'> 96 

ITooember 

321 

73 

99 

106 

97 

•6 

95 
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TABXiS 757.’^Index numbers of farm prices of SO eommodUieSf by months, 191(h 

1 92 — Continued 

[August, 1914-100] 


Year and month 

Q rains 

Fruits 

and 

veae- 

tablee 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

1913 

JannAry 

84 

79 

99 

104 

97 

95 


86 

81 

103 

99 

96 

96 

Mardb..' 

86 

81 

109 

97 

95 



88 

83 

113 

94 

95 


May 

91 

92 

109 

94 

94 



94 

99 

no 

93 

94 


July 

93 

103 

111 

93 

94 

92 

Au^st 

95 

102 

no 

99 

93 

92 

flflptMTiber 

98 

96 

109 

106 

101 

94 

October 

97 

97 

no 

105 

106 

94 

Novembw.. 

96 

96 

108 

112 

102 

96 


97 

97 

107 

113 

98 

96 

.. - - 

1914 

January . . - 

97 

101 

109 

112 

96 

95 

Februtuy . 

98 

106 

112 

107 

99 

96 


99 

no 

114 

100 

99 

96 


100 

116 

114 

95 

98 

96 

fjCvy . 

101 

117 

113 

93 

100 

97 


100 

119 

112 

93 

101 

96 

July 

97 

113 

114 

94 

100 

95 

Aucust - 

104 

1^ 

118 

98 

86 

94 

Reptember 

111 

92 

117 

102 

66 

94 


110 

79 

111 

104 

58 

92 


108 

71 

106 

108 

54 

92 

llA^inber .............. 

111 

72 

104 

no 

57 

92 

1913 

January - 

123 

75 

103 

no 

60 

92 


134 

78 

101 

105 

66 

95 


136 

77 

‘101 

96 

67 

97 

April ... - 

J38 

82 

103 

94 

73 

98 

l^y 

139 

90 

100 

94 

74 

98 

June - 

127 

91 

107 

91 

72 

98 

July 

118 

89 

106 

91 

70 

97 

August ..... 

115 

85 

105 

93 

70 

94 

b^r 

106 

76 

106 

96 

81 

93 

October 

101 

79 

108 

101 

99 

92 

November .... 

99 

84 

101 

107 

99 

92 

December ......... 

102 

89 

98 

no 

100 

93 

1916 

Jenxijuy - 

112 

99 

101 

108 

100 

96 

FehniA.ry _ 

115 

i08 

108 

102 

100 

98 

Marc-b , 

111 

112 

116 

98 

99 

100 

April ........ 

111 

114 

121 

96 

102 

102 

Mey.. 

113 

117 

123 

97 

104 

104 

June............ 

no 

124 

124 

97 

107 

103 

July...... ....... 

113 

125 

124 

97 

109 

100 

98 

97 

August 

127 

123 

123 

101 

116 

September ....... 

138 

121 

127 

106 

128 

October ....................... 

147 

129 

122 

114 

** 144 

98 

101. 

104 

November ..... ...... 

158 

147 

123 

124 

163 

December.... ..... ----- 

157 

156 

126 

129 

160 

1917 

Jannary ..i.--.---.. 

161 

167 

131 

127 

148 

144 

107 

109 


169 

208 

144 

127 

March ............. 

179 

241 

162 

122 

123 

128 

149 

160 

109 

189 

115 

123 

132 

186 

April- ..... 

217 

265 

177 


261 

283 

179 



June. ......... r - 

246 

270 

177 

125 

July^ 

250 

219 

173 

124 

129 

138 

147 

163 

159 

2M 

135 

August ............. 

248 

166 

178 

199 

197 

214 

133 

135 

peptomb^ 

233 

146 

190 

Ootobec - 

223 

150 

194 

189 

145 

153 

.Nffyembw.. .... 

218 

155 

186 

233 

287 

DAftOmhAT 

213 

156 

190 

2»288'— TBK 1924 76 
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Tabu 7SJ.-~Ind*x numbtrt ef farm prieot of SO cominodUiM, bp monUu, iOiO- 

19$4 — Ck)ntiuued 

[Aiwust, 190»-Jui]r, 1914»>100] 










MinmSmmm AipiMAiiraS 

Towm B ISts—dmiex nmuhtrt '«J ^rm prieeu iijf SS tommniiHn, cby <m««iAs, iMifh 

[August, IW-My, 1«W~ 1001 


Year andmimtlh 

Drains 

Frtilts 

and 

*vege- 

thbles 

Meat 

ssifmais 

Dairy 

and 

:poultry 

products 

Cotton 

BSd 

COttOTh 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

All 

-groups 

1023 

Jiauaiy 

113 

117 

no 

157 

203 

164 

m 

February 

114 

122 

no 

1 161 

215 

lOS 

no 

March 

117 

130 

no 

144 

224 

m 

196 

Awl 

May 

121 

140 

no 

139 

222 

m 

097 

123 

157 

368 

136 

211 

102 

1«6 

June 

119 

101 

KKl 

135 

207 

107 

133 

JWy 

112 

106 

105 

183 

199 

9ft 

ISO 

August 

109 

131 

104 

138 

100 

101 

128 

Sepleinber *. 

111 

131 ’ 

112 

144 

204 

100 

112 

Onstober 

113 

m 

100 

196 

221 

94 

m 

November 

110 

114 

100 

100 

238 

96 

135 

December 

108 

lU 

98 

1-66 

253 

96 

X37 

1924 

January 

no 

Its 

101 

155 i 

255 

99 

137 

February 

113 

123 1 

102 

152 

247 

98 

116 

March 

114 

123 i 

104 

136 

219 

09 

131 

April 

113 

128 

106 

126 

226 

98 

130 

May.- 

114 

132 

107 

123 

222 

94 

129 

June 

lift 

140 

105 

123 

219 

95 

130 

July - 

130 

142 

103 

122 

215 

101 

132 

August 

141 

138 

no 

123 

219 

103 

H9 

September. 

140 

113 

115 

133 

175 

100 

132 

October. 

150 

109 

121 

142 

1S2 

102 

ns 

November 

147 

m 

115 

l.'O 

179 

106 

H7 

December 

155 

no 

113 

158 

176 

102 

m 


Division of Statistical and flistorical Research The commodities, bv Kroups, areas follows Grains— 
wheat, corn, outs, l)urlev, rye, katlr; fruits and vegetables— apples, oranges, giupefruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, ciabbage; meatanimals— beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, dairy and iwniltT^ 
products — chiofcens, eggs, butter (represents butter, butterfat, and r ream), milk, cotton and cottonseetf; 
unclassiMed— horses (represents horses and mules), hay, flax, tobacco, wool. 

Table 758 . — iTidex numbers of v^h^lesale prices, by groups of commodities, Unihi 

States, 1890-1924 

[Year 1913-100] 
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TiiBLS 75$. — Index numhere of ioheieeale prices, by groups of commodities, UnUed 
S tates, 1 890-1 9x4 — Continued 

[Year 1913-100] 


Year 

Farm 

prod- 

ucts 

Foods 

Cloths 

and 

cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing 

;Metals 

and 

metal 

prod- 

ucts 

Build- 

ing 

mate- 

rials 

Chem- 

icals 

and 

drugs 

House- 

fur- 

nishing 

goods 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

All 

com- 

modi- 

ties 

1910 

103 

101 

100 

78 

94 

98 

102 

96 

151 

101 

1911 

93 

97 

96 

76 

89 

98 

102 

93 

111 

93 

1912 

101 

104 

97 

84 

99 

90 

101 

94 

110 

99 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 

103 

102 

98 

93 

S5 

02 

101 

100 

96 

98 

1916 

104 

106 

98 

88 

99 

94 

1?4 

100 

96 

101 

1916 

123 

121 

127 

126 

162 

120 

181 

106 

121 

127 

1917 

100 

167 

176 

169 

231 

167 

202 

126 

148 

177 

1918 

218 

188 

228 

170 

187 

172 

215 

153 

166 

194 

1919 

231 

207 

263 

181 

162 

201 

169 

184 

176 

206 

1920 •. 

218 

230 

295 

241 

192 

264 

200 

264 

196 

226 

1921 

124 

144 

180 

199 

120 

166 

136 

195 

128 

147 

1922 

133 

138 

181 

218 

122 

168 

124 

1*^6 

117 

149 

1928 

141 

144 

200 

185 

144 

189 

131 

183 

123 

154 

1921 

143 

144 

191 

170 

134 

176 

130 

173 

117 

150 


D4dsion of Orop and Livestock Estimatef Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 759. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of farm products, United Siaies, 

1900-1924 


[Year 1913-100] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1900 

69 

60 

69 

70 

68 

69 

71 

71 

73 

72 

73 

73 

70 

1901 

741 

71 

71 

70 

70 

70 

72 

74 

76 

77 

77 

81 

74 

1902 

82 

80 


80 

82 

82 

85 

82 

83 

82 

80 

79 

81 

1903 

78 

79 

78 

78 

77 

77 

76 

77 

79 

76 

75 

78 

77 

1004 

81 

84 

83 

81 

79 

79 

79 

80 

82 

82 

83 

80 

81 

1906 

79 

80 

78 

78 

70 

77 

80 

80 

78 

78 

80 

81 

79 

1906 

80 

79 

78 

80 

80 

80 

72 

78 

80 

82 

83 

85 

80 

1907 

83 

85 

83 

83 

86 

87 

88 

00 

91 

93 

87 

86 

87 

1908 

83 

81 

83 

84 

86 

86 

88 

89 

89 

88 

90 

91 

86 

^1909 

91 

93 

93 

96 

99 

99 

99 

97 

99 

101 

104 

107 

97 

1910 

106 

106 

108 

105 

103 

102 

104 

105 

108 

lOJ 

97 

97 

103 

1911 

96 

91 

89 

88 

88 

90 

93 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

98 

1912 

96 

97 

99 

103 

105 

101 

101 

103 

104 

104 

103 

101 

101 

1913 

98 

98 

98 

99 

97 

98 

99 

100 

103 

103 

103 

103 

100 

1914 

103 

103 

102 

102 

101 

101 

103 

106 

106 

101 

102 

101 

103 

1915 

104 

105 

104 

104 

105 

101 

104 

103 

101 

106 

104 

105 

104 

1916 

no 

no 

in 

113 

115 

114 

117 

125 

131 

136 

147 

146 

123 

1917 

162 

157 

166 

184 

106 

195 

106 

202 

202 1 

207 

212 

207 

190 

1918 

211 

211 

211 

213 

209 

210 

217 

227 

234 

225 

225 

227 

218 

1919 

224 

216 

224 

280 

234 

226 

241 

242 

225 

227 

237 

942 

231 

1920 

247 

237 

237 

243 

241 

237 

233 

218 

210 

187 

173 

152 

218 

1921 

143 

133 

127 

117 

118 

114 

119 

123 

124 

124 

121 

120 

124 

1922 

122 

131 

180 

129 

132 

131 

135 

131 

133 

138 

143 

145 

188 

1923 

143 

142 

143 

141 

139 

138 

185 1 

139 

144 

144 

140 

145 

141 

1924 

144 

143 

137 

139 

136 

134 

141 

145 

148 

149 

150 

157 

148 


Divlsioa of Crop and Livestock estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Table 760.-«-/nd€a; numbers of yiholesdle prices of all commodities. United Stales, 

1900-19U 

fYear 1913-100] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1900 

82 


82 

82 

81 

80 

80 

80 

80 

79 

80 

70 

81 

1901 

79 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

79 

81 

80 

81 

83 

79 

1902 

82 

81 

81 

82 

84 

84 

86 

83 

84 

91 

87 

88 

84 

1903 

90 

89 

87 

86 

86 

85 

84 

84 

85 

84 

84 

84 

86 

1904 

86 

87 

87 

85 

84 

84 

84 

85 

86 

86 

87 

88 

86 

1906 

87 


86 

87 

85 

86 

86 

86 

85 

86 

86 

87 

86 

1906 

88 

87 

87 

88 

88 

88 

86 

88 

88 

90 

91 

92 

89 

1907 

92 

93 

02 

03 

94 

95 

96 

95 

96 

96 

93 

91 

94 

1908 

89 

88 

89 

80 

89 

90 

90 

00 

91 

01 

02 

03 

00 

1909 

93 

93 

94 

95 

97 

97 

97 

98 

99 

101 

102 

103 

97 

1910 

102 

102 

106 

106 

103 

102 

102 

102 

100 

07 

96 

06 

101 

1911 

95 

92 

03 

91 

90 

90 

92 

94 

95 

95 

05 

04 

93 

1912 

95 

96 

97 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

99 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

09 

99 

100 

1 100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

100 

1914 

98 

99 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97 

101 

102 

97 

97 

07 

98 

1915 

98 

90 

90 

09 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

102 

104 

108 

101 

1916 

113 

115 

119 

121 

122 

123 

123 

126 

130 

136 

146 

149 

127 

1917... 

163 

157 

162 

173 

183 

186 

188 

189 

187 

183 

183 

182 

177 

1918 

184 

186 

187 

190 

190 

191 

196 

200 

204 

202 

203 

202 

194 

1919 

199 

193 

106 

109 

202 

208 

212 

216 

210 

211 

217 

223 

206 

1920 

233 

232 

234 

245 

247 

243 

241 

231 

226 

211 

196 

179 

226 

1921 

170 

160 

165 

148 

145 

142 

141 

142 

141 

242 

141 

140 

147 

1922. 

138 

141 

142 

143 

148 

150 

155 

155 

153 

154 

156 

156 

149 

1923 

150 

157 

159 

159 

156 

153 

151 

150 

154 

153 

152 

161 

154 

1924 

161 

152 

150 

148 

147 

146 

147 

150 

149 

152 

153 

167 

150 


Division of Orop and Livostock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 761. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural commodilieSf United 

Stales, 1910-19S4 ^ 

[1910-1914-100] - 



Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nev 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

105 

104 

108 

106 

104 


104 

105 

103 

100 

97 

97 

103 

1911 

96 

92 

90 

88 

89 

90 

92 

96 


98 

08 

96 

94 

1912 

98 

98 

99 

103 

104 

101 

101 

102 

i03 

103 

102 

100 

101 

1913 

97 

97 

98 

09 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

102 

102 

100 

99 

1914 

101 

101 

100 

99 

99 

100 

101 

109 

109 

103 

103 

102 

102 

1916 

104 

107 

105 

106 

107 

103 

105 

103 

100 

104 

103 

106 

104 

1916 

108 

109 

110 

113 

114 

114 

116 

123 

128 

134 

142 

138 

121 

1917 

143 

148 

156 

174 

187 

184 

184 

191 

192 

196 

199 

197 

179 

1918 

198 

200 

200 

203 

200 

201 

200 

213 

220 

216 

2J7 

218 

203 

1919 

216 

209 

217 

224 

227 

219 

227 

228 

216 

216 

223 

231 

23L 

1920 

239 

230 

231 

244 

248 

245 

240 

223 

•216 

194 

180 

158 

221 

1021 

151 

142 

141 

132 

129 

126 

130 

133 

133 

130 

127 

426 

133 

1922 

124 

132 

135 

135 

138 

137 

140 

135 

: 185 

130 

142 

144 

186 

1923 

141 

142 

144 

144 

142 

141 

138 

139 

: 146 

147 

146 

146 

143 

1924 

144 

143 

140 

130 

138 

135 

141 

147 

146 

[ 161 

i 

160 

166 

144 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

‘ » Commodities originating on United States farms. Includes (1) farm products group, excepting hides 
and skins; (2) the food group, excepting cocoa beans, coffee, oppra, fish, pepper, salt, tea, and coooannt 
oil; (9) bran, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and mill-teed middlings. 
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‘IkauB ^mieB itWHiMrs «/ tBtmimmk -pMott of uernffrieuitmitl MmmnoiHie*, 

UniUd Smtea, Wit>-19tA < 





Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

103 

108 



104 

107 

106 

104 

108 

102 

100 

06 

97 

08 

102 

1«1 

97 

97 

99 

97 

96 

94 

94 

95 

05 

94 

94 

94 

•6 

m2 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

102 

108 

103 

104 

100 

1913 

107 

107 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

104 

104- 

104 

103 

iOl 

m 

liM 

100 

100 

101 

100 

08 

97 

m 

96 

97 

05 

94 

95 

VJ 

1916 

96 

96 

96 

96 

97 

98 

100 

101 

108 

106 

109 

116 

101 

IttW 

122 

126 

132 

134 

136 

137 

136 

135 

137 

148 j 

155 

160 

136 

m7 

170 

178 

176' 

179' 

186 

195 

199 

106 

189 

175 1 

373 

174 

168 

m$ 

177 

178' 

180 

188 

186 

188 

192 

103 

195 

106 

196 

193 

166 

im 

183 i 

184 

181 

179 i 

388 

194 

2U4 

2H 

213 

215 

219 

224 

169 

1930 

236 

244 

247 

254 

254 

250 

251 

249 

246 

237 

221 

208 

241 

3991 

196 

185 

177 

171 

168 

164 

159 

156 

1.56 

150 

161 

161 

m 

1922 

158 

156 

156 

156 

164 

168 

177 

182 

179 

176 

176 

175 

m 

19B3 

377 

! 378’ 

1 179 

180 

376* 

172 

109 

167 

307 

166 

163 

162 

m 

1991- 

164 

366' 

166 

104 

162 

159 

158 

159 

158 

1.58 

160 

163 

m 


’©ivisicm of Orop and Livnsloci: EstimBtaa. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

'iComxiaodilifiB not xtriginatmg on United States farms. Inctudes all commodities other than thos«) in 

Tftble ?as. 

PRICES, COST 05 LIVING, AND WAGES 

Table 763. — Index member* oj prices f<€>ost of hwngy and wages ^ IBlS-WS/f. 


'(I»13=sl80) 


CaleRdaryear 

Farm 

]Krioes,90 

commod- 

ities, 

August, 

1909-. 

July, 

1914- 

1001 

1 

■Whole- 

sale 

prices 

all 

commod- 

ities* 

Retail 
prices, 22 
articles 
Of food > 

Post of 
living (32 
cities) » 

Farm 
labor 1 

ITnion 
wages 
per hour 
May l.'j • 

Earnings 
New 
York 
State 
factory 
workers, 
Juno 
1914« 
100 < 

latfi 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 100 


1914 

102 

98 

102 

- » 103 

99 

102 

• 100 

1915 

100 

101 

101 

» 105 

90 

103 

101 

1916 

117 

127 i 

114 

e 118 

108 

107 

114 

1917 

170 

477 

146 

= 142 

133 

114 

129 

J9i8 

200 

194 

166 

•' 174 

161 

133 

m 

1019 

209 

206 

166 

fi 199 ! 

180 

155 

185 

ym 

805 

226 

203 

*200 1 

214 

190 

223 

1921 

116 

147 

153 

5 174 1 

143 

* 205 

208 

loss 

124 

140 

142 

i 170 

I3b 

193 j 

097 

USB 

135 

154 

146 

» 173 

165 

211 1 

214 

im 

134 

150 

150 

*172 

166 

228 1 

216 

1934 








Jatinury 

137 

161 

140 


T51 


2t9 

February^ 

136 

1.52 

147 




218 

Itech. .11. I.I III.,...’ 

131 

150 

144 

170 

153 


222 

Aaril 

190 

148 

lil 


157 

1 

S36 


139 

147 

141 




*«7 

June 

130 

346 

142 

m 



314 

July 

133 

147 

*143 


159 


213 

A'Qgnst 

139 

160 

144 




216 

ftAptAHiher . ^ - 

133 

149 

147 

171 



231 

October- 

m 

m 

149 


160 


317 

NOTfllTllllir 

137 

163 

150 




216 


130 

157 

152 

172 

; , 

1 

232 


PiTision of Statistical and Historioal Reeaaroh. 

^Bureau of Agricultural Boonomics. 

^Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

’Bureauof Labor Statistics. Food (22it6ms prior to 1921; 43 from Jan. 1921); heat and light (5 items); 
dothing (about 76 Items varying from time to time); rent (representative number of moderate-priced 

^Deoember. 




im 


iiitodtmnecm Agricidtttral StaH 9 Ho$ 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

TAftXJD 7tS4.— •^'©reitgw exchuM^ Averoige vate« <U N'tvt Fcrfe, 

ARGENTINE PESOS, PAPER i 


May 

Jane 

Chnto 

Cents 

42.520 

42.510 

42v470 

42. 395 

40.m 

42.230 

42 m 

42.018 

42.525 

42.182 

43.202 

4S. 918 

46.199 

41820 

41 Id 

43.220 

43.485! 

42.058 

OLm& 

*0.782 

*6 269 

36.016 

*5 930 

35.485 

; 32.838 

S2.512 


Aug. 

Bept. 

(knts 

Cento 

48.510 

42.510 

42.110 

4X110 

^465 

44.683 

41.385 

41.712 

41.402 

42.126 

43.104 

42.900 

41413 

44 632 

49138 

42.315 

37.6.57 

36.808 

39.284 

30.637 

86 117 

35 677 

82.762 

3X935 

38.729 

35.212 


Year 


mi 

mi 

m4, 

ms 

im 

m? 

ma. 

mi 

18ML 

mi 

ttica. 

11*3 


Jan. 


€lemt9 
4S.4001 
42.510 
42.058 
i3 348 

42«S2 

44.170 

44.820 

44.204 

43.076 

*4.702 

13.063 

17.3M 

^448 


Feb. 


OenU 

4S.SOO 

42.878 

42.522 

43.332 

41 858 

4*. 060 
4S.805 
41748 

48. 108 
46.078 
*6 334 
*7.055 
*3 639 


Mar 


€kiU9 

42.604 

42.720 

42.540 

42,925 

48 158 
48.402 
41068 
41328 

48.320 
31422 
36.431 
37.681 
33 063 


Apr. 


tfvnts 
42. 65.' 
42.5351 
42.366 


July 


Cento 


Oct. 


Cents 

42.510 

42.110 

43.042 

42.080 

42.900 
43.708 
44. 712 
42.324 

35 807 
32. 154 
35 822 
32. 410 
S6.762 


Nov. 


Cents 

42.476 

42.110 

43 428 
42.212 

43.240 

45.600 

44 828 
42.945 

33.650 
82 329 
36.180 
31.304 
37. 616 


Deo. 


Cents 
12.606 
42. m 
41720 
42.560 

43.824 

46.680 

45.016 

43.il0 

31308 

3S914 

37.650 

31.826 

36.800 


EGYPTIAN TALARI » 


m2.. 

1913.- 

1914.. 

ms.. 

mo.. 

1017.^ 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1020 .. 

1921.. 

1022 .. 

1923.. 

1024.. 


100 345 
100 144 
00.965 
99 582 

07 505 
97.605 
07.585 

97, 720 

75.864 
76.915 
86. 725 
95 070 
87.295 


!100 398 
99 928 
99.855 
99. i:ia 

07 052 
97 538 
97.580 
97. 702 

68 600 
79 482 
89 163 
96 730 
88 410 


teo *10 

09 845 
99 635 
98.708 

07 740 
07. m 
97. 552 

01480 

71123 
SO 405 
87 562 
96 850 
88.340 


99 960 
99 S;i2 
09.828 
08.372 

97.770 
07 670 
97 S98 
01525 

80.088 
80.780 
89 970 
95 528 
88.852 


|IOQ.OO» 

90 8^ 
00.9m 
98.32^ 

07.648 

07.57d 

97.60S 

91 808|' 

71934 
8139(M 
91 12i 
95. 382 
81960 


90.992 
99 6901 
0191 
97.950 

97.575 
07. 526 
07 570 
94.588 

79.642 
71298 
91. 377 
94.880 
817.50 


90. 97X101 090| 
99 6^ 99 952i 
Id 1581103. 630 
97.731 90.335 


97.5001 
97 680 
97. 618 
81036 

71 963 71 498 
75. 131 75 128 
91.111 91.655 
94.417 94.316 


100.042 

100.120 

103.292 

96.233 

07.612 

97.628 

97.630 

95.518 

72.510 

76.810 

00.S2S 

93.794 


100 412 
ilOO 244 
|l02. 652 
06. 114 

07 608 
97. 572 
97.675 
85.560 

70. STB 
79 538 
91 275 
93 035 


99 090 

99 912 

100 982 
05.805 

97.698 
97.576 
97 712 
84.334 


100.905 

■90.768 

llOOdttO 

96.819 

97.044 
98.080 
07 71:0 
78.442 


7a 505 72.«B3 
81. 42» 84.030 
91.558 93.842 
89 808 89. 234 


INDIAN RUPEE* 


1919 

35. 650 

35 650 

35 875 

35.650 

4X500 

42 500 

43.000 

43.500 

45.000 

43.000 

43. 375 

45.000 

1099 

44 125 

45 500 

47.250 

46 a500 

43.506 

m. 875 


35.750 

3X788 

30.635 

29.375 

27.XS$ 

1921 

98 374 

28.9.1& 

96 006 

9S 100 

26 344 

25. 422 

23.08$ 

24 224 

26 390 

27 419 

26.674 

87 4I0 

1'922 

27, 810 

28.14^ 

27.822 

27.810 

28.751 

98.911 

28.891 

29 014 

38.741 

28.842 

20 511 

8(K«40 

1«2* 

1924 

31 72» 
*0,4471 

*1.8^ 
8a 824j 

1 I 

81.566 

90.862 

31.346 

30.404 

31.061 

30.580 

8a992 

30.488 

aa869 

31.25* 

30 461 
3X260 

36 692 
3X5I0 

31 963 
3J.604 

*0.860 

34.302 

*1.005 
$5. *21 





__j 




POUND STERLING ^ 


m2L. i 

1913 j 

m4 1 

m& I 


1916.. 

1917.. 

m8„ 

1919.. 


1930 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 


$18060 

4.8688 

Asnss 

4.84S2 

4. 7506 
4,7567 
4.7635 
17576 

3.6700 
3. 7562 
12248 
16546 
12501, 


i^872Hj 
4 874^ 
18570! 

ism 

4 7591 
175^ 
17^ 
17579 


3.3762 

3 8/12 
4. 3620 

4 6908 
13077 


1 87291 

18628 

18018 

17641 

17544 

17S3S 

17000 


3. 9150 
13767 
1 6967 
12906 


iK871< 
4. 

186981 

17945 

17648 

17567 

17500 

16512 




3. 7712 3. 9130 
3.9300 
1 4134 
16555 
1 3513 


*7adi 


$16756 
4 86511 4 86701 
188811 188491 
1 792^ 1 77^5 


17681 
1755.4 
175S0 
16; 

3.8500 
3. 0775 
14461 
16257 
13608 


17679 

17544 

17538 

16125 

3.9475 
3.7725 
4 4519 
1 6147 
1 3199 




^871 
4 8678j 
18876 
17648 

17577 

175S3 

17525 

14275 

3.8525 
3. 6321 
4 4464 
15834 
13704 


8725 

18640) 

IToSI 

1 757a 

175^ 

1 

12725 

3 6200 
3.6536 
1 4647 

4 5003 
4 4995 


$4 8004 
4. 8568 
1 9812 
1 6912 

4 7574 
1 7548 
t 7550 
11800 

3 5125 
3. 7240 
14307 
15422 

4 4605 


$1 8574 
18580 
105301 
16858 

1 7567 
1 7522 
17550 
iin2 

8 4730 
3. 8729 
14385 
15237 
1487U 


8606 

8536 

6796| 

7567 

75M 

757A 

081X 


3 4260 
3.9702 
1 4790 

4 3822 
161)97 


$4 8503 

18535 
4 871$ 
17308 

17479' 
4 7517 
4 7575 
3. 7688 

3. 4912 
1 1561 
4 6008 
13602 
16958 


Division ot Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 CompUed from Intemrtlooal Yewbook of Agrloultarol SUttaHa, IMl, page 606. through June. lOfll: 
avorage ^^tions. Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, l»21, to date; average mouthly rate of 
ei^anfe. 

• IntJnMionalVettfbooli of Agric«ltural Slatlstl^, month^* October mo-De- 

4 RAMrvA Bulletins January-September, 1919, highest rate for month. October, lOUHDe- 

oHd^d lowT^^^ for month. Janu^ 

SShtod W SuSons for month. July, 1921 to date, overage r^tfnlexA^. . . 

YHiiemational Yearbocrfc of Agrioultural Statistics, 1921, pages 604 and 498. Federal Beeerre BuUetiae» 
lliFt l$ll» to date, sight drafts 1912>1920; caSles 1921 to date. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Table 766 . — Apportionment of Federal aid to State8f year ended June SO 


States 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Alabama 

$104, 148. 00 

$208, 297. 80 

$1,363,720.57 i 

$1,995,501.80 

$2,104,888.61 

Arisona 

68, 513. 52 

137,027.04 

890,58116 

1,301,582.81 

1,373,644.16 

Arkansas 

82, 088. 10 

165,87^20 

1,090,247.99 1 

1,696,430.00 

1,685,178.09 

CalifcHrnia 

151,063 92 

302,127.84 

1,980,416.63 1 

2,806,071.77 

3,054,676.61 

Colorado 

83, 69a 14 

167,380.28 

1,124,840.83 

1,648,884.72 

1,766,769.17 

Conneotlout 

31,090.44 

62, 180. 88 

390,281.11 

583,422.84 

613,349.43 

Delaware 

8, 184. 37 

16,368.74 

105, 706 45 

154, 63a 46 

162,674.81 

Florida 

55,976.27 

111,952.54 

744, 621 08 

1,09a 214. 67 

1. 147,447.93 

Georgia 

134,329 48 

288, 86a 96 

1,749,951 20 

2, 557, 485. 02 

2, 697, 16a 96 

Idalio 

00,463.50 

120,927.00 

792,980.82 

1, 159, 907. 61 

1,22a 049. 93 

Dlinois 

230,926.23 

441,852.46 

2,843,87113 

4, 152, m, 24 

4, S6a 067.91 

Iddiana 

185, 747. 62 

271,495 24 

1, 766, 149. 60 

2, 564, 846. 88 

2, 687, 068. 2r 

Iowa 

146, 175. 60 

292,351 20 

1,877,600.81 i 

2, 741, 787. 79 

2,881,328.74 

Kansas 

143,207.40 

286,414.80 

1,865,445 80 

2,728,996.46 

2,871,244.62 

Kentucky 

97,471. 91 

194,043.82 

1,269,849.80 1 

1,856,043.83 

1,051,755.43 

Louisiana 

67,474.66 

134,949.82 

884,481 31 

1,293,385.15 

1,362,231. 13 

Maine 

48,451 50 

96,903.00 1 

626,038.97 

914,339 94 

96a 23a 16 

Maryland 

44, 047. 22 

88,094.44 ! 

665, 608. 4.5 j 

826, 000. 35 

86a 908. 61 

Massachusetts 

73, 85a 95 

147,701.90 ! 

958, 145 15 i 

1,400,078.26 

1,472,788.83 

Michigan 

146,783. 72 

291,567.44 

1,882,670 18 

2,749,700.24 

2,891,667.07 

Minnesota 

142, 394. 06 

284, 788. 12 

1,846,639.92 

2,690,471 69 

2,842,089.33 

Mississippi 

88,905 84 

177,811.68 

1, 168, 239. 88 

1,709,027.72 

1,807,657.17 

Missouri 

169, 720. 41 

.,39, 44a 82 ; 

2, 203, 918. 08 

3, 221, 096. 80 

3,387,899.60 

Montana 

98,287 19 

196, $74. 38 

1,297,988.03 

1,898,987.68 

2,00a99a 13 

Nebraska 

106, 770. 81 

213,641.62 

1,386,087.32 

2,(r20,()19.93 

2,133,741.96 

Nevada 

64,398.30 

128, 796 60 

836,163 28 

1,221, .573 67 

1,276,344.43 

New Hampshire 

2(1996.62 

41,993.24 

270, 420 49 

304, 830 71 

414,838.93 

Now Jersey 

59,21168 

118,426.36 

771, 408. 02 

1,128,690.51 

1, 187, 55a 45 

New Mexico 

78, 787. 81 

i 157,476.62 

1,037,420.34 

1,517,692 90 

1,59a 467. 85 

New York 

1 260, 72a 27 

501,440.54 

3,237,630.60 

4, 727,117. 16 

4,071,898.11 

North Carolina 

1 114,881.92 

228,763 84 

1, 482, 533 93 

2, 165, 9.57 19 

2,279,063.80 

North Dakota 

76. 143 00 

1 152,286.12 

997,946. 10 

1, 450, 884. 63 

1,53a 227.80 

Ohio 

186, 905. 42 

‘ 373,810 84 

2,412,505.91 

3, .523, 478 73 

3, 700, 24a 81 

Oklahoma 

115,189.00 

i 230,278.00 

1,499,544 83 

2,190,805 44 

2,302,478.33 

Oregon - 

! 78,687.37 

167,374.74 

1,023,791.84 

1,496, 172 28 

1, 579, 152. 03 

Pennsylvania 

230,044.17 

461,288.34 

2,986,221 62 

4,302,644 11 

4, 591, 94a 06 

Rhode Island 

11,665.71 

i 23,331.42 

151.508 33 

221, 408. 80 

233, 25a 81 

South Carolina 

71,807.64 

143,615.28 

932,311 14 

1, 302, 864. 40 

1,436,019.04 

South D^ota 

80,946.02 

161,892.04 

1.053,896.27 

1,54a 360 27 

l,6ia779.44 

Tennessee 

114» 168.48 

228,306.96 

1,472,767.00 

2,150,906.64 

2, 261, 913. W 

Texas 

291,927. 81 

583,855 62 

3,803, 206.07 

6, 669, 816 81 

a861,596.46 

Utah 

66,960 16 

113,900.30 

738, 355. 27 

1,078,425 00 

1, 12a 576. 66 

Vermont 

22,844.47 

45,688.94 

294,lia61 

429. 376. 62 

46a 077. 09 

V&glnia 

99, 660. 71 

199,321.42 

1,290,173 72 

1, 884,000.60 

1,977,673.83 

Washington 

71,884 28 

148, 76a 56 

938,897.43 

1,372,497.77 

1,444,627.79 

West Virginia 

63,270.46 

106,540.92 

691,723.00 

1,010,817.30 

1 , 06 a 162 . 7T 

Wisconsin 

128,361 07 

- 266,722 14 

1,656,658.72 

2,418.5Qa30 

2, 544, 94a 35 

Wyoming-- 

61, 196. 82 

122,393.64 

796, 718. 22 

1, 164, 533. 65 

l,233,7ia84 

Nawftil - 












Total 

4,850,00a00 

9,700,000.00 

63,050,000.00 

02. 150, 000. 00 

97,ooo,ooaoo 
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Tablx! 765. — Apportionment of Federal aid to Statee, year ended June SO — Cont. 


Alabama. 

AriKona— 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 


States 


1022 


1023 


192d 


1025 


Total 


$1, 553, 42a 57 
1,053,281 44 
1,254,142.20 
2, 462,09a 63 
1, 341, 17& 69 


$1,035,61^78 
702,187 63 
836,004.80 
1,641,390.02 
804, 117. 13 


$1,346,323. 41 
916, 876. 68 
1,003, 376.46 
2,140,463.10 
1, 183,041.98 


$1, 542, 052. 66 
1,053,003.56 
1,268,857.07 
2, 464,99a 78 
1,301,482.06 


$11,262,063.00 

7.405.701.00 
0,062,40a(l0 

17, 003,30a 00 

9.659.881.00 


Oonnectiout 

Delaware... 

Florida 

Oeorgia... . 
Idaho 


1 , 


480, 897. 78 
365,625.00 
886,825.69 
997, 957. 58 
038, 53a 68 


320, 598. 62 
243, 75a 00 
601, 217. 13 
1,331,971. 72 
625, aOL 12 


414, 860. 09 
3ia87aoo 
771, 39a 18 
1, 729, 36a 09 
8ia 397. 33 


475, 5ia 91 
365, 62a 17 
887,336.52 
1,983,022.99 
93a 69a 01 


a 381, loaoo 
1,739, 53a 00 
a28a 887.00 
14,440,897.00 
6,677,712LOO 


Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas .. 
Kentucky. 


3, 246, 281. 07 
1, 958,856.41 
2, 102, 872. 74 
2, 102, 281. 51 
1, 417, 17a 68 


2, 164, 187. 38 
l,30a 903 61 
1,401,915 16 
1,401,621 01 
944, 78a 79 


2, 797, 88a 69 
1,692,437 05 
1,813,757 63 
1, 8ia 947 37 
1,22a 12a 29 


3,20a 867.09 
1,939,903.32 
2,078,248 33 
2,081,230.04 
1,411,584.45 


23.436.492.00 

14.312.392.00 

15.336.137.00 

15.290.289.00 
10, 371, 73a 00 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


996, 989. 64 
095, 160. 25 
640, 629. 01 
1,09a 176. 04 

2,249,532.43 


664,659 76 
463,44a 17 
427, 08a 01 
730,784.03 
1,499, 68a 29 


866, 96a 44 

598,054.65 
654,540 90 
950, 44a 62 

1,942,431.00 


995, 301. 59 
68a 453. 36 
635, 946. 01 
l,089,80a22 
2,226,824.73 


7, 26a 442. 00 

5.089.972.00 
4, 648, 95a 00 
7, 919, 78a 00 

15.879.772.00 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missoun,.- 

Montana... 

Nebraska... 


2, 123, 697. 07 
1, 294, 90a 22 
2,448, 12a 62 
1, .'■>46, 88a 82 
1, 581, 189. 50 


1,415,731. 38 
863,270 81 
l,632,0Ka 75 
1,031,257.21 
1,054, 12a 33 


1, 842, 80a 97 
1, 127, 182. 03 

2.114.412.17 
1,344, 96a 47 

1.371.713.17 


2, 120, 906 56 
1,294,37 1 65 
2,423,485 75 
1,644,483 19 
1, 577, 156. 34 


lS,318,4iaOO 
9, 531, 27a 00 
17, 940, 18a 00 
10. 96a 417. 00 
11, 450,946.00 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Now York 

Noitb Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


953, 436. 78 
36.5, 62.5. 00 
942, 87a 95 
1,189,823 34 
3,696,447. 97 

1, 709, 333, 90 
1, 164, 714. 42 
2,823,004.05 

1, 752, 339. 44 
1, 182, 66a 90 


635,624.52 
243, 760 00 
628, 58a 63 
793, 2ia 56 
2, 464, 29a 65 

X, 139, 5aa 93 
776, 476. 28 
1,882,002.70 
1, 168,226.29 
788,442.60 


826, 36a 27 
316, 87a 00 
816, 083 37 
1, 030, 969. 61 
3, 196, 493. a5 

1,477, 424.33 
1, 021, 269. 47 
2,436,404 85 
1, 524, 701. 96 

1,026,044 09 


947,623 25 
365,625 01 
930,413 03 
1, 185, 62a 88 
3, 663, lOa 86 

1, 697, 246. 16 
1 , 178, 70a 13 
2,79.5,804.69 
1, 7a3, 189. 71 
1,176, 83a 16 


6,89^321.00 

2.434.964.00 

6.589.247.00 
8, 589, 33a 00 

26, 706, 14a 00^ 

12.291251.00 
8, 363, 65a 00 

20. 140. 164. 00 
]2,53a70a00 

8,50ai69.00 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Lsiand.. 
South C'arolina 
South Dakota. 
Tenne.ssee 


3, 308, 95a 97 
305, 625. 00 
1,061, 237. 34 
1,204,060.31 
1,647,69^24 


2,265,969.31 
243, 76a 00 

707,491.66 
802,706.87 
1,098,461 49 


2,038,092 22 
316, 876. 00 
918, 171 43 
1,049,886 60 
1,421,604 32 


3,365,956.21 
366,624.87 
1,054, 02 a 17 
1, 200, 144. 18 
1, 628, 740 97 


24,60l,6ia00 

1,933,041.00 
7,687,646 00 
8, 718, 68a 00 

12,024,637.00 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont — 

Virginia 

Wa^ingtoQ 


4, 425, 172. 41 
849, 417. 21 
3f>5, 625. 00 
1,456, 82a 47 
1, 103, 709. 77 


2,950,114.94 
566,278.14 
243, 750 00 
971, 21 a 98 
73a80a51 


3,838,351 12 
735, 829 37 
316, 87a 00 
1,204, 6 la 72 
962, 177. 72 


4,4]0,169.76 
847, 741. 90 
365, 625 27 
1,448, 662.55 
i,ll3,30ai7 


31, 724, 21 a 00 

6 , 11 a 47 a 00 

2,533,979.00 
10, 592, 95 a 00 
7, 88a 67a 00 


West Virginia. 

Wiscoasin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 


802,369.77 

l,894,8ia86 

934,617.63 


534, 90a 61 
1,263,210 67 
623, 07a 42 


69C,Q8a80 
L 63a 643. 58 
814, 724. 65 


79a 275.47 
1, 877, 600 32 
936,372. 13 

865,625.00 


a 754, 13 a 00 

13,678,451.00 

6,087,351.00 

865,625.00 


Total 


73,125,000.00 


4a 750, 000 80 


'63, 37a 000. 00 


73, 12 a ooa 00 


52ai2aooaoo 


Bunou of Publio Roads. 
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Tjjiue eompie^d ^cmd ^smMrttniivm 



HiBbways compSdied axrd finil 
paymenlt made, year ended 
June 130, 1924 



Miles J Total oest 


A3filMi»a ms $809, mm 301,044.^ 

A«iaM»a 158. V 1,1820,809.00 1,091^ 004. SM 

Af'kSMB S08.9 2,471,945 80 1,118,773.51 

OiUiari^ imis 4,803,527.48 2,108, 188. 

OOtorado 75.0 1,«S7,374.75 893, 

Oo nM K K doot 12.0 •404,2».<Jt 243,400.76 

Mamtue 27.3 880,222.00 388,660.^ 

Itea4<da.— 38.2 801,067.70 431,770.20 

OeergU m? 3, 208, 878.65 1,690,101 ^ 

Mafae 60.7 1,381,«B4.‘10 820,284.51 

lBiD0«ii *01.2 1,7*3,179.83 866,254.57^ 

Mkuta 08.7 2,068, «M. 40 987,268.42 

Jimra «5».6 7,155,608.57 3, 180, 895, 8§ 

Kwotts..- 153.0 4,887,707.58 1,794,738,4® 

Suituoky 144.4 4,282,600.51 1,828,656.18 


Projects under construction June 30, 1924 ^ 


JFedar^ni^ 

paid 


866. 4 15,132,450.49; 67,406.0M 46 $3, 300, mm 
164. 7 2, 410,605 OQ 1, <400. 148 62 653, 540. 25 

342 ® 1^347, 320. 36 1, 086, 082. .86 1, 132. 077 14 

434 1 11,671,610.13 6,896,695 68 8,880,128.06 
173.5 4,663,m27 2,596,855.07 052,209.08 

62. S 3, 041, 169. 37 1,629, 509. 90 

27. C 1,696,672 50 420. 986. 60 m 704.00 

259 4 0, t90, 175. 12 4, 566, 560. 50 2, 349, 780.20 

786.2 8,925,080.27 4,268,001.50 2,443,039.85 
97.8 1,498,933 13 868, 722; 94 499, 030.33 

557 0 16,485,i46 19 8,102,180 42 4,584,601.56 
523 4 15,966, 888. 75 7, 798, 652 67 2, 667, 132. 16 

622 9 S, 689, 469. 34 4, 026, 657 08 1 , 545, 729. 60 

598 0 16,689,381 36 6,248,427 64 8,700,686.92 

329.2 7,573,552.00 8,068,928.66 1,817,806.41 


Loiisin&A 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaenKdnisetts.. 
MieUgan 


M^bmeatfla 398.6] 

MiisstetU^ 1U2.6 

Mfeawirt. 437.^ 

Montana 70. « 

lOatanttlca. 964.8 

Nevada. -22 9! 

New HMUf^shire.. . 80. 81 

NewJiprsey.. 86. <H 

New Mexioo 97. a 

New Verity 282 S 


470,HI6.33 
l,056,mS& 
688,^.24 
- 1, '©,769.84 
■ 1,7 6,796.09 

' 1,881,56120 
3,544,388.53 
2,887,<K56 58 
488,281.62 
2,265,016.55 


372.8 5,683,581.53 

64. B 1,437,207.97 
71 0 2,225,748.35 

90.4 5.173,074.47 

484.5 13,609,397 79 

676.4 8,600,577.00 
489 8 7,695,268 21 

001.9 14,814,141.06 
265 G 2,537,686.91 
887,2 6,675,096.20 


ToKia 

Utah 

Vannant. 

mrotoia.. 


70.8 1,357,808.28 470,HI6.1® 372.8 5,683,581.53 2,816,058.90 1,415,^20 

70.0 2,248^264.69 l,056,m8& 54.B 1,437,207.97 714,171 72 267.m27 

56 2 1,430,649 48 688,^.24! 71 0 2,225,748.36 804,686.95 328,820.47 

69.1 3, 349, 226. fM 1, '©,789.84{ 90.4 5.173,074.47 1,860,480.47 265,439.62 

131. 1 3, 906, 098. M 1, 7 6, m 09! 484. 5 13,609, 397 79 6, 587, 382, 19 2, 196, 012. 49 

898.6 4,208,889.67 1,881,561 201 676.4 8,600,577.00 8,628,184.40 1,519,560.79 

192. 6 3, 141, 422. 68| 1, 544, 38S. 53 489 8 7, 695, 258 21 8, 839, 698 61 1, »I5,099. 30 

437. # 6, 079, 2W. 62 2, 887, <K56 5« 001 . 9 14, 814, 141 . 06 7, 970, 575 64 «, 327, W3. 55 

79. 9 932, 008. 66 488,281.62 265 G 2, 537, 686. 91 1, 922, 348. 47 096, 980 47 

964.8 4,716,522.60 2,266,016.65 887,2 6,675,996.20 3,244,725.73 1,749,281,38 

182 J 411, 130. Ml 201, 518, 63 394 1 4, 755,024. 78 4, 068, 643 23 2, 286. 451 96 

80.^ 739,759.49' 3.58,862.891 29.8 886,518.84 4 14, .371 .33 141,688.99 

86. 0 2, 200, 432. J0 686, 747. 97 70 1 10, 226, 184. 47 2, 728, 243 66 123, 694. IS 

W.2 509,377.83 825,186.^ 667.7 6,165,553.69 1 041,486 28 1,185,878,43 

«8 r 0,036,108 67 3,899,184.74 563 2 ^,663,386.96 9,526,032,97 2,^1,638.93 

57. W m, 369. 21 350,691 2W »6 6 9, 023, 594. 36 3, 484, 41 7. 74 2,1H7, 458. 32 

798.4 3,946,815.56 1,925,906.33 504.0 3,169,113.69 1,554,191 41 522. 780. t» 

899 7 30, 288, 701. 34 3, 913,592 ^ 351. 1 12, 789, 865. 01 4, 853, 124 06 % 167, 371, 26 

126.8 3,101280 72 1,471,063.57 389.8 8,689,043.76 4,194,467 46 2,080,959.40 

121. 6 1, 601, 510. 00 1, 0J6, 357. 41 175. 6 2, 927, 450. 5(i 1, 708, «W 60 881, 367.60 

76. 0 3, 7.«, 219. 53 1,499, 638. OtJ 268 5 15, 325, 653 77 4, 613, 83 1 25 1,639, 801. 46 

7.4 890,331.90 131,598.0® 22.7 1,067,787.06 411,769.49 184,1i2S 20 

969. 8 2, 834, 991. 89 1, 238, 290.1® 517 6 6, 998, 020. 81 2. 360, 714 93 1 , tm. 388. 12 

455.3 3,915,090.62 1,924,628.94 793.1 6,208,470.80 3,186,816.97 1,440,305.16 

147. 1 8, 594, 712. 41 1, 778, 173. «9 433. 3 13, 761, 1 14 87 6, 601, 844. 09 8, 319, 002. 40 

863.2 13,100,407.60 6,09B,m 14 1,024.5 25,874,603.79 10.200,655.43 4,800,179.57 

102.4 1,129,416.34 699,388 24 304.2 4,882,736 86 2,833,446.15 1,496,408.81 

21. 8 551, 396. 69 278. 985 37 42. 6 1, 527, 109 47 731, 432. 50 246,465. 6i 

mo 3,211, mi2 1,522,782.87 302.7 8,859,252.88 8, 975,^1.01 2,fl06.tO9.«l 


«il,td0.M 201, 51$. 03 
739,789.49' 3.58,662.89! 

2,200,432.16 685,747.97 

509,877.83 825,166.00 

0, 038, 108 67 3, 899, 184. 74 


Nw4ii*C«ruHno„.. 67.9! 7»,969.21 350,094.29 

Nmli l>aki)ta 795.4 3,946,818.56 1,925,906.83 

OIM« 899 7 30, 288, 701. 34 3, 913,892 «2 

Oklalrama 125.8 3, 191, 28a 72 1,471,063.57 

OMgen 121.5 1,601,810.00 1,036,357.41 

Paooeyll^a 76.9 3,7.«,21«.58 1,499,038.00 

BbedeBriaad 7.4 290,331.90 131,593.00 

SeutilOarnHna.... 969.8 2,834,991.82 1,238,290.85 

Dakota 455.8 3,915,690.62 1,924,028.94 

TeiHMflsee 147.1 8,594.712.41 1,778, 173. 89 


394 1 4,755,024.78 

29. 8 886, 518. 84 

70 a 10, 226, 184. 47 
667.7 6,165,553.69 
563 2 -24,063,366.96 


366 6 9,033,894.36 

504. 0 3, 159, 113. 69 

351.1 12,789,865.01 

389.8 8,089.043.76 
175.6 2,927,430.56 

268 I 15,325,653 77 
22. 7 1, 067, 787. 06 

517 6 6,998,020.81 

793. 1 6, 308, 470. 80 
433.3 13,701,114 87 


WtMilitaClea 17.0 1,O2?.084.86 471,789.76 

WestVfrginia 49.3 i,88«,622.22 664,109.12 

Wisconsin 247.7 3,249,211.76 1,444,044.33 

Wyoming 162.8 1,526,186.25 867,324.57 


1210 2, Ml, 003 81 1, $06,000. 00 

163.8 4,823,818.81 2,158,^55 

160 4 3, 546, 039. 10 1, 763. 705. 92 830, 882. 05 

327 4 4,355,513.30 2,017,849.05 3.976,064. «9 



Bureau of Public Hoads. 

I Includes 3,680.4 miles of practically completed projects. 
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Tsiblo i'^Bderai'^md pmjects tBm^eiad, hytypes^ 19dS-19$4 


Year eiK'ed Juno 

Graded and drained 

Sand-clay 

liOlei 

Total Dost 

Bedetal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

1018 







1»19 

10.0 
203.6 
340.0 
1,655.5 
1,930 0 
2,365.2 

$11, 868 24 
681, 851. 41 
2,^, 79100 
17,184,140 97 
14,m 679. 11 
14,863,626.01 


46.8 

oao 

384.$ 

1,U1.« 

1,916.7 

606.8 

$126, 885.24 
884,811.91 
$,491, 020. IB 
$r2Q6, 889. 93 
8,120.872.33 
6, 633, 010. 67 

$63, 321. 17 
181, 107 89 
1.075.089.00 
4. 213, 269 25 
3,896,299.34 
2,839,353.07 

1026 

1921 

1022._ 

1023 

1924 

Y»tal 

6,520.6 

49,650,800 24 

21,417,737.67 

3,466.3 

25,846,06206 

12,274,067.06 

Year ended June 

30- 

Gravel 

77atar-l50und macadam 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

MUes 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

1018 







1919 

65.2 
247.8 
1, 201. 4 
3, 446. 3 
4,404.0 
3,463 4 

$286,633 22 
1, 795, 314. 88 
0,839,752.94 
35,333,778.98 
46,470,184.23 
32,738, 615.67 

$1^,891 64 
778,582 86 
4,268,225.64 
15,864,797.05 
20,867,363 64 
15,332,944.62 




1020 

11.7 
40.5 
286.8 
287 6 
238.6 

$139, 131. 90 
560, 631 81 
4,279,366.52 
5,987,060.01 
4,227,471 97 

$69, 241 84 
251, 9S0 89 
1,8(17,921 56 
2. 57S. 843 34 
1, 757, 186 78 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

1924 

Tfftal... 

12,906.9 

126, 108, 546. 10 

57,067,842.84 

865.1 

15, 129, 262 54 

6, 472, 671. 64 


Year ended June 

30- 

Bituminous macadam 

i 

Bitumiuous concrete 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

loia. 




6 8 
10 6 
19.7 
189. 1 
392.8 
131 0 
210 6 

$136, 715 94 
347, 484 00 
460,080 90 
4, 680, 101. J1 
13,633, 167.90 
4,829, 129 82 
8, 066, 572. 01 

$59. .171 76 
162. 022 $8 
1«5, 509 11 
2, OOS, 818 94 
5,2^,434 m 
2, 071, «6 SO 
3, 278, 661. 95 

1919 

1.2 
11 0 
H8.d 
394 5 
468.1 
601.0 

$41,237 JO 
2a5, 783. 73 
3,428,606.06 
8,864, 811.29 
14, 640, 388. 38 
17,583,663 08 

$11,620 00 
100, 882 07 
1,676,184 47 
3,822,667.08 
6,365,525.91 
7,754,528 06 

192Q 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total 

1,624 7 

44, 764,489.64 

19,621,407.64 

939.5 

31,669,181.46 

12. 902, 362 99 


Year ended Juno 

I'ortland-oement conoreto 

Brick 

30- 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

IMiles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

1918 

6.7 
26 2 
110 3 
404.6 
2,128.0 
1,621.4 
1. 292. 0 

$121,015 48 
699, 328 74 
2,729, 185 (H 
16,400,885.67 
M, 788, 066.^ 
63,888,248 28 
46,578,479.00 

$52,686 22 
2(17,917. 11 
1, 189, 723. 28 
7,374, 016 37 
d6,844,6Ua98 
26,021, 235 74 
$0,861,772.98 




1919 

1920 

1021 

18.8 
21.8 
36 8 
$05.6 
69.0 
166.8 

$702, 562 84 
839, 373. 83 
1, 620, 665 $6 
'9,080, 179. 46 
2,998,868.34 
6,75^,964 06 

$194,361 98 
261, 104 00 
391, 123 65 
9,100,843 36 
1,003,446 40 
2,610,165 94 

1022 

4923^ 1 

1024 ! 

6,676. 1 

214, 649, 23a 96 

91,340,281.66 

608.8 

$2,400,63208 

7,621,044.19 

Total, j 

Yeaa:«iiided Jubb 
.80- 

Bridges 

All types 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total 

Federal aid 

1018 - 




12 6 
176.8 
7iai 

2,m6 

0,619.8^ 
0,073.$ < 
9,166.17 

$257, 781. 37 
2,194,873.48 
7,405, 0$a 53 
42,$I9. 181.36 
186, $65, 64a 43 
$66^602, W. 97 
t4Q,aZ7, 611.45 

$U2,Z5&«B 
768,472 IF 
3,159,700 9$ 
16,462,080.00 
70,816.175.60 
71,681.362.67 
«3,063,1«» 68 

1019 J 

1020. ^ 

0.3 

,0 

4.2 

30.0, 

ia.8J 

133, 

$60, moo 

160,467.28 
1,018,723.88 
6,153,276 7! 

8,T02,417.60 

Oi^bbaM 
84,733.45 
494,474 88 
2,844,062.47! 
2,610, 806.90: 
1,007,1866.25; 

1021 

1022^^ 

1028 

WM.—. 

CM ^ 


1^611, 

7,86a,^02a7« 

32,4529 ; 

$16,639,721.81 

996,560,015.46 


tTVObUoRdfetfS. 
















Tablb 768 . — Rural roads f mileage: Consolidated data for all States^ counties, townships, and districts, January 1, 29SB 
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1 Indudes about 26,000 mOee of sec ion lines dedarod public highways by law but which are not open for general traffic. 
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13 ^ Year^o^ nf ^ of JffX4 

Table 769,^Sources and StiU$ mtM JSMe -cotiirsoU&d JunihS^ INi^ 

J&Ml 


State 

Total 

Deeds 

State taxes ^ 

Appnopria- 
$iaDBSKlt 
allocatod as 
tosauvoe 

Funda reload 
hyoMBBty 
^keMdimneo 
ttanifmod 

to State 
control 


$L596,10S 

3,996,788 

1.872.205 
10, 847, 739 

4,689,535 

7,852, 595 
3,907,983 
2,260,806 
5,461,002 
0, 195, 135 

15>S31,180 

6,715,672 

16,885,1276 

2,956,660 

4.906.206 

2,424,749 
5,677, 125 
6,743,0‘»1 
7,599,10 
13,361,931 

10, 296, 030 
2,441,354 
4.984,450 
8,935,080 
4,835,774 

1,747,272 

2,542,305 

8,613,140 

4,282,447 

45,462,909 

13,733,908 

1.866.148 
12,672,644 

8 821,027 
17, 712, 897 

65,460,942 
2, 766, 431 
3,970,926 
5,005.478 
6,008,903 

7,80$,(»5 
2,486,891 
1, 125, 687 

7.054. 148 

«,228,>B93 
n, 995,-682 
11,476,756 
•3,555,416 







49)64, .443 

Am 40$ 








$5,122,000 

»0,0Q0 



Colorado . , . - - 

1^479,774 



2,381.750 

99,529 



1,680,348 


1542,224 

Florida 

643,373 






3,000,000 

4,709,478 

463,295 

235,560 
•2.865, 781 



Illinois - — - 







S. 179,000 

1 




ir«Tit.iinky - 


689, 392 

132,91 1 
637, 403 


TiniiiftiAiiA 

684,479 
1,717, 573 
2,448,760 
381,362 
5,448,060 




ax),ooo 


MarylAi^rt _ _ 



617, 697 
1,^14,^ 

1,067,800 



Micbigan . 



Minnesota......... 

M i<tsi‘'^*'tppi 


100,000 


Missouri - 


140, 5^ 


Mooi-ona. _ _ 


— , 

'NTebra.s^ - 


1,471,053 

1 003.962 

1 

_ 

575.000 



New Harapshiro 

. i 

355.000 

600.000 


Nfur Jnrsoy . 


3, 509,726 
1,090,115 
11,808,688 


New 

830,0^ 
1 », 355, 231 

7,963,710 


New York 


North Carolina 

i 

North Dakota 


862,938 

:::::: 

Ohio 


5,469, 1»3 
440, 244 
1,009,086 


Oklahoma - 



Oregon. 

10,957,359 

36,773,660 
286, 160 


PePTwylvania ^ 

12, 120,000 
912,730 
180,086 


Kbode Island-- - 

290,291 


Smith Carolina 

50$; 568 

South Dakota 

i,007, 644 

195,:i25 
758, IfiO 

Tennessee... 


l,^7fi6 

Texas ......... ... 



Utah 

1,214,648 

^0,0^) 
108, 747 
1,374,381 

a,fl05,211 



Vermont, ... ................. 

284,003 

1,846,310 


Virginia 



Washington 

‘'i5,w,w" 


WAstVh^nia . 



Wisconsin... - ... 

1.700,t)00 

196,200 

885.000 

200.000 


Wyoming 

Total, all States.. 

700,000 



'•40i,642,'809 

113, $94,262 

45,302, 186 

21^805,102 



> Indades appropriations made directly from lax noveouos. 

> Includes $652,597 inboritanoe tax. 

* Includes $104,500 Fedwalfuiids for TeDonstooe Park. 

• Includes $104,500 ovsr lAiieh State bad bo oontsol. Actual State and State oootrdUed funds were 
$ 405 , 538 , 309 . 
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TABiiS 700 . — Sowces and amounts of SUUo and State controlled funds for hsgh^ 

ways, 19il — Coutioued 


State 


Funds raised 
by county 
properly 
taxed trans- 
ferred to 
State control 


Motor vehldei 
fees 


Gasoline 

taxes 


Federal-aid 
and forest 
funds 


Miscellane- 
ous sources 


Alabama.. 

Arltona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Conneetlcut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 


nUjiois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 


Kentucky.. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mawacbusetts. 
Miohigan 


Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 

Montana... 

Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Uampsbiro.. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina., 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
Kbode Island. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Veimont. 

Virginia.. 


Washington... 
West Vteginia. 

WiMmwdn 

Wyoming 


Total, all States. 


$187,084 


361,634 

514,854 


1,934^269 


609,923 


921,046 
1, 781, 127 


2.062,059 


722, 874 
4, 916, 157 


3, 772, 423 


1,209, 610 


$893, 186 
180,683 
3 420,000 
2,434,800 
400,000 

8,405,085 
375, 471 
671, 535 

1, «00,<X)0 
180.488 

6,862,126 
2,305,312 
7,211,922 
1,354, 095 
1,085,769 

106,761 

1,004,750 

1 , 600,000 

5,023,963 

8,897,063 

5,616,114 
704,088 
2, 505, 354 
273, 075 

2, 111, 721 

97,200 
790, 1 18 
4,029,971 
188. 593 
7,716,644 

1^322,630 
418, 525 
3. 588, 396 
2,263,006 
.1,629,275 

9,310,447 
777, 587 
602,663 


779,388 


8,023.010 


1, 386,378 

1,901,577 
478, 474 
637,588 
1,226,624 

8.875,600 

1,938,000 

2,627,122 

290.000 


a $80, 000 

‘"s^.'ooo* 


228,056 


438, 116 


333,288 

506,019 


048,509 


600,000 


$477,590 
816,681 
1,372.205 
2,533.354 
1, 191, 684 

656, 455 
244, 313 
49(1, 308 
8,610, 524 
1,539,045 

3,802. 480 
1,446,023 
4, ;i08, 079 
I, flOl, 565 
1, 482, 066 

1,424,114 
852, 192 
850, 000 
661,594 
599, 854 

2, 986, 920 
1, 636,366 
2, 304, 790 
2,041,172 
1 . 200,000 

666, 591 
240, 782 
609, 372 
1,093,208 
2,308, 461 

2,674,070 
584, f)85 

3. 595. 353 

2.345. 354 
2,181,957 

4, 533, 682 
358,374 

1.359. 453 

1 , 660,180 

1.685.453 

5,788,048 
862, 712 
135,289 
960,806 

537,794 
1,057,652 
2, 443, 697 
» 1,318,764 


22,785,464 


101, 204, 479 


3, 353,988 


79.081,441 


Bureau nt Public Koads: 
a Approximate. 

* Includes $1,621,435 of primary road awwwmn t eerUOeatee. 
•Includes $104,600 Federal funds for YallowitaDe Park, 


138,292 

670,688 


257,585 

96,548 

354,451 

966,198 

167,534 

250,478 

78,038 

281,646 
97,966 
* 2, im, 274 


26,484 
244,161 
63. 2U 
13,250 
ag, 781 

85,796 


33, 748 
1,030,848 
50,000 

304,519 

1,106.405 

4,071 

24,309 

267,738 

247,509 

19, '732 


966, 111 

2,723,253 

122,880 

16,547 

152,379 

92,132 

3H000 

120,992 


926,027 

3^0Q0 


798, (»30 
040,452 


16,644,496 






11 ^ Teai^ook «/ the Detriment of AgrievAtwre^ 19$4, 

Table 770 . — Sources and amounts of county^ township, and districl funds for 

Mghway purposes, 19£1 


State 


Total 


Bonds 


Taxes 


Motor 

vehicle 

fees 


Gasoline 

taxes 


Forest 

road 

funds 


All other 
1 


Alabama.. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas.. 

Oalifomia. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


pinois. 

Indiana.. 

lowa. 


Kentncky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 

Montana... 

Nebraska.... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 


sTexas 

Utah 

Vermont - 

VirginU.- 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total-. 


$4,973,465 
7,201, 128 
21,014,766 

39.344.166 
4, 676, 906 

2,633,062 
1,670,335 
9, 739, 116 
11,871,044 
6,918,306 

27,833,604 
61,091.942 
21, 106, 607 
20; 431, 060 
6,622,098 

20. 806. 167 
2, 213, 716 
3, 982, 869 

11,669,009 

42,300,418 

30,061,295 
23,297,663 
11, 510, 625 
6,096,811 
8,611,006 

544,072 
1,340; 083 
13,044,694 
614,220 
21,896,421 

19, 107, 627 
5,349,252 
69,603,024 
10; 695, 888 
10; 819, 927 

23,827,827 
667, 676 
10, 290, 283 
la 242. 764 
11,435,073 

64,975, 734 
3,073,476 
1,017,666 
10, 777,996 

15,637,226 

9,241,823 

80,251,846 

1,853,463 


$1,878,316 
5,504,825 
16, 060; 289 
17,896,539 


*935,304 

6,142,433 

4,500,281 

4,221,802 

6,688,193 
28, 709, 037 
6,227,869 
7,476,611 
485,000 

15, 147,507 
49,387 
1, 075, 549 
2.953,651 
15, 221,626 

8, 731, L 0 
14, 741, 67, 
3,426,420 
8,330,829 
2,242,484 


107, 316 
7,183,444 


0,656,824 


32,860,752 
6, 278, 327 
2,960,673 

7, 231, 023 


> 7, 584, 062 

44,962,140 
1,280,932 
100,472 
5, 519, 711 

4,914, 339 
8,775,068 
8,004,232 


62,232,702 

1,549,758 

4,266,391 

15,432,565 

3,714,335 

2,339,208 
179,729 
3,820,670 
7,368,612 
2; 065, 596 

18,115.139 
20,589,236 
14,878,638 
i:^ 315, 864 
4,081,499 

4,054,173 
721,273 
2, 717, 185 
8. 521, 910 
16,852,278 

19,234,368 

8,078,082 

4,999,6‘.8 

2,392,404 

4,976,955 

444, 477 
1,231,877 
5,1/2,898 
614,220 
19, 675, 165 

8,357,346 
6,349,252 
26,799,208 
5,135,454 
5, 250; 360 

14, 731, 187 
667,576 
2, 539, 915 
0,184,159 
3,518, 634 

13,610,393 
1,811, 768 
917, 194 
4,313,339 

8,033,472 
5, 418, 267 
17, 516,668 
1,853,463 


$436,544 

2,434,800 

420,316 


$90,000 


239,472 


$301,785 


630,910 


346, 515 


3, 897, 963 


273, 075 
706, 279 


1, 283,356 


3,456, 365 


555,000 


648,528 


1, 852, 562 


797,024 


*743,704,997 


•322,613,529 


847, 633, 360 17, 738, 227 829, 472 


1862,447 
146^545 
161,541 
3, 680; 262 


464,808 

276,013 

12,251 


8,iaa272 

1,793,669 


639,485 

2,056^490 

1,267,972 
1,443,055 
190; 135 
194,339 
6,328,551 

2,095,777 
477,808 
3,084,477 
100; 508 
666,290 

99,605 

800 


1,087,010 

1,003,457 


6,477,709 

287,107 

2,063,894 

1,866,117 


166,306 
410; 067 
650,886 

4,660,680 
180; 786 


801,786 


1,780,416 
48; 600 

8, OH 001 


66,178,6M 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

• Indndes interest on bank deposits, donations, sale of materials, rental of equipment, approOrtotioos, 
and transfera from funds of undetermined origin, as well as a certain amount of township sad dSMd tax 
and bond moneys which could not be definitdy segregated. 

•Does not i ndude $642,224 of county bonds transferred to State highway department. 

•Does not include $662,568 county bonds transferred to State highway department. 

•Does not indude $1,086,760 of county bonds transferred to State. 

•Does not include $104,600 of non-State funds included in Table 771. 

• Including $2,101,543 of county bonds transferred to mte. This total is $324,806,071. 








Table 771 . — Rural roads, income for all purposes: Consolidated data for all States, counties, townships, and districts, 1921 


MisoeUaneous AgrioiUtwral Staici^ieg 


1193 



Includes all receipts from sale of highway bonds during 1921 and all cash from previous bond sales on hand at banning of the year. 

Indudes only Federal aid and national forest payments received by the States and credited by them to their respective highway funds during the fiscal year. 
Approximate. 

Oasdine tax effective Sept. 1, 192 I 4 
ApiffoprfatioQS, $12,120,000. 




* QaaoUiietax effective Sept. 1, 1921. ? Gasoline tax approved Mar. 17, 1921, but do lands credited to State highway fund prior to end of fiscal year, Jose 30, 1921. 

* Xsclodes $1,846,310 Stato appropriations. 




















Tabus 772. — Rvral roads, expenditures for all purposes: Consolidated data for all States, counties, townships, and districts, <^ontd. 
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Table 773 . — State highway bonds outstanding f December Si, 19 BS 


State 


Amount of 
State high- 
way bonds 
outstanding 
Dec. 31, 1923 


State 


Amount of 
State high- 
way bonds 
outstanding 
Dec. 31, 1923 


State 


Amount of 
State high- 
way bonds 
oulstandmg 
Dec. 31. 1923 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Florida- 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


$ 6 , 000,000 


0) 

>68,000,000 
6,500,000 
> 6, 095, 658 
* 6, 644, 000 

« .3, 615, 500 
42, 000, 000 


0 ) 

8, 876, 500 


Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri, 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire- _ - 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York- 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


7 $19, 375, 000 
« 13, 694, 500 
35,05^000 
> 34, 377, 546 


13. 000, 000 




0 ) 

550,000 
75,000 
17,000,000 
1,380.000 

too, 000, 000 

1140. 000, 000 

0 ) 

( 12 ) 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island- 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


$80,395,250 

50^000,090 

%788tQ0O 


6, 750, 000 


7, 220, 000 


(U) 

20,000,000 

0 ) 

3, 600, 000 


530,880,953 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

> No^obt can be incurred for roads. 

> Approximate. 

> Total outstanding less sinking fund assets. 

* Outstanding Dec, 15, 1923 

« Outstanding Sept, 30, 1922. 

4 No dnt>t over $260,000 can bo incurred without approval of people, 
y Outstanding Dec. 31, 1922 

• Outstanding Nov 30, 1023, includes bonds issued for highways by metropolitan ilistrict commissioners 
® County bonds assumed by State (Jan. 1, 1923). No State bonds issuca. 

” Outstanding Nov. 30, 1932 
“ Amount sold. 

i> Debts can not bo incurred for roads exoept for casual deficits. 
u None outstanding Sept. 30, 1922. 
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TaBLB 77^J-—4if6f9oi'§T9$ $ttX€9f . 


State 

Total groes 
saoeipts 

Amount 
applicable to 
highway work 
by or under 
supervision of 
State highway 
dopartmeidi 

Taktn 
centaper 
gallon on 
Jan. 1, 
1923 

Tax in 
'eantsper 
gaUon on 
Jan. 1, 
1924 

Date on 
which change 
in rate of 
tax became 
effective 

Alabama 

$t,X38;08A49 
474, 123. 0# 

1, 219, 198 75 



2 

Mar. 1,1923 
June 9, 1923 
Jan. 1, 1924 

Arteona 

$118,530.76 
301, 094. 76 
1, 299, 446. 00 
400, 017. 73 

880,2^70 

88,679.28 

1 

3 

Arkansas * 

1 

4 

CaHfomia 

2, Sli, 893. 00 
84A353.12 

889^222,70 
88, 579. 28. 


2 

Sept. 30, 1923 
Aug. 1, 1923 

Colfirado . .^.r . , 

1 

2 

^i^nectknit 

1 

1 

Delawfue * 


2 

Jan. 1, 1921 

IJistrict of Columbia 


Florida 

1,641,042.25 

1,602,503.49 

306, 487. 18 

1,1.50,355.99 
247, 660. 56 

396, 487. 19 

1 

3 

July 1, 1923 
Oct. 1, 1923 

Georgia 

1 

3 

Idaho 

2 

Apr. 1, 1923 

Ulmois 



Indiana 

2,000^428.25 

2,514.765.83 


2 

June 1 , 1923 

Iowa 



Kansas 






Kentucky 

680, 435. .30 
754,437.86 
286,076.97 

1 688, 304. 02 

680, 435 30 

1 

1 


l^ouisiaua. 

. 754 ; 437. 85 
285,839.84 
688,30102 

1 

1 


Maine 


1 

July 7, 1923 
Jan. 1,1934 

Maryland 

1 

2 

Mas^chusotts.. 



Michigan 






Miane^ta 






MiBsissippi 

407,8.55.53 

187, 142. 21 

1 

.... 


Missouri 




Montana 

441, 249. 10 

75, 877. 10 

1 1 

2 

July 1, 1923 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

115,843.24 
» 163, 064. 64 

60,000 00 
161, 823. TO 


2 

Mar. 20, 1923 

New Hamiwhire^ 


2 

Jan. 1,1924 

New Jersey __ 



New Mexico 

165, 000. 00 

156, 750. 00 

1 

i 


New York _ . . 




North Carplina 

2,909,904 74 
461,081 71 

« 2 , 900 , ooa 06 

1 

3 

Apr. 1, 1923 

North Di^ota. . . 

1 

1 

Ohio 





Oklahozna 

699,000 00 
1, 958, 141. 37 

.509, ooa 00 
1,885,421 15 


1 

July 1,1923 

Oregon 

2 

3 

June. 1033 

Pennsylvania 

5,491,523.66 

1 

2 

July 1, 1993 

Rhode Island ... 




South f’arolina 

1,511,452 56 
624, 692 44 
812. 356 08 

4ii,'327.‘7r 

2 

3 

Mar. 23, 1923 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

« .565, 000 00 
801, 502 36 

1 

2 

2 

Apr 1,1923 

Texas ... 

1,215^623.36 

404.035.81 

108. 173.81 
1, 550, 920. 99 

1, 225, 149. 66 
*366,490.00 

911,717. 53 


1 

June 15, 1923 

Utah 

106,002.75 


2H 

Mar. 8,1923 

Vermont- _ . .. 

168, 172. 81 


1 

Apr. 1,1923 

Virginia 

7 1, 037, 947 32 


3 

June 27,1923 

Washington 

1,326,140 06 
366, 49 a 00 

1 

2 

Jan. 1, 1924 

West Virginia . ... 


2 

July 27,1923 

WisooMin 



Wyoming-.... 

140, 161 62 

140. 161. ^ 


1 

Mar. .1,1928 

Total 

36,813,939.61 

21, 528, 559 18 










Bureau of Pablio Roads. 

1 One cent from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1 ; 3 cents, Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 

• One cent from Apr. 22 to Dec. 31, inclusive. , xr u 

• Oonsiitutional amendment permitting a tax on gasoline approx ed November, 1924, 

• Tax of 1 cent per gallon effective July 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 

J To Dec. 1, im. 

'f oK^hird of total receipts returned to counties for county highway work. 

• Cotteiklons from July when tax became effective, to Nov, 1. 







Table 776. — Motoi^ vehicles: Registration^ licenses , and revenues y registration year 1923 
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139t Teai^cnih tf the DepetHmeta ef 19IB4. 

Table 776 . — Average registration fms per motor v^iek cmi morape gr&ot reeeipte 
per motor vehicle from gaedine tax dminp IStPS 


State 

Aver- 
age fee 
per 
motor 
vehicle 
based 
on gross 
regis- 
tration 
receipts 

Aver- 

age 

patten- 

gercar 

feel 

Aver- 

age 

metier 

troek 

fois( 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
gan tas 
rooiipts 
per 
motor 
vehiols 

stair 

Aver- 
age foe 

vehicle 
haeed 
on gross 
regir^ 
tration 
receipts 

Aver- 

gerttr 

fee* 

Aver- 

age 

lAotor 

U>uck 

tees* 

Aver- 
age 
•reea 
gas tax 
leeeipCs 
per 
motor 
vehidio 


12. 17 



8.96 

Nevada.*- 


8. 75 

lAOO 

7.38 


6 73 



g 64 

New Hampshire. 

26.36 



2. 74 


’2 67 

lAOO 

17.00 

■TtVTI 

New Jersey 

17.76 

9.20 

27 02 


California 

9 64 

a 59 

1&70 

2.39 

New Mexi^ 

Il21 

8. 68 

12LOO 

6.15 


5.06 

6.12 

1L67 

4.48 

New York 


12. 14 

20.45 



23.82 

ia47 

32.82 

4.84 

North Carolina.. 

15 10 



11.79 

Tiftlftware 

l7 22 

n. 65 

20.57 

2 05 

North Dakota... 

6.96 



4 22 

Vlnrida 

12 92 



10. 80 

Ohio 

^VWiVll 




Georgia 

12 40 

1L61 

16.35 

8.64 

Oklahoma 

16.48 



1 95 

Idaho 

14. 65 

1A12 

16.86 

6.35 

Oregon 

24. 52 



11.80 

Illinois 

9.94 


lAOl 


Pennsylvania 

15. 18 


•45.83 

6.26 

Indiana 

6.33 

5.20 

10.84 

4.96 

Rhode Island 

16 86 


19 76 


lowa.-^- _ - 

15 46 




South Carolina.. 

7 08 


13.27 

11.86 

Kansas 

9. 16 




South Dakota... 

8.59 



4 74 

Kentucky. 

13. 50 



3w4S 

Tennessee 

11.82 



4.09 

Louisiana 

1 

16.04 

15i 52 

10 30' 

. 52 

Texas 

7. 91 



1.77 

Maine 

15. 29 



i63 

Utah 

7 23 



6 79 

Maiyland • 

17. 22 

•11 81 


•3 35 

Vermont 

17 79 

13 66 

21 85 

3 19 

Massachusetts 

14. 53 

10. 58 

IS 21 


Virginia 

14. 62 

12 89 

15 61 

7. 11 

Michigan 

14. 37 

1Z38 

17.08 


Washington 

15.10 

12 47 

22.72 

4.74 

Minnesota 

16.33 

15. 65 

19.67 


West Virginia... 

16. 52 

3 13 52 


2.32 

Mississippi 

10. 33 


1 

149 

Wisconsin 

1^84 


18. 11 


Missouri 

8. 43 




Wyoming 

10 40 

8.90 


3.52 

Montana.. 

9.H8 

"O 24’ 

11 12 

wmmm 

Dist. Columbia.- 

4 78 




Nebraska 

11. 72 

10.60 

18.70 


United Sta^ 

12.49 






1 









Bureau of Public Roads. 

iWhere blanks occur, the reports do not segregate the receipts from each class. 

^Averages secured by including nonresident registrations. 

•Includes all vehicles equipped with pneumatic tires. 

(Includes only vehicles equipped with solid tires. 

> If nonresident registrations are excluded, this figure becomes $4 06. 

•Data included 88,650 commercial vehicles having chassis weighing less than 2,000 pounds. 
^Indudes only vehicles having chassis weighing. 2,000 pounds or more. 
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HUNTEES’ LICEBTSES 

Table 77T. — Hunters* licenses issued hy Statesj with total money returnsy for the 
seasons 192B~23 and 1923-24 


State 

Lkenses issued | 

Total money returns * 

Resident 

Nonresident 

Alien 


1 1922-28 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1922-21 

1923-24 

Alaska * 



20 

32 



$1,000 00 

$1. 600. 00 

Alabama 

21,580 

34,544 

189 

199 



^;854 00 

819. 00 

Arisoiia * 

is; 046 

22; 564 

88 

106 



24; 187 50 

30; 430 00 

Arkansas 

a; 630 

3; 6.38 

2,625 

534 



14; 411. 90 

iiiwe so 

California 

221,661 

244, 986 

'356 

438 

874 

875 

236, 891. 00 

210.299.00 

Colorado ^ 

79.272 

78,145 

133 

128 




16&, 653 75 

Connecticut 

32,061 

.34; 699 

30.5 

406 

178 

16 

38; 37L 00 

39; 489, 00 

Delaware 


* 1,357 

218 

?286 



2, 180. 00 

4, 495. 70 

Florida * - 







Georgia 

15, 138 

17, 116 

179 

195 



33, 611. 00 

* 20, S16. 50 

Idaho 5 

01, 246 

04, 958 

567 

924 

69 

137 

* 114,047 .55 

« 127,698 60 

Iliiuois 

248,000 

237, 540 

6U0 

1,057 



186, 336. 38 

207, (>83 80 

Indiana' 

161, 632 

181, 726 

173 

267 



170,066 80 

18.5', 804 50 

Iowa. . 

1 13. 734 

124, 320 

202 

279 



116,354 00 

127, no 00 


74, 330 

95, 269 

37 




74, 885. 00 

95, 259. 00 

Ivciitucky 

;5,ooo 

72,280 

251 

330 



6 65. 594 35 

* 63, 86& 60 

Louisiana 

101, 169 

69,991 

.391 

473 



110, f 124.00 

8i;8i6 00 

Maine 

0 17. 6b7 

« 87, 156 

3, 142 

3, 141 

77 

81 

45, 326. 76 

55,843 40 

Maiyland 1 

68, 821 

60,937 

1,404 

1.781 



» 112,062.62 

» 115, 113 51) 

Mus^husetts 

81,200 

*86; 414 

'736 

*800 


167 

*132,298.10 

141,322.40 

Michigan . j 

251, 768 

260,723 

1, 778 

2,100 



247,811 80 

261,858.26 

MinnMotR ^ 

134, 676 

119.680 

'790 

'6(,7 



158; 664.30 

91,453.00 

Mississip))! * 






Missouri^ 

102, 276 

130,806 

228 




134, 678 00 

165,262.50 

Montana 

66, 573 

64,202 

107 

130 

3 

8 

105, 410. 05 

i33;doiai 

Nebraska* 

110,000 

117, 487 

227 

192 

15 

11 

112,595.00 

125,715.10 

Nevada * 

4, 633 






6, 799, 60 


New IJampshire 

* 5?; 450 

65.000 j 

2. 418 

3, 



92, /26 00 

100,000 06 

New Joisey 

138, 857 

143, 870 

1, 372 

l,.5b4 



200, 036 60 

254,211.25 

New Mexico 

9,363 

8,314 

3.16 

299 



19, 798 50 

19, 155. 50 

New Yoik 

280, .508 

310. 239 

2. .106 

2,111 

1 

6.50 

» ?98, 208 00 

* 339, 220 50 

North C'aroliiia * 








North I Dakota 

31,818 

3K916 

()8 

104 



49, 127 00 

56. 673. 00 

Ohio 

311,914 

269. 3S8 

165 

69 



392, 367. 50 

343,621 00 

Okl^onia 

70, 102 

85, 100 

243 

260 


1 

79, 747 00 

89,025.00 

Oregon * 

47,090 

48,609 

404 

.5:.2 



172,742 00 

181, 893. .50 

PemmylvaniB 

473, 735 

497, 216 

2,120 

2.328 



1 * 446, 607 00 

* 606, 627. 90 

Rhode Islaml 

10, 959 

la 613 

- 97 

98 

60 

08 

1 12,079.00 

15, 068. ,50 

South Carolina 

76, 707 

80,766 

621 

7 896 



1 109, 022. 00 

126,590 00 

South Dnknta 

44,714 

48,103 

1,668 

1,049 



62, 015 00 

89, 830, 00 

Tennessee * 

19, 364 

3.34 



* 26, 248 80 


Texae-. 

33,317 

60,4^ 

166 

291 



m 974. 00 

^,894.^ 

Utah*-. 

78,000 

48,322 


.326 



i;i8, 000. 00 

89,334.72 

Vermont * 

36, 145 

36. 647 

'"'sio* 

1,0.55 



‘ 39, 382 50 

41,811 20> 

Virginia 

96,648 

91, 198 

1,577 

2, 119 

1 

1 

151,628.00 

152,060 00 

Washington > 

15,5, 608 

173,844 

2,117 

3,096 

174 

245 

281. 187 .50 

177, 185. 00 

Weet Virginia i 

75, 062 


373 




80, 667, .50 


Wisoonsin 

178, 757 

174, 779 

629 

512 



196, 482. 00 

192, 779' GO 

Wyoming * 

17,488 

19, 374 

387 

482 

2 

,18 

47, 277 00 

64, 483 SO 

Total 

4,307,066 

4,357,410 

32.831 

35,3.50 

1,001 

2,278 

6 , 386, 489. 00 

5, 504, 982. 38 


\ ot Biological Survey. 

* Money returns do not include amounts received from licenses to flsh only , 

* NareBidentrlicenses. « 

I Combination hunting and fishing licenses. 

I Fli^es not available. 

* Licenses good as long as holder remains a resident; 154,001 issuod previous to Jan. 1, 1034. 
^ includes aliens. 

Resldmit lioenae not required in Delaware until season 1023-24. 
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Table 778. — Pure-food law: Statistics of ertforcemenlf 


Year ending June 30— 

Number of 
oOicial 
samples 
collected 
from 

interstate 

shipments 

Number of 
official 
samples 
on wnich 
manufac- 
turers and 
jmekers 
were dted 
to appetir, 
and hear- 
ings held 

Number of 
ofllcial 
samples 
on winch 
the records 
were sent 
to the 
Depart- 
ment of 
Justice for 
prosecution 

Number of 
consign- 
raents of 
foods and 
drugs seised 
under the 
food and 
drugs'act 

1917 

7,820 

2, 873 

732 

371 

1918 

5,621 

2,333 

015 

417 

1919 

5,117 

2, 185 

854 

1»062 

1920 

5,512 

1,791 

851 

1,407 

1921. 

5,303 

1,607 

746 

1,677 

1922 

3,550 

1,034 

538 

1 1,138 

1923 

5,408 

1,681 

1 546 

820 

1024 

7,038 

2,076 

592 

808 


Bureau of Cheinlstry. 


S$ 


Kind of fnilt or 

Dnit 

1 

Bu'i 

iitims 

1 (’unalZone 

Costa Rica 

vegetable 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1 1923 

1922 

1923 

Avocmlnw! 

Crates . . 

10 

8 



1 


Bananas 

Bunches. . 

152 

52 

331, 256 

503, 300 ; 

3,692,507 1 

3,485,756 


C rates 





38 






Carrots.. ... 

...do 


147 





CftfiRAva. _ 

do 






Coconuts 

Number.. 

26,790 

15, 150 

15,740,326 

14,869,444 ] 
18 

34, 110 

138,860 

Copra 

Bugs ... 


r!np.i^mh<»rK 

(lirates. 






KggpiAntfl 

...do 







Kigs 

...do 




! 



Gi^|Htfruil. . 

do 

70 

350 



126 

667 

T.linii hpnns 

do... 




Limes. 

...do 





3)1 

888 

MidfingAA 

...do 






Mammeas. . .. .. . 

...do 

4 

2 





Mangoes _ . 

do 






Okra 

do 







Onions . _ . 

...do 







Oranges - 

...do 



2 ■ 


1, 132 

2,708 

Parsley. . .. 

...do 


64 



Peas 

...do 




1 


Pepjiers . . _ . 

...do 

7 

31 



28 


Pineapples.. . .. 

...do 

3, 513 

2 

782 


i,344 

11,840 

391 

a , T « 

71 

Plantains 

(‘) 

Racks 

6 

8,978 

1,878 

Potat-oes 




Pumpkins 

'(») 

Crates 

165 



74 



Hapodillas 

783 

452 




Soursops 

pqiifiKh 

do -- 

6 





"Ido;. 17.: 

I 2 






Tangerines . . 

...do 






6 


_..do ... 

103,287 

30 

150,^ 





W fttAmiAlons 

Number.. 
Crates. ... 





Not specified . . 

6 

100 




Misf^laneous: 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

do.---.. 

7 



4 


...do 

37 


'^"'27' 




■■■1 
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Table 779 . — Fruit and vegetable imports inspected account black fly^ 192S and 

]9S3 — Continued 


Kind of fruit or 
vegetable 

Unit 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Total 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1. 

1023 

1922 

1923 

Avocadoes 

Crates 

46, 614 

67, 092 

! 12 

0 

46, 636 

57,109 

Bananas 

Bunches. 

1, %3, 307 

1,742,519 

10, (47, 059 

10,033,261 

16, 654, 281 

>15,824,808 

Beans 

Crates 


316 




316 

Beets 

...do 


292 




330 

Carrots 

...do 


349 




400 

Cassava 

...do 

605 

1,488 



605 

1,488 

Coconuts 

Numlier. . 

j 1,660,734 

1, 206, 200 

16,315,276 

21,211, 577 

33, 776, 236 

37, 440; 731 

Coi»ra - 

Bags 


400 


6, 933 


7,051 

Cucumbers 

Crates 


374 



374 

Eggplants. 

...do 

62, 856 

64, 218 



52,856 

64,218 

Figs 

do. 

592 


592 

Grapefruit 

...do 

I 184, 027 

2(il, 653 

2,758 

593 

180, 981 

263,163 

Lima beans 

do 

1 6, 885 

20,361 



6, 885 

20,361 

Linios. 


1 549 

' 181 

84 

82 

'944 

'651 

Malangas 

...do 

1,022 

786 

1 


1,023 

786 

Mammeas 

do. 

i 1,963 

1, 540 



1, 967 

1.542 

Mangoes 

do 

5', 528 

H, 638 

511 

207^ 

6^039 

*8,846 

■Okra 

,do 

6i iri 

7i 197 

1 


6i 134 

7' IW 

Onions 

...do 

4; 000 

14; 108 

2 


4,002 

14; 108 

Oranges 

do 

4,989 

5, 122 

3,206 

1,796 

9,329 

9,620 

Parsley 

, .do 

182 

246 

Pbas 

..do 


107 


35 


142 

Peppers 

...do 

108,241 

161, 564 

6, 155 

447 

114,426 

162,012 

Pineapples 

do 

1,051, 051 

1, 377, 39.1 

14 

985 

1,065,018 

1,404,250 

Plantains 

(') 

66, 704 

80,107 

149 

147 1 

75, 281 

81,709 

Piilfttoes .. , 

Backs. 

300 




300 


rumpkms-. 

(*) 

267 

215 

20 

37 

452 

326 

fYnpo(iilla.s . 

Crates. . 

28 

3 



• 811 

455 

Soursops .. 

do 


271 

! 


277 

SQuash- 

..do. 

925 

2,040 



927 

2,040 

Tangerines .. .. .. 

do 


246 

! 



252 

Tomnl-oes 

. . ,cto 

97, 565 

169,653 



200,852 

319,930 

WabTnielons - . 

Number. . 

6 



36 

Not specified 

Crates 

823 

657 

1 

8 

924 

671 

Miscellaneous. 








Fruits 

...do 

645 

143 


3 

656 

146 

Vegetables 

...do 

245 

184 

7 

72 

316 

256 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from annual reports of Federal Horticultural 
Board. 

» Crates in 1922; bunches in 4923. > Includes 10 bunches from Philippine Islands. 

» Number in 1922, crates in 1923, * Includes 1 crate from Philippmc Islands. 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 191^-1924 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Jan. 

January monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


M 

m 

o 

Oi 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 


0 

e 

Qreenvillef Me 



0.7 

16.4 

15.1 

12.4 

6 4 

15.0 

4«6 

15.2 

11. 

0 

8 7 

18.9 

Beeton, Mass 


ptwl 

28.7 

33.0 

33.0 

30 2 

21 0 

33.2 

21.0 

82 1 

27. 

2 

27 0 

81.9 

Bnfialo, N. Y 

SXi 


27.0 

25 3 

EE£] 

2A4 

14.1 

31.0 

15.6 

29. 1 

23 

2 

25 4 

2A4 


16 3 

26 8 

13.0 

10.4 

25.0 

14.4 

7.5 

22 0 

4. 1 

20 9 

12. 

8 

10 8 

lao 

Trenton, N. J 

sas 

4a 8 


k2E] 

3.5.5 

32.4 

2a4 

84.8 

23.2 

33 4 

28 

4 

31,0 

32.6 


30.7 

4a 2 



37.5 

31.6 

18.0 

34.4 

24.4 

34.6 

2a 

8 

33.4 

297 

Saranton, P8,_. 

27 2 

37.2 


KliWa 

msmm 

28 4 

17 4 

31.7 

ia7 

29 i 

24 

1 

29 8 

20.0 

Washington, D. C..,. 

33.4 

43.6 

38 6 

35.0 

39.8 

3.5. 0 

23.7 

38 1 

28.7 

36.6 

32 

0 

30 8 

35 0 

LFQobburg, Va 

37 6 

45.2 

42.0 

38 4 

43.2 

30 4 

27.0 

41 0 

34 4 

39 0 

35 

1 

39.8 

39 2 

Norfolk, Va 

4a 6 

51.2 

44. 1 

42 2 

E39 

42 8 

31 6 

43 8 

37 4 

43 6 

39 

2 

43 0 

42.2 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

32.5 

42.2 

37 6 

31 0 

38 8 

33 2 

20 3 

35 0 

2a 4 

37.4 

31 

8 

37 0 

392 

Charlotte. Sf C _ __ _ 

41 2 

48.8 

43 8 

41 6 

47.6 

46. 1 

32.4 

45 0 

39 8 

42 2 

40 

2 

44, 6 

49 0 


40.0 

6&3 

60 0 

40.7 

56.9 

54 6 

42.4 

51 1 

51.0 

51. 8 

47 

4 

63 7 

499 

Atlanta, Ga 

42.6 

49. 5 

4&0 

41.9 

4&8 

47.9 

34 8 

43 8 

42 7 

4.5 9 

43 

0 

49 2 

392 

ThomasvilJe, Qa 

51. 0 

59.4 

52.2 

51 0 

6a 1 

58 2 

4&0 

51.4 

53 0 

55 6 

51 

r. 

59 8 

40.4 

Jacksonville, Fla 

55.4 

63 6 

55 2 


82.4 

61 2 

50 0 

55 3 

57. 3 

58 0 

53 

4 

59 2 

rxi 7 

Miami. Fla 

67.3 

72 4 

64.4 

67.0 

72.0 

69.8 

62. 8 

65 1 

08. 6 

67 8 

67. 

6 

698 

60.5 

■wTtTfnnrTYiVtrToMH 


gHM;i 

37 8 

31 4 

37.6 

32.4 

ia3 

35 2 

25.4 

35 9 

20 

2 

36. 5 

29 8 

Cleveland, Ohio 

26. 5 

35 3 

32 0 


34.8 

27 3 

15.0 

32 0 

19 0 

32 0 

25 

6 

30 2 

24.0 

Evansville, Ind 

33 5 

39 4 

30 6 

31.5 

3A6 

36 3 

19.4 

38. 6 

30 4 

39.4 

32 

3 

40 8 

28.9 

Indianapolis. Ind 

23 4 

35. 1 

34 6 

26 1 

33.8 

30 6 

1A6 

34 0 

22 2 

34 3 

26 

7 

34 6 

28.5 

■srrntfTiWBinwwwwwi 

ESI 

29 3 

32.4 

24 . 

28.8 

24 2 

13 3 

31 0 

18. 8 

32 4 

21 

8 

30 8 

10 8 

Peoria, HI 

28.1 

27 8 

32 2 

21 0 

2F.2 

24 4 

10 4 

20. 2 

18 6 

32. 2 

23, 

8 

31.8 

10 0 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

23 6 

Wr.WM 

20.0 

23.3 

2a-7 

22 8 

12 5 

30 0 

10. 0 

39 5 

23. 

0 

2C.2 

293 

Marouetto, Mich 

16.3 

Ieh 

21 8 

16.3 

17.4 

12 6 

8.8 

24 6 

0.2 

23.4 

17 

2 

10 2 

19 S 

Mamson, Wis 

ia7 

19 4 

25.0 

15 4 

2a 2 

13 8 

5.6 

24. 1 

lU 0 

25 4 

17. 

0 

22. 0 

11.4 

BulutJi. ^innu 

7 9 

6.3 

15.4 

0 2 

6.1 

M 

as 

17 8 

3 0 

16 0 

8 

6 

13.0 

0.8 



13 8 

21.2 

12 4 

■liKI 

Ht 

3 7 

21 8 

7 0 

21.4 

12 

8 

17 0 

7 1 



23 5 

2D. G 

20 8 

20.8 

■ 1* ^ 

11.8 

29 8 

ia4 

39 4 

22. 

0 

29. 3 

17 Q 

iDubugue, Iowa 

19.1 

22. 7 

28.2 

17.2 

21.6 

■n i 

8 2 

25 9 

13 4 

28 5 

19 

7 

25.8 

U.O 

St. Louis, Mo 

KmkI 


30.7 

20 6 

34. 1 

ar * 

18 8 

37 8 

28 4 

39 2 

HO 

2 

39.5 

296 

Snrinirfleld. Mo 

Knjia 

34.2 

30.6 

32L2 

33.8 

KO 1 

18.4 

30 6 

31 4 

30 8 

31. 

8 

42 7 

294 

■i nTuvTnTSTflicIviTvM 

■fcSS 

5.6 

17.0 

0.2 

-6.0 

G 3 

1.4 

24 4 

7 4 

18 8 

8 

4 

12 3 

99 


as 

'BfVn 

0.6 

2.6 

-8 2 

-3 0 

-4.6 

14 4 

-2 .3 

10 5 

4 

1 

6 0 

-0 6 


16 0 

E?!Wim 

WAmm 


2.4 

14 8 

a 0 

29. 7 

10. 0 

27 9 

13 

0 

24.0 

11.8 


22.9 


34. 0 


lijM 

22. 8 

14. 8 

28 6 

28.0 

30. 1 

21. 

0 

32 9 

21.4 

Oinaha, Nebr. 

21.9 


KilVjJ 

21. 6 

17.2 

22 6 

12 7 

31 0 

23. 3 

32 0 

23. 

0 

32. 5 

17 4 


26. 4 

27 0 


wAmM 

WmM 

28 8 

15.3 

33 6 

39 2 

39 2 

27 

0 

37.2 

398 

■ tjf" f 

29 0 

20 4 

39 4 

30 6 

23.8 

31 3 

21. 1 

31 0 

32 8 

36 4 

28. 

6 

^.0 

291 

lola. Kans 

27.6 

esh 


30. 4 

28.5 

33 7 

17.6 

33 6 

30.5 

38.4 

30. 

0 

490 

27.1 

■tve 

40.9 

4G 0 

46 1 

30 4 

4a 2 

44 7 

27.6 

43 0 

39 3 

47 2 

49 

0 

40.2 

36 4 

Nashville, Tcnn 

3B.6 

45 4 

42 6 

36 2 

44 6 

41 8 

26 4 

40. 1 

38 6 

43 2 

38 

0 

45.0 

33.4 

Birmingham, Ala 

45.1 

62 0 

47 4 

lai 

51 2 

40.4 

30 6 

43 9 

46 2 

49 3 

45 

9 

51. 8 1 

490 

MobSe. Ala 

52.2 

67. 4 

53.6 

40.6 

67.2 

67.2 

45.7 

49 6 

53 0 

50 0 

53. 

0 

594 

47.4 

New Orleans, La 

54.2 

50 0 

56 6 

61 8 

G1 3 

.59 8 

48 1 

51 2 

66. 0 

59 2 

66. 

0 

61 0 

494 

Shreveport, La 

IWl 




51 0 

50 5 

38. 2 

4fi 0 

46. 2 

53. 4 

44 

6 

55.9 

42.8 


irSil 



340 

35.2 

3C 6 

30.7 

2817 

35.2 

41 0 

34. 

0 

48.3 

35 1 

■ -imw 







58.0 

56.0 

5a 2 

65.8 

57, 

8 

»7.6 

.•>6.2 

El Paso, Tex 

45 0 


48 4 

RiiKi 


gtHil 

41.5 

40 7 

44, 5 

48 6 

43 

5 

40 1 

'42,2 

Fort Worth, Tox 

45 4 

46 1 

53 0 



48 6 

36.8 

45 8 

43 0 

51 4 

43 

0 

55.5 

41.4 

Galveston, Tex 


64 6 

67 0 

51 2 

5^4 

50 6 

47.8 

50 6 

64 0 

6a 2 

52. 

0 

62.0 

50.4 

San Antonio, Tex 





.56 2 

5.5 2 

47 0 

49. 7 

49 4 

58. 4 

49 

4 

62. 0 

17,4 

Oklahoma City, Okla 



45 4 

37. 1 

33 4 

39 0 

25 0 

38 4 

35. 2 

43.0 

35. 

2 

47 8 

34 0 

Little Rock. Ark 



47.0 

40 2 

45 2 

46 0 

28 6 

43. 2 

40 8 

47.2 

39. 

8 

49.7 

30 9 

■ i |;\'A1‘-I« IMi 1 



18.8 

11.4 

-13 3 

11 2 

10.8 

34 1 

13 0 

28 0 

13 

8 

19,4 

11 0 





20 2 

4.4 

KitU 

21.8 

26 8 

24 2 

20 1 

16 

9 

27.4 

17 9 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

25. 5 

24.4 

31.4 

25 8 

17 0 

21.8 

19.8 

31. 8 

as. 5 

28.2 

21 

0 

32 2 

24.7 

Sheridan, Wyo 

18.9 

14.4 

29.2 

17.8 

1.8 

18 2 

15 0 

27.9 

22 8 

27 0 

11 

(f 

28.4 

14.2 

Pueblo, Colo 

29.9 

20.0 

38.6 


27,1 

30 1 

22 8 

30 8 

3.5 0 

35.4 

26. 

1 

89.0 

27,8 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 


24.8 

33 5 

24.4 

3a 6 

28.0 

26.2 

24.4 

33 9 

32 4 

28 

0 

34 9 

77.0 

Phoenix, Art* 

51 2 

47.2 

WSMm 

lihUl 

50.8 

40 0 

49.6 

sag 

53.3 

52,0 

48 

0 

55.4 

50.4 

Modena, Utah 

26 7 

23.0 

32.2 

24 2 

24.4 

13.6 

2a2 

25.0 

28.7 

28.7 

10. 

6 

33 5 

24.4 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

29.2 

26.9 

36. 2 

28 2 

29.4 

21.2 

30.4 

32 0 

sag 

35.7 

22 

2 

36 0 

23.0 


28. 6 

25.2 

34.0 

29 8 

22. 1 

11 8 

31 8 

29.2 

31.5 

82.6 

11. 

8 

39 4 

29 7 

Boise, Idaho 

29 8 

28.0 

87.8 

27.8 

27 4 

23 2 

84 4 

32. 8 

39 1 

84 8 

29 

0 

35.5 

23.6 

Seattle, Wash 

30.5 

36.0 

43.2 

40.6 

31.0 

38 0 

43.7 

41 4 

40 2 

40.4 

35. 

5 

40 4 

41.0 

Walla Walla. Wash... 

32.7 

32.0 

46.6 

30. 8 

18.6 

34 0 

30 8 

86 8 

31 6 

37 8 

23. 

0 

40.8 

30.7 

liu.ilLUiPtijJ.HPilH 

30.4 

38.2 

45.8 

30 2 

20.6 

30 6 

45.4 

42 2 

30.4 

41.6 

85. 

2 

42.8 

38 5 


41.2 

38.4 

45.4 

40.3 

35.8 

38 0 

45 8 

41.3 

41.2 

42 0 

37. 

2 

42 6 

41.5 

Eureka. Calif. 

EliKl 

42. 7 

40 6 

4&8 

43. 0 

42.6 

48 4 

40.0 

47.9 

45.6 

43 

2 

46 9 

49 0 

pu ( ; 1 f [ 1 ij : 1 [ ijpmdm 1 

46 2 

44 5 

5ao 

47.4 

45.6 

42 8 

46. 4 

48 2 

4.8 2 

46 4 

41. 

7 

46 2 

497 

>mwll 

54.6 

82. 1 

50 8 

55.0 

50.8 

51.2 

66 7 

60.2 

56. 0 

54. 1 

53 

4 

58. 1 

58.5 

Sacramento, Oalif I 

45.8 

44.2 

48.8 

46. 3 

43 6 

42 4 

47. 6 

40 2 

46.8 

46.2 

49 

6 

43 8 

45.1 

San Diego. Calif 1 

54. 8 


56.8 

55. 2 

52 5 

51.6 

54.4 

i 60.6 

54. 6 

53.6 

52. 

5 

56 3 

55.2 

liijfiiiHlBI 

m 

47.4 

nil 

60.8 

47.0 

47 6 

1 

52.7 

51. 2 ^ 

, 52. 2 

1 40. 5 

49 

8 

48.1 

592 


t Normals are based on records of 30 or more Fears of observations. 
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Tabu 780 . — TttaptfntwK MoalUy nerwui^ tmd tuem Umtptratwe «( tdtettd 
P 0 M 9 in th$ United t91$^19B4-^oniisined ^ 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

February monthly mean temperature 

for 

Veh. 

1018 

m4 

1015 

im 

1917 

1018 

1010 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

o 

IftO 

36.6 
2L4 

lao 

29.6 

39.8 
2a7 
34 2 

87.8 
4aa 
814 
416 

49.5 
413 
616 

54.6 

64.0 

31.6 
2a4 

85.6 
3a5 

28.8 
2ao 

24.0 

21.0 

23.2 

17.7 

21.2 
27 2 

26.7 

3a 8 
da4 
315 
16 4 
3a4 
814 

29.8 
812 
3a9 

360 
418 

sag 

4a2 

514 

562 

40.0 

40.6 
610 

48.9 

47.4 

55.6 

54.4 

40.7 

44.1 
214 
310 
816 

361 
318 
aa4 
518 

87.8 

89.3 

89.9 
410 
410 
464 

410 

411 
511 
464 
616 

55.3 

59.0 

57.0 

Green Me 

Boston, Mass 

Bnflalo, N. Y 

Oenton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Pittsburgl^ Fa. 

Berantou, Pcl.. 

Wasblngton, D. C.... 

I^nohborg, Va 

Norfolk. Va 

Parkfirsburg, W. Va,. 
Cbariotte, N. C...... 

Oluttleston, S. 0 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Tbomasvillc, Ga. 

Jackaonville, Via 

Miami, Fla. 

OixKjtnnaU, Obio 

Oleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, tad 

IttdianapolU!, Ind 

Cblokgo, ill 

Paoria. til 

Grand Raplin, Mich. 

Marquette, Mwib 

Madison, Wls 

Duluth, Mmn. 

BL Paul, Minn 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Louie, Mo,- 

Sprlntsfleld. Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak.,.. 
Devils Lake, N Dak. 

Pierre, S Dak 

North Platte, Nebr... 

Oiualia, Nclir 

Concordia, Kaus.,... 
Dodge City, fans — 

I<da, Kans 

Memphis, Tenn 

Nartiville, Tenn 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

Now Orleans, La — I 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Townsville, Tex 

Ei Paso, Tex 

Fort Worthjt^Tcx 

Galveston, Tex.. 

San Antonio, Tax 

OkUdioma City. Okie. 

little Hock, Ark 

Bavre, Mont 

Eabpell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Coio - 

Sa^ Fe, N, Mex.*.. 

Pbefmix, ArhL 

Modena Utah — .... 
Balt LSeCky. Utah. 
wiimainiMca, Nev. . - 

Bolae. Idaho. 

Seattle, Wadh 

WaMa waBa, Wash... 
Portland, Oi^ 

jvemd, CaW 

Axigelee, Calif.... 
iMmoeato. OaBf — 

o 

12.4 

88.3 
84.8 
18.0 

80.7 

32.8 
8ri.5 

85.8 

40.8 

42.7 
812 

43.9 

52.4 
4&8 

55.0 
5ao 
es.8 

82.8 

27.4 
8tl8 

81.1 

27.4 

25.9 
2dw5 
1A8 

19.1 

11.4 
16.8 

23.7 

22. 2 
SI 5 
8A2 
laa 

16 

18.0 

2ao 

25.5 

20.8 

33.2 

82.2 
44.3 

41.6 

48.0 1 

55.2 
57. 3 1 

sao 
38 1 

62.6 

49.01 
48.8* 

56.3 

55.4 
80.6 

410 
13.6 
23 8 

27.8 

22.4 

32.0 

33.1 

55.1 
3L0 

83.8 
83L5 
318 

41.1 

37.1 

411 

43.4 

47.2 
5L1 
5&5 
8ai 
55.1 
812 

0 

ia4 

27.7 
212 

13.1 
816 

28.8 

26.4 
86.6 

40.2 
43 0 
312 
414 
510 

45.4 
510 

58.4 

70.8 
810 
214 

83.6 

27.4 

1 218 

214 
i 21.0 
ILl 
1.5. 6 
5.6 
119 
214 

20.4 

81.9 

51.0 
lao 

11 

18.6 
2a6 

23.6 

25.4 
218 
27.8 
410 

39.6 
46 0 
510 
516 

47.4 

31.6 

50.6 

45.7 

43.8 

55.0 
510 
814 
414 

13.7 

17.0 

mo 

110 

24.6 

30.2 
53L1 

27.6 

81.8 

81.6 
8L3 

40.0 
218 
39.7 
414 
416 
5a6 
588 
5ao 

53.4 
514 

o 

5.0 
2i3 
16.0 

8.8 

25.6 
218 
10.8 
80.1 
85.2 
38 6 

27.6 

39.6 

48.6 
43.1 

51.4 
5.*^ 3 

67. 4 

27.4 
19 8 

29 0 
21 g 

[ 20.2 
19 8 
15.8 
11 6 
111 
17 

ao 

19 7 
15 8 

27.4 

1 31.2 

5.3 
-3 a 
10 4 
218 
21 4 
20. 0 

30 0 
30 0 
40 2 * 
38 0 
414 

52 U 

53 2 
40 4 
3a2 
618 
49 0 
418 
518 
.53 2 
86 7 
4L8 

7.6 
218 
25 6 

20 6 
310 
818 
55 1 
816 
845 

86.4 
36 0 

413 

8a 8 

414 

415 

47.0 
512 
,514 

51.1 
57 4 
540 

o 

20.4 

83.2 
20.6 
20,8 
sao 
8a8 

33.2 

sag 

413 

45.4 

89.7 

45.7 

51.5 
4^8 
518 

65.6 
40.1 

818 
41 2 

37.0 
845 

1 8a4 

1 81 1 
25u4 
27. 7 
2(16 
25u5 
316 
80 2 

40 5 
80 8 

20.6 
15 4 

23.4 

20.7 
31 0 

35.1 
39 0 
39 6 ; 

46 0 

41 0 

47.8 
5.1.3 
56 2 

51.4 
41 4 
643 

47 8 
52 2 
56 0 
58 4 

43.8 
46 4 

lae 
2a4 
31 2 
215 
8a5 
314 

53.8 

81.8 
8a2 
87.6 
418 

44.5 

42.0 

45.4 

45.0 

414 
512 
547 

51.0 

65.4 
516 

o 

U.0 

25.5 
lao 
1L6 

27.8 

26.8 

23.6 
842 
818 

41.1 

sao 

43. C 
62 0 
441 

54.4 

57.2 
617 

29.6 

23.0 

1 34 3 

25.0 
25 0 
244 
21 1 
119 
17 1 

7.0 

11.5 

21.3 

20.1 
318 
84 0 
11 8 

12 

10.2 

2H.g 

23.6 
28 2 
a-io 
212 
415 
39 1 I 

45.6 i 

53.0 
56 6 

50.6 
43 5 
648 
53 4 
48 8 
5S 3 
5a6 

39.3 
440 
14 2 
24 4 
81.8 
210 
86 0 
aao 
50.6 

86.1 
3a 0 

87.4 
88 6 
41, 9 
316 
412 

45.8 
5a4 

,549 

ia7 

53.8 
5a4 
5a 8 

0 

9.1 

25.8 
lao 

0.5 

28.5 

27.6 
241 
818 
sao 
sag 

30.8 
419 

50.8 

44.4 

53 2 
5a 8 
64 8 

29.0 
21 3 
315 
26. X 

19.8 

sag 

17.4 

6.4 

11. 1 

L8 
a2 
i 19.2 
14 2 
3a4 

1 83.0 

1 8 
i-as 
ia4 

26.8 

21.6 
2a6 

311 
31 8 

43 2 

39 g 

47 g 

54 4 

aag 

51 a 

40 6 
66 3 

48 8 
49.0 

57.2 
5/ 6 
39 1 

44 8 

as 

210 

27.2 

20.5 

35.4 
318 
53 8 

2a 2 
216 
28 9 

30.5 

80.3 
3a 0 
4L5 
41.2 
44 2 

51.4 
55l 8 
5ao 
547 

52 0 

o 

10.2 

2a9 

23.1 
laa 
oao 

817 

2as 

36.8 

4L2 

43.7 

sas 

4a6 

55.2 

50.8 
aa5 
618 
7a 4 
345 
28 2 

87.3 

31 0 

27.2 
27 0 
214 
12 8 
19 5 
las 
17 4 

26 4 

23.0 

35.6 
37 6 
14 2 

1 8 6 

20.2 
29 1 

27 5 

32 6 
37 6^ 
31 8 
46 8 
44 7 ’ 
52 6 

59.4 
03 0 

a** 1 
44 0 
65 2 
51 8 
510 
67 0 
5a 6 
43 1 
48 0 

17.8 
21 7 

29.4 
23 1 

87.4 

85.8 
5a 3 
31 8 

31.7 
811 
3a 0 
4ao 
317 
41.6 

43.4 

47.0 

51.4 
5ao 
40.3 
55 1 
51 8 

0 

ia2 
816 
2a8 
21 8 
34 4 

33.5 
813 
87 2 

39.8 

42.6 
3.x 8 
418 

51.6 
444 
53 8 

57.6 
6a6 

34.4 
31 3 
37 7 
812 
8a 5 

30 8 

28.5 
23 3 
23 7 

13.8 

17.0 
2a 5 

25.7 
3(17 

35.8 

10.0 
3.6 

14 0 
23 6 
27 8 
80 9 

31 0 

35.1 
4Lb 

41.2 
46 0 

53.6 
5aa 

49 6 
37 9 
616 

46 0 

47 3 
55 4 

aio 
40 2 
45 0 
14 9 
23 0 
25 6 

21.6 
30 0 

27.2 

51.2 

29 4 
34 2 

33.4 

30 8 
40 8 
89 0 
416 

43.2 
47.0 

40.5 

53.6 
4a4 
53.6 
51 6 

« 

lao 

27.6 

19.0 
15.4 
2a3 
2a2 

248 
817 
3a 4 

aao 

511 

39.8 
4a 2 

41.8 
5a6 

53.9 
i 64.2 

816 

245 

35 0 
29 2 
25.8 

27.6 
21.2 
lao 

18 4 
114 
1.5.5 

15.3 
21 1 

34 8 

36 9 
17.2 

8 0 
2a 1 

20.6 

28.0 

33 9 

35 1 

36 8 

43.6 

39 4 
445 
53 2 

50.6 
51 8 

40 5 
65. 4 
ai 4 
50 4 
5a 8 
57 7 
42 2 
4a 2 
21 3 
25 9 
20.8' 
27 0 

34 8 

37 6 
57 6 
81 8 
87 4 
84 5 

85.4 
4a8 
87.1 
412 
4L2 
4a 0 

512 
57 6 

50.4 

sae 

518 

0 

las 

816 

29.4 
20.9 
34 2 

aae 

81.6 

39.0 

41.4 
4a 0 
3a 2 

45.5 

53.6 
: 4ai 

1 5a 4 

69 6 
68.8 

37.0 
311 

40.0 

aaa 

314 
34 4 

30.0 
23 5 
26 4 
19 0 
23 8 

33 2 

29 8 
42 1 
414 
22 8 
I"' 4 
313 

34 3 

35.8 

39.6 
3a 7 

41.8 
47 6 

45.1 
60 0 
56 0 1 

60.2 
5i 6 
41 6 
ai 8 
49 ^ 
62 0 
5ft 0 
5S 4 
44 2 
49 0 
28 8 

30 2 
80 2 
81 9 

38.2 
34 8 
67 6 
84 6 

sag 
86 8 

35.3 
419 

40.7 
4a 2 
4a4 

47.8 
51.5 

57.4 

50.9 

5.4 2 
619 

0 

148 

310 

27.1 

20.1 

34 2 
3a 2 

31.5 

38.6 

42.0 
44 8 

38. 4 

48.4 
54 4 

50.1 
61.2 
610 

70.3 
3a 0 

31.7 
38 9 
33 4 
29 4 
29.9 
27 6 
17.0] 

20.3 

7.6 
11.0 
2a4 

23.8 
36 4 
3a2 

12 
-0 4 

9.6 

24.3 
24 8 

31 0 

34.0 

35 4 
47 2 

40.0 
52 8 
69 4 
62 7 
54 0 

40.8 ! 

66.7 
50 5 

52 5 
,59 9 
5a2 
42 8 
4a 2 

0 4 1 

15.4 

23.9 j 
11 4 

53 2 

32 2 
64 4 

29.0 

29.8 
2a9 

81.9 

39.4 

83.4 

39.9 
41.2 

45.0 

49.6 

54.0 
0A 

63.7 
503 

o 

7.1 

23.4 
2a7 

9.2 
304 

27.4 

23.0 
816 
87.8 

89.2 
aL2 

,412 

5a8 

48.7 

56.6 

58.0 

69.8 
28 3 

23.8 
316 

26.0 
218 

23.2 

19.6 
114 

15.0 
a4 
0.8 

214 

las 

30.4 
32 0 

7 2 

2 0 

18.7 

26.3 
25 6 

30.0 
810 
312 

41.0 
30 5 
40 8 
53 6 

57.0 
404 

86.8 
62.6 
46 2 

46.4 
508 
510 
38 0 

42.4 

13.6 

17 0 
23 9 

18 8 

29.6 
312 
55 3 
22 0 
2aa 

27.7 

30.7 

87.3 

29.8 

87.4 

41. 8 i 
45.71 

50.3 
58.8: 
50.2 

65.3 
513 


* Nocmals are based on records of 80 or moie years of obsarratieDS. 
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Table 780. — Temperature: MorMp normal * and mean temperature at edected 
» points in the United States, Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Mar. 

March monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 




1923 

1924 

Greenville, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Canton, N.Y 

Trenton, N.J 

PittsborglL Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

Washington, D, C— - 

o 

23.6 

85.6 

31.1 

27.7 

89.1 
89. C 

86.2 
42. 0 

0 

28.0 

42.4 
34 8 
31.8 
46 1 

43.4 
42 0 
49.0 

0 

25.2 
8a7 
30.1 
26.0 
85.6 
36.8 
34 1 
30.4 

» 

23.2 

85.8 

27.8 
25 2 
30.0 
33 2 
81 6 
32 8 

0 

12 8 
30.6 
27.1 
19,0 
32 2 
841 

28.9 

37.9 

o 

25.0 
37.2 
822 
28 4 
89 2 
40.6 
36 4 
43.4 

o 

23.8 
827 
347 

28.4 

41.8 
446 
39.6 

48.4 

KliKI 

o 

27.5 
89.2 
82 0 
80.7 
40.4 
42 6 
32 2 
45 5 

o 

32 2 
42 2 
41.6 
37.3 
520 
527 
42 8 
52 5 

o 

28.5 
39.8 
35 2 
32 0 
41,2 
43.0 
38.7 
42 4 

o 

17.6 

33.9 

29.2 
20.0 
823 
326 

34.2 
45.4 

o 

27.0 
37.4 
8L2 
228 
39.8 

37.0 
820 
42 6 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk, Va 

47.3 

6a2 

42 6 

41. 

2 

44 6 

46. 

6 

62 

3 

49.4 

47,4 

57. 

1 

48.8 

47.9 

42 6 

48 2 

547 

424 

42 

4 

441 

47. 

2 

52 

6 



58. 

1 

61.2 

49.0 

428 

Parkersburg, W. Va_. 
Charlotte, N. C 

42.8 

46.0 

8a9 

35. 

4 

39 4 

42 

2 

47. 

8 

44 6 

ESQ 

PI 

9 

40 7 

421 

40.0 

50.4 

53.6 

46 2 

43 

1 

49 8 

50. 

3 

56. 

8 

52 0 

49.8 


El 

53 2 

62 6 

426 

Charleston, S. C 

57 4 

60.0 

61.2 

49. 

6 

56.2 

69. 

4 

62 

0 

59 5 

54.6 

65. 

1 

59.0 

69.6 

54.0 

Atlanta, Ga 

52L0 

53.0 

48 6 

48. 

6 

60.7 

52 

6 

59. 

2 

54.0 

49.6 

61 

1 

63.0 

62 1 

48 9 

Thomasville, Oa 

60 2 

61.4 

65.8 

62 

2 

52 2 

02 

8 

65 

0 

63 0 

57.4 



02 0 

61.0 

60.4 

Jacksonville, Fla 

62.6 

648 

57.7 

56. 

8 

59.6 

65 

6 

67. 

6 

63.8 

59.5 


ni 

64.8 

|T V;1 

622 

Miami, Fla 

72.0 

75.4 

65.4 

63 

0 

65.8 

72. 

4 

72 

4 

71.7 

67.6 

Em 


72 8 

Et. I'fl 

66,8 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

40.9 

44 8 

40.6 

87. 

5 

38 9 

41 

0 

47. 

6 

43 7 

44 0 

E«yl 


44.8 

IToH 

37.7 

ClevelaDd, Ohio 

84.6 

3a 0 

84 0 

30. 

4 

30.1 

37 

3 

40. 

2 

37.1 

40. 0 

45 

6 

38.8 

84.8 

33.0 

Evansville, Ind 

46.9 

44 4 

42 0 

39. 

0 

42 6 

47. 

2 

52 

2 

47 7 

46.6 

m 

6 

420 

43.0 

40 0 

Indianapolis, Ind 

40.0 

39.4 

37.7 

35 

5 

37.9 

41. 

5 

47 

4 

42 6 

42 3 


9 

48 6 

38 2 

35 6 

Chicago, 111 

3(13 

35.2 

35 7 

84 

8 

34 6 

32 

8 

42 

2 

38 5 

422 

45 

8 

39 4 

33 0 

34.6 

Peoria, lll_ 

87 0 

35.4 

86.8 


1 

87 4 

40 

0 

45 

6 

ksh 

41.5 

47. 

3 

41.2 

34.2 

34 8 

Grand Rapids, Micb_ 

83.0 

32 8 

32 0 

3 

4 

28 8 

35 

0 

38 

4 

Em 

821 

EQ 


mmM 

28.7 

32 2 

Marouette, Mich 

Madison, Wis 

24.8 

21 9 

25.0 

26 

5 

19.6 

25 

3 

31. 

7 

E7!Vi1 


22 

4 


17.8 

27.7 

30.6 

29 6 

30 4 

20 

6 

226 

31 

8 

37 

9 


84.0 

37 

4 

84.1 

24 7 

29.0 

Duluth, Minn 

23.7 

17.0 

23.2 

25 

0 

18.9 

23. 

2 

31 

4 


25 3 

24 

6 


13.5 

25.3 

St. Paul, Minn 

29.1 

20.0 

80 8 

28 

0 

26 2 

27. 

3 

38 

3 



33. 

7 

32 3 

21.0 

30 4 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

85.9 

34 4 

37 2 

81 

2 

37.6 

87. 

5 

45 

0 

39 0 

80.8 

44. 

2 

40 0 

31.5 

33.2 

DubuQue, Iowa 

34 0 

32 8 

34 6 

82 

0 

33 6 

34 

8 

41. 

6 

32 6 

37.2 

41. 

2 

37 4 

27.6 

320 

Bt. Louis, Mo 

43.8 

421 

43 5 

32 

6 

45.0 

40 

6 

52 

6 

47 1 



a 


41.4 

39.8 

Springfield, Mo 

45.2 

41.3 

440 

35 

1 

47 8 

47 

0 

52 

6 

Em 


52 

8 

Esvl 

41 6 

328 

Bismarck, N. Dak—. 

24.2 

20.8 

27 6 

24 

0 

24 7 

24 

8 

30 

5 

in 


27. 

8 

27.3 

21.4 

26.8 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

ia5 

13.2 

23.0 

28 

8 

17.0 

21. 

8 

34 

2 

tftl 


21. 

0 

25 0 

12 4 

24.3 

Pierre, S. Dak 

31.6 

27 0 

32 3 

20 

8 

34 6 

29. 

6 

42 

7 

EiiMJ 


88 

0 

Esia 

20 4 

29.2 

North Platte, Nebr... 

36.6 

32 8 

38.8 

26. 

8 

43.0 

33. 

0 

45 

4 

37.0 

37.9 

43. 

4 

38 8 

34 2 

29.0 

Omaha, Nebr 

87.0 

8.6,0 

87.4 

80. 

0 

39.5 

88. 

6 

47. 

1 


41 6 

45 

6 

40 0 

32 7 

83 8 

Concordia, Kans 

41.0 

38.6 

41.3 

80. 

6 

44 5 

41. 

6 

48. 

4 


Ell 

47 

6 

E ■:! 

87.9 

35 2 

Dodge City, Kans 

42.8 

40.0 

48.7 

32 

6 

48 1 ! 

41 

8 

49 

4 


E33 

49. 

1 

E ■>] 


33 6 

lola, Kens 

4Z4 

39 8 

45 4 

34 

6 

47 1 1 

46 

8 

61 

0 


42 4 

52 

1 

K iMil 


39.0 

Memphis, Term 

52.3 

51 0 

49.3 

42 

7 

52 0 j 

ai 

5 

52 

1 


51 8 

61. 

4 

52 9 


46.0 

Nashville, Tenn 

49.2 

48.8 

46 0 

41 

3 

47 2 

49 

9 

56 

3 


48 5 

59. 

0 

OS] 

47.6 

43 0 

Birmingham, Ala 

55.4 

54 6 

50. 1 

45 

4 

52 8 

52 

2 

61. 

8 

65 6 

52 1 

64. 

Cl 

52 4 

54.0 

50.2 

Mobile, AU 

60 0 

00.2 

55 1 

52 

4 

69.9 

63. 

4 

66 

9 

61 6 

57.8 

66 

8 

622 

58.8 

520 

New Orleans, La 

62.8 

61.3 

67.6 

6a 

0 

03 8 

62 

1 

68 

9 

64.0 

60 3 

WTil 

6 

Em 

61.6 

527 

Shreveport, La 

\ Amarillo, Tex 

58.3 

54 2 

55 0 

47. 

2 

60.6 

58 

4 

02 

a 

58.2 

56 9 

62 

7 

67 1 

55.0 

53.8 

40.9 

43.3 

47 3 

37. 

2 

53.7 

42 

2 

62 

6 

46 4 


131 

El 

Em 

42 8 

88.0 

Brownsville, Tex 

68.2 

65 2 

63.4 

59. 

0 

71.4 

69 

6 

71. 

2 

60.2 

7. ^ 

74 

3 

627 

65.0 

026 

El Paso, Tex 

55.8 

52 0 ! 

53.1 

49. 

3 

624 

53. 

8 

50. 

2 

54 6 

t ] 


3 


51.2 

51.6 

Fort Worth, Tex 

57.7 

53.2 ! 

65.6 1 

42 

8 

62 4 

58 

8 

62 

2 

521 



4 

524 

53.6 

528 

Galveston, Tex 

62.4 

69.4 1 

57.2 ! 

63. 

8 

65.8 

63. 

3 

66. 

□ 

627 

$ • 


Q] 

61.6 

59.6 

528 

San Antomo, Tex 

•2.8 

59 4 

5a8 

63 

2 

68.6 

63. 

6 


miWM 



0 

61.0 

58.6 

526 

Oklahoma City.Okla. 

50 0 

44.2 

50 0 

38 

4 

54 4 

51. 

0 

55. 

□ 

EdS] 



0 

42 0 

Em 

41.8 

Little Bock, Ark 

53.0 

51.4 

51.0 

43. 

2 

54.8 

54 

0 



1 

61. 

3 

52 4 

49.6 

47.8 

Bavre, Mont 

27.1 

21.6 

83 8 

24. 

9 

84 0 

22 

0 

86 

6 

17.4 

27.6 

22 

6 

20.8 

Em 

220 

Ealispell, Mont 

82.9 

26.6 

85.4 

37 

1 

85.4 

22 

2 

86. 

1 

82 8 

81.2 

38. 

8 

WfU 


84.1 

Cheyenne^Wyo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

83.1 

3a 8 

840 

27. 

6 

32 6 

25. 

6 

KM 

a 

ITtl 

81.5 

87. 

6 

11:1] 

222 

21.6 

82.7 

25.0 

84 6 

30. 

2 

38.0 

24 

0 


3 


30.4 

82 

6 

82 2 

28.9 

23.2 

41.6 

89.7 

41.2 

3a 

0 

425 

87. 

6 

J',' 

1 

tlEl 

42 5 

47, 

0 

41.6 

87.0 

81.8 

Santa Fo, N. Mex 

39,7 

8ao 

89.4 

86. 

8 

43.6 

85. 

6 


87.6 

87,4 

42 6 

36.4 

34.6 

83.7 

Phoenix, Arif 

6a7 

6a7 

63.6 

58 

6 

64.0 

56. 

2 

62 



524 

64. 

7 

57.0 

529 

526 

Modena, Utah 

8a2 

8a 2 

41.8 

89 

8 

426 

81. 

0 

IS 



82 3 

42 0 


34.8 

30.6 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

41.7 

8a2 

45.0 

45. 

1 

46.8 

33. 

0 



T " 

Em 

42 

2 


87.0 

826 

Winnemooca, Nev 

40.0 

87.4 

44.6 

43. 

2 

44.2 

82 

8 

42 



88 5 

43. 

8 

829 

87.5 

827 

Boise. Idaho. 

Seattle. Wash 

42.7 

8a9 

46.0 

47. 

2 

420 

38. 

2 

45. 


- 

i i 


42 

3 

• 

40.6 

89.0 

44 9 

41.9 

47.6 

50. 

0 

444 

41. 

0 

•44. 


t 

Ertl 

44. 

6 



424 

Walla Walla, WQ0h 

46 1 

421 

49.4 

49. 

7 

47,7 

89. 

8 

49. 



lift] 

47. 

2 



44L4 

Portland, Oieg 

46.9 

446 

51,1 

52 

6 

47.0 

42 6 

40 


48 2 

45.8 

E3 

□ 


47,2 

428 

Roeeburg, Greg 

Eureka, Calif. 

47.1 

4a6 

51.8 

51. 

5 

48.4 

42 

6 

48. 


47.4 

44 8 

42 

4 

IS 1 

47.2 

426 

48.8 

45.6 

428 

52 

1 

426 

43. 

8 



47.0 

47.0 

49 

8 

$ 0 

47.4 

426 

Fresno, Calif 

55.0 

548 

529 

524 

57.4 

51,8 

I.Jil 


EH 

62 7 

52 

8 

52 6 


H4 

Los Angeles, Oallf.... 

57.5 

57.8 

620 

61. 

4 

620 

52 

7 



Em 

66.8 

524 

520 


524 

Sacramento, OaHf 

548 

52 6 

sai 

57. 

4 

526 

52 

8 


I7f1 

61.0 

520 

528 


52,8 

San Diego. Calif. 

San Francieoo, Oalif.. 

56.7 

5a 1 

61.4 

59. 

4 

59.2 

54 

6 


3 


62 6 

57. 

5 

54.6 


526 

542 

526 

524 

57. 

9 

56,6 

5L7 



52 6 

54.0 

52 4 


64.6 


1 Normals are based on records of 80 or more yean of observations. 
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TAfiiLX! 7S0. — Temperature: Monthly normal * and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 1913-1924 — Continued * 


station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

April 

April monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1921 

Greenville, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Canton, N.Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Flttsbuigh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa_ 

Washington, 1), C 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk . Vtt 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

Charlotte, N. C_ 

Charleston, S. (’ 

Atlanta, Oa 

Thomas villo, Oa 

Jack&oiJviHe, Fla 

Miami, Flft 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind ..... 
Indianapolis, Irifi... 

Chicago, 111 

Peoila, 111 

Grand Kiipids, Mich 

Murf^uettc, Mich 

Madison, W IS 

Duluth, Minn 

Bt. Paul, Mmn 

Des Moines, lo-wa... 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. I^OUKS, Mo 

Springfield, Mo.. . 
Hisinarck, N. Dak . 
Devils Luke, N. Dak. 

Fieri e, S DsUc 

No'th Plalte, Nfbr. 

Omaha, Nobr 

Concordia, Kane 

Dodge City, Runs. .. 

lola, Kans 

Memphis, Tenn.. .. 
Nashville, Tenn, ... 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleun;^ I>a 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex 

El Paso. Tex, 

Port Worth, Tex 

Galveston, Tex 

Ban Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma Clty.Okla. 

Little Rock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

Kalispell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, w yo 

Puoblm Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Arix. 

Modena, Utah 

S<dt Lake City, Utah. 

W innemucca, Ne v 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

Portland, Oreg 

Roeeburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif ! 

Lot Angeles, Calif... - 
8ac^awento.CaIif...- 

Son Diego. Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

0 

36.4 

46.4 

42.8 
42 6 

49.8 
61.2 

47.9 

53.3 

67.3 

56.8 

53 4 

59.8 

64 6 
61 0 
66 7 
68 7 

74.2 

62.4 

46.2 

66.7 
52 1 
17 7 
50 9 
46 2 

37.8 

45.4 

37.0 
45 6 
50 1 
4S. 6 
55 8 
66 0 
42. 1 

38.2 
40 8 
48 6 
61. 2 
63 5 
63 6 

54 2 
01 8 

69.0 
68. 3 
66 2 

68.8 

65 8 
5.5. 8 

73.7 

63.4 
66. 0 
68 7 

69.1 

69.8 
02. 1 
43.7 

43.6 
40 9 

43.4 

60.1 

46.7 

67.0 

46.0 

40.6 

46.7 

60.4 

49.4 

63.1 
61 8 
61.0 

40.0 

60.3 

50.4 

68.1 
68.6 
66.0 

o 

39.6 
48 0 
45 0 

45 4 

62.6 
61 6 
61 2 

65 6 

67.4 
68 6 
53 0 

59 2 
62 6 
69 4 

66 1 

67 3 
71 0 

64 0 

47.4 

66 7 
52 0 
48 8 

51 7 

48 3 
41 2 

47 2 
40 4 

49 2 

52 0 
51 0 
66 1 

60 7 

48 1 

46 6 
60 8 
51 0 

63 4 
66 2 

65 8 
58 4 

61 2 

68 6 
61 3 

66 6 

67 6 

64 2 

50 2 

60 3 
60 6 
64 8 
67.2 

66 9 
60,6 
61.8 
46 1 
42.9 

43.1 

46 6 
50 8 

47 2 

67 2 
45 3 
61.0 

46.6 

60.6 

49 0 

63.2 1 

61 0 
60 3 

40.3 

60.7 

50.8 
58.0 
58.0 

55.4 

o 

31 6 

45 3 

40.2 
89 5 
48 6 
40 4 

46.2 

63.6 

66.7 

55 8 

53 9 
60.6 
65 2 
61 8 
68 6 
70. 1 
74 6 

63 9 

4.5 4 

56 4 
: 61 9 

48 3 

1 61.2 

1 45. 6 
35. 1 
! 45 1 
33 6 
44 4 

60 4 

48 5 
50 4 

54 8 

43 1 
37 4 

47 4 

50 0 

51 8 

2 

64 2 

65 0 

61 1 

58.6 
62 8 ' 

67 8 

68 9 
64 7 
56 0 
71 6 
64.0 
63 2 

66.7 

66 8 
68 0 
61 8 

44 9 
44 8 
40 2 
43 2 

49 0 

48 0 

68.5 

46 8 
61 8 
48. 6 

61.2 

61.4 

63.4 

63.8 

63.6 
51 9 

60.8 
62.8 
68.8 

61.4 
68.2 

0 

40.8 
60 8 
46 8 
60 0 

64 9 

65 5 

1 63 9 

69 4 

69. 8 

1 60 2 

67.3 

1 61.8 

63.3 

64 4 
6ti. 4 
6() 0 
no 6 

68 4 
5i 8 

61.9 
58 0 
56 3 

58 8 
63 8 

47.4 
.64 0 

45 4 
56 8 

59 4 

67 7 
63 2 
61 8 
51 5 
48 3 
51 8 

5.6 0 

m 0 

59 6 

68 8 
61 0 

65 9 
6.1 6 

66 0 

60 5 
68 8 
87 3 

57.0 

71.4 

62 7 
66 2 
66. 1 

67.6 

63 0 

65 5 

63.6 

49.2 

46 0 

62.0 

63.4 

47.7 

66.4 

48.2 

56.4 
60 4 
55 3 
62.6 

66 9 
55.6 
54 4 

62.3 
60.0 

60.4 
68.3 

69 7 
67.1 

o 

29 2 

46 6 

I 42 8 

43 8 

48 8 

49 2 

47 2 
63.4 

54.7 

56 4 
62.6 

1 59 0 
64 0 
60 0 

1 65 9 
67 0 
70 2 
61.6 
46 9 

64.2 

60 5 

48 0 

49 8 
4(» 7 
38 4 
45 3 
38 0 

43.8 
48 6 

48 2 
54 4 
52 8 
41 0 
37 8 

44 G 

8 

49 5 
60 2 
50. 2 
62 0 
60 2 

57 2 

61 2 

64 8 
67 8 
m 5 
62. 9 
72 5 
62 7 
62 3 

67.0 

67 6 

65 4 
60 6 
43 8 
43. 5 
40 2 
43 2 

48.6 
40 6 

68 2 

48.2 j 

61.6 
49 0 

51 4 

49.0 

63. 1 
63.0 

52 6 

50.2 
62 4 
62 4 
61 0 

60.2 
67.6 

o 

36. 1 
44 0 
40.4 

40 5 

49.1 

49 6 

47.0 
.64.2 
67 4 

67 6 
62.6 

62.3 
G7 2 
63 7 

68.1 
69 6 
72 0 
51 2 

45.4 
55 9 

49.2 
44 8 
47 4 
43 1 

33.4 
42 4 

33.2 
42 2 
46 8 

46 4 

63 7 
54 0 
.38 5 
36 1 
42 6 

41 8 

47 9 

51.0 

61 4 

53 8 

61.7 
59 7 j 

64 0 
66 6 ; 

68 2 I 
63 8 J 

54 8 
71 4 

62 3 

63 8 

67.8 

69 0 
67 6 
61 2 
39 4 

39 6 
36 4 

40 1 
46 8 
46 1 

64 2 

42 6 

45.0 

44.4 
46 4 

46.8 
46 0 

49.4 

50 0 
49 0 
59 3 

67.9 
67 8 
67 0 

55.1 

o 

39.7 

47.8 

42 4 

42.3 
60 1 

49.3 
48 1 
53 2 

53.3 

56.4 
61.6 
67 4 
63 6 

j 67 9 

1 64 6 

67 0 

73.6 
60 9 
45 8 

63 0 
48 9 

44 0 

45 8 

44.0 
37 6 
41 6 

36 3 

43 6 

46 8 

44 2 
51 1 
51 8 
43 0 

41 2 

45 2 

42 7 

47 4 
17 6 
47 8 
51 7 
60 0 
57 0 
60 4 

64 8 

67.8 
63 8 
53 2 
76 2 

62.0 
63w4 
68.3 

68 9 
56 0 

60 7 

42.8 
42 6 
34 8 

37 2 
45 8 

45.0 
67 6 : 

44.6 

47.6 
45. 6 

48.8 

6ao 

53.2 
62 8 

62.0 

60.7 

61 8 
61 7 

69.2 
60 4 

67.2 

o 

36.4 

46.8 

42 6 
39 3 
49 9 

51 0 
47 9 

63.8 

65.6 
6C.9 

52 9 
60 0 

64 4 

61 7 

66 4 

67 3 
72 6 
52 6 

47 0 
57 6 
52 2 

48 0 
51 3 

45 6 
39 2 

4.5 8 

39 2 

46 6 

49 3 

49 0 
.57 5 

50 4 

43 4 

40 6 

46 2 

47 5 

49 1 

51 0 

52 6 

5.5 8 
f.l 7 
69 2 

62 8 

65 6 
08 1 
65 2 
64 5 
74.3 
65.0 

65.0 

68 4 

68 4 
68 8 
61 6 

47 2 
46 4 1 

41 7 j 
45 2 ' 

50 0 

48 0 

69 2 

49 0 
52 1 
48 8 

51 8 
49 6 
54 0 

53 4 
53 0 

50.6 
62 4 

60.9 
58.8 
59.2 

66.0 

o 

36 0 

46.0 

39 8 
' 40 2 

47 8 

47 0 
46 4 
52 6 
64 3 

57.3 
60 6 

67 8 
64 0 

68 6 
66 4 
68 8 
76 0 

48 0 

42 6 
52 8 
40. 8 

43 0 
44. 2 

41 1 
32 9 

40 4 
31 6 
38 8 
43 9 

42 8 
51 2 

51 0 
34 6 
31 2 

38 J 

40 5 

41 2 
45 6 

48 8 

52 1 

59 4 
60. 2 
61 2 

66 4 ' 
69 1 ; 
64 4 : 
61 0 ' 
75 8 i 

60 1 
63 6 

67 3 
69 4 
56 2 
60.2 

30 0 

39 2, 

31 6' 
36 4 

43 6 

40.8 
■64 6 

43 1 

44 0 

43.6 

45.4 

46.6 

49 0 
48.2 
49 2 

48.0 
69 4 

68.8 
! 57.1 

67.6 
64.9 

O 

43 0 
61 8 
61 3 
48 6 
66 6 

66 9 
56 6 
69 2 

59 1 
Ci 2 

67 6 
61 6 

60 3 

61 0 

66 4 

67 8 

74.0 
66 2 

53 9 
58 8 

55 8 
64 2 
64 3 
52 6 

44 6 
60 6 
4iJ 8 
50 4 
52 8 

52 2 

58 1 

56 6 
43 4 
39 2 
48 1 
48 0 

54 2 

54 0 

53 8 
50 2 
61 0 

59 2 
02 0 
05 8 

68 2 
63 1 

55 0 
74 4 
f)l 0 
02 8 
07 4 
07 5 
58 7 

60 4 
43 I 

42 1 
38 8 

43 0 
48 0 

43.4 
66, 1 
43 0 
47 0 

45 1 
47 0 

47 6 
50 2 
50 8 
60.8 

48 4 
69 2 
69 0 
67 6 

57.4 

65.0 

o 

39.4 
48.7 

44 8 

43 6 

51 6 

52 6 
48 6 
65. 6 
57 8 
69 7 
66 2 
61 0 
68 2 
02 8 

69 8 
71 4 
75 8 
5,*> 6 
48 G 
50 2 
54 2 
48 7 
52 6 
48 0 

37 9 
4.5 8 

37.2 

45 2 
50 8 

48 8 
68 2 
57 6 

44 8 

41 S 

49 2 
48 1 

52 6 
54 4 

53 0 
57 2 

64 0 
01 6 
60 2 

70 2 
73 3 
67 8 

54 8 
78 4 
61 6 

65 3 

71 6 
70 2 j 
60 0 
64 2 

42 7 
40 1 

38 2 
40 3 

48 8 
44 3 
63 2 

■40.2 

44 4 

41.4 

45 0 

46 6 

49 2 
48 7 
48 6 
46 1 
67 4 
67 e 

66 4 

66.3 
63.6 

o 

34.9 

48.2 

40.4 
39 6 
60 2 

49.8 

48 3 

63.6 
55 8 
67 2 

62.6 

69.0 
64 4 
60 2 
67 7 
69 2 

74.9 

61.7 

46.8 
55 9 
4Q 9 
46 6 

49 4 

46 0 

36 0 

44 0 

37 5 
43 7 

50 2 

47 0 
55 0 

55 2 

41 1 
37 4 

47 0 

48 I 
61 2 
5.3 7 
54 1 

56 5 

61 5 
58 3 
02 2 
67 8 
69 7 
66 0 
66 0 
75 7 
63 6 

66.0 

69.4 
69 2 
69 3 

62 4 
43 2 

42 6 

39 0 

40 2 
61 0 

46.6 

66.6 

44.4 

47. 1 

45 2 

40.4 
61.0 

64.1 

64.2 

62.8 
6a5 

69.3 

68.4 
67.1 

69.0 

66.1 



iKomuds are haaed on records of 30 or more Tears of observations. 
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TabiiB 780. — Tempetviv/r^: MotUhly normal^ <md mean temperature at selected 
« points in the United SiateSf 1913-19^4 — Continued 



May monthly moan temperaturo 



Groenrillo, Me 

Boston, Maas,, 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Oanlon, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Wttsbiirgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa,- 

Wasljington, D. C... 

Lynch bujg.Va 

Noil^lk. Va — 

Parkersburg, W Va.. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Charleston, 8. C 

Atlftiita, Ga 

ThomasviJJe, Ga 

Jacksonville, Pin 

Miami, Fla— 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, lud 

Iztdianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, 111- — 


Orarul Hapids, M ich, 
MaHiuefle, MiCh — 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Mum 

St. Paul, Mum 

Dt*s Momes, lowa-.. 

Duhu<iiie, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo. 
Bismarck, N Dak _ 
Devils I/oke, N. Dak 

Pierre, S. Dak 

North Platte, Nehr.. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Concordia, Kans 

Dodge (hty, Kans... 

lola, Kans 

MMUTihiH, Tenn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala- 

New Orleans. La.^— 
ShreveporL 
Amarillo, Ti 
Brownsville 
SI Paso, Te: 

Port Worth, 
Galveston, 

San Antonie 
Oklahoma C 
Little Rock, 

Havre, Mon 
Kalispeli, M 
Oheyeime,! 
Sheridan, W 
Pueblo, Coll 
Santa Fe, N 
Phoenix, Ar 
Modena, Ut 
Salt Lake Ci 
Winnemoco 
Boise, Idaho 
Seattk Was 
WaUa Walla 
Portlaad, Oi 
Roaehun,0 
Siiivka,X;Bli 
Pranao, Otll 
LosAhfeles, 
Saocatnento, 
SaiiDl^C 


iNonnals an baaed <m records of 80 or joore yetis oCubsemtioiu. 























'Table 780,**^Tw^>ora<tire: Monthly normal * and mean temperature at aelected 
pomte tn the United Sfaiesy 1913-19184. — Continued* 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Juno 

June monthly mean temperature 

1013 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Greenville, Me 

Boston, M txbn 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Berantou, Pa 

Washington, D. C 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk. Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va-_ 

Charlutbs, N, C 

riiHrloston, S. C 

Atlanta, Ua 

Thomasv ille, Oa 

Jacksonville, Fhi 

Miami, Pla 

CiDciunuli, Olno 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, linl 

Chicago, 111 

lhK>ria, ill 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 

Marquotte, Mich 

Madison, Wis 

Pulnth, Miuii- 

fit. Pttiil^ Ivliim 

Bes Moines, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

fit. Louis, Mo 

fipruigfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

DcmIs Lake, N Dak. 

Pierre, fi Dak 

North I’ltttte, Nebr... 

Omaha, Nobr 

Concordia, Ktiris 

Dotlgo City, Kuns 

Ida, Kans 

Memphis, Tenn 

Nashville, Tcnn 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 

Bhreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tox 

El Paso, 'I’ex 

Port Worth, Tex 

Qalvestun, Ti'ex 

Ban Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

LittJe Kock, Ark 

Harvo, Mont 

Ealispell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

fiheridan- Wyo 

Ihieblo, Colo 

Baskta Ee, N. Mex 1 

Phoenix, Ana { 

Modena, Dtah 

Bait l«ake City, Dtab. 

W inneitmeca, Ne V 

Boise, Idaho i 

eoBtfe, Wash 

Walla walla, Wash... 

PoTtland, Oreg 

Eoseburg. Oreg_ 

Eureka, CaUr. 

Pmwo, Calif 

Eos Augiiles, OaUf.... 
Baerimaitto^ GaUf....- 

gaiipIe«io.OaUf. 

Bm FMuuiaoa» Calif.. 

O 

5S.9 

66.5 
(M 4 

65.8 
6V‘. 6 

70.7 

66.7 
7^2 

74.6 

74.4 

71.4 
7.5.5 

75.9 
7(1. 0 
79. 

70.9 

80.4 
7L2 

07. 1 
7.M 
7i.a 

68.2 
70.9 
68. 1 
58 9 

67.2 
57. 2 

6t!i 

70. C 

60.4 

71.8 
711. 5 

03.7 
62. 6 
6M. 6 

67. 5 

71.6 

73.0 

72.5 

73.4 

77.6 
75 6 
77 9 
'^9. 6 

80.6 
8a7 
V2.8 

82.4 

79.6 

79.9 

80.7 

81.0 
76.0 

77.4 1 
62. 0 1 

57.7 i 
oa4 i 
61.1 i 

69. 0 ' 

64.8 i 

84.5 

63.3 < 

67.4 

62.8 

65.3 

50.0 

66.5 

62.4 

62.5 

54.3 

75.8 

66.4 

60.4 

63.9 

58.6 

0 

67.4 

67.6 

63.4 
62.0 
70. 6 
70 5 

67.5 
72.8 
73.3 
73. 2 
72. 1 

7.5 0 
7b. 2 
75. 8 
75.9 

78, A 
78 8 

74.8 
68 2 
78 1 

74.2 
70 5 

7 3 -2 

69.8 
01 6 

69.0 
.V>. 3 

70. 0 
7.^.1 

71. i 
7H.4 

74 2 
07. 3 
6.5. :i 
7i4 
70 6 
VI 4 
7.) 2 

72. .5 

75 0 

75.0 

77.3 
7: 4 
7b G 

78. 8 

79. 0 
7a 2 
7K2 1 

70.8 

79. 4 
73 5 
79.2^ 
75. 0 1 
7\2 1 

65. 1 1 

60.7 
6a8 

64.0 

68.8 

62.8 , 

81.9 1 
Cl. 8 

67.5 1 

61.6 

65.0 

59.6 ! 
6a9 j 

62.9 

01.7 1 

55.3 

72.0 

64.4 

66.5 

62.8 

58.2 

0 

60.3 
C7.3 
63. 2 
61.0 

69 4 

71.0 
OuH 

73 S 
7(v.6 
7.5 0 

73.4 

79.8 
80.6 
80 8 

83 2 

82.8 
81.2 
71.. 2 
(Ov.3 

80.0 

74 8 

70 2 
74 2 
67. 6 
6b. S 
6f’» 6 
57 0 
6t> 2 
74 1 
oak 
8J 1 
7b, 8 

64.0 
61 6 
m s 

72. 1 
75. 2 
78 6 

77.3 

79 6 

84.2 
81.8 

81.9 
8.1, 7 

84 2 

83.9 

70.2 
82.6 
78 9 

83.0 
82. 3 

82.0 

80 8 

84.0 
6a7 

57.3 

61.4 

61. 1 1 
7a 6 ' 

67.0 

84.6 

61.0 1 

64.9 

61.2 i 

63.0 

58.0 
64.9 

61.4 

61.3 
62.8 

73.6 

64.8 

67.1 

63.8 

56.6 

58.8 

63. 0 

64.0 

63.0 

67.8 

67.1 

6.5. 8 

70.6 

71.0 
71 3 

69. 6 
73.- 1 

78.0 
75.3 

81.1 

79.8 
79 4 
tVJ 3 

61.9 

7.1.2 
69 5 
6*1.8 

67.8 

6.1.4 
.5.5 2 
62 0 
,53. 2 

62.4 

67.0 
<►4. 7 

72.0 
70. 3 

68.2 
5.7. 4 
6;i. 1 

m 8 

67 C 

68 3 
68 8 

71.1 
7a 6 
74 6 
77 4 
81, 6 

83.8 
8U.7 

72.4 

84.4 

81.6 
SO. 3 
82 6 

83.8 

73.7 

76.2 

50.8 

56. 8 j 

54.6 

5.5.6 1 
66.0 1 

04.0 

83.4 

6a8 

04.2 

6L0 

61.8 

59.8 

oa 1 

62.6 

02.0 
54.0 
7a 0 
6a7 

60.8 

04.8 

58.9 

o 

57.5 

02.6 
61.4 
61.2 
6.5. 8 

65.3 

63.0 

69.7 

71.0 

72. 1 

67.6 
7k 1 
7a 0 

75.2 

78.6 

79. 4 
79.4 

67.3 
62 8 
71 9 

67.2 
63 f) 

65.8 
62, 5 
52 9 

61.8 
63 8 
02. 7 
66. 6 
Oi 0 

71. 6 

70.0 
59 2 

67.6 
03 5 
61 6 
as 0 

69 2 

70 6 j 

71 4 1 
75. 9 1 

72. 9 1 
7i>. 2 i 
7a 8 i 

81. 6 i 
79 4 

7 k 6 
84 4 
ai 8 
80. 2 
SI 0 

84.0 

74.6 
7a 6 

69.3 
65. 3 
5a 4 

59.0 

69.6 i 
0a2 I 

83.9 : 

63.0 
6a 9 

61.0 ; 
61.8 1 
68.8! 
6k4 
62.0 

61.4 
5a 8 
73.2 
63.0 

aao 

61.4 

67.4 

1 

o 

sao 

c:t.& 

61.9 

59.0 
67 2 
6H.0 
(».a 4 
70. S 

71.2 
716 

70.0 

715. 2 
7b. 6 
7a 8 
80 3 
79.8 

79.4 

70 4 

67.4 
75 9 

71.2 
60 9 

71.4 

66.2 

67.2 

6,f. 0 

67.4 
6(). 3 

72.7 
OH 7 
77 1 

77.0 
€5 8 
M 2 

71 7 

73.8 
7i‘ i 
7H 9 
77 9 

79 2 

80 1 

77.0 

79 1 
82 0 
83 2 

83 6 

77.3 

84.6 

80 4 

84 4 

82.8 

83.6 

81.3 

80.5 

07.2 

62.2 
oa 1 

67.0 

74.0 
aa4 
8a 0 

70.4 
7a 4 
7a 0 
ra2 

61.6 
7a 1 

07.1 

07.4 
54.3 
8a5 
69.8 
7a 0 
eas 
6a2 

o 

63.8 

67.2 
7a 4 

69.4 

70.8 

75. 0 

71.7 

73.9 

73.4 
73 4 

70.0 
75 8 

77. 4 

76.8 
7a 6 

77.4 

79.0 
75. 3 

73.4 
78. 2 
75 8 
72 G 
7'( 8 
712 
02 3 

71.2 
5S. 1 

70 0 
7a 4 

72.8 

77.3 
7:1.6 
69 0 
ecK 1 

71 0 

09. 3 
7:i4 

72 8 
70.7 
716 
7.S. S 
7a 2 
7a 2 

80.0 : 
8a 0 1 
77 8 1 

68.9 1 
82.6 

77.6 

70.7 
77 4 

77.5 

73 8 

77.2 , 

87.0 

60.2 
eao 

08.0 
6a4 

63.1 
8a4 
Oka 
74.0 

64.2 

66.4 

67.5 
6a4 
oae 
6a6 

53.6 
7a 6 
6&7 
69.4 
0a2 

57.8 

O 

50.8 

6a8 

6k0 

aie 

69.0 

as. 5 
6G 9 
71.6 

71.9 

74.3 

70.2 

75.0 

78.4 
7a 4 

79.0 
7a 6 
79 2 

70 4 

67.4 

74.2 

71.1 
(«). X 
7*2. 0 

09.2 
.58 9 

69.0 

67.9 
as.0 

72.5 
7(;.9 

75.2 

71 8 
04 4 

02.4 
Oa 0 
oa4 

73. 1 
73 3 

72 6 
7.3. 0 
76 5 

73.8 
7a 7 
79 8 
SO 8 
78. .5 
7a 4 

81.5 

77.4 
*78. 

79.6 

78.4 

71.6 
7a 4 , 

61.8 
aao 

69.4 

0a8 

68.4 

63.6 

84.4 

oao 

68.0 

oai 

6kl 

58.6 

eao 
6a 1 
6a4 
5k3 
74.9 
eas 

70.2 

03.6 

6a2 


1 

60.4 

09.3 

04.8 

m 8 

r3.5 

71 0 

70.2 
7a 6 
7a 6 

77.2 

73.0 

77.0 
7a 6 

75.0 
77. b 

78.8 

79.8 
7a 0 
70 8 

75. 4 
7a S 

70.8 

73.0 
71-8 
GO 2 

71.2 
60 8 
70 0 

72 0 
7a 7 
7a 2 
7a 8 
60.6 
07 0 

68.7 

69.2 

72.4 
7a 0 

71.8 
7a 2 

77.0 

74.9 

77.0 
78 6 

79.9 

79.7 
7a 4 

! 83 0 

81.4 
80.6 

81.4 

83.2 
7t). 9 
77.6 

1 63.8 

58.1 

59.4 
61. 8 

69.5 

6a2 

80.8 

69.1 
64 2 
67 8 

oaa 
eae 
eao 
6a 5 
63.0 
013 
69.4 

68.6 
eao 
eaa 

57.3 

o 

57.8 
66.6 

62.4 

cao 

67.8 
08. G 
66 4 

71.8 
7a 1 

73.9 

71.0 

77.0 
81.2 

77.0 
80.6 
81.2 

81.1 

71 4 

64.8 

75.4 

70.4 
04 5 

69.2 
aa 2 
5a 0 

63.8 
oi), 9 
63.6 
C9.0 
(>ao 

73.4 

72 4 

60.4 
69.0 

64.2 

67.4 

69.0 
72 4 
7a2 
7a 3 
7a 8 

77.0 
7a 0 

81.5 

I aj.8 

82 6 
78 0 

82.6 
84 8 
824 

81.5 

81.2 
8a4 

79.3 

68.0 
5a 5 
60.2 
5a2 

71.2 

eae 

87.6 

aas 

70.7 
6k8 

eas 

59.9 

69.2 
6k8 

66.2 
64.1 

77.4 
622 
71.41 
eai 


* Normals ara based oa reocards of 30 or more years ot observatloxis. 
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Tablb 7S0, '^Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 191S-t92A — Continued 


Btation 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Aug. 

August monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1910 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


0 

0 

0 

O 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Greenville, Me 

62.6 

62.2 

61 9 

61 4 

65.2 

64.7 

62.6 

60 8 

60 6 

61 0 

6,3.2 

59.2 

63.6 

Boston, Mass 

60.9 

70.8 

70.4 

69 1 

71 8 

72 8 

70 4 

68 8 

72 0 

69 8 

70 4 

69 4 

71 8 

Buffalo, N. Y 

68 6 

68.6 

68.8 

66 2 

71.6 

68 2 

70 6 

66 9 

70 2 

68 3 

68 2 

67 2 

67 8 

Canton, N Y 

67.8 

65.8 

65 6 

64.6 

69 2 

67.8 

67.0 

65.2 

69 0 

66 8 

66 2 

64.5 

65.8 

Trenton, N. 3 

78 0 

72.8 

74 4 

70.9 

74 0 

74.8 

76,4 

70 6 

72.4 

70 2 

71 0 

71 6 

73.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

72 9 

73.2 

73 2 

60 1 

74 2 

1 72 2 

70 6 

70 0 

71 6 

70 2 

70.8 

71.0 

72 2 

Scranton, Pa 

69 2 

70 6 

70.8 

67 4 

71 8 

71 5 

73 3 

67 6 

70 8 

67 8 

68 7 

68.4 

69 3 

Washington, i). C.„-- 

7.^ 0 

74 2 

76.4 

74 0 

7.5.2 

75 9 

77.6 

73 6 

74 8 

72 8 

73.1 

74.4 

74.8 

Lynchburg, Va 

76 6 

76 1 

70.3 

74 2 

75 3 

76 4 

77.6 

73.9 

73. 7 

74 6 

72 8 

74.8 

76.0 

Norfolk, va 

77 4 

76 9 

78.2 

78 0 

76 0 

77 8 

79 6 

76 6 

76 8 

76 4 

75 0 

77.4 

77.6 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

7.8.9 

75 0 

74.9 

69 8 

75 2 

73 6 

78 6 

72 4 

72 9 

72 4 

72 3 

73.0 

74.9 

Charlotte, N C 

77 1 

77 2 

77,7 

70 0 

77.8 

76.8 

78-8 

77 0 

74.9 

76.1 

74 9 

78 4 

80.0 

Charleston, S. C 

81 0 

80. 1 

81 3 

82 0 

81 8 

80 2 

82 2 

81 0 

80.2 

80 8 

78.1 

81 8 

82.2 

Atlanta, Ga 

77 0 

78-6 

76 8 

77 2 

78 0 

75 4 

78 8 

76.4 

76 1 

76 7 

75 8 

77 4 

80 4 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

81 0 

80.0 

Si 0 

82 2 

81 0 

80 4 

80 4 

80 8 

80.0 

81 0 

79 4 

79 9 

82.6 

Jacksonville, Fla 

81 7 

80.8 

82 0 

82 8 

81 6 

81.2 

81 2 

81 5 

SO 6 

80 6 

78.8 

81 9 

82.2 

Miami, Fhi 

82 0 

81 6 

81 6 

82.6 

80 6 

81 3 

81 6 

82 G 

80 0 

81 1 

81 2 

81 6 

82.9 

Oinolnhati, Ohio 

73 6 

78 1 

76 7 

68 0 

76 3 

73 2 

78 6 

73 2 

71 2 

72 8 

73 7 

74.0 

74.3 

Cleveland, Ohio 

70 0 

71 2 

71 8 

67 1 

72 4 

69 8 

74 .5 

69 8 

69 4 

69 3 

69 6 

09 0 

70 0 

Evansville, Ind 

77 4 

80.8 

78 0 

71 4 

79 0 

70 6 

82 4 

77 2 

75 6 

77 0 

77 8 

78 4 

78.2 

Indians polls, Ind 

78 7 

76 3 

74 6 

67 5 

76 6 

72 5 

78 4 

73 4 

72 0 

73 2 

74 4 

73 2 

73 4 

Chicago, 111 

72 8 

1 74. .1 

74,2 

66 6 

76 6 

70 4 

75 7 

73 4 

71 0 

72 8 

73 2 

70 8 

71.0 

Peoria, III 

72 6 

77 8 

76 4 

67 2 

76 0 

70 8 

77 5 ! 

71 9 

72 2 

73 8 

74 5 

73 4 

72.7 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

70 0 

72 6 

71.0 

65 2 

72 8 

68 6 

74 1 

69 8 

69 9 

70. 6 

71 2 

68.2 

68 0 

Marquette, Mich 

a*! 8 

64 2 

63.0 

60 4 

66 7 

(>0 4 

03.6 

65 2 

62 8 

64 2 

64 8 

60 8 

63 4 

Madison^ Wis 

69 8 

70.6 

70 3 

m.H 

72 8 

67 0 

72 6 

69 0 

68 8 

70 0 

71 2 

67 9 

68.2 

Duluth, Minn 

62.6 

62 2 

62 0 

61 6 

i 05 1 

59 8 

64.6 

65 0 

63 6 

m 6 

64 2 

60.3 

61.0 

6t. Paul, Minn 

69 4 

72 2 

68 8 

65 4 

71 6 

66 5 

70 4 

CS 5 

69 2 

70 0 

72 0 

GO 9 

67 0 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

78 1 

78 7 

75 9 

67 3 

76 8 

70 9 

78 7 

73 4 

71 4 

73 2 

74 8 

71 4 

73.6 

DuhiKiue, Iowa 

71 7 

74 2 

72 8 

65 6 

75 0 

6S 6 

74 6 

70 8 

69 6 

71 6 

72 6 

69 6 

70.0 

St lx)iii8, Mo 

77 3 

83 0 

78 9 

70 4 

78 7 

75 3 

82 6 

77 1 

75 1 

77 5 

79 i 

77.0 

78,2 

Springfield, Mo 

76 7 

82 0 

76 4 

68 8 

! 78 8 

72 8 

80 0 

77 2 

72 4 

77 0 

77 0 

78 6 

77.0 

Blsm^ck, N. Dak 

67 3 

71 2 

64 6 

65 2 

67 4 

66 6 

68 8 

70 6 

70 4 

70 2 

72 e 

6,5 4 

66.9 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 

65 1 

67 6 

6.4 2 

64 6 

66 6 

64 4 

65 2 

67 0 

68 4 

65 5 

70 0 

62 0 

63.4 

Pierre, 8 Dtik. .. . 

72 8 

76 8 

71 9 

68 0 

71 6 

71 0 

74 2 

75 1 

70 8 

74 0 

76 6 

60 8 

72.4 

North Platte, Nebr. 

70 8 

77 3 

74 0 

68 2 

74 0 

09 4 

74 0 

73.0 

70 0 

73 0 : 

76 8 

70 2 

74.6 

Omaha, Nebr 

74 4 

82 4 

77 0 

68 4 

76 5 

71 8 

80 8 

75 0 

72 6 

75 6 1 

77 7 

72 9 

76 0 

Conconlia, Kans. ... 

76 5 

s:. 0 

79 3 

70 1 

78 7 

72 8 

82 5 

77 0 

72 4 

78 9 

80.6 

76 2 

79.6 

Dodge Citv, Kans 

77 i 

82 4 

77 1 

70 0 i 

78 6 

73 b 

80 6 

70 4 

72 4 

77 8 

80 0 

77.9 

79.0 

lola, Kans. 

76 3 

84 4 1 

78 4 

70 0 1 

80 9 

74 1 

8‘i 8 

78 4 

74 0 

78.4 

79 4 

80 8 

78.4 

Memphis, Tenn 

79 4 

81 0 i 

78 7 

75 9 

80 8 

77 8 

82 6 

80 4 

77 4 

80 S 

79 ; 

80 5 

81.6 

Nashville, Tonn 

77 8 

80 6 

77 0 

74 1 

78 4 

75 6 

81 2 

77 6 

7.5 0 

78 0 

76 8 

76 4 

79.6 

Bimiinghara, Ala 

79 2 

80.2 

78 U 

77 6 

79 2 

77 8 

81.5 

78 6 

77 2 

80 3 

79 4 

78 4 

82.6 

Mobile, Ala 

80.5 

82 4 

80 6 

81 4 

82 0 

81 0 

81 2 

81 9 

SO 2 

82 5 

81. 1 

80 6 

83.8 

New Oriean.s Ln 

82.2 

82 8 

81 8 

82 7 

83 4 

H2 6 

82.0 

83 2 

81 3 

84 2 

Ki 0 

82 0 

85.8 

Shreveport, La 

82 0 

82.4 

80 5 

78 4 

83 2 

80 6 

83 4 

82 6 

79 8 

84 0 

82 1 

83 0 

86.0 

Amanlio, Tejt 

76 7 

80 0 

76 a 

71 4 

76 6 

74.0 

78 0 

77 6 

71.6 

7b 4 

81 6 

77 2 

78.2 

Brownsville, Tex 

88 9 

83 4 

85 1 

86 0 

82 6 

6.5 4 

85 7 

86 2 

86 2 

84 2 

84 8 

84 4 

85.0 

El Paso, Tex 

79.2 

78 6 

78 5 

77 7 

77 8 

79 2 

77 4 

81 0 

77 0 

80 4 

82 6 

78 8 

82.7 

Port Worth, Tex 

83 0 

85 0 

80 0 

79 1 

83 6 

84 2 

87 0 

82 0 

78 1 

86 4 

85 2 

8.5 2 

87.0 

Galveston, Tex 

83 0 

82 9 

82 2 

&1 3 

83 0 

83 5 

82 7 

83 4 

82 4 

83 6 

83 1 

82 4 

85.2 

San Antonio, Tex 

83.5 

84.0 

82 6 

82 5 

82 0 

86 6 

85 1 

82 2 

82 9 

85 2 

85 8 

84 2 

80.0 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

79.7 

84.8 

79 6 

73 4 

8,i 0 

77 7 

85 6 

82 0 

75 3 

82.9 

84 4 

83 6 

83,0 

Little Hock, Ark 

79 8 

82 1 

78.2 

75 3 

81 3 

77 7 

82 8 

81 0 

77 4 

81 4 

81 5 

81 5 

82.8 

Havre, Mont 

65.4 

66. 9 

64.4 

70 0 

64 9 

65 5 

66 6 

70 4 

69 6 

69 0 

70.0 

65 0 

64.8 

Kaliapell, Mont 

62.8 

63 3 

63 1 

69 1 

61 6 

63.5 

60 1 

GO 0 


6^0 

65 8 

64.0 

61.2 

Choyenue, Wyo 

65.6 

68 4 

65 4 

61 0 

63 8 

6t 4 

65.0 

68 0 

62.8 

65.6 

69 0 

63.7 

66.4 

Sberidan.'Wyo 

05.4 

68 0 

66 1 

65.4 

65 9 

64.0 

66 8 

68 2 

67.0 1 

68.0 

71 1 

64.4 

64.6 

Pueblo, Colo 

72.7 

76 2 

72 6 

67 9 

71 9 

70 4 

73 9 

74 6 

69.8 1 

72.8 

76.5 

7a8 

74,6 

Santa Fe, N Me\ 

67 4 

68 6 

66 8 

65 4 

66 8 

67 8 

67 8 

69.0 

6.5 0 

66 0 

7a 7 

65 8 

68.0 

Phoenix, Ariit 

88.6 

86 7 

89.2 

89 I 

87 0 

87 2 

84.6 

88 0 

86 4 

87.1 

89.4 

87.2 

89.4 

Modena, Utah 

69 2 

68.8 

69 8 

69.7 

65.8 

69.4 

66 6 

71 3 

69 0 

68. 4 

69.6 

67.2 

68.8 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

74 6 

76 8 

76 6 

78 0 

72 9 

r3 9 

72.4 

77.4 

73.7 

74.6 

76.2 

73.0 

76.4 

Winnemucoa, Nev 

69,3 

71.0 

70 6 

72.0 

66.4 

71 0 

05.7 

71 2 

68 6 

69 8 

67 8 

67.8 

68 1 

Boise, Idaho 

71,8 

76 2 

72 8 

78 2 

70 4 

74 0 

67.3 

74 4 1 

72.2 

74 0 

74.4 

73.1 

7a 4 

Seattle, Wash 

63. 1 

64.8 

63 2 

66.8 

63.6 

65.2 

62.6 : 

63 0 

64.4 

62 0 

62 7 

66.7 

62.4 

Wila Walla, Wash... 

72.7 

74.9 

76,2 

79.3 

74.0 

76 8 

70.0 ' 

75 6 

73.8 

74.6 

74.2 

76.4 

72.8 

Portland, Oi^ 

66.7 

68.6 

68 0 

71.2 

68 0 

70 3 

67.4 : 

08.6 

69.3 

67.0 

67. 2 

70.6 

66. 5 

RcMhurff. Ores 

68.0 

68.6 

68.6 

70.7 

68.2 

69 4 

67.4 

69 6 

70.0 

67.6 

66.6 

70.0 

68.0 

Eureka, C^alif 

56.0 

57.8 

54.6 

57 9 

56 0 

54.0 

56.6 

55.0 

56.1 

55.8 

66.9 

59.7 

66.4 

Preano, Calif 

SO 7 

83.0 

80.3 

81.9 

78.2 

81.2 

79.2 

81.2 

81.5 

79 9 

79. 1 

79.0 

79.8 

Los Angeles, Calif.... 

71. 1 

71.9 

68.2 

72.6 

68.6 

70.0 

71.7 

7tt2 

72.4 

70.6 

73.3 

60.6 

09.1 

1 SaimiEiento, Oalif 

72.9 

76 0 

71.2 

76.0 

71.8 

72.6 

74.0 

72.8 

76.0 

72.1 

72.8 

73. 5 

72.2 

San Dim Calif 

68. 7 

68. 9 

66.2 

69 5 

67.0 

68.6 

69.8 

68.4 

70.4 

68.2 

7a7 

67.8 

67.0 

. flan Fnmdsco, Calif- 

69.1 

62 1 

58. 2 

61.3 

56.5 

57.6 

60.0 

58.4 

6ai 

59.6 

60.4 

61.7 

69.1 


* Nornukli are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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74.6 

74.8 
ba2 
7^4 
7ai 
e ».8 

«7.0 

53.8 
816 
818 

88.4 

60.4 

85.6 

60.6 
614 

88.8 
618 
W.5 
812 

64.5 63.4 
618 614 
57.2 519 
76.4 75.2 
714 7p.O 
7X7 718 

68.8 60.4 


1 Nmndf 6i« based os leoords of 304ir mom of obiemitions. 

















Tas^Lx: 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States y 191S-19!S4 — Continued 


Btation 


Greenville, Me 
Boeton, Mass.. 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Canton, N. Y 

I'renton, K. J 

Pittsbuigb, Pa 

Bcranton, Pa... 

Wasbingtou, £). C 

Lynchburg, Va 

Kon'ollr, Va 

Parkeir.burg, W. Va.. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Charlei'ton, S. C 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thomas villa, Qa. 
JlRc*ksonvil1e, Fla 

Miami, Fla 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

(’leveland, Ohio 

PvansMlle, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, 111 

Pool m, 111 

Gland Kupids, Mich 

MdiqucUc, Mich 

Madison, Wus 

Duhith, All mi 

6t. Paul, Mum 

Des AU inc?, Iowa... 

J)ubuque, lovji 

Bt Louis, Ain . 

Springfield, Mo , 

Bismarck, N. Dak,. . 
Devils Lake, N. Dak 

I'lenc, S Dak 

Noith Platte, Ncbr.. 

Omaha, Iscbr 

Concordia, Kaiis 

Dodge City, Kans 

lola, Kans 

Alemphis, Temi 

Nashville, Tenn 

Btrniinghnni, Ala.. . 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans La 

Shreveoort, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex 

Dl Paso, Tex 

Fort orlh, Tex 

Galvestun, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma (ity, Okla. 

Little Kock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

KaUsiiell, Mont 

Vhty^vne, Wyo 

SlJerldan, Wyo 

JPueblq, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Met 

Pboenh, Ari*.. 
Modena, Utah. 


g^t Lake City, Utah. 
Winntnnucca, Nev 


Boiae, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Watla WaUa, Wash... 

Partlaad, Oreg 

Eeeeburg, Oreg 

Snreira, CalM. 

Fwano, Calif 

Loe AAf^, Calif.... 

flhekameato, Calif 

Ban Dl^o. Calif 

Ban Franmsco, Calif.. 


Nor- 


October monthly mean temi>erature 


mal 


for 

Oct. 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 


o 

o 

o 

o 

45 fl 

49.0 

40 6 

46 7 

45 7 

421 

45 4 

43.0 

50.4 

45.4 

42 0 

47,0 

425 

63.0 

60 4 

57 0 

55.7 

55 5 

61.9 

50. 2 

55. 1 

69.8 

65. 2 

5.5. 1 

55 6 

54.6 

61.9 

53.4 

65.2 

52 8 

52 0 

45 5 

53.4 

55 2 

57.2 

62 2 

51.9 

50 3 

52.7 

47.2 

50 8 

60.4 

50 4 

48.2 

42 8 

48.0 

47 6 

52 8 

47.8 

46 3 

46 6 

47.3 

66 0 

58 2 

50 0 

66 6 

5a 1 

51 6 

58 1 

58 5 

59 6 

55 0 

57.7 

54.8 

50.2 

65.7 

65 4 

68 4 

66.2 

M 8 

48.9 

5a 2 

eao 

59 0 

54 0 

50 4 

52 3 

56 4 

62.2 

5,5 8 

55 8 

o3 4 

52 2 

47.4 

65.4 

55 6 

57 5 

52 0 

54 3 

51.6 

51.8 

67,4 

68 8 

60 2 

68 6 

56 6 

52 0 

GO 6 

63 2 

61 2 

67 0 

59 4 

5G. 1 

57.4 

514.5 

59 7 

60 9 

60 6 

.57 7 

63 0 

61 0 

05.4 

60.8 

57 6 

00 6 

66 6 

524 

62 5 

02 2 

63 9 

64 4 

63 0 

58 2 

65 2 

70 0 

04 6 

02 0 

01 3 

61 0 

62.0 

60. 1 

66 8 

59. 2 

57.8 

5t< 3 

50 0 

59 2 

03 4 

59 8 

55 7 

57 6 

54 4 

57 6 

61 7 

01 0 

62 2 

04.4 

61.0 

57 0 

01 0 

CU 9 

62 7 

60 8 

02 8 

61 3 

609 

07.8 

60 1 

OS 4 

70.8 

67 4 

61 7 

70 7 

7(f 8 

67 5 

60.6 

08.7 

62 4 

"25.6 

6.1 0 

60 0 

02 4 

65 3 

62 3 

56 b 

65 8 

70 8 

04 7 

61 0 

03 2 

62 1 

63.4 

6S 2 

05 0 

08 2 

70 6 

68 9 

61 4 

73 0 

78 5 

07 1 

07 0 

C9 7 

67.0 

628 

71 1 

09 2 

71 5 

73.4 

C9 5 

67 0 

71 6 

7a 0 

08 8 

09 2 

72 G 

69 9 

024 

77.8 

75 2 

76 0 

78 0 

77 2 

77 4 

7a 9 

80 1 

75 2 

7r ‘A 

7s 0 

76.8 

728 

y 7 

.57 2 

GO 5 

68 0 

54 9 

4S 0 

59 0 

G1 8 

60. 2 

55 2 

57.9 

53 8 

59.4 

6.1 (j 

53 5 

.50 8 

65 4 

.52 7 

40.6 

50 0 

68 8 

69 5 

63 0 

55 4 

52 2 

65 6 

69 4 

67 0 

60 H 

61 8 

60 0 

51.5 

62 4 

64. 2 

04 2 

58 f) 

02, 4 

57 6 

05 0 

.55. 7 

55 0 

5s 4 

67 0 

56. 1 

40.9 

58 3 

60 4 

01. 0 

64 9 

59. 1 

53 1 

61 0 

65 1 

r,.i 3 

50.4 

50 4 

54.4 

4.5 0 

67 4 

57 2 

61 9 

61 3 

r.7 0 

52 6 

69,8 

62 U 

52 0 

57 2 

5.5 0 

54 2 

44 2 

.'lO 2 

55 8 

60. 3 

65 0 

58 0 

50 4 

59 2 

50 1 

61 8 

50 5 

62.8 

61 1 

42 9 

5.3. 8 

54 0 

5a 8 

62 0 

53 0 

49 C 

56 4 

46 7 

40 4 

52 9 

47 5 

45 6 

38 5 

47 8 

45 0 

50 0 

47 0 

40 6 

40 4 

63 0 

50 '1 

4S 3 

65. 4 

61.8 

49. 2 

40 0 

62 9 

60 2 

67 4 

50 8 

53 9 

48 2 

56.6 

44 1 

40. 7 

49 2 

44.8 

42 0 

33 8 

45 4 

39 1 

51 8 

45 0 

40 0 

44 4 

50 8 

48 0 

46 8 

55 4 

60 6 

40 4 

3^ 3 

50. 2 

44 2 

55 C 

60 0 

62 8 

47 2 

528 

.5.1 4 

51 2 

57 4 

50 .8 

63 2 

41 7 

50. 0 

62 1 

60 2 

50 .5 

57 4 

50.0 

59 6 

61 y 

49 S 

6t! 7 

54 0 

61 6 

41 9 

51 0 

52 0 

58 0 

52 9 

55 4 

48 4 

57.5. 

58 4 

60 2 

GO 8 

61.7 

59 2 

51 1 

62 3 

GO 8 

61 0 

59 0 

62 2 

54 9 

64.6 

5S 2 

65 0 

5a 8 

00. 4 

69 4 

50 5 

61 6 

59 9 

01.3 

5a 8 

Cl 0 

53.8 

03.7 

44 0 

41. 1 

51 0 

48 0 

41.8 

30 4 

47 5 

34.6 

.50. 6 

48 9 

47 6 

45 6 

oao 

40 r, 

37 9 

50 8 

45 4 

3a 4 

32 4 

44 4 

31 8 

48 9 

40 4 

44 7 

42 8 

524 

49 8 

40. 0 

51,0 

5J 8 

47.8 

42 9 

53 4 

40.8 

55 2 

5.1 0 

52 2 

49 3 

57.1 

49 7 

40 9 

53 4 

51 6 

49 1 

45 1 

54 4 


65 3 

54 9 

53,6 

47.1 

56.8 

64.3 

.50 9 

57 8 

5S. 2 

6a 8 

40 0 

57 7 

50. 0 

(U.O 

58 0 

59 6 

51 8 

61.4 

65.9 

53 4 

58 0 

58 4 

50. 1 

49 0 

69 0 1 

52 1 

60 8 

59 4 

59 8 

61. 6 

01.5 

all. 1 

62. 8 

57 8 

58 0 

5l>. 2 

50 2 

59 8 1 

6i 3 

69 8 

69 0 

59 0 

61 0 

69.4 

6G.9 

54 0 

58 9 

59 4 

say 

50.6 

01 6 

57,4 

61 9 

60 0 

00 4 

54 4 

62.4 

63 3 

60 6 

63 S 

0.^ 0 

64.0 

50 0 

60 6 

63 0 

60 5 

62 9 

65.3 

00.8 

07.2 

6t.U 

68 8 

61 9 

6.1 0 

60 8 

.53 2 

04 0 

ea 2 

62 0 

58 .*» 

62 4 

59 2 

63.6 

64. 8 

60. 4 

63 8 

66 9 

6.5.6 

57 9 

08 2 

74.5 

60 4 

62 8 

65 8 

63.6 

626 

69.4 

65 6 

68 8 

70 9 

68.8 

63.7 

73. 8 

77,5 

68 8 

68 0 

08.7 

07 5 

68.4 

71.0 

68. 0 

70 3 

73 4 

71 6 

66 4 

74. 0 

79.5 

71 4 

71 2 

1 71 6 

70 2 

72.0 

60 6 

03.0 

00 8 

67 9 

67. 4 

61.6 

68 8 

71 4 

60 9 

GO 8 

' 67.0 

64.5 

69.4 

67 7 

65 2 

58 0 

59,0 

.57. 2 

55 7 

00.0 

57.8 

60 7 

02 8 

; 60 4 

52.1 

60.0 

74 9 

7S.fi 

75. 1 

75.2 

74 8 

73 2 1 

77 4 

80.2 

75. 8 j 

75 8 

1 73.7 

73.8 

74.8 

03 6 

03 0 

63.6 

63 9 

64.7 

64.6 

04 0 

65 1 

63 2 1 

66 5 

i 04 0 

6i.l 

66.8 

50, 7 

62 0 

66 2 

67.6 

6a 1 

64. 0 

69 0 

6a4 

67. t, 

67.9 

67 6 

62.6 

69.4 

72.7 ! 

69. 0 

71 7 

74.2 

72 5 

eao 

72 7 

77.6 

72.3 

72 2 

71 0 

71. 1 

73.7 

70.5 

67 0 : 

7a 2 ! 

7a 2 

70 9 

6a6 

71 6 

73.8 

71.0 

70.4 

71.4 

eao 

7a e 

01.5 

57 4 

61.6 

62 8 

62 4 

57.3 

65.2 

59.7 

63.9 

64.0 

62 3 

52 5 

60.8 

63 6 

ea 6 

03. 2 

65 4 

oaa 

57 9 

60.5 

60.6 

65 4 

62 9 

65 2 

60.8 

67.«2 

44,6 

40 8 

46 2 

49.2 

39.9 

41 8 

48.9 

34.4 

40. 7 

50 6 

47 9 

44 2 

49.0 

43. 6 

39. 4 

4a 2 

40 2 

40. 5 

43 6 

47 0 

80.4 

J2 4 

46.4 

^ 47 6 

44.0 

44 7 

44 8 

41. 5 

47.6 

48 0 

42 9 

43 3 

4a 2 

40.5 

4a 0 

50.8 

47. 6 

i 327 

47.8 

43 7 

40.6 

4a G < 

4a 4 

39 6 

41 0 

4a 5 

35.7 

44.5 

49 2 

, 47.3 

41.0 

47.8 

52.0 

49.3 

63.6 

54 0 

61.6 

49,9 

55. 8 

49.0 

53.2 

56 6 

54 2 

* 47.6 

55.4 

50 4 

47 8 

49 4 j 

52.0 

50.8 

,51. 9 

52 0 j 

47, 1 

48 8 

53 0 

51.4 

, 45.8 

51,2 

70. 6 

60.6 

71.2 

73 8 

6a 2 

72 7 

71. 8 j 

60. 7 

67.0 

73 S 

71.6 

67.8 

71.2 

48.0 

46. 6 , 

49.9 1 

50.6 

45 0 

51.1 

51. 1 

42 2 

44.3 

54.0 

49.5 

44. 8 

45.5 

52.5 

5a 4 : 

55.8 j 

5a 3 

49.8 

54.2 

65.0 

44.0 

49.4 

5a 6 

66.9 

' 427 

524 

48.3 ; 

47. 4 i 

50.2 

50. 2 

44.9 

51.7 

51.6 

42 0 

44.0 

61.9 

49.0 

I 426 

1 47.0 

51. 1 

4a 0 

54.4 

54.4 

4a 7 

5a2 

53.6 

44.0 

4a 4 

55.6 

56 2 

50.2 

52.8 

51 4 < 

6a 1 

54.6 

5a7 

49. 1 

52 6 

53.4 

4a5 

sa 1 

52 2 

63.6 

64.6 

588 

53. 5 j 

51.4 

54.4 

56.8 

52 4 

60.6 

67.0 

5a2 

62 0 

57.0 

52 5 

62.7 

56.8 

54. 2 

5a 2 

67 4 

55 8 

53.2 

67.3 

5a4 

5a9 

53. 1 

57.0 

56.4 

57.1 

54.6 

53.9 

53. 4 

5a3 

64.6 

50 9 

54.0 

6a4 

49.4 

522 

67 1 

56.2 

64.2 

518 

65. 3 

53.2 

54. 8 

52 3 

5a2 

51.6 

54.2 

sae 

54.6 

54.5 

54.6 

54.4 

54.4 

64 0 

6a 7 

64.6 

67.4 

59.8 

69.3 

06 7 

62 0 

oao 

66 6 

64.2 

64.0 

6L9 

05 3 

67.9 

68.0 

65.2 

69,7 

6a2 

71.0 

oas 

03.2 

66.7 

X6.4 

66.8 


62. 9 

65.2 

62 2 

65. 2 

58,2 

68 0 

64.2 

60.6 

88.6 

04.0 

61.9 

621 

Ko 

63. 7 

65.5 

eao 

62 8 

Si. 3 

04.6 

oai 

62 0 

61.4 

64.6 

64.0 

64.4 

80.5 

6a 5 

61.5 

62.0 

61.3 

56.9 

62 3 

04.0 

00.7 

60.2 

61.5 

60.0 

62.4 

514 


iNo rmaia are based on records of 39 or m(m years of observations. 
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Tablb 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at eelecUd 
points in the United States ^ 191S-1924 — Continued 


Nor- 


November monthly mean temperature 


station 

fOT 

Nov. 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1034 


o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Qreenville, Me 

80.7 

84.0 

28.4 

32.0 

29.2 

27.2 

32 6 

30.0 

2a 4 

27.2 

31.2 

34.8 

38.0 

Boeton, Mass 

42.0 

46 6 

42.7 

46.4 

42 6 

39.4 

46. CL 

42 8 

41.7 

41.6 

43.8 

44.6 

44.6 

BolTalo, N. Y 

30.4 

43.4 

40.0 

42 4 

89.2 

35.0 

43, (f 

38.4 

38.4 

37.6 

42 0 

4a 2 

30.8 

Canton^N. Y 

33.9 

40.0 

34.6 

37 7 

3:1.8 

28.0 

37.4 

34.2 

32 0 

30.8 

37.0 

3a 8 

3a2 

Trenton, N. J 

44 4 

46.2 

43.5 

44 5 

43.7 

40 6 

44.8 

43.8 

42 2 

44.0 

46. 0 

44.0 

44.1 

Httsburgh, Pa 

43.2 

45.1 

42.9 

46.2 

44.5 

39.8 

43.8 

42 6 

42 2 

44.6 

46. 3 

43.2 

42 8 

Scranton, Pa 

40 6 

44.9 

40.2 

42 1 

40.8 

36.8 

42.4 

41,0 

40 2 

41.2 

42 4 

41.4 

40 0 

Wa:>liington, B. C — 

45 2 

47.8 

46.4 

46.2 

40 3 

42 8 

46.3 

4a 8 

45 9 

47 6 

47 9 

4a 1 

46.0 

Lynchburg, Va._. 

47 3 

49.9 

46.6 

48.1 

48.4 

45 2 

46.8 

48.2 

46 4 

60.6 

48.4 

4a 1 

47.7 

Norfolk, Vft 

61.4 

62.6 

61.0 

62 4 

62 4 

47.8 

62 0 

aao 

52 6 

65 8 

61.8 

6a6 

51 6 

Parkersburg, W. Va,. 

43 8 

46.6 

46 4 

47.0 

46.6 

40.6 

44.2 

44.8 

43.0 

47.2 

46 0 

44.0 

44 6 

Charlotte, N C 

60 0 

51.8 

60.6 

63.3 

63.0 

49.2 

50.7 

62 9 

49 4 

51. 0 

.51 0 

49.0 

52 2 

Charleston, 8. C 

68, 1 

67.0 

67.0 

61.4 

69.2 

64.4 

66.6 

62 2 

67 4 

62 0 

60 1 

66,0 

58.8 

Atlanta, Ga 

62. 1 

64 8 

62.4 

64.2 

624 

61.3 

51 6 

61.7 

60 2 

54 7 

62 9 

49.8 

64 6 

Thomasville, Oa 

68.6 

59.8 

68. 1 

61 7 

69.8 

65.9 

67.8 

64 2 

66 8 

6.1. 8 

02 2 

50.4 

60 2 

Jacksonville, Fla 

62.2 

63 2 

61.0 

66 0 

63. J 

58.0 

60 4 

66.6 

61.6 

65.8 

64 8 

69.6 

62 4 

Miami, Fla 

72.0 

71.4 

70.6 

73 2 

71 9 

67.0 

72 2 

7:1 4 

72 2 

73. 5 

73 J 

68 4 

71 6 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

42 6 

49.6 

46.7 

46.6 

45 4 

41.4 

43 4 

42 2 

42 3 

45.8 

46 4 

43.8 

43 6 

Cleveland, Ohio 

40.9 

44.6 

41.8 

43.0 

42 3 

38 2 

4.3 2 

41. 1 

41 2 

42 0 

44.2 

42 0 

41.2 

Evansville, Ind 

40.6 

52.0 

49.2 

60.4 

49.5 

46 8 

47 2 

4a 3 

44.7 

49 7 

49 3 

47.6 

47 4 

Indianapolis, liid 

42 3 

47 6 

44.3 

46 n 

46; 0 

42 0 

43 2 

41 6 

41. 6 

44 5 

46 4 

44.2 

42 6 

Chicago, 111 

41.2 

47.2 

44.4 

44.. 

43.2 

43.0 

48.5 

39.2 

40 2 

40 8 

44 b 

4.3 8 

41.6 

Peoria, 111 

37.6 

47 2 

4.1.4 

.43.8 

424 

41 8 

41 9 

37 9 

38 6 

39 9 

43 2 

42 2 

41.2 

Grand Rapids, Mich . 

38. 1 

43.8 

39.6 

41,6 

39.8 

38.2 

42 2 

37, 2 

38 2 

36 7 

42 4 

40.4 

30.7 

Marouettc, Mich 

33 3 

38. 7 

33.7 

36.6 

32 4 

35 4 

37.4 

30 0 

3:^ 8 

29 9 

37 6 

38. 2 

33.8 

Madison, Wis 

35.2 

41 9 

38. 2 

38 8 

3.5 8 

3a 2 

39 4 

32 0 

34 2 

:b. 9 

41 0 

3a 9 

30 0 

Duluth, Minn 

30.0 

35.6 

29.8 

29.8 

29.2 

34 4 

3 : 1.6 

21.6 

28.4 

23 2 

34 2 

3a 8 

27.2 

8t. Paul, Mmn 

32.5 

40.0 

36 0 

36.3 

33.8 

3a2 

37.3 

26 b 

32 6 

27 0 

38,8 

38.3 

32 2 

Des Moines, Iowa — 

38 4 

46 6 

43.2 

42 6 

39.7 

43 0 

41 6 

36. 8 

.17 b 

3.0.8 

44 (1 

42 2 

40 4 

• Dubuque, Iowa 

37.0 

44.2 

40 6 

41.2 

37.6 

40.2 

41.2 

34.6 

3.'i 6 

34.2 

42 7 

40.0 

38 4 

8t. Louis, Mo 

46 1 

6i4 

60 3 

60.9 

40.2 

47.7 

40.2 

44.8 

4.3 7 

47 3 

48 8 

47.9 

47.6 

Bpringfteid, Mo 

46.7 

63.0 

60 6 

50 7 

48 3 

47.4 

45 3 

44.4 

41.6 

48 4 

48. 1 

47.0 

48 6 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

28.6 

36.2 

34.6 

32 6 

30.6 

40.2 

31 4 

18, 2 

29.6 

22 6 

33,2 

38.8 

30 8 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

22.6 

32.6 

29 0 

26.3 

26.8 

35 6 

27 1 

12.8 

27.2 

18.6 

31 8 

3.5.0 

23.8 

Pierre, S. Dak 

33.6 

40 6 

41 3 

38.2 

3.5 4 

4:i4 

36 2 

26.3 

32 2 

29 4 

36 7 

42 6 

37 6 

I North Platte, Nebr... 

36.6 

42.6 

43 7 

41.2 

35 8 

45.5 

36.8 

28 2 

34 6 

38.0 

38 8 

42 5 

3146 

Omaha, Nebr 

38.5 

46. 4 

45.4 

43.9 

40.6 

45.8 

41.6 

36 0 

37 2 

36.9 

44 2 

43.8 

42 0 

Concordia, Kaiis 

41 4 

48.7 

47.5 

47 0 

42 8 

47 3 

42 9 

38 2 

38 2 

41 1 

44 8 

44.9 

44 8 

Dodge City, Kans 

42 6 

48.0 

48.4 

47.4 

42 0 

48 6 

41 7 

3a 7 

39 4 

43 6 

45 6 

4.5.2 

45 0 

lola, Kans 

43.0 

53.4 

49 5 

49.8 

46.8 

47 5 

45.6 

43 0 

41 6 

45 6 

17 8 

47.2 

47 4 

Memphis, Tenn 

61 7 

67.6 

63.6 

1 65. 9 

54 0 

61 8 

51.0 

62. 1 

48 7 

65 8 

51 8 

52 6 

53 8 

Nashville, Tenn 

49.0 

63. 8 

49.6 

62 8 

60.2 

47.9 

48.0 

t 49. 7 

46 7 

52 4 

61 3 

4a 9 

60 0 

Birmingham, Ala 

53 9 

67.8 

63.0 

66. 1 

54.9 

61.8 

62 4 

66 0 

60.8 

57.6 

66 4 

52 0 

65.0 

Mobile, Ala 

69.0 

61.4 

69.0 

61 8 

60 0 

66.6 

69. 0 

ai 8 

6 ii 2 

63.3 

62 8 

67.2 

6J.6 

New Orleans, La 

61.6 

64.8 

01.2 

60.2 

02 6 

69.0 

61 7 

6a4 

58.2 

66.6 

66.6 

69,9 

6a 5 

ShreveporC La 

66.0 

62.7 

66.8 

69.3 

66 4 

66. 1 

64. 1 

67 8 

62 2 

62.6 

58.3 

65.6 

50.2 

Amarillo, Tex 

45 5 

60.3 

60.4 

49.5 

44.4 

60.8 

42 0 

42 6 

42 8 

51.0 

47 2 

4a 4 

50.8 

Brownsville, Tex 

67 2 

71 7 

67.2 

70.2 

66.6 

68 7 

65 8 

70. 5 

01 6 

71 H 

67.6 

63.8 

72 2 

El Paso, Tox 

62.7 

64.8 

64.7 

52 8 

51.2 

65 4 

49. 1 

62 4 

1 61.6 

64 4 

1 60 1 

61.2 

5a4 

Fort Worth, Tox 

55.6 

62.4 

67.1 

00. 1 

66.4 

67 4 

6:1.6 

6: i .6 

61 0 

61 6 

i 67 6 

6ao 

50.2 

Galveston, Tex 

63.3 

66.4 

63. 1 

67.0 

62 9 

62.6 

60 9 

65. 4 

69 2 

67 7 

66 6 

60.0 

67 4 

San Antonio, Tex 

60.3 

66.2 

61.2 

63.8 

50.0 

63.4 

67 4 

60.8 

67 4 

aao 

61 9 

6a7 

6a5 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

48.8 

66.8 

63.6 

6:1.8 

49.7 

62.4 

48.2 

4a 4 

45 2 

61,5 

61. .3 

60.2 

528 

Little Kork, Ark 

6Z1 

68.2 

612 

65.5 

63.6 

62 9 

61.0 

52.8 

48. 4 

65.8 

64.2 

52 6 

54.2 

Havre, Mont 

81.2 

34.7 

3a7 

32 4 

31.6 

41.0 

29.9 

21.2 

33.6 

25.8 

30.8 

37.8 

20.5 

Kalispell, Mont 

32.4 

36.4 

86.4 

82 2 

28.0 

36.2 

32.8 

26.7 

32 0 

30.3 

30.0 

22 7 

31,1 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

34.8 

39.1 

41.4 

37.0 

31.2 

40.8 

30.9 

30.6 

31.8 

38.6 

31 4 

37.4 

326 

Sheridan, wyo 

32.8 

36.8 

36.6 

32 6 

28.9 

41.8 

29.4 

24.4 

28.3 

29 6 

32.8 

3a4 

34.6 

Pueblo, Colo 

39.4 

42.8 

43.6 

42 8 

3a3 

44.8 

36.3 

36.8 

37.8 

42 8 

37.6 

41.3 

4S.0 

Santa Fe, N. Mex — 

38.0 

42.4 

43.0 

30.8 

38.9 

46. 1 

36,0 

38 0 

87.7 

43.0 

36.8 

aas 

41$ 

Phoenix, Arlx 

69.7 

01.0 

63.9 

69.2 

66.8 

60 9 

67.2 

67.0 

58.6 

60.9 

66.0 

59.1 

02 8 

Modena, Utah 

36.4 

39.2 

38.4 

38.0 

33.6 

39.0 

33 9 

34 8 

8a 1 

41 7 

34.2 

89.0 

82 7 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

41.1 

44.0 

43.4 

43.6 

86.2 

44.0 

saa 

38 4 

40.4 

45.9 

3 ao 

43.2 

1 40.4 

Winnemncca, Nev_ . . 

38.4. 

39.0 

37.8 

37.2 

83.0 

41.9 

34.2 

30.0 

37.6 

41.0 

83.6 

89.7 

187.8 

Boifie, Idaho 

41.0 

43.5 

41.8 

89.6 

36.6 

44.4 

39.6 

87.0 

40.8 

44.7 

37 0 

42 6 

1 4a7 

8eattle,Wasb t 

46.0 

40.2 

47.2 

43,7 

43.0 

40.6 

45.8 

44.9 

47.0 

45.4 

43.0 

47.4 

44.6 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

42.8 

46.0 

44.0 

427 

86.5 

46.6 

42 7 

40.5 

41.8 

43.9 

sao 

44.8 

80.6 

Portland, Oreg 

46.8 

47.6 

47.0 

45i4 

427 

60.6 

40;6 

4a 0 

4a 8 

4a 8 

43.0 

6a4 

4a 6 

Roseburg, Oreg 

45.9 

47.4 

40.8 

47 4 

42 8 

40.0 

46.8 

44.8 

4a 6 

49.8 

44.3 

40.2 

46.2 

Eureka, CiJiL 

01.1 

6a8 

60.8 

40.8 

47.6 

628 

5ao 

4a2 

61.2 

52 0 

4a 2 

63.6 

51.6 

Fresno, Calif 

64.2 

05.2 

67.4 

63.8 

61.2 

66.7' 

52 8 

5ao 

54.0 

57.0 

51.0 

, 5a3 

5ai 

Lob Ang^, Calff.... 

00.9 

01.8 

67.0 

01.8 

69.4 

63.7 

das 

61.5 

oa 1 

68 2 

50.8 

1 aae 

61,1 

Sacramento, Calif 

63.0 

oao 

66.6 

68.0 

6&6 

66.2 

5a6 

62 4 

51.0 

64.8 

49.8 

1 5a5 

OL'a 

flan Dlege, Calif 

69.7 

oas 

64.4 

69.6 

66.6 

60.8 

59.8 

6a6 

68.2 

09.4 

68.0 

I 64.0 

aao 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

60.3 

65.2 

69.0 

66.1 

64.4 

627 

6a 6 

56.0 

.65.4 

57.8 

54.5 

aas 

11.7 


t Normals are based upon records of 80 or more years of observations. 
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Table 780. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperaiure oi sdecled 
points in ike United Slates, 1918-1924 — Continued 


Station * 

! 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Dec. 

December monthly mean temperature 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

Greenville, Me 

Boston, Muss 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J.. 

Pittsburgh^ Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

Washington, D. C 

Lynchburg, Vo. 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

Charlotte, N C 

Charleston, 6. C. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Thoniasville, Oa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, Ila -| 

CimlnnalJ, Ohio 

ric\ eland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, lud ! 

C’hieago, III. i 

Peoria, III 

Grand liapids, Mich, 

Marquette, Mich 

Madison, Wls 

Duluth. Minn 

St Paul, Minn 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Duhtiquo, Iowa 

St. Louis. Mo. . 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N l>uk 

DcmIs Lake, N. Dak. 

Pierre, S Dak 

North Platte, Nebr... 

Omaha, Nebr 

( oncordia, Kans 

Dodge City, Kans 

lola, Kans 

Memphis, Tcnn 

Nashville, Teun 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

Now Orleans, La 

Shreveport. I,a 

Amarillo, Te.\ 

Brown.s\ ille, Ti'rv 

El Paso, T(*v 

Fort Worth, Tev. . .. 

Galveston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma Citv, Okla. 

IJttle Rock, Ark 

Havr-o, Mont 

Kalispell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Shendan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N Mex... 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Modena, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Wlnnemucca, Nev ... 

Boise, Idaho 

Beattle^ash 

Walla WaUa,Wa8h... 

Portland, Oreg 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

Frosno, Calif 

Loe Angeles,. Calif 

Sacramento, Calif , 

Ban Plogo. Calif ^ 

San Francisco, Cadif.. 

0 

18 0 
32 b i 
20 8 
22 7 

34.4 

34 2 

30 0 

36 0 
39. 5 
43 1 

35 2 
43 0 

61 7 

44.7 

62 5 
6G 3 
68 0 

1 33 4 

31 2 

37 1 

32 2 

1 30 0 

1 28 1 

28 8 
22 6 
! 22 8 
16 9 
19 0 
26 1 
21 7 
34 8 

36 2 

1 14 7 

8 0 
21 8 
26 7 
26 4 

30.7 
32 C 

32.5 

43 6 
41 0 
46. 4 
52 9 

65 G 
40 1 

37 0 
01.2 

44 9 

47.6 

66 4 
63. 8 
30 3 
44 2 

20.4 

24.9 
2a 5 
22. 1 

31.5 

30.7 
62.0 
28.1 

31.9 
3ao 

32. 1 

41.7 

86.6 

41.2 

41.8 

48.2 

64.2 
66.6 

46.2 
66.0 

61.8 

o 

22.2 

37 8 i 

33 0 

27 0 1 

38 3 

36.8 

34 7 

40 4 

43 5 
46 5 

30 1 

44 6 
62.0 

46 9 

64 0 
58 2 
07 9 

39 1 
3r. 4 

40 4 
37 2 
37 4 
•6b 7 

36 1 

31 6 

32 0 

20 7 
30 2 
34 0 
34 2 

41 2 
.38 4 
24 6 

21 1 
28. f> 

28 0 

34 2 

35 0 

33 6 

37 0 

45 0 

42 C 

47 2 
53 8 
56 0 

1 47 8 
33 2 

61 4 

41 8 
, 4.5 0 

65 6 

62 4 

39.4 
44 8 

23 6 

24 8 
22 0 
24 4 
22. 1 

20.4 
50 7 
24 9 
30 6 

27.4 
2a9 

42.4 
•81 6 

40 7 
41.6 { 

48.4 

46.9 

65.4 
46. 7 

66.4 
6a6 

0 1 

15 8 
30 4 
20 0 
20 0 
30 0 

29 9 
28.0 

32.8 
36 0 
40 0 

30 6 
88 4 

48 8 

40 3 
60 4 
64 0 
69 5 
30 2 

27 0 
3! 0 
26 8 
24 1 
20 8 
24 6 
18 4 

16 4 

9 4 

12 1 
! 18 7 

18 4 

28 0 
27 4 

7 4 

3 0 
15 1 
IS 0 
18 2 

19 9 
23.4 

20 2 
30 2 

35 8 

41 9 

49 4 
60 8 
41 5 

30 4 
64 2 

42.8 
39 7 
60 2 
46 3 

31 4 

86.9 
10 8 

19.0 
20 2 
14 2 
24 6 

20.0 

60.3 
21.2 

29.0 
ia9 

24.0 

89.7 

26.0 

36 8 

37 0 

46.3 
44 7 

63.4 

43.8 

64.6 

48.7 

o 

22.0 

34.2 

27.8 

23 1 1 

32.4 

31 S 

29 4 
36 2 
38 0 

40 b 

34 2 

41 4 
48 2 
43 7 
60 8 

53.8 

6.5 6 

32 7 

30 8 
36 8 

31 0 
29 i 
27 8 
27 0 

24 0 

23 9 
18 6 
22 6 

27 8 

2.5 5 

35 4 

37.6 
10 8 
12 4 
25. 8 

28 2 

29 6 

33 4 
31 b 

30 8 
46 0 

42 4 
46 7 
63 8 
50 7 
50 4 
40 2 

6.5 2 

44.8 

60 9 
67 9 
.50 8 

43.4 
40 0 

24 4 

23.3 
28 8 
24 8 

32.6 
82 1 

61 6 
28 8 

33.7 
30 7 
33 6 
42 0 

sa2 

42 0 
48 2 

48.4 

48.2 

67.4 
47.6 
66 6 

62.2 

e 

17 8 

32.6 

28 4 , 

18 6 1 
32 2 

32 9 
30 4 
35 5 
38 6 

42 7 

34 2 

43 3 1 

63 0 I 
4.5 0 j 
54 6 1 
6S 0 1 
69 0 

31.6 

29 0 

35 2 
29 6 
26 0 
26 2 
26 4 
18 6 
18 0 

8 8 
12 2 
22 0 
10 3 
3.3 6 

33 2 

3 6 
0.8 

12 6 

19 4 
22 2 
26 6 
29 0 

1 30 2 
43 4 
38 8 

1 46 8 
i 53 9 

1 57 4 
49 8 

36 6 
65 3 

i 45 0 
4H 0 
67 7 

64 G 

37.6 

43.4 
7.0 

14 9 
21 0 
1J.G 

29 S 
27.9 

41.7 
23 4 

27.8 

20 6 

28.4 
38 0 

30 5 

38 1 

39 0 
43 2 
45 4 
52.6 
44.2 
52 4 
4a 0 

e 

7 8 

23 7 
20 8 

8 G 1 

24 7 
24 6 

21.3 

27 9 

29 0 
33 8 

24 8 

33 4 

42 0 
36 2 

40 0 
48 4 
63 6 
22 3 
22 4 
26 6 
22 8 

22 4 

19 8 
21 1 
14 0 
13 0 

4 4 
10. 1 

16.7 

15.8 
26 8 

20 5 

3 2 

3 6 

l.i 1 

23 7 
18 0 
23 5 

28 2 

25 4 

34 0 
31 4 
39 2 

48 2 

61.4 

43 2 
36 1 
62 9 

49 6 

41 G 
62 8 

50 4 
31 6 
36 4 

8 4 
26.2 

30 4 
21.2 

35 4 
38 2 

64.6 
sa 1 

41.8 

37.2 
43 2 

46.0 
46 1 
4a 4 
4a 4 
61 2 

49.7 

62.8 

49.2 

6a6 

54.0 

O 

20 0 

34.7 

35 0 

24 0 

38.4 
41 0 

36.2 

41 6 

42 9 

47 4 

43 3 
47. 2 
b\ 5 

48 2 
54 8 
58 2 
67 8 
41 8 
38 7 J 

44 7 

40 3 

37 7 

36 0 

34.6 

28.8 
81 4 
23 6 
28 7 
34 2 

33 0 
43 0 

41 3 
21 6 
14 9 

25 6 
28 6 

34 8 

35 0 
34 0 

38 8 
60 2 
47 4 
50 4 
65 0 
57 5 
62.0 
32 4 
61 7 

41.2 

49 8 
56 8 
54 7 
40 8 
49 0 

26.4 
28. 1 

26 7 
28 0 

30.2 

27.0 

49.6 

26.6 

31.2 

24.9 
29.6 

40.9 

37 8 

42.3 

40.4 

46.3 

46.0 
67 2 

43.4 
64.8 
60.2 

0 

11.4 
28 7 
23.8 
*17 2 

28 9 
28 2 

24 9 
32 6 

36.1 

40 5 
30 4 

41 6 
51 4 

44 8 
53 0 
£6. 1 
68 8 

27 4 

25 7 

32 2 

26 1 

21.4 
20 6 
21 4 

13 7 
12 6 1 

6 6 
10 2 
16 G 

14 4 

29 0 

32.6 
11 5 

5 0 

18 b 

19.4 

19 4 

24.4 

29 6 

28 6 
40 4 
38 8 

45 8 
65 0 
57 0 
48. 8 
37 0 
60 8 

47.2 
44 4 

67 2 
51 7 

33 8 
40 6 
in 9 

17.6 
28 0 
13 7 

30 9 

34 2 
64 2 
26 1 

24.6 

1 28.2 

23 6 
3a6 

22.6 
83 6 

39.6 
4a 1 
47.1 

68 9 
44 1 

66.6 
4a 8 

0 

20.2 
35 6 

32 7 
23 3 
37 4 
35 b 

33 6 

39 3 

40 2 
4.5 6 

37 8 
43 0 
51 4 

43 1 
61 4 
65 4 
68 0 
35 4 
33 0 

38 4 

31 2 

32 4 

30 8 
32 0 

27 0 
26 2 
19 3 

23 0 

28 8 
27 3 1 

37 5 

38 1 
17 8 
11 0 
21 9 

27 0 

28 7 
32 1 
35 1 
37 0 

44 6 

41 6 

45 6 
51 0 
54 1 
48 0 

' 30 0 
64 1 
43 4 
48 3 
56 0 

54 7 

40.8 

44.6 

22.6 
27 ft 

27.9 

24 6 
33.8 
27 4 

49.7 
27.6* 

31 7 
81.2 

34.3 

43.4 
.39 8 

1 44.1 

42.7 
4a 4 
47 5 

55 8 

4.5.4 

64.8 
61.0 

o 

16.4 

31.4 

29.9 
21.8 

33 0 

34 0 
58) 0 
37 9 
42 3 
44 2 

37 4 

47 1 
55 0 

48 3 
57 8 
69 7 
69 6 
36 4 
32 6 
41 0 

35 2 
32 5 
32 2 
30 2 
22 0 

24 4 

14 8 
20 2 
30 0 
27 2 

38.6 

38 4 
18 6 

15 2 

25 9 
30 7 

31.7 
34 3 

33.4 

36 6 

48 1 
44 8 
60 2 
57 4 
60 8 
54 6 
4{ 5 
67 7 

49 4 
61 2 
60 2 
.59 0 
42. 7 
48 0 
20 0 
21 0 

30 2 
22 6 
84 2 
36 6 
66 0 

34.4 
36 4 

31 6 

32.9 

39 1 

81.3 
39 1 

39.0 
4a 4 
60 4 
60 2 

49.0 

59.3 

52.9 

0 

15 1 
30 9 

28 9 
21 4 

32 9 
35 6 

30 8 
37 6 
42.6 
46 6 
37 4 
46 G ! 

66 3 ! 

60 5 1 
69 6 

61 6 
71 8 

35 2 

31 8 
39 4 

33 4 
2^) 9 
28 8 
27 7 

19.1 
21 0 
11 8 

17 8 
25 6 
23 8 

36 7 

39 2 
13 0 

6 0 

16 4 

27.8 
27 2 

31.4 
33 7 
36 0 
48 4 

40 0 

53.2 
GO 1 
63 6 

54 8 

41 8 

67 4 
40 2 
52 8 
62 4 
59 6 

42 6 

48 4 
11 4 

18 3 

29 5 

17 0 

30 6 

34.0 

55 0 

56 2 
33 1 
30 9 

30.0 
3a4 

30.8 
88 0 

42.2 

47.8 

49 8 
5a3 

47.4 

eao 

60.8 

e 

26.8 

40.4 

87.0 

31.7 

42.0 
43 0 

38 7 
45 0 
47 4 
61 1 

45.2 
50 2 

66.9 
61 3 

69 4 
61 8 

70 0 
43 5 
40 4 

40 6 
42 4 

39 7 
3a 0 
36. C 

31 4 

32 5 
24 0 
29 4 
36 8 

34.4 

44.4 
42 8 
25. 4 
20 4 

29.7 

80.4 
3a2 
36 6 

34.6 
38 G 

61.6 

49.4 

63.3 
68.2 

60.9 

64 9 

33 9 

61.8 
42 6 
50 8 
68 8 

65 6 
42 2 

41 2 
26 6 
24 6 
27.L 
23.6 
32 2 

29.1 
520 

26.9 
29 3 

25.2 
31.0 

42.2 

sao 

41.5 

40.8 
4a3 

48.2 
528 

45.8 

67.4 
6L0 

o 

14. S 

81.8 
26 8 
17 4 
84 8 

31.4 
28.8 

38.4 
40 2 

44.4 

33.8 
44 1 
62 8 
46 6 
62 8 
5a4 
72 2 
31 0 

27.6 

83.8 
28.2 
23 4 

21.8 

23 2 

14.6 

15.0 
3.0 
8.8 

17.7 

16.4 

30.0 

30.4 
6.6 
a? 

12 8 
15 2 

17.4 

21.7 

24 0 

28.0 

41.8 
39 6 
4a 8 

53 6 
66 7 

47.8 

31.9 

67.9 
42 6 
44 9 

54 8 
52 6 

32.6 

41.8 
8.8 
14 7 
21 3 

16.8 

23.6 
26 4 
52 0 
202 
24 2 

17.2 
21.8 

87.2 

2a8 

86.6 

85.5 

45.5 

45.4 

55.4 
422 
540 
47.8 


W«at]Mr Burewi. 

^ Nocmalft are based on i^rds of SO or more years of observations. 
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Table 781. — Precipitation: Normal^ anB total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States^ 191S-1924 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Jan. 

January total precipitation 

1913 

1014 

1015 

1010 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1924 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In 

In 

7«, 

In. 

In 

In. 

In 

Hfeenvillc, Me....... 

2 85 

2 16 

3 39 

3 03 

2 85 

3 95 

2.49 

2.85 

2.84 

1.48 

2 02 

4.58 

2.55 


3 «2 

2 38 

3 26 

6. 33 

1 23 

2 82 

8.11 

3.62 

2.72 

2.J4 

1 11 

6.07 

3.27 

Buffalo, N. Y 

3. 30 

5. .50 

8. 96 

5 02 

2 96 

2 79 

5.64 

1.28 

2. 58 

.89 

1 41 

8.27 

218 

Cai<ton,N Y 

3 Ii3 

4 93 

1,70 

3 Uo 

2 52 

3 33 

2 87 

J 37 

1 60 

3 22 

1. 82 

2 80 

4.12 

Trenton, N . J 

3 17 

3 12 

2 72 

6 15 

1.26 

3. 10 

3 00 

3 28 

2 40 

2 11 

2 11 

4 13 

ATI 

Pittsburgh, Pu 

2 87 

5.28 

2 41 

4 66 

3 51 

4 33 

2.82 

1 42 

2 80 

3 35 

1 1.6 

3 49 

8 53 

Bcranlon, Pu — 

2 80 

2 50 

2.11 

4 09 

2 07 

3 15 

4 71 

2 41 

2 79 

2 02 

I 96 

A24 

8 73 

'tVashmgtcn, P. C — 

8 3/ 

2 86 

4 60 

6 34 

1.57 

2 57 

f ?9 

3 47 

2 30 

2 :io 

5 56 

4 24 

3 21 

Lynchburg, Va- 

3 72 

1 91 

3.00 

3 86 

.99 

2.69 

4 42 

4 11 

1 64 

2 tiO 

3 90 

2 25 

3 37 

I'forfolk, Vd._ 

8 87 

3 39 

2. 32 

5 66 

2.07 

2 28 

2 77 

3 10 

2 14 

1 55 

3.40 

1 74 

1 90 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

8 19 

8 22 

1 65 

3.68 

5.34 

5.71 

2.24 

2 4b 

3 83 

3 17 

1. 91 

4 14 

1.70 

Chariot 1«, 1^. C 

4.29 

3. 70 

2 78 

^ 67 

1.66 

3.08 

3 82 

5 I,*) 

3 81 

5 22 

5. *24 

3 67 

3 98 

CbarJt'ston, S, C 

3 45 

.99 

2. 10 

7.44 

J.34 

2 G9 

1 13 

1 68 

1 W) 

1 58 

2. 18 

2 21 

3. 24 

Atlanta, Oa... 

6 31 

5. 76 

1 35 

6 19 

2 53 

6 11 

9 12 

5 40 

7 69 

3 :<i 

5 03 

1 94 

4.54 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

4 13 

1 65 

4.89 

9 70 

2 03 

6.61 

3 73 

2 32 

3 24 

2 30 

2 72 

3 94 

6 50 

Jacksonville, P’la 

3.12 

1,03 

.3 31 

4 10 

.90 

.41 

2.78 

1 73 

1 21 

2 (bi 

3.21 

1.37 

G 09 

Fla 

2.73 

4.42 

1 35 

3 04 

1. 44 

.11 

.8*) 

1 07 

.41 

.73 

.fuh 

.21 

2 80 

Cincinnuti, Ohio 

3 .30 

9.02 

2.37 

3 85 

5 84 

4 74 

4 30 

1 44 

3 48 

1 72 

2.07 

4.0-1 

4 09 

ric\ eland, Ohio 

2.45 

5 (>6 

1 61 

2. 52 

2.40 

2 55 

2 60 

6J 

1 96 

1 r>:i 

1 .52 

2.61 

,1 38 

jEvansviile, Ind 

8.69 

10.27 

1 92 

6. 65 

8 73 

4 93 

5.00 

1. 14 

3 61 

1 hO 

1 47 

5 43 

3 16 

Indianaixili'i, Ind 

2.81 

7.63 

2 76 

31 

6 55 

3 40 

2 89 

.91 

2 01 

2. 'VI 

1 2M 

2 73 

y 13 

Chicflgo, 111 

2 00 

1 33 

3 01 

i 99 

484 

1 5.5 

4 12 

.20 

1 11 

.97 

J h, 

.9*^ 

1 i2 

Peoria, 111 

2 20 

2 18 

1.93 

1 . 9 

5.95 

1 86 

1 hH 

07 

03 

1 ./.I 

1. (V 

1 10 

1.72 

Grand Itapids, Mich.. 

2 7b 

1 80 

3 24 

1 hi 

3.90 

1 40 

3 24 

.3i) 

1 10 

5ft 

71 

1 25 

2 00 

Marquette, Midi 

2 (M 

2 03 

2.68 

2 41 

3.05 

1 20 

4 77 

2.21 

1 si 

2. 

1 91 

2 81 

3 65 

Madison, WIs 

1. 50 

1 64 

.70 

2 06 

3 07 

1 01 

2.09 

.2t) 

.8-1 

.22 

.0) 

1. 2,) 

50 

l>uiutU, Minn 

.98 

.75 

1 75 

1 84 

3 48 

80 

.94 

.46 

1 1.1 

.18 

.51 

J, 60 

.25 

St. raul, ]\imn 

.90 

.3,1 

1.05 

1.19 

2 60 

1 79 

. 51 

.4t 

l.HO 

.59 

.90 

1 12 

i)7 

Des Moines, Iowa 

1.21 

1 10 

.85 

1 96 

2 (,6 

.53 

.78 

.06 

.44 

.59 

. fvi 

.88 

1 02 

Dubuque, Iowa 

1. 49 

1 11 

.78 

2 01 

2 46 

.85 

1 8,1 

Vi 

6t 

. 18 

1.16 

.63 

.63 

St. Louis, Mo., 

2.27 

4 34 

2 21 

2 83 

8 r .i 

1 72 

1 31 

13 

1 H.'> 

1 10 

.74 

2 OH 

i 15 

Springfield, Mo 

2.(>0 

3 40 

1.80 

2.35 

9 31 

1 46 

1 9fi 

.34 

2.36 

1 30 

1.38 

3. 4.1 

L.GO 

Bismarck, N. Dak — 

.54 

.37 

.2^ 

.08 

.81 

,65 

.62 

.W 

. 52 

. 12 

.34 

.29 

04 

Devils I^ake, N. Dak. 

.60 

.38 

.61 

.11 

.71 

.65 

.21 


.7-4 

.ri 

..*>8 

.42 

.35 

Pierio, P. D^-. 

.46 i 

T. 

.43 

.7^ 

1.06 

.84 

1. 08 

.01 

.16 

.21 

.68 

.14 

.15 

, KorLh Platte, Nebr_. . 

.47 1 

.16 

,18 

.51 

.85 

.74 

.51 

.03 

. 07 

.08 

.66 

.D 

.08 

Omaha, Nebr I 

.65 

.t»9 

. 56 

1.87 

2.20 

.58 

,65 

.10 

.28 

. 18 

.04 

,87 

.62 

Concordia, Kans 

.72 

. 5.5 

.17 

.76 

1 31 

.60 

65 

.02 

12 

.50 

,33 

.01 

.95 

Dodge City, Kans 

.47 

.28 

.18 

1 08 

.5*1 

.22 

.80 

1 .06 

.07 

1 .24 

.15 

.03 

.17 

lola, Kans 

.98 

.85 

.89 

2 14 

5 13 

.»8 

.iKl 

02 

.76 

1 77 

90 

1.16 

.81 

Memphis, Tenn 

6 21 

7 71 

1 60 

5 00 

7 16 

5 37 

5 02 

3 77 

0 01 

> 1 84 

2 ‘20 

5.06 

6. 15 

KashvUlc, Tenn. 

4. 85 

12 30 

1 50 

6.89 

7 02 

7 27 

7 43 

4 71 

7 3.> 

3 U 

2 90 

5 80 

5.40 

Bimdngham, Ala 

5.32 

8 26 

J 85 

6 44 

5 40 

6 79 

8 04 

6 21 

i 6 37 

d 72 

6 20 

3 82 

5 42 

Mobile, Ala 

4 85 

4 29 

1.98 

7.5i 

3 06 

3 04 

3 87 

6 57 

11 70 

1 H9 

6 79 

2 6.5 

8.21 

Now Orloan^ La 

4.63 

6 71 

1.U2 

8 42 

4 46 

4 12 

4 43 

8 03 

1 ^ 

1 10 

5.22 

6 26 

6 17 

^lifcvcixirL La 

4 42 

4.21 

.73 

4.22 

6.29 

3.29 

2. 07 

3 28 

7 06 

4 18 

5 73 

4. 32 

4.24 

•Amarrna.'fe, 

.60 

.11 

.06 

.72 

.36 

.60 

1 01 

T 

1.11 

2 !0 

.78 

0 

.13 

Brownsville, TtJi 

1.35 

2.05 

.10 

3 35 

.19 

.28 

.08 

4 GO 

1 13 

2 26 

1. 51 

.13 

3 42 

PI Paso, Tex 

.51 

.49 

.03 

1.01 

.06 

.32 

1.20 

.08 

1.06 

i 00 

.30 

.64 

.40 

Fort Worth, Tex 

.93 

2.30 

.43 

1 32 

4 01 

1 43 

1 36 

3 03 

3 48 

i 2 87 

1.63 

4.60 

.80 

Galveston, Tex 

3.02 

2 92 

.34 

4. 52 

. 86 

2 21 

.54 

6. 22 

! 7.09 

1 2. 77 

4. 84 

5.00 

5.87 

Ban Antonio. Tex 

\ 68 

.90 

.00 

.53 

2 25 

.95 

.10 

3 78 

1 3 36 

! 1 40 

1 *28 

.46 

.97 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1 :u 

.56 

.05 

.78 

428 

.37 

.95 

.29 

1 2 0ft 

1 2 20 

1.15 

2.74 

.18 

Little Book, Ark 

4.79 

11.29 

1.35 

4 02 

8.46 

2.53 

6.51 

2.72 

9 19 

1.5*2 

1.90 


3.M 

Havre, Mopt 

.69 

1 46 

.64 

.67 

1.76 

.97 

1. 19 

.40 

1 14 

.12 

.42 

L12 

.48 

Kaiispcll, Mont 

1 59 

2.09 

1.31 

1.19 

1.95 

1.05 

1. 83 

.72 

.85 

1.29 

.74 

LW 

.01 

CheyennejWyo 

.40 

.55 

.10 

.08 

.6i 

.30 

.47 

T. 

.20 

i 1.47 

.47- 

.06 

.88 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.00 

1.91 

.35 

2.03 

.92 

.84 

2 21 

.33 

.81 

.54 

1.27 

.67 

.08 

Pueblo, Colo 

.35 

.31 

.18 

.18 

.22 

.22 

.01 

.03 

.29 

.30 

.39 


.41 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.59 

.57 

.19 

1.95 

3 02 

.65 

1.08 

.12 

.31 

1.35 

.64 


,18 

Phoenix, Arix 

1:17 

.38 

.30 

1 79 

2.34 

2.20 

1.14 

.22 

1.42 

.13 

i.:i9 

-28 

0 

Modena, Utah 

.73 

.32 

1.42 

1.12 

8.47 

1.06 

.11 

.82 

.44 

! 1.27 

J. 72 

1.40 

.17 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1.85 

.61 

3.08 

.72 

1.96 

.91 

3.89 

T, 

1.24 

1 44 

1.42 

LJBO 

.49 

’Winnomncea, mv. 

1.04 

.69 

1.99 

.49 

2 21 

.90 

1.04 

.10 

.39 

.•4« 

1 15 

«01 

.08 

Boise, Idaho 

1.69 

1. 34 

1.06 

1.06 

1.93 

1.10 

2,27 

.85 

.66 

1. 57 

.90 

L52 

.40 

Seottse, “Wash 

4.84 

4.89 

9 82 

6 35 

432 

2.02 

2.94 

7 95 

3 02 

5. 56 

1.89 

7,51 

4.10 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

2.01 

2.62 

2.62 

.76 

2.79 

1.05 

2.29 

2.12 

1 66 

1 87 

1. 54 

1.85 

1.10 

Portland, Oreg 

6.59 

6.25 

n.53 

6.90 

6.69 

2.54 

A as 

9.08 

4.84 

7.82 

3 08 

9,67 

3.04 

Boseburg, Oreg 

5.70 

5.76 

7, 19 

2.03 

6.15 

2.25 

3 66 

7.33 

1.61 

4.12 

3 68 

5.60 

i.a 

S:meka,€di/- ... 

7.63 

8. 10 

9.75 

9. 75 

13.02 

5.53 

2.55 

7.84 

L87 

8.37 

2.54 

3.SS 

X.95 

FBeonOrOaUt...... 

1.60 

1.22 

4.94 

2.78* 

5.17 

1 40 

.47 

.40 

.69 

2 63 

2,46 

LIO, 

.54 

Leo Angeles, Calif 

3S4 

2 01 

10.85 

6.43 

13.30 

2.68 

.50 

.96 

.50 

3.23 

Ad4 

L76 

.ae 

SanratBento^alif.. 

3.60 

2.52 

A97 

3.76 

9.35 

1.30 

.97 

1. 77 

.29 

4. 61 

2.15 

2.05 

1.30 

Sam I^t^o.-Oalif. 

2.00 

1. 19 

3. .59 

4.91 

7.66 

4 32 

1 64 

.01 

.48 

2. 02 

8 45 

L84 

.21 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

A33 

A84 

9.76 

0.74 

14 59 

1.83 

.81 

2.67 

.26 

6.30 

2. 41 

2L84 

2.70 


1 Nomals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
7-» Trace, Indicates an amount too snud! to measora. 
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Tablb 781. — Predpitaiion: Normal^ and total precijntalion at selected points in 
the United Statesy 19iS~‘19S4 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Feb. 

February total precipitation 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

i 1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

QreenviUe, Me 

Boston, Mass 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

7n. 

In. 

In. : 

In. 

2. 75 

1. 62 

1.82 

4 36 

3.34 

1 90 

2. 47 

2 27 

4 52 

2 22 

2 77 

2 15 1 

2.94 

3. 44 

2.99 

3. 07 

3.47 

5 18 

2.67 

2.80 

2 66 

5 88 

2.64 

2 64 

1.48 

2.61 

Buffalo, N. Y._ 

2. 85 

1 94 

1 95 

2 30 

, 3 64 

1 97 

2. 46 

1 61 

2 35 

2 50 

2 01 : 

1.24 

2.66 

Oimton, N. y 

2. 67 

1 43 

1 16 

2 43 

4 12 

1 63 

3. 73 

1 66 

2 21 

1 30 

2 02 ! 

J 07 : 

2.02 

Trenton, N. J 

3 10 

2 17 

3 00 

4 40 

1 3.16 

1 47 

1.84 

3. 26 

4 27 

3 44 : 

2 25 I 

2 e« 

3 44 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2 m 

2 11 

3. (3 

2 24 

2 61 

.99 

1.87 

1 68 

1 62 

\ SO ' 

1 57 ! 

2.18 ' 

2 SO 

Scf anion, Pa 

2 

J 60 

5 23 

2 70 

4 48 

1.84 

1.26 

2 13 

4 74 

2 84 i 

1 55 1 

1. 58 

2 67 

■Washington, D C 

3. 42 

1 .37 

;t 0.5 

3 60 

2 8^ 

I 97 

.83 

2 01 

3 47 ; 

2 20 ' 

2 86 

2 19 

3.05 

Lynchburg, Va 

3 40 

1 09 

2 77 

2 88 

2 92 

1 66 

.53 

2 23 

1 03 j 

2 ^ , 

3 32 

2.38 

1 87 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. \a. 

3 75 

J.07 

.3 07 

1 71 

4 03 

1.88 

.26 

2 15 

0 33 

3 02 i 

4. 85 

2.01 , 

3. 15 

3 21 

1 76 

3 H 

1 80 

2 75 

2 44 

2 81 

1 70 

2 16 

2 18 

1.57 , 

2.32 

3 07 

Charlotte, JN C 

4 30 

2 52 

•1 03 

*> 89 

5 87 

3 78 

1 02 

4 85 

3 54 1 

4 61 1 

7. 12 

4 25 

4,18 

OliarJcston, S (’ 

3 41 

5 Sit 

0 87 

> 53 

1 47 

2 07 

1 31 

5 51 

2 61 1 

1 26 

6. 03 

1.03 

1 57 

Atlanta, Ga.. 

4 ()5 

1 3 .to 

3 34 

1 50 

3 19 

5 81 

] 82 

4 41 

5 ()7 

7 37 1 

0 55 

7 47 

2 97 

Thorri'isvilir, Ga 

4 48 

6 .51 

12 12 

3 44 

1 88 

3 74 

2.27 

8. N6 

0 77 1 

1 27 

4 64 

3 35 

4 31 

Ja(*kson\ Jbc, Flu 

3 43 

1 87 

•1 55 

2 44 

.19 

1 46 

.21 

3 V7 

9 16 1 

. 62 

6 56 

1.03 

2 65 

Mlam, Fiii 

2. 13 

) BG 

1. 21 

3 01 

3. 69 

.46 

2 51 

a 20 

; 60 ! 

1 15 

3 14 

.24 

1 60 

CianiJiifiri, Ohio 

3 24 

1.86 

4 80 

.94 

1 78 

1 5(» , 

1 61 

1 05 

l 30 

2 25 

1 68 

1 hi 

1 70 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2 (il 

1 60 

1 84 

2 02 

1.52 

1 22 

1 48 

1 11 

i 12 

2 19 

J 31 

1 39 

J 50 

luVAn^vlil*^. Ind 

3 (i(> 

2 1.5 

1 56 

1 24 

1 04 

1 13 

88 

1 HO 

.82 

4 (.9 

2 38 

4 45 

1 55 

Iathanar>olis, Jiid 

3 08 

1 K.'l 

2 92 

J 01 

1 J« 

1 15 i 

2 49 

1 21 

1 35 

1 JS 

1 40 

J 70 

1 44 

Chicago, III : 

Peoim, ill 

2 10 

1 07 

.93 

1 92 

.87 

67 

2 hi 

2 7b 

13 

38 


1 05 

1 68 

2 00 

3 00 

1 36 

2 71 

.29 

. 27 

1 (H 

2 32 

,27 

.29 

1 08 

.bJ 

1 64 

Grand liaiuds, Mirh 

1 01 

’ 27 

.7.5 

2 59 

.74 

67 

3 81 

2 16 

.85 

1 13 

2. 25 

.OJ 

1 41 

Marquellp, MicIl 

1 72 

' 28 

1 55 

2 47 

1 34 

J 59 

2 12 

1 50 

1.05 

1 JO 

3 00 

1. 21 

i 18 

Madison. \\ is 

1 47 

] 12 

.92 

2 30 

.39 

.61 

1 30 1 

2 i? 1 

.51 

. ..2 

3 90 1 

.03 

1 06 

Duluth, Minn 

.00 

1 (Ml 

.04 

1 50 

.36 

.81 

.28 

.94 

. 45 

45 

4 ‘J4 

.92 

.60 

8t. 3*ftul, Mmii 

.84 

,7J 

49 

2 21 

1 .39 

.44 

. (>9 

2 52 

. 57 

. 10 

3 60 

.50 

58 

Des Moines, Iowa . 

1 08 

.6.5 

1 24 

.k 20 

.61 

.52 

! 45 

3 00 

.74 

.92 1 

.C4 

. tfi 

2 98 

I>ubufnie, Jo\^a 

1 38 

82 

I j6 

2 48 

76 

.17 

i ,U 

2 b7 

.47 

.29 

1 44 

.40 

.74 

St. ijoui->. Mo. 

Springfiehl, Mo._ 

2 7^ 

1 20 

i. 0-1 1 

2 30 

1 7h 

.3^ 

2 00 

1 54 

.71 

1.08 

J. 52 

1 50 

1 20 

2 27 

2. 40 

A 26 

2 06 

.57 

.47 

64 1 

[ 2 44 

.42 

.85 

2 02 

1 27 I 

1 23 

Bisniarck, N. Dak... 

50 

o.t 

36 

.03 

.39 

.44 

29 ' 

> 63 

. 20 1 

15 

1. 55 

.48 

.28 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 

,53 

.02 

. 16 

.24 

.32 

.68 

.14 

70 

. 12 

16 

.64 

.73 i 

80 

Pieno, y Dak- 

.41 

2.5 

1.35 

I 81 

.31 

.37 

63 

1.29 

. 26 

.05 

.49 

.04 

89 

Nor 111 Pl.itlo, Nebr . 

.40 

04 

.96 

1 It 

.81 

35 

28 

1 50 

72 ' 

36 

.05 

. 14 

.36 

Omaha, Nebr 

. 70 

64 

.87 

2 L2 

.54 

20 

1 05 

2 07 

83 1 

.09 

.91 

.08 i 

.98 

Concordia, Kans 

. 7f> 

1 30 

.82 

2 34 

.41 

07 

.b'.) 

3 36 

73 1 

06 

1 12 

.38 

.26 

Dodge Ciiy, Kans 

.71 

68 

,47 

1 37 

06 

.04 

.29 

1 .50 

09 1 

.09 

1 73 

.03 

71 

lola, Kans 

1. ll 

2 93 

3 60 

4 26 

.97 

(J7 

.91 

05 

15 

09 

I 26 

.43 

1. 18 

Men 1 phis, Tenii 

1 3r> 

.•> 23 

3 1.5 

3 31 

2 27 1 

1 97 

2.24 

2 66 

? 07 

().09 

3 30 

4 Cl 

2 58 

Nashville, enu 

4 32 

4 71 

2 03 

1 01 

1. 19 i 

2 76 

3 64 

•2 19 

1 92 ‘ 

4 70 

3 89 

4 36 

3.44 

Birmnighani, Ala.. .. 

1 7.6 

6 77 

2 06 

; i 95 

3 23 j 

5 89 

1 04 

5 22 

3 0»j 

7 32 

5 02 

5.87 

5 80 

Mobile, Ala 

5 30 

3. 40 

7 59 

i 4 iU 

: a 20 

4 95 

6 83 

7.49 

4 9t 

1 41 

5 65 

4 58 

4 37 

New Oileanfv La 

4 47 

2 19 

0 43 

4 23 

.2 76 

3. 19 

2 21 

() 52 

3 m 

1 94 

a 25 

2.33 

5.53 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tox 

3*01 

6 05 

1 85 

1 15 

.01 

2 10 

. 16 

.i 46 

J 43 

1 91 

5 40 

6 21 

ass 

.HK 

. 5.5 

. 10 

1 GO 

.02 

.22 

. 2u 

,7t 

.18 

1 19 

J 44 

1 71 

.56 

BroNviiHvillp, Tex 

1 27 

1 00 

2 28 

.04 

.08 

.20 i 

.81 

1 08 

75 

.05 

3 17 

7 04 

.87 

£1 Paso, I'cx. 

.46 

1 26 

.63 

.59 

.02 

T 

.01 

20 

.83 

26 

T 

1 41 j 

.18 

Foil 'Worth, Tci 

1 27 

.87 

1 17 

2.18 

01 

1 47 

.01 

2 03 

.70 

2 1.2 

2 00 

2 05 

1 97 

Gaivesum, Tex i 

a 10 

3. 27 

3 31 

2 65 

.19 

2 51 

1 IJ 

2 43 

1 80 

.30 

3.o:t 

5 00 ! 

6 47 

Ban Antoii'o, Tex 

1 78 

1.91 

• 1. 38 

t 81 

.01 

.40 

1 JO 

1 56 

27 

.23 

1 2b 

5 47 

3 (Q 

Okluhomartty, Ok la. 

. 08 

2. 72 

.86 

3. 10 

.39 

.81 

.07 

1.52 

. 19 

1, 23 

.64 

.20 

.54 

LitUe Kock, Ark 

4. IS 

3.78 

2 86 

2.52 

2 05 

1. 72 

.98 

3 55 

1 16 

6.36 

3 9.5 

6 42 1 

2 64 

Havre, Mont , 

. 17 

.06 

J 04 

* 

.47 

.90 

,40 

.07 

42 

15 

.70 

.32 

.43 

Kalispen, Mont 

1. 46 

.33 

1.68 

1.01 ! 

1.06 

1.82 

.90 

1 69 

.26. 

.06 

.60 

.94 

.61 

Oheytinc, W'yo i 

.66 1 

.74 

.23 

.97 1 

.30 

.80 

.89 

.26 

.69 

.36 

.85 

.67- 

1 14 

Bhendan, W'yo 

. 74 

.65 

L25 

.17 i 

1.17 

.87 

.19 

.30 

.94 

.11 

,21 

.59 

1.00 

Pooblq. Colo — 

.47 

1.09 

.36 

.67 ' 

T. 

49 

.79 

.86 

.39 

07 

.37 

.76 

.12 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.84 

1. 15 

.63 

.77 

.20 

.23 

1.14 

.69 

1 12 

.33 

.51 

.25 

.24 

Phoenix, Anc 

.00 

1.03 

.71 

1 21 

.13 

.05 

.45 

.75 

1 46 

.11 

.42 

.46 


Modena, Utaii 

1.20 

1.30 

.96 

2 56 

.52 

.m 

.07 

1 19 

1 67 

10 

.89 

.95 

.09 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1.38 

1.67 

.08 

2.00 

1. ifi 

l 22 

1 41 

2 11 1 

1 14 

1.06 

2 36 

.35 1 

.78 

Winnemuooa, Nov 

.03 

.15 

.61 

1 13 

1. 44 

.20 

.79 

1.52 

.34 


2. 10 

.13 

. 57 

•otee, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

1 42 1 

.20 

,98 

1.96 

3.21 

1 21 

.88 

1.79 

.35 

1 23 1 

1,(M) 

.21 

1 18 

3.77 

1. 34 

1.93 

2.76 

6 65 

1 43 

4 81 

3 77 

.34 

4 82 

1. 74 

2. 72 

5.66 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

1. 88 

1. 40 

1.00 

1.79 

3 84 

1.12 

1 30 

1. 03 

.10 

2 21 1 

.97 

1,80 

1.96 

Portland, Oreg 

5.42 i 

1. 13 

4. 19 

3.07 

7.87 

3 32 

6.77 

8.30 

.16 

7 21 

3 20 

1.81 

A 21 

Boaobttrg, Oreg 

Eureka, calif 

4 66 

.67 

2.21 

3. 33 

5.01 

4.00 

4 96 

$.05 

.17 

4 31 

J 70 

1.41 

1.80 

7 03 i 

.87 

4.20 

12. 39 

5. IS 

5.10 

6 20 

8.18 

2 11 

7. 45 

9 76 

. .50 

3.19 

Vteano, Calif 

the Angeles, Calif.... 

Saoramento, OaBf 

Ban DImo. p.ikiif 

LS3 

1.71 

1. 81 

3 47 1 

1. 67 

1. 07 

4 69 

1.36 

1.54 

.61 

2.10 

.74 

.81 

2.01 
3.14 
1. 06 

aid j 
.16 1 
2.40 1 

7.04 
2.96 
1. 00 

5.69 

4.26 

3.62 

1.62 

2.45 

.66 

4.49 

4.97 

1.84 

6 14 
3. 36 
1. 63 

1 ^ 

6 29 

1 46 

2.37 

.81 

2.67 

.86 

.54 

.35 

3.47 
4. IS 
1.86 

.75 
.SO < 
1.68 

.08 

2.00 

T. 

San ITmaolace, Calif.. 

3.70 


5.04 

7.80 

3.77 

3.81 j 

6.70 

9.31 

1.28 

1.38 

6.16 

.77 

ASO 


* Normalf ftre based on records of 20 or oaope years of observattous, 
*r— ‘Xraoej indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Tablx 781. — Precipitation:^ Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 191S-1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Mar. 

March total procipitation 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1034 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Oreenville, Me 

3.76 

5.20 

4.15 

0.24 

2 36 

3.90 

2.19 


2.86 

1 95 

296 

Mry-l 

1.36 

Boston, Mass 

4.06 

4.81 

4. 16 

■iiM 

3.20 

3. 73 

3. 19 

4.11 

3 72 

1.92 

4. 35 

TOM 

2.04 

Buffalo, N.Y 

2.62 

iliiTil 

4. 18 


3.62 


2.45 

2.47 

1.57 

3. 40 

3.61 

1. 70 

1. 41 

Canton, N, Y 

2.84 

6.21 

3.03 

Blaf 

1. 60 


1. 37 

3.97 

2.26 

3. 32 

a 21 

2.07 

.95 

Trenton, N J 


4, 77 

3.28 

■ iiirJ 

2.61 

3.46 

2.02 

4.64 

3.81 

2 42 

3.89 

3. 70 

2.12 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

8. 01 

4. 37 

2.12 

1.26 

3.63 

3. 36 

1.26 

1.89 

3.77 

3.36 

6.84 

2. 15 

4.15 

Scranton, Pa 

8. 12 

6 00 

5.05 

L21 

6.74 

2.99 

2.23 

3.02 

3.60 

3 17 

4.02 

1. 66 

.93 

Washington, D. 0 

3.85 

4.67 

2.27 

1.07 

2.80 

6.12 

6.04 

4.02 

2.39 

2.76 

4. 74 

4. 47 

6 17 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk, Va 

8 81 

5.50 

2.24 

1 14 

1. 32 

4.97 

wmn 

3 02 

2.82 

1,75 

7 50 

5.91 

2.77 

4.28 

1.90 

8.77 

1.14 

1 68 

4.60 

3.68 

3. 36 

2.39 

1 50 

4. 96 

6.12 

3.16 

Parkersburjz, W . V a . . 
Charlotte, N. C 

3. 82 

4 13 

2.19 

1.42 

4 48 

4.46 

3. 64 

2.37 

2 92 

4 49 

6 06 

3. 35 

3.37 

4. 67 

5 80 

1,66 

3. 44 

1. 38 

6 42 

2 33 

Z70 

7. 11 

1.84 

6 32 

6.84 

2.40 

Charleston, S. C - 

3.72 

3.80 

2.34 

2.83 

1.96 

8 06 

1.6^ 

4.06 

4 cri 

2 66 

3 15 

2.38 

3 08 

Atlanta, Ga 

6.78 

0.14 

3. 17 

2.01 

1.84 

9. 16 

.89 

3.68 

10. 95 

1 64 

10 30 

6 14 

1.86 

Thomas vllle, Ga 

6.09 

5 83 

1.22 

a. 17 

1.62 

1.98 

1.41 

7. 36 

3. 21 

3 30 

4. 12 

5.23 

2.15 

Jacksonville, Fla 

3. 62 

6 87 

1.84 

2.47 

.69 

1 81 

2.31 

3.24 

.82 

.57 

3,69 

1.16 

7. IS 

Miami, Fla 

2.61 

4.39 

.99 

1. 67 

.28 

EMm 

1. 48 

9.74 

.06 

6. 15 

.13 

.68 

.46 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3.64 

9.00 

2.40 

1.64 

8.34 

4.06 

2.28 

6. 27 

4.20 

6. CO 

6 50 

3 ^ 

4. 16 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2. 79 

8.31 

2.10 

.92 

2.29 

2 14 

2. 38 

2.67 

1.49 

4.39 

4. 02 

1. 89 

1 65 

Evansville, Ind.. 

4.60 

8.71 

3. 12 

1 08 

2.56 

3 03 

.96 

5.05 

0. 10 

4 52 

8 20 

2 48 

1 76 

Indianapolis, lad 

4.01 

7. 76 

1.82 

1 47 

2.44 

4 75 

1,68 

6. 72 

.66 

7 ?6 

7. 10 

4 41 

4. 72 

Chicago, 111 

2.66 

3.44 

1. 87 

.30 

2.48 

2 11 

2.06 

4. 32 

4 57 

4 00 

6 '■S 


3.70 

Peoria, 111 

2.96 

3.46 

1.60 

.,7 

2 33 

2 26 

.91 

4 52 

5 84 

4 89 

5. 09 

4. 08 

2.28 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

2 . 62 

3. 57 

1.59 

1. iu 

S. 10 

1 8? 

2 37 

4.93 

3 42 

4 77 

3 IS 

2.30 

2.08 

Marquette, M;ich 

2.08 

4.46 

2.03 

1.60 

3.36 

2 97 

1 , n 

.92 

3 34 

? 95 

2 72 

3. 24 

2.80 

Madison, W is 

2.21 

2.41 

1. J5 

,87 

2.93 

2 00 

2 17 

2. 17 

4.07 

1 SI 

taui 

4. 14 

2.84 

Puluth, Minn 

1.55 

3. 25 

1. 56 

.36 

2 48 

4 97 

.60 

1.16 

2.28 

1 76 

2.60 

1.28 

.42 

St. Paul, Minn 

1.60 

1 74 

.93 

.99 

1.26 

2 09 

.88 

.81 

2.91 

2. 51 

1 41 

1.33 

2.83 

Des Moines, Iowa 

1.66 

3 03 

1 18 

1 16 

.60 

2 30 

29 

3. 67 

2 92 

1.07 

2 25 

4 34 

3.10 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2. 21 

2.81 

1 74 

1.14 

3.91 

1.66 

2. 12 

2.24 

3 (H 


1 65 

2 93 

2.85 

St. Louis, Mo 

3.43 

7. 07 

1 26 

.44 

1.83 

1.80 

.07 

1.72 

3. 97 

BStI 

4 84 


3.24 

Springrteld. Mo 

4.07 

5 00 

3 37 

2.23 

2 42 

2.31 

1 33 

2.23 

4 90 

7.35 

0 45 


2 77 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

1.04 

.49 

1.23 

.3.5 

3 27 

.60 

.85 

1.17 

1.21 

i. 00 

.70 


.58 

Devils Lake, N. Dak . 

1.01 

.64 

.76 

.09 

1.09 

.30 

.22 

1. 49 

3.5 

.71 

MiJIB 

Bum 

.42 

Pierre, 8 Dak 

1. 33 

.84 

.79 

.58 

.38 

.53 

1.47 

1.30 

1 78 

.49 

.60 


1 40 

North Platte, Nebr... 

.87 

1 68 

.41 

2.23, 

.20 

1.48 

.32 

.44 

.38 

.42 

.47 

.38 

1.93 

Omaha, Nebr 

1. 39 

3 03 

1..52 

1.67 

.35 

1,35 

. n 

1. .59 

.47 

1.08 

1 47 

3.95 

1.93 

Concordia, Kans 

1.48 

.41 

1.06 : 

2.63 

.37 

1.49 

.77 

.9^ 

.47 

.47 

2 59 

1. 32 

2.56 

Dodge City, Kans 

.88 

.23 

.09 1 

.64 

.68 

.36 

2 59 

.94 

.43 

.01 

3 70 

.71 

2.77 

loia, Kans 

2.35 

2. 13 

2.12 

2.26 

2 10 

3, 56 


1 06 

6 36 

KMtiin 

■MB 


1.57 

Memphis, Tenn 

6.77 

4.78 

3.91 

3.03 

2,22 

7.61 

.70 

12.41 

4 72 

7 41 

8 24 

7.03 

2.32 

Nashville, Tenn 

6. 44 

4 64 

4.33 

2. 14 

3.60 

8.06 

1. 86 

8 67 

3.25 

5.95 

9 32 

7.69 

1.74 

Birmingham, Ala 

6 76 

6.96 

6.29 

3.f>8 

3. 01 

11.86 

.32 

6.91 


4 88 

7. 14 

6. 15 

4.10 

Mobile, Ala 

7.17 

10.68 

2.00 

3. 46 

3.69 

2.28 

.79 

6.09 1 

2 21 

Mimim 



1.07 

New Orleans La 

NjShrovepor^ La 

Amarillo Tex 

6. 30 

4 84 

4. 17 

2.31 

.84 


1.69 

3.22 

3.28 

5 59 

KK’I* 


2.30 

4. 62 

4.81 

6.65 

1.92 

1.88 

2. 12 

1. 14 

3. 14 


3 87 

K%|l 


4.32 

.66 

.69 

. 16 

1.00 

.67 

,25 

1. Of! 

1. 73 

.61 

.08 

eVi !. 


1.75 

Brownsville, Tex 

1.23 

1.86 

1.86 

1.99 

.07 

1,61 

.94 

.44 

,76 

.88 



.12 

El Paso, Tox 

.38 

,29 

.10 

1. 34 

.34 

.07 

.08 

.62 

.22 

.04 

.16 

BF^ 

.41 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1.76 

3.04 

2 89 

1.40 

3.68 

2.42 

.93 

3.34 

4 42 

2 67 

1.57 


4.06 

Galveston, Tex 

2.90 

1 1.43 

4.63 

1.43 

.25 

.91 

1. 65 

2.20 

1 77 

3. 59 

FEU 



Ban Antonio, Tox 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1.68 

1.36 

.83 

1.20 

.79 

.16 

1. 46 

1.39 

.83 

6.91 

FEn 



2.38 

3. 11 

1.68 

2 08 

1. 66 

1.20 

1.66 

> 1.88 

4.20 

1 93 

1X9 

FVrrI 


Little Rock, Aik 

4.94 

4.47 

4.63 

2.94 

1.69 

6.43 

1.49 

: 6.44 

4.80 

7. 03 

8.30 



Havre, Mont 

.48 

.65 

.17 

.10 

.69 

.18 

.61 


.46 

1 89 

.43 

Bni 

pif<yi 

Kalispoll, Mont 

1.08 

1, 73 

1. 17 

.59 

2.43 

1.09 

.76 

■9 

.92 

1.55 

.77 

.42 

.74 

Cheyenne/W yo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.95 

.33 

.72 

i.ei 

.20 

.69 

.19 

L52 

.66 

.39 

.33 

1.49 

1. 71 

1.22 

.78 

1.14 

I 1.40 

.92 

1.31 

3.32 

mLiM 

.83 

.05 

.34 

1. 89 

1.00 

Pueblo, Colo 

.86 

.21 

.32 

.48 

i .66 

.44 

.36 

1.43 

.16 

.20 

.29 

.67 

1.20 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.73 

.87 

! .82 

,70 

; 1.36 

.27 


1. 70 

.67 

,75 

.44 

1.28 

1.12 

Phoenix, Arl* 

.49 

.07 

.92 

.33 

.37 

.16 

.93 

W vJ 

1.36 

.03 


.108 

.00 

Modena, Utah 

1.30 

.16 

.15 

.40 

1 1.50 

.68 

1.60 

■ 3*1 

1.84 

1.09 


.90 

2.84 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Wtnneraucca, Nov 

2.00 

2.50 

L24 

1,48 

1 3.03 

2.61 

1. 81 


3. 81 

1.03 


1.67 

2.21 

.95 

.23 

.08 

.49 

.62 

.68 

1.96 

■ .Y 1 

1.73 

.66 


.05 

.58 

Boise, Idaho.... 

Seattle^ ash 

1. 44 

1.76 

.39 

.78 

.71 

1.76 

1.78 

■I Irl 

1.89 

.84 


.34 


2.88 

1.66 

1.40 

1. 72 

5.46 



II 

2.82 

8.00 

4. 45 

137 

.42 

W’lOlaWaUa, Wash... 

1.89 

2.07 

.69 

1.96 

8.46 

.62 

1.26 

1. 91 

2. 14 

2.24 

.96 

.47 

.62 

Portland, Oreg 

4.66 

4.04 

2l28 

2.16 

ia67 

6.33 

8.47 


8.94 

4.28 


1.83 

1.40 

Roseburg, Oreg. 

Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, CahL.... 

3.98 

2.23 

1.76 

1.76 

4.96 

3.74 

2.57 

4.60 

2,97 

1,71 

4.09 

1.82 

1.84 

6.97 

8.61 

8.18 

1.66 

4.83 

6.01 

6.84 

6.26 

6.79 

ESI] 

6.48 

.80 

.67 

1.76 

.63 

.25 

.52 

1.81 

.66 


iHr/A 


iKii 

1.53 

.06 

2,80 

Los Angeles, Calif 

g.oe 

.83 

.58 

.60 

.90 

.18 


r-SKI 

4.26 

2.75 

EST] 

.32 

8.42 

Baeramento, Oallf 

Ban Diego. Calif. 

BanFr^dsoo, Calif.. 

3.01 

1.84 

.59 

1.20 

1.06 

.70 


Iliud 

3.27 

1.46 

1.29 

.43 

1.10 

1.70 

.42 

.36 

.83 

.98 

.26 


llli:5l 

2.46 

1.18 

1.34 

.34 

2.41 

S.14 

1.47 

1.09 

8.03 

1.33 

1.42 

2.73 

2.T4 

8.35 

2.28 

2.88 

.03 

1.00 


* Utixmtta are based on records of 20 or more years of obseryattonS. 
T^Trsioo, Indicates an amoont too small to measisre. 
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Tablb 781. — Precipitation; Normal ’ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 191 S— 1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Aprff 





April total precipitation 




* 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1934 

Greenville, Mo 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In, 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

2.78 

2 64 

4.61 

3.49 

2 45 

3.26 

1.66 

2.96 

6.40 

2.61 

2.09 

5.97 

145 

Boston, Mass 

3.55 

4. 77 

6 87 

1. 86 

4 51 

2 72 

3.08 

2 33 

6 68 

4 62 

2 48 

6 26 

3.79 

Buffalo, N. Y 

2.46 

3 78 

3.24 

.60 

1 2 98 

2,46 

2.41 

8. 40 

2.33 

8.62 

1.56 

1 17 

3.05 

Canton, N.Y 

2.26 

3,36 

3 66 

1.30 

i 1.83 

1 92 

1.84 

3.39 

3 45 

1.53 

8 46 

Z41 

3 n 

Trenton, N. J 

8.29 

6 27 

2.67 

3.04 

2 67 

2.29 

3 26 

2.01 

4.34 

1 86 

1 69 

3 34 

6.99 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.90 

2 63 

3.98 

1.27 

2..M 

2.20 

2.73 

3.07 

4 42 

1 66 

3 56 

3. 82 

3.09 

Scranton, Pa 

2 66 

3 63 

3 89 

1.66 

4 19 

1.06 

3 98 

2 71 

2 63 

2 88 

3 44 

2 02 

3.30 

Washington, li, C 

8 26 

6 86 

3.20 

.90 

2 96 

2 16 

6 58 

3 72 

4 60 

2 03 

1.06 

3.94 

6 39 

Lynchburg, Va 

8 17 

3 60 

1 70 

.87 

1 91 

3 10 

4 97 

2.18 

3 53 

2,76 

1.53 

2 71 

3 35 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W Va_. 

3 79 

.79 

1.88 

.91 

1 95 

2 61 

4.81 

1. 61 

4, 26 

3 02 

1...88 

3 59 

Z89 

2 91 

1 81 

4 38 

Z02 

2 84 

4 20 

4. 47 

2.09 

6 38 

2. 50 

3.81 

3. 47 

3 24 

Charlotte, N C. 

3.44 

2 72 

2.99 

.63 

2 16 

2.54 

6,47 

3 90 

5 40 

1 99 

b 59 

4.23 

6.78 

Charleston, 8. C 

2.99 

1. 40 

2.77 

1. 13 

2 36 

.97 

2 49 

.73 

7 40 

2 06 

1 50 

1.06 

6.78 

Atlanta, Qa 

3 63 

.84 

3.16 

.35 

1 61 

3 17 

6. 98 

4. 18 

5 32 

3 31 

4 34 

3.82 

7.78 

Thomas ville, Ga 

3. 65 

1.38 

1.78 

1 .57 

2.47 

1.56 

5 02 

2 78 

7.22 

3 09 

.64 

3.88 

5.08 

Jacksonville, Fla 

2. 72 

1 32 

.30 

.49 

.46 

.82 

6 96 

1 26 

3 42 

1 43 

1.39 

.98 

3 00 

Miami, Fla 

3. 33 

3 78 

6.24 

1.32 

.39 

3 74 

4 49 

3 07 

3 15 

2 53 

.54 

2 15 

3.40 

Ciucinnaii, Ohio 

2 96 

I 3 84 

3 07 

.84 

2.51 

4 07 

3 38 

3 29 

5 78 

3 19 

4 32 

2 96 

2.40 

Cleveland. Ohio 

1 2 31 

2.47 

4 28 

.66 

2 43 

3 24 

2 55 

2 96 

5 01 

2 58 

2 10 

2 21 

2.85 

Evansville, Ind 

3 46 

3 19 

2 83 

.40 

1 99 

6 12 

6 26 

3 71 

2 93 

3 42 

4 07 

4.64 

3 49 

Indianapolis, Ind 

8.47 

3 01 

3 21 

.99 

1 81 

4 26 

6 36 

3 35 

7 26 

3 73 

8 55 

1 94 

3 28 

Chicago, 111. 

2 hH 

1 91 

1 07 

1 02 

1 60 

2 58 

3 41 

3 16 

4 71 

4 47 

3 70 

1.38 

.84 

Peoria, 111 

Grand Rapids, M ich . 

3 28 

3 64 

2 10 

1.60 

1 60 

4 54 

3. 70 

2 35 

6 12 

6 36 

3 62 

1 95 

2 13 

2.46 

2 46 

1 97 

.86 

2 52 

4 03 

2 22 

2 60 

2 95 

4 39 

4 50 

2 19 

3.29 

Marquette, Mich 

1.99 

3.00 

6.80 

.99 

3 51 

1 75 

1.37 

3. 24 

2 28 

4 10 

3 79 

1 43 

1 57 

Madison, Wls 

Duluth, Minn 

8t. Paul. Minn 

Des M oines, I ow a . . . 

2 38 

l.,64 

1 84 

.92 

3 51 

3 29 

2 63 

2 90 

3 43 

5 16 

3 39 

2 59 

3.25 

2 14 

1 1 76 

2 00 

1.23 

3 27 

1 39 

2.02 

1 82 

1 41 

2 10 

2 83 

1 11 

2.98 

2 33 

1 62 

3 73 

2 76 

3 03 

1 65 

.94 

3. 93 

2 21 

2 46 

1 65 

2 20 

3.32 

2.98 

3. 41 

1.52 

1 36 

2 44 

6.52 

1 81 

5 30 

4 09 

3 72 

2 84 

1 76 

.78 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2.92 

1.70 

1 53 

,38 

2 69 

2.05 

2 16 

4. 47 

3 91 

4 70 

2 89 

1 48 

1 12 

8t. liouis, Mo 

3 62 

3 67 

1 02 

1 20 

1 78 

4 64 

7 09 

1 76 

3 43 

7 01 

7 40 

3 20 

1.90 

Bpnngfield, Mo 

3.86 

2.06 

3.63 

2.78 

6.16 

4.63 

4.25 

3 56 

1 53 

4 79 

4 94 

3 33 

3 22 

Bismarck, N Dak... 

1 88 

.65 

.02 

1 04 

.66 

1 87 

2. 13 

1 71 

.45 

2 40 

.08 

2 01 

1.90 

Devils Lake, N. Dak . 

2.03 

83 

1 21 

1 10 

1.09 

1 40 

2 86 

1. 14 

.54 

2 17 

.48 

1 44 

198 

Pierre, 8. Duk 

1 % 

1 17 

1 7H 

2 63 

1 06 

2 39 

2 60 

2 98 

3 37 

1 1.33 

59 

1 64 

.99 

North Platte, Nebr , . 

2 15 

2 07 

1 48 

7. 10 

.72 

1 95 

2 51 

2 21 

3 42 

1 «0 

2.01 

2 02 

.20 

Omaha, Ncbr 

3 01 

3 00 

3 1.3 

8) 

1 72 

3 96 

1 57 

4 66 

3 39 

1 2 13 

2 12 

1.67 

.94 

Concordia, Kans 

2 42 

2 46 

1 1 00 

2 47 

1 82 

2 60 

3 51 

4 20 

2 82 

! 2 79 

2 33 

3 20 

1 38 

Dodgo City, Kans 

1 87 

2 12 

1 28 

2 28 

2.84 

1 45 

1 38 

1 65 

1 75 

i 2 73 

4 24 

2. 13 

Z34 

lola, Kans 

2.79 

1 30 

1 68 

6 66 

3.83 

4 61 

4 60 

4 37 

2 01 

2 80 

0 20 

2 66 

Z77 

Memphui, Teun 

4 83 

6 40 

2 90 

1.67 

2 32 

4 13 

4 57 

3. 17 

7 75 

11 04 

3 21 

6.66 

174 

Nashville, Tenn 

4 36 

1.65 

3 83 

.72 

2 49 

4 05 

3 39 

2.00 

K 58 

3 50 

4 53 

4 26 

3.55 

Birmingham, Ala 

3.67 

2.28 

4.46 

1.06 

2 14 

4 52 

7 17 

1 55 

10 71 

4 81 

6 C4 

7 68 

6.62 

Mobile, Ala 

4. 36 

4.16 

1. 77 

.14 

6.C4 

2.50 

11.11 

6.84 

5 89 

4 13 

.92 

1 4 39 

110 

New Orleans, La 

4 91 

4 00 

6. 34 

.04 

2 66 

4,11 

10. 73 

7.88 

7 84 

4 87 

3 81 

4 48 

3. 10 

81iroveiK>rt, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

4 68 

4. 17 

3. 36 

6.42 

4. 61 

3. 34 

5.28 

3 93 

4.01 

6 21 

6 97 

4. 40 

Z87 

1. 72 

1 76 

.95 

6.06 

1 >1 

.71 

.48 

2 56 

.64 

39 

3 26 

3.22 

.87 

Brownsville, Tex 

1. 83 

.38 

1 16 

1. 04 

1 28 

43 

2 .59 ' 

? 39 

0 

.52 

1 52 

.36 

.11 

El Paso, Tox 

.23 

.14 

.47 

.20 

20 

T 

0 

.65 

.03 

01 

.28 

.04 

.32 

Fort Worth, Tex 

2.66 

2.47 

6 99 

4.98 

6 99 

4 11 

6.21 

2 06 

.51 

1 99 

17 64 

6.30 

2.33 

Qalveaton, Tex 

3. 13 

2 46 

8 64 

3 37 

1 37 

1.45' 

6 63 

2.17 

.70 1 

2 47 

1 66 

4. 45 

1. 14 

8an Antonio, Tex 

2.94 

1 32 

6 26 

11 64 

1 86 

.28 

5 14 

3.60 

1 09 

2 78 

5 46 

3 24 

3.36 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

2 80 

1 88 

2 41 

7 50 

3. 16 

2 11 

2 45 

6 04 

2 11 

2 39 

7 67 

127 

3 07 

Little Rock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

4 61 

11 46 

6 19 

2,92 

2. 61 

3 91 

S.42 

4 09 

6 69 

7. 40 

3 55 

7.09 

6.43 

1 01 

1.36 

.04 

,24 

.69 

1 35 

.35 

.29 

2 65 

.02 

1 11 

1.24 

LOO 

Kalispell, Mont 

1 06 

.86 

1 21 

1 16 

.73 

1 26 

.63 

.24 

1 48 

1.17 

1 86 

.41 

.01 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1.85 

1. 35 

2.58 

3.29 

48 

1.76 

3 92 

1 23 

3-97 

2.00 

3 23 

3 26 

1 41 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1.67 

.62 

2 76 

1 70 

2.71 

1. 12 

8. 74 

1 16 

a 45 

.62 

3 47 

2-47 

1.92 

Pueblo, t'olo. 

1 43 

.47 

3.64 

3 07 

2.02 

1.39 

1 31 

2.33 

.86 

.79 

1 21 

.54 

/IS 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.86 

1.32 

.44 

4. 82 

2.69 

.16 

.72 

1.94 

.73 

.55 

1 43 

1.60 

1.26 

Phoenix, ArU 

.43 

.61 

.10 

.88 

.15 

1 22 

,02 

.17 

0 

.03 

.24 

.05 

I .22 

Modena, Utah 

.79 

.37 

2,17 

2.38 

.23 

1.17 

.36 

.27 

.44 

1 33 

1 02 

1.22 

. 53 

Salt Lake City, Utah . 

2.20 

06 

2.84 

1 88 

.88 

1.49 

.59 

2.50 

3. 16 

2.66 

3 06 

8.56 

.91 

Wlnnemucca, Nev.... 

.88 

1.09 

1.32 

2.33 

.10 

.68 

.62 

.49 

.80 

.06 

. 66 

.79 

.23 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

1. 18 

.95 

1.63 

1.05 

,80 

3 13 

.65 

1 18 

1 32 

.93 

1 51 

1.09 

. 64 

2.38 

.83 

3. 31 

2.91 

1 98 

4.48 

.96 

3.20 

3 40 

1. 76 

2 53 

1 67 

1.13 

1. 70 

1. 01 

1.64 

2.35 

1.83 

3 68 

.32 

1.62 

2 80 

.81 

1.34 

1.24 

.13 

Poftlaud, Oreg 

3.02 

2.94 

3.08 

2.03 

2.86 

6. 36 

1. 13 

3,60 

4. 75 

2 20 

8.05 

1.00 

.91 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Bur^a, Calif 

Fresno, Calif 

2.48 

3.03 

.71 

2.06 
3. 41 
1.01 

2.60 
3 27 
.69 

1.38 

1.38 

.81 

2.28 

1.98 

.02 

3 37 
3.78 
.21 

.71 

1.07 

T 

2.63 

4.03 

.06 

2 67 
3.12 
.49 

1. 38 
X.67 
.16 

2.68 

Z39 

.10 

Z23 

Z96 

3.93 

.45 

Z85 

.54 

Lob Angeles, Calif 

1 13 

.36 

.47 

.81 

T 

.46 

.15 

1.7 

1.00 

.28 

.10 

1,97 

1.48 

Saoramento, Calif 

2.00 

.53 

.70 

.60 

.06 

.62 

1,06 

•li 

1.36 

.39 

.40 

Z87 

.80 

San Diego. Oalif 

San Frandsoo, Calif .. 

.74 

.08 

.86 

1 16 

.01 

1.06 

T 

.30 

.47 

.04 

.17 

1.06 

.77 

.82 

.60 

.90 

.62 

0 

.83 

.60 

.10 

1.36 

.64 

.47 

8.92 i 

.30 


^ Normi^ are based on records of 20 or more years of observations, 
T— Traett indioatet an amount too small to measure. 
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itatton 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

May 

May total precipitation 

1913 

1014 

1015 

1918 1 

j 

19J7 

1918 

lOJO 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

l7l. \ 

in. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenvfil^ Mo 

3.47 

aoi 

1.70 

299 

4.69 

3.22 

2 37 

4.76 

1.33 

1. 

97 

2 44 

260 

1 4. 

02 

BostoOf Mass. 

3.M 

3 22 

2 78 

1 04 

283 

4 46 

1,90 

4 25 

6.26 

3. 

U4 

6. 34 

.83 

1 2 

81 

Boaaao.N.Y.^ 

a 10 

a48 

3.07 

.1.85 

'4.13 

2^ 

2 47 

4.32 

1. 10 

2 

U 

2. 01 

206 

1 2 

S9 

Canton^N.y 

2.86 

2.84 

.89 

1.67 

4.59 

228 

3. 91 

3.04 

1.41 

1 

08 

1. 19 

220 

3. 

91 

Trentctif N. J 

3.62 

3.00 

1.98 

4.33 

245j 

290 

4.37 

4. 18 

266 

4 

04 

3 03 

.89 

1 4 

65 

Pittsbiirgb. Fa 

3.30 

3.11 

264 

3.84 

2.33 

2.66 

3.89 

4 89 

1 08 

2 

49 

2 69 

3. 34 

14. 

54 

ecrtoten^ Pa 

8.44 

a27 

3.29 

3.30 

3.04 

226 

3.68 

3.33 

248 

2 

28 

2 20 

3.26 

13 

91 

Washington, D. C — 

3.H3 

4. .66 

1.72 

2. 18 

2 30 

J.84 

2 35 

5 27 1 

1.43 


82 

4.27 

L.W 

|6. 

73 

Lynebburg, Va 

Norfolk, Va-.x 

3.09 

4. 70 

.69 

1.99 

6.13 

2 21 

216 

3 04 1 

.79 

0 

15 

4 37 

1.60 

[2 

10 

4.07 

4.31 

253 

4.82 

6,48 

1.98 

207 

3 6.3 i 

1 90 

4 

72 

3 42 

1 90 

7 

47 

Parkersburg, W,Va.. 

3.46 

4.80 

1 51 

3.47 1 

4,06 

5.00 

2 51 

5,00 

1.04 

4 

19 

4 09 

2 31 

4 

05 

Charlotte, N. C 

3.02 

3. 77 

.40 

5 47 i 

4. 41 

2 45 

2 92 

6.38 

1.33 

4. 

.",0 

3 72 

4. 01 

2 

82 

Charleston, S. C 

3. 47 

.19 

.82 

8. 92 1 

1.22 

3.80 

3 65 

1.09 

L'J6 

6 

02 

9. 50 

6 30 

2 

38 

Atlanta, Gu 

3 09 

3 02 

.30 

6. 11 

3. 57 

4.37 

1.73 

7 20 

4 58 

1. 

7.5 

8 01 

9 83 

3 

60 

Thoiattsville, Cia. 

4.01 

2.87 

1 45 

8.76 1 

1. 54 

2 33 

1 38 

8.02 

3.36 

4 

W 

8. 21 

6.00 

2 

14 

Jacksonville, I'la 

4.25 

1 06 

200 

3 07 1 

2 32 

1 83 

2.60 

7 32 

7. 41 

4 

02 

7 18 

8. 73 


49 

Miami, Fla 

6 

8 42 

1 82 

3. 32 1 

6.99 

4 02 

2 80 

13 31 

10. 33 

5. 

60 

9 00 

11.48 

7 

46 

Clncinnftli, Ohio 

3. 52 1 

2.30 ! 

1.83 

6.50 1 

4 49 

4.62 

4.06 

3 .50 

4 30 

2 

79 

2 09 

2.34 

3. 

97 

Clcv43lan<i, Ohio 

3.22 1 

2.84 

4.09 

3. 13 1 

2.04 

2.80 

4 02 

4 15 

1 12 

1 

61 

2 42 

2.91 

2 

02 

Svansvhle, Ind 

3.-13 1 

.50 

1.03 

7.90 

3. 72 

3.68 

6. 75 

4 74 

5 18 

1 

60 

2.09 

4.00 

3 

44 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3. 

1.40 

1 90 

a94 1 

3.64 

2 36 

3. 85 

3 34 

5.04 

1. 

6.5 

2 ,58 

5 80 

4 

17 

Chlctigo, 111 

i. 37 

4.38 

5. 22 

7.0 

2 93 

3 43 

4 6^7 

3.84 

1.81 


80 

3 18 

3.40 

2 

30 

Peoria, 111 

4.20 

J.85 

2.38 

11 49 

7.61 

2. W 

3.02 

3.79 

5.03 

2^ 

>3 

4 00 

5 15 

1 

91 

Grand liapids, Mich. 

3.^ 

1 76 

8 0^ 

S 6i 

4 i3 1 

4. 48 

4 03 

4 Zdj 

1.92 

1 

23 

2 01 

3, 70 

3 

72 

Marftaettc, Mirh 

3 32 

2.04 

.00 

8. 12 

1 7« 

1. 45 

6 68 

2 77 

.74 

1 

07 

3 27 

1 27 

3 

31 

Madison, Wis 

3. 62 

6 63 

5 07 

6 98 

2.38 

3.33 

4. 87 

3. 55 

2. 51 


13 

4 16 

1.00 

1 

40 


3 47 

4 82 

4 63 

3. 22 

3 67 

.86 

4 07 

1.72 

4.07 

2 

77 

3 28 

1 bl 

2 

91 

iSk. Paul, Minn 

3.02 

2.05 

1 48 

3.88 

5 89 

S 92 

4 .62 

2 13 

1.97 

3. 

38 

2 48 

2 28 

1 

47 

I>es Moines, Iowa — 

4.56 

5 00 

4.83 

8.21 

3.87 

3 94 

6 87 

2 96 

3, 14 

3 

62 

0 87 

4 78 

1 

20 

Dubuque, Iowa 

4.32 

8.20 

4.04 

7. 01 

2 49 

2 56 

H 

2 79 

2 86 

2 

26 

4 79 

1 86 

2 

10 

8t. Louis, Mo 

SprinBlleld,Mo 

Ksmarek, N. Dak — 

4 34 

1. r.3 

.69 

7. 67 

3.00 

3. 78 

3 28 

7 86 

6.00 

4 

29 

1 20 

F, 85 

6 

iS 

5. r>5 

2.:is 

3. 55 

6.52 

2.78 

3 90 

4 19 

4. 52 

6. .53 

4 

06 

3 

4 56 

6 

02 

2.60 

1.00 

3.61 

4.43 

1.95 

.20 

203 

4 06 

1.27 

2 

72 

2 05 

1 01 


45 

Dorilfl Lake, K. Dak. 

2.20 

.88 

1.43 

2 13 

1.47 

T. 

3 09 

3 47 

1.24 

1 

03 

2 71 

2 04 

1 

24 

Pierre, S. Dak 

2 13 

3 76 

3 54 

2.60 

6 81 

2 72 

3. 02 

2 7S 

211 

4 

79 

3 .58 

1 43 


24 

North Platte, Nebr..t 

8 00 

50 

2 14 

6 .56 

1.96 

4 44 

2 .10 

2 .13 

3.31 

1 

89 

2 .53 

4 08 

2 

96 

Omaha, Nofor 

4.60 

6. *27 

2 16 

0.06 

4- .67 

3 86 

4 08 

1 70 

2 .>5 

3 

18 

2 37 

2 50 

2 

01 

Concordia, Kans 

4 70 

6 70 

1 70 

4 73 

3 99 

3 11 

2 52 

5. 68 

3. 60 

2 

51 

3 64 

6 48 

1 

75 

Docige City, K»ns — 

3. 34 

.81 

3. 47 

.5. 43 

.41 

1 00 

2.90 

1.60 

3.47 

1. 

30 

2 77 

7 74 


03 

Icia, Kans 

6.05 

3.35 

.S.84 

7.77 

2 98 

5 12 

4. 91 

4.15 

4. 71 

4. 

86 

3 70 

6 33 

2 

70 

Memphis, Tenn 

4. 34 

2.97 

4 G4 

6 70 

4.09 

2 91 

.99 

5 51 

8 12 

I 

27 

3 4$ 

6 10 

6 

36 

Nashville, Tenn. 

3.60 

2 66 

3.01 

4 94 

6.37 

4 76 

3 01 

8 07 

3. 18 

1 

15 

4 39 

4 31 

6 

39 

Btrminghain, Ala.. .. 

3.00 

4. 18 

1. 52 

6 14 

5 8.6 

3 86 

4 07 

4 .W 

7.94 

1 

24 

3 42 

7 27 

3 

44 

Mobile, Ala- 

4.00 

L.'iO 

,22 

4.07 

C.08 

2 05 

2 90 

6 04 

3 70 

3. 

07 

8 31 

7.91 

4 

10 

New Orleans, La 

3.88 

7.94 

.19 

3.ti4 

7. 97 

1 03 

2 79 

7,02 

4 08 

1 

61 

5 75 

9. 10 

6 

90 

fatoevopor^La 

Amarillo, Tex. 

4. 10 

3 11 

4. 49 

1. 81 

2 01 

3 00 

1.49 

1 78 

5. 18 

2 

60 

4 04 

4 08 

7 

04 

3. 67 

1 11 

4.43 

1.70 

.89 

2.49 

2 23 

2. 09 

2. 57 

2 

09 

1.60 

1,70 


07 

Brownsville, Tex 

2.22 

1 12 

9.03 

.60 

.37 

2.67 

4 .31 

1.97 

2iK) 

•> 

10 

3 90 

.48 

3* 

$0 

a 

►s 

1 

.85 

T. 

1.23 

T. 

.43 

.14 

.05 

.14 

.03 


31 

.30 

.01 

T. 

Port Wortli, Tex.' 

4. 15 

2.74 

10.71 

2.49 

3. 70 

3.92 

1.09 

3 99 

8.(56 

i 

04 

4.58 

.64 

4.8$ 

Galveston, Tex 

3.23 

3.87 

7.54 

2.70 

8.08 

3. 47 

.22 

9.96 

3.80 

2 

04 

4.93 

26$ 

2 


San Antonio, Tex 

2.06 

2.88 

5.59 

1.89 

3.85 

.3..^0 

2.80 

3 06 

2 42 

2 

01 

3.46 

1 98 

4. 

7l 

OJcloboma City. Okla 
Lfttle Boek, Ark 

6.75 

3 88 

6.07 

a 09 

.69 

2 14 

8. .31 

6,06 

8 00 

1. 

85 

6 83 

7 01 

3. 

$$ 

6. 10 

2.34 

2 26 

4.38 

1.49 

3.28 

.04 

4.67 

8 T8 


75 

4. 74 

12 60 

244 

fiam, Mont 

aoo 

i.ai 

1. 13 

3.95 

3 00 

.33 

.13 

1.25 

1.39 

2 

17 

2 47 

1.23 



SallspeH, Moat 

2.08 

.92 

.00 

3.08 

j.n 

.97 

.43 

1.72 

1 15 


57 

.76 

2.88 


a» 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

2,43 

2.22 

2.10 

2 21 

1.83 

4.65 

260 

.70 

2 15 

2 

40 

2 00 

2.08 

2 

58 

Sheridan, Wyo 

2. 68 

1.52 

a 10 

298 

201 

3.66 

283 

.81 

3. 12 

2 

98 

3.04 

3.27 

1 

6V 

PnebK Colo 

1.6S 

1.48 

3,51 

1.76 

.63 

2 01 

.06 

.38 

1.26 


99 

1.07 

.68 

1 

7$ 

iSaata Pe, N. Mex. 

1. 11 

.17 

228 

.83 

.07 

.84 

1.02 

3.37 : 

228 

2 

35 

.29 

1.02 


aS 

Phoenix, Arlz 

• 03 

0 

T. 

.17 

T. 

.45 

T. 

.06 

.42 


17 

.20 

.08 


m 

Modena, Ltab.^ 

.87 

.84 

.85 

.07 

.02 

223 

.09 

.38 

1.07 

L 

26 

1. 61 

.32 


39 

Skit Lake City, Utah. 

1.05 

1 .57 

.89 

1.97 

.61 

3.4$ 

1.33 

1.34 

4.83 

1. 

96 

216 

i 91 

1 

15 

'Wtanemacos^ev.... 

LQ3. 

1 .45 

.48 

1.08 

.49 

2.40 

.77 

1.25 

.15 

1. 

18 

.47 

.70 


27 

Boise, Idaho 

1.30 

.58 

.51 

4.20 

1.80 

2.00 

1.05 

.0$ 

.56 

2 

16 

1. 56 

1.70 


85 

Seattle^Wash. 

1.97 

1.87 

.74 

1.T2 

l.M 

.83 

1.19 

2 08 

.96 

1.93 

1.6$ 

1.46 


$8 

WaJlft WaA... 

1.83 

1.24 

• 98 

248 

1.29 

2 48 

.0$ 

.58 

.67 

, 

19 

.46 

1.86 

T. 

Portland, Oreg 

a23 

LOS 

1.22 

259 

205 

2 31 

1.38 

1.06 

.91 

, 

99 

1 SO 

1.48 


,45 

Bosebnrff, Qreg ... 

2.05 

1.50 

LOO 

290 

205 

2 76 

1.34 

1.23 

.24 

1. 

76 

1.08 

1.06 


$0 

Smk8,?yf.:. 

2.64 

1.07 

.70 

207 


LOS 

.29 

1.4S 

.04 

2 

54 

.96 

1.2$ 


.8$ 

PresnOf Calif 

.63 

.») 

T. 

.99 

T. 

.18 

.51 

.10 

0 

, 

GO 

.40 

.2$ 

T. 

Los Angles, CoOif 

.46 

.85 

.48 

.88 

.03 

.21 

.40 

.19 

.10 

2 

67 

.65 

0 

1 


Saeramohto, Calif 

.08 


.50 

275 

.10 

.12 

.01 

.01 

0 


76 

.43 

.0$ 

. 

.0$ 

SanDlilKi. 6slif...... 

.41 

,07 

.08 

.28 

.01 

.31 

T. 

.34 

.44 

2 

64 

.80 

0 

JSi 

Ban Frasdsoo, Cailf.. 

.81 

.68 

.37 

3.17 

.07 

.06 

T. 

T. 

I 


62 

.66' 

.0$ 

T. 


*«K<tniia28 are based on records of or xim^Ban of ' 

T^l^raoe, indicates an amount too small to measttre. 
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Btailon 


Qroenvni<% Me 

Bioetoiir Mass 

BnflWIo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Tronton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scaantoi), Pa 

Waahiuffton, Ji. 

Lynohburff, Va . 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. Vn, 
Charlott.', N. C .... 
Charleston, 8. C.. ... 

AlUnta, G 

Tlio'njisvilio, Gu- . 
Jarksonvillo, Fla. .. 

Miami, ru 

Cinoimmti, Ohio 

Clevolawi, Ohio 

Evansville, foeJ 

In<li irapoUs, Iiid 

Chicvigo, 111 - 

ProTia, III ... 

(irtuKi Kapt.ls, Mlfh 
Maranette, Mich. .. 
Madfaon, Wu. . ... 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul, Minu 

I>cs Moines. Jowii... 

Duhutiue, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

SpringtK’UJ, Mo 

BisruHrcK', N. Dak.. 
Doviia Ijake, N. Dak 

Plem*. H Dak . 

North Piatt*\ Ncbr . 

Omaha, K^hr.. 

ConcordM, Kaos 


l>o<l'<e C’tv, Kaiis.. 

Icila, Kilus . 

Memphis, Tonu.. .. 
Kash^llle, Teun.. . 

Birialnghaiu, Ala 

AD 

Kow Oilcans, trfi , .. 

Shrevcporl , La 

Amanllo, Tex. 

Btowii»> ille, Tex 

El Paso, Tex 

Fort Worth, Tex.... 

Gnlvealon, Tex 

fiftTi Antonio, Te\ . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Little Bock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

lAU^)eIl, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sherlclnn, Wyo 

Fuebio^ Colo 

Bents Fe, N. Mex... 

Fhoenbt, Arif 

Motlens, Utah 

Bait Lake City, Utah. 
Wtnneiiiucca, Nev. . . 

Boise, Maho 

Basttle, "Wmh 

Walla Walla, Wash... 
Fortlamd, Orejr 

Preitto, OoHf 

l<oa Angties, Calif.. 
Baertenetrto, Chlif. . 
Sstt Pl^. CaHf...., 
SdTi Praneisoo, Oolif.. 


Nor 


June total precipital ion 


mal 


for 

June 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In, 

fa 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

7n. 

In. 

In. 

3.00 

1.82 

3. «>4 

2.00 

3.99 

aG9 

1^38 

2. 25 

3 12 

2.88 

10 00 

3.78 

1.75 

3.03 

.04 

1.40 

1.39 

604 

4.05 

1 94 

LOg 

5.78 

3 68 

8. 05 

2.03 

1.07 

3, J4 

1 09 

1.72 

1 72 

4.04 

6 26 

2181 

54 

3 11 

1.52 

3. .38 

aG4 

2.09 

3.43 

1. 15 

A29 

3 67 

2.H4 

3 58 

3.57 

4 at 

2:09 

1.00 

7 56 

4.40 

2 08 

3.49 

.08 

1 74 

2.07 

2 94 

3 15 

a 78 

1 39 

aos 

4 83 

4 98 

1. 47 

5 31 

3.80 

1 04 

6 31 

5 .16 

3.82 

3 65 

2.40 

3 58 

0 74 

.a 33 

3 12 

4.28 

4.39 

3. S7 

] 34 

3 t>5 

XJ27 

4 oa 

4 48 

2. 60 

4 46 

5 , 00 

1 01 

7 00 

3 06 

2 23 

4. IS 

1 81 

G 20 

ass 

7.53 

(». 25 

2 06 

3.44 

4 W 

3 45 

4 io 

2.80 

a89 

3 89 

aoM 

2 21 

4.10 

a 28 

a 17 

2.91 

7 61 

5 12 

1 S5 

3 37 

2.12 

353 

4.33 

.5 70 

3 20 

a 52 

1 98 

405 

3.25 

3 48 

5 05 

1 05 

0 78 

1.43 

aio 

4. W 

2 % 

2 16 

184 

3 ;io 

3 17 

3 39 

2.80 

5 20 

3 G3 

5 00 

6.42 

a 25 

4.40 

4 21 

2 12 

5. 45 

5 fA 

4 70 

2.43 

2:43 

3 6fi 

1 33 

Z74 

Z21 

7.86 

5 39 

2. '<8 

4 .S3 

4 .52 

9l75 

1 92 

.27 

a .13 

2 45 

.fyl 

3 54 

a 58 

a39 

3.H8 

3.10 

2. 14 

3 82 

3 23 

1 7.5 

3.31 

2. US 

3 47 

1 .'jO 

4 41 

a 23 

3.14 

4 72 

7. so 

2.02 

4 15 

A 55 

Z69 

6.74 

6 

3 22 

3 

5 .30 

10. n 

7 19 

r>. :>3 

1 .55 

i..<2 

1 56 

6.46 

a 03 

a 52 

la 79 

a27 

2 71 

6. S8 

4.94 

4.21 

7. i3 

4 07 

2- r>7 

12. .V3 


a 71 

6 17 

7 26 

3 90 

1 14 

4 5fi 

6.94 

4.22 

3 98 

2 29 

2 20 

4 4/ 

4.32 

2.90 

5 97 

2.44 

2.6S 

Z 3.) 

1 77 

3 18 

6.75 

3, 

LSA 

2 80 

2.03 

1 98 

3 .59 

1 83 

1 24 

3.28 

Z38 

ZOO 

1 49 

6.73 

4 17 

1 .5.5 

3 99 

3 m 

158 

4 20 

2 06 

a 75 

3 77 

2 14 

2 05 

5 09 

4-03 

4 31 

2 .15 

3.05 

2 91 

5 «2 

5 24 

3. 11 

3 33 

3 78 


.tK) 

2 30 

4 04 

3 (\ff 

I 08 

3 5.1 

3 60 

7 25 

a 87 

1 69 

3 16 

3 94 

1 57 

12 

I 70 

aoo 

4 30 

2 50 

2 15 

2 

2 55 

7 43 

4 69 

3 96 

2. 18 

% 17 

.99 

a 09 

8. 08 

'i 52 

1 50 

0 13 

1 86 

a;.6 

3 44 

1 17 

i 8-1 

4 09 

A f2 

3 iO 

1.67 

3 18 

3. fd 

2 70 

4 21 

.0 13 

7 26 

2 48 

2 61 

2.01 

2 80 

1 5' 

4 no 

3 10 

1 36 

4. 10 

3 73 

3 40 

1 75 

4.52 

0 47 

1 84 

3 .35 

a 62 

3. .52 

3 17 

3 05 

4.13 

Af,3 

2 03 

0 28 

4 96 

5 81 

1 63 

.84 

3 77 

Wi 

4 ;iH 

3 97 

3 89 

a92 

4 41 

1 05 

b 49 

3 58 

3 79 

3 79 

2 81 

4 40 

7 70 

4 70 

4 61 

4 28 

7 24 

4. 90 

a r>2 

.t 

3 60 

2 24 

X. JO 

.•i t>3 

7 30 

1 25 

4 GO 

1 63 

4.95 

9 30 

4. 

1 92 

5 .81 

3 06 

4 61 

5 . 12 

G 15 

0 24 

.a 24 

3 54 

1.20 

3 06 

a 37 

4 47 

J 55 

.10 

9 77 

3 97 

<i2 

1 47 

.a 30 

1.63 

2 3J 

.80 

4 33 

6 80 

.'x 19 

Z 71 

1 48 

.5 81 

5 00 

2 69 

3. 01 

4,00 

1 43 

9 as 

.00 

a 10 

7.61 

3 54 

2 U(> 

9 90 

.5 70 

1 50 

2. 15 

.59 

.03 

2.05 

.92 

3 24 

1.99 

&21 

3 W 

1 2H 

5 84 

4 53 

4 14 

1 09 

2 on 

3 .\S 

4 69 

4.70 

2 62 

1.40 

a44 

^ UH 

.32 

.5 72 

i 12 

2 33 

84 

1 59 

2. 55 

4 12 

..54 

4 GO 

5 07 

a 19 

3 25 

2 13 

4 h'< 

3 30 

3 09 

2 38 

2 18 

4.16 

2 

1 30 

.87 

4 15 

l.QO 

h 05 

2 28 

7 01 

2 83 

2 5.S 

0 19 

! 1 1<0 

4 44 

2 62 

.3 57 

2.68 

6.00 

9.08 

4 97 

2 70 

2 73 

0 .33 

4 06 

3 17 

1 85 

G, 14 

84 

3 25 

2.10 

7.32 

1.87 

3 32 

i 2.02 

.3 82 

2 96 

'• 10 

.91 

i 26 

1 72 

2.08 

4 48 

1.37 

Z90 

1.23 

4,'. ) 

J 2(i 

i 3 94 

N 5fl 

8 58 

.94 

1 2 54 

4,21 

i A 59 

8.41 

5 at 

aao 

a 38 

4 37 

.y: 

12 

1 72 

3 19 

2 51 

3 96 

5. €4 

1 S3 

2 L) 

a 31 

! 6.04 

3 02 

4 6i 

1 90 

2 95 

1 42 

4 02 

8 03 

2 70 

.1 txi 

A hi 

2 29 

1 5. 37 

4 42 

^ .91 

3 88 

! 2 /o 

i 4 49 

1 80 

2 02 

3 41 

7 64 

3 30 

3 G3 

] 45 

3 82 

a 10 

6.95 

5 y r> 

1 .1.88 

5 78 

y 41 

5. 42 

2. 33 

2 92 

2 12 

G 64 

3 97 

! 2. 03 

6 97 

9 39 

a 10 

0.5.S 

3 5t 

1 5 hi 

9 70 

2.77 

2 45 

4 W 

S 45 

9 44 

a 45 

5 38 

4.27 

3 5H 

3 23 

2 29 

3 10 

3 08 

.49 

2. J3 

5. 53 

5 n 

3 34 

3. 77 

2 48 

1 04 

2 99 

2,32 

.84 

> 1 04 

2.18 

.83 

1 44 

2 94 

2 50 

7 75 

3 77 

9 70 

282 

2 37 

4 90 

03 

T. 

17 

.71 

1 39 

o.m 

G 70 

4 59 

6 5.5 

1.98 

7 00 

55 

91 

1. 47 

T. 

0 

36 

83 

.27 

.99 

79 

.05 

.09 

T. 

? 97 

.3 03 

2.07 

688 : 

3 2!Q 

1 97. 

5 16 

3 72 

2 33 

2 63 

1 70 

6.74 

1.25 

4 75 

2 51 

12 

.08 

3 15 

.65^ 

2 79 

1,5 49 

aos 

4 97 ' 

8 96 

a 24 

2.51 

3. 11 

2 90 

.01 

.03 

.48 

.02 

3 35 

7 01 

2 R3 

4 69 

3 92 

.79 

1 4.66 

3 07 

3 82 

U2 

7 23 

a 10 

1 at 

a 09 

•1 87 

2.08 

3 SO 

30 

3. G3 

1 3 15 

4 00 

2.05 

01 

3.72 

3 00 

3 82 

0 77 

2 75 

4 27 

4. G7 

2 21 

1,80 

asa 

2.82 

1 43 

4.07 

3.35 

4 03 

1 43 

1 45 

1.68 1 

5 09 

2. CO 

.82 

a 89 

! 5.76 

1 74 i 

3.21 

2 51 

2.09 

3 91 

2 76 

.58 1 

.56 

^9.1 

1 22 

.54 

1.49 

a24 

1.57 1 

118 

.25 

i 34 

.37 

.34 

1.24 j 

.72 

.70 1 

2.92 

.90 

a32 

[ ] 52 

1 90 

3.90 

165 

4 71 

2.23 

1 08 

1 27 

.54 

1.88 

1.94 

Z21 

aTi 

a<H 

1 47 

.08 1 

190 

126 

1 22 

,ri« 

1 02 

1 39 

.47 

7 H 

.53 

.91 

t .34 

1.04 

4 28 

I. 72 

.16 

.38 

.66 

68 1 

1 50 

2.04 

2.85 

.74 

.24 

.31 

. 12 

0 

.05 

.48 

0 

0 

.08 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

0 

i T. 

.40 

.44 

1 50 

.85 

.01 

T. 

.35 

13 

.59 

.01 

.23 

.24 

0 

.77 

•3 37 1 

2,88 

144 

.66 

.19 

.20 1 

T. 

15 

.08 

.83 

1.39 

.66 

.04 

1 14 

.17 

.05 

0 

.35 

1 33 

0 

.51 

.82 

.15 

a59 

T. 

.88 

104 I 

.82 

.48 

1 68 

.34 

j 

T. 

1. 18 

.09 

.57 

ao5 

.51 

1.49 

171 

1 75 j 

.40 

182 

3. 70 1 

.50 


1.93 

1.29 

.03 

1.01 

.35 

1. 19 

2 11 

112 

.40 

177 

,57 

.10 

.01 

1.03 

.67 

.51 

a89 

.07 

164 

424 

152 

147 

188 

1 17 1 

.12 

.91 

2.11 

1.36 

.14 

1. 19 

.68 

107 i 

3.27 

176 

.71 

.91 j 

.26 

.83 

.68 

.96 

.76 

1.01 

1.22 

.18 

106 

160 

178 

.05 

100 

0 

.02 

.14 

t92 

L30 

.14 

1.07 

.86 

. 10 

. 10 

.28 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

0 

.03 

.02 

.12 

T. 

0 

.07 

.58 

.09 

T. 

0 

0 

.03 

0 

T. 

.01 

T. 

.02 

0 

.15 

.11 

.60 

0 

.01 

0 

T. 

0 

.05 

.05 

T. 

.09 

B 

.03 

.09 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.06 

0 

.02 

T. i 

T. 

.04 

T. 

.17 

.02 

.29 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.94 

T. 

.28 

.06 

0 




t Normals are based on records of 2a or more years of obeermthms, 
IVTraGe, indioates an amount too s m all to measure. 
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Tablb 781. — Precipitation: Normal ‘ and total precipitation at seUeted poinU in 
the United States, 1919^19^4 — CoDtinued 



^Nonnals ve based on reoordt ot 30 or mmyeari of bbiervftfctoiii. 
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TabL3B 781. — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 191S-1924 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

August total precipitation 

for 

Aug. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

Qreenvill^ Me 

Boston* Mass 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

3.80 

2.80 

2.90 

6.13 

2 

96 

4.98 

1.42 

3.77 

4 61 

6.66 

3. 41 

2 86 

2.31 

4.03 

2.86 

3.20 

6.63 

2. 

10 

7.06 

1.66 

6 07 

2.32 

1.63 

4. 76 

1.86 

6.86 

Buflalo* N. Y 

2.99 

3.26 

4.96 

6. 10 

1. 

46 

1.86 

3.02 

3.04 

L 77 

1.80 

4.02 

1.26 

2.69 

Canton, N. Y 

2. C 9 

2.91 

4 23 

6 66 

1 

84 

4 60 

3.18 

2 60 

1.94 

3 91 

4.26 

2.36 

3.10 

Trenton, N-J 

fi .87 

3.80 

1.63 

6 22 

1 

26 

2 11 

2 62 

4 82 

7,08 

8 01 

6.16 

3.32 

5 87 

Pittsburgh Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

8. 18 

2.81 

4.62 

2.73 

4 

73 

4.75 

4.84 

7.16 

2.63 

3 03 

2.36 

4.24 

3.40 

4.26 

2.64 

2.66 

8 17 


67 

3.04 

4.04 

2 30 

3.33 

2 96 

2.66 

3.32 

3 5 S 

Washington, D. 0 

4.40 

6. 42 

6.00 

7.00 

2. 

83 

77 

1.88 

3 41 

4.70 

1. 10 

3.08 

2.19 

5.07 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk. Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
Charlotte, N. C 

4.26 

2 40 

2.00 

6 46 

2 

69 

3.53 

2. 91 

3 03 

6.76 

.83 

L 18 

3.44 

4.80 

6 97 

4.14 

1. 10 

2.46 

2. 

99 

4.64 

2.48 

3 47 

3 83 

3. 13 

8.04 

4.47 

4.27 

3.53 

2.63 

6.06 

4 78 

2 

41 

2 18 

6. 14 

4.60 

2.65 

8 71 

7.44 

7.38 

1.44 

6. 66 

4 48 

2.26 

4 50 

2 

70 

4. 84 

2. 18 

3 94 

8.91 

2 78 

2.74 

2.93 

.94 

Charleston, S. C 

6 97 

3 60 

4 43 

5 40 

8 . 

10 

5 06 

2 87 

6 70 

7.02 

6 70 

6.18 

12.29 

8.28 

Atlanta, Oa 

4.48 

2.63 

6.04 

4 92 

3 

61 

6 61 

4 20 

3 80 

10 02 

8.03 

2.72 

4. 17 

3 87 

ThoniasYillo. Oa 

6.03 

4. 39 

3.96 

2 76 

1. 

01 

8 96 

6. 16 

8 16 

4.96 

3 50 

2.71 

6.89 

2 88 

Jacksonville. Fla 

6.21 

3 32 

8 47 

4 OK 

6 

70 

6. G 5 

3.12 

6.96 

7 46 

7 70 

7.71 

4. 67 

3.55 

Miami, Fla 

6. 42 

6. 07 

3 77 

1. 37 

10. 

10 

4 32 

1.43 

3 73 

4. 12 

3 14 

7.07 

6.34 

3 40 

Cmcmnati, Ohio 

3.33 

I 27 

4 28 

4. 13 

3 

57 

1.70 

4 53 

02 

6. 10 

6. 02 

6.60 

3. 72 

3 00 

Cleveland, Ohio 

3. 16 

2.26 

3 93 

1 47 

1 

36 

4.65 

2 47 

7 19 

2. 33 

3 .32 

1.20 

3 97 

.90 

Evansville, Ind 

3 24 

1. 74 

3.69 

7 83 

4 

31 

1 92 

3 03 

2 49 

6.31 

6 26 

3 08 

3 09 

.92 

Indumapolis, Ind 

3 33 

4.98 

6 68 

6 2.5 

2 

47 

1 48 

2 24 

3 43 

1. 85 

7 26 

2 45 

4 83 

4.77 

Chicago. Ill 

Peoria, 111 

2 SB 

4.00 

3 76 

4 33 

1 

06 

1 24 

1.27 

1, 10 

3 16 

4 92 

1, 45 

7. 76 

8 12 

2 93 

2.87 

2 40 

4 78 

6 

03 

3 36 

6. 88 

4 73 

1 87 

3 86 

.72 

2.84 

7.15 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2.59 

.97 

3.49 

2 87 

4. 

41 

.46 

-84 

1 67 

.76 

6 15 

2.96 

2 07 

2. 5 i 

Marquette, Mich 

Madison, wls 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Paul, Minn 

2.86 

.73 

2 12 

6. 43 


99 

3 28 

3 20 

1 60 

3.60 

3 4S 

2.02 

1.08 

4 40 

3 21 

1 59 

3.60 

4 39 

4 

24 

2.72 

2 03 

89 

2.61 

3 97 

1.33 

6.69 

7.28 

3 63 

1 26 

4.20 

1 66 

3 

37 

2.04 

2.32 

2 99 

1. 44 

2.84 

2 01 

1.76 

4.40 

3.46 

1.69 

4 48 

3 08 

1. 

60 

2 82 

6. 19 

2 22 

.96 

2 79 

I 31 

1.92 

6. 51 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

3 Oi 

3 44 

1 77 

1 71 

2 

62 

1 82 

2.54 

2. 19 

2 11 

6 63 

6 63 

6.34 

4 15 

Dubuque, Iowa 

3 04 

3.60 

4,01 

2 84 

1 

49 

2.11 

6 09 

1 68 

3 44 

4 29 

1 99 

4. 77 

7 05 

St, Louis, Mo 

2 66 

1.69 

5 42 

11.43 

10 

69 

1 99 

6.26 

3 03 

4 16 

2 75 

1 79 

6.19 

3.90 

Bnringhcld, Mo 

Bismarck. N . Dak 

4 31 

.6 il 

4.70 

10 81 

4. 

46 

4 26 

3 12 

.53 

6,31 

7.59 

2.47 

.78 

6 97 

1 98 

.77 

2 02 

3 44 

1 

97 

1 37 

2 62 

1 46 

.69 

. 18 

.22 

.63 

1.91 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

2,76 

3 93 

2 06 

.90 

3 

16 

1 12 

2 25 

2 28 

2.21 

5 63 

1 72 

2.26 

2.39 

Pierre, S . Dak 

2. 01 

1 37 

2. 19 

55 

4 

65 

1 93 

2 30 

2.24 

2. 07 

1 .59 

2 03 

3.76 

2.74 

North Platte, Ncbr._- 

2.46 

.98 

3 46 

4 23 

2 

35 

1 90 

1 73 

.76 

4-73 

2 57 

2 26 

4 70 

.90 

Omaha, Ncbr 

3.62 

.18 

2.24 

3 06 

2, 

74 

3 66 

1 14 

2 91 

2 78 

2,07 

1 01 

4.24 

1.67 

Concordia, Kans 

2 81 

.30 

2 11 

1 99 

1. 

21 

2.63 

3 10 

1.00 

6 15 

1 03 

.88 

2.75 

2.38 

Dodge City, Kans 

2 69 

.72 

1 23 

6 16 

2 

25 

4 46 

.84 

1 23 

2.43 

2 G 5 

3 19 

1. 46 

3.28 

lola, Kans 

3 47 

15 

2 74 

5 06 

2 

43 

3 91 

1 .50 

2 22 

7 55 

5 79 

3 65 

3.39 

6.40 

Memphis, Tonn 

3.20 

3.09 

7 31 

10 60 

2 

98 

2 56 

2 56 

.82 

2 32 

5 HI 

.76 

6.06 

.67 

Nashville, Tenn 

3 47 

.86 

8 G 4 

6 03 

4 

27 

3 02 I 

3 05 

6 80 

6 85 

2 85 

3 83 

9.60 

2.50 

Birmingham, Ala 

4. 48 

1. 01 

G . 38 

4 40 

3 

61 

8 98 

.98 

6 33 

9 09 ! 

r . 97 

2 95 

6 00 

.61 

MobUe, Ala 

6 81 

6. 61 

9 78 

7 G 9 

6 

46 

6 42 1 

14 16 

b 04 

7.78 1 

8. 37 

5 13 

1. 46 

3.21 

Now Orleans La 

Bhrevepoi-t, La 

Amarillo, Tei 

6.61 

6 29 

8. 47 

7.22 

4. 

89 

6 92 

G 19 

7 38 

^ 1 

3 09 

5 71 

7.60 

2.20 

2 24 

1.89 

4.00 

8.60 


66 

6 65 

2.23 

3 86 < 

2.82 1 

.64 

2 04 

2.03 

1 60 

2 81 

.61 

2 97 

6 85 

8 . 

82 

6 17 

2.36 

3 21 

5. 62 

6.77 

.78 

1.64 

3.67 

Brownsville, Tex 

2 59 

1.04 

.68 

2 58 

6 

58 

.29 

.40 

.25 

0 

.14 

2.43 

1 34 

.28 

El Paso, Tex 

1. 72 

.54 

1.85 

1 37 

3 

07 

4 30 

1.66 

. 72 

1.33 

.36 

.27 

2.96 

2 58 

Fort Worth. Tex 

1 87 

T. 

9,02 

10,33 

3 

84 

1 92 

.29 

5 00 

4 22 

95 

52 

1.68 

3.77 

Oaiyeston, Tex 

6. 01 

3.88 

8.17 

19 08 

4 

14 

2,71 

3.04 

2. 17 

2.65 

1, 42 

2.53 

4.61 

.49 

Ban Antonio. Tex 

2 69 

1.29 

7.80 

3 90 

6 

07 

. 10 

2.61 

2.14 

2 26 

.45 

.27 

2.04 

T. 

Vlahoma City. Okla. 

3 17 

.67 

2.70 

6 26 


,68 

4 60 

1. 91 

2.28 

4.86 

.85 

.19 

3.67 

3 19 

l^tle Kock, Ark 

8.66 

2.40 ! 

4.77 

10.33 

3 

.59 

4.38 

1.42 

3.46 

3.33 

7 08 

.83 

2.65 

J .74 

Havre, Mont i 

1.26 

.74 1 

2 43 

.94 


,34 

.43 

2.61 

.76 

.81 

.27 

1. 70 

1. 47 

1.39 

KaUspell, Mont 

.89 

.61 1 

1.31 

.22 

1 

90 

.32 

.90 

L 06 

2. Gk 

.66 1 

.76 

.96 

.74 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1.47 

.78 

1.43 

.20 

1. 67 
.66 

3.98 

.89 

1 

26 

.13 

1.75 

.83 

1 08 
.93 

.43 

.18 

1. 32 
.68 

.61 

.24 

2.16 

1.66 

2.06 
1. 44" 

.28 

.35 

Pueblo, Colo 

1. 67 

.87 

2 18 

3.27 

3 

.12 

1 74 

.67 

3.23 

1.89 

2.24 

.09 

4.65 

.15 

SanU Fe, N. Mex.... 

2.36 

1.07 

2 61 

1.02 

1. 

.67 

1.37 

.82 

2.06 

1.98 

3.71 

1,86 

2.83 

.71 

Phoenix, Arlx 

.96 

.82 

.30 

.26 


.30 

.11 

3. 47 

2.40 

.76 

1.62 

,67 

.65 

.14 

Modena, Utah 

1.88 

1.07 

.73 

.46 

1.97 

.26 

1.26 

.50 

.81 

2.44 

2,41 

2.13 

.81 

Sait Lake City, Utah. 

.78 

.47 

.24 

T 


.60 

.71 

.61 

.50 

L 31 

.82 

1.86 

2.41 

.30 

Wiimamuoca,irev... 

.17 

.80 

T. 

.08 


.11 

.67 

.87 

T. 

.76 

.16 

.91 

,26 

.01 

Boise. Idaho 

Settle, Wash 

.16 

.61 

.03 

.45 

.04 

,01 

T. 

.05 


45 

11 

T. 

.03 

.48 

1. 12 

T. 

.08 

.33 
1. 16 

.34 
1.61 I 

1 18 
1.17 

.20 

1,96 

.12 

.70 

WaUa Walla, Wash... 

.46 

.30 

T. 

T. 


17 

T. 

.99 

,06 

1. 87 

.67 

1. 26 

. 57 

1.25 

PcMtlaad, Oreg. 

.68 

.76 

.01 

.01 


.27 

T. 

.31 

.10 

L 26 

.30 

2.06 

• 26 

.02 

Pmno, Calif 

tea Ai^es, Calif.... 

.33 

.10 

0 

0 

.19 

.03 

T . 

T . 

T, 

T, 

T. 

0 

.03 

0 

0 

0 


36 

12 

08 

r. 

T. 

.02 

T. 

T. 

1.06 

.21 

0 

.03 

.02 

.01 

0 

T. 

.22 

.49 

.16 

0 

.04 

.01 

0 

T. j 

.32 

.03 

T. 

0 

,30 

.02 

0 

T . 

. 70 
1.01 
T . 

0 

6 a§rscnMttt 0 |_OaItr — 

|«oDlego 7 ballf. 

San FmUoImo, Calif.. 

.01 

0 

0 

.01 

.02 

.01 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

0 

0 


r. 

01 

29 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.11 

0 

T. 

.01 

T. 

T. 

.01 

e 

0 ' 
T. 

0 

T . 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.01 

T , 

T . 

.01 


> Nomufls are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T«>Ttaoa. indioates an amount too small to measure. 
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Xabls 7&L — Precipitation; Nwmal ^ and takil jrrticipiMion at ^dectad paint* in 
the United States^ /^l^jf^;8^‘--Gcmthiued 


Statioa 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Sopi. 

September total preclpitatioit 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

KttO 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

GreenyiU^ Me..« 

* Boston, Mass 

Btttfalo,N. Y 

Guiton,N. y* 

Trenton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Fa 

Washington, D. 'C 

Lynchburg* Va 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va— 

Charlotte, N. 0 

Charleston, S. C 

Atlanta, Oa 

Thomasville, Oa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Miami, Fla. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, ni 

Peori^ 111 

Grand Jtapids, Mich. 

Mar quctto JVI ich 

Madison, Wis 

Luluth* Minn 

St. Paul. Minn. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

IDubuquo, Iowa 

8t. Louis, Mo 

Sjnlagfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Pierre, S. Dak 

North Platte, Nebr... 

Omaha, Nebr I 

Concordia, Kans 

podge City, Kans 

Memphis, Tenii 

Nashville, Term 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile/ Ala 

New Orleans La 

V Shreveport, La 

^Amariflo,Tex 

Brownsville, Tex 

pPaso^Tex 

fort WortlL Tex 

Galveston, Tex 

San Antomo, Tex 

Oklahoma City. Okla. 

Little Book, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

Kallspw, Mont..—— 
Cheyenne, Wyo— — 

Sheridan, wyo 

Puebtow Colo 

Santa F«, N. Mex 

Phoenk, Arix 

ModenfCutah- 

fllltLiOm City, Utah. 

Wlnztemuooa, Nev. 

Bols& Idaho- 

S^m^JWash 

w5ilaWailB,Warti.- 
Portland, Oreg 

iWiK), Calif 

LosAagehid, Caitf.... 

Siiti PraiuasiDo, Calif.. 

In. 

4.17 

3. 19 

8.18 

9.81 

3.58 
2.48 
2 80 
3, 59 
3.68 
4 06 
2.72 
3.23 
5.46 
3. 53 
4.25 
&03 
8 72 
2.31 
3.22 
2.66 
3.05 
3.02 
a 12 

3.12 
a 51 
a 18 
a 55 
a 42 
3. 07 

a 69 

2 91 
a 76 

1. 19 
1.39 
1. 11 
1.50 

3 03 

2.58 
1. 77 
a 35 
a 05 
3.68 
a5o 
a 02 

4.81 
a23 , 
a 36 < 
5.42 I 
1.45 1 
a 05 { 
5.41 
a94 
a 75 
a26 

1.03 
1.38 
.94 

.62 

1.64 

1.01 

L18 

.85 

,84 

,41 

1.77 

.93 

L84 

1.04 
Lll 

.97 

.06 

.39 

.06 

.29 

In. 
4.80 
a 51 
1.35 
a26 

4.66 

a86 
a 87 
a 41 
a44 
a28 
a96 
a 45 

7.26 

a4o 

2.30 
a 74 
a 46 
1.86 
a 10 

4.31 
3 08 
1.49 
a 58 
a 26 

3 76 

4 32 
a 32 
a34 

2 05 
3.59 
4 60 

3 85 
2 29 
2 17 

.56 
.90 
3. 62 
ao3 
a 40 

a 12 
a 01 

1.79 
7.41 

laso 

11.84 
ia46 
4.19 
14. 38 
.60 

7 29 
laeB 
7.21 

4.80 
9 25 

.82 
.31 
a82 
ao4 
.79 
L54 
.13 
.08 
.63 
.51 
.65 
a 37 
L29 
a58 
1.44 
.4i 
T. 
.06 
T. 
.08 

0 

In. 
a68 
.21 
2 31 
1.73 
.41 
.69 

1.05 
.66 
.67 

2.97 

.62 

ao2 

4 69 
a 48 

7. 58 
6 39 
6. 68 

.90 
1 16 

5.06 
2.16 

1.56 

5. 56 

2 34 

1 28 

3 49 

2 55 

a 16 

14 81 
4. 75 
6.68 

3.59 
1. 10 
1. 67 

.79 

.17 

3 66 
A 61 

.53 

6.10 

3.92 
1.46 
a 95 
7.96 
5.05 

.15 

1.07 
.86 
.56 

1.61 

5.20 
a 24 
1. 70 

1.93 
1. 37 

1. 21 
.41 
.80 
.39 
.50 
T. 

.17 

.48 

.35 

1.49 

L62 

a 10 
a80 
1.88 
*22 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

In. 
a 74 

l!^ 
1.82 
.62 
1. 71 
a 91 

1.39 
3.26 
1.76 
419 
2.87 
2 07 
3.63 

4 41 
a 41 

5.47 

5 65 
4 23 

2 98 
4 17 
' 63 

4 88 
8 11 

3 68 
10 69 

a28 

2.92 

4 51 

9 62 
1.41 

3 06 
L68 

3. 11 
2.18 
1. 81 
a 17 
3. 47 
8. 79 
13 22] 

.66 ! 

4 63 1 

6 54 
408 

10 83 
1. 75 
469 
a54 
2.68 
1. 62 

2.12 

2.39 
a 62 
1. 16 
a 05 
ao4 
a 10 
a 76 

1. 48 
1.62 

.10 
1.44 
L60 
.94 
.96 
.65 
.70 
.53 
.57 
*11 
T. 
T. , 
T. 

T. 

0 

In. 
4 23 
1.90 
1.38 
142 
151 
1.68 

4 35 
a 57 
a 55 
3.53 

a 18 
.88 
a 76 
a84 
3.29 

5 25 

4 81 
3.29 
2 M 
2.57 

a 26 

2 24 

3 73 
2 48 

5 74 

5 73 

4 25 
1. 81 

1 72 

6 19 
2,69 
1.19 

.70 
.89 
1.06 
.70 
1. 76 

2 70 
1.15 
5.50 
1.07 
1. 92 
2 63 

a 68 

a 13 
1.46 
1.76 
3. 21 
.55 
.78 
4 24 

8 78 
154 
1.95 
1. 42 
1.63 
1.00 
.56 
T. 
1.45 
1.66 
.71 
.50 
.26 
.05 
.70 
.15 
,71 
.59 
.16 
*86 
.77 
.16 
.25 
Lao 

In. 

1.60 

1.91 

129 

102 

3.89 

1.90 
.91 

1.84 
1.96 
5.26 
1.41 

8.29 
184 
6.44 
116 
147 
la 56 
197 
174 
3.35 
2.93 
2 16 
3. 14 
8 59 
2 10 
2 08 
a 15 
2.00 

1 90 

140 
3 50 
3. 74 
1. 75 

.83 

1 83 
2.68 

.91 

.66 

.36 

1.85 

1 88 
1.51 

6 01 j 

6.90 

2 66 
156 
105 
1.03 

.76 

141 
3.60 
1. 39 
1. 65 

.27 
458 
.83 
.56 
.30 
126 
.64 
.55 
.79 
1. 16 
T. 

1. 39 

1.29 
1.31 
L96 

.73 

.60 

T. 

T. 

.51 

T. 

.02 

In. 

6.52 

9.10 

178 
ao5 
120 
122 

4 50 

179 
161 
8. 12 
158 
183 
3. 10 
3.67 
a 44 
6. 17 
10 06 
170 
3 78 
3 33 
a 14 
1.84 

J 67 
2 01 

5 49 

1 52 

1 41 
1. 49 

.91 

1.63 

5.09 

4.82 

.47 

.48 

.64 

.38 

1 03 

1 72 
2.20 

3 51 

4 95 
3. 75 
7 73 
6. 17 
4 82 

.36 

.64 

.97 

.91 

2 09 
2.03 
1.49 
428 
463 

.98 
1.59 
! 157 
168 
1.43 
.76 
.39 

1 22 
110 
1.58 
133 
.08 
.32 
.66 
.59 
442 
.63 
.56 

ass 

.08 

153 

In. 
a 71 
5.88 

1.47 
469 
174 

1 64 
121 
1. 77 

.47 
.70 
.98 
.84 
1.76 
1. 12 
.34 
5.63 
3.72 
3 79 

1 79 
169 
1.86 

3.85 
8 48 

3 86 

2 49 
6 83 

1 42 
i 26 

7. 47 

5 36 

6 13 
1. 62 

.34 

.95 

1.59 

1 56 

5 28 
.3 03 

1 01 

1 02 
1.34 

1 33 

1 09 

1 10 

2 93 i 

a 16 1 

4. 68 

7 69 
3.30 

4 12 

5 29 

7. 61 

1 03 
178 

.79 
.50 
1.76 
1. 10 
104 
153 
1.93 
3.29 
1.76 
.40 
.79 
103 

1.86 
a 16 
a86 

1.62 
.29 

4 29 
.53 
.96 
*19 

In. 

5.60 
4 90 
103 
5.11 
123 

3 48 

4 94 

2 87 
4 51 
ail 
169 
8 58 
$.30 
3.36 
a 07 
7.14 
6 94 
198 
4 86 

8 36 
137 
8 85 

1 84 
8 68 

1 94 

1 12 

1 31 

1 36 
4 44 

1 46 

4 79 
4 42 

1 20 
5. 34 

.98 

.83 

1 03 
.36 

3 34 

4 18 
10 82 
416 
4 12 
7. 81 
6.47 
1. 10 
3.04 

.34 

.31 

176 

186 

.15 

3.60 
188 

.34 
.70 
181 
.16 
4 38 
.77 
.10 
.22 
456 
.40 
.04 
184 
1.99 
416 
127 
147 
T. 
.04 
.01 
.08 
.13 

In. 

8.53 

1.22 

4 96 
8.52 
1.60 
5.07 
438 
3.29 

1.71 
1 43 

4. 47 
2.55 

5 19 

1 3J 

1 60 
1.73 

2 81 
3.00 

2 77 

3 87 
7. .54 

6.72 

4 86 
4 33 

4 30 
7 90 
3 09 
3 21 

7 16 

8 35 

5. 00 
3 90 

1 07 
3 58 
3 21 

1 00 

5 35 

1 36 

1 r/3 
7 10 

J ">8 

3 72 

4 20 
3 74 
3 94 

.56 

.76 

3 82 
149 

.11 
a 37 
a 27 
a 79 
1 18 
1- 50 
.79 
.02 
.51 
.25 
.18 
.33 
.23 
.44 
01 
.61 
484 
.79 

ao8 

445 

.27 

.21 

.62 

T. 

4 24 
.85 

In. 

I. 89 
3.65 
4 29 

.96 
4 76 

1 54 

J. 18 
6.27 
1.42 

.53 

3.73 

1 28 
1. 13 

1 16 

3. 42 
a 70 

11.04 
193 
4 60 

a 16 

1.52 

4 37 

2 71 

5 04 

3 26 
2.34 

2 23 

1 82 

3.00 
3,40 
2.49 

.95 
1. 93 
3.30 
. 19 

1.00 
1.29 
1.36 
1.84 

4. 33 

1 41 

3 23 

1 54 

3 19 
.93 

1. 36 
441 
1161 

4 07 1 
.41 

8 89 1 
.97 , 
.90 
.98 
.69 
.52 
.36 
.06 
.09 
407 
.13 
*04 
.01 

0 

.01 

419 

.41 

460 

456 

,37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T. 

In. 
Ill 
.38 
4 86 
110 
419 
4 62 
438 
a 15 
184 
8.23 
192 
132 
2 11 
.54 
132 
489 
4 21 

1 40 
3. 82 
1.84 
191 
150 
5.28 
4 77 
4 43 
4 36 
2.61 

1 10 
a 17 
5.04 
a 51 
182 
a 83 

1 63 
1.21 

.88 

9.82 

2 94 
160 
4 23 
8. 47 
1,44 
1. 50 

47 
2 63 
103 
4 42 
4 55 
.41 
106 
191 
198 
10.28 
8.93 
.60 
.28 
178 

a 18 
4 36 
410 
.97 
.46 
4 41 
416 
.66 

.59 

468 

454 

*25 

.U 

.50 

*08 

.44 

In. 

7.89 

006 

0.48 

161 

5 94 
5.39 

7.85 

7.86 

4 69 
6.69 

5.28 
10 84 
11.85 

a 01 
laai 
8 88 
7 41 
2 07 
0.08 

5 89 
2 80 
a 14 

d 74 
148 
2.42 

2 87 

3 96 

3.05 

3 47 
2 44 

1 97 

4 12 

1 00 
4 .54 
1.98 
1.66 
4 56 

.80 
4 62 
6.14 
6. 19 

2 61 
1,50 
4 89 
2.59 

1.06 
413 

7.29 
.14 

3.78 

..04 

24» 

6.44 
.64 
.90 
136 
408 
.10 
.68 
.12 
.18 
.36 
.18 
.94 
168 
.89 
4 98 

‘iS 

\ 

T. 

0 

^ T. 


1 NormiOi are based an records of 90 or mme 3 fears of obaer?atim. 
T**Tra<%tiidioate8 an amoimt too small to mearaia. 











MU^^dkmeom StatkUcB 


Tabz^ 7dl. — Ff^piMian: iV'ormof ^ and total precipitation at selected pmnts in 
the United Stoftes, — Continued 



urroeTiTUsej jue 

BqsIob, 


Wa^ington, D. C. 


Pttrkersburz, W. Vh< 

Charlotte, N. C 

CharMon, S. C 


JackBonville, Fia. 


Clcvelaud, Ohio 

£van8vilU>, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chioago, 111 

Poorla, in 


jLVxauiauu, vv 

Dulath, Mil 


Dubii'luo, iowa 

8t. Louis, Mo. 

Bprmgfteld, M o 


Pierre, S Dale *81 

North Pl.ittfi. Nebr... 1 15 

Omaha, Nebr 2 85 

Conoordm, Kans 2 00 

Dodgo City, Kuns 1.40 


Binarngham, Ala... 

Mobile, Ain 

New Orleans La_-, 

Shreveport, Lo 

Amorlllo, Tex.. 


£1 Paso. Tex 


Port Worth, Tex 



Got. 

m 

m 

Jn. 

Jn. 

Jn. 

0. 30 

7.64 

3.07 

3.86 

6.04 

1.54 

3.53 

3.66 

1.80 

3.3i 

6.87 

1.82 

8.41 

6 20 

1.74 

2.36 

4.26 

3 07 

2. 91 

3 99 

1.05 

3.00 

3. 37 

1. 66 

3. 3B 

3 30 

4.42 

3. 91 

2.63 

2.30 

2. 44 

2.66 

2 91 

3.15 

2,29 

3. 11 

3 93 

6 65 

4. 14 

2.34 

2.24 

6. 14 

3.46 

3 32 

2 17 

5.06 

1.36 

2. 34 

8 96 

4 51 

6 92 

2.32 

2 71 

3 59 

2.73 

3 96 

2 39 

3 10 

2.69 

2 75 

2 79 

2 73 

1 67 

2. 

2 23 

2.89 

2.67 

3 11 

2. 16 

2 .54 

2 92 

2 72 

3. 19 

3 20 

1 03 

2.42 

2 63 

3.09 

2.74 

3 .33 

1. 14 

2.34 

2 03 

1.88 

2 <38 

2 67 

8 57 

1 2 68 

2 92 

2 Hli 

2 41 

4.08 

7 4.' 

2 80 

8.57 

2.84 

] 03 

1.13 

.79 

1.23 

1.40 

1.15 

.81 

.53 

1. iW 

1 15 

.14 

.92 

2 35 

1.00 

3 70 

2 00 

1. 19 

2.49 

1. 40 

.30 

.48 

2.27 

3 70 ‘ 

4 65 

2 74 

8 63 

1 81 

2.48 

2 98 

2 80 

2 34 

1.56 

2.52 

8 18 

1 70 

.76 

2 93 I 

5 63 

2.63 

8 18 ‘ 

2 95 

.32 

1 71 j 

.81 

4.46 

8. 22 I 

1.76 

2.58 

.95 i 


.80 


I Normals are baaed on records of 20 or meve years-of obeervsISoBS. 
T^Trsoe^ Indloatee a& amocint too small to meastne. 
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I'aee 

Abaca, injurioa of, remarks 75 

Accidents, livestock, insurance against 2i4 

Agressin, remedy for septicemia 65 

Agricultural- 

credit (!oriK)rations— 

National, authorization and develop- 

nM*nt 237-238 

organization by cotton and tobacco 

cooperatives - 235 

Credits Act— 

ainciulmcnt 238 

conditions demanding 185-186 

passage, purpose, and provisions 233 

products— 

exports 1041-1049 

expoits and imiiorts, 1901-1924._- 1071-1078 

exports, destination 1079-1087 

foiei‘'n trade, sammarj', 1901-1924. 109S 

imports, 1922-1924 1068-1068 

imports, countries of origin 1088-1097 

receipts from Alaska, ilavaii, and 

Porto Rico 1069-1070 

shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Pico, 1922-1921 1050-1057 


statistics 559-1230 

Agricultuie— • 

adjustment to climate, soil, and topog- 
raph v 465-498 

crisis of 1921-1924, discussion by Secre- 
tary 17-21 

Department— 

adnunjstruUon, personnel, etc., re- 


marks - 79-83 

financial statement 89-95 

foreign service 40-49 

organization. 11, 21-22 

depression period, bank failures 214 

farm capital, relation to farm credit 187-188 

improvement 1-2 

laborers in 1122-1123 

production statistics, 1915-1924 84-85 

relation of weather, article by A. J, Henry, 

J. B. Kmccr, TI. C. Frankenflcld, 

W. K. Gregg, B. B. Smith, and E. N. 

Munns 457-558 

Secretary, report for fiscal year 1924 1-96 

statistics miscellaneous nOfi-1230 

year in, report of H. C, Wallace, Socro- 

twry 1-96 

Alaska- 

agricultural products— 

from United States, 1922-lOW— * 106(>-1052 

shipmeaU to United States 1669 

form and fenest products— 

value of receipts from United States. 1073 
value of sfilpmentt to United States.. 1073 


Page 

Alcohol, wood, exports, 1922-1924 ..... 1049 


Alfalfa- 

composition of 336 

cutting for hay, time 329 

growing in irrigated West, situation 202 

hay— 

harvesting, mctho«ls and labor 375-376 

value and use.-- 317-318 

Sec also Hay. 

haymaking, labor coniluitive 350 

seed, imports, 1922 2924 1064 

Alfllaria, hay value and use 324 

ALLEN, T. Warren, article on " llighwoys 
and highway transportation" (with others) 97-184 

Almonds, imports, l‘JOl-1924 1062, 1075 

Ammonia sulfate, i mports HfvS 

A mmoniates, prices 1169 

Animal products — 

expoits, 192J-1924 1C41-J043 

imiwrts, 1932-1924 1058-1061 

Animals— 

disease study.. 65 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

imports, 1922-lOSH 1058 

See also Lives Lock. 

Antieycloncs, nature and causes '459-460 

Applcs— 

exports— 

1901-1924 1074 

1922-1924 1043,1044 

by destinations 068 

imports, 1901-1024 . - 1061 

prices— 

at main markets 070, 073 

on farm — 069 

production, by States 064-665 

shipments in car lots. 666-667 

staUsUcs C04-673, 677, 1043, 1044, 1061, 1074 

storage fcold), 1914-1934 660 

yield, reduction, causes 065 

Appropriations— 

Department, tables 88,92-05 

expenditures, etc 82-83,88-06 

Federal, for roads 148 

Apricots, exports, 1922-1924 1(M3, 1044 

Argels, imports 1901-1924 1065, 1016 

Abner, Q. B. 1 , committee on statistics, 

work - 650 

Ash wood, exports 1047 

Asparagus, acreage, etc 6S7 

Asses, numbers by countries Oge-^OOD 

AUanUc States— 

Middle, vosd revenues 147-148 

South, road revenues 151 

Auctions, fruit and vegetaole. 36, 675-676 


Auto traffic, elZcot on water^boond road.... 122 

1231 
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Automobllee— 
aid in— 

cure of sectionaMsm 179-190 

suburban growth 178 

mUoago of travel and effect - 180 

trips, length and kind 106-167 

See also Motor vehicles. 

Aviation- 

Influence of weather 657-868 

relation to agriculture 667-558 

Baby Chick Association, international, organ- 

iiation 385 

Bacon- 

exports— 

by months, 1910- 1926 923 

to countries, 1910-1924 925 

prices— 

1913-1924 918 

in England— 929 

Baling, hay practices - 297,351-353 

Baltic rush, hay value and use 324 

Baltimore, milk- 

haul at terminal, cost 173-173 

routes, chart 175 

Bananas, imports, 1922-1 934 1061 

Bankruptcy- 

farm, increase 20-21 

farmers 1130 

Banks- 

commercial, relation to intermediate 

' credit banks 

failures before and during agricultural 

depression 214 

farm-mortgage loans l^M-lOi 

Federal- 

land, capitalization and manage- 
ment.- — - 199-207 

land, location and loans 205-307 

Reserve, relation to farm credits... 225-228 
intermediate credit, minimum of capital. 235 
loans— 

agricultural comparison with other 

loans 193 

short-term fann terms and condi- 
tions....... 219-225 

population per bank, by States 213 

resources, growth, and magnitude 193-194 

security on— 

fann loans, kinds 217-219 

personal loans to farmers 223-225 

source of long-term farm credits 193-196 

State and National, rediscounts with in- 
termediate credit banks, remarks 237 

Barberry, eradication in control work 66-68 

Barley- 

acreage— 

etc., by countries 632-633 

exports, etc — 630 

exports, 1922-1924 1044 

growing, Influence of weather 518 

marketings by farmers 635 

prices— 

at main market 639 

on ton, 1909-I95I4 637 

production— 

by countries 683-634 

of world 638 


Page 


Barley— Continued. 

receipts at markets, 1909-1924 636 

statistics 630-639,1044 

stcK-ks on farm, etc 686 

trade International 638 

yield— 

by States, 1909-1924 681 

reduction, causes 631 

Barleys, introduction 73 

Bates road test, discussion 132-134 

Beans— 

acreage, etc., by States 688 

dry, acreage, shipments, etc 740 

exports, 1922'1924 1046 

imports, 1922-1924 1005 

snap, acreage, etc. 744 

statistics 088-689, 1046, 1065 

velvet, acreages etc 744 

yield and prices 688,689,741 

Beckeh, Joseph A , committco on .statistics, 

work 659 

Beef— 

and beef products, trade international .. , 868 

canned, exports 870 

cured, exports 869 

exports, 1 CUI -1924 869, 870, 1041 , 1074 

fresh, c xportb _ 860 

production areas, dcsciiptions 626-530 

products, cxpoits, 1901-1923 868,1074 

stocks III St orage 886 

Beeswax, imports, 1901* 1924 1077 

Beeisetd, iiniuats, 1922-1924 1064 

sugar Srr Sugai , beet 

Beetle, Japancf'O, control work 70-71 

Beets, sugar- 

acreage, rU*., by countries 804 

pioduclion— 

bycouutiics 805 

by Slates 798 

statistics 798,799,804-805 

Beggarweed, bay value and use 324 

Bermuda grass, liay value and use 312 

Bituminous— 

pavements, tests 136 

roads, types and use 123-136 

Black- 

fly, quarantine inspection 1204-1305 

grass, hay value and use 324 

Blister rust, control : — 05-66 

Blue grass, Kentucky, hay value and use.. . 314 

Boll weevil- 

control 69 

damage to entton, influence of weather... 523 

injury to cotton 750 

Boll worm, control, remarks 69-70 

Bonds— 

Federal lend bank, Liberty and steel, 

yields 303 

road, proper use 168 

State highway, 1923 1198 

Bone fertilizer, imports 1168 

Borer, corn, control work 68 

Bren, prices to farmers 591-392 

Brahmen, C. A., article on *^Farm credit, 
farm insurance, and farm taxation,** with 

others 185-334 

Brazil nuts, imports, 1923-1924 106^ 
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Bread— 

Page 

exports, 1922, 1924 

1044 

grams. See 6rains. 


prices for 1913-1924 

- 590-591 

Breakfast foods, exports 

1044 

Breeding— 


cattle, for dairy 

60-51 

chickens, pioblcms and studies.. 

410-411 

wheat, remarks 

. . . 76 

Bristles, irnporis, 1922-1924 

1060 

Brome grass, hay value 

316 

Broomcorn— 


acreage, etc 

744-745 

prices on farm. 

745 

Buckwheat— 


acreage- - 


and value, by States 

659 

oiiorts, olc 

669,1041 

grov mg, Influence of weather 

........ 519 

prices— 


Pi main markets 

661 

on farm 

660, 661 

Statistics 

050-661 

yield-- 

660 

Buffalos, numbers in Tuikoy 

990 

Bulbs, Impoil'^ - 


1922-1924 

1006 

origin 

1099 

Bunt, recistPiKc liy wlicut 

77 

Bunyea, 11 , article on “The poulUy indus- 

try” (^^ nil others) 

377^56 

Bushel, VI eights by crops 

nil 

Busses, motor, eomiictition wnth rail service, 180 

Buttei — 


expoits, 1922-1924 

1041 

freight rates, rail, 1913-1924 

1159 

Imports, 1922-1924 

1058 

prices - 


farm ami market 

885-SS7 

on f irm 

1175 

production - 


1917-1924 

881 

1919-1023.. 

872,874 

receipts at 5 markets 

882-884 

statistics 872, 874, 881-887. 1175 

Stoiage, 1915 1934 

884 

trade international 

885 

Cabbage— 


acreage, etc..* 

689,690 

prices 

692,693 

shipments 

691 

yield and price 

090,691 

Cadisch, 0 . F., article on “ Farm credit, farm 

inauranco, and farm taxation” 

(with 

others) 

185-284 

Calfskins, Imports, 1922-1924 

1068 

California, motor vehicle data 

161 

Callakdee, W. F., committee on statistics. 

work 

55G 

Calves— 


condemnation under inspection, 

causes, 

1907-1924 

964 


prices at main markets 856-862 

roooipts 840-845,847,848 

Elailghler, by States, etc 846, 865 

ftJUUaA9 QMMIAO 07l~072 


Calves— Continued. Page 

veal, prices on farm 853, 85i 

Sec also Cattle. 

Camels, numbers by countries 886^M 

Camphor, Imports, 1022-1924 1067 

Cano sirup; sugar. See Sirup, Sugar. 

Cane, sugar- 

acreage 811 

lnve.stigatloiis 78 

Canker, citrus, eradication 68 

Cantaloupes— 

acreage, etc - - 693 

shipments, by States _ 694 

yield, etc 694 

Capper-Volstcud Act, aid to farmers 25 

Carabao, numbers in PUihppiiios 989 

Cassava, imports, 1022- 1924. 1066 

Cassiiia, uses. 71 

('astor beans, imports, lfr22-1924 1063 

Cuttle - 

and products, statistics 8;17~897 

beef, imcvson faim.. 852-853 

breeding for lioiry 60-51 

changes on farm 838 

corapames, use of intermediate credit 

bunks, and interest rate 231-232 

companies 235,237 

condemnation under inspection, causes, 

1 907- J 924 064 

diseases, statistics 896-807 

exports, 1991-1924 1041,1074 

feeding-’ 

for imirkct 28 

shipments 849 

imports, 1922-1921 1058 

losses, 1890-1024- - 839 

meat situation 867-868 

numbers— 

by countnos 986-990 

etc , l>y States. 8,S7,839 

on farms and in towns 357 

prJC(\s— 

at mam markets 866-862 

^arm and market 8.50,851-864 

produtl'on ! reas, descriptions 625-530 

range, mstonc-'l notes 620-630 

receipts and shipments 840-845, 847-848 

shiuebter— 

by Vitales, ctc-- 846, 865 

receipts 843-844 

statistics 837/865, 

867-868, 89^897, 961-964, 968, 971-072, 986-990, 
1041, 1055,‘'l058, 1074, 1077, 1078, 1088, 1091, 
1113,1153,1157 

stiH>r.s, prices wholesale 863-864 

tick eradical ion 897 

tuberculosis- 

eradication by States 896 

tests 895 

jsie aho Livestock. 

Cauliflower, acreage, etc 696 

Cedar timber, exports, 1922-1924. 1048, 1049 

Celery- 

acreage, etc * 695 

shipments 096 

Yield, and nrlce... ................. 690 
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Cheese— Fkce 

esportiSi 19®l-iaa4 - 1041, 1074 

freight rates, rail, 1913-1034 1160 

imports* 1801-1904 1088, 1078 

jzwrketing by terniers 1147 

- prices, 1910-1924 891 

production, 1917-1924 8721874,887 

receipts at main markets 888-890 

statistics -...872; 874, 

887-891, 1041, 1048, 1074, 1075, 1147, 1160 

storage, 1916-1924 890 

trade IntemationBl 891 

CHiemicals, use against rusts, note 6? 

Chickens— 

baek-yard iiocks, egg production 413 

breeding problems and studies 410-411 

commercial flocks, egg production 403 

farm- 

flocks, egg production 4(B 

prices - 399 

sales receipts (with eggs) 397 

fotteamg, feed requirements and cost.- 406-407 

feed, requirements and cost 396-396 

industry, details — — 394-415 

live, wholesale prices at New York 445 

management piobloms and studies. . - 411-415 
numbers— 

and value on farms, 1920 393 

by countries 991-992 

on fiirins, by States, 1920 393 

prices on farm 097, 1!75 

production, value by States (with eggs).. 392 

sales from farms, 1919 397 

statirtics 991-992, 997, J 175 

Chicks - 

ns.^ociatjon, orgeinzaiiun — 3R5 

hai clTc^rice, busmens and reiiuiiemenls. 413-415 

Cities, decentralization by autos 178 

Citrus- 

canker, eradication Oil 

fruits, statistics 074-676, 1043, 1077 

marketing cooperation.. 43 

shipments, car-lot 674 

waste, uses 71 

Clarko-McNary Act, usefulness 63-64 

'^Climate,’' use of term 458 

Clover— 

aisike, hay value and use 819 

bur, hay value and use — - 330 

crimson, hay value and use - 319-3^ 

cutting for hay, time 330-362 

hay. Bit Hay. 

Japan, hay value and use 320 

red- 

hay value and use 319 

history and distribution 296 

seed- 

exports 1045 

foretgt^, studies 78 

Imports by kinds 1064, 1006 

statistics 10*6,1064,1096 

Sit also Seed, otovsr. 

seeds, study of foreign 78 

sweet, hay value and use 320 

Clovore, hay value and use 318-820 

Cloves, imports, 192^-1934 1064 

COoosi— 

beans, imports, 192M924 1061 

imports. 1901-1924 1075 


Fsgo 

Coconut oil, imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Coconuts, products, etc., iiUports 1062 

Coehlagr Wr Pfactloas 838-334 

Coffee— 

exports 1043,1073 

Imports, 1001-1924 1061, 1075 

prices wholesale 832 

statistics 831-832, 1043, 1061, 1073, 1075 

trade international 831 

Cold storage. Su Storage. 

Collateral, bank loans to farmers, types... 223-224 
Collier, O. A., artide on “llay*^ (with 

others) 285-376 

Comptroller of the Currency, supervision of 

agricultural credit coriMiratlons 237 

Concrete- 

bituminous, use for roads 124-126 

roa<ls— 

building and use 126-12R 

tests at Pittsburg, Cahfornm 129-132 

tests in Illinois (Bates) 132- 134 

tests, wear 136-137 

teats of wear 136-137 

Conference, farm, of 1022, work 23-24 

Congress, attention to ngnculture„ 24-25 

Congressional C’oaiminsion, aid in farm 

crisis 23 

Conijpcticut— 

motor- 

traffic, charts 163, 104, 105 

vehicle data Ifd, 163, 164, 169, 177 

traffic count data 141-142 

Cony, babii V lu storing gr.uss 285 

Coopra. M. K , article on “lla>” (wuth 

others) 28S-376 

Cooperage stock— 

exports, 1909-1923 1024 

materials, exporU 104S 

slack, production, etc 1022,1023 

tight, production, etc 1021, 1022 

Cooperation- 

farm, aid by Congress 25 

marketing- 

aid by intermediate credit banks 235 

cotton assfKJiatlons 81-88 

poultry and eggs 444-443 

relation to Feileral Qovernnient 44 

Coi»ra, imports, 1922-1924 1003 

Cwk, imports, 1922-1924 1003 

Corn- 

acreage— 

and yield, by countries.... 60* 

exports, etc 601 

value, etc., by States 692 

Belt, temperature distribution. 484-486 

borer, eoutrol work 63 

claBsfflcation in caw 609 

colw, usee in furfural 71 

cost of production, by States, etc 1135-1137 

crop of 1924, remarks 3 

exports^ 1901-1934 KH4, 1074 

germinatioQ, temperature influence 601-505 

gfowtng— ' 

climatie requirements 508-504 

iuflumice of weather 808-510 

Imports, 1901-1034 1075 

international trade 010 
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xnarkcitiiigB by fbrmnn 607 

new varieties— 

iatroduetiou 73 

tests 77-78 

oats and wheat, cost ot production, com- 

parison 1140 

oil oake, exports, 1801-1924 1074 

planting dates, oonsidoratlons, etc 605-507 

prices— 

at main markets 612-615 

on farm, etc 611,612 

producUon— 

by countries 605 

of world 606 

ratio with hogs 911 

receipts, etc , 11 maikcts 607-608 

seed, injury by freexing 510 

statistics 001-615, 

1044, 1074, 1075, 1135-1137, IMO 

supply visible, 1900-J 924 60S 

sweet— 

acreage, etc. 696 

pnKluction 697 

yield anti prici* 697 

yield — 

by States, 1909-1924 603 

riHiiiction causes 601 

Cotton — 
acreage— 

and >ield, by countries 7*51 

e\|)ojts, etc 746 

Belt, k'mperatnrc distnbntum — 4S4 

boilworm, control 69-70 

cooperative marketing 31-32 

cost of pi (wluction 1143 

ciop of 1924, r 'muiks — 3 

cxpoits, 1901-1921 1043.1074 

fertiluiMs used oii-,- 1171 

futuies puces, New York. 759-761 

gmnmg, by dates 740 

growing, influopce of weather.. 520-524 

ImiMirts, 1922-1924.. 1061 

Cotton, J 8 , article on “llay'’ (with 

others) — 285-376 

market conditions. 8-9 

marketing by farmers 754 

plant, chemistry stud y — 69 

price, New Orleans '"56 

prices— 

at mam markets 756-763 

foreign 768-763 


Cottonseed— Page ' 

meal, prices 767-768 

oil- 
cake, exports, 1901-1924 1074 

prices.- 768 

trade international- 765 

prices on farm 766 

production 763-764 

products— 

exports, 1922-1924 1045 

of, production 764 

Cowpeas— 

acreage, etc 743 

cutting for hay, time 330 

hay value and use 321-322 

prices on farm 714 

statistics 743. 744, 1101, 1113 

Cows— 

dairy, numbers on farms and in towns... 357 
milk— 

numbers, eie 837 

prices - 851 

,SVr al^o Cattle 

("rjb grass, hay value and use 312-113 

ChanbwTies, producUon and \alue G7S 

Credit - 

basis and wise use, discussion. 238 

corporations. National aju icultural. Ste 
Agricultural credit coiporntions 
emergency, for fnimers, need and pro- 

MSion. 231-232 

farm — 


and farm insuience and ta\at!oa, 


article by Nils A fdsen, C A 
Brauncii, G F t'adisch, and R. 

W" Newton.. . 1S.V284 

classes - 188-189 

demand and pro\ isions 185-187 

intcrmodiHtc betw t^en lon*^ and short 

term, need and pio\ ision 232-238 

long-term, use, iiiiportriiitc, sources, 

etc 180-193 

short-term, sources, uses, etc 219-225 

Crodils— 

farm- 

act of 1923, operation 25 

See also Agrieultuial C redits .4ot 
aid of Government 2*3-24, 26 

Croi>— 

Estimates, merger in Economics Bureau . 22 

Service, periodicals, nature 524-^25 

Crojis— 


on farm, etc 755-756, 1172 

production— 

bycountrtea 751-753 

by States 748 

of work! 754 

reports legteiation 27 

seed meal, prices 767-768 

States, fert^Mxer sales 4170 

statistics. 746-765, 

1043, 1061, 1074, 1143, 1170, 1172 

trade International 755 

warehousing system., 30-32 

jdsld- 

by States * — 747 

ceductim causes — — . 750 


acreage- 

production, etc 1101-1107 

statistics. - - * 84-85 

acreages, etc., by States 1103 

distribution, influence v>f temperature.. 484-485 

growing season, lengths... 1230 

index numbers 1109-1110 

insiuaucc, discussion 346-218 

kinds digibie for warehouse ia Inteime^ 

diate credit bamks 285 

meter, tnvontion and use 30 

other than grains, fratt? and vegetables, 
statistics. 

production situation in hay regioiu — 815-349 
profitable use, discussion 71-72 
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‘ Crops— Continued. Page 

reporting progress 29 

reports, coord inatlon 80 

statistics, summary.- 1100-1115 

truck, acreage by States, etc 734 

value per acre 1111 

weather influence 498-525 

year ot 1924, review by Secretary 2-4, 4-8 

Ste also under specific names. 

Orosstles, numbers by kinds 1024 

Crowning, road, suggestions 116 

Cucumbers, acreage, price, etc., by 8tate.s.. 697-698 

Culverts, road, suggestions 116 

Cumberland Hoad, conslru,ctIon and aeglect. 100 
Curing hay— 

artiflcially 330-339 

processes 831-332 

Currants— 

destruction in control of rust 66 

imports, 1901-1924 1061, 1077 

Curves, road, construction 116 

Cyclones, nature, paths, etc 459-462 

Dairy- 

industry, market in 1924 12-14 

products- 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

imports, 1922-1924 1058 

prices 670 

production 972 

statistics 870-801, 1041, 1058 

See also Butter, cheese, milk. 

Daiiying Bureau, establishment 50-51 

Dates, imports, 1901-1924 1061, 1077 

Dehydration, fruits and vegetables 71 

Diet, use of eggs 379-380 

Discount rate. Intermediate credit bank, limi- 
tation 235 

Diseases— 

cattle, statistics 895-897 

poultry, control, importance 421-422 

Ditches, road, suggestions 116 

Dockage- 

removal from grain 30 

wheat, in Minnesota 577 

Drainage, road, remarks 116-117 

Drains, French, use for seepage water 110-117 

Drought, influence on forest seedlings. 545 

Drying- 

eggs for market 439 

fruits and vegctobles 71 

bucks— 

decrease in numbers, 1800-1920 388 

number and value on forms, 1920 393 

numbers by countries - 991-902 

production, Status of Industry 417-418 

Durum wheat, yield, etc 661 

See also Wheat. 

Economics, Agricultural Bureau, formation 

and work 22-26 

Education— 

agricultural* development 457-468 

rural, aid by autos - 179 

Egg products, exports, 1922'1924 1041 

Egg-marketing associations, practices, etc. 445-447 

UiggiB— 

breaking plants, practices 438-439 

brown, prices at Boston and New York . 404 

odd-storage holdisgs and management 4$M37 

oooperatiTe marketing 44M47 


Eggs— Continued. Page 

dried and froxen, imports by countries of 

origin 464 

drying, methods 439 

exports— 

1922-1924 1041 

by countries of destination 463 

farm salra receipts (with chickens) 897 

farm prices 3fi8 

freezing for market, practices 438-439 

frozen and dried, manufacture 438-439 

grades and standards 37 

gra<ling methods 439-442 

handling from farm to consumer 425-431 

imports— 

1922-1924 1068 

by countries of origin, etc 461-453 

inlornationnl trade, 1922 449, 450 

marketing and storage. 42.3-425, 435-437, 444-447 

Pacific Coast, wholesale prices 429 

prlcCvS - 

factors influencing 449-451 

farm and market 430, 1001-1003 

on farm 1176 

storage and inarl cling 423-426, 435-437 

whohsalo at New York, 1921-1023 . 427,429 
production - 

and receipts p<!r flock by months 405 

and sales on farms, 1910 394-395 

by cl is«.»‘s of flocks 402-403 

feed cost, general 396-405 

feed cost {XT dozen 398-399 

^ uliie by State.s (wit h chickens) 395 

receipts at mam markets 997*999 

statistics. 45l-4fKi 992, 999, 1000-1003, 1041, 1175 

storage, supplies fo' J915-1924 1000 

trade international 1000 

luses— 

imd preparation 377-378 

indict 379-380 

white, prices at Boston and New York... 404 

Equipment, farm, sales, by articles 1129 

Exchange, foreign, New York rates 1183 

Exports— 

agricultural products 1041-1057, 1074-1075 

animal products, 1922-1923 1041-1043 

ammak?, 1922-1924 104 

apples, 1922-1924 1043,1044 

barley, 1922-1924 1044 

butter, 1922-1924 1041 

cattle, 1922-1924 1041 

cheese, 1922-1924 1041 

com, 1022-1924 1044 

cotton, 1922-1924 lOlg 

cottonseed products, 1022-1924 m 

dairy products, 192^1924 nbll 

destination, by countries 107^^1067 

egg products, 1922-1924 '1041 

eggs— f ^ 

broken and shell, 1922-1924 ^11 1041 

discussion 4:; 468 

farm— ^ 

and forest products, value 1071 

products, destination 1078-1087 

flaxseed products, 1922-1224.. . . 1046 

foodstulEs, cotton, and tobacco, 1916-1024^ 80^ 

forest products, 1922-1924 1047^1fM8 

fruits, 1922-1924 i: lOtihlOM 

glucose, 1922-1924.....,....,4:...„«...««4, i047 
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Bzports— Ooatinued. Page 

grains, by kinds 1044 

hay, 1022-1024 1047 

hides and skins 1041 

hogs, 1022-1924 1041 

hops, 1022-1024 1047 

horses, 1022-1924 1041 

lard, 1922-1024 1042 

linseed products, 1922-1924 1045 

livestock, 1922-1024 1041 

meats, 1922-1924 1041-1042 

milk, 1022-1924 1041 

mules, 1922-1924 1041 

na\ ttl stoi cs, 1922-1024 1047 

oils and fats 1042 

oilscHjd products, 1922-1924 1645 

oranges, 1922 1924 1043 

poultry, dressed and canned 1041-1042 

rice, 1922-1924 1044 

rosin, 1922 1924... 1047 

rye, 1922-1924. 1044 

sausage casings, etc 1042-1043 

seeds, 1922-1924 1045 

shecis 1922-1924 1041 

sirup, 1022-1924 1046 

stau-h, 1922 1924. 1047 

steam is , 1 022- 192-1 1(M2 

sugar, 1922-1924 1046 

tanning materials, 1922-1924 1047 

tobaem, by types, 1922-1924 1046 

vcgetal)le — 

oils, Jt»22-1»24 1045 

products, 1922-1924 1043-1047 

vegettihles, 1922-1024 1046 

vomers, 1922-192-i 1040 

wheat, 1922-1924 1044 

wood “ 

alcohol, 1922-1924 104‘> 

pulp, 1922-1924 1049 

noods, 1922-1924 1047-104S 

Extension work, development 51-52 

Fairbai^k, II. S , artuie on ‘'Hlghwa^s and 
highway transportation" (with others) . . 97-184 
Farm— 

animals, and their products, statistics. 837-1004, 
1041-1043, 1052-1053 

capital, relation to farm credit 187-188 

Coufcrciico of 1922, woik -23-24 23, 24, 26 


credit msiirauce and taxation, article by 
Nils A. Olsen, C A. Brannon, Q 
F. Cadisch, and R. W. Newton, 185-284 
See dUo Credit, farm. 

credits, aid of Oovemmeut 23-24,25 

equipmout, sales, by articles... 1129 

insurance. Set Insurauw, farm, 
lands, value, per cent of fann property, 

by States 186 

Loan- 

Act, conditions demanding 186 

Act, provisions, etc 198-207 

associations, organisation, and func- 
tions 200-201 

loans— 

short-term, length of 233 

See aUo Loans, farm, 
sianagement, merger in Economics 
Bureau 22 


Farm— Continued, Page 

products— 

exports, destination by countries. 1078-1087 

principal, value 1113-1114 

value by kinds 380 

value of exports and imports 1071 

property, value— 

1850-1920 187 

by States, in 1920 186 

statistics 659-1230 

tax dollar, Indiana, analysis, graph 276 

Farmers— 

aid by gram grades 37-38 

associations, statistics 1144-1162 

bankruptcy 1130 

borrowers from Federal land banks, re- 
quirements 200-201 

debts, classes and jicrcentage 190 

finances improved 5-6 

incomes, tables 1131-1132 

Intcntions-to-plant, data 27 

^isolation escape 178 

need of credit provisions 185-187 

needs, adaptation of Yearbook 111 

Iiorsonal loans from banks, security and 

terms 223-225 

prices for, by articles 1124-1325 

relief by intermediate credit banks 232-238 

Farmmg, weather influenci' 498-525 

Farms — 

hay acreage, deternunmg factors. 293-295 

management studie.s 45-40 

mortgage debts, growth and magiutude. 389-102 

prices on, statist u s, 1172-1182 

source of iriiek freight 170 

value, 1 elation to amount of loan 216 

Fats c\poils, 1922-1924 1042 

Fattening, chickens, requirements and cost, 405-407 
Feathers— 

imports, 1922-1924 3060-1061 

uses 420-421 

Federal— 

aid to TO ids, appiopnatious 143 

Intermediate Credit l>anks — 

establishment and operations ©3-238 

loans diiect and rediscounts 234 

loans direct, graph ©6 

Land Banks, rohdion to intcrnicdiato 

credit banks ^ 233 

Feeds— 

chickens, requirements and cost 395-308 

egg production, cost 396-405 

fattening for ehickens, cost and require- 
ments -- 405-407 

grain products, imports, 1922-1924 1062 

laying hens, requirements and cost 397-403 

market news 40-41 

mill, exports, 1922-1921 1044 

Fertilizers— 

consumption 1169 

hay - 

cost, etc... 860 

growing use - 305-307 

imports 1168 

poultry manure, value, etc 421 

prices — 1169 

sales in cotton States... ............. 1170 

statistics 1164-1171 
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Pitge 

Fiber plants, investigations 74 

Fibers, vegetable, Imports, 1»22-1924- 1060 

Figs, imports, 1901-1924, etc 1061, 1077 

FUberts, Imports, 1922-1924 1062 

Films, use In foreign service 49 

Fir, Douglas, exports, 1922-1924 1049 

Fire weather, dtiration in ciificrent regions. 549-557 
Fires, forest- 
number— 

and causes — 663-557 

and losses... ....... ...... 1009-1010 

relation of weather — 549-557 

Fish scrap, production - 1167 

Flax- 

acreage by countries 041 

and flaxseed, statistics.... 639-647 

growing, influence of weather.. 618 

imports, 1901-1924 1066, 1076 

production bv oountries.... — 642-643 

Flaxseed— ^ 

acreage— 

etc., by States 640 

exports, etc 639 

Imports, 1901-1924.. 644, ’063,1076 

marketings by farmers 643 

price at main markets o46,647 

prices on faim. 645,646 

production, etc 644 

IM*oducts, exports, 1922-1924 1045 

trade intern jtiorial 645 

-yield, 1900-1924 040 

See also Linseed. 

Fletchkh, a. B , article on “Highways and 
highway transportation*' (with others)--. 97-184 

Flocks, chickens, clas.sification 394 

Flohr, Lewis B , committee on statistics, 

work 600 

Floods— 

effect on agriculture 639-643 

warnings, economic value 540-542 

Flour- 

prices for, 1909 to 1924 587-590 

wheat- 

exports, 1901-1924 1076 

imports, 1901-1924 1062, 1076 

Food— 

consumption per capita..... 1126-1128 

future supply for world 477*479 

law, onforoemont statistics 1204 

Foodstuffs, exports, 1915-198# 86-87 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 1921 — .. 16-17 

Forage, coarse, supplement to bay crop 299 

Foreign- 

exchange, New York 1183 

service, Agrioulttire Department 46-49 

Forest products— 

exports, 1922-1924 10#7-1049 

imports, 1929-1994 1W7-1008 

statistics 1018-1040 

vi^ of exports and imports. 1071 

Forestry— 

'progress, discosskm 61-65 

ftatioMcs - * 1006-1040 

]F0f«st»4. 

tPPfoprta^QBS............. 1007 


MM. 96W-1006 
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Forests— Continued . 

Are weather, duration in different re- 
gions 549-557 

fires, 1916-1923 1009-1010 

influanoe of weather..^ 548-557 

National— 

grazing, permits 3010 

permits, residence grazing, etc... 1011-1012 

roads, building, etc 1008-1009 

roads for, need of 103-104 

timber soles 1013 

planting 1008 

public— 

e.xi)ansion under new law 63-64 

ownoi ship and use 63-65 

world areas , by coun tries 1007 

Fowls, parasites of 422-123 

FnANKKNKiKLP, IT (’ , article on “Weather 

and agriculture" (with others) 457-558 

Freezing, eggs for market, jiractires 4.39 

Freights— 

and freight rates, stutislics 1152-1103 

carload weights. 1152 

deh\ oi y , motor ti uck advantage 1S4 

rapid, haul by motor truck 184 

ratub— 

ocean, stati-stics 1163 

rail, butter ... 1159 

rail, index numbers 1 162- 1161 

rail, tonnage statisttcs ll.5:4-ir»7 

road, modern a<l\Qnce.s. iniMOl 

Set also Transportation 
Frost- 

effect on corn plants find iraturity 507,510 

hazards, influence on crop distribu- 
tion. .. 485-490 

killing dates, with gro\%)ng season, by 

towns 1230 

Frost-free seasons, map 491 

Frosts, killing, dates for last and first 86-489 

Fruits— 

and vegetables, statistics W4-7.j9, 1043, 1110 

auction markets 35 

exports, 1922-1924-. 1043-1044 

imports— 

by kinds, 1922-1924 10(iM062 

inspection for black fly 1204-1206 

inspection sc'rvice 34-37 

marketing by farmers 1145 

nursery stock, exports and imports 1047, 

1000,1099 

prices on farm 1173 

production in- 

California 677 

Florida 478 

statistics ....664-730, 1043-1044, 1055, lOPl-1062, 
1066, 1070, 1082, 1083, 1093, 109e,.|110, 
1127-1128, 1145, 1173, 1204-1205 
■locks, imports, oilgin. 1099 

unloads at main markets 738-739 

See also under specific names. 

Funds, road, raising and use 142-160 

Futures, trading- 

study 59-61 

volume of, publication 60 

Oamo, growing for market, outlook 419-490 

Oarden seed, imports4922-1924.. lOM 
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O ti il lne— , 

9Dad*oo9tTa9Ultl6fl....^..*4.«»« ...... 141 

taiaitlwxirowtJi ir»&-i66 

tax66 lor roads biy States 1199 

Oeeso— 

deereaee in nuiabers, 1880-1920. 38s 

nombers— 

and value on*fanns, 1920 393 

by countries 991-992 

production, status of Industry 410-417 

Ginning, cotton, dates for 749 

Glucose, exports 1901-1924 1047,1074 

Qhie and glne-stock imiwrts, 1922-1924 1061 

Goats, numbers by countries 980-990 

OOLunECK, A. T., article on ** Highways and 
highway transportation*’ (with others) ... 97-184 

Gooseberry, destriictjon in rust control 60 

Gore, Howard M.— 

foiowoid. Ill 

letter to President 1 

Grades— 

hay requirements, etc 41, 357-305 

market, fixing 34 

wheat, discussion 38-39 

Grading- 

eggs for market, methods 439-442 

road,romaiks 115-117 

Grains— 

bread, statistics 500-600, 1041, 1002. 1172 

cleaning machine, note 39 

cultiiig for hay, 1 ime 330 

e.xporls, by kinds 1044 

futures x\ct, work.. 59-01 

grading, aid to farmers 37-38 

green, hay value and use 315-316 

imports, bykuu^s, 1922-1924 1062 

maiket new’s... 39-40 

other than bread, statlslus C01-f»47, 

1044, 1062,1172 

prices ou form 1172 

producLs, imports, 1922-1924 1002 

Sfc also under specific names. 

Grapefruit— 

prices at auction 675 

receipts from Porto Kico 1070 

shipments, by .States... 574 

Orapos— 

exports, 1922-1924 1043 

Impoits, 1922-1924 1061 

production, by States 679 

Shipments, by States 079 

Grass seed, imports, 1922-1924 1064 

Grasses— 

composition at different stages of growih. 329 

cutting for hoy, time 330-331 

introduction 73 

tame, hay valuo and use 310-315 

Gravel— 

raad, limit of wear 138 

roads, constructiou and Isatures.. 120-121 

Otaaing lands, western, forage and capacity. 528-630 
GttBGO, W. R., article on “Weather and agri- 
culture'' (with others) 467-558 

OloWKl water, road, remedy for—.—* — 116-117 

'Quanoi,i8rtiUzer, imports. — 4198 

JCNiiuaas— 

numbers and value on farms, 1920 393 

production, status of industry 418-419 

Am itZ*A PAiill^rv 


Pago 

Gum wood, exports, 1922-1024. ... 1047 

Gums, imports, 1922-1924 — 1007 

Hair- 

exports, 1922-1924 1043 

Imports, 1023-1924 1001 

Hams— 

exports, by destinatioos, 1910-1924 025 

prices — 

1913-1924 918 

in Liverpool 928 

Harvest, wheat, dates, weather, etc 515-510 

Harvesting, hay, labor requirements... 808, 371-^73 
Hatcheries, chick, industry, and require- 
ments.. 413-416 

Hauling— 

motor and horse, remarks 160-184 

truck, origin and destination 170-177 

Hawaii— 

agricultural products— 

fromfJnited States, 1922^1924.... 10')2-1054 

shipments to United States 1009 

farm products, value of— 

receipts from United State®, 1072 

shipments to United States 1072 

Hay- 


acreage— 

distribution by regions 300-302 

farm, determining factors 293-295 

advantages over other roughage 307 

alfalfa — 

prices at main markets 785, 788 

prices on farm 784 

yield, etc , by States 773 

and straw, prices 786-787 


arliclo by C. V. Piper, R. A. Oakley, 
U. N Vinall, A. J. Pieters, W. J. 
Morse, W J. Spillman, 0 V Stine, 
J. S. Cotton, G. A. Codi^r, R. 
Cooper, K C. Parker, E W. Shceta, 


iiud A. T. Semple 286-376 

baling practices 851-393 

clover— 

and timothy (mixeil), acreage, etc , 

by State? 776 

price on farm 784 

prices at main markets 789 

yield, etc., by States 774 

color reqiuremen Us 361-384 

composition, by kinds — 328 

cost of production, Items 360-376 

crop, distribution 342-345 

Cl ops, substitute, nature and value — 323-324 

curing artificially.. S38'3^ 

differences from other roughage 286-287 

dusty, dampening for feodiiig * 819 

exports, 1022-1924 1047 

feeding Value ............... 305,324-326 


grading and Inspection 41 

grams cut green, acreage, etc., by States. 777 

haulmg and stacking 335,336 

kinds, value, and production .807-328 

legumes, acreage, etc., by States 778 

loose, price on farm 784 

market receipts in 1913-14, and 1923-24.. 254 

marketing, practices, and requirements. 390-365 

measuring In stack, rules 339-842 

millet, Sudan grass, and other, acreage, 
etc., by States 770 
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movement, distribution, and changes.. 853~3S6 

plants— 

choosing considerations 287-280 

cutting time 328-S31 

good, characteristics. 287-280 

prairie, price— 

at main markets 786,789 

on (arm 785 

presses, early use 207 

prices— 

and grades, situation 366-357 

farm and market 784-789, 1174 

on (arm — 1174 

production- - 

and shipments, 101 1-1923 366 

by States, 18:19-1919 300-303 

climatic and soil requirements 290-203 

development 205-303,347-349 

factors governing 289-293 

place in agriculture 286-287, 342-350 

receipts nt main markets 780,781 

shipments from main markets 780 

statistics 708-789, 1047, 1174 

stocks on farm 7Sl 

sweating, danger, etc 334-335 

tame— 

acreage, etc 7(i8, 770 

prices on form 782-783 

yields, by States 77i 

timothy- 

acreage, etc., by States . . 770 

price on farm 785 

prices at main markets 786, 788 

wUd- 

acreage, etc 709 

yield by States 772 

yield, factors aHectiug, etc_ 304-307, 772, 780 

Haymaking — 

historical notes 285-280 

processes and practices 320-339 

Haystack, measuring 339-342 

Heading, barrel production 1021-1023 

Hemp, imports, 1901-1924 1076 

Henhouse, artificial light, management and 

value 412-413 

Hsnbt, a. J , article on “Weather and ag- 
riculture" (with others) 457-558 

Hens — 

Egg production, average 402-403 

laying feed requirements and cost 397-403 

laying flocks, culling importance-.. 413 

Herd*s grass, name (or timothy 296 

Hides- 

exports, 192^-1924 078, 1041 

Imports, 1901-1924 977,978, 1058-1069, 1077 

prices at main markets 979 

statistics 976^, 1041, 1068-1069, 1069, 

1071-1072, 1077, 1089-1092, 1164-1157 

stocks, 1921-1924- 976-977 

trade Internationa! 978 

Highway- 

improvement, effect on transportation 

oosts 139-142 

jBivioe. value. 177-178 


Highways— , Page 

American, mileage and dasslflcatlon... 102-104 
and highway transportation, artide by 
T. Warren Allen, A. B. Fletbher, A, T, 
Qoldbeck, E. W. James, J. Oordon 
McKay, H. R. Trumbower, and H, 8. 


Pairbank 07-184 

Federal— * 

aid, discussion by Secretary 65-67 

aid system 108 

Federal-aid— 

by types 1187 

statistics 1184-1187 

mileage, by States 104 

transportation on 97-184 

Stt also Roads. 

Hogs— 

changes on farm 899 

cliolera, protection 68 

condemnation imder inspecstion, 1907- 

1924 906 

exports 1910-1925 911, 1041 

haulmg costs 176-177 

losses, yearly, 1888-1924 897 

numbers— 

and value on farms, by States 898 

by countries 986-990 

etc., on farms 897 

pig surveys 27-28,900-901 

prices— 

1013-1024 918 

farm and market 911-916 

on farm 1176 

production, by countries 791 

ratio with corn 911 

receipts and Bhipments 0Q2-90S 

situation by months, 1024 020-921 

slaughter by States, etc.917, 910-920, 909, 971-972 

statistics 791,807-930,966,909,971-972, 

986-990, 1041, 1113, 1153-1157, 1176 

surveys— 

of pigs, by States 900-901 

semiannual 27-28 

transportation, study 174-177 

truck-haulcd, numbers at Indianapolis.. 176-170 

weights at mam markets 009-910 

Korao Economics Bureau, work 49-59 

Hominy, exports, 1922-1924 1044 

Hoops, production 1023^1023 

Hops— 

acreage, value and yield 790^701 

consumption, etc 793 

exports— 

1901-1924 1047,1075 

Imports, 1901-1924 1976 

prices, wholesale 793 

statistics 790-798 

trade international 793 

Horses— 

statistics 979>985 

exports, prices, etc 968, 1041 

losses -1. 961 

number on fhrms and in oittas 857 

numbers— 

by countries. ... 96M00 


and value, 1910-1925 979 

etc., by States 1 W 
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Bones-xC ontinued . PaB« 

prices— 

on farm 964,1175 

on farm, by States 985 

receipts at markets 981>983 

transportation by 122,161 

Horsetail, hay value and uimj 324 

Hunters, licenses by States 1203 

loe cream, production, 1919-1923 872, 875 

DUnois, test of concrete road 132-134 

Impact tests, road experiments 134-136 

Imports— 

agricultural products— 

1922-1924 1058-1068 

countries of origin 1088-1097 

selected, 1901-1924 1075-1077 

anlmab— 

1922-1924 1058 

and animal products 1058-1661 

butter, 1922-1924 1058 

cattle, 1922-1924 1058 

cheese, 1922-1924 1058 

coconuts, products, etc 1062 

coffee, 1922-1924 1061 

cotton, 1922-1924 1061 

dairy products, 1922-1924 lOM 

eggs— 

1922-1924 1058 

by countries of origin 451-453, 454 

farm and forest products, value 1071 

fibers, vegetable 1066 

llaxsocd, 1922-1924 i 1063 

forest producU, 1922-1924 1067-1068 

fruit and rose stocks, bulbs, and tree seeds, 

origin - 1099 

fruits, by kinds 1061-1062 

garden seed, 1922-1924 1064 

grams and gram products 1062 

hides and skins 1058-1059 

livestock. 1922-1924 1058 

manila, 1922-1924 1066 

meats and meat products 1050 

milk, 1922-1924 1058 

nursery stock, 1922-1924 1066 

nuts, 1922-1924 1062 

oilseeds, 1922-1924 1063 

olive oil, 1922-1924 1063 

olives, 1922-1924 1062 

peanuts, 1922-1924 1062 

pulp wood, 1922-1924 1067 

rice, 1922-1924 1062 

rubber. 1922-1924 1067 

sausage casings, 1922-1924 1081 

seeds, 1922-1924 1064 

silk, 1922-1924 1060 

sisal, 1922-1924 1066 

BpicM, by kinds 1064 

sugar, molasses, etc 1064 

tanning material, 1922-1924 1067 

tea, 1922-1924 - 1064 

tobaooo, 1922-1924 1004-1065 

vanilla beans 1064 

varnishes, etc., 1922-1924 1067 

vegetable-^ 

libers, 1922-1924 IO 69 

oils....-*-.------------------ 1063 

products, 1922-192# 1061-1067 

Vras, 1922^1924 1063 
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Imports— Continued. Page 

vegegtables, 1922-1924 1008 

wheot— 

1922-1924 1002 

flour, 1922-1924 1082 

wood pulp, 1922-1924 1068 

woods, by kinds 1067-1008 

Incubators, invention 384 

Indiana, taxes, analysis of farm tax dollar, 

graph 278 

Index numbers — 

farm prices 1176-1179 

freight rates, rail 1162-1168 

of crops 1109-1110 

prices wholesale 1179-1182 

Indianapolis, hauling of hogs 174-177 

Insects— 

control. 68-71 

poisoning by airplane, outlook 557-658 

Inspect ion- 

hay, Federal service 304-365 

market, progress in 34-87 

plant, work against insects 78 

Insurance- 

companies, life, farm-mortgage loans 195, 

196-197 

farm- 

discussion 239-260 

kinds and faculties. 239 

fire, provision for farmer 239-242 

haU, risks by States, graph 850 

life, farm advantage... 255-288 

livestock, remarks 244-^08 

Intangible property, avoidance of taxation.. JH 
Interest- 

payments by owner-operator farms, 1923. 188 

rate, maximum for cattle companies 237 

rates— 

intermedfaitc credit banks 235 

limitations 237 


on farm loans, factors influencing, 
etc 2t)l)-213, 218-219, 222, 238 

Iowa- 

life insurance companies, loans for agri- 


culture 197 

tests of rolling resistance 139, 140-141 

Irrigation- 

acreage, by- 

crops 1105-1107 

States 1104,1105 

areas, by States. 1104 

crop pro<luction 1106-1107 

fruits, by States Ilb8 

statistics 1104-1108 

water supply. Weather Bureau service. 542-548 

Istle, imports, 1922-1924 1068 

Jackson, D , article on “The Poultry Indus- 
try” (with others) 377-468 

James, E. W , &rticle on “Highways and 
highway transportation” (with others)... 97-184 

Japanese beetle, control work 70-71 

Johnson grass, hav value and use 811 

JULL, M . A , article on “The Poultry Indus- 
try” (with others) 377-480 

Jute, Imports, 1901-1924 - 1006, 1078 

Kafir — 
prices— 

at main market ........... 661 

on form 660 
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IbKflr-^ontlntied. FW 

r«oei]>t8 at xBtin markfi 603 

Btatistics 662^H»M076 

Xatnit, CartiliUTf ioporU. 1168 

Earmoat wlWlV tests 76 

Ksroseiie, use against rust 67 

Skarkaf wheat, note 76 

Kwcxa, J. B., article oq Weather and agri- 

cultiHS*’ (with others) 467^ 

Sipskins, imports, 1922-1024 1609 

Kopak, imports, 1922-1924 1066 

Kota wheat, rust resistance^ 77 

Kubanka wheat, remarks 76 

cost in distribution oX flMra products 46 

farm- 

supply and demand 1121 

wages 1116-1120 

hay production- 

requirements 3S0 

requirements and coat 386-376 

Laborers, farm, numbers by States, 1920. 1122-1123 

Lambs— 

numbers, etc., by States.. 932 

prices on- 

farm - - 942 

farm, by States. 944 

slaughter, etc *. 970 

See also Mutton; Sheep. 

Land- 

rental tor hay growing 369-370 

tax, advantages 284 

Lands— 

plow, value by States Ills 

study in Department 26 

Lanowortht, C. F., article on “The Poultry 

Industry" (with others) 377-466 

Lard- 

consimxptlon, 1907-1924 967 

exports, 1901-1924 1042, 1074 

by months, 1910-1925 923 

by destinations, 1910-1924 926 

prices— 

1913-1924 918 

by months, 1906-1923 996 

in Liverpool 929 

prodnotioo, 1907-1924 966 

statisties 918, 

921, 993, 926, 999,966. 967, 1012, 1074 

Stocks in steragsl 921 

Lath- 

imports, 1923-1924 1067 

production, by States 1016 

Laws— 


highway, for State aid, dates 96 

regulatory, slatirilca. 1204-1206 

L«e, a. &«, jHticlo on “The Pooltcy In- 


dustry" (withothsis) 377-466 

f^iglwIatiQB 

ra^,j9amtk§ 6W6 

86 

imports, 19W-1924 196Li«r 

pri^ at auotiou 676 


jhipmsata, hrBtatss — ... 674 

IhniMteBn. autthmte 810 


Laltnoe— 

acreage, etc,, by States 699 

ihipmeuts 700 

yield and price — 609 

Lieeiims, hunters, by States 1206 

Licorioe— 

imparts, 1922-1024 1966 

root. Imparts, 1901-1994 1076 

Life Insurance companies, farm-mortgage 

loans 195,196-197 

Lightning, cause of forest fires, number and 

regions 664-557 

Lime— 

and peat, fertilizer 1166 

farm, production, etc 1165 

Linseed- 

meal, prices at— 

11 markets 648 

New York 648 

oil- 

imports, 1922-1924 1063 

meal, prices at New York 648 

prices at New York 018 

trade international 647 

products, exports, 1922-1024 1045 

Livestock- 

condemnation under inspection, 1007- 

1924 903 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

farm values, by States 952 

foot and mouth disease 16-17 

hauling on highways 174-177 

imports, 1922-1924 1058 

Insurance, discussion 244-246 

loan companies, use of intermediate 

credit banks 235, 237 

See also Cattle companies. 

market conditions 9-10 

marketing by farmers 1146 

markets, now data 27 

numbers— 

by countries : 86-900 

marketing and slaughter 961 

relation to population, 1880-1920 887 

prices on farm 1175 

protection from wolves 79 

situation 867-868 

slaughter, statistics 966-970 

statistics 887-96^ 

867-86A 968-970, 986^ 1146^ 1173 
See also spedfle names. 

Living, cost of, prices and wages statisties. .. 1182 

Liamas and alpacas, numbers 989 

Loans— 

farm— 

by intermediato ersdit banks, tatala, 

etc 287 

costs and terms 968-314 

liberal terms and helpfulness.... — 288 

purposes --7-— 215-218 

relation to farm value 316 

remarks 35 

State funds and ondit ag o n^ — 307-906 

terms by eredit institutiona........ 315-918 

Federal— 

farm system, business, etc......... 198-307 

land banks, amoimta and fwiuhn* 
inenta ^ .. 300-907 
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, peraonal* to former, secnritF ^ baokf«.. 228 
' short term~ 

failure hi striugBBor, mito 288 

toliMriuers, soi]roB6^......»... 228-232 

8ee aUo Credit. 

Logs— 

exports, 1922-1924 1048 

Imports, 1922-1924 1607 

Lumber- 

exports, 1901-1924 1078 

foctory, by industries and States 1017, 1018 

imports— 

1901-1924 1078 

and exports 1021 

States lOi; 

prices 1019 

production— 

by species of wood lOlfi 

by States 1014-1016 

per capita, 1809-1923 1031 

statistics 1014-1020 

Macadam- 

bituminous, road use 123-126 

Rurfoee-treatod , use 123 

water-bound, use in roads 121-123 

Macaroni, imports, 1901-1924 1077 

Machinery, haying- 

development 298 

use and cost 369, 370-371, 372-376 

Mahogany, Imports, 1922-1924 1067 

Mail carriers, aid with crop data 29 

Manila, imports, 1901-1924 1066, 1076 

Manure, iwultry, composition, value, and 

uses 421 

Map, roads, publication 56 

Maple sugar and strap See Sugar, maple. 
Market- 

foreign, discuraJon 14-16 

newsservice 83-84,39-41 

Marketing- 

associations, statistics 1144-1162 

auction, for fruit and vegetables. . 35 

cooperative- 

poultry and eggs 444-448 

study 42-44 

See aUto Cooperative mariceting. 

grain, study under Futures Act 59-61 

hay, practices and requirements 350-366 

poultry- 

handling cost— 452 

products, methods, etc - 423-434 

problems, study 36 

relation of weather 630-539 

Wheat, at n points 571-672 

Markets— 

dressed poultry, holdings 438 

egg receipts— 

monthly fluctuations 408-404 

storage 488-485 

foreign— 

earvtoe of Agriculture Department.. 46-49 

study — 3* 

grades Axing - — 84 

hag— 

deeelopnient 38® 

' tedstpfo, deoHne, etc 802404 


r ees i pt s In lfi8^ltl4, and lt»-W84.. 884 
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inspection progress 8447 

livestock, new data 27 

merger in Economics Bureau 22 

nee 8 service 88-84,39-41 

poultry- 

distribution 434 

products, preforenccs 443 

radio reports 58-54 

Marl, production, etc 1166 

Maryland, bus lines, map 162 

McAtxx, W. L,, article on “The Poultry In- 
dustry” (with others; 877-456 

McKay, J. Gordon, article on ” Highways 
and highway transportation” (with 

others) 97-184 

Meadow fescue, hay value 316 

Meal- 

cottonseed prices 767-768 

linseed oil prices. New York 648 

linseed. See Linseed. 

Meat— 

and meat products under inspection, 

1007-1924 963 

consumption, 1907-^924 067 

production, 1907-1924 966 

products— 

imports, 1922-1924 1060 

statistics 963-976 

situation 867-468, 920-921, 051 

Meats— 

exports, 1922-1924 1041-1042 

imports, 1922-1924. 1059 

international trade 973 

poultry, uses and value 380-382 

prices at main markets 974-676 

stocks in storage 974 

statistics - - 963, 

966-967, 970-975, 1041-1042, 1050-1060 

supply in East 970-972 

See al»o Bacon; Beef; Hams; Mutton; 
l*ork 

Melilotus, hay value and use 319 

Mendum, S. W , article on “The Poultry 

Industry” (with others) 877-456 

Merchants, credit to farmers, interest rates, 

etc 228-280 

Meteorology, statistics 1206-1230 

Milk- 

oondensed— 

exports - 1041 

trade IntornattoBal S76 

distance of hsuyug 172 

exports, 1998-1984 1041 

freight charges, motor and rail 172 

hauling— 

at terminal, cost 179-lTO 

Baltimore chart 175 

by trades 171 

on highways — 171-174 

imports, 1928-1924 1088 

prioBB— 

farm 870 

retail 877-878 

wholesale 879-880 

production, etc 871 

statistics 870-888^1841,1058 

truck hatuttiif, reg^fority 174 
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MUks, canned, production, 101»-1923.. 872;874>^75 

Millets, hay value and use 813-314 

Moisture, relation to- 

farming types 468-471 

vegetation., 467-471,480-482 

Molasses, imports, 1901-1924 1064, 1076 

Moese, W. J., article on “Hay” (with 

others) 285-376 

Mortgages, farm, increase, magnitude and 

results — 19,189-192 

Mosaic disease, immunity, note 78 

Moth— 

browntail, control 69 

gipsy, coDt»-ol work 68-69 

Motor- 

hauling, effect on dairying 174 

trafflo— 

increase data 161 

variations * 163-168 

trucks— 

advantages in freight hauling 182 

capacities and loads 106 

freighting fields 181-184 

savings by use of - 178 

tonnage 167-170 

trips, length 167-170 

usefulness 180-181 

See alio Trucks, 
vehicles— 

fees, etc., by States 1202 

statistics - 160-161 

tax totals, increase — 155-156 

See also Automobile.s; Vehicles. 

Mountain States, road revenues 152 

Mowers, early use 298 

Mules— 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

numbers— 

and prices 979-984 

by countries 9R6-990 

1910-1925 979-980 

Set alto Horses, 

Mukns, E. N., article on “Weather and ag- 
riculture” (with others) 457-5^ 

Mutton- 

exports 1910-1926 952, 1041 

international trade 952 

stetlstics 960,961,1(H1 

storage, frozen, 1915-1924 950 

Natal grass, hay value 816 

National Pike, construction and neglect 100 

Naval stores, exports, 1922-1924. 1047 

Negroes, 'farmers, use of merchant credits — 229 

Keilson hay-drying method..... 838-339 

New- 

England, road revenues 140-147 

Jersey, law for State aid in road building, 

first and use as model 97 

Newton, R. W., article on “Farm credit, 
farm insurance and farm taxation” (with 

others) 185-284 

N^ak wheat, remarks 76 

North Central States— 

East, road revenues 148-149 ^ 

, Wsst^ road revenues 149-151 

Korserystook. imports. 1988-1994..... — .... 1066 ! 


Nuts— Psft 

exports, 1922-1934 1045 

Imports, 1922-1924 1062 

production in California 677 

See also Almonds; Filberts; Walnuts. 

Oak, exports, 1922-1924 1047 

Oakley, R. a., article on “Hay” (with 

others) 286-876 

Oats— 

acreage— 

and value, by States 617 

and yield, by countries 619-620 

exports, etc 616 

classification in cars 625 

corn and wheat, costs of production, 

comparison 1140 

cost of production by States 1137-1139 

growing, influence of weather 517-518 

imports, 1901-1924 1075 

marketings by farmers 623 

prices— 

at main markets 628-629 

on form, 1909-24 627 

production— 

by countries 621-622 

of woi Id 622 

receipts, etc , 1 1 markets 624 

statistics 616-629,1140,1136-1139 

‘ stocks on farm, etc 623 

supply visible, 1909-1924 625 

trade international, 1922-1924 628 

yield— 

by Stales, 1909-1924 618 

reduction causes 019 

Ocean, freight rates 1163 

Oil- 

cake— 

and its meal, trade international 886 

com and cotton, exports 1901-1924. . . 1074 

coconut, Imports 1922-1924 1063 

cottonseed. See Cottonseed 
linseed. See Linseed oil. 

oleo, exports 895, 1042 

olive, Imports 1068,1076 

peanut. See Peanut oil. 

Oils- 

animal, exports 1042 

distilled , ini ports 1063 

vegetable- 

exports, 1901-1924 1045, 1075 

exports and Imports 885 

imports ;003 

Oilseeds— 

Imports, 1922-1924 1068 

products— 

exports, 1922-1924 1045 

imports, 1922-1924 1068 

Oleo oil exports 895, 1042 

Oleomargarine— 

materials 808 

production. ** 873,875 

production and consumption 882>M 

Olive oil- 

imports, 1001-1924 1063,1078 

trade international. 676 

Olives, imports, 1922-1034 ....11....... 1668 
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Page 

OlsxNf Nil8 a., artide oxa **Twrm credit, 
farm insurance, and farm taxation*' (with 


others) 186-284 

Onions— 

acreage, etc * 700 

imports, HK)l-l«a4 10QP,1077 

prices, farm and market 702, 708 

shipments 701 

yield and prices 701 

Opium, crude, imports, 1901-1924 1076 

Oranges— 

exports, 192^-1924 1043 

imports, 1901-1924 1077 

prices at auction 676-676 

production, etc 674 

shipments, by States 674 

statistics 674-676, 1043, 1077 

Orchard grasb, hay value and use 314 

Ostriches, number and value on farms. 1920. 393 

Pacific States, road revenues 152-153 

Packers and Stockyards Act, work 67-59 

Packing, poultry for market, piacticcs 434 

Packing-house products, exports, 1901-1924.. 1074 

Palm oil, imiKirts, 1922-1924 1053 

Paper- 

consumption per capita, 1809-1923 1031 

imports 1029 

raw materials used 1031 

Para grass, hay value 316 

Parasite, Japanese beetle, note 59 

Parasites, fowls, prevalence and causi^s 422-423 

PAfiKEB, E article on '‘Hay’* (with 

others) 285-376 

Passenger cars See Autos 

Pastures, condition, 1909-1924 790 ^ 

Pavements - 

bituminous, tests 136 

tests of motor truck impact 136 

Peaches— 

exports, 1922-1924 1043 

marketing data 36-37 

prices, farm and market 682 

production— 

1899-1924 679 

by Plates 680 

shipments, by States 686-681 

statistics 679, 680-681, 682, 1043 

Peanut oil- 

imports, 1923-1924 1063 i 

prices 797 I 

trade international 707 

use of peanuts, by months 796 

Peanuts— 

acr^ge, by States, etc 793, 794 

hay value and use 823 

imports, 1922-1924 1062 

oil production 796 

prices— 

at shipping points 795 

on farm 794, 1174 

statistics 793-707, 1062, 1174 

trade, international 796 

exports, 1922-1924 1043-1044 

prices on farm ^ 

production— 

1909-1924 

by States, 1916-1924 683 


Pears— Continued. Page 

shipments, by States...*.. 684 

statistics 683, 684, l048-)044 

Peas— 

acreage, etc., by States 708,704 

canned, production 706 

field, hay value and use 828 

green, yield and prices 703,704 

Pennsylvania- 

motor traffic, charts 164, 166, 170, 172 

railroad, motor truck Ime, charts 182, 183 

Pepper, imports, 1922-1924 1064 

Phosphate rock, production and prices 1164, 

1166,1170 

Pieters, A. J., article on “Hay** (with 

others) 286-376 

Pig, surveys 27-28,900-901 

Pigeons — 

decrease in numbers, 1910-1920 388 

number imd value on farms, 1920 393 

production, status of mdustry 419 

Pika, habits of storing hay 286 

Pme — 

blister rust, control 65 

Southern yellow, exports 1049 

Pineapples— 

exports, 1922-1924 1043-1044 

imports, 1922-1924 1061 

receipts from Hawaii 1069 

Pink boll worm, control 69-70 

Piper, C V , article on “Hay’* (with 

others) 285-370 

Pittsburg test road, discussion 129-132 

Plant life, studies 75-76 

Planting- 

corn, dates, considerations, etc 506-507 

cotton, lempcmture requirements 520 

intentions, study 27 

spring, dates for truck crops 490 

Plants— 

disease study 66-68 

new, introduction 72-74 

rest periods, inHuence of temperature.. 483-484 

Plow lands, value by States 1115 

Poles— 

industnal line, numbers by kinds 1026 

telegraph and telephone, imports 1067 

Poplar, exports, 1 922-1 924 1047 

Population, comparison with poultry num- 
bers, 1880-1920 387 

Pork— 

and its pro<lucts, trade international 922 

and pork products, statistics 920-929 

carcass prices, 1910-1924 ! 927 

exports, 1901-1924 1042,1074 

by months, 1910-1925 922 

by destinations, 1910-1924 023-924 

prices, 1913-1924 918 

situation by months, 1924 920-fta 

statistics 918,920-924,1042,1074 

stocks in storage 920 

See aUo Hogs. 

Porto Rico- 

agricultural products— 

from United States 1922-1024.... 1056-1057 

shipments to United States 1069-1070 

farm products, value of— 

receipts ftnm United States — 1071 

shipments to United States 1071 
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yptagtu IIM 

acreage— 

and yieldt by oouBtries.^... leihTlO 

ei^Kiits, etc 706 

value, etc., by dtatei 906, 706 

coet of i»^uotioxi, 1088 1141>-1142 

crop of 1924, remarks 3 

Impoffto, 190X-mi — 1076 

prices— 

at main markets — 786-721 

on farm 717,718-719 

jpafoduction, by countries 711-712 

shipments, by States. 712,718-716,1076, 1141,1142 

statistics 706-721 

sweet. Set Sweet potatoes. 

trade international 717 

yield— 

by States 707, 708 

reduction causes 709 

Poultry- 

associations, early organlsatlQiu 384 

breeds and varieties, numbers 386 

commercial farms, investment cost and 

profits, items 406-408 

diseases and sanitation 421-422 

dressed— 

and canned exports 1042 

cold-storage holdings 483, 430, 438 

edible percentages 381 

grading for market 442-443 

handling and marketing 432-438 

market receipts monthly 437 

w'holesale prices at New York 448 

exhibits, influence on industry — 384-386 

exports, 1922-1924 IMl* 

fattening stations, feed, labor, etc 406-407 

handling from farm to consumer 431-434 

industry— I 


article by M. A. Jull, A. H. Lee, U. 


Bunyea, R. R. Bieeum, D. Jack- 
sen, B. W. Menditm, C. F, Lang- 

worthy, and W. L. McAtee 877-480 

by-products, nature, and value 430-421 

developsieait, history 882-388 

outlook 464-465 

value and place in agrieulUxce 388-889 

marketing- 

associations, practices 447-448 

handling cost 462 

meats of, uses and value 380-382 

munbers, oompsrtoon with populatiim, 

1886-1920 387 

prices, wholesale for live and dre s s ed, — 443 

production— 

by kinds, 1626- — 893 

distribution, 188^-1620 389-893 

products—. 

market ^strlbatkm 484 

masket pretsienoea - 443 

marketing, methods, etc. 433-434 

8te alto Sggs. 

publications, list 456 

receipts at main madtcis 908^666 

statistics 6W-607, lOU, 1042 

lOtiUlCas. 666 
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traita, intaraationti 693 

veins 4m lanas by States, 1920 392 

Set oleo Chickens; Ducks; Geese; 
Guineas; Turkeys. 

Prairie hay, value and use - 309-310 

Pre^pttation— 

annual, world map 464 

distribution, relation to crop growth, 

etc 479-482 

statistics, 1916-1624 1218-1229 

Predatory animals, control 79 

Prloes— 

apple, farm and market 669-673 

asparagus 687 

barley, on farm, 1909-1924 637 

beans— 

dry 741 

snap 688,689 

brooroooni, on farm 746 

buckwheat, farm and market 661 

cabbage 092,603 

cantaloupes 094 

cattle, farm and market 850, 851-864 

cauliflower 095 

celery 096 

cheese, 1910-1924 801 

citrus at auction 675-076 

coffee, wholesale 832 

corn— 

at main markets 612-616 

on farm, 1909-1924 61 

sweet 697 

wheat, cotton, and stock 7-10 

cotton, farm and market 755-763 

cottonseed, on farm 765 

cowpeas 744 

cucumbers 608 

dressed poultry at New Yo-k 448 

eggs— 

farm and market 1001-1003 

wholesale at New York..— 427,429 

farm- 

advances in 1924 4, 6, 6 

and market 886-887 

prewar and post-war 18 

statistics 612-616, 


637, 641-647, 648, 661 , 602-663, 660-673, 676-670, 
687, 688, 689, 692, 693, 094, 695, 607, 008, 609, 
741, 744, 746, 756-763, 705, 784-789, 850, 861- 
864, 874-883, 885-887, 891, 911-916, 918, 936, 
929, 963-986, 1001-1003, 1079, n72-U82. 


feed, Study of 40-41 

flaiseed, form and market 645-047 

grain, fluctuations in relation to volume 

of trading 50-61 

hay- 

farm and market 784-780 

fluctuations 366-357 

hides at main market 979 

hogs— 

1913-1A34 918 

farm and market 811-918 

horses, farm and market 281 98S 

kallr, fora and market 882-803 

lard, 1985^1928 928 

lettuce 009 
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llneeed— 

meal, at New York. . ........... 048 

oiUat New York 648 

oil meal, at New York 648 

livestock, in 1924 10-12 

lumber 1010 

maple products on farm 814 

market, by articles 1124-1126 

milk 877-880 

oats— 

at main markets 628-029 

on torm, 1909-1924 627 

onions— 

by States 701 

farm and market 702, 703 

peaches, farm and market ^1-082 

peanuts, farm and market 794-795 

pears, on farm. - 884 

peas, by States 703,704 

phosphate rook 1164 

pork products. 926-929 

potatoes, farm and market 717-721 

poultry- 

on fiu*m 997 

products, factors influencing 449-452 

wholesale by months 443 

pyrites 1164 

rloe, farm and market 656, 057-658 

rosin 1035 

rubber, at New York 1040 

rye, farm and market 699-600 

seeds of forage plants 814, 818-821 

sheep, farm and market 942-949 

silk, wholesale.. 1004 

soybeans 741 

spinach, 1918- 1924 - 722 

spread of, investigation 44-45 

statistics 560-1010 

strawberries 686 

sugar 810-811 

sweet potatoas, farm and market 725-728 

tea wholesale — 834 

to farmers, by articles 1124-1125 

tobaeeo, farm and market 827, 829-830 

tomatoes, farm and market 729, 730, 731 

turpentine - 1034-1035 

vegetable seeds 737 

wages and cost of living, index numbers. . 1182 

watermelons *- 733 

wheat— 

fluctnatioiis - 61 

on farm, etc 681-586 

wood palp 1030 

wool, term and market 967-959 

Protein content, relation to wheat marketing . 38 

Phmes— 

exports, 1901-1924 1048-1044; 1075 

Imports, 1901-1924 r 1077 

PubUcAtlons— 

issue, fiscal year, 1924 90 

poultry, list 456 

Pulp wood-- 

coasumption 1080-1027 

imports — — — 1021,1029,1067 

Jh<0thrum, imports, 1982-1994 1068 

Tpifites, production, etc - 1*164, 1166 

OnamitiiM. mat success 60 


im 


Quarantines, insect, notes 08,70 

Radios, farmers, Increase and use 52-d5 

Railroads, Influence of weather 534-687 

Rainfall, ndatioii'to crop growth 501-602 

8it also Precipitation. 

Raisins, imports, 1901-1284 1077 

Rattan, imports, 1922-1024. 1088 

Beal estate, taxation, advantages 284 

Redtop, hay value and use 314-315 

Reforestation, dependence on weather 645-547 

Refiigeration, use in marketing 531-532 

Reindeer, numbers by countries 986, 987 

Rhodes grass, hay value 315 

Rioe- 

aoreage— 

and value, by States 649 

and yield, by countries 650-651 

by-products, exports, 1001-1924 1076 

exports, 1901-1924 649,1044, 1076 

growing, InfluonoB of weather. 619-620 

imports, 1901-1924 1062, 1076 

prices— 

at principal markets 657-658 

on farm, 1909-1924 655 

production— 

by countries 052-653 

of world 653 

receipts at main market 664 

statistics 649-658, 1044, 1062, 1076, 1076 

stocks at main market, 1905-1924 664-065 

trade, international 656 

yield- 

by States, 1909-1924 649 

reduction causes 050 

Ridit wheat, note 77 

Biver stages, Weather Bureau Service, dis- 
tricts and stations 640-542 

Roads— 

bituminous, types and uses 123-1 26 

bituminous-concrete, building and use. 124-120 

bonds, proper use 158 

brick, building and use 128-129 

budget for Staite 157 

building methods and standards 115-118 

classer in accord with use 102 

concrete, building and use 126-128 

control, authorities 106-108 

discussion 97-108 

county and local, control, etc 104, 107 

costs by types lU^lM 

earth, fuel cost 141 

economic status 109-111 

expenditures— 

per capita 153-154 

rate 157 

expense, distributions 158-159 

experiments and tests 129-138 

Pedoral— 

aid acts, paseage^nd provisions.... lOO^Ktt 

aid, control 108-107 

aid, cost apportiennieat 106 

aid, disenssion. 1<»-102 

early coDStraoUon 100 

funds, 1917-1922 107 

office; estahlistiiiient in Agrteulttna 
Bapartmeiit lOO 
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financing-- 

Jurisdiction problem 377-281 

methods of 142-143 

of and maintenance construction., 142^180 

of, principles 157-160 

freight by trucks, usefulness sphere... 178-184 

funds for, sources, etc 1190-1102 

grading and draining 116-117 

improvement- 

erroneous ideas 100-113 

limit reckoning Ill 

status in 1924 108-100 

Income— 

by geographic sections 146-153 

changes since 1921 164-156 

kinds, etc., statistics 1184-1202 

maintenance- 

agreement 106 

problems 90-100 

mileage. State and local, graph 279 

money, adjusiment to other needs 157 

paved— 

fuel cost for motors 141 

saving of transportation cost 141-142 

permanency delusion 112-113 

revenues— 

and expenditures, comparison 44-146 

figures for 1924 156 

rolling resistance, variation 139-140 

rural- 

expenditures by States 1195-1197 

income by States — 1193-1194 

mileage totals, by kinds 1188-1189 

shoulder construction 118 

soils underlying tests 137-138 

Btato- 

ald, first law 97 

aid in building 97-100 

and local revenues, etc 143-144 

control, discussion 98-100, 107-108 

systems 104 

statistics 1184-1198 

surface discussion — — 111-112 

surfaces, width and types 117-120 

tax revonues, sources, graph 280 

taxes on gasoline, by States 1199 

tests of motor truck impact 134-136 

trafilc density 161-166 

transportation, discussion 160-184 

t 3 rpo and mileage in 1922 109 

types and costs - 113-116 

use essentials for farmer 158-159 

water-bound— 

repair 123-123 

wear by horses and autos 122-123 

See dleo Higbwayi^ 

Bock salt, use In rust control 67 

Billing reiUstauce, on roads, tests 139-141 

Bdse stocks, imports, origin 1099 

Bosin— 

exports, 1C23-1924,.,.,.. - 1047 

Imports, etc 1033 

prices - 1035 

production 1083 

stocks. 1032 

trade international — ^ — ^‘,1— 1034 

Bonghace. hay. advantages J 307 
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international trade 1039 

Investigations 74 

prices at New York 1040 

Bashes, hay value and use 324 

Rust, blister control 65-68 

Rusts— 

plant, control 65-66 

resistance by wheat 7 

Rye— 

acreage— 

and value by States 593 

and yield by countries 694 

exports, etc 693 

classification by cars 597 

exports, 1922-1924 1044 

growing, influence of weather 618 

international trade 508 

marketings by farmers 506 

prices— 

at main markets 000 

on farm 699 

production— 

by countries 595 

of world 696 

receipts at markets, I909rl924 597 

statistics 592-600,1044,1084,1100,1133 

yield, by States 603 

Salt, rock , use In rust control 67 

Sand-clay roads, advantages nod construc- 
tion 118-120 

Sausage casings— 

exports 1042,1048 

imports, 1922-1924 . . 1061 

Scientific work, director 21-22 
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financing, jurisdiction problem 277-281 
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Season, growing, lengths of 1230 
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alfalfa— 

prices on farm 817 

prices to fanner 820 

spot prices 819 

alsike, spot price 819 

clover- 


acreage, etc 814 

prices on farm 817 

prices to farmer 820 
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ket 815 

timothy and alfalfa, statistics 614r021 

forage plant, imports. 816 

hay plants, requirements 368 

red clover, spot price 819 

timothy- 

prices on farm 817 

prioes to farmer 820, 821 

receipts and shipments at main 
ket 816-816 

Seeds— 
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prices on farm IITI 
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prices 737 

statistics 736-738 

fiXMPLB, A. T, article on “Hay” (with 

others).. 285-376 

Senna, imports, 1922-1924 1066 

Sheep— 

condemnation under Inspection, causes, 

1907-1924 966 

exports, 1922-1924 1041 

feeding— 

for market 28 

shipment by months 940 

live, o\ports and imports 941 

losses yearly, 1890-1924 931 

market in 1924, remaiks 10 
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and value on farms, by States 931-932 

by countries 986-990 

prices— 

at main markets 945-949 

. exports and imports 941 

farm and market 942-949, 1175 

on farm , by States 943 

receipts and shipments, 1900-1924... . 933-939 

situation by months, 1924 951 
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etc - - 970,971-972 

local. 930-937 

under inspection, 1910-1924 949-950 

statistics. 93 1-952, 

965,970-972,986-990, 1041, 1<J64, 1175 

Stocker and feeder, shipments 937-938 

Sheepskins, imports, 1922-1924 1059,1060 

Shektb, K. W., article on “IJay” (with 

others) 285-376 

Shellac, imports, 1922-1924 1067 

Shingles— 

imports, 1922-1924 1067 

production by States 1016 

Shipments— 

fruits and vegetable, increase 35 

rejections problem 36 

Shoulders, exports, by destinations, 1910- 

1924 025 

Silk- 

Imports, 1901-1924 1075 

production and prices 1004 

unmanufactured, Imports, 1922-1924 1060 

Sirup- 
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improvement 

production - ®11 

exports, 1922-1924 - 1046 
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SinxpQ* Improvement 71 
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Slaughter, inspection for 971-072 

Slocum, R. R , article on “The poultry in- 
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Slopes, road, grades of 116 

SMirn, B. B , article on “Weather and agri- 
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Snow&ll. See Precipitation. 

Sodium arsenate, use against rust, danger. .. 67 

Soils— 

subgrado of roads, improvement 138 

tests of road support 137-188 

Solar radiation, by months 496-497 

Sorghums— 

acreage, and value G62 

growing, influence of weather 519 

Sorgo- 

hay value and use 316-317 

sirup, acreage, etc 812 

South Central States, East, road revenues. 151-162 

South, merchant credit, use by farmers 228-231 

Soybean oil, imports, 1922-1924. 1063 

Soybeans— 

acreage, etc 742 

cutting for haj , time 330 

hay value and use 322 

intcrplanting with corn, practices 322 

prices on farm 741 

Spices, imports by kinds, 1922-1924 1064 

Sfillmxn, W. J , article on “Hay” (with 

others) 286-376 

Spinach, yield and prices 722 

Stacking, hay, practices 336-336 

Standards, egg, proposals for 87 

Starch, exports, 1922-1924 1047 

Statistics- 

agricultural 669-1230 

See aUo names of crops, etc 

Staves, pi oduction 1021-1023 

Stearinc, exports, 1922-1924 1042 

Steers, prices wholesale 863-864 

Stem rust, control 66-68 

Stine, 0 C., article on “ Hay” (with others) 286-876 
Stockyards — 

and Packers Act, work 67-60 

rates and comml^ions, notes 58 

Stomach worms, control ^ 65 

Storage, cold- 

butter, 1916-1934 884 

cheese, 1915-1924 .r. 890 

lard stocks, 1915-1924 921 

meats, for 1916-1924 974 

poultry- 

holdings 434,436,906 

products, holdings, and manage- 
ment 433-438 

relation to marketing 386,683-634 

statistics 884,890,921,074 

Straw and hay, piioea. 786-787 

Strawberries— 

acreage and value, by States 686 

prices 686,686 

shipments - 686 

statistics 686-606 

yi^d, etc., by States 686 
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1866-1924 - 3,801 

by countries 806 

by States 799 

cane— 

production 890-802 

production by countries 806-807 

exports— 

1901-1924 1075 

1922-192* 1040 

granulated, average prices at New York . 810-811 

Imports, 1901-1924 1084,1076 

maltose, making from corn. 72 

maple, and simp- 

marketing ^-43 

production and farm price 813-814 

statistics 810-811, 818-814 

prices. 810-811 

production- 

1866-1924 802 

of world - 808 

raw, prices at New York^ 810 

receipts from Porto Rico 1070 

statistics 799-803, 806-810, 

811, 813-814, 1046, 1064, 1070, 1076, 1076 

supply from Cuba 803 

trade international 809 

Bunshlne— 

distribution 492-493 

effects on plants 497-498 

solar radiation received by months 495-497 

8weet potatoes- 

acreage, etc 723. 

prices, farm and market 726-728 

shipments, carlot, by States 724 

statistics 723-728 

Swine. See Hogs. 

IPaUow, exports, 1922-1924 1042 

\ Tanning- 

material, imports, 1922-1924 1067 

materials^ consumptUm by kinds 1036 

products, exports, 1922-1924 1047 

Tax, property, discussion. 28^284 

Taxation, land* advantagee 284 

Taxes— 

farm- 

increase 19 

remedleafordeliaots* suggestions... 288r‘284 

relation to interest rates eoi farm loans. 218-214 

souroes for highways* gragdi 280 

State systems, discussions 281-284 

Tea, ImperU* 1901-1034. 1064, 1078 

priewwlitiesale... 834 

statistics 888^1064,1076 

trade inteinatlQiial^L 833 

Taddiat^ hay, praetidia »»-833 
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^ average, January and July, world charts. 40B; 

470 

'> feMeuto— 

" erapgrewth". v. 500 

flfstatiott: ♦Tl'W, 482-490 

' aoM nature of*veietattor...: 471-477 
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Temp8i;atuie3,«stati8UoSr 1918-1824. 4206-1217 

Tenants^ farm* hank ktane for 220 

Thunderstorms, types, relation to forest 

fires 656-557 

- Tieks, eradication on cattle 897 

I Ties, railroad, exports, 1923-1924 1048 

Timber- 

lands, public, management 63-65 

National (arests, sales, etc 1013 

saw, production and eonsampticn, by 

countries 1020 

Timothy — 

cutting for hay, time 331, 361 

hay, plant, value and use 308-309 

See also Hay, timothy. 

importance and history 296 

seed. See Seed timothy. 

Tire chains, test of wear on concrete 136 

Tobacco- 
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and value, by States 822 

and yield, by countries 825 

and yield, by types.... 822-1*23 

exports, etc , 1909-1924 821 

OTop of 1924, remarks by Secretary 3 

exports— 

1 1901-1924. 87,821,1075 

! by types 1046 

imports— 

1901-1924 - 1076 

by types, 1922-1924 1064-1065 

Imf, freight rates, rail 1160-1162 

prices— 

at main markets 829-830 

on farm..., 827 

production, by oountries 826-627 

receipts from Porto Rico 1070 

statistics - 821-880, 

1046, 1069-1062, 1064-1064, 1075 

trade international 828 

yield— 

by States and countries 822,824,826 

reduction causes 826 

Tomatoes— 

acreage, etc 729,780-781 

canned, production, 1915-1924 732 

; Importe, 1922-1924. 1066 

I shipments, car lots, by States 731 

i statistics 729-732,1066 

I yield end prices 729, 730, 781 

*^Tornado,"useof term 469 

I Trade- 

Boards of, ration to Futures Act 50 

foreign , agricultural products, 1901-1924. . 1098 
international, statistics ...... ........ 580^688, 


610, 626, 638, 645, 656, 717, 756, 796, 809,828,881, 
888, 836, 866, 876, 885, 891, 922, 965, 673.978,990, 


1001, 1080, 10M,1(»9 
TrafBo— 

motor'truek, (urigin and deitinatioix 170-177 

relation to roads type 115, 128 

road, variations 168-108 

roads, density study 1:.. 161-108 

truck, study <m roads 100 

Transportation— 

cost— 

of *^gas'', data 141 

nlatloB to*roadn. 1M-14S 
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James, J. Qosdon McKay, H. B. 
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sphere of usefulness 178-184 

influence of weather 580-639 

road, modern 100-161 

Tree seeds, Imports, origin 1099 

Truck crops, acreage, etc , by States 734 

Tracks— 

livestock, hauling distance 176 

milk, chart for Bfdtimore . 171 

motor, siees 172 

See aUo Motm* trucks. 

Tbumbowbr, H. R., article on Highways 
and highway transportation" (with otb- 

era)-.- 97-184 

Tuberculin, tests of cattle 896,896 

Turkeys— 

decrease in numbers, 1890-1920 388 

number and value on farms, 1920 393 

numbers, by countries 991-992 

prices on farm 997 

production, industry, status, end trend. 416-416 
See also Poultry 
Turpentine- 

exports, 1922-1924 1047 

imports, etc 1033 

prices 1034-1035 

production 1032 

stocks 1032 

trade international 1033 

Vanilla beanS/ imports, 1022-1924 1064 

Varnishes, imports, 1922-1924 1067 

Vegetable- 

imports, inspection for black fly 1204-1205 

oils, exports and imports 836 

products, imports, 1922-1924 1061-1007 

seed. See Seeds, vegetable. 

Vegetables— 

acreage mcrease 9 

auction markets 36 

crop of 1924 4 

exports, 1922-1924 1046 

imports, 1922-1924 1066 

inspection service 34-37 

marketing by farmers 1146 

products, exports, 1022-1084 1040-1047 

statistics 064-719, 

1043-1047, 1066, 1145, 1204-1205 

unloads at main markets 730-739 

utilisation 7i 

See aUo under specific names. 

Vegetation, natural world map 468 


Vehicles, motor, registration, etc., by States.. 1200- 

1201 

See aleo Automobiles; Motor vehicles; 
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by kinds of wood, sbatistios 1025 

exports, 1988-1984. 1049 


Vetehes, hay vahie and use............^..... 121 
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by States 1117-1120 

with board 1117-1119 

without board 1118, 1120 
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W agons , milk delivery , remarks 171 

Wallace, Hbnky C.— 

Report as Secretary.. 1-97 

Secretary, frontispiece. 

Walnuts, imports, 1901-1924 1008, 1077 

War Finance Corporation- 

aid to farmers 31-32 

provision for emergency credit 281-232 

Warehouse receipts, use as security, crops 

accepted 235 

Warehouses, system expansion 30-33 

Washington, blister rust outbreak GO 

Watermelons— 

acreage, value, etc., by States 732 

shipments, car lot by States 733 

statistics 732-733 

yield and prices 733 

Waterways, inland, relation of Weather 

Bureau 643 

Wax, vegetable, imports, 1922-1924 1063 

Weather- 

control by cyclones and anticyclones. . 461-466 

factors influencing 468-463 

influenoe on — 

farm work and crop yields 498r‘525 

transportation 689-539 

precipitation, by towns 1218-1229 

radio reports 64-65 

relation to — 


agriculture, article by A. J. Henry, 
J. B. Kincer, IT. C. Frankenfleld, 
W. R. Gregg, B. B. Smith and 


E. N. Munus 457-668 

aviation 667-558 

forests 643-557 

livestock industry 525-630 

marketing 530-539 
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statistics 1206-1230 
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useofterm.^ ' 468 

Weeds, seods^ injpry to wheat 38-39 

Weevil- 


boill. See Boll weevil. 
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abandoned acreage 565 
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and value, by States — 561 

and yield, by countries 566-667 . 

exports, etc., 1909 1924 560 

Belt, temperature distribution 484-485 

breeding tests 76 
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dosses by States. 1022-1924 575 

dassifioation by oars 576 

deaning, value oL 88-89 
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freight rates, rail, 1924 . . . 1158 

grading, discussion 38-39 
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climatic requirements 511-512 

Influence of weather 510-517 

harvest datei*, weather, etc 515-516 

Imports. 1901-1924 1062, 1075, 1076 

Improvement in market 6^ 

inspection for export 579 

marketings by farmers 666 

price fluctuations, relation to Futures Act . 00-61 
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at main markets 682-686 

by classes 582-584 

on farm, 1909-1924 681 
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and value, 1909-1924 660 
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of world, 1890-1924. 

receipts, etc., 1909-1924 571 

statistics 560-692, 

1044, 1062, 1075, 1076, 1133-1136, 1140, 1168 

stocks on farm, etc 670 
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and distribution by items 669-570 

visible, 1880-1924 674 

surplus, 1924-1926 673 

trade international 680 

winter-killing, causes 512 

yield— 

by States, 1909-1924 663, 664 

redaction causes 663 
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destruction of timber ............... 547-549 

types and causes 469-468 

Wood— 

distillation, by States 1036-1087 

exports by kinds, 1922-1924 1047-1048 

imports by kinds 1067-1088 

oil, Chinese, imports 1063 

preservative treatment, by methods. 1037-1038 

preservatives, consumption 1038 

production and consumption, by coun- 
tries 1020 

pulp- 

exports 1922-1924 1049 

Imports, 1899-1924 1029, 1068 

prices 1030 

tuoduction. 1028 

trade international 1030 

receipts from Porto Bico 1070 

statistics 102(^ 

1028, 1029, 1030, 1030-1038, 1049, 1068, 1070 

Wool- 

consumption by classes 989 

imports— 

1901-1924 1075 

by kinds - 1060 

international trade 955 

market in 1924, remarks 11 

prices— 

at main market 958-969 

farm and market 957-959, 1175 

in England. 1009-1924 059 

production— 
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statistics 963-960, 1060, 1075, 1175 

Worms, stomacb, etc., control 65 
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